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lai^  Painting;  B;  $mo. 

dffi— Ed.  Mt.   Holyoke;   1;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
Dnwiag,  Painting;  CL;  fjo^ 

liy— Genesee  Wes.   Sem,;    Eng.,    Maths.,    Latin, 
Fieaeh,  Drawing;  p.;  $450  and  Home. 

98— Ed.  New  York ;  Bng.;  Maths.;  D.  R. 

99— Ed.  Conn.  Nor.  Sch.;  13 ;  Eng,,  Maths.,  Utla, 
Traach,  EL  Dnwing:  S^oo. 

39— Genesee  Wes.  Sem,;  5;  Eag.,Matha.,  French, 
Ocrmaa.  Dnwing;  B;  $400  and  Home. 

31— Ft.  Nor.  Sch.]  Bag.,  Maths.,  French,  Drawing, 
Gfiaaaaiict}  $joe  and  Home. 

39— Me.  Wea.  ColL;  ft;  Bag.,  Math.<.«  Nat.  Sciences, 
Latia,  French,  Oermaa,  Draning,  FalaUng;  B.;  $400 


33 — Rutgers;  l ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Gymnastics. 

34~Bd.  Vassar ;  Bag.,  Maths.;  Latin,  French,  EL 
Music;  $a;oand  Home. 

30— Roxbury  Hi^  Sch.;  4 ;  Eng.,  French,  Latin, 
$300  and  Home. 


36— Genesee  Wes.  Sent.;  Bng.,  Maths.,  Nat.  Sci- 

sties;  r 

Mt.  Union  GoH.;  l ; 
SuteSem.S3;Eng., 

39— Ed.  Wheatcn  Sem.;  4 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  La'.ln,  EL 


eaces,  French,  German, Gymnastics;  $350. 
37— Ed.  Mt.  Union  Coll.;  1;  Eng..  Matl 
38— Me.  Sute  Sem. ;  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French, 

German  J  $500. 


Eng..  Maths.;  I400. 


Flench,  G>mnastics ;  Gl.;  $4cx). 

40 — Ed.  Maine  ;  16;  Bng.,  Maths.,  French,  Draw, 
ing.  Painting :  CL;  $$co, 

41— Ed.  Mich.;  4 ;  Eng.,  French,  Litin ;  Cl  ;  t6oo. 

4S — Ed.  Urbana  Univ.;  7;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Drawing, 
G>  mnastics ;  $600. 

43— Mt.  Holyoke;  Eag.,  Maths.,  EL  Latin;  Cl.; 
$250  and  Home. 

44— Oleawood  CoIL  last.;  s;  Bag.,  Maths.;  $200 
and  Home. 

49— Utica  Free  Acad.;  I;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Gtrmau^  Latin,  Drawing  ;  $3$o  and  Home. 


40— Ed.  Castleton  Sem,;  Eng.  Frtiuk^  EL  Mualc,  E, 

4T— Ed.  Maes.;  18;  Eag.,  Mac*       ~ 

$300  and  Home. 


47— Ed.  Maes.;  18;  Eag.,  Maths.,  Gymaastios;  P.; 


48— Ed.  OberUnCett.;  ft;  Bag., Maths.,  Latin;  P; 
$|oo  aad  Home. 

iMdieo^MuHe,  etc. 

300 — Rottsatonlc  Inst.;  1 ;  Bug.,  French,  Piano, 
Oymnattics ;  $300  and  Home. 

301- Bd.  Philadelphia;  4;  Piano,  Bog.,  French ; 
B. 

309— Troy  Sem.; -8;  Piano,  Drawing,  Painting, 
Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  German ;  B.;  I400. 

303 — Ed.  Canada  (ft  3  Piano,.Siaging,  Eng.,  Prencht 
B.;  $300  and  Home. 

304— Ed.  Andover  Sem.;  7;  Piano,  Singing,  Bag.; 
B.;  $300  aad  Home. 


30<l — G«ii«tee;  Wet.  Seai.  i:  Piano,  Sinc'iif ,  Sag.,      4~Uiuon ;  %$ ;  Enr.,  Haths..  Clanics  •  B 
Maths.,  French,  Drawing  ;  P.;  I4C0.  *     "^   "*-•-  '  "^ 

30o— Barlington ;  Piano,  Sii^sing,   £&§•%   Maths., 
El.  French ;  E  i  $£$0  and  Home. 


&1.  r  rencn  J   &  I  f^^i**  una  nvmc 

SOT — Ed.  Conn.;  Piano,  Singing,  Grraaaitics ;  B. 

308— Ed.  Troy  Sem.^  ic;  Piano,  binging,  Eng., 
Math*.,  French,  Drawing,  Painting,  Gymnastics  ( D.R.r 
$100  and  Home. 

300— Ed.  Barlington  ;  %i  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.;  B. 

310— Ed.  New  York;  ij  Piano,  Guitar,  Singing, 
French,  Eng.;  E  ;  $800. 

311— BQrling:on  Acad.{  3  (  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Maths  ;  $200  and  Home. 

31'J— Oonrent  Sar.  Heart;  i;  Piano,  Eng.,  French, 
EI.  German,  Gymnasd.^ 

313— Ed.  England,  10  ^  Piano,  Eng.,  French, 
Drawing}  E.;  $400 and  Home. 

314— Ed.  England)  4}  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.j  E.) 
$aoo  and  Home. 

315— Pub.  Sch.  Conn.)  xj  Piano,  Eng.,  French 
|6oa 

310 — Glenwood  Sem.;  6j  Piano,  Singing;  $Ho. 

317— Ed.  Pitts :eldUus.  Inst.; 4;  Piano,  Singing; 
P ;  $;oo  and  Home 


5— Ed.  High  School  Mass.  j  7;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Larfn, 
Ming,  Drawing,  Gymnastics  ;  CI. ;  |a».        ' 
^--Switzerland;  10;  Eng., Maths.,  Classics,  P^emtk; 


r— Va.  Mil.  Inst. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Utin,  El.  French 
MU.  Tactics ;  E. ;  JUSoo  and  kome. 

8-_ColumWa;  |;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book* 
Keeping;  P. 

O— Ed.  ML  Morris  Acad.;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Clai«ict| 


3 18— New  York ;  7  y  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.,  French 
S ;  $200  and  Home. 

310— Ed.  Vt.j  4)  Piano.  Singing,  Eng.,  Maths.^ 
French,  luUan  ;  E ;  $)oo  and  Home. 

320— Ed.  Baltimore;   11 ;  Piano,   Harp,    Guitar, 


Singing;  E. 
3*«1— Ed. 

$150. 


-Ed.  England;  it;  Piano,  French,  Eng.;  P. 

333— Ed.  Masters;   4;    Piano,  Singing,   Frgtuh 
Eng.;  E.;  I500. 

333— Half-Moon  Inst.;  ii   Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Maths.,  French,  Drawing,  Painting ;  $ joo  and  Home. 

334— Ed.  Conn.;  10;  Piano,  Sln^ng:  CL;  $}5o 
and  Home. 

33f5— Van  Norman  Inst;  t;  Piano,  Eng.,  French, 
Latin,  Gymnastics;  $4:0. 

3*^6- New  Haven ;  i;  Piano,  Eng.,  Matiis.,  Utin 
£.;  $)oo  and  Home. 

ZadieB — l>rawinffj  JPitinting,  pte. 

'100— Ed.    Fairfield  Sem.;  7;  Drawing,  Paincin 
E.;  $400  and  Home. 

101— Ed.  France;  15  j  Drawing,  Painting,  Frtnth^ 
Piano;  C;  $Joo. 

103— Ed.  SL  Mary's  Hall ;  Drawing,  Painting,  Ens. 
Matiis.,  German,  E.;  $8oa  *'      * 

103— Ed.  Masters;  12;  Drawing, Parting,  French. 
Piano,  Gujtar  ;  E.;  $700. 

104— Ed.  Masters;  j;   Drawing,  Painting.    New 
York  City.  * 

10«-Ed.  N.  Y.;  Drawing,  Painting,  Eng.,  El. 
Piano;  E. 

106— New  Hampton;  j;  Drawing,  Pa' nting,  French 


B;  ^soa 

'  sci^^^'itol!^"^""  ^""^ ' " '  ^"'-^  ^"^^  *'•*- 

'»     J 1— R««e« ;  EnV,  Matiis.,  Classics ;  D.  R. ;  $700. 

13-Bd.  WUte  Juins  Acad.;   11 ;  'fing.,  mJuST, 

Book-keeping;  M.;  $800.  »,«»«•., 

15— Ed.  Trinity  ;  Eng.,  Matiis.,  Classics,  Book- 
keeping ;  E.;  $500. 

16— Ed.  Union  Acad.;  6;  Eng.,  Maths.;  Book, 
keeping,  Sin^ng,  EL  French,  Gymnastics;  M.;  ^1500. 
Ili^         OberUn;    45    Eng.,    Matiis.,     cUssics  ; 

^  18-Bd.    Dublin;  10;  Eng.,  Matiu.,  Singing;   B.; 

S  JrSr'^^'^J  Bug.,  Matiii.,  Classics;  D.  R.;  $io:a 

30-Mass,  Nor.  Sch.;  5;  Eng.,  Maths,  French, 
G«r««fi,  Drawing,  Gvmnasdcs;  M.;  $1000. 

33— Ed.  Dartmouth  Med.  CoU.;  ij ;  Eng.  Literature, 
Comoosition,  Rhetoric,  &c.;  $150!).  ^      «"">«, 

33-Wiiliams ;  | ;  Eng.,  Matiis.,  Classics ;  f  icoo. 

34-Ed.  Ct.  Nor.  Sch.;  8;  Eng.  Mathi,  Book- 
keeping;  E.;  I700  and  Home. 

35— Yale;  9;  Eng.,  Matiis.,  Classics,  Frtnch^  Ger- 
man: CL;  $i2oa 

36— Lexington  ;  12 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  French; 


Latin;  B.;  $500. 


and  Home. 

Foreian  Zadies,  etc. 

1— Ed.  Switzerland  i  8 ;  Frtnth^  German,  Italian 
Piano,  Drawing,  Painting ;  $600. 

3— Ed.  Paris;  10 ;  French,  German  ;  P. 

3— Germany;  5  ;  Fr*iifA,  Gfrman, Music ,•  L ; $600. 

4— Prussia  ;  j  ;  Frtnchy  German,  Piano.  ' 

5— Germany  ;  10 ;  Freudi,  German. 

6— Ed.  Germany;  l?;  French,  German,  PUno;  L. 

r— Ed.  France ;  9 ;  French ,  E. 

8— Ed.  Germany ;  8 ;  French,  German,  Hano ;  E. 

9— Ed.  France;  15;  French,  EL  Spanish;  E.;  $400. 

10— Ed.  France;  10;  FrmcA,  Piano ;  E. 

11— Ed.  France;  8;  French,  German;  E. 
Genttftnen — Engllah,  MathB.,   Claagies, 
ITreneh,  German,  MUUary  TticticB,   *c« 

i~i?.*S,***"  •  " '  '^"«-»  **»^i  Classics ;  B. ;  $800. 
3— DicWnson;  5;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Froich 
German;  $800. 


o    M  '  V    1^.   c^k      -     »         *-..-..  5il»— Ed.  France ;  J  ;  French  ;  New  York  City. 

Gw^Sti«'^Hnr?tVJJl  '■'•'  **•*••'  Drawing,    ,3I»-Ed.  Germany  :  S;  Piano,  Melodcn,  VloUn 
GymnaMlcs,  Singing ;  |i2oo.  Singing,  German ;  i8io  and  Home. 


Mil.  Tactics.    Open  for  engagement  in  Spring. 

'    "^     '     '      Bng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Singing 


;  «5; 


38— Amherst; 
CL;  $1600. 

39— Union;  4;    Eng.,  Matiis.,  Nat.  Sciences,  Bl. 
French  and  German ;  M.;  $8oa 

Foreign    Gentlemen — Aleo  American 

CtenUemen  utho  Teach  Muaie, 
300— Ed.    Prussia;   7;   French,    German,    Piano, 


SlngTng;  fiooa 

301- r 


^. — ■-  Pari*;  |o;  FrenA,  Spanish,  ItaUao,  Bng., 
Classics ;  E.;  $1000.  * 

303— Ed.  France;  5;  French,  Piano;  E. 

305— Ed.  France ;  xo ;  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish;  Eng.,  Classics;  E.;  $2000. 

306— Paris  ;  5 ;  French,  German, 


itin;  B.;  $joo.  '     306— Paris  ;  5 ;  Fr^ncA,  G/rw^ii. 

lOr— Ed.  Granville;   Drawing,  Painting;  E.;  $200  ^^^^—^Jr   Germany;  5;   Piano,  Singing,   French, 

id  Home.  •»      »  C*rjn*» ;  $800 and  Home. 


308-^Ed.  Pfussia;    5;   Piano,    Singing,    Organ, 

G«rJll«s^Fl«nch,  Latin;  L.:  Ixooo.  ' 

309— Ed.  France;  7;  French,  German,  Drawing, 

}  PUno ;  C;  $800.  '* 

310— Ed.  Italy;  4;  French,  German,  Italian,  Sfam^ 

311— Paris;  6;  Freiuik,  Classics,  Drawing,  Cyau 
nasties;  0. 

313— Ed.  Germany ;  7 ;  Piano,  Organ,  Slngii^ ;  L  ; 
f 1 joo. 

313— Germany:  ap;  Piano,  Organ,  Singing,  &c; 
9x000. 

314— England;    10;    French,    ItaUan,    Singing 
Drawing;  $1500.  ^ 

3 1 5— France  ;  2 ;  FrenOk,  Cassics,  Singing,  VloUn ; 
E.;  91000. 

316— Germany  ;  % ;  Frrnek,  Germm,  Gymnastics  • 
L. 
..     31  r— Germany;  4;  German,  Classics,  El.  French; 
k,  gixoo. 

318— Ed.  France ;  j  ;  French  ;  New  York  City. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTIES  FOR  SALE,  RENT,  OR  EXCHANGE. 

TIm  AmnoAV  Educational  Mohirlt  b  read  by  mort  of  Ae  Prfadpab  and  Sehool  Proprietonln  the  coutrf  , 
hcac*  ve  have  aapanUded  facilitei  for  leamiag  of  penou  who  dedre  to  tef ,  iW/,  or  txehMngS  Sckool  Propcrtjr. 
Wj  oat  plan  Scfaoolf  ma/  be  offered  without  ezpoture  to  the  embarranaent  of  •/#!■  anntwuemtHts, 

VSRIIIS.— Fhro  per  cent,  commitsion  npon  the  amoant.  This  commissioii  is  due  aa  soon  as  transfer  of 
fnpmxty  U  agreed  to.  No  sale  will  be  osdeitaken  without  the  payment  of  a  preliminary  fee  of  Are  dollars  (for 
the  adrcftlsement  and  comspondence).  This'  mar  be  deducted  from  the  final  commusion.  For  negotiating 
the  Ttmthig  of  School  Properties  the  samo  as  for  sales ;  the  Commission  being  estimated  on  rent  for  one  year. 

Sabacribers  to  the  Ambbicut  Bsucatioital  Montblt,  and  those  who  become  subscribers  (I1.50  per  annum), 
mxf  obtain  particnlan  of  properties  by  addreidng,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  SCHBRMBRHORN,  4S0  Br*«me  8t.,  New  T«rk. 


<ft3.—P0R  SALIVA  Private  Commercial  College 
ia  Kk«  City  of  New  YoHc  Price,  f  i,xoo  for  Puroitore 
•»A  Good  Will.  The  fomitnre  Is  superior  and  would 
cotf  the  entire  price  price  demanded.  The  School  has 
Wea  established  several  years,  has  been  always  flonrish- 
itf,  and  is  very  fovorably  located.  Declining  health  is 
cte  only  reason  which  Induces  the  proprietor  to  dispose 
of  Ua  opp^rtanities  at  such  low  rates.  Transfer  will  bo 
'  \  to  suit  a  good  customer. 


34.— FOR  SALE— A  Business  College  In  Penna., 
ftvorably  located  in  a  lire  town.  Price,  $l,5oo«  in 
cash  or  good  securities.  Profits  warranted  1 1)  per  cent. 
Tke  iBTentoiy  of  asaets  here  oAred  amonnts  to  nearly 
$4^000.  Much  advertidag  has  been  done  recently. 
l%e  pnrcliaser  would  gain  the  results.  An  arrange* 
mtnt  may  be  made  to  use  the  names  of  the  present 
piuwfktofs  ibr  a  time,  if  desired.  Full  particulars  to  be 
obtained  on  application.  The  Institution  is  weU  stocked 
with  Fumitore  of  all  kinds  necessary  fox  a  Business 
College,  Teiegrspbic  lastraments,  ftc,  &c. 

94 FOR  SALE— A  Commercial  OoUege  In  Mai  re, 

*  well  located  for  business,  elegant  rooms  completely 
fiimtshcd.  It  coft  the  present  proprietor  |6,ooa  lU 
health  indaces  him  to  oiler  it  for  ^},oo3.    A  gentleman 


BOW  in  this  city  can  give  fullest  paniculara.  ^e  con- 
sidcis  It  a  first  class  oppoitunity  for  a  man  of  cue  tj 
and  ability.  ^ 

S«.— AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER— A  free 
gift  of  a  laige  School  Building  and  ten  acres  of  land 
will  be  made  to  a  perMoof  the  right  character  who  will 
organize  and  conduct  a  first  class  Seminary.  Location 
la  convenient  to  New  Orleans,  in  a  high  and  healthy 
neighborhood.  The  building  was  erected,  before  the 
war,  in  the  interests  of  a  first  class  School  Enterprise. 
But  it  was  not  completed.  Hence  some  capital  is  re. 
quired  to  thoroughly  finish  the  buildings  and  put  the 
grounds  in  order.  Diawings  of  the  building  and  feu 
particulais  will  be  given  to  perions  who  have  the  requi- 
site ability  and  means  and  are  interested  in  this  unusuAl 
opportunity. 

97.— FOR  SALE— In  Conn.,  a  Boaiding  School 
for  Boys.  House  almost  new,  two  stories  with  base- 
ment and  attic,  containing  «6  rooms.  A  good  gymna- 
sium. Three  a-res  of  land  and  100  fruit  trees.  Loca- 
<ion  eligible.  Present  proprietor  s  reason  for  selling  Is 
lU  health.  Price  for  entire  property,  including  good 
will  and  part  of  fomiture,  $i7,ooq— a  r.asonable  por- 
tion of  which  may  remain  00  mortgage. 


Speakers.   Dialogue  Books,  Etc. 

Sent  by  mad  for  prices  named.    When  sent  by  Espress,  20  per  cent  dlsconnt 


AmrrfcMi  School  DlaiogOM,  Nxw,  (Gloih).  .$    60 
(Pftper).      40 

Amateur  Dzamu 160 

Axi  of  Extemporo  SpealdDg.    Bsatalii 1  60 

Book  of  Oimtory.  lEanluIlL    12mo 176 

Dotetar.     McSUgott 1  60 

DedMnatton  lor  the  IfiDion.  JM  L-Poetry ; 


Ench. 


IL— DtelognM )  HL— ProM. 

BoeiitJon.     Amnnn 

Sooatiofi.     OriiBth 

IBiff^i«*m      MitphfiH 

■Btortaixilx^JMolognes 

nm  Book  ot^Ktanr.     Iftunduiul 

IkM  Bpeafcar.    Fowle 

Hoine  Pnatimeo.    TaUenttx 

Hnnovoiu  Speaker.    Oldham.    13mo. 

UMe  Orator.    Northond 

ZttaeteMkor.    Norlliend 

Sattanil  Orator.    Northend 

HiUlaBal  gpeakar.    (Paper) 

Wattnnal  Speaker.    l2mo 


]2mo. 


60 

,  900 

.  1  63 

.  1  60 

.  1  'i6 

.  136 

.  1  60 

1  60 

900 

.  160 

60 

60 

136 

10 

.  160 

200 


New  Union  speaker.    Phfflniok 3  26 

New  Tork  l^eaker l  76 

"OneHondred"  Dlalognea.    Fowle 1  60 

Original  Dialogues.    Siagent 1  eo 

Bwlor  Deamaa.    Fowle 1  60 

Fatriotio  Eloqiienoe 1  76 

Patriotic  Speaker.    Baymond 176 

Prtmary  Speaker.    Sherwood 60 

Primary  l^>eak6r.    Phllbrlck 06 

Primary  Standard  Speaker.    Sargent 60 

Sabbath  School  Scrap  Book.    New  Ed 1  60 

School  DhOogoea.    LoveU 160 

School  Dialognoa.    Northend 1  30 

School  Day  Dialognes 1  60 

School  Exhibition  Book 60 

..  1  60 
..360 
..  1  00 
..150 
..  1  60 
..  1  00 
..  1  30 

ao 


School  Speaker.    Sanders.    12mo., 

Standard  Speaker.    Sargent 

Union  Speaker.    Sanders 

United  States  Speaker.     LoreU 

Universal  Speaker.     13mo 

Toting  American's  Speaker.    13mo. 

Tonng  Speaker.    LoYell 

100  <&oioo  Selections.    (Paper) 


WORKS  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING. 

I  Oral  LsoBona.    doCh 3  60    (    Sheldon's  Elementary  Instmotlon 9  00 

OdUBa*  Primary  OUect  Lessons 160        Sheldon's  Model  Lessons  on  Otjects 3  00 

Imaa's  OatUnea  Ot^ect  Teaching 100    I    Welch's  Ol^ect  Lessons 66 

a  F^abody's  Kindergarten  Qolde 160    |    Willson's  Manual  of  Ol^oct  Lessons 160 

hhool  and  IfisoeUaBeona  Books  of  ell  kinds  supplied  aft  PnbUahers  lomut  t^ktale  prka.     When 
1 5«  moil,  I  it&il  jirioss  most  be  obarged* 

jm- SEND  FOB  OUB  LIST  OP  "  ABTIGLS3  FOR  SVEBT BCBOOl." 

J.  W.  SCHERMEBHOBH  ft  CO.,  Fnblishers, 

Booksetters,  and  Manufsrtnrers  of  School  Merchandise  of  all  kinds. 

4S0  Brvome  Street,  New  Tprk, 


BLACK4MIABPS,  CRAYONS,  EASELS,  BttBBEBS,  ETC. 

HABCMONiyS  BIiACK-BOARD  SUPPORT 

ObvUtet  the  disadTtntaget  heretofore  attending  movable  black-boards,  and  has  become  desenredlj  pop- 
alar.    The  feet  are  of  iron,  and  saffl- 
*  A       clentlj    hcarjr  to    insure    stabilitj. 

The  posts  are  held  in  place  bj  iron 
sockets  (ci^rht  inches  deep),  so  de- 
signed that  lateral  motion  is  Imposei- 
ble.  Tt  is  thercrore  ri^d  and  snb- 
Btantial.  There  are  no  {rlaud  Jolnta : 
all  the  parts  are  flrmlj  bolted  to- 
gether, and  cannot  get  loopc — yet 
they  may  be  taken  apart  for  shippiog, 
by  removing  a  few  screws.  The 
board  ia  hang  on  two  centre-pins, 
aronnd  wliich  it  may  be  revolved. 
Below  centre-pin  is  a  lockpin,  for 
holding  board  in  perpendicular  posi- 
Mon.  The  board  tenches  the  Support 
only  on  these  three  pins,  and  is  aa 
noiseless  as  if  attached  to  a  wall. 
Beneath  the  board  is  a  shelf  for  cray- 
ons, and  for  catching  the  fiiliing  par- 
ticles of  chalk.  It  is  a  serviceable 
and  ornamental  piece  of  fhrniture  for 
the  school  and  lectare-room. 

PSTCE3. 

Size  adapted  to  any  one  of  onr 

Standard  Black-boards  . . . .  $8  Ou 
Same,  made  of  black- walnnt  . .    7  BO 

BLACK-BOARDS,  EUREKA  SLATED,  READY-MADE. 
Of  these  unrivalled  boards  we  have,  in  neat  tight  frames,  these  Stakdakd  aises : 

1— Size  2  ft.  X  3  ft $3  50  I  4— Size  8|  ft.  x  4^  ft $9  60 

2-  •'    2*ft.3t8*ft 626    6-'-    4ft.x6ft.. IS  00 

8—"    8ft.  X  4ft 7  00  I  Any  size  to  order,  per  sq.  ft 60 

Sam*  size*  in  black-wahnUfranu$,  each  board  extra 1  00 

BLACK-BOARDS,  SPHERICAL,  or  "SLATED  GLOBES." 
Invaluable  in  *'  Object  Tkachino,"  Matbbmatical  Gkographt,  Ac. 

No.  1.— On  handle,  very  convenient,  size  4  in.  diameter 1  50 

2.— Brass  meridian,  wood  ftame,        6  in.       "  

8.—         "  "  Pin.       "  

4.—        "  bronzed  frame,  12  in.       "         

6.—         "  '•  16in.       "  

<{.— High  bronzed  ftamc,  with  casters,  18  in.      "  

BLACK-BOARD  CRAYONS. 

•'  Eim»ka/'  Dnstlcp*  and  economlc4»l  (somewhat  like  Talc),  per  100 

Chalk  from  WaltLam,  per  gross,  40  cts.    Colored,  per  gross  1  50 

BLACK-BOARD   EASELS. 

No.  1.— Single,  ash 8  60 

^       2.-Double,"    ...  400 

Same  of  black-walnut,  extra,  each 1  OU 

BLACK-BOARD  RUBBERS. 

No.  0.  Sheep-skin,  small  size,  per  dozen (2  00  I  No.  8;  Lamb-skin,  fine  long  bleached  wool. .  6  00 

1 .  ''  regular  size,    ''  3  00  4.  Brussels,  NEW  and  neat  6  00 

2.  **         longer  wool,  bettor  finish    4  001         6.  Chamois-skin,  patented,very  superior  0  00 

BLACK-BOARD  POINTERS  (or  MAP  POINTERS). 

No.  1 .  Plain,  lengths  flrom  S}  to  6  ft.    Each . .  $0  80  |  No.'  2.  Same  size,  with  porcelain  knobs,  each      40 
CRAYON-HOLDER. 
Just  invented  and  patented.    Very  simple  and  ingenious.    Each 96 

^r-  See  oar  ««  LIST  OP  ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL.'' 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

And  sold  generally  by  School-Furnishing  Houses. 


6  00 

900 

16  00 

90  00 

80  00 

60 


Prospectus  of  "  Our  Young  Folks  *  for  186R 

^■•—a * 

With  the  number  for  January,  1868,  "Our  Young  Folks  "  will  enter  upon  \t%  fourth  year^  and  the 

PtiUishers  have  peculiar  pride  and  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  the  following  schedule  of  the  orincipal 

matters  which  awe  to  be  contained  in  the  new  volume,  believing  that  this  exhibit  alone  will  be  sumcient  to 

prove  their  constant  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  subscribers,  as  well  as  to  show  that  for  variety  of  con- 

tentfl*  for  strength  and  brilliancy  of  writers,  and  for  liberalitv  and  felicity  of  illustration,  '*  Our  YounV; 

Folks  "  is  unrivalled  in  the  juvenile  literature  of  the  world,  deriving,  as  it  does,  its  material  from  the  pens 

and  pencils  of  American  and  foreign  authors  and  artists,  wliile  In  all  cases  adhering  to  its  principle  of  giving 

0W7gmal  matter  in  every  department. 

The  responsible  management  of  the  Ma^zine  will  continue  in  the  same  hands  a^' heretofore,  and  while 

the  rule  of  the  Editorial  office  will  still  be  to  secure  all  tlie  best  things  that  can  be  had  without  regard  to  their 

•ouree,  the  positive  arrangements  of  the  conductors  include  these  features : 

Mr.  Charlbs  Dickbns — ^whose  pen  has  created  such  beautiful  pictures  of  child-life  in  the  histories  or 
LittU  A**/?,  Paul  Dombtyt  Poor  Jo,  and  David  Cop^rfield—hzB  been  induced  to  co-operate  with  the 
Editors  of  **  OuK  Young  Folks,"  and  has  written  a  juvenile  story  expressh  for  this  Magazine,  which  • 
will  not  even  appear  in  Eneland,  the  exchisive  right  of  publication  having  been  purchased  at  a  very 
large  outlay  by  ibe  Publishers  of  "Our  Young  Folks."  This  story  is  entitled  "A  Holiday 
Romance/*  \\\%\vi/our ^rts^  and  each  part  will  be  accompanied  by  Tifuli-pet^e  lUusirathny  drawn 
fay  the  greatest  English  designer,  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  who  has  consented  to  waive  his  decision  not  to 
<fraw  again  on  wood,  in  order  to  give  additional  interest  to  Mr.  Dickbns's  "  RoTnance." 

Tas  Author  of  "John  Halifax"  (Miss  Mui^ock)  has  also  been  engaged,  and  will  write  several 
articles  in  prose  and  verse.  Two  of  these,  "  The  Little  ye^v"  and  "  Aunm'ng'  Away,**  have  already 
been  received,  and  will  appear  as  soon  a»  the  lUubtrations  can  bo  picpared. 

Dk.  Isaac  I.  Hayks  will  complete  his  already  famous  Arctic  story,  **Cast  away  in  the  Co/ii,**  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Sto^'E,  after  finishing  her  narratives  of  "  Pussy  H'iBovt  and  Emily  Proudie,* 
will  contribute  other  tales pnd  sketches  in  her  inimitable  manner. 

Miss  Gbokgianna  M.  Craik,  one  of  the  most  £iivorite  of  younger  English  writers,  is  to  be  a  contributor. 
Her  first  story,  "  The  Old  Life  Boat"  will  be  printed  in  an  early  number. 

The  Author  of  "  Leslie  Goldthwaitb"  will  print  in  the  present  volume  a  new  story,  called  "  1^'hen 
I  was  a  Little  Girl." 

**  GaoRGS  Eager"  will  relate  more  ai Roinul-ihe-World-yoe's  strange  bnt  true  adventures  and  observa- 
tions in  Oriental  lands.  China  has  been  completed,  but  Turkey,  Hindostan,  Burmah,  Madagascar,  and 
other  romantic  Eastern  lands  and  waters  are  yet  to  be  described. 

Mr.  J.  H.  a.  Bonb  will  supplv  for  alternate  numbers  six  historical  articles,  giving^  in  a  form  no  less 
interesting  and  delightful  tnan  fiction,  authentic  'Qccoiints  of  some  of  the  most  important  epochs  in 
middle  age  and  modem  history.  Several  of  the  subjects  are  those  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  such  as 
Th€  Dovmfaii  of  the  Saxon.  Gods,  The  Children's  Crusade^  The  Marna  Charta,  etc  These 
articles  willbe  illustrated  with  historical  accuracy,  and  will  fill  a  place  which  nas always  been  vacant 
Dk.  J.  W.  Palmer  will  occasionally  paraphrase  an  ancient  myth,  or  relate  some  story  of  our  day. 
The  Author  of  the  "Seven  Little  Sisters"  has  prepared  a  charming  series,  called  **" Dame 
NeUur^s  Stories,**  and  these  sketches,  similar  in  character  to  her  former  contributions,  will  also  appear 
ia  "  Our  Young  Folks,"  explainmg  many  curious  phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Mies.  Louise  E  Chollkt,  in  addition  to  her  mnciful  stories,  has  written  three  little  lectures  upon  Heat, 
in  a  novel  and  entertaining  form,  which  will  be  given  soon. 

Miss  E.  S.  Phelps,  Mrs.  A.  ^^  Diaz.  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin,  Mrs.  Helen  C  Weeks,  "Aunt 
Fan.hy,"  The  Author  of  "  Little  Prudy,'^  Mary  N.  Prbscott,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Charles  J. 
Foster.  Charles  D.  Shanly,  "  Willy  Wisp,"  Clarence  Cook,  and  many  of  the  best  writers  Iiave 
all  prepared  articles  for  the  volume  of  186S,  in  which  also  appear  some  articles  bv  the  Editors,  and 
*  which,  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  will  contain  occasional  contributions  by  Mr.  Longfellow, 
Mr.  Whittier,  and  Prof.  Lowell. 

Music,  either  vocal  or  for  the  piano-forte,  will  be  given  in  each  number,  upon  a  plan  which  is  not  yet  fully 
matured. 

The  lLLt;sTRATioNS  will  continue  to  be  the  very  best  that  can  be  obtained  from  any  available  source, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  i;ecall  the  names  01  Dari.by,   Hbnnbssy,  Tenniel,  Eytinge,  Weir, 
McEntee,  Stephens,  Waud,  Fenn,  Hopptm.  Fredericks,  White,  and  Lumlev,  and  to  compare 
the  later  with  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  to  appreciate  how  mnch  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  this  department,  and  to  see  how  rapid  and  decided  has  been  its  improvement,  while  a 
comparison  between  "  Our  Young  Folks."  and  any  other  juvenile  magazine  cannot  fail  to  show  that 
the  former  maintains  the  highest  standard  in  this  respect. 
Fi;ll  page  Illustrations  will  be  published  ever\'  month  ;  an  early  number  will  contain  the  companiou 
of    the    colored    pictur*    contained  ^  iu    the    November    number,   while    occasional    colored 
hupplements,  at  least  equal  to  that  which  will  accompany  the  December  issue,  will  be  presented  to 
the  subscribers. 
The  Children  will  still  have  their  own  departments  in  the  Magazine — "  Round  the  Evening  Lamp" 
and  "Our  Letter-Box" — which  will  ne  as  intereHtiii«;  as  Editors  and  Subscribe!*  can  make  them. 
Each  number  of  the  new  volume  will  contain  a  Picture  Puzzle  from  Shakesfieartt  in  the  most  agree- 
able style  of  humorous  design. 
It  win  thus  be  seen  that  Out?  Young  Folks  for  1868  has  something  for  its  patrons  in  every  juvenile 
department ;  Romance^  History^  Fiction,  Fact,  Poetry,  Prose,  Fancy ^  Science,  Atusic,  Art  and  Amuse- 
ment, and  must  continue  to  be,  as  it  now  is,  a  Household  Necessity  and  Delight. 

SUBSCRIPTION.— The  Terms  of  "Our  Young  Folks"  will  remain  unchanged,  in  spite  of  the 
Jisrtatly  increased  expense  which  the  publication  of  the  new  volume  will  involve,  lliey  are  as  follows  .* — 
One  copy  for  twelve  months,  $2.00 ;  three  copies,  $5.00;  five  copies,  $8.00;  ten  copies,  $15.00;  twenty 
copies,  $3aoo ;  with  an  additional  copy  free  to  the  gett^-up  of  the  dub  of  twenty. 

Sobseriplions  should  be  remitted  9n  Post-Office  Orders  or  in  Drafts  on  Boston  or  New  York,  oayable  to 
the  order  of  Ticknor  &  Fields.    All  letters  should  be  addressed  to 

TIOKNOR  &  FIELDS,  PubUshers, 

ia4  Tremont  Street,  Boaton. 


All  In  all  the  Augfunt  number  excels  Its  fellows,  as  far  as  tliey  hare  hitherto 
excelled  all  rlTals.*'  — JTcufcville  Banner, 


1868. 


JANUARY. 

COMMENCES  A  NEW  VOLUME  OF 


1868. 
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PUBLfSHED    MONTHLY, 

ATTRACTITEI.T   II.I.rSTRATED   BT  THK  MOST  TALENTED  AHEBI> 

CAN  AKTISTS,  AND  CONTAINS  AMUSING  AND  UiSTBUCTIVK 

AKTICI.E8  UPON 


History,  Narrativa.  of  Traval,  Advanturea  !n  rarious  Countriaa,   Mannara  and  Customs 

of  Di'fferant  Nations,   Biographical  Skatchas,   Natural  History  and  Sclenca, 

with  Dalightfuf  Storlas  for  all  Young  Raadan. 

A  FnU-Fage  Oaxtoon,  for  ereiy  Humber  th^nghout  the  Tear. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE  HAS  MADE  ITS  MARK, 

B7    THB   ATTBA.0T1  V J<IN JJiSS   OF   ITS   QTiJSnBSBAL  APPBATtAlffOB. 

BY  THE  ARTISTIC  MERIT  OF  ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

By  the  great  lHver»ity,  Freshneee,  and  Healthinew  of  its  Literary  Contefits, 

The  Pablishen  promise  a  steady  improvement  in  the  new  volume,  introducing  many 
new  and  popular  features. 


TEBMS  OF  SITBSOHIFTION : 

S2.50  a  year,  In  advance;  3  copies,  $6.50;  6  copies,  $10.00;  10  copies,  $20.00,  and  an 
extra  copy  eratis ;  10  copies,  $35.00,  and  an  extra  copj'  gratis. 

Price  to  ciei^ymen  and  teachers,  $2.00  per  year. 

Single  copies,' 25  cents. 

The  Riverside  and  Putnam*8  Blagazine  ($4.00  per  annum)  sent  to  one  address  for 
$5.50. 

The  Riverside  and  The  Nursery  (a  magazine  for  youngest  readers,  $1.50  per  annum) 
sent  to  one  address  for  $3.00. 

Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 

HUKD  ANB  HOUGHTON,  Publishers, 

459  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

%•  Send  for  a  full  prospectus  of  Vol.  II.  announcing  the  preat  plans  for  next  year,  with 
special  inducements  for  clubs  and  premiums  for  new  subscribers,  among  which* are  the 

ONE  HUNDBED  DOIaliARS  PRIZE, 

THE  DICKENS  PRIZE, 

THE  MACAUT^T  PRIZE, 

THE  IRVING  PRIZE* 

•»•  1000  Ladies  wanted  immediately,  to  canvass  for  this  magazine.  Verj'  liberal 
terms  offered. 


*It  Is  pre-eminently  a  n&aBazlne  for  the  family— one  ivhleli  by  Its  hiapk 
ertt  In  literary  and  artlstle  charaeter,  la  a  powerful  means  of  eulture.'' — 
eriOen  Ueewder. 


"An  Educational  Novelty." 

RIDER'S  COMPOSITION  PAPER. 

The  Teacher  who  sincerely  desires  to  imorove  his  papils  in  '*  Qood  Eng:li8h*^  has  an  inyaloable  aid  ia 
Mr.  Rider^s  method  of  correctine;  compositions.  Under  the  old  plan,  weary  and  almost  profitless  hoars 
are  pa»8cd  in  writinff  otU  eorreeaotu  which  may  not  be  understood  by  the  papll,  even  if  he  talce  the 
tr<mDle  to  read  them., 

Rider's  Composition  Paper  makes  the  pnpil,  not  the  teacher,  correct  the  composition.  At  head  of 
fhect  is  table  of  rales  and  laws  which  are  liable  to  be  neglected,  each  appropriately  numbered.  The 
te«cbcr  ifl  to  nndcrilne  fltalty  words,  and  place  in  mai^n  a  svmbol  directing  pupil  to  proper  item  in 
table.  Then  papil  can  examine  and  analyze  the  principle  violated,  and  make  corrections.  Thus  he  iu- 
criubly  becomes  technically  and  Chorounily  fomiliar  with  the  requirements  of  the  English  language. 

As  a  time-saving  invention  it  is  most  unportant,  besides  reducing  composition  to  a  scientific  method. 

The  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  the  head  of  letter-paper,  property  rolea  with  blue  and  red  lines. 

Vint  Series  is  for  beginners  in  the  Art  of  Composition  who  inav1)e  careless  in  penmanship.  In 
spelling,  in  use  of  capitals,  etc.  Its  proper  use  will  prevent  habits  of  indilference  to  little  fiiults,  which 
are  easy  to  acquire  but  difflcult  to  mend. 

Seeond  Series  reviews  the  greater  points  of  the  Jlrat  and  attends  to  selection  of  words,  grammat- 
ical construction,  formation  of  sentences,  paragraphing,  condensing,  etc,  etc. 

natrd  SerleHy  without  forgetting  the  errors  corrected  in  the  Jlret  and  second,  has  reference  to 
Rhetorical  correctness  and  elegance,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  very  best  style  of  finished  English  Com- 
pooition.    Specimen  sheets,  by  mail,  prepaid,  S  cts. 

Priee  per  quire,  bjr  Bxpresa,  60  eta*       Price  per  ream,  20  quirea,  $8. 

•     Cleveland's  Standard  Series. 

y.    Ctympendiitm  of  ^n^  Us  A  Ziierature*    Comprising  English  Authors  from  14th  to  18th  Century 
inclusive.    TOS  pp.,  large  laibo.  Price— retail,  $S.60 ;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

JJ.    JSnffiisM  Ziierahite  of  Mneieenik  Century,    Comprising  living  English  Authors  and  those 
who  have  died  in  10th  Century.    800  pp.,  large  12mo.  Price— retail,  $8.60 ;  wholesale,  $3.10. 

JTTJ,    Compen^um  of  American  Ziierahtrc.    American  Authors  tcom  earliest  period  of  Ameri- 
can Literature  to  the  present.  Price— retail,  $3.60 ;  wholesale,  $3.10. 

jy»  Compendium  of  Ctaeeicat  Ziieraiure,  Consisting  of  Choice  Extracts  translated  Arom  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Prose  Writers  and  Poets.  Price— rcUll,  $2.50 ;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

T*  Toetieat  Work$  of  John  Mition,  with  his  Life,  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  Index. 
6(»  pp.  Price— retail,  $S.60 ;  wholesale,  $2;10. 

yi,  HYmn9  for  Sckooit,  with  appropriate  selections  from  Scripture,  and  tunes  suited  to  the 
metres  of  the  hymns.    3Tu  pp.,  18mo.  .  Price— retail,  75  cents ;  wholesale,  60  cents. 

The  Hymns  are  adapted  to  each  day  of  the  year,  are  familiar,  and  will  be  loved  as  long  as  the  English 
language  tntdnm.    Only  a  few  good  old  tunes  are  given,  ea.^y  to  be  sung,  and  favorites  with  all. 

We  supply  teachers  at  Wfu)le»aU  Prices.  Copies  by  mail  at  retail,  we  introduce  them  at  wkoleeale 
pHeetoiUjf. 

Beside*  school  editions  of  the  first  five  works,  others  are  published  upon  finer  paper,  and  bound  in 
^-arionit  Ktvles  of  beauty,  for  the  Household  Librarv. 

These  bookti  arc  recommended  by  the  first  scholars  and  educators,  and  are  used  extensively  In  our 
high-schools  and  colleges. 

FISCHER'S  XE1¥  LATIN  BOOK.— Part  I. 

THIRD  EDiTiON,  REVISED. 

This  book  revolutlcnices  the  study  of  Latin.  It  presents  a  New  method.  It  does  not  claim  to  open 
up  a  ^  Royal  road  to  learning,*'  nor  will  it  yield  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin  In  "  six  easy  lessons ;"  but 
it  win  aid  the  pupil  to  acquire  the  Latin  language  by  the  most  wttural  method  possible,  ^*  short  of  hear- 
ing it  spoken  in  the  Forum,  or  at  the  baths  of  Ancient  Rome.''  It  is  highly  commended  by  some  of  the 
beat  teachers  and  scholars.  Retail  Price  $1.25*  IVliolesale  Price  $1*  For  exaini- 
Batlon^.prepaidf  by  mall,  $1* 

MBNTiil.  AND  SOOLai.  OULTURB. 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

By  I«»  €.  Looms,  A.in.,  ni.D.,  Prceidenl  of  "MrkecUnff  Female  Cottege^ 

CX>Ht£KTS.— I.  How  TO  OBTAnr  KifOtruDGK.— II.  Omxrtattox,  Rkadiivo,  Lkcttrks,  CoirvKMA-noif,  A]ro 
MsDiTATioir  CovPAixD.— III.  Bvuts  BBiavwo  TO  Omuckvatiq:*.— IV.  Op  Books  amd  Rkaoiro.— V.  Judgwbkt  op 
Booaa.— YL  Op  Litiiio  iHSTBUcnom  axd  Lxctvrks.— TII.  Rcles  op  Ihprovxxxxt  bt  CoxrxasATioii.—VTn. 
PBAcncAX  Hnrrs  :  How  Axn  Wbcm  to  Spbak,  axd  Wbat  to  Bat.— IX.  Op  Btvdt  ok  Mbdxtatiox.— X.  Op  pixixo 
nut  ATTXTtiox.— XL  Or  Exlaboixg  thk  Capacitt  op  thx  Kind.— XIL  Op  iMPROvixa  thk  Mbxcrt.— XIII.  Or 
fixu-Ooxraoi..— XIV.  a  OHSBBm.  I>isrosniox.— XV.  Poutsxxss.— XVI.  Pbacticai.  Uixra  ox  BxnAviea. 

It  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  NEW  BEADING  BOOK  in  Schools. 

Specimen  sent,  postjMdd,  fi>r  75  cents,  ibe  irliolesale  price* 

J.  W.  ScHERMERHORN  &  Cc,  Publishcrs, 

480   Elxr^^3Cici.e   Alt..   SSO'e'v^  ^BTovliK^ 


A  CHARMING  GAME  FOR  EVERY  HOME. 


M AI\TELLE :  Tl:\e  New  Parlor  Gair\e, 

Combining  the  most  attractive  features  of 

CROQUET.  TEN  PINS  AND  BILLIARDS. 

The  invention  of  this  cliarming  (Jaine  marks  an  era  in  t!ie  Jiistory  of  Homo  anmse- 
ments,  for  it  possesj^es  almost  equal  interest  for  all  members  of  the  hcmsehokl.  it 
fascinates  the  grown  people,  and  delights  the  little  folks,  and  so  makes  an  attniciivo 
social  amusement. 

IT    MAKES   HOME    ATTRACTIVE 

By  thus  providing  pleasure  for  all,  and  is  welcomed  in  all  refined  homes.     No  other 
game  can  compare  with  it  in  variety  and  interest.    The  introduction  of  such  a  Game 


into 


SCHOOLS  AND   ACADEMIES 


Would  give  an  attractiveness  to  after-study  houra,  hardly  otherwise  lo  be  obtained. 
The  attention  of  Teachers  is  specially  called  to  this  subject,  as  being  one  which  has 
not  yet  received  due  attention.  The  Game  is  elegantly  finished  in  every  respect, 
and  is  highly  ornamental.  Tlie  Board  is  covered  with  finest  green  cloth — the  Cen- 
terpiece and  Reflectors  are  Silver  plated  (and  rubber  cushioned  to  aid  the  rebound  of 
the  balls) — the  Balls  are  Ivory — the  Mallets  are  Ebony,  etc.  An  illustrated  descrip- 
tion book,  giving  full  instructions  for  playing,  accompanies  each  Game.  To  any 
person  wishing  fuller  information,  this  boqk  (which  contains  also  the  interesting 
Legend  of  MaTtelle\  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  10  cents  to  prepay  postage,  etc. 

RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

'  14  BOND  STREET,  NEW  VOKK. 
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INNER  LIFE  OF  RJIFORM  SCHOOLS. 
I. — ^Th£  Rauhe  Havs,  Hamburg. 

ON  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  October,  1832,  a  young  candidate  for 
the  Christian  ministry  met,  at  the  house  of  a  schoolmaster  Hi  die 
German  city  of  Hamburg,  a  number  of  friends,  who,  like  himself,  were 
"richer  in  faith  and  love  than  in  silver  and  gold."  They  were  members 
of  a  self-constituted  city  missionary  society,  laboring  among  the  lower 
dasses  of  that  splendid  but  corrupt  city.  Though  without  money  or 
infiuence,  they  declared  it  necessary,  for  the  furthering  of  their  benevp- 
lent  designs,  "to  found  a  house  for  the  sole  object  of  rescuing  children 
from  sin  and  unbelief;"  and  they  solemnly  promised  one  another  to 
give  themselves  no  rest  until  their  object  should  be  accomplished. 

About  the  same  time,  in  a  most  providential  manner,  there  was  left, 
by  the  will  of  a  benevolent  person,  for  charitable  purposes,  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  which  the  executor  placed  in  the  hands  of  diis  devoted 
band.  Other  gifts  of  money  flowed  in  upon  them ;  and  before  many 
weeks  were  passed,  a  wealthy  landowner  had  made  them  the  happy  posses- 
sors of  a  small  one^^tory  straw-thatched  cottage,  lying  near  the  hamlet  of 
Horn,  about  three  miles  from  Hamburg.  There  was  attached  to  the  house 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  watered  by  a  brook,  and  covered  with  sprawl- 
ing bushes,  ditches,  and  hillocks.  Here,  in  November,  1833,  the  lead- 
ing BpiTii  of  the  society,  I.  H.  Wichem  (now  Dr.  Wichem),  came,  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  to  begin  their  Christian  experiment  A  few  days 
after,  they  received  three  vagabond  boys  from  the  streejts  of  Hambuig. 
Before  the  year  was  ended,  the  number  had  been  increased  to  twelve,  vary- 
ing from  five  to  eighteen  years  of  age — all  of  them,  however,  old  in  the 
experience  of  wretchedness  and  vice.  One  of  the  lads,  twelve  years  of 
age,  had  been  convicted  of  no  less  than  ninety-three  thefts,  and  so  nearly 
allied  to  brutes  had  they  all  become,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  from 
their  sight  such  delicacies  as  old  tallow  candles,  so^,  raw  potato-skin^ 
and  articles  of  like  rare  reli3h. 
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Describing  this  most  Christian  charity,  Elihu  Burritt  says  :  "These 
boys  had  been  treated  or  regarded  as  a  species  of  human  vermin,  baffling 
the  power  of  the  authorities  to  suppress.  They  had  slept  under  carts,  in 
doorways,  herding  with  swine  and  cattle  by  night,  when  begging  or 
thieving  hours  were  past  Such  were  the  boys  that  found  themselves 
looking  at  each  other  in  wonder  and  surprise  the  first  evening  they  gath- 
ered around  the  hearthstone  of  that  cottage-home.  There  was  no  illu- 
sion about  this  sudden  transformation  in  their  experience.  In  their 
midst  was  that  bland,  benevolent  man,  with  his  kind  eyes  and  voice, 
looking  and  speaking  to  them  as  a  father  to  his  children.  And  there 
was  his  mother,  with  the  law  of  kindness  on  her  lips,  in  her  looks,  in 
every  act  and  word  ;  and  he  called  Ber  mother,  and  ihey  call  her  mother ; 
and  the  first  evening  of  their  common  life  she  became  the  mother  of  their 
love  and  veneration  ;  and  they,  ragged,  forsaken,  hopeless  castaways, 
conceived  in  sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity,  became  the  children  of  her 
affection.  This  cottage,  away  from  the  city  and  its  haunts,  with  its 
bright  fire  by  night  and  the  little  beds  under  the  roof— with  its  great 
Bible  and  little  Psalm-books,  was  to  be  their  home.  The  great  chestnut- 
tree  that  threw  out  its  arms  over  it,  and  all  the  little  trees,  and  the  ditches, 

hillocks,  and  bushes  of  that  acre,  toere  ihesr  own The  feeling 

of  home  came  warming  into  their  hearts  like  the  emotions  of  a  new 
existence,  as  the  father  spoke  to  them  of  our  house,  our  trees,  our  cab- 
bages, turnips,  potatoes,  pigs,  and  geese  and  ducks,  *  which  we  will  grow 
for  our  comfort.'" 

As  it  was  a  prime  object  to  have  these  children  forget  the  past  (a  full 
forgiveness  for  all  past  transgressions  being  accorded  when  the  inmate 
stepped,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  cottage),  and  to 
introduce  a  new  life,  the  name  which  was  first  selected — The  House  of 
Rescue — ^was  dropped,  as  being  too  significant;  and  from  the  first  homely 
but  dear  old  thatched  cottage  the  institution  was  called  the  Rauhe  Haus* 
— the  Rough  House.  And,  as  it  was  as  vital  an  object  to  divest  the  place 
of  eveiy  penal  aspect,  so  that  it  should  seem,  as  it  was  really  intended  to 
be,  a  home,  and  not  a  place  of  confinement,  the  earliest  work  was  the 
removal  of  the  high  wall  and  fences  that  surrounded  the  cottage  when  it 
came  into  their  hands,  and  to  take  all  the  bolts  and  bars  from  the  win- 
dows and  doors.  The  defenceless  condition  of  the  premises  was  thus  at 
once  seen,  and  the  boys  were  assured  that  no  walls  or  bolts  detained 


•  Liefae  Bays-:  "  The  name  Banhe  Haas,  which  ik  Qennan  means  rough  houte^  Is  an  awkward 
translation  of  Uie  ori^nalpaMt  name  into  the  more  aristocratic  German.  The  house  was  bnilt 
some  hmidred  years  before,  by  a  cerUin  Mr.  Bnge,  who  was,  perhaps,  as  littie  of  a  rough  fellow 
as  need  be.  Vbe  people  knew  it  ever  since  by  the  name  of  ita  foonder,  "  Rage's  house ;"  but  as 
the  FUat-DeiUteh  or  Saxon  word  fvge  is  the  same  as  the  English  rough  and  the  Dutch  ruig^ 
learned  men  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  translated  by  the  ooiresponding  German  word  rauhs.** 
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them ;  "that  there  was  only  one  cord  that  should  bind  them,  and  that  the 
cord  of  love."  The  bo}'s  at  once  set  to  work.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
week  they  had  made  a  year's  progress  in  this  new  Hfe  and  its  hopes  and 
expectations.  The  faith  that  they  could  do  something,  be  something, 
and  own  something,  grew  daily  within  them.  "So  eager  did  they  be- 
come," says  the  first  report  of  the  institution,  "to  accomplish  the  under- 
taking, that  they  frequently  worked  by  lantern-light  in  the  evening,  root- 
ing up  bushes  and  trees,  in  spite  of  snow  or  rain."  As  the  number  of 
pupils  increased,  Mr.  Wichem  saw  that  the  size  of  the  family  would 
seriously  a£fect  its  domestic  character.  He  therefore  divided  the  company 
into  households,  containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  each, — the  children 
themselves,  as  each  new  house  was  required,  performing  a  large  part  of 
the  work.  The  first  colony,  "under  the  care,"  as  the  report  says,  "of 
an  earnest  young  disciple  of  the  law  of  love,  who  had  come  from  a  dis- 
tance to  discipline  his  heart  and  life  to  the  regime  of  kindness,  and  vho 
had  lived  in  their  midst  as  an  elder  brother, "  commenced  their  separate 
fiimily  life  with  affecting  ceremonies.  On  a  bright  Sabbath  morning, 
and  in  the  presence  of  several  hundred  friends,  the  new  cottage  was  dedi- 
cated "to the  Good  Shepherd,  through  whose  love  and  help  twenty-seven 
boys  had  already  been  gathered  into  a  sheltering  fold." 

As  their  numbers  and  resources  increased,  new  cottages,  of  the  same  un- 
pretending character,  were  built  in  a  semicircle  around  the  Rough  House. 
Girls  were  admitted,  and  separate  cottages  were  constructed  for  them. 
Mr.  Burritt  found,  in  1851,  quite  a  cottage-village,  with  workshops, 
dwelling-houses,  a  little  chapel,  a  wash  and  drying  house,  a  printing- 
office,  bake-house,  and  other  buildings.  There  were  in  all  about  seventy 
boys  and  twenty-five  girls,  constituting  four  families  of  boys  and  two  of 
girls.  Each  &mily-house  was  under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent 
(male  or  female),  assisted  by  one  or  more  brothers,  as  they  are  called — 
the  superintendent  being  ordinarily  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  These 
brothers  are  young  men  of  the  best  character,  who  undergo  a  training  of 
three  or  four  years,  after  which  they  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of 
similar  institutions  now  rising  all  over  Germany,  quickened  into  life  by 
this  blessed  experiment ;  or  they  become  city  missionaries,  carrying  the 
gospel,  personally,  to  the  neglected  and  wretched.  From  thirty  to  forty 
brothers  are  inmates  of  this  institution  at  one  time,  receiving  no  remuner- 
ation but  their  living,  superintending  the  industry  and  aiding  in  conduct- 
ing the  moral  discipline  of  the  establishment 

Each  fiimily  is,  to  some  extent,  an  independent  community.  The 
members  eat  and  sleep  in  their  own  dwelling,  and  the  children  belonging 
to  each,  look  up  to  their  own  particular  father  or  mother  as  home-bred 
children  to  a  parent  The  bond  of  union  is  the  loving  father  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  institution ;  closely  drawn  by  the  morning  and  even- 
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ing  gatherings  for  prayer  in  die  chapel  or  mother-house,  and  die  cele- 
bration, in  common,  of  the  many  festivals  of  the  Church. 

The  superintendents  of  the  several  houses  meet  Dr.  Wichem  weekly* 
to  render  their  reports,  and  to  discuss  all  questions  of  discipline.  In 
dietr  turn,  each  separate  family  visits  him,  once  a  week,  in  his  study; 
and  the  record  of  each  member,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  fully  considered 
and  passed  upon, — any  chikl  being  permitted,  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
terview, to  hold  a  private  conference  with  Dr.  W.,  a  privilege  that  is 
often  improved. 

The  children  were  told,  at  the  banning,  that  labor  is  the  price  of 
Uoingy  and  that  they  must  earn  their  own  bread  if  they  would  enjoy  it 
Mr.  Wichem  did  not  point  diem  to  ease  and  affluence,  but  to  an  honor- 
able poverty,  which  they  were  taught  was  not  in  itself  an  evil.  In  illus^ 
tration  of  this,  the  dress,  food,  and  furniture  of  the  cottages  are  of  the 
simplest  character.  The  secular  education  giv^en  is  of  the  most  rudi- 
mental  description,  reaching  about  the  average  of  the  German  primaij 
schools, — three-quarters  of  the  weekly  recitations  being  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible-catechism,  Church-histoiy,  and  to  music.  The  prin- 
cipal labor,  forming,  is  carefully  taught  in  all  its  branches ;  in  addition, 
instruction  is  given  by  die  brothers  in  printing  and  other  trades.  The 
boys  remain  at  the  Rough  House  about  four  years,  and  the  girls  five. 
They  are  then  apprenticed  to  service,  chiefly  in  the  citj  of  Hamburg, 
whenever  the  excellent  superintendent  esteems  the  work  of  redemption 
sufficiendy  confirmed  to  admit  of  their  exposure  again  to  temptation. 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  school,  over  two  hundred  children,  two-thirds 
of  them  boys,  have  been  received.  Of  all  these,  only  five  have  proved 
decided  fiiilures, — three  boys  and  two  girls  having  again  been  impris- 
Mied.  All  but  twelve  proved  to  be  everything  that  could  be  desired, — 
a  most  marvellous  result  of  twenty  years'  labor,  considering  the  material 
upon  which  this  devoted  man  exercised  his  discipline. 

The  simple  means  upon  which  Mr.  Wichem  relied  for  the  accom- 
plishmeirt  of  his  work,  were  prayer,  the  Bible,  singing,  affectionate  con- 
versation, severe  punishment  when  unavoidable,  and  constant,  steady 
employment  in  useful  labor.  In  a  peculiar  manner  he  relied  upon  the 
Word  of  God.  He  made  the  whole  Bible  the  familiar  companion  and 
food  of  the  pupil.  The  whole  Scripture  was  made  to  open  to  their  minds, 
in  an  impressive  series  of  readings,  like  a  mine  of  priceless  metal — reach- 
ing a  climax  in  the  Evangel  of  the  New  Testament  The  thought  that, 
miserable,  wicked,  despised  as  they  were,  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  loved 
them,  loved  them  enough  to  suffer  and  die  for  them,  and  stjll  loved  them, 
melted  their  hearts,  and  gave  them  both  hope  and  a  strong  incentive 
to  reformation.  On  one  occasion,  when  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  their  education,  the  superintendent  discovered  that  some  of 
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them  had  taken  nails  from  the  premises  for  their  own  use  without  per- 
mission*  He  called  them  together,  expressed  his  great  disappointment 
and  sorrow  that  they  had  profited  so  little  by  the  instructions  which  had 
been  given  them,  and  told  them  that,  until  he  had  evidence  of  their 
sincere  repentance,  he  could  not  admit  them  to  the  morning  and  even* 
ing  religious  exercises  of  his  femily.  With  expressions  of  deep  regret 
for  their  sins,  with  promises,  entreaties,  and  tears,  they  begged  to  have  this 
privilege  restored  to  them.  But  he  was  firm  in  his  refusal.  A  few  even- 
ings afterward,  while  walking  in  the  garden,  he  heard  youthful  voices  in 
the  shrubbery ;  and,  drawing  near  unperceived,  he  found  that  the  boys 
had  formed  themselves  into  little  companies  of  seven  or  eight,  which  met 
mornings  and  evenings,  in  different  retired  spots  in  the  garden,  to  sing, 
read  the  Bible,  and  pray  among  themselves  ;  to  ask  God  to  forgive  them 
the  nns  they  had  committed,  and  to  give  them  strength  to  resist  tempta- 
tion in  the  future.  With  such  evidence  of  repentance,  he  soon  restored 
to  them  the  privilege  of  attending  morning  and  evening  prayers  with  his 
&mily.  Soon  after,  on  entering  his  study  one  morning,  he  found  it 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  which  the  boys  had  arranged  there  at 
early  daybreak,  in  testimony  of  their  joy  and  gratitude  for  his  kindness. 
The  songs  and  hymns  were  specially  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  the  community,  and  it  has  often  happened  that  the  singing  of 
an  appropriate  hymn,  both  at  the  gatherings  in  the  mother's  chamber 
(which  were  always  more  or  less  kept  up)  and  in  the  little  chapel,  has 
awakened  the  firet  sacred  feeling  in  obdurate  and  brutified  hearts. 
Sometimes  a  voice  would  drop  from  the  choir,  and  then  weeping  and 
sobbing  would  be  heard  instead.  The  children  would  say  they  could 
not  sing :  they  must  think  of  their  past  lives— of  their  brothers  and  sisters 
— of  their  parents  living  in  vice  and  misery  at  home.  On  several  occa- 
sions the  singing  exercise  had  to  be  given  up,  the  children  being  sent 
into  the  garden  to  recover  themselves  1 

In  July  of  1843  a  terrible  conflagration  swept  over  a  portion  of  Ham- 
burg. On  the  second  day  of  the  fire,  when  some  of  the  frantic  sufferers 
came  to  the  Rough  House  for  shelter,  the  boys,  greatly  excited,  besought 
Mr.  Wichem  to  allow  them  to  go  to  the  city  to  offer  their  aid.  Feeling 
no  ordinary  anxiety  as  to  the  force  of  the  temptations  for  escape  or 
plunder  in  a  scene  of  so  much  confusion,  he  permitted  a  band  of 
twenty-two  to  accompany  him,  on  condition  that  they  would  keep  to- 
gether, and  return  with  him  at  an  appointed  time.  This  they  promised, 
and  this  trust  in  them  they  did  not  betray.  Their  conduct  was  physically 
as  well  as  morally  heroic ;  they  rushed  into  the  greatest  danger  to  save 
life  and  property,  and  although  pressed  to  receive  rewards,  always  steadily 
refused  them.  At  stated  intervals  they  returned  to  the  appointed  place 
to  reassure  the  confidence  of  the  superior.    On  one  occasion  a  lad  tarried 
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beyond  the  appointed  time,  but  at  last  appeared,  quite  exhausted  by  his 
labor.  Mr.  W.  afterward  learned  (not  from  the  lad,  but  from  the  gentle- 
man whose  property  he  had  labored  to  save)  that  he  had  refused  all 
compensation,  although  it  was  strenuously  urged  upon  him.  Other 
bands  of  boys  were  sent  afterward  as  relays,  until  the  fire  was  sub- 
dued. They  had  become  a  law  unto  themselves ;  and  had  discovered 
the  truth  of  the  divine  philosophy,  that  it  is  "more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." 

In  the  report  for  1843,  cmong  the  encouraging  facts,  it  is  stated  that 
the  sincerity  of  the  change  in  the  hearts  of  the  inmates  was  illustrated  by 
a  return  of  filial  feeling.  Mr.  Wichem  says  :  **  A  girl  who  had  formerly 
attacked  her  mother's  life,  now  sits  in  tears  a  whole  afternoon  if  disap- 
pointed of  a  visit  from  her.  When  asked  the  cause,  she  replied  that 
'when  she  lived  with  her  mother  she  did  not  love  her,  and  often  wished 
to  leave  her :  but  now  she  loves  her  infinitely.'  And  her  actions  prove 
that  love  and  fidelity,  not  only  to  her  mother  but  to  all,  have  become 
part  of  her  being."  Another  poor,  excellent  woman  had  wholly  de- 
spaired of  her  son  :  "Now, " says  the  report,  "this  boy  is  often  accessible 
to  no  other  influence  than  that  exercised  on  him  by  the  mention  of  his 
mother ;  and  after  a  visit  from  him  she  repeated  his  words  ^addressed  to. 
her,  *  How  glad  I  am  to  have  gone  to  the  Rauhe  Haus  I  Now,  if  my 
Aiother  should  die,  I  should  not  be  the  cause  of  it,  as  I  should  have 
been  before,  when  I  gave  her  so  much  trouble  I' " 

We  would  linger  longer  over  these  simple  but  affecting  recitals,  had 
we  space,  for  the  material  afforded  by  Mr.  Wichem's  reports  is  both  rich 
and  abundant  As  the  rainbow  snatches  its  brilliant  hues  from  the 
fringes  of  the  storm,  so  this  earnest,  Christian  disciple  has  spanned  the 
depths  of  sin  with  a  bow  of  promise,  formed  by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
shining  upon  the  reeking  dregs  of  humanity.  Over  the  gateway  of  this 
house  of  redemption  an  angel  might  record  the  legend,  as  a  rebuke  to 
unbelief  and  inactivity,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  and  on 
the  reverse  it  might  be  written,  "Even  so,  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish." 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Dr.  Wichem's  institution,  with  all  its  sep- 
arate homes,  is  small  compared  with  our  houses  of  refuge.  The  whole 
establishment  is  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent,  aided  by  a  com- 
mittee  of  pious  men,  and  is  sustained  by  the  charity  of  the  community. 
The  inmates,  who  come  voluntarily  and  are  held  by  no  force  in  the  in- 
stitution, are  retained  for  the  long  period  of  four  and  fL\^  years ;  and 
they  are  fully  taught  the  trades  which  they  are  expected  to  follow  for  a 
livelihood.  They  are  all  placed  in  small  families,  under  the  care  of  a 
large  number  of  educated  and  trained  Christian  young  men,  who  offer 
their  time  and  services  to  the  institution  for  no  other  salary  than  their 
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board  and  the  valuable  experience  thej  will  gain  while  conducting  its 
discipline  and  superintending  the  labor  and  education  of  the  inmates. 
In  twenty  years  but  two  hundred  children  were  sent  out,  as  supposed 
to  be  reformed — an  average  of  ten  a  year. 

Here  are  several  elements  which  we  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  secure  in  this  country.  And  first  of  all,  and  most  to  be  desired,  is  the 
self-denying  and  long-sustained  enthusiasm  of  the  devoted  head  of  the 
"Inner  Mission,"  and  the  unceasing  flow  to  the  institution  of  a  body  of 
intelligent  and  devoted  young  men,  consecrating  themselves  to  the  mis- 
sionaiy  work,  and  offering  themselves,  without  reward,  as  elder  brothers, 
to  fill  eveiy  office  incident  to  the  labor,  instruction,  and  discipline  of 
the  children. 

An  institution  so  small  and  graduating  its  subjects  at  such  long  periods, 
would  make  but  little  impression  upon  the  juvenile  depravity  of  such  a 
ci^  as  New  York ;  but  as  a  model  establishment,  a  training-school  for 
officers  and  teachers  of  similar  reformatories,  and  a  Christian  experi- 
ment upon  the  most  desperate  cases  of  juvenile  vice,  it  would  be  of  ines- 
timable service,  if  some  earnest  man  should  feel  himself  to  be  called  of 
God  to  such  a  work,  and  should  go  forth  in  the  faith  of  a  Wichem  and 
a  MtUler  to  organize  such  a  mission  in  behalf  of  neglected  and  criminal 
childhood. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

SCIENCE,  in  the  proper  use  of  the  term,  is  intelligent  knowledge  of 
things  and  their  relations.  Each  science  by  itself  is  a  collection 
of  facts  that  have  been  subjected  to  a  searching  process  of  analysis  and 
classification.  And  scientific  men  are  not  satisfied  till  they  can  group 
all  of  a  particular  class  of  facts  under  one  idea,  which  governs  them  all  ; 
or  filing  in  this,  till  they  have  so  divided  the  class  that  all  its  facts  shall 
&11  under  several  special  ideas,  themselves  subordinate  to  some  one 
general  idea,  and  thus  parts  of  a  system.  And  in  studying  a  science,  we 
know  how  utterly  useless  it  is  to  attempt,  at  first,  to  learn  the  immense 
mass  of  facts  that  any  science  presents.  For  instance,  in  Zoology,  what 
human  brain  could  carry  even  the  names  of  the  half-million  living  and 
extinct  species  of  animals,  much  less  the  appearance,  the  character,  the 
structure,  the  habits,  the  locality,  the  history  of  each  ?  But  if  we  learn  the 
four  great  classes,  and  their  thirteen  sub-classes,  with  the  thread  of  life 
that  runs  through  each,  with  its  definite  modification  in  each,  we  have 
an  outline  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  we  may  fill  up  at  our  leisure. 
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The  labor  of  an  hour  thus  saves  the  blind  groping  of  jears,  perhaps.     It 
.  is  essential  in  every  science  to  have  such  an  outline,  utider  which  we 
may  arrange  our  scattered  facts. 

But  no  less  essential  is  it,  if  we  wish  to  comprehend  each  sdence  in 
its  relation  to  other  sciences,  and  to  know  each  in  its  proper  place,  that 
we  should  have  a  proper  classification  of  sciences — a  science  of  sciences. 
The  French,  who  love  order  above  everything  else,  have  naturally  been 
the  leaders  in  this  systemization.  A  remark  of  Descartes,  that  all  knowl- 
edge must  proceed  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  phenomena, 
has  been  the  germ  developed  by  several  French  writers  of  this  century. 
Aiiguste  Comte,  however,  has  done  most  of  all  to  put  the  classification 
of  the  sciences  on  a  solid  basis.  And  perhaps  to  this,  together  with  his 
founding  the  social  science,  the  future  fame  of  the  self-elected  high-priest 
of  Positivism  will  be  due.  The  sketch  I  give  below  is  condensed  from 
Comte's,  with  several  important  modifications  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
scale.  In  one  of  these  modifications  I  follow  Stuart  Mill ;  in  one,  Thom- 
son after  Littri ;  and  two  modifications  are  now  offered  for  the  first  time, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Every  science  has  two  aspects,  a  concrete  and  an  abstract — one  of  facts, 
the  other  of  principles ;  as,  for  instance,  History  and  the  Philosophy  of 
History.  Besides  these,  most  sciences  have  arts  depending  upon  them, 
for  at  least  their  highest  forms, — as  the  art  of  Music  depends  upon  the 
concrete  science  of  Music,  and  that  again  upon  the  abstract  science  of 
Acoustics.  The  logical  order  is  firom  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  from 
the  thought  to  its  fulfilment  in  &cts.  But  the  order  of  discovery  is  the 
reverse.  Men  practise  an  art  before  they  learn  the  science  on  which  it 
depends ;  and  they  gather  facts  for  the  concrete  sciences  before  they  elu- 
cidate the  principles  of  the  abstract  sciences.  But  the  abstract  science  ih 
turn  leads  to  a  more  perfect  understanding  and  a  better  arrangement  of 
its  concrete  science ;  and  this  again  gives  a  more  thorough  mastery  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  art  is  based,  and  consequently  its  greater  prac- 
tical perfection.  But  besides  this,  the  abstract  sciences  have  an  order 
among  themselves,  which  the  concrete  sciences  and  the  arts  must  fol- 
low too. 

Following  Descartes's  principle  of  proceeding  from  the  simpler  to  the 
more  complex  phenomena,  Comte  rightly  places  Mathematics  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  sciences  :  for  it  is  self-contained  ;  it  borrows  noth- 
ing from  the  other  sciences,  and  lends  to  all.  Mathematics  is  an  expo- 
sition of  the  laws  of  number  and  extension,  and  may  be  divided  into 
three  sub-sciences.  Geometry,  which  is  a  series  of  deductions  from  the 
idea  of  space,  furnishes  the  laws  for  the  concrete  science  of  Trigonometry, 
which  again  is  applied  to  the  arts  of  Mensuration  and  Navigation.    Arith- 
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metic  and  Algebra  are  really  bat  one  science,  and  have  both  an  abstract 
and  a  concrete  side,  which  are  mixed  together  in  most  text-books.  The 
art  of  accounts  and  reckoning  depends  upon  this  science.  The  third 
and  highest  subdivision  of  Mathematics  is  the  science  of  abstract  motion 
and  force,  made  concrete  in  the  ordinary  text-books  of  mechanics,  and 
applied  in  the  art  of  making  and  managing  machinery.  Mathematics  is 
thus  complete  in  itself.  One  may  study  it  without  a  knowledge  of  any 
other  science.  And  accordingly  we  find  that  pure  Mathematics  was  the 
only  science  of  which  the  ancients  had  any  considerable  knowledge. 
True,  the  Calculus,  Algebra,  and  most  of  Mechanics  have  been  added 
since.  But  the  changes  have  been  those  of  addition,  not  of  subversion. 
The  foundations  of  the  science  were  fairly  established  in  the  age  of  Eu- 
clid and  Archimedes, 

Not  so  with  Astronomy.  Here  the  concrete  science,  which  gives  the 
position  and  names  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  was  much  the  same  as  now, 
with  the  important  exception  of  the  discoveries  of  the  telescope.  And 
the  art  of  predicting  eclipses  and  tides  and  seasons  was  pretty  well  under- 
stood. But  abstract  Astronomy  was  involved  in  the  cycles  and  epicycles 
of  Ptolemy  for  want  of  one  principle — ^the  law  of  gravitation.  As  soon 
as  that  was  discovered,  Astronomy  became  a  true  science.  It  presup- 
poses the  laws  of  Mathematics  and  its  one  great  principle  besides.  That 
principle  has  been  worked  out  in  such  detail  by  Newton,  La  Place,  atid 
others,  that  Astronomy  is  now  practically  perfect  in  its  principles, — a  state 
which  none  of  the  higher  sciences  can  be  said  to  have  attained  to  yet 

Next  above  and  presupposing  the  laws  of  Mathematics  and  of  Astron- 
omy, is  a  science,  or  rather  a  group  of  sciences,  which  Comte  classes 
under  five  heads :  Barology^  or  the  Science  of  weight ;  ITurmology,  the 
science  of  heat;  Acoustics,  the  science  of  sound ;  Optics,  the  science  of 
tight ;  and  EUcirohgy,  the  science  of  electricity.  All  these  Comte  classes 
under  the  general  name  of  Physics.  Perhaps  the  recent  discoveries,  show- 
ing that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion,  will  furnish  a  solution  to  the  ques- 
tion which  Comte  leaves  unsetded  here — of  what  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  holds  these  sub-sciences  together  in  one  general  science. 
Heat  is  now  discovered  to  be  a  mode  of  motion.  Sound  and  light  have 
long  been  known  to  be  so  also.  Weight  is  simply  the  motion  of  one 
body  toward  another.  And  electricity  is  probably  only  another  form  of 
motion.  We  know  from  recent  discoveries  that  all  these  modes  of  mo- 
tion have  a  correlation  between  themselves,  and  can  be  changed  into  one 
another,  back  and  forth.  And  we  know  that  all  these  modes  of  motion 
obtain  throughout  the  universe  as  well  as  upon  our  earth,  as  indeed  all 
the  laws  of  matter  do.  But  we  study  them  upon  the  earth,  so  that  if 
Astronomy  is  the  science  of  celestial  motion.  Physics,  as  we  study  it,  is 
the  science  of  terrestrial  motion. 
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Fourth  in  the  list  of  the  sciences  comes  Chemistrj,  whose  lavs  are 
assuredly  the  workings  of  a  force  called  chemical  affinity,  but  which  has 
as  yet  eluded  the  efforts  of  chemists  to  fix  and  determine.  The  so-called 
laws  of  Chemistry  are  mostly  empirical  We  cannot  tell  in  most  cases 
what  the  result  of  an  analysis  or  synthesis  of  chemical  substances  will  be 
till  the  experiment  is  tried ;  and  that  is  proof  that  we  have  not  yet  got 
the  science  of  Chemistry — the  principle  that  controls  it  Upon  Inorganic 
Chemistry  depend  the  concrete  science  of  Mineralogy  and  the  historical 
science  of  Geology,  as  well  as  the  art  of  Mining. 

We  now  pass  from  the  laws  of  matter  to  those  of  life.  The  laws  of  all 
the  previous  sciences  are  needed  to  support  life.  These  are  unfolded  in 
the  abstract  science  of  Biology,  on  which  the  concrete  science  of  Botany 
and  Zoology  depend.  Here  perhaps  is  the  place  in  the  circle  of  the 
sciences  in  which  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  discoveries 
are  now  being  made ;  although  the  root  of  the  matter  is  not  reached, 
nor  can  well  be  till  Physics  and  Chemistry  have  as  sure  a  basis  as  Astron- 
omy and  Mathematics  have.  But  meanwhile  many  partial  laws  of  Biol- 
ogy are  being  discovered.  The  generalization  of  Cuv-ier  in  Zoology  was 
an  unconscious  application  of  biological  laws,  which,  when  later  dis- 
covered, verified  his  plan  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  in  an  astonishing 
manner.  Such  another  generalization  needs  to  be  made  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  before  Botany  can  be  truly  called  a  science.  Biology  assumes 
two  shapes,  according  as  it  is  regarded  statically  or  dynamically,  which 
are  ordinarily  known  as  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

The  next  step  in  the  scale  is  to  F^chology,  the  science  of  mind.  If 
the  ultimate  principles  of  life  are  not  yet  found,  much  less  are  those  of 
mind.  Very  much  has  been  done  here  in  the  way  of  defining  the  scope 
of  the  science  itself,  of  freeing  it  from  its  ancient  confusion  with  Phi- 
losophy, to  which  it  furnishes  such  valuable  materials,  of  settling  the 
methods  and  aims  of  the  investigation,  and  of  running  up  provisional 
scaffolding  of  theories ;  but  Psychology  can  scarcely  be  said  yet  to  be  a 
science.     It  is  only  a  foreshadowing  of  a  science. 

The  same  may  be  said  still  more  of  the  laws  which  man  follows  in  his 
social  state.  This  science, — ^if  it  can  yet  be  called  such, — ^under  the 
name  of  Sociology,  a  Comtean  barbarism,  includes  several  more  or  less 
developed  sub-sciences  ; — Political  Economy,  or  the  laws  of  wealth ; 
Ethnology,  or  the  laws  of  race ;  the  science  of  Language ;  and  the 
Philosophy  of  History.  The  latter  Comte  considers  as  perhaps  the  final 
result  of  all  science.  But  this  is  obviously  too  limited  a  result  for  so  vast 
a  sweep  of  knowledge ;  and  Comte's  own  theory  of  history  is  an  unfair 
and  partial  generalization  of  the  facts,  and  falls  at  the  first  touch  of  an 
antagonist,  and  with  it  falls  the  religion  of  Positivism.  But  his  generali- 
zation of  the  sciences  remains  on  its  own  merits,  to  be  completed  by 
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others;  for  Comte  ignored  Psycholog}%  thns -making  his  Philosophy 
purely  objective,  like  that  of  most  materialists. 

And  what  is  of  more  consequence  still,  Comte  ignored  Theology,  the 
last  and  highest  of  the  sciences.  He  was  consistent  enough  in  doing  so« 
for  he  ignored  the  Almighty  himself,  and  made  a  sort  of  God  out  of 
collective  humanity,  of  whom  he  was  to  be  the  high-priest  and  all  men 
the  obedient  slaves.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  Theology  would 
have  been  the  last  of  the  sciences  to  be  known  as  a  science,  as  it  is  the 
sum  and  end  of  them  all.  But  that  mankind  n^ight  not  grope  in  the 
dark,  "feeling  after  God,  if  haply  they  might  find  him,"  God  has 
revealed  to  us  so  much  of  his  nature,  attributes,  and  works  as  are  neces- 
saiy  for  us  to  know  in  our  present  state.  I  suppose  that  very  few  would 
pretend  to  say  that  God  has  revealed  to  man  all  the  reasons  for  his  govern- 
ment even  of  this  little  world,  much  less  of  the  universe.  Until  we  know 
infinitely  more  than  we  now  do,  our  theories  of  God  and  the  universe 
must  be  merely  provisional,  whether  we  take  them  from  reason  or  reve- 
lation, for  here  philosophy  and  religion  unite  in  the  object  of  their  re- 
searches, though  differing  as  to  the  means.  But  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  as  yet,  perhaps  never  shall  have,  a  final  and  complete  science  of 
Theology,  by  no  means  implies  that  we  may  not  have  practical  rules  for 
our  guidance  in  religion,  and  may  not  know  plenty  of  facts  about  it  very 
perfectly ;  any  more  than  because  Homer  knew  nothing  of  grammar  as 
a  science,  he  therefore  did  not  speak  grammatically. 

And  this  leads  us  again  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  The 
logical  order  is  deductive — from  the  abstract  principles  down  to  the  facts 
that  spring  from  them.  The  order  of  learning  them  is  inductive — ^from 
the  facts,  whether  they  be  facts  of  observation,  of  intuition,  or  of  revela- 
tion, up  to  their  logical  principles.  The  stars  were  observed  before  there 
was  an  Astronomy.  Morality  and  immorality  were  known  before  there 
was  a  Moral  Philosophy.  The  mass  of  mankind  even  now  keep  accounts, 
know  the  times  and  seasons,  use  their  eyes  and  ears,  dig  the  mines  or 
turn  the  furrow,  give  names  to  plants  or  animals,  think  and  feel  and 
will,  buy  and  sell,  speak  the  speech  and  tell  the  tales  of  their  fatherland, 
and  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers,  without  inquiring  very  closely  why 
they  do  so,  or  what  are  the  abstract  principles  of  their  conduct,  or  those 
laws  of  nature  which  they  blindly  follow. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  lift  us  out  of 
this  low  level  of  practical  life,  and  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  better  land 
of  principles.  It  gives  us  a  little  of  that  power  which  we  may  believe 
God  exercises  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree — ^the  power  of  seeing  thing? 
as  they  are,  and  in  their  true  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 

I  would  not  say  that  this  classification  of  the  sciences  is  by  any  means 
perfect     It  cannot  well  be  until  the  sciences  themselves  are  so.     The 
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upper  part  of  the  scale,  especially  the  arrangement  of  the  sub-sciences^ 
can  be  as  yet  only  provisional.  Bat  the  great  steps  in  the  scale  form 
such  a  beautiful  harmony,  and  are  justified  by  so  many  separate  reasons, 
that  we  cannot  but  believe  them  nearly  correct  Commencing  with  the 
science  of  abstract  relations,  by  adding  one  law  we  have  the  science  of 
celestial  phenomena ;  by  adding  again  one  law,  we  have  the  science  of 
terrestrial  phenomena ;  again  adding  one  law,  we  have  the  science  of 
chemical  affinities :  at  the  next  step  we  enter  the  domain  of  life ;  at  the 
next,  that  of  mind ;  at  the  next,  that  of  mind  in  masses ;  and  by  the  last 
and  greatest  step  we  rise  to  the  supreme  government  of  the  univeise. 
Each  science  depends  upon  all  that  have  gone  before,  but  not  upon 
those  that  come  after.  Each  adds  its  quota  to  the  complexity  of  those 
above,  and  consequently  to  the  difficulty  of  studying  them ;  and  conse- 
quently also  to  its  height  in  the  scale  of  thought  For  it  is  the  rule 
of  all  science  that  the  higher  the  organization  the  more  complex  it  is. 

This  is  not  only  the  logical  order  and  the  order  of  discovery,  and  the  order 
in  which  the  sciences  (not  the  arts)  ought  to  be  and  are  generally  taught, 
but  it  is  the  order  of  creation  too.  As  soon  as  space  existed,  the  rela- 
tions of  Mathematics  must  have  been  in  force.  As  soon  as  matter  was 
created,  the  law  of  gravitation  must  have  begun  to  act, — soon,  by  the 
action  of  matter  upon  matter,  bringing  into  play  the  laws  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  Then  after  a  long  interval  life  is  created — ^vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, at  about  the  same  time.  With  the  higher  animals  Psychology  be- 
gins where  understanding  takes  the  place  of  instinct  With  man  society 
begins,  made  possible  by  man's  reason  and  power  of  speech.  And  in 
the  fulness  of  time  God  was  made  manifest  in  the  flesh,  giving  us  thus 
in  Christ  the  central  point  of  Christian  Theology  and  the  end  and  cause 
of  all  science. 


Object  or  Scjiool-Training. — ^The  best  part  of  every  man's  education 
is  that  which  he  gives  himself:  in  order,  then,  that  the  graduate  may  be 
enabled  to  continue  his  studies  profitably  and  successfully,  he  should  be 
educated  more  with  a  view  to  method  than  to  quantity.  Let  all  pains  be 
taken  to  develop  in  him  the  scientific  mind — that  is,  that  disposition 
which  investigates  before  it  determines,  and  which  will  accept  no  con- 
clusion until  it  is  confronted  by  facts  and  supported  by  evidence.  A 
properly  disciplined  mind  will  be  sure  not  only  to  acquire  facts,  but  to 
assimilate  them :  knowledge  will  come  to  it  as  its  inevitable  inheritance. 
But  no  matter  what  vast  range  of  studies  a  pupil  may  have  attempted, 
if  his  course  has  been  desultory  and  unscientific,  his  acquisitions  will 
neither  enrich,  strengthen,  nor  enlarge  his  mind. 


THE  INTERVENTION  OF  GO\^RNMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 
Englahd  and  the  English  Colonies. 

WE  have  seen  at  what  pecuniary  sacrifices  and  by  what  persistent, 
intelligent,  unanimous  effort  an  efficient  system  of  education  for 
the  people  has  been  organized  in  the  United  States.  We  will  now  ex- 
amine popular  instruction  in  the  other  communities  which  represent 
modem  civilization,  and  we  must  expect  to  find  it  under  very  different 
conditions.  Here  a  first  objection  presents  itself  which  must  be  pointed 
out  and  considered  before  taking  up  this  new  branch  of  the  subject.  Is 
it  fight,  is  it  expedient,  that  by  means  of  taxation,  government — state 
or  town,  central  authority  or  local  administration — should  concern 
itself  with  education?  To  this  question  two  classes  of  men,  whose 
nambers,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  been  gradually  increasing  for  some 
time,  have  distinctly  answered  that  this  intervention  is  not  only  useless 
but  injurious.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  the  radicals,  who  think  to 
solve  |dl  the  problems  of  social  organization  by  the  monotonous  refrain 
of  individual  independence ;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  the  conserva- 
tive Catholics,  who  see  safety  for  society  only  in  entire  submission  to  the 
Church,  and  who  are  usually  termed  the  clerical  party.  The  first  class, 
considering  society  emancipated  and  the  individual  as  having  attained 
bis  majority,  oppose  everything  that  can  interfere  with  the  working  of 
fiur  competition,  which,  in  their  judgment,  should  be  supreme;  the 
second  regard  the  State  as  incapable  of  teaching  doctrines,  sincQ,  in  their 
opinion,  it  neither  has  nor  can  have  certainty  in  religion  or  science. 
However  specious  these  objections  of  the  extreme  liberals  and  the  theo- 
cratic Catholics  may  appear,  they  can  be  answered^  and  they  have  often 
been  answered. 

The  essential  duty  of  government  is,  it  is  true,  to  maintain  justice — 
that  is,  to  secure  to  each  citizen  the  free,  complete  enjoyment  of  his 
rights ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  assert  that  the  State  has  nothing  to  teach 
because  it  has  no  doctrines.  Every  State  rests  upon  certain  fundamental 
principles,  and  really  inculcates  them  in  every  (me  of  its  official  acts.  By 
the  veiy  act  of  promulgating  a  constitution,  a  theory  of  constitutional 
right  is  stated  and  made  binding  upon  the  community.  A  penal  code 
cannot  be  enacted  without  marking  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  since  a  scale  of  penalties,  graduated  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  violation  of  these  moral  laws,  is  established.  In  drawing  up  a  civil 
code,  the  most  delicate  questions  concerning  property,  inheritance,  obli- 
gations, the  continuance  and  limitation  of  rights,  are  decided.  Here 
again  the  State  teaches :   it  does  more,  it  requires  its  instructions  to  be 
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respected  and  acted  upon.  Human  society  then  rests  upon  a  certain 
number  of  principles  deemed  unquestionable,  and  applied  as  such. 
They  lie  at  the  foundation  of  civil,  penal,  and  political  legislation.  The 
State  affirms  them  in  its  legislative  bodies,  in  its  courts,  even  upon  the 
scaffold ;  and  the  only  place  where  it  may  not  teach  them  is  the  school ! 
The  State  is  not  in&llible,  certainly ;  but  does  it  therefore  follow  that  it 
should  neither  make  laws  nor  punish  crime  ?  It  may  be  wrong  in  Its 
views  about  property ;  must  robbery  then  be  tolerated  ?  Polygamy  has 
not  always  been,  is  not  to-day  in  all  countries,  considered  a  crime ;  none 
the  less,  however,  is  bigamy  punished.  Although  liable  to  error,  laws 
must  be  made  and  executed,  since  the  maintenance  of  social  order  requires 
it  It  is  useless  to  dispute  this  :  so  long  as  there  shall  be  government 
among  men  it  will  affirm  doctrines,  and,  what  is  more,  will  apply  them. 

If  the  functions  of  the  State  be  restricted  within  the  narrowest  limits,  it 
will  still  be  granted  that  it  ought  at  least  to  protect  person  and  property. 
What  peril  threatens  these  more  alarmingly  than  the  gross  ignorance  of 
the  lower  classes,  which  gives  rise  to  disorder,  want,  and  crime?  To 
secure  the  maintenance  of  order  and  respect  for  law,  intelligence  must 
be  diffused.  Close  the  schools,  and  the  prison  and  the  scaffold  become 
the  only  means  of  securing  public  tranquillity.  If  the  State  no  longer 
teaches,  it  must  inspire  terror.  Our  choice  lies  between  the  executioner 
and  the  schoolmaster.  Formerly  the  State  employed  only  the  former : 
the  day  may  come  when  only  the  latter  will  be  needed.  What !  society 
may  punish  him  who  violates  its  laws,  but  it  has  no  right  to  teach  them, 
so  that  all  may  know  what  they  are  ?  It  may  pay  certain  officers  to  pros- 
ecute and  sentence  those  who  attack  its  institutions,  but  it  is  forbidden 
to  pay  others  to  teach  what  these  are  ?  Obliged  to  maintain  policemen, 
it  is  not  allowed  to  support  teachers  ?  No,  this  would  be  too  absurd ; 
as  Macaulay  has  said,  in  a  sentence  which  sums  up  this  whole  argument, 
"He  who  has  a  right  to  hang  has  a  right  to  instruct." 

The  relation  of  cause  to  effect  which  binds  ignorance  to  crime  is  now 
a  fact,  demonstrated  by  the  unerring  figures  of  statistics.  In  proportion 
as  education  advances  in  a  country  the  number  of  criminals  dirninishes :  * 
all  the  money,  then,  spent  in  building  schoolhouses  is  saved  from  build- 


*  The  interceUng  report  of  M.  Dnniy  upon  elementary  Instnictioii  In  France  girea  eonelnalTe 
llfniTea  npon  thla  enbjeet.  Tbns,  in  comparing  the  period  189S-1886  wlUi  1888-1817,  we  find  that 
the  whole  nnmber  of  pereona  under  twenty-one  yeara  accnaed  of  crime  had  dlmlniahed  bat  S86 ; 
while  in  comparing  the  decade  1888-1847  with  186a-188a,  the  number  had  decreaaed  4,16S,  almost 
eighteen  times  aa  many.  In  18(7, 115  persons  under  sixteen  were  tried  at  the  Coort  of  Aseijeea ; 
in  1868,  there  were  bat  44.  In  Germany,  in  Pnissla,  aa  instruction  is  improred  and  extended, 
crime  diminishes.  In  the  prisons  of  Vaud,  Neafchatel,  and  Zarich  there  are  bat  one  or  two 
prisoners :  they  are  often  empty.  In  Baden,  where  within  thirty  years  mnch  haa  been  done  to 
promote  edacation,  from  1864  to  1861  the  nnmber  of  prisoners  decreased  from  1,4S0  to  091 :  some 
prisons  were  dosed.  Bavaria,  notorlons  for  the  great  number  of  illegitimate  births,  is  losing  ita 
disgracefhl  pre-eminence. 
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ing  prisons.  But  this  point  once  settled,  that  the  State  has  the  right  and 
the  power  to  give  instruction,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  it  is 
expedient  and  necessary  that  it  should  do  so,  since  it  may  be  maintained 
that  unrestricted  individual  effort  will  provide  better  schools  than  gov- 
ernment can  furnish.  This  second  point  must  now  be  considered  ;  and 
as  this  is  a  question  of  &ct,  it  must  be  decided  by  an  examination  of  facts. 

M.  Guizot  has  summed  up,  in  a  few  decisive  words,  the  experience 
of  the  past  upon  this  subject  "  In  a  large  country,"  he  says,  "no  great 
change,  no  marked  improvement  in  the  system  of  national  education  has 
ever  been  effected  by  individual  effort.  Such  attempts  are  necessarily 
deficient  in  that  freedom  from  all  personal  interest,  those  comprehensive 
views,  that  completeness  and  permanence  of  action  which  are  requisite. 
Nothing  can  be  truer,  and  this  necessity  of  government  intervention  will 
not  cease  for  the  present  While  there  shall  be,  on  the  one  side,  m^ 
so  d^iaded  as  not  to  desire  education  for  themselves  or  their  diildren, 
and  on  the  other,  men  who  believe  it  to  be  for  their  interest  to  prolong 
the  reign  of  ignorance,  to  conceal  the  abuses  by  which  they  live,  the 
efforts  of  individuals  will  be  totally  inadequate.  But,  say  the  representa- 
tives of  the  established  Churches  in  France,  England,  Italy,  and  else- 
where, we  will  do  what  individuals  cannot  do.  We  form  powerful  and 
permanent  bodies ;  our  influence  over  the  people  is  great,  and  the  re- 
sooices  at  our  disposal  are  proportionately  large.  We  have  permanence, 
comprehensive  views,  freedom  from  selfish  interests.  Our  doctrines  are 
consecrated  by  the  veneration  of  nations  for  ages  :  we  give  them  at  once 
secular  instruction  and  religious  truth,  knowledge  which  shall  secure 
their  prosperity  in  this  world  and  their  salvation  in  the  next  Our  teach- 
ing is  a  security  against  immorality  and  revolution  :  trained  by  us,  men 
become  more  virtuous,  more  tractable ;  it  is  easy  to  govern  them,  and 
their  happiness  is  insured.  With  non-intervention  of  the  State  and  liberty, 
education  will  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all :  this  shall  be  our  task^ 
we  will  be  responsible  for  it" 

In  reply  to  such  remarks,  continually  repeated,  we  will  not  interrogate 
the  established  Churches,  we  will  not  ask  if,  invoking  liberty  to-day,  they 
are  not  aiming  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  community  to  submit  to  their 
Qrranny.  The  question  is,  whether  in  reality,  in  the  absence  of  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  government,  they  have  ever  succeeded  in  organizing 
adequate  means  of  instruction  for  the  people,  and  giving  them  the  bless- 
ings of  education. 

Formerly  this  system  of  non-intervention,  so  loudly  extolled  to-day, 
prevailed :  the  State  did  not  concern  itself  with  the  education  of  the 
people,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  was  deemed,  and  perhaps  not 
groundlessly,  useless  and  even  dangerous  to  instruct  them.  To  the 
Church  alone  was  intrusted  the  care  of  dispelling  the  thick  darkness  that 
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hovered  over  the  lower  classes  of  society.  What  did  it  do  to  accomplish 
this  ?  M.  Jales  Simon  has  told  us  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  excellent 
work,  "The  School/' and  he  has  shown  how  universal  ignorance  W9S : 
a  laborer,  a  peasant,  a  soldier  even,  who  could  read  was  a  rare  exception. 
Government  under  Charlemagne  had  established  schools :  they  perished 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  Feudal  system,  and  for  a  thousand  years  the 
Church  has  scarcely  attempted  to  restore  them.  Here  is  an  experiment 
ten  centuries  old.  Is  that  long  enough  to  be  conclusive?  No,  it  19 
replied  ;  that  experiment,  made  under  the  old  rigimi^  proves  nothing, 
for  no  one  then  thought  it  necessary  to  instruct  "those  animals  scratch* 
ing  the  earth, "  as  La  Bruy^re  has  said.  The  Church  cannot  be  reproached 
for  not  having  taught  those  who  were  considered  as  given  up  to  an  inevi- 
table and  salutary  ignorance.  Be  it  so,  let  us  admit  this  excuse ;  let  us 
come  now  to  the  present  time,  to  a  country  where  the  Church  has  always 
been  supreme,  and  where  recent  investigations  furnish  us  with  an  accurate 
account  of  the  results  obtained. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  the  former  governments  had  intrusted  edo* 
cation  in  all  its  departments  to  the  supreme  control  of  the  cleigy.  The 
members  of  the  higher  commission  of  instruction  were  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  or  persons  connected  with  some  religious  society.  Secondary 
education  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  monastic  orders  fur- 
nished nearly  all  the  masters  for  primary  schools.  We  find  the  results 
of  the  labors  and  efforts  of  the  religious  societies  clearly  stated  in  an 
excellent  report  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  for  the  kingdom  of  luly, 
M.  Natoli.  In  the  Two  Sicilies  the  proportion  of  persons  knowing  how 
to  read  and  write  was  not  one  in  ten  1  In  Basilicata,  of  1,000  inhabit- 
ants 912  were  entirely  ignorant  In  the  other  provinces,  Calabria, 
Abruzzo,  Sicily,  the  proportion  was  900  to  1,000.  Among  women 
ignorance  was  the  general  rule — ^hardly  2  in  100  could  read  and  write. 
This  statement  is  alarming :  when  we  consider  that  women  of  the  burgher 
class  are  included  in  the  calculation,  we  may  infer  that  outside  of  tb^ 
large  cities  not  a  woman  of  the  common  people  could  be  found  who  had 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  education.  When  we  have  thus  ascer- 
tained the  extent  of  this  pervading  ignorance,  we  no  longer  wonder  that 
these  provinces  so  fiivored  by  nature,  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil  and  moit 
delightful  climate,  inhabited  by  an  intelligent  race,  are  rxeveitheless 
poor,  and  that  the  only  occupation  that  thrives  there  is-^obbeiy.  Man 
without  education  is  a  powerful  agent  of  disorder  and  a  most  inefficient 
instrument  of  production.  Improvident,  incapable  of  procuring  the 
comforts  of  life  by  skilfully  directed  labor,  he  is  always  ready  to  leave  his 
tool  or  spade,  to  take  his  gun  and  try  the  highway  rather  than  the  fields. 

The  history  of  primary  instruction  in  Portugal  presents  a  still  more 
conclusive  example.     In  this  country,  as  among  other  Catholic  nations, 
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the  care  of  teaching  the  people  was  committed  to  the  Church  alone. 
When  in  the  eighteen^  centnrir  the  minister  Pombal,  clearly  compre- 
hending the  wants  of  modem  society,  wished  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  popular  instrucjion^  he  found  a  profound  and  general  ignorance.  In 
1772,  he  formed  the  plan  of  providing  a  school  for  each  town ;  400  were 
al  once  established,  and  hie  even  levied  a  spcicial  assessment,  called  the 
Ikeiary  tax,  upon  wine  and  brandy, — thus  by  an  original  and  most  equita- 
ble ccH^vance  making  the  consumers  of  spirituous  liquors  contribute  to 
the  si^ead  of  knowledge,  that  vice  might  itself  pay  for  the  remedy  which 
was  to  radicate  it  The  tax  remained,  as  taxes  always  do  everywhere, 
but  the  schools  that  Pombal  had  oiganized  disappeared  after,  his  fall. 
In  1807  there  were  but  24,000  pupils  in  the  common  schools :  after  the 
subsequent  disastrous  wais,  and  the  absolutist  and  clerical  reaction  which 
followed  them,  this  number  was  reduced  to  8,000,  indicating  that  there 
were  3  pupils  to  1,000  inhabitants.  Primary  education  was  then  virtually 
reduced  to  nothing.  This  is  the  noble  result  achieved  by  the  united  efforts 
of  individuals,  the  cleigy,  and  religious  societies !  After  the  triumph  of 
liberal  ideas  in  1834,  and  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  govemoaent, 
the  Portuguese  l^slature  perceived  that  something  must  be  done  for  pub* 
lie  instruction.  A  law  was  enacted  in  1836,  successively  amended  and  sup- 
plemented by  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  20tb  of  September,  -1844  ;  »oth 
of  December,  1850;  and  ist  of  January,  1851.  Bya  reaction^  accounted 
for  by  the  abuses  of  the  past,  the  school  was  entirely  withdrawn  from 
the  influence  of  the  Church.  The  separation  has  been  complete.  The 
priest  does  not  enter  the  school  to  examine  it,  nor  even  to  give  religiouf 
instruction.  Thanks  to  this  intervention  of  government,  the  number  pC 
pupils  has  rapidly  increased.  In  1855,  the  whole  number  of  elemeptaij 
schools  was  1,319,  of  which  1,189  were  supported  by  die  State,  33  by  the 
towns,  and  48  by  charitable  associations  or  by  individuals.  There  were 
36,465  pupils— 1,906  of  whom  were  girls — ^to  3,844,000  inhabitants. 
These  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  very  encouraging  results,  for  they  give 
but  one  school  to  three  parishes  averaging  74  square  kilometres  in  size, 
and  3,000  inhabitants,  axid  i  pupil  to  85  persons.  This  unhappy  stated 
affairs  is  due  to  various  causes,  the  three  principal  of  which  are  the  invetr 
eiate  and  hereditary  indiffefence  of  the  people,  the  subordinate  place 
assigned  to  the  local  iauthorities,  and  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  an 
ofganisation  from  which  '^ey  are  excluded.  Without  examining  this 
point,  one  &ct  at  least  s  certain*~40  long  as  the  church  had  the  sole  caxe 
of  popular  instruction,  literally  nothing  was  accomplished,  and  if  greater 
progress  has  not  been  made  since  theSlate  took  chaige  of  it,  it  is  due  pse- 
eminendy  to  the  hostility  of  the  cleigy.  While  the  Church  had  the 
sn{n:eme  control,  it  did  nothing :  now  tl^t  it  has  lost  that«  it  would  Cua 
prevent  others  from  doing  more. 
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VI. — ^VXKBS  XODinXD  BT  ADjECTnrxs. 

MOST  gnimmarians  teach  that  the  distinction  between  adjectives 
and  adverbs  is,  that  the  former  modify  nouns  and  pronouns,  while 
the  hater  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs.  In  a  general  way, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  this  is  true.  But  when  a  grammarian  says,  that 
an  adverb  never  modifies  a  noun,  and  that  an  adjective  never  modifies 
a  verb,  he  speaks  from  the  promptings  of  his  imagination,  or  attaches 
a  meaning  to  his  words  peculiar  to  himself;  or  else,  to  prove  his  position, 
he  has  recourse  to  some  mode  of  analysis  or  parsing  that  will  not  stand 
a  critical  test  It  is  not  our  intention  to  undertake  any  formal  proof  of 
ihis.  Every  careful  student  of  the  language  must  know  it  And  yet 
many  who  lay  claim  to  correctness  of  speech  and  composition  are,  not 
unfrequently,  led  astray  by  the  idea  that  a  verb  should  never  be  modified 
by  an  adjective.  Hence,  they  will  be  very  particular  to  say,  for  instance, 
" That  remark  sounds  odHy"  instead  of  "odd ;"  '' He  felt  very  hadiy 
about  it,"  instead  of  "very  bad;"  "How  beauH/uUy  the  trees  look," 
instead  of  "how  beautiful." 

We  know  a  lady  of  this  class,  a  teacher,  who  prides  herself  on  her  ac- 
curacy as  a  grammarian,  and  who,  a  few  years  ago,  in  correcting  a  com- 
position for  one  of  her  pupils,  took  exception  to  the  combination  "felt 
bad,"  and  charged  the  fiur  writer  never  again  to  be  guilty  of  using  such 
a  vulgarism.  The  young  lady,  naturally  enough,  felt  chagrined,  though 
not  convinced  of  being  in  error :  and  to  this  day,,  we  believe,  she  persists 
in  saying  feel  bad,  and  glad,  and  sad,  and  tired,  and  sick,  and  merry, 
and  happy,  as  occasion  demands. 

The  three  verbs  sound,  /eel,  and  look,  as  used  in  the  above  examples, 
are  o^y  a  few  of  a  class  of  verbs  to  which,  considered  from  the  point 
from  which  we  are  now  viewing  them,  grammarians  have  not  as  yet,  so 
&r  as  we  know,  given  an  appropriate  name.  They  are  a  class  that  do 
not  express  any  activity  of  meaning ;  they  never  represent  the  person  or 
thing  denoted  by  their  subject  s6  doing  anything.  If  a  cloth  ' '  dyes  red. " 
the  cloth  does  nothing ;  it  is  passive ;  it  simply  becomes  red  through 
dyeing.  If  a  rule  "holds  good,"  the  rule  is  not  represented  as  doing 
anything.  It  simply  continues,  or  proves  to  be  good,  when  tested.  At 
the  head  of  this  list  stands  the  verb  he,  which  grammarians  formerly  called, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  still  call,  a  "substantive"  verb.  While  this  verb 
may,  Uke  every  other  verb,  be  modified  by  an  adverb,  it  admits  also  of 
an  adjective  adjunct ;  as,  " The  day  is  pleasani;*  " He  was  proud,  and, 
I  am  a/raid,  not  very  happy;"  "To  he  good,  is  to  be  hap^."    Indeed, 
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this  is  one  of  the  most  common  uses  of  the  word,  and  writers  rarely- err 
ia  using  with  it  an  adverb  for  an  adjective.  The  following  example^ 
however,  is  erroneous  in  this  respect :  ''  How  shwly  have  teachers  and 
parents  been  to  perceive  the  importance  and  value  of  this  method  1"  * 

Of  the  other  verbs  which  are  thus  attended,  though  less  frequently 
than  &,  by  adjective  (and  participial)  adjuncts,  we  notice  the  following. 

I.  Appear  =  to  be  (  )  in  appearance,  or  to  have  an  (  )  appearance,  or 
to  have  an  appearance  of  being  (  ).t  **The  grass  appears  grem"  Gramt- 
marians  admit  this  to  be  correct,  but  say,  in  a  very  loose  way,  that  grtm 
''relates  to"  grass.  So  does  appears,  for  that  matter.  But  does  green, 
as  a  modifier  or  an  adjunct,  belong  to  the  word  grass,  as  it  does  in  the 
semence,  "The  green  grass  is  everywhere  appearing?"  Not  at  all. 
The  word  is  a  part  of  the  predicate,  appears  green,  as  if  the  sentence  were, 
"The  grass  has  a  green  appearance."  It  is  the  appearance,  or  the  being 
in  appearance,  and  not  the  grass,  that  is  green.  Hence,  we  should  use 
an  adjective,  and  not  an  adverb ;  for,  though  it  is  a  verb  that  is  modified 
by  this  adjective,  we  wish  to  describe  the  nature  or  character,  rather  than 
the  manner,  of  the  appearing.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  sa3ring  that  the  adjective  in  such  instances  is  af^  adjunct  of  the 
verb,  modifying  the  meaning  of  the  pronominal  |  (or,  if  you  choose,  the 
"  snbstantive")  element  involved  in  the  verb.  In  this  sense,  we  admit 
that  the  adjective,  even  here,  modifies  a  noun ;  but  it  is  a  noun  embodied 
or  imbedded  in  a  verb, — a  sense  not  intended  by  those  who  deny  that 
adjectives  even  qualify  verbs,  and  who  would,  therefore,  make  green  in 
this  case  a  modifier  of  grass. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  every  sentence  consists  of 
two  parts,  viz.,  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  and  that  every  word  in  any 
given  simple  sentence  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  parts.  Hence, 
if  a  word  constitutes  a  part  of  the  predicate,  it  cannot  step  over,  as  i( 
were,  into  the  subject,  and  do  duty  there  at  the  same  time.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  forms  any  part  of  the  subject,  it  cannot  do  duty  of  any 
kind  in  the  predicate.  Its  grammatical  relations  are  with  that  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  that  only,  in  which  it  stands.  Tried  by  this  law,  gree^  can^^ 
not  be  a  modifier  oi grass;  for,  as  all  admit,  it  stands  in  the  predicate. 

The  following  affords  an  example  of  the  improper  use  of  $ui  adverb 
for  an  adjective  as  an  adjunct  of  appear  :  "There  was  one  thing  for 
which  the  Professor  could  not  acquire  a  fondness,  and,  s/rangefy  enough 
as  it  may  appear  at  the  present  day,  this  was  the  Italian  Opera."  § 

•  **]laitaehnMtt0  Tescher/*  fat  1888,  p.  »4. 

tTbepireiitbetls  nunka,  (),  herp  tndin  fliefonawl])ir«nmpl«"*  Indicafto  wlMi«lh«a4)«atly« 
doneBk  vsiudly  eomei  in. 

X  We  my  **proikoiiiiii«l,**  becanse,  without  being  a  name,  it  reaemblea  a  nomi  In  hating  aa 
a^eetiTe  to  modify  it. 

i  "  Hatpen*  Honthly,*'  September,  1S63|  p.  482. 
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3.  Become  =  to  enter  a  state  of  being  (  ).  "  B^old,  all  things  are 
tecmxfuwj'  Here  all  things,  however  old,  are  said  to  have  ''become 
new.**  That  is,  the  state  denoted  by  are  heame  is  the  thing  ^onounced 
to  be  new.  Nem  is,  therefore,  an  adjanct  of  heamu,  modifying  the  mean.- 
ing  of  the  pronominal  element  contained  in  it 

But  some  wonld  say  that  mw  modifies  things  understood,  as  if  the  sen^ 
tence  were,  **  All  things  are  become  new  things."  This  is  plansibk,  but 
sitH  not  correct  The  idea  of  ''becoming  new"  is  changed  into  that  of 
"becoming  things"  of  a  cettain  kind.  And  with  this  change  of  idea 
there  is  a  change  of  construction.  The  adjective  no  longer  modifies  the 
verb,  but  the  supplied  noun.  To  test  this  matter,  and  see  whether  a 
noun  is  really  understood  in  cases  like  these, — after  new  in  this  sentence, 
and  9i!ktt  green  in  the  foregoing  sentence, — suppose  we  take  the  simple 
discemnected  expression,  "to  become  new."  Will  any  one  say  that  new 
is  not  an  adjective  here  ?  And  yet  it  modifies  no  noun ;  neither  ihmgi 
nor  any  other  noun  is  understood.  This  word  simply  completes  the  ex- 
pressing of  the  idea  introduced  and  only  partially  expressed  by  heanntf 
the  idea  of  becoming  new,  which  might  be  expressed  by  the  single  word 
renew — "all  thisgs  are  renewed."  In  a  similar  manner  we  use  bleach  for 
became  whik,  increase  for  become  greater ^  decrease  for  become  less,  and  so  on  ; 
as,  "The  one  increases,  while  the  other  decreases."  In  these  and  like 
cases,  the  fact  that  the  adjective  of  the  one  form  is,  so  to  speak,  absorbed  in 
the  verb  of  the  other,  seems  to  indicate  most  clearly  that,  though  an  adjec^ 
tive,  it  is  an  adjunct  of  the  veib,  and  should  be  so  disposed  of  in  parsing. 

Besides,  as  in  the  preceding  sentence,  logically  considered  the  word  itew 
is  a  part  of  the  predicate,  are  became  new.  As  such,  it  necessarily  belongs 
to  some  word,  expressed  or  nndemtood,  m  the  predicate.  But  no  word  is 
understood  for  it  to  modify  any  more  than  in  the  expression,  "to  become 
new."    It  must  necessarily,  therefore,  be  an  adjunct  of  become. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  laige  on  these  two  examples  in  order,  if  possible; 
fully  to  establish  what  we  regard  to  be  the  truth  in  relation  to  this  con^ 
struction.  We  proceed  now  with  a  few  more  illustrations  of  a  similar 
nature  taken  mainly  from  authors  of  unquestioned  authority,  appending, 
as  may  seem  necessary,  a  brief  note  of  explanation  here  and  there  as  we 
pass  along. 

3.  Blow  =  to  be  (  )  in'blowing.  "The  meny  wind  Vows  fair  from 
land." 

*' What  though  the  splc^  breens 
Btan  mft  o'er  Ceylon's  fate." 

4.  CoiCB  B=:  to  be  0  in  coming ;  or,  to  happen  to  be  (  ).  "Misfor- 
tunes never  come  single,"     "  How  came  the  posterns  so  easily  open^' 

5.  Continue  =  to  be  (  )  in  continuance,  or  to  be  still  (  ).  "I  shall 
continue  tha$tk/ul, "     ' '  The  weather  continues  stormy. " 
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6.  Fall  =  to  become  (  ).  ''Half  the  women  would  have  /alkn 
sieL" 

J.  FssL  =  to  be  ()  to  the  feeling ;  or,  to  be  (  )  in  feeling.  "  Blind 
men  say  black  /aU  roughs  and  white  fteU  smooth.**  "  John  Jiels  veiy 
com/orla^  to-day. "  Feel,  meaning  io  bt  afflscied^  or  to  have  €n£s  ftdmg4 
mased,  does  not  admit  an  adjective  adjunct  Hence,  the  following  sen- 
tence is  correct :  "The  ancients  felt  diffenaify  on  this  matter." *  So  is 
this :  "If  you  have  no  friend  engaged  in  the  struggle,  you  feel  veiy  Hfftr- 
tnlly  fipom  those  who  have."  The  following,  however,  is  erroneous: 
"We  cannot  but  feel  very  insecurely  in  regard  to  it" 

8.  Go  =  to  be  0  in  going.  "Wit  shall  noi  go  unrewarded,**  "Theif 
tongues  wenipraUUng  with  the  prattling  rill. "     *  *  Time  goes  uprighl,  ** 

9.  Grow  =  to  become  (  ).  "You  grow  exceeding  strange.**  "Opin- 
ions and  feelings  often  grow  old-fcLshioned**  "The  troops  grew  insubor^ 
dmaU." 

la  Lee  ;?  to  be  (  ),  with  more  or  less  of  the  idea  of  prostration,  rest,  or 
inaction  involved  in  it  "The  flower  of  love  lies  bleeding.**  "She  kf)f 
m  of  the.toothache."    "  The  book  lies  open.** 

11.  Look  =  to  be  (  )  in  appearance,  or  to  have  a  (  )  look.  "  You 
look  not  wellj  Signior  Antonio."  "He  looks  pale.**  "How  small  and 
blank  the  place  looks T*  Examples  like  the  following  are  erroneous: 
"Everything  was  looking y^n^va^^  for  our  arms."  "Your  book  looks 
horribly.*'   How  beautifully  the  willows  continued  to  look  1" 

12.  FaovB  =  to  be  (  ),  or  to  be  found  (  ).  "I  cannot  now  prooe 
consiani  to  myself."  "  Leave  we  him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they 
mxy  prove  prosperous" 

13.  Remain  =  to  continue,  "He  remained  idU  at-home."  "The 
people  will  remain  uncertain.** 

14.  Ring  =  to  be  (  )  in  ringing,  or  to  have  a  (  )  ring.  "  How  char 
it  rings  f*  The  following  is  wrong :  '*  Gold  rings  differently  from  tin."t 
What  the  author  meant  to  say  was  not  that  gold  does  something  differ* 
ently  from  tin,  but  that  it  has  a  different  ring  from  tin,  it  has  a  different 
sound,  or  sounds  different  when  struck.  One  man  may  ring  differentfy 
from  another,  i.  e.,  his  manner  of  ringing  may  be  different ;  but  g<dd 
rings  different  from  other  metals ;  its  ring  is  different 

15.  Seem  =  to  be  seemingly  (  ),  or  to  be  (  )  in  appearance,  or  to 
have  an  appearance  of  being  (  ).  "The  portion  he  got  seemed  large,** 
"These  things  seem  small  and  undistinguishahU.** 

16.  Shins  =  to  be  (  )  in  shining,  or  to  appear  ( ).  "The  moon 
shines  bright.**  "The  sun  shines  hot.**  If  manner,  rather  than  a  state  or 
condition  of  shining  is  meant,  an  adverb  of  course  should  be  used,  not 

•  MHire'f  Gaesaee  At  Tnitti,''  p. !».  t "  HtUler'f  Sdeace  of  Lang.;*  P*  491, 
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an  adjective ;  as,  '*  My  stars  shine  darkly  over  me ;"   that  is,  they  give 
their  light  out  faintly  or  dimly. 

17.  Smell  =  to  be  (  )  to  the  smell,  or  to  have  a  (  )  scent  *'He 
made  me  mad  to  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweel"  ''That 
which  we  call  a  rose,  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet" 

18.  Sound  =  to  be  ()  to  the  hearing,  or  to  have  a  (  )  sound.  **  It 
strnnds  much  sweeter  than  by  day."  "Why  fear  things  that  do  sound  so 
/airp^'  "How  siher-sweel  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night!"  "Thy 
voice  sounds  like  a  prophefs  word. "  Here,  like  a  prophets  word  is  not  an 
adverbial,  but  an  adjective  phrase.  Where  the  verb  sound  is  used  actively. 
It  should  be  modified  by  an  adverb  instead  of  an  adjective ;  as,  "  Sounds 
drums  and  trumpets,  boldly,  cheer/ultyT  The  following,  however,  is 
wrong:  "Docs  that  sound  rightly  to  your  ear?  does  it  not  sound 
strangely  r^* 

19.  Stand  =  to  be  (  ),  with  more  or  less  of  the  idea  of  uprightness 
or  continuance  involved  in  it.  "The  fold  stands  empty,'*  "The  door 
stands  open" 

20.  Taste  =  to  be  (  )  to  the  taste,  or  to  have  a  (  )  taste.  "  Honey 
tastes  sweet,'* 

21.  Turn  =  become  (  ).  "A  black  beard  will  turn  white"  "  How 
thine  eye  turns  palel"  Where  activity  is  implied  in  the  verb,  an  adverb 
is  the  qualifying  term  ;  as,  "He  turned  quickly  round," 

22.  Wax  =  to  become  (  ).  "A  full  eye  will  wax  hollow"  "Moses* 
anger  waxed  hot "     "What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  dea/j^' 

This  must  suffice  in  regard  to  verbs  of  this  class.  But  there  are  also 
other  classes, — one  of  them  a  class  of  transitive  verbs, — ^that  are  modified 
by  adjectives,  as  clearly  modified  by  them  as  any  nouns  are.  And  yet 
our  most  recent  grammars  insist  on  trying  to  make  pupils,  if  not  teachers, 
believe  that  ^*any  word  that  in  a  given  passage  modifies  a  verb,  adjective, 
or  adverb,  is  an  adverb,  though  it  may  usually  appear  as  some  other  part 
of  speech  ;"  and  that  "  if  a  word  relates  [as  every  finite  verb  does]  to  a 
noun  or  a  pronoun,  it  is  an  adjective ;  but  if  it  relates  [as  multitudes  of 
verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives  do]  to  a  verb,  it  is  an  adverb !  I" 


What  to  do  is  a  very  important  question  to  decide ;  but  an  equally 
important  and  far  more  difficult  one  is,  what  not  to  do.  The  man  who 
has  the  moral  courage  to  say,  "I  will  not  undertake  these  thirty-nine 
tempting  things,  but  will  accomplish  the  one  thing  I  have  in  hand,"  is 
a  good  deal  of  a  hero. 


CLOVERBOBS; 
Ok»  bow  Dr.  Rounder  brat  his  Bot& 

A  QUEER  old-fashioned  house  was  "Cloverbobs/'  where  the  kind, 
sensible,  but  somewhat  eccentric  Dr.  Rounder  kept  his  school. 
It  is  somewhere  between  fiftj  and  a  hundred  years  ago  that  it  was  in  its 
gloiy ;  now  the  good  Doctor,  and  Mrs.  Pinnicker,  the  housekeeper,  ay, 
and  many,  most  of  his  pupils  have  passed  away,  and  of  Cloverbobs  not 
one  stone  remains  on  another  to  tell  of  old  days. 

Everybody  (except  the  boys  when  they  went  back  after  the  holidays) 
admired  the  old  house,  so  picturesque,  so  venerable.  Its  gables  were 
many ;  and,  although  gables  are  apt  to  spoil  the  inside  of  a  house,  they 
look  well  outside.  But  where  they  were  not  confined  by  the  gables,  the 
rooms  were  laige  and  the  fireplaces  ample.  The  boys  used  to  say  that 
the  fireplaces  were  better  than  the  fires,  and  the  rooms  too  big  by  half  in 
the  winter,  when  only  a  few  at  a  time  had  a  chance  of  warming  their 
fingers,  and  the  rest  had  to  play  or  fight  at  a  distance  to  keep  life  in  them« 
But  who  listens  to  what  schoolboys  say  when  they  find  fault  ? 

Dr.  Rounder  had  some  eminent  men  during  his  career,  and  sent  forth 
able  scholars,  learned  divines,  and  acute  statesmen,  not  ready  cut  and 
dried  of  course,  but  modelled,  and  wanting  only  the  finish  of  more  en* 
laiged  advantages.  He  was  himself  a  veiy  able  scholar  and  a  learned 
and  sound  divine,  and  had  the  acumen  of  a  statesman,  had  circumstances 
made  him  one ;  but  they  did  not  Contrary  to  his  opinion  of  what  he 
was  best  fitted  for,  they  made  him  a  schoolmaster.  He  never  could  see 
the  advantage  of  his  position ;  for,  although  his  labors  were  unremitting 
and  his  school  always  full,  he  was  very  little  richer  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years  of  work  and  prosperity  than  at  the  beginning  of  them.  But  he 
went  on,  saying,  "My  pride  would  have  made  me  something  else,  but 
the  providence  of  God  has  made  me  a  schoolmaster,  for  a  good  end,  no 
doubt ;  and,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  for  my  profit,  let  me  hope  it  is  for 
the  good  of  others." 

He  had  a  small,  very  small  parish,  containing  very  few  inhabitants. 
The  church  was  a  poor  building  with  a  wooden  tower ;  and  the  congre- 
gation, when  all  his  boys  were  in  it,  was  well  accommodated,  though  all 
the  parish  attended ;  for  the  people  loved  the  Doctor — I  mean  the  good 
people  did,  and  the  bad  ones  (for  even  among  that  small  flock  there  were 
black  sheep)  loved  what  they  got  from  him,  which  was  pretty  nearly 
whatever  they  wanted  ;  for  one  cause  of  his  continuing  without  his  thou- 
sands in  the  bank  was  his  keeping  an  open  purse  to  the  poor,  and  all 
his  people  were  poor. 
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Those  were  not  days  of  tea  and  toast  and  eggs  for  breakfisut :  scarcely 
for  masters,  certainly  not  for  boys.  The  break&st  at  Qoverbobs  was 
bread  and  cheese  and  skim  milk  or  porridge,  whichever  was  elected  ;  the 
dinner  was  roast  or  boiled  meat,  with  puddings  that  exercised  the  jaws ; 
and  the  supper — tea  was  then  unknown,  exdept  among  ladies — was  bread 
and  cheese,  brought  in  in  large  cIothes*baskets,  with  small  beakers  of 
thin  beer. 

"Very  fine !"  says  the  reader ;  "the  Doctor  fed  his  parish  and  starved 
his  poor  dear  boys." 

Stop,  reader ;  the  Doctor  did  no  such  thing.  His  only  fault  in  the 
dietary  department  was  that  he  committed  it  too  entirely  to  Mrs.  Pin* 
nicker,  his  housekeeper,  whom  all  the  boys  hated ;  and  if  boys  may  ever 
be  forgiven  for  hating  a  housekeeper,  the  youth  of  Cloverbobs  may  claim 
fhat  privilege  in  respect  of  their  feeling  for  the  aforesaid  personage.  Not 
that  she  was  intentionally  cruel  or  hard-hearted  :  she  was  simply  a  calcu- 
lator— she  calculated  not  how  much,  but  how  little,  would  keep  the  boys 
in  "a  sufficiency,"  as  she  expressed  herself.  The  only  thing  was  that 
there  was  a  discrepancy  between  her  calculations  and  theirs.  In  her  vin- 
dication, it  must  be  allowed  she  fared  no  better  herself,  except  in  her 
snug  tea,  with  which  no  one  interfered.  Neither  did  the  Doctor  luxuri- 
ate any  more  than  his  boys.  He  oflen  felt  as  cold  as  they  did ;  but  he 
put  it  down  to  the  weather,  forgetting,  or  not  perceiving,  that  a  blazing 
fire  will  go  a  great  way  toward  curing  the  hardest  frost. 

Was  Mrs.  Pinnicker  taking  a  lesson  from  the  Doctor's  want  of  fore- 
cast, and  providing  for  her  old  age  a  private  purse  ?  I  cannot  say.  The 
Doctor  never  seemed  to  suspect  it ;  so  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  in- 
quire into  it 

But  winter,  even  at  school,  does  not  last  forever,  and  Cloverbobs  was 
a  pleasant  place  in  the  summer.  No  one  could  deny  that — not  even  the 
boys,  after  the  half  had  well  set  in,  and  home  and  its  comforts  and  its 
enjoyments  were  a  little  distanced.  The  Doctor  had  a  magnificent  fruit- 
garden  and  orchard,  in  which  all  manner  of  delectable  things  were  to  be 
found,  from  the  early  strawberries  to  the  fine  autumn  plums  and  apples. 
From  him  the  boys  had  full  liberty  to  luxuriate  in  these  inviting  pastures. 
He  considered  that  the  fruit  was  sent  to  be  eaten,  and  that  the  boys  at 
Qoverbobs  were  sent  to  eat  it  This  seemed  so  natural  that  it  did  not 
want  a  moment's  hesitation  to  decide  on,  and  the  boys  were  unanimously 
of  the  same  opinion ;  but  not  so  did  Mrs.  Pinnicker  look  on  it  Many 
grievous  complaints  did  she  carry  to  her  master  of  the  nursing  and  doc- 
toring necessarily  arising  from  the  trespasses  on  unripe  fruit  and  the 
excesses  in  ripe ;  and  she  so  wearied  him  with  her  expostulations  that 
he  was  fain  to  let  her  lock  the  gate  and  give  out  such  measures  of  the 
dainties  as  accorded  with  her  discretion.     For  this  the  big  boys  resolved 


to  be  revenged  on  hen  The  theft  of  her  spectacles,  the  drowning  of 
her  cat^  and  vauioixs  other  plots  were  made  and  abandoned,  as  unworthy 
of  gentlemen,  and  disgraceful  to  the  Doctor's  pupils.  Nevertheless^ 
something,  it  was  decided,  must  be  done« 

Now  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  and  that  may  be  said  with 
strong  significance  of  a  boy's  will.  What  chance,  then,  had  the  hotise* 
keeper  against  the  wills  of  between  thirty  and  forty  boys,  all  dead  set  on 
the  object  of  reprisals  ? 

The  apples  had  been  chiefly  gathered  in,  with  the  plums,  which  were 
stored  for  preserving,  and  the  whole  were  laid  in  the  most  housekeeper- 
like Older  on  the  floor  of  a  laige  room  at  one  end  of  the  straggling  old 
house.  Of  this  room,  into  which  the  boys  saw  all  the  good  things  go 
and  never  come  out,  Mrs.  Pinnicker  kept  the  key — a  great  door-key,  that 
hung  with  others  from  her  girdle.  To  get  the  key  was  impossible,  and 
to  get  at  the  apples  without  it  equally  so ;  at  least  so  it  appeared  till  acci- 
dent showed  it  otherwise. 

fioys  are  like  sunbeams ;  wherever  there  is  a  chink  or  a  chance  they 
will  get  in ;  walls,  doors,  bolts,  and  bars  will  not  keep  them  out.  It 
chanced  that  in  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  one  boy,  the  hider,  had  deter- 
mined to  effectually  puzzle  his  companions ;  so  he  got  on  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and,  making  toward  the  apple-room  end,  got  down  an  ivy-covered 
chimney,  from  which  he  despatched  in  his  entrance  more  birds  than  one, 
and  demolished  more  than  one  nest  The  chimney  was  very  roomy, 
and  he  descended  rather  quicker  than  he  wished  into  the  chamber  be- 
neath, and  fell  within  a  few  inches  of  a  laige  hole  in  the  floor  where  the 
grate  had  been«  At  first  he  was  in  a  panic,  but  soon  recovering,  beg^ui 
to  look  about  him.  It  was  a  dingy  place  :  the  window  was  almost  cov- 
ered with  ivy ;  but  there  was  light  enough  to  show  him  that  the  boxes  of 
ail  the  pupils  were  kept  there.  Having  ascertained  this,  he  went  to  the 
edge  of  the  hole,  and,  looking  down,  could  see  nothing  but  a  flat  hearths- 
stone. 

''There's  no  fireplace  there,"  he  thought;  but,  while  he  thought  and 
looked;  a  strong  whiff  of  apples  came  up,  and  suddenly  gave  him  an 
explanation  of  his  whereabouts.  "Of  course,"  he  exclaimed,  ''there 
are  the  apples  I    I  am  over  the  fruit  store-room." 

Piling  the  boxes  up,  he  soon  made  his  egress  from  the  chimney,  and, 
smoothing  the  ivy,  descended  with  all  speed  to  give  information  to  his 
commdes. 

Exultation  was  in  every  heart  that  night ;  for,  although  much  had  to 
be  done  to  cany  out  their  enterprise,  the  first  step  and  most  important 
had  been  taken :  the  apples  were  found  accessible. 

After  many  a  consultation  under  the  old  walnut-tree  in  the  playground, 
measures  were  agreed  on ;   and  the  very  next  day  the  ringleaders  were 
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down  the  chimney  smelling  the  apples«and  scheming  how  to  get  at  them. 
It  was  too  far  to  jump  or  drop  down  ;  but  a  rope — there  were  the  cords 
of  the  boxes;  what  could  be  more  handy?  They  twisted  and  twined 
them  in  and  out  to  the  size  of  a  cable,  and  then,  letting  down  the  small- 
est of  the  party,  charged  him  to  come  up  with  his  pockets  fulL  But 
pockets,  even  large  ones,  would  not  hold  many ;  and  the  small  boy  had 
small  pockets,  of  course ;  so  he  had  to  go  down  several  times  before  he 
could  satisfy  his  companions. 

"The  thing  would  be  to  drop  down  a  basket,"  said  one. 

"Our  supper-basket/'  said  another. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  small  boy ;  "and  it  would  be  easier  to  go  down  and 
come  up  in  the  basket :  the  cords  hurt,  I  can  tell  you." 

Accordingly  that  very  night,  the  supper  being  distributed  as  usual  by 
the  head  boy,  the  basket  was  left  in  its  ordinary  place,  but  the  following 
morning  nobody  could  find  it :  where  it  was  hidden,  and  how,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  the  next  play-hour  saw  it  in  the  box-room. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  letting  go  the  rope  when  the  basket 
contained  their  Mercury  or  the  apples,  they  secured  it  round  an  iron 
bar  that  was  by  the  hole,  and  wound  or  unwound  it  as  need  required. 

For  some  days  their  depredations  went  on,  and  now  their  revenge  was 
at  hand.  They  knew  it  was  Mrs.  Pinnicker's  time  for  fetching  fruit  for  the 
Sunday  pies,  and  a  conclave  hid  about  here  and  there  to  watch  her  into 
the  room.  They  saw  her  put  her  bright  key  into  the  lock,  and  go  in 
and  close  the  door  behind  her.  Would  she  never  come  out  ?  were  they 
to  wait  in  vain  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  horror-stricken  face?  The 
bell  rang,  the  play-time  was  up,  they  were  forced  to  forego  their  delight ; 
but  they  saw  her  in  the  house,  in  the  dormitory  at  night,  and  she  looked 
troubled  and  perplexed. 

They  were  sure  she  had  complained  to  the  Doctor ;  but  he  must  have 
told  her  it  was  fancy,  that  the  apples  couldn't  go  through  the  keyhole, 
and  that  the  heaps  were  not  diminished  as  she  fancied. 

Nevertheless  they  thought  it  best  to  rest  awhile,  and  allowed  her  to 
make  another  visit  without  being  beforehand  with  her. 

Thinking  now  that  she  was  satisfied,  they  went  to  work  again,  and  the 
diminished  heaps  left  no  doubt  in  Mrs.  Pinnicker's  mind  that  thieves 
there  were  somewhere ;  but  she  had  told  the  Doctor,  and  the  Doctor  had 
told  her  she  was  mistaken,  but  that  if  she  saw  any  fresh  symptoms  of  a 
like  nature  she  had  better  let  him  know,  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  any 
one  else. 

So  she  went  to  him  again  with  more  consternation  than  the  Doctor 
thought  all  the  apples  of  Devonshire  or  Herefordshire  were  worth ;  but» 
as  there  was  moral  delinquency  involved  in  the  case  of  their  abstraction, 
he  took  a  somewhat  serious  view  of  it,  and  said  he  would  see  the  apples 
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and  judge  for  himself;  for  by  an  occasional  visit  he  would  be  qualified 
to  decide  upon  the  question  of  theft  or  no  theft :  so  he  took  the  key« 

Mrs.  Pinnicker  seemed  so  quiet  about  her  second  loss  that  the  bo}'S 
thought  they  might  venture  a  fresh  excursion  into  her  treasury ;  and,  as 
it  chanced,  they  on  the  roof,  hidden  by  its  ins  and  outs,  and  the  Doctor 
on  the  walk  beneath,  were  making  their  way  at  the  same  time  to  the 
same  spot 

He  had  let  himself  in  and  was  looking  at  the  fruit  when  he  thought 
iie  heard  a  noise  above  him.  He  waited,  and  heard  voices.  He  was 
almost  as  much  frightened  to  find  he  had  caught  the  thieves  as  he  would 
have  been  if  they  had  caught  him.  In  nervous  expectation  he  waited, 
wondering  where  he  should  see  them  appear,  when  the  basket  slowly 
made  its  way  through  the  chimney-hole  and  gradually  settled  on  the 
•hearth,  the  small  boy  in  it  not  expecting  any  company,  and  least  of  all 
the  Doctor.  When  he  saw  him  (whi^at  first  he  had  not  done,  as  his 
back  was  toward  him)  he  was  so  paralyzed  with  fear  that  he  could  not 
utter  a  sound.  The  Doctor  observed  this,  and  immediately  took  advan- 
tage of  it :  he  put  his  finger  on  his  lips,  indicating  silence. 

"Safe?"  cried  a  voice  above,  which  the  Doctor  knew  to  be  his 
nephew's.  The  Doctor  made  signs  to  the  trembling  urchin  to  say  "  Yes, " 
which  he  did,  but  in  a  very  husky  voice. 

"Load  away,  then,"  said  several  voices.  Whereupon  the  Doctor, 
making  signs  to  him  of  his  intentions,  and  looking  at  the  thickness  of 
the  rope,  whispered  to  him  to  call  the  accustomed  signal  when  he  had 
taken  his  usual  time  for  filling  the  basket  Then,  settling  himself  with 
some  difficulty  in  it,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  up,  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  small  boy,  who  devoutly  wished  he  had  never  seen  an 
apple  in  his  life. 

**  A  good  lot  this  time,"  said  the  Doctor's  nephew. 

"He's  coming  up  with  them,"  said  another.  "  Mind  the  rope ;  don't 
let  it  slip ;  give  it  another  twist  Well,  I  think  we  shall  have  enough 
to  last,  this  time  I" 

While  they  were  rejoicing  in  the  coming  spoils,  the  nearest  caught  sight 
of  the  Doctor's  hat ;  and  soon  his  &ce  was  visible,  to  the  electrification 
of  all. 

"  Don't  let  me  down  among  the  apples,  boys,"  he  said.  "  I  have  had 
some  trouble  to  come  up,  and  should  like  to  stay  here  a  little,  if  you 
please." 

There  was  no  escape,  no  help  for  it :  they  went  on  pulling  and  twist- 
ing till  he  was  fairly  landed  on  the  floor. 

"My  dear  lads,"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  was  out  of  the  basket,  "how 
could  you  drive  me  to  make  such  a  journey?  I  wouldn't  for  all  the 
apples  in  England  do  it  again,  not  even  if  I  got  them  honestly." 
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Seeing  so  little  anger  in  his  fiice,  the/  clustered  round  him,  and  made 
an  awkward  attempt  at  an  apology,  though  thej  knew  none  was  safficieat 

*'  Lad%"  he  said,  "  I  can't  foigive  yon :  don't  ask  me.  It  is  so  very 
disreputable  an  a&ir  that  I  wash  my  hands  of  it,  and  will  foiget  it  imme^ 
diately.  I  am  only  very  glad  that  no  one  knows  it  but  ourselves.  Are 
any  other  of  the  boys  concerned  in  it  ?" 

They  said  they  had  trusted  none  younger  than  the  one  below. 

' '  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  your  sakes.  Here,  let  us  put  these  boxes  straight, 
and  untwist  these  ropes.  I  wouldn't  have  Mrs.  Pinnicker  know  that  you 
could  so  far  forget  your  duty  to  yourselves  and  to  me,  for  anything." 

They  could  have  borne  a  scolding,  learned  a  lesson,  or  stood  a  caning ; 
but  this  way  of  meeting  their  delinquency  completely  overcame  them. 
They  resolved,  one  and  all,  inwardly,  never  to  engage  in  anything  un- 
worthy again.  The  boxes  were  speedily  replaced^  and  the  ropes  pul 
right ;  and,  to  save  the  characters  of  the  thieves,  the  Doctor  got  out  by 
their  help  from  the  chimney*  Directly  he  got  into  the  house  be  sent  for 
his  housekeeper,  and  said  :  ''There  are  too  many  apples  there  by  half^ 
Mrs.  Pinnicker.  I'm  sure  the  boys  cannot  have  had  enough  :  mind  that 
they  have,  in  future.  In  &ct,  to  prevent  their  £illing  into  the  hands  of 
thieves,  as  you  fancy  they  do,  it  is  better  yon  should  give  the  key  to  the 
senior  boys,  and  let  them  take  a  sufficient  quantity.  Remember,  lads, 
not  to  be  imprudent  1"  he  added,  filling  up  the  confusion  of  the  thieves. 

'*  If  that  wasn't  enough  to  conquer  any  heart,  I  don't  know  what  would 
be,"  said  one  of  the  boys  many  years  after,  in  speaking  of  it  ''  It  had 
the  effect  of  making  us  foigive  the  housekeeper ;  for  how  could  we  resent, 
who  had  been  so  nobly  pardoned  ?  and,  more  than  that,  it  gave  an  effect 
to  the  Doctor's  moral  and  religious  teaching  which  was  most  valuable  to 
us.  We  were  sure  he'  was  sincere ;  we  saw  that  he  had  none  of  the 
meanness  that  he  dealt  so  gently  with,  while  he  must  have  despised  it ; 
and  we  were  thoroughly  ashamed  of  ourselves." 

A  boy  seldom  left  Cloverbobs  without  an  impression  tHat  a  true  gentle 
man  could  neither  be  mean,  nor  selfish,  nor  disingenuous.  Many,  too 
many,  left  with  no  more  than  the  conviction ;  but  there  were  some  who 
were  so  captivated  by  the  light  that  shone  in  the  good  Doctor,  that  they 
were  led  to  seek  its  source,  and  to  learn  from  the  perfect  Pattern  that  be 
had  studied. — Leisun  Hours. 


"  High  birth  is  a  thing  that  I  never  knew  any  one  to  disparage,  except 
him  that  had  it  not ;  and  I  never  knew  any  one  to  make  a  boast  of  it, 
who  had  anything  else  to  be  proud  of." — Bishop  WarhtrUm. 


JANUARY,   1868. 


The   Year. 


AFTER  making  due  allowance  for  the  advantage  that  the  near  has 
over  the  distant  in  filling  the  eye,  we  cannot  but  accord  to  the  year 
just  past  the  first  rank  in  the  history  of  Educational  progress.  It  has 
been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity  to  the  cause  of  popular  Education. 

From  Georgia  to  Japan,  from  Australia  to  Austria,  the  claims  of 
popalar  instruction  are  coming  to  be  recognized  to  a  degree  never 
before  known.  The  obligation  of  the  State  to  afford  all  its  children  ac- 
cess to  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  free  from  sectarian  domination,  is 
felt  more  and  more  not  only  in  ou^  own  countiy  but  throughout  the 
world.  The  narrow,  selfish  interests  of  peculiar  institutions,  whether 
social,  political,  or  religious,  are  everywhere  giving  way  to  that  broader, 
nobler  impulse  which  demands  that  <i^  the  rising  generation  shall  be 
taught  the  elements  of  knowledge,  rather  than  that  a  few  be  trained 
never  so  thoroughly  in  the  doctrines  of  t&is  or  that  political  or  rel^ous 
school  or  creed. 

At  home,  the  laiger  half  of  our  territory  is  beginning  to  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits of  instruction  accessible  to  all.  In  England,  the  obstacles,  whidi 
have  hitherto  hindered  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  tee  schools,  are 
fiist  crumbling  away;  denominational  selfishness  and  prejudice  yield 
to  political  necessity.  Even  in  Austria,  the  objuigation  of  the  Church 
cannot  stop  the  pipgress  of  popular  Education  -unrestricted  by  sectarian 
bar.  Russia  is  providing  schools  for  her  masses  late^  released  firom 
serfdom ;  the  lethargic  Turk  has  seen  the  advantages  of  western  culture  ; 
the  self-contented  Mongul  has  opened  the  doors  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to 
the  influence  of  barbarian  science ;  Japcm  is  importing  American  school- 
books — everywhere  a  crisis  in  Educational  progress  seems  to  be  at 
hand. 

The  record  of  1867  '^  ^^  nch  in  achievements, — richer  in  promises 
of  blessings  in  store  for  and  -now  coming  in  reach  of  the  millions  who 
are  sitting  in  intellectual  darkness.    Yet  we  cannot  look  upon  it  with 
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unalloyed  rejoicing.     It  bears  the  names  of  many — ^veiy  many — ^who 
have  served  nobly  in  the  great  work,  but  who  will  be  with  us  no  more. 

Our  "Yearly  Necrology"  (to  appear  next  month)  must  record  an 
unprecedented  depletion  of  the  ranks  of  Educators.  The  places  of 
some  of  them  it  would  seem  impossible  to  fill  again ;  yet  they  must  be, 
they  will  be  filled : — "  God's  workmen  die ;  but  His  work  goes  on." 


Shall  the  Truth  be  told  about  School-Booes  ? 

IT  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  truth  wrongs  no  man ;  but  that  happy 
&ith  cannot  long  survive  the  conflicts  of  modem  social  and  business 
relations.  A  friend's  jocose  remark,  "  Let  people  say  what  they  will  of 
me,  so  long  as  they  do  not  say  what  it  true/'  has  a  sad  substratum  of  sober 
earnest.  The  truth  is  not  harmless.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  try 
the  experiment  of  telling  the  truth  publicly  about  almost  any  one  of 
our  "popular"  school-books.  He  will  speedily  find  that  at  least  two 
parties  count  themselves  aggrieved ;  and  it  will  be  a  wonder  if  no  retalia* 
tion  brings  himself  to  grief. 

Authors  write  books  and  publishers  print  them  for  profit  If  their 
profits  are  cut  short  by  adverse  criticism,  it  matters  not  how  just  the  criti* 
cism  may  be,  author  and  publisher  look  upon  it  as  a  personal  assault 
It  is  true  that  now  and  then  a  publisher  or  an  author  is  wise  enough  to 
see  that  hit  interest,  as  well  as  the  public's,  is  subserved  by  an  honest 
criticism  of  his  work.  But  such  are  rare ;  the  majority  look  no  further 
than  the  immediate  efiect  in  profit  or  loss. 

The  question,  then,  whether  the  truth  shall  be  told  about  school-books 
is  by  no  means  a  one-sided  question.  The  efiects  of  such  truth-telling 
are  both  divers  and  diverse — ^the  present,  certain,  may  be  injurious; 
the  remote,  probable,  beneficial. 

To  appreciate  the  first,  one  must  understand  the  machinery  of  the 
"Trade ;" — ^how  books  are  made  and  sold ;  how  they  are  "  introduced ;" 
the  warfare  of  rival  publishers  and  the  battles  of  their  agents ;  the  corrup* 
tion  in  high  places ;  the  bribery,  chicanery,  and  petty  trickery  by  which 
one  book  is  niade  to  supplant  another.  If  teachers  were  conscious  of 
the  contemptible  position  they  occupy,  as  a  class,  in  this  matter,  how 
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they  are  bought  and  sold,  cajoled  and  manipulated,  bj  scheming  book- 
agents,  they  would  hang  their  heads  in  shame. 

To  appreciate  the  second  class  of  effects  requires  faith — &ith  in  hu* 
inanity,  fitith  that  the  truth  will  ultimately  triumph. 

Let  us  suppose  the  book  reviewed  is,  as  so  many  of  our  school-books 
are,  unscbolarly,  inaccurate,  an  imposition  upon  teachen  and  children. 
The  reviewer  says  so,  more  or  less  mildly.  The  publisher  of  the  book 
rises  in  wrath.  What  right  has  this  unknown  critic  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  his  property?  What  right  has  his  neighbor  to  abet  the  wrong 
by  publishing  his  criticism?  He  consoles  himself,  however,  with  the 
thought  that  few  persons  will  see  the  review ;  its  influence  will  be  slight 
But  he  is  mistaken.  It  goes  everywhere.  It  has  influence.  His  agents 
meet  it  constantly,  and  have  to  combat  it  His  agent  at  L — ,  for  instance, 
has  spent  much  money  and  more  time  in  persuading  the  City,  County,  or 
State  Board  of  Education  that  the  highest  interests  of  the  public  demand 
the  adoption  of  the  ''  Series"  which  he  represents.  His  "case"  has  been 
well  worked  up,  and  success  is  all  but  certain.  The  review  comes 
upon  the  ground.  The  teachers  read  it  The  committee  read  it  The 
case  is  reconsidered.  Faith  in  the  agent's  representations,  testimonials, 
and  all  that,  is  shaken.  Perhaps  the  astute  agent  of  a  rival  house  makes 
capital  of  the  critic's  words  and  the  publication's  name,  to  turn  the  tide 
in  &vor  of,  it  may  be,  a  less  worthy  series.  Our  first  agent  sums  up  the 
results :  his  investment  of  time  and  money  is  lost ;  the  prestige  that  his 
series  would  have  gained  from  its  adoption  in  L —  is  lost ;  the  profits 
on  the  cords  of  books  that  would  have  swelled  the  sales  of  the  publisher^ 
are  lost ; — and  all  for  the  interference  of  this  rascally  critic.  The  publisher 
of  the  book  looks  upon  the  publisher  of  the  review  as  an  enemy,  who 
has  done  him  an  injuiy.  He  may  manifest  his  displeasure  politely,  or 
rudely ;  but  it  will  be  manifested  earnestly.  Perhaps  he  will  retaliate,  and 
withdraw  (to  his  hurt,  let  us  hope)  what  he  counts  as  his  "patronage ;" 
he  will  cease  to  advertise  with  the  offender;  may  be  he  will  sue  him  for 


Is  this  a  fiincy  sketch  ?  By  no  means :  we  speak  that  we  do  know, 
and  could  give  names  and  instances,  if  we  desired. 

And  what  are,  or  may  be,  the  good  results  of  such  criticism?  They 
are  not  so  immediate  and  patent  For  the  single  review,  they  may  be 
veiy  slight    To  limit  the  sale  of,  or  even  to  kill,  one  unworthy  book  is 
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not  mttcL  Bnt  will  not  the  next  book  be  likely  to  be  more  carefuUf 
written  ?  Reformations  sometimes  appear  to  be  sadden ;  but  they  are 
long  in  preparing.  Merely  to  hold  constantly  before  the  public  a  high 
standard  by  which  school-books  should  be  judged,  will  in  time  cres^ 
a  desire  for  books  equal  to  the  standard ;  and  with  the  desire  will  come 
the  books.  If  a  publi^er  loses  money  on  an  unworthy  book,  be  wiU 
be  careful  not  to  publish  another  like  it  If  the  sale  of  school-books  t^ 
made  to  depend  upon  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  not  upon  the  push  of  the 
publisher,  unscrupulous  and  incompetent  book-makers  will  not  long 
flourish  as  they  do  now.  The  character  of  our  teaching  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  teachers  will  be  elevated :  the  elevation  of  the  teacher  will 
surely  tell  on  the  condition  of  the  taught,  and  that  for  good. 
.  Is  not  this  wordi  sonu  sacrifice  ?  We  think  so ;  for  we  legasd  the 
mental  and  moial  welfare  of  tnu  child  of  greater  importance  than  the 
success  or  fiulure  of  any  publisher.  There  is  no  nobler  work  than  this ; 
none  in  which  integrity  and  candor  and  the  true  reformer's  fearlessness 
will  meet  with  surer  reward  in  the  £Hd.  It  will  cause  hard  feeling  and 
enmity,  but  we  can  stand  that  It  may  cause  our  friends  to  lose  money ; 
we  can  stand  Ihai  too.  The  good  results  of  such  a  course  may  be  dis* 
tant  and  obscure,  but  they  will  appear  sometime.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
willing  to  tiy  for  them ;  and,  independent  of  personal  feeling,  the  favor 
or  disfavor  of  authors  or  publishers,  ^e  hope  of  present  advantage,  we 
shall  continue  to  criticise  honestly  and  fearlessly  whatever  comes  within 
our  field  of  labor,  looking  to  the  true  friends  of  education  for  encourage- 
ment  and  moral  support 


^  •» 


Where  are  the  Mothers? 

IT  cannot  be  denied  that  of  all  the  influences  in  the  world  that  of  the 
mother  is  the  most  powerful,  the  most  lasting,  the  most  enduringly 
bscinating.  If  it  is  wanting,  there  is  nothing  oin  eaith  that  can  supply 
its  stead.  Exterior  habits  may  be  compelled  by  any  other  disdplinaiiai^ 
1^0  steps  in  to  supply  th^  mother's  place ;  but  the  appeal  to  the  heart, 
which  is  in  the  power  of  the  mother  alone,  is  worth  all  outward  appli- 
ances together  m  making  permanent  the  moral  lessons  incplcated. 
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Wfaf,  then,  do  we  find  this  influence  so  often  neglected  ?  We  have 
lady  writers,  committee  ladies,  elective-fnmchise  ladies,  ladies  competi^ 
ton  in  eveiy  department  possible.  All  well  enough,  so  long  as  the 
maimers  of  the  children  do  not  compel  us  to  ask.  Where  are  the  Mothers? 
We  do  not  wish  to  limit  women  in  any  honest  range ;  but  this  we  say,  if 
a  lady  undertakes  to  perform  a  duty,  she  ought  honestly  to  tiy  to  perform 
it  well  If  women  wish  to  compete  for  notoriety,  publicity,  literary  fame, 
or  political  position,  be  it  so ;  only,  in  that  case,  let  them  remain  single. 
If  they  marry,  they  give  a  pledge  to  God  and  to  society  that  they  will 
perform  the  duties  of  the  married  state ;  and  one  of  these  duties  is  to 
make  home  a  proper  and  fitting  place  for  the  children  of  that  marriage : 
a  house  of  discipline — ^not  of  stem  rule,  as  a  school  must  necessarily  be, 
but  of  loving,  healthy  discipline,  where  rule,  order,  government  of  the 
temper,  and  the  habit  of  yielding  one's  own  will  for  the  benefit  or  grati- 
fication of  another,  is  inculcated  by  practice ;  where  love  rules  by  firm* 
nesSy  and  firmness  rules  by  love ;  where  the  mimr  morals,  as  Dr.  Bowring 
so  happily  calls  them,  are  brought  into  constant  play,  and  by  the  habits  of 
self-denial  they  induce,  lay  a  happy  foundation  for  those  major  morals 
which  form  the  basis  of  a  sound  society. 

All  the  means  and  appliances  which  naturally  come  under  the  super* 
vision  of  the  mother  are,  or  may  be  rendered,  instruments  of  training. 
The  food,  the  clothing,  the  comfort,  the  daily  routine  of  the  household 
is  in  her  keeping.  Is  she  sweet  as  a  distributor,  orderly  as  a  manager, 
firm  as  a  director  of  the  rule  to  be  insisted  on,  the  children  feel  the  inflii« 
cnce,  and  unwittingly  grow  up  well-mannered  and  well-principled.  But 
is  the  mother  careless,  inexact,  occupied  with  other  than  a  mother's 
duties,  alas  for  the  poor  children !  They  are  virtually  orphans.  They 
grow  up  the  victims  of  the  disorder  that  necessarily  reigns  in  a  house  with 
such  a  governor  at  its  head. 

Universal  instruction  has  its  advantages ;  but  among  these  we  do  not 
esteem  it  one  that  our  ladies  are  becoming  a  sisterhood  of  scribblers. 
Doubtless  it  is  very  pretty  to  see  in  the  newspapers  a  string  of  rh3rmes, 
addressed  to  ''my  youngest  darling ;"  but  if  the  darling  is  ciying  in  the 
cradle,  or  pouting  in  the  comer,  for  want  of  mamma's  notice,  while  the 
newspaper  ecstasies  are  being  provided  for,  we  humbly  submit  that  the 
lines  might  as  well  have  not  been  written.  Trae  poetry  is  felt;  it  bringt 
its  fimt  in  action,  folly  as  well  as  in  writing :  in  action  according  to  the 
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duties  that  have  been  undertaken*  The  manifeat  want  of  the  present 
a^  is  duly  qualified  Mothers ;  mothers  who  have  intelligence  enough 
to  apprehend  their  duty;  courage  to  perfonn  it;  and  love  enough  to 
sweeten  it 

How  is  this  want  to  be  supplied  ?  Public  opinion  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  most  subjects;  will  it  be  powerless  on  this?  Mankind  are 
agreed  that  never  yet  did  a  great  or  good  man  exist  who  did  not  owe  his 
character  to  his  mother ;  and  shall  we  not  try  to  sift  the  ideas  of  the 
present  age  of  the  chaff  that  is  flying  in  all  directions,  and  endeavor  ta 
ascertain  how  best  America  may  be  supplied  with  good  Mothers? 


Plat-Grounds. 

LIGHT,  air,  and  space  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sustenance 
and  development  of  a  healthy  existence.  By  reducing  or  vitiating 
either  of  these,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  abortions  are  produced 
For  this  reason,  the  cheerful  school-room  and  the  open  play-ground  are 
indispensable  to  the  proper  culture  of  youth.  We  do  not  agree  with  the 
verdict  lately  delivered  at  Montreal  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, which  forbids  all  games  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Kittens  and 
puppies  condemn  it  by  their  actions ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
highest  order  of  animals — children — should  be  compelled  to  obey  iL 
Not  unfrequently  the  best  ball-player  in  a  school  is  the  foremost  scholar 
— ^probably  because,  to  use  an  artistic  simile,  play  is  the  complement 
«f  work. 

The  introduction  of  calisthenic  exercises  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  supplying  the  want  of  open-air  play-grounds  in  our  cities. 
But  it  is  only  a  step.  It  is  a  hothouse  forcing  of  the  plant  The  deep- 
est stain  on  modem  civilization,  not  only  here  but  in  Europe,  is  the 
neglect  of  securing  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities,  by  proper  sanitary 
ipgulations,  air,  light,  and  space,  sufficient  for  healthy  existence.  Surely 
the  feaiful  inroads  death  makes  upon  our  litdd  ones  should  stimulate  us 
to^iir  duty  in  this  matter  I  Would  that  this  were  the  extent  of  the  evil. 
How  many  children  have  been  physically  warped  from  such  causes ! 
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how  many  morally  poisoned  I  Are  we  sure  that  the  fearful  augmenta- 
tion of  the  numbers  of  juvenile  criminals  during  the  past  year,  is  not 
mainly  attributable  to  our  neglect  to  supply  the  young  with  opportuni- 
tiesy  places,  and  means  for  the  recreation  necessary  to  the  right  develop- 
ment of  their  physical  and  moral  natures  ? 

Do  not  let  us  seek  to  quiet  our  solicitude  by  pleading  impossibility  of 
performance,  on  account  of  the  economical  aspect  of  the  question. 
Cities  were  made  for  man,  not  man  for  cities.  For  ourselves,  pleading 
Ihe  cause  of  the  innocents,  our  ears  are  shut  against  the  cry  of  the  econo- 
mist What  Christian  could  stoop  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  expense 
whidi  might  be  required  to  furnish  our  youth  with  sufficient  air,  light, 
and  space,  when  we  remember  that  the  neglect  of  such  duty  cost  this  city 
daring  the  past  summer,  more  than  one  hundred  children  per  week, 
who  may  truly  be  said  to  have  thus  been  sacrificed  to  Mammon  I 
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BLESSED  are  the  Publishers,  for  they  promote  the  Cause.  The 
most  ardent  and  self-sacrificing  of  the  friends  of  education  are  they : 
and  more  than  any  others  are  they  actiiated  by  a  pure  desire  to  see  the 
mass  of  teachers  ''elevated."  Behold  how  great  the  interest  they  take  in 
Teachers'  Institutes  1  What  inducements  they  offer  to  laggard  (yet  incor- 
ruptible) officials  to  be  on  hand  I  How  anxious  they  are  that  teachers  shall 
not  neg}ect  these  precious  privileges  I  Learned  authors  they  send  there  to 
instruct  the  teachers ;  and  they  pay  much  money  to  prominent  teachers  to 
induce  them  to  be  instructed.  They  send  likewise  earnest  and  eloquent 
men,  to  inform  the  teachers  what  books  they  ought  to  use,  and  they  give 
the  teachers  "heaps''  of  books,  that  they  may  judge  for  themselves  I  And 
lest  the  teachers  should  spend  in  frivolity  the  hours  unoccupied  by  Insti- 
tute duties,  these  zealous  men  beset  them,  before  and  behind,  in  their 
goings  out  and  their  comings  in,  when  they  are  eating  and  when  they 
are  drinking,  doing  the  behests  of  their  generous  employers  I  And  all 
for  the  advancement  of  Education.  Blessed  are  the  Publishers,  for  they 
promote  the  Cause  I 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCK 


UNITED  STATES.— Much  interest  is  being  manifested,  paiticularljr 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  behalf  of  the  mining  interests  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  great  need  of  a  more  intelligent  development  of  our  vast 
mineral  resources.  The  present  yearly  product  of  our  mines  is  estimated 
at  $75,000,000.  Statistics  recently  collected  show  that  there  is  an  aver- 
age loss,  in  the  reduction  of  ores,  of  not  less  than  25  per  centum,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  $18,000,000  a  year.  At  least  half 
this  loss  might  be  prevented  by  a  proper  system  of  extracting  the  metals;. 
How  much  of  the  immense  sums  that  are  now  wasted  in  unintelligent 
mining  might  be  saved  and  profitably  employed,  and  how  far  the  mining 
interest  would  be  extended  by  a  better  education  of  the  miners,  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate.  Heretofore  our  miners  have  learned  their  business, 
for  the  most  part,  by  experience — a  school  whose  proverbial  dearness  is 
nowhere  better  shown  than  in  mining.  An  effort  will  doubtless  be  made, 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Mines  commensurate  in  its  design  with  the  interests  involved. 
The  good  that  would  result  from  such  an  institution,  properly  conducted, 
would  be  beyond  estimation.  But  we  question  the  propriety  of  making 
it  a  Government  school,  as  the  design  seems  now  to  be.  In  Europe  the 
mining  schools  are  properly  controlled  by  the  State,  for  the  State  is  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  mines.  Here,  where  the  mines  are  developed 
entirely  by  private  enterprise,  the  conditions  are  all  opposed  to  a  Govern- 
ment school.  Let  us  have  a  National  school  of  mines,  aided,  if  need 
be,  by  the  Government,  but  entirely  removed  from  political  influence. 
New  York. — ^The  N.  Y.  Chamber  of  Commerce  proposes  to  establish  a 
Nautical  School,  where  instruction  in  seamanship  will  be  given  gratu- 
itously to  boys  of  good  character.  This  is  an  enterprise  deserving  the 
highest  success.  At  a  late  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
the  Committee  on  Education  recommended  the  formation  of  a  Polytech- 
nic School.  To  carry  out  their  designs,  half  a  million  dollars  will  be 
required.  It  is  proposed  to  locate  the  school  on  the  upper  part  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  in  Westchester  County. 
A  farm  will  be  bought,  to  be  entirely  under  the  management  of  tl)e  Insti- 
tute. Pennsylvania. — ^A  School  of  Music,  modelled  after  the  European 
bonservatories,  is  to  be  opened  in  Philadelphia.  Connected  with  the 
school  is  to  be  a  library  of  musical  works,  free  to  pupils  and  those  elected 
by  the  trustees.  Lectures  will  be  given  upon  musical  subjects,  and  also 
instruction  in  elocution  and  the  modern  languages. — ^The  directors  of 
Girard  College  have  made  public  their  reasons  for  removing  Mr.  Smith 
from  the  presidency  of  that  institution.  If  the  charges  which  they  make 
against  him  are  true  (and  there  appears  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  in  the 
matter),  Mr.  Smith  merits  the  severest  punishment  His  mismanage- 
ment of  the;  college  might  be  forgiven,  but  never  his  inhuman  abuse  of 
the  ^orphans  committed  to  his  care.  The  directors,  by  their  own  testi- 
mony, are  greatly  to  blame  for  tolerating  him  so  long.  District  of 
CoLUHBiA. — The  trustees  of  the  Colored  Schools  of  Waahingtbn  complain 
bitterly,  in  their  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  municipal 
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authorities  for  withholding  the  money  voted  to  the  colored  schools  by 
G)ngress«  out  of  the  proceeds  of  taxes  on  property  owned  by  colored 
persons.  This  fund  amounts  to  $160,000. — ^In  his  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  General  Howard  says  that  the  total 
number  of  day,  night,  and  industrial  schools  reported,  is  2,207,  with 
2,442  teachers,  of  whom  699  are  colored.  The  number  of  scholars  is 
230,735 — forty  thousand  more  than  was  reported  last  year.  The  freed- 
men  own  391  school-houses,  and  support,  wholly  or  in  part,  1,056  of  the 
schools.  The  average  amount  paid  monthly  by  freedmen  for  tuition  is 
$14, 555.  The  work  of  the  various  Freedmen's  Commissions,  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions,  is  of  course  not  included  in  the  Bureau 
reports. 

BRITISH  AMERICA. — ^The  commissioners  appointed  to  examine 
the  condition  of  education  in  Victoria,  show  in  their  report  that  the 
people  of  that  distant  province  have  carefully  weighed  the  importance  of 
the  matter.  In  1862  the  Common  School  law  went  into  operation. 
Owing  to  the  untoward  situation  of  the  colony,  progress  has  been  slow. 
Of  121,661  children  of  age  to  receive  instruction,  56,473  were  on  the 
school-rolls  in  1862.  In  1865  the  number  of  children  had  increased  to 
170,000,  but  only  64,926  attended  school,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  49,218.  11,378  pupils  were  at  private  schools.  A&ti  thorough 
examination  of  all  Uie  circumstances,  the  commissioners  favor  the  adop- 
tion of  compulsory  education.  The  teachers,  in  many  instances,  are 
totally  unqualified  for  their  positions.  The  establishment  of  a  training- 
school  is  therefore  recommended.  The  main  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  are  as  follows :  Compulsory  education ;  the  appointment  of 
a  minister  of  instruction,  responsible  to  Parliament ;  the  exclusion  of 
sectarian  teaching  from  the  public  schools ;  examination  of  teachers  pre- 
vious to  appointment ;  the  establishment  of  a  training-school ;  separate 
grant  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese  and  Aborigines ;  the  levying  of  a 
land-rate  in  aid  of  schools. — ^The  following  is  a  regulation  respecting 
teachers'  licenses  in  Nova  Scotia  :  "All  candidates  for  license  will  be 
required,  on  presenting  themselves  for  examination,  to  furnish  a  written 
certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  a  minister  of  religion  or  by 
two  of  her  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace."  In  this  province  teachers 
have  no  unexpected  holidays.  ''When  for  any  cause  the  trustees  of  a 
school  shall  deem  it  desirable  that  any  prescribed  teaching-day  should  be 
given  as  a  holiday,  the  school  or  schools  may  be  kept  in  session  on  the 
Saturday  of  the  week  in  which  such  holiday  has  been  given,  and  such 
Saturday  shall  be  held  to  be  in  all  respects  a  legal  teaching-day." 

HAYTI. — ^The  government  is  engaged  in  arranging  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  education  on  a  liberal  basis,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Public  Instruction  has  published  a  circular,  making 
known  the  intentions  of  the  government  on  this  subject  The  plans 
contemplate  founding  at  Port-au-Prince  a  Ha3rtian  University,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  colleges  of  France,  thus  preventing  the  necessity  for 
Haytians'  sending  their  children  to  that  country  to  obtain  a  superior  edu- 
cation. Primary  schools  are  to  be  established  in  all  the  communes,  and 
in  several  parts  of  the  republic  schools  of  industry,  in  which  Haytian  youth 
are  to  be  instructed  in  various  handicrafts.^ 
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GREAT  BRITAIN.— Up  to  die  pusage  of  the  Reform  Act  of  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  although  the  religious  denominations  and  a 
laige  number  of  benevolent  and  for-seeing  persons,  took  an  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  national  education,  the  public  at  laiige 
regarded  it  with  apathy.  Every  one  did  indeed  admit  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  people  were  educated ;  and  that  it  would,  in  the  long 
run,  be  dangerous  to  leave  successive  generations  to  grow  up  in  ignorance 
and  brutality.  But  few  felt  that  the  work  of  education  was  of  instant  and 
urgent  importance ;  that  it  could  not  be  neglected  without  immediate 
danger  to  the  State  ;  and  that  it  must,  if  necessary,  be  carried  out  with 
but  slight  reference  to  the  scruples  and  crotchets  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  barren  and  irritating  controveiy.  All  this,  however, 
is  now  changed.  There  is  a  growing,  if  not  already  a  general,  conviction 
that  if  the  masses  are  to  possess  supreme  political  power  in  the  country, 
their  intelligence  must  be  developed  in  some  way  or  other.  While  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  are  justly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being 
governed  by  an  ignorant  multitude,  the  working -classes  are  anxious  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  the  new  duties  intrusted  to  them.  The 
educational  movement  has  thus  derived  an  immense  impetus,  both  from 
the  upper  and  the  lower  end  of  the  social  scale.  The  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education  are  entering  upon  a  gigantic  undertaking.  Their 
purpose  is  to  take  a  complete  census  of  education  throughout  England 
and  Wales.  Not  cmly  will  an  attempt  be  made  to  get  returns  from  the 
schools  attached  to  the  many  religious  denominations,  and  controlled  by 
committees,  but  also  from  the  thousands  of  seminaries,  boarding-schools, 
academies,  and  the  little  schools  taught  by  dames  and  young  women, 
which  are  found  in  single  rooms  in  admost  every  street  in  almost  every 
town. 

FRANCE. — ^The  Education  Department  of  the  Exposition  established 
two  grand  &cts  in  regard  to  education  in  France  :  \  i.  Great  progress  in 
the  last  five  years ;  and,  2.  Much  greater  to  be  expected  from  present 
institutions  in  the  future.  In  the  37,510  communes  there  are  yet  694 
vhich  possess  no  schools.  Considerable  progress  is  being  made  to  fill 
up  this  gap.  Schools  have  been  established  in  162  communes  in  the 
past  two  years.  Altogether,  in  the  same  period,  there  have  been  erected 
in  France  over  1,200  schools,  and  their  attendance  increased  by  135,000 
pupils.  Of  the  4,000,000  children  between  seven  and  thirteen  years  of 
age,  less  than  700,000  do  not  attend  school.  In  1865,  440,000  received 
no  instruction  whatever.  Half  the  children  attended  school  the  whole 
year.  At  the  close  of  1866  there  were  28, 546  evening  classes.  600,000 
adult  scholars  had  attended  these  classes  during  some  part  of  the  year. 
The  number  of  state  schools  in  the  communes,  in  1865,  was  38,629 ; 
of  these  1^,721  were  girb'  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  equalled 
the  number  of  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  was  2,423,654.  The 
total  expense  of  primary  education  was  over  70,000,000  francs.  Of 
free  schools,  not  connected  with  the  State,  there  were,  for  boys,  2,979  ; 
mixed,  541.  They  were  attended  by  223,319  boys  and  5,925  girls. 
There  were,  besides,  12,893  girls' schools,  with  an  attendance  of  729,684 ; 
and  1,088  infant  schools,  numbering  35,618  boys  and  38,762  girls. 
Qf4> 436, 470  children  who  attended  school,  2,826,952  paid  for  tuition. 
In  1865,  657,401  children  left  school     Of  these,  91,170  did  not  know 
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how  to  read  and  write;  170,838  could  read  and  write  only ;  286,202,  in 
addition,  knew  arithmetic;  109,191  had  received  general  instruction. 
The  first  two  classes,  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  had  received  so 
litde  instruction  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  have  forgotten  it  all.  For 
this  class  adult  schools  are  nomNmuch  encouraged,  and  have  made  extra- 
ordinary progress.  The  most  enlightened  population  of  France  are  those 
bordering  the  Rhine ;  the  least  instructed,  those  of  Brittany,  the  centre, 
the  Landes,  and  Corsica. 

PRUSSIA.— Professor  Ewald,  of  the  University  of  GOttingen,  the  cele- 
brated Oriental  scholar,  having  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  has  received  an  official  intimation  from  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  at  Berlin,  that  ''as  his  faculties  are  evidently  giving 
way,"  he  will  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list 

ITALY. — Of  the  21,776,950  inhabitants  of  Italy,  there  are  still 
16,999,651  that  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Only  1,214,938  children 
are  in  attendance  in  the  schools,  u  e.,  scarcely  one-sixteenth  of  the  popu- 
lation. Of  all  the*  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  Italy  has  the  smallest 
proportion  of  children  in  the  schools,  it  being  2Vt  per  cent  below  either 
Austria  or  Spain.  Bavaria  has  the  most  Still  there  is  progress  in  Italy. 
In  1862  the  number  of  schools  was  only  30,163  ;  in  1864,  39,080;  in 
1866,  43,767.  In  1864  there  were  42,869  teachers;  in  1866,  41,211. 
Italy  has  twenty-one  universities  and  twenty-four  lyceums  (equivalent  to 
our  collies),  which  are  supported  by  the  general  government  For  the 
IHTimary  ^oob  the  provinces  have  to  provide. 

AUSTRIA. — ^The  Common  Council  of  Vienna  have  lost  no  time  in 
replying  to  the  recent  address  of  the  Austrian  Prelates,  on  the  subject  of 
education  and  the  Concordat  Because  the  Council  wish  to  establish 
a  teachers'  educational  institute,  in  which  scientific  instruction  would  be 
given  without  respect  to  creed,  though  not  in  opposition  to  any  creed, 
the  twenty-five  Bishops  who  addressed  the  Emperor  accused  the  corpora- 
tion of  a  desire  to  bring  religion  and  morality  into  contempt  The 
counter-address  indignantly  repudiates  this  charge,  and  emphatically 
asserts  those  principles  of  religious  freedom  and  secular  education  which 
are  now  spr^ing  all  over  Europe.  The  Emperor,  to  his  credit  be  it 
said,  fully  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  the  work  which  the  Common 
Council  is  doing,  and  sharply  reproved  the  Bishops  for  their  perversity. 

AUSTRALIA. — ^A  petition  has  been  presented  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
Assembly  at  Melbourne,  having  reference  to  the  Educational  Bill.  It 
was  addressed  "To  the  honorable  and  universally-respected  gentlemen 
in  Parliament  assembled,  deliberating  on  the  honorable  affairs  of  state  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  heavenly  reason,  and  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  well-being  of  the  people."  It  then  stated  that  the  petitioners  had 
heard  that  a  proposal  had  been  submitted  for  establishing  among  the 
Chinese  schools  for  instructing  them  in  their  own  and  in  English  letters. 
They  felt  that  the  proposal  indicated  a  benevolent  heart  and  a  philan- 
thropic purpose:  and  approaching  the  presence  of  Parliament  with 
"profound  prostration,"  they  hoped  it  would  give  effect  to  this  laudable 
project,  "seeing  it  is  one  that  will  help  to  show  us,  ignorant  people  that 
we  are,  how  to  reject  the  evil  and  prefer  the  good. " 
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CONNING,  the  other  day  (2a  is  our  custom  from  time  to  time),  the 
trade-lists  of  School-BooK  Publishers,  to  see  what  might  be  going 
on  in  this  department  of  educational  progress,  our  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  following  announcement : 

"Smith's  First  Book,  or  Primary  Geography,  New  Revised  Edition. 
Illustrated  with  126  Engravings  and  30  Maps." ' 

SmMs  First  Book?  It  had  a  strangely  suggestive  sound.  Instantly 
our  thoughts  were  carried  back  a  score  of  years  or  more  to  the  old  school- 
house  on  the  hill — ^it  was  new  then.  Old  Porcupine  (as  the  master 
was  lovingly  called)  was  there  with  his  unresting  ferule ;  and  we  instinc- 
tively hitched  in  our  easy-chair  in  remembrance  of  its  (the  ferule's,  not  the 
chair's)  frequent  application.  We  saw  again  the  bright-faced,  auburn- 
haired  lad — we  called  him  "Sorrel-Top"  then  :  he  sleeps  in  an  unknown 
soldier's  grave  to-day,  poor  fellow — who  came  from  another  school,  and 
brought  with  him  a  calico-covered  copy  of  "Smith's  First  Book." 
Mitchell  was  the  standard,  then  lately  introduced  among  us ;  so  the 
strange  book  became  a  waif,  a  vagabond,  the  object  of  many  borrowings, 
the  subject  of  many  mutilations.  The  Beasts  and  Birds  of  its  elaborate 
frontispiece  were  soon  adorned  with  many  hues.  The  disconsolate 
monkey  sitting  on  nothing  {pe  had  to  do  that  sometimes,  and  could 
sympathize  with  him)  was  provided  with  a  sharp  stick  whereon  to  rest 
himself.  "The  Presidents'"  eyes  were  punctured  with  pins,  and  their 
faces  daubed  with  purloined  water-colors.  ^'Santa-Anna"  was  likened 
to  Pat.  Daley,  and  furnished  with  appropriate  scarlet  whiskers.  The 
story  of  "Tell  and  Gesler"  was  rehearsed  and  re-enacted  with  variations. 
And  numberless  were  the  talks  in  the  horse-shed,  back  of  the  meeting- 
house, over  "Life  in  California" — ^its  miner  in  the  foreground,  showing 
to  a  walking  arsenal  a  lump  of  gold  as  big  as  his  fist ;  its  tent  "  Hotel" 
in  the  comer,  with  a  customer  transferring  the  contents  of  a  jug;  its 
lively  (and  deathly)  discussion  with  pistols  going  on  in  the  centre ;  its 
overloaded  donkey ;  its  stupendous  mountains  in  the  distance.  We  saw 
too  the  awful  "Maelstrom,"  with  its  ship  a  wreck  and  contorted  whale, 
which  used  to  cast  such  a  gloom  over  the  imagination  of  adventurous 
urchins  whose  ambition  tended  seaward;  and  the  "Stack  of  Deer's- 
koms,"  which  fired  the  souls  of  so  many  incipient  Nimrods. 

And  this  wonderful  book  we  read,  is  "New  [ly]  Revised."  What 
can  it  be  like  now?  we  thought  We  sent  for  a  copy, — and  verily  we 
found  it  more  marvellous  than  ever.  The  hundred  and  twenty-six  illus- 
trations are  still  the  same,  save  that  extreme  age  and  much  use  have  made 
them  somewhat  dim.  The  little  dog  in  the  foreground  of  "Mount 
Vernon,  the  seat  of  the  late  Gen.  George  Washington,"  has  run  his  legs 
off,  but  the  big  dog  has  not  yet  overtaken  him.  '*The  Juggernaut"  is 
still  "drawn  by  Elephants."  The  terrible  battle  between  the  "Boat's 
crew  and  the  Boa-constrictor"  yet  goes  on.  .  .  . 

C)  BxiTB's  FiBflT  Book  or  Osoobapht.    New  Bsrited  Bdition.    By  Botwxu.  C.  Sionk 
PUIadelpblA:  J.  B.  Lippinoott  A  Co. 
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But  the  text !  Herein,  O  gentle  reader,  we  perceive  the  advantage  of 
mataritj.  The  manifold  beauties  and  wonders  of  this  wonderful  work — 
sealed  to  the  eyes  of  urchinhood — are,  to  maturity,  open  as  the  noon- 
day. The  book  has  been  ''revised/'  but  with  loving  and  tender  hands. 
Here  and  there  a  word  or  a  figure  has  been  changed,  and  the  list  of 
Presidents  brought  down  to  Andrew  Johnson ;  but  nothing  vital  have  been 
touched.  We  still  read  that  "all  yon  orbs"  are  ''upheld  by  the  same 
ALL-PERFECT  Hand  that  Created  them  'in  the  beginning.'"  That  the 
"remarkable  event,"  the  Deluge,  "occurred  1656  years  after  creation, 
or  4314  prior  to  a.  d.  I866 :  ii  began  Dec,  jih,  and  continued  377 
days."  The  United  States  "comprise  thirty-six  States  and  ten  Ter- 
ritories." Their  "population  is  over  hvenfy-ihree  millions,"  and  they 
"are  intersected  or  crossed  by  canals  and  railroads  in  various  places." 
(We  quote  the  number  of  the  States  and  Territories,  because  they  are  evi- 
dently interpolations.  The  successive  chapters  enumerate  6  Eastern 
States,  4  Middle,  11  Southern,  11  Western,  and  9  Territories.)  Ply- 
mouth Rock  "is  often  visited,  and  held  in  great  veneration."  Connec- 
ticut "has  some  very  flourishing  manufactories."  The  people  of  the 
Middle  States  "are  well  informed,  and  mostly  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  and  foreign  commerce."  "California  has  recently  become  a 
State."  The  government  of  Mexico  is  "republican."  (Wonder  if  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  will  ever  make  the  rest  of  the  book  come  true 
again!)  "Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wirtembeig,  ....  with  thirty 
o^r  sovereignties  and  four  free  cities,  form  the  German  Empire  or 
Confederation."  And —  but  why  enumerate?  The  book  is  "new 
revised,"  and  the  intelligent  teachers  who  buy  it,  and  the  happy  children 
who  study  it,  can  trust  to  the  name  and  fame  of  the  publishers,  and  be 
sure  of  receiving  the  latest  results  of  Geographical  Science. 

Day's  "Elements  of  Logic,"' the  author  tells  us,  "is  designed  for 
learners."  In  its  arrangement,  it  is  one  of  the  most  methodical  books 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  Method,  however,  is  not  everything.  Clearness 
and  accuracy  of  statement  are  far  more  important  Indeed,  they  are  of 
prime  importance.  They  are  so  in  all  writings,  but  especially  so  in 
books  designed  for  learners,  and  on  abstruse  subjects.  If  one's  language 
is  false,  obscure,  or  grammatically  inaccurate,  however  methodical  he 
may  be,  he  necessarily  fails,  more  or  less,  of  placing  before  us  the 
thoughts,  or  the  phases  of  thought,  which  he  wishes  to  present  He  posi- 
tively places  barriers  between  himself  and  his  readers.  We  are  sorry, 
therefore,  to  see  a  work  which,  like  this,  we  took  up  with  the  hope  of 
finding  only  excellences,  lacking  in  the  all-important  matter  of  perspicu- 
ity and  correctness  of  expression.  Our  limits  forbid  our  going  into  any 
very  extended  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  is  thus  lacking.  But  in  justice  to 
ourselves  we  must  adduce  a  few  examples,  enough  at  least  to  show  that 
we  are  not  making  a  reckless  and  unfounded  charge* 

On  page  2,  in  explaining  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word  Ihoughi^ 
as  denoting  "the  object-matter  of  Logic,"  the  author  says  : 

"If  the  Faculty  of  Perception  present  any  object,  as  a  Tree,  the  object 
is  first  apprehended  vaguely  and  simply  by  itself.  But  as  the  attention 
is  concentrated  upon  it,  it  is  apprehended  as  standing  in  certain  relations 
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— either  in  external  relations  to  other  objects  which,  with  it,  make  up  a 
certain  sphere  of  knowledge  to  ns,  or  in  internal  relations  to  some  of  its 
own  parts  or  properties.  The  object,  thus  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
object  without  or  to  the  part  or  property  within,  is  said  to  be  ffioughi. 
Before,  the  tree  was  simply  perceived — ^known  simply  in  itself;  now  it 
is  known  relatively  to  something  else — to  some  object  external  to  itself, 
or  to  some  internal  part  of  itself :  for  instance,  externally,  as  distant  from 
some  other  external  object ;  or,  internally,  as  broadly-branched,  as  cov- 
ered with  foliage,  as  fruit-bearing,  or  as  having  some  other  property  or 
character.  Thought,  then,  is  a  cognition,  not  immediate  and  irrelative, 
as  is  a  perception,  an  intuition,  an  imagination,  but  mediate  and  relative 
— a  cognition  of  an  object  as  related  to  something  else.  We  think  the 
tree,  when  we  apprehend  it  as  distant,  as  branching,  and  the  like — as 
having  some  attribute." 

On  this,  we  wish  to  offer  a  few  words,  (i)  Is  an  "object,"  when 
viewed,  transformed  into  ''thought?"  By  no  means.  But  our  author 
says  ''the  object  thus  viewed,"  etc.,  is  called  thaughi.  This  is  like  a 
schoolboy's  heedlessly  saying  "northeast,"  when  he  means  "northwest*' 
It  is  worse :  it  is  one  of  the  numberless  examples  that  may  be  found 
throughout  the  book  of  confounding  thoughts  and  things.  And  yet 
Logic,  according  to  our  author  (page  8),  "  preserves  us  from  illusions  and 
phantoms,  which  are  for  the  most  part  occasioned  by  the  confounding 
of  experiences  and  thoughts ;  and  the  consequent  imposition  of  thoughts 
for  objects."  (2)  The  author  refers  to  foliage  as  an  "internal"  part  of  a 
tree.  Here,  too,  we  know  what  he  means  ;  but  it  is  not  by  what  he 
says,  so  much  as  in  spite  of  it  (3)  "Thought  is  a  cognition."  We 
should  prefer  either  "thought  is  cognition,"  or  "a  thought  is  a  cogni- 
tion." (4)  We  fancied  we  had  encountered  a  misprint  when  we  read 
"We  think  the  tree."  But  the  expression  recurs  too  often  to  be  a  mis- 
print: "I  cannot  think  anything 'VfiihovX  thinking  it  in  some  particular 
mode;"  "I  may  think  Bucephalus  as  existing,"  etc.  (5)  The  object- 
matter  of  Logic  is  said  (page  2)  to  be  thought  And  thought,  as  denoting 
the  object-matter  of  Logic,  is  defined  or  explained  in  this  passage  to  be 
"a  cognition."  This  is  a  plain  confounding  of  thought  as  "a  class- 
noun"  with  thought  as  "a  mass-noun."  (See  Day's  "Art  of  Composi- 
tion," pp.  41,  42.)  For  when  the  author  says,  **The  object-matter  of 
Logic  is  Thought,"  he  does  not  mean  to  say — notwithstanding  his  ex- 
planations to  the  contrary — "The  object-matter  of  Logic  is  a  cognition 
— an  individual  act  of  the  mind — a  thought "  He  means  that  mental 
exercise,  or  exercising  of  the  mind,  which  results  in  thoughts  or  cog- 
nitions. 

Were  we  called  upon  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  above  extract  more 
clearly  and  accurately,  beginning  with  the  third  sentence,  we  should  say 
somewhat  as  follows : 

**The  viewing  of  the  object  thus,  in  relation  to  something  without  or 
to  something  pertaining  to  itself,  we  call  thought  Before,  there  was 
simply  a  perception.  The  tree  was  known  merely  as  a  tree,  considered 
in  itself.  Now,  it  is  known  in  relation  to  something  else ;  either  some- 
thing external  to  itself,  as  its  distance  from  some  other  object,  or  some^ 
thing  pertaining  to  itself,  as  its  being  tall,  or  bearing  fruit,  or  having 
foliage,  or  possessing  some  other  property.  Thought,  then,  is  cognition ; 
not  immediate  and  irrelative,  like  perception,  or  intuition,  or  recoUec-* 
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don,  but  mediate  and  rdative— 4hat  exercise  of  the  mind  which  regards 
an  object  as  related  to  something  else.  For  instance,  we  think  respecting 
a  tree,  when  we  consider  it  as  having  some  attribute, — as  being  distant, 
or  tall,  or  branching,  or  having  some  other  quality  or  characteristic.'' 

On  page  7  we  read  : 

"When  a  fragment  of  a  bone  was  presented  to  Cuvier,  he  was  enabled 
in  thought  to  read  in  it  the  size,  age,  habits,  the  specific  characteristics  of 
the  animal  to  which  it  belonged.  So  Thought,  out  of  a  fragment  of 
fiurt,  interprets  rich  and  vast  treasures  of  truth  tiirough  its  relations,  inter- 
nal and  external." 

"  A  fragment  of  fact "  Is  this  a  misprint  ?  If  it  is,  the  book  abounds 
in  misprints  of  the  same  sort ;  as,  ''  Logic  is  true  Instrument  of  Knowl- 
edge ;"  "It  may  be  corrected  by  new  survey ;"  "The  thought  of  Buce- 
phalus as  quadruped  comes  up  in  the  mind."  From  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  such  examples,  we  infer  that  "a  fragment  of  fact"  is  not  a 
misprint,  but  a  peculiarity  of  our  author's.  We  wonder,  however,  at  not 
finding,  in  the  preceding  sentence,  "a  fragment  of  bone,"  instead  of 
"a  fragment  of  a  bone."  To  speak  of  "interpreting  treasures"  is  not 
quite  rhetorically  correct ;  treasures  being  generally  found,  or  discovered, 
or  gathered,  rather  than  interpreted.  "Tlirough  its  relations."  Through 
whose  relations  ?  asks  the  learner.  Is  it  truth's,  or  fragment's,  or  &ct's, 
or  thought's?  He  is  really  in  doubt,  but  concludes,  after  much  study, 
that  they  must  be  "  &ct's"  relations. 

On  the  same  page  we  read  again  :  "The  absolute  impotence  of  Logic, 
of  Thought,  to  construct  a  science  in  any  department,  without  the  matter 
of  that  science  being  previously  given  in  experience,  is  now  everywhere 
recognized."  Here,  thought  sttma  to  be  put  in  apposition  with  hgtc^  as 
denoting  the  same  thing.  And  vet  we  read  a  few  lines  before,  as  well 
as  afterward,  that  "logic  is  not  thought"  What  then  does  the  author 
mean  ?  The  expression,  "without  the  matter  of  that  science  being  pre- 
viously given,"  is  grammatically  incorrect  and  uncalled  for.  A  writer 
of  text-books  on  the  use  of  language  ought  rather  to  have  said,  "  The 
absolute  impotence  of  thought  to  construct  a  science  before  the  material 
for  that  science  has  been  furnished  and  brought  together  by  observation, 
is  now  very  generally  recognized." 

On  page  8  we  read:  "Logic,  indeed,  is  not  Thought;  it  is  only 
Hiought  applied  to  Thought;  the  science  of  Thought,  or  still  more 
precisely,  the  science  of  the  necessary  in  Thought"  Now  this  may  be 
dear  to  some  learners.  But  if  it  does  not  require  more  than  an  ordinary 
application  of  thought  before  most  learners  can  comprehend  it,  we  greatly 
err.  "Logic,  not  thought,"  says  the  learner;  "and  yet  it  is  thought — 
applied  to  thought  What  can  this  mean  ?"  Why,  simply  that  logic  is 
not  thought,  but  only  a  result  of  thought  applied  to  thought — a  system 
of  doctrines  derived  from  an  application  of  thought  to  thought's  own 
processes.  "The  science  of  the  necessary  in  Thought?"  says  the  learner, 
inquiringly.  Yes,  we  say ;  isn't  it  plain  ?  If  not,  read  the  first  half  of 
page  5  ;  you  may  possibly  understand  it  then.  If  you  don%  you  are 
as  badly  off  as  we  are. 

One  extract  more  (see  page  353): 

"Of  the  two  objects  of  thought  identified  in  a  Judgment,  one  is  neces- 
sarily viewed  as  the  primitive  which  is  to  be  identified  with  the  other,  or 
is  determined  by  it     This  so-viewed  primitive  or  determined  object  is 
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called  the  ^mbfeei;  which  maty  be  defined  to  be  that  of  which  we  judge. 
The  other,  viewed  as  the  determining  element,  is  called  the  Predicate^ 
which  may  be  defined  to  be  that  which  is  judged  of  the  subject  The 
subject  and  the  predicate  make  up  the  matter  of  thought  or  the  daium  to 
thought     They  are  called  the  Terms  of  a  Proposition." 

Here,  the  terms  of  a  proposition  are  said  to  be  the  subject  and  the 
predicate.  But  the  subject  and  the  predicate  are  said  to  be  "  two  objects 
of  thought"  For  example,  if  we  say,  "Iron  is  magnetic,"  the  subskmce 
called  iron  (one  of  the  objects  of  thought  in  this  case),  is  the  subjea ; 
while  the  foci  of  its  being  magnetic  (the  other  of  the  two  objects  of 
thought  here),  is  the  predicate.  That  is  to  say,  these  objects  are  here  the 
terms  of  a  proposition.  And  do  these  objecU  constitute  a  ''judgment 
expressed  in  words  V*  Not  at  all.  Do  they  constitute  a  proposition  ? 
Our  author  says  they  do ;  f.  ^.,  if  we  are  to  take  him  to  mean  what  he 
really  says.  But  if  a  proposition,  as  he  teaches,  is,  in  this  instance, 
something  made  up  of  iron  and  the  &ct  of  iron's  being  magnetic,  it  is 
certainly  a  very  singularly  compounded  nondescript,  to  say  the  least 
Either  the  author's  definition  of  a  proposition  on  page  3 1,  or  his  logic  here, 
is  at  fiiult    We  rather  think  neither  of  them  will  bear  close  examination. 

Now  we  submit,  with  all  deference,  whether  a  writer  on  rhetoric  and 
composition,  as  well  as  logic,  ought  to  be  expected  to  write  thus.  We 
confess  that  to  us  such  writing  seems  altogether  unnecessary.  If  the 
author's  studies  in  Logic  have  not  trained  him  for  more  ''effective  think- 
ing,  especially  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  discourse,"  which  he 
confesses  (page  iv)  to  be  the  aim  of  this  volume,  we  fear  he  will  fail  to  lead 
others  beyond  the  point  which  he  has  not  as  yet  himself  transcended. 

Froude's  "Short  Studies"'  consists  mainly  of  historical  lectures,  and 
.essays  of  a  historical  bearing.  The  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  scholarly 
and  pleasing  manner  in  which  they  are  handled,  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  general  reader.  Indeed,  the  investigations  in  this  direction  to  which 
the  author  has  devoted  himself  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  liberal  and  truth-loving  spirit,  eminently  qualify  him 
to  speak  on  these  points.  The  pictures  he  presents  to  us  from  time  to 
time  are  clear  and  life-like,  displaying  the  touch  of  a  master-hand. 

The  first  lecture,  in  which  he  differs  with  Mr.  Buckle  in  his  theory  of 
history  as  a  science,  is  replete  with  valuable  instruction.  Here  are  his 
views  respecting  the  method  in  which  history  should  be  written  :  "For 
history  to  be  written  with  the  complete  form  of  a  drama,  doubtless  is  im- 
possible. But  there  are  periods  .  •  •  •  the  history  of  which  may  be 
so  written  that  the  actors  shall  reveal  their  characters  in  their  own  words. 
.  •  .  •  Wherever  possible,  let  us  not  be  told  aboui  this  man  or  that 
Let  us  hear  the  man  himself  speak,  let  us  see  him  act,  and  let  us  be  left 
to  form  our  own  opinions  about  him.  The  historian,  we  are  told,  must 
not  leave  his  readers  to  themselves.  He  must  not  only  lay  the  facts  be- 
fore them :  he  must  tell  them  what  he  himself  thinks  about  those  facts. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  precisely  what  he  ought  not  to  do." — Page  34. 
We  commend  these  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  writers  of  history, 
especially  to  those  who  write  for  the  young.  How  vastly  more  interest- 
ing, and  consequently  instructive,  history  would  be,  if  thus  written. 

(*)  Short  Stttdixs  on  Grsat  Subjbgts.  By  J.  A.  FsotTDX,  A.  X.  N«w  York :  C.  Scrtbner  ft  Ca 
1S08.   Crown  octavo,  price  $8.00. 
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We  especially  admire  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  volume.  Avoiding 
the  extremes  of  ultraism  and  conservatism,  the  author  displays  a  truly 
catholic  spirit,  the  tendency  of  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  liberate 
ising. 

The  three  papers  that  have  pleased  us  most  are  those  upon  ^'The  In- 
fluence of  the  Reformation  on  the  Scottish  Character/'  "The  Dissolution 
of  the  Monasteries/'  and  "England's  Foigotten  Worthies."  In  addition 
to  this,  we  may  remark  that  the  book  is  enriched,  all  along,  with  apho- 
risms^  many  of  which  are  strikingly  truthful,  fraught  with  wisdom,  and 
display  a  wide  and  generous  range  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
Witness  the  following:  "Show  me  a  people  where  trade  is  dishonest, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  people  where  religion  is  a  sham/' — P.  109.  "  It 
is  hard  to  lose  one's  life  for  a  '  perhaps ;'  and  philosophical  belief  at  the 
bottom  means  a  'perhaps,'  and  nothing  more/' — P.  148.  "Toleration 
is  a  good  thing  in  its  place ;  but  you  cannot  tolerate  what  will  not  toler- 
ate you,  and  is  trying  to  cut  your  throat" — lb.  "Ptolemy  was  not 
perfect,  but  Newton  had  been  a  fool  if  he  had  scoffed  at  Ptolemy.  New- 
ton could  not  have  been  without  Rolemy,  nor  Ptolemy  without  the 
Chaldees." — P.  156.  A  thought  worthy  of  remembrance  and  cherishing 
for  those  contracted  spirits  in  politics,  religion,  science,  and  literature, 
who  are  ever  decrj'ing  their  predecessors  because  of  certain  imperfections, 
while  it  is  through  the  antecedent  labors  of  these  very  persons  that  they 
themselves  have  become  whatever  they  are  of  worth,  or  note,  or  influ- 
ence in  the  world. 

We  conclude  with  heartily  thanking  both  the  author  and  the  publishers 
for  this  work  ;  the  former  for  the  subject-matter  of  it,  so  pleasingly  set 
forth,  and  the  latter  for  the  attractive  dress  in  which  it  comes  before  us. 

The  Latin  Manual*  of  Professor  Fischer  is  steadily  winning  its  way  to 
nse  and  fevor.  The  third  edition  is  now  in  hand.  We  can  only  repeat 
the  good  opinion  we  expressed  of  it  on  its  first  appearance,  a  year  ago. 
It  is  original,  learned,  and  thorough,  to  a  degree  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting.  It  is  not  a  book,  however,  for  teachers  who  desire  a  sinecure. 
Its  successful  use  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  teacher's  willingness 
to  work,  to  be  thorough,  as  upon  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
learner.  The  author  has  substituted  for  dogmatic  rules,  so  easy  to  hear 
recited,  a  system  natural  and  full  of  life,  but  one  requiring  It/e  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  The  student  (whose  advantage  has  been  most  con- 
sulted) sees  the  Latin  sentence  growing  under  his  hand  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  a  law,  which  is  carried  out  with  a  consistency  that  shows  at 
once  its  own  truth  and  the  beautiful  organization  of  the  language.  The 
third  declension  is  presented  in  a  manner  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  chapter  on  pronouns  is  constructed  on  an  entirely  new  method,  by 
which  is  obviated  the  confusion  which  makes  this  part  of  Latin  Gram- 
mar usually  so  perplexing  to  students.  The  combination  of  syntactical 
with  etymological  rules  is  very  successful.  There  is  nowhere  anything 
like  bias.  The  syntactical  rules  given  in  nearly  every  etymological  lesson 
never  seem  out  of  their  proper  place.  They  fall  naturally  just  where  they 
are  given.     The  student  everywhere  feels  that  he  is  studying  laws,  not 
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arbitraiy  rules ;  a  system  built  on  thought,  not  something  whose  utility 
will  be  patent  at  some  future  time.  The  pxx)gres8  of  the  work  is  strictly 
systematic,  without  leaps  or  digressions,  anticipation  or  recapitulation. 
The  exercises  have  been  prepared  with  great  care.  There  is  no  time 
wasted  with  the  translation  of  forms  which  the  student  cannot  understand, 
and  which  in  other  handbooks  are  really  translated  by  the  author,  giving 
the  student  more  occasion  to  use  his  pen  than  his  mind  The  examples 
for  translation  are  based  on  a  regular  system  of  repetition ;  each  rule 
being  exemplified  not  only  when  it  is  first  given,  but  frequently  after- 
ward in  combination  with  new  rules.  To  many,  the  number  of  examples 
for  translation  may  seem  excessive.  The  author  has  wisely  chosen  to 
err  (if  at  all)  on  the  safe  side.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the  teacher  to  omit, 
but  not  so  easy  in  all  cases  to  supply,  examples. 

Tax  favorable  manner  in  which  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Flint's  ''Physi- 
ology of  Man"  was  received  has  encouraged  the  author  to  issue  the  second 
part,*  which  embraces  alimentation,  digestion,  and  absorption.  In  no 
other  work  do  we  find  the  subject  of  alimentation  so  fully  or  so  carefully 
treated  as  in  this.  The  effects  of  restricted  or  unvaried  diet  are  distinctly 
set  forth.  Here  Dr.  Flint  enjoys  an  advantage  over  every  previous 
writer,  in  that  at  Andersonville  and  Salisbury  there  existed  the  most  ex- 
tended opportunities  ever  known  for  dietetic  observations.  By  order  of 
the  Confederate  Government,  the  effects  of  improper  and  restricted  diet 
were  there  most  carefully  noted  by  Professor  Joseph  Jones.  The  facts 
related  are  of  intense  interest,  both  historiadly  and  scientifically.  The 
food  given  to  the  prisoners  was  insufficient  in  quantity  and  poor  in  qual- 
it}' — ^bacon  and  unbolted  indian-meal.  This  soon  became  so  distasteful 
that  even  the  cravings  of  hunger  were  forgotten  in  the  feeling  of  disgust 
''Large  numbers  of  the  Federal  prisoners  appeared  to  be  utterly  disgusted 
with  the  indian-com,  and  immense  piles  of  corn-bread  could  be  seen  in 
the  stockade  and  hospital  enclosures."  '*  In  such  cases  an  urgent  feeling 
of  hunger  was  not  a  prominent  symptom  ;  and  even  when  it  existed  at 
first,  it  soon  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  actual  loathing  of 
food."  "The  effects  of  mental  depression  and  of  defective  nutrition 
were  manifested  not  only  in  the  slow,  feeble  motions  of  the  skeleton-like 
forms,  but  also  in  such  lethargy,  listlessness,  and  torpor  of  the  mental 
faculties  as  rendered  these  unfortunate  men  oblivious  and  indifferent  to 
their  afflicted  condition."  Dr.  Flint  makes  good  use  of  the  investigations 
by  Chossat,  Bernard,  and  Magendi.  In  his  discussion  of  alimentary 
principles  he  goes  rather  further  than  most  of  his  compeers,  and  invades 
the  kitchen.  His  comments  upon  many  ordinary  methods  of  cooking 
are  severe,  but  sensible  and  well  timed.  It  would  have  been  well,  in- 
deed, it  others  had  turned  their  attention  in  this  direction.  This  gener- 
ation would  have  been  healthier,  for  however  little  control  physicians 
have  over  themselves,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  over  their  patients.  This  work  will  fail  to  comfort  those  at- 
tached to  a  vegetable  diet,  for  the  author  maintains  that  "in  man  the 
mental  and  physical  vigor  is,  as  a  rule,  notably  impaired  by  a  strictly 
vegetable  diet"  The  observations  respecting  the  value  of  alcoholic 
liquors  are  interesting,  and  coincide  mainly  with  those  of  Lehmann, 

(•)  ThbAruoumt  op  lUv.  Bv  Aotror  Fuht,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  VtQf&mm  of  Plmlologj  ia  BoU^ 
Hoip.  Hedicftl  Ooll.  AlinwntaUoii,  DlgMtt^n,  AteoiptiM.  HswToik:  D.  ApplirtM  *  Ce, 
8vo,pp.660.    9180. 
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who  denies  that  they  are  alimentaiy  substances,  and  asserts  that  they  can 
be  of  benefit  in  only  exceptional  cases,  and  even  in  those  only  when  used 
for  but  a  short  time.  The  usefulness  of  wines,  not  too  able-bodied,  and 
of  beer  is  acknowledged. 

V  The  sections  upon  the  gastric  juice  contain  many  facts  and  observa- 
tions, which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest  to  scientific  readers.  The 
author  accepts  in  great  measure  Pav/s  theory  of  the  protection  of  the 
stomach,  during  life,  from  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Dr.  Pavy  holds 
that  the  alkaline  blood  permeating  the  coats  of  the  stomach  continually 
neutralizes  the  acid  juice,  and  so  prevents  any  injurious  action.  In  cases 
where  death  has  happened  soon  after  a  meal,  the  stomach  has  been  found 
digested ;  the  blood  had  ceased  to  flow.  In  like  manner,  any  small 
animal,  not  containing  sufficient  blood  to  neutralize  the  acid,  is  digested 
soon  after  its  introduction.  All  statements  respecting  the  existence  of 
lizards,  and  other  animals  of  that  class,  in  the  stomach,  must  be  regarded 
as  fictions. 

On  the  whole,  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  labored  of  its  kind.  It  is 
not  merely  a  careful  compilation  of  other  men's  labors,  but  it  contains 
the  results  of  many  original  investigations  by  the  author.  For  the  most 
part,  the  language  is  sufficiently  free  from  technicality  to  render  the  work 
fit  for  lay-readers.  Sometimes,  however,  the  author  betxays  an  affection 
for  barbarous  and  obsolete  words,  such  as  phonation  and  sputation,  for 
talking  and  spitting.  The  publishers  have  issued  the  work  in  hand- 
some style. 

Thx  name  and  fame  of  Horace  Mann  render  unnecessaiy  anything 
more  than  a  simple  announcement  of  the  republication  of  his  '^  Lectures 
and  Reports  on  Education."  They  constitute  the  choicest  classics  of 
our  Educational  Literature,  and  should,  and  we  trust  will,  find  a  place 
in  every  teacher's  library.  The  volume  in  hand,  the  second  of  the 
"Life  and  Works  of  Horace  Mann," contains  seven  lectures  embracing 
all  the  important  topics  of  Education,  and  four  of  the  twelve  annual 
reports  made  by  Mr.  Mann  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education;  edited  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  published  as  a  subscription-book  for  her.  Laige  lamo,  of  nearly 
600  pages,  toned  paper.     Price  $3. 
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The  adjustable  Map  and  Chart  Support. 

THIS  useful  piece  of  school  apparatus*  needs  no  commendation. 
Every  teacher  will  recognize  its  convenience  and  value.  Its 
general  appearance  is  well  shown  by  the  cut  There  are,  however,  some 
points  in  its  construction  which  the  engraving  does  not  fully  exhibit 
These  we  will  briefly  describe.  The  braces  of  the  iron  base  serve  to  give 
strength  and  stiffness  to  the  feet,  and  also  to  secure  the  depth  of  socket 
for  the  standard  necessary  to  make  it  perfectly  and  permanently  rigid. 
The  standard  is  grooved  to  sustain  a  movable  **T,"the  cross-piece 
of  which  bears  two  sliding  arms,  provided  with  hooks,  for  sustaining 
the  map  or  chart  The  Support  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a 
knob,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  from  A. 
This  knob  also  governs  a  spring  which  holds  the  "T"in  place. 
The  cut  shows  the  top  raised  one  notch  and  the  arms  slightly  extended 
to  receive  the  large  map  shown  by  the  dotted  outlines. 

The  merit  of  this  Support  cannot  be  considered  relatively,  for  there 
is  nothing  else  like  it  It  is  the  sole  occupant  of  the  field ;  and  it  an- 
swers its  purpose  perfectly.  Setting  aside  its  convenience,  it  must  com- 
mend itself  to  every  teacher  on  the  score  of  economy.  It  will  save  its 
cost  in  a  single  year  in  any  school-room,  by  preventing  the  necessi^  of 
subjecting  maps  to  the  soiling  incident  to  their  exposure  on  the  walls. 
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A  COUGH,    A   COLD, 

OB  A 

SORE  THROAT, 

SBQUTRK8  IXIRDIATI   ATTRS'TtON, 
AMD  SHOULD  BB  OHBCKBD. 

If  allowed  to  continue, 

\hrxiati<m  (if  the  jAmg9,  a  Per- 

vument  Throat  Dueat,  or 

CanmmpUon,  u  oflm 

the  rttulL 


BROWN'S 


HATING  A  DIRBCT  INFLUBNCB  ON  THB  FAKTS, 

GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF, 

Fob  Bronchitis,  Asthma,   Catarrh, 

CONSUMFPIVE  AND  ThROAT 

Diseases, 
TVoeftct  art  U9ed  with  good  9uceet§  ! 

SIN6ERS  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS 

will  find  Tboohbs  nsefal  in  clearing  the 
Toice  when  token  before  singing  or  spew- 
ing, and  relieving  the  Throat  a^r  an  nn- 
usual  exertion  of  the  vocal  organs.  The 
TitocnBs  are  recommended  and  prescribed 
by  Physicians,  and  have  had  testimonials 
from  eminent  men  thronghont  the  conn- 
try.  Being  an  article  of  true  merit,  and 
having  proved  their  efficacy  by  a  test  of 
many  ^ears,  each  year  finds  them  in  new 
localities  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  Tsoohbs  are  universally  pro- 
nounced better  than  other  articles. 

What  Doctors,  Miniaters,  and  Fro- 

fessora  think  of  them : — 
'*  I  recommend  their  use  to  pnbUc  speakers." 

"  I  have  never  ehaared  my  mind  respecting 
Bbowh's  Bronchial  Tkochbs,  from  the  first, 
ezeepiing  to  think  better  of  that  which  I  began 
thinking  well  of.*'— itco.  Hmry  Ward  Benher, 

"Great  service  in  snbdning  hoarseness.'' — 
Beo,  DmuMt  fVi$e,  New  York. 

"  The  Troches  are  a  staflT  of  life  to  me.*'— 
IV^.  Edward  Norlh^  Prtidmt  of  Uamiltmt 
CUbge,  CNnlon,  If.  F. 

^*A  simple  and  elegant  combination  for 
coughs,"  etc.— I>r.  6.  /*.  Bigelow^  BoHon. 


19*  Obtain  only  "Broum^s  Bronchial 
Troches,"  and  do  not  take  any  of  the 
worthleae  imitations  that  may  be  offered. 
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Vermifuge  Comfits, 

OB 

Worm  Lozenges. 


Much  Sioknbss,  undoubtedly,  with 
children  and  adults,  attributed  to  other 
causes,  is  occasioned  by  Worms.  The 
"VERMIFUGE  COMFITS,"  although 
effectual  in  destroying  worms,  can  do  no 
possible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  child. 
This  valuable  combination  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  by  physicians,  and  found 
to  be  safe  and  sure  in  eradicating  worms, 
so  hurtful  to  children. 

Children  having  worms  require  imme- 
diate attention,  as  neglect  of  the  trouble 
often  causes  prolonged  sickness. 


Symptoms  of  Worms  in  Children 

are  often  overlooked.  "Worms  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  cause  irritation, 
which  can  be  removed  only  by  the  use 
of  a  sure  remedy.  The  combination  of 
ingredients  used  in  making  BROWN'S 
"VERMIFUGE  COMFITS"  is  such  as 
to  give  the  best  possible  effect  with- 
safety. 

Messrs,  John  L  Brown  &  Son, 

As  Iha\)e  used  your  "  Worm  Comfits'" 
in  my  practice  for  tvoo  years  pad  with 
always  good  success,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  them  as  a  very  supe- 
rior preparation  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  As  I  am 
aware  they  do  not  contain  ant  mercurt 
or  other  injurious  substance,  I  consider 
them  perfectly  safe  to  administer  even 
in  the  most  delicate  cases. 

ALVAH  H0BB8,  M,D. 

S^siaH,  yaHmt»y  aj,  X864. 


Sold  by  Druggists,  Chemists,  and  Deal- 
ers in  Medicines,  id 

TwENTT-riVE  Cents  a  Box. 


Globe  and  Clock  Combined. 


Timby's  Globb  Timb  Piece. 


H' 


rJlOHT  VIEW 


"OW  to  counteract  the  first 
impressions  of  tlie  uneduca- 
ted (adults  as  well  as  children),  in 
r^ard  to  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  sun  ;  how  to  show  the  actual 
motion  of  the  earth ;  how  to  ex- 
jpbuii  the  nature  of  time— why  it 
IS  noon  at  one  point  and  miduight 
at  another,  while  morning  and  even- 
ing chase  each  other  around  the 
world — has  always  been  a  problem 
as  difficult  for  teachers  to  make 
clear,  as  it  was  to  the  adventurous 
Smitli,  when,  a  prisoner  among  the 
savages,  he  tried  to  explain  these 
things  by  means  of  the  compass, 
which  had  excited  the  curiosity  of 
his  captors.  Heretofore,  tlie  means 
of  throwing  light  upon  these  pomts 
have  been  but  little  better  or  more  available  than  the  explorer's  compass. 
But  with  the  Globe  Time  Piece,^  or  Geographical  Clock,  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  made  so  simple  and  ap])arent  that  a  child  even  can  study  it  out  by 
himself.  Place  the  clock  in  the  school  room,  and  from  their  own  obseiva- 
tion  pupils  will  become  familiar  with  the  grand  outlines  of  Mathematical 
Geography  long  before  the  age  at  which  children  are  put  to  such  studies. 
The  time  piece  consists  of  a  well  made  eight^ay  clock,  with  a  globe  so 
mounted  as  to  make  one  revolution  every  twenty-four  hours,  thus  bringing 
each  meridian  directly  under  the  sun  (represented  by  a  gilded  ball),  once 
a  day  ;  while  the  pointer,  which  shows  on  the  moving  dial  our  time,  points 
constantly  to  that  part  of  the  earth  crossed  by  the  noon  meridian.  The 
time  at  every  other  part  of  the  earth  may  be  ascertained  from  the  meri- 
dians, which  are  distant  from  each  other  fifteen  degrees,  or  one  hour.  The 
Dial,  marked  for  twenty-four  houre — twelve  twice  repeated — encircles  the 
Globe,  and  revolves  with  it.  Only  a  section  of  the  Dial  is  exposed  to 
view,  where  it  passes  under  the  stationary  index,  (which  points  the  time,) 
the  rest  being  covered  by  the  case.  The  balance-wheel  is  set  m  jewels, 
and  every  care  is  taken  to  ensure  a  first  class  Time  Piece. 

The  globe  may  be  turned  either  way  without  injury  to  the  clock  move* 
ment,  and  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  placed  on  its  back  or  in  any  other 
position  desured,  for  the  study  of  the  globe,  or  for  illustrating  the  relations 
of  longitude  and  time.  The  whole  is  simple  in  construction,  strong  and  du- 
rable, and  is  offered  at  a  price  but  little  greater  than  is  asked  for  a  simple 
clock  of  corresponding  finish.  Price  (Box  for  packing  15  cts.)  $25.00. 
Send  for  our  Liet  of  «  Article!  for.  Every  School*** 

J.  W.  SCHEEXEEHOEH  &  CO.,  430  Broome  6t,  New  Tork. 


TfCW-PRACTICAL-ATTRACTIVE. 


THE 


minimi  ^(Iml  ^^m^m* 

1  RICHARD    EDWARDS,    LL.D., 

Presideut  Of  the  IlliiioiB  State  Normal  UBlversIty* 

AND  « 

J.  RUSSELL  WEBB, 

AUTHOB  OF  THE  NoRMAL  SbBIES  AND  WOBD-MSTnOD. 


"WITH    OBIOINAIi    DESIGNS    BY    THOMAS    NAST.    ^  - 

Analiftieal  First  JSeader,  80  pages^  16mo.    r^ice  ii^o. 
Analytical  Seconil  Header,  100  pages,  lUmo*    Brioe  50c. 
Analytical  Third  Beaxler,  256  pages,  lOmo.    BrUe  75c. 
Analytical  Fourth  Reader,  264  images,  12mo.    FHce  90c. 
Analytical  Fifth  Reader,  360  pages,  12mo.    Frice  fl.25. 
Analytical  Siactii  Reader,  499  pages,  12mo.    Frice  $1.60. 
Half  price  for  ISx  ami  nation.    Very  favorable  terms  for  Iiitroauctlon. 
SPECIMEN  PAGES  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

o 

After  very  earefal  prepAmtton,  the  publishera  hare  the  tatisfaetlon  of  annonnolng  thete  Refldera 
as  ready  for  the  oxamlaatlon  of  leaoherd  and  the  uao  of  schooU.  The  series  is  the  J«iint  production 
of  two  of  tho  best  experienced  educators  that  our  countrv  nfTords;  and  it  is  the  result  of  no  mere 
theory,  bat  the  system  which  U  iH'vsents  ha«  been  thorongnly  and  successfully  tested  In  the  school- 
rooin.  The  one  idea,  erer  most  pn>mineiit  in  its  preparati^,  has  been  to  secure  such  a  system  of 
tmlnlne  ami  such  a  Tarioty  of  selections  for  pradllce,as  should  make  inielllicent,  thii'ktntr.appreclntiTet 
and  natural  readers.  Tfie  following  Is  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  chief  excellences  of  these  lieaders. 
A  U&oroitcH  syBteni  of  TbonKht-Aii»l)raia«  applied  to  tho  selections  fur  reading,  ^ 
which  the  student  is  made  to  have  a  fall  appreciation  of  tlie  facts,  descriptions,  emotions,  and  seotT 
snenta  represented  by  the  author,  and  by  which  the  pupil  at  school  is  enabled  to  utter  easily,  oorrecily, 
and  naturally  the  written  thoughts  of  U^e  best  authors,  as  if  they  were  his  own. 

A  firreater  ▼»rlety  of  new*  mvritorloTU,  imd  Intereatlnfir  seleetloiia  than 
have  ever  before  appeared  in  similar  text-books.  Very  many  of  the  selections  are  dalculated  to  enchain 
the  attention  of  the  roost  careless  pupil,  white  they  convoy  much  valuable  instruction,  and  Imprese 
npon  his  mind  important  pilnciplos  that  are  luesiimable  in  tho  formation  of  character. 

Historical*  Bloffraplilcnl,  and  Explanalorjr  NotcSt  eontalniug  much  valnabl* 
Infbrmailon,  and  adding  interest  to  the  subject  of  each  lesson. 

A  bcavtlAil  text,  printed  from  new,  sharp-cut  type,  and  lllnetrated  by  original  dealgna. 
•pedally  executed  by  Thomas  Nast.  The  Illnstrations  are  princlpnlly  clear,  outline  delineations,  fall 
of  ebaraeter,  and  of  pleasing  eflbct.  The  artist  having  made  use  of  but  fvw  liriee,  with  strlkins  con- 
txasts  of  light  and  shade,  the  cuU  in  these  Readers  furnish  excellent  copies  for  exercises  in  drawing. 

Theee  books  are  already  receiving  most  decided  testimony  to  their  great  merit,  from  the  moei 
experienced  and  eminent  educators  *,  and  those  teachers  who  nave  used  the  books  first  publislied,  are 
eommending  them  in  the  highest  terms  aa  fully  sustaining  the  expeotatlooa  raised  by  the  well-known 
ability  of  their  praetical  end  aceompllthcd  authors. 


HISTORIES   OF  THE    UNITED    STATES. 

IiOSSINO'S  PBIMAHY  HISTOBY.     288  pp .  18mo $1  00 

IfOSBINGKB  COMMON  BCHOOIj  HISTORY.     878  pp.,  12mo. 1  75 

Ij08SIH<FS  FIOTO.BIAIj  HISTOBY.    424  pix,  12mo 8  00 

By  Bcxsoy  J.  Lossiso,  author  of  ^' Field  ISook  of  the  Bevolution,**  "Illnctrftted  Family  History 
of  the  United  States,*'  eie. 

Each  of  these  works  is  complete,  and  embraces  the  history  of  our  country  from  Its  diseoverv  to  it« 
present  administration  The  entire  series  Is  cbamcterized  by  chastenese  and  eleamees  or  etyle^ 
aeeomey  of  statement,  beauty  of  typography,  and  fullness  of  ilFustraiion.  It  is  admirably  suited  to 
class  recitatliins  by  copious  nmrgitial  notes  and  questionn,  which  greatly  assist  the  teacher,  while  it* 
Tiewa,  portraits,  maps,  and  diagrams  have  the  utility  and  attractiveiieiis  of  objf!ct  lessons,  aiding  the 
eomprebension  of  the  leamor.  'i*he  author  has  spent  tho  greater  part  of  his  life  in  collecting  materiahi 
for,  and  in  wrltlna  hlntory,  and  his  ability  and  reputation  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work  hae 
been  tboroaghly  done,  and  a  series  of  histories  produced  that  will  be  invaluable  in  training  and  edu- 
cating the  youth  of  our  country. 

MASON  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

696  Bi-oadvoay,  New  York. 
MA90W  A  HAMLIM ,  Boston. 

GEO.  A  C  W.  SHERWOOD,  Chlcsfo. 


THE  NEW  AHEBICAN 

SCHOOL  DESK  AND  SETTEE, 

eONSTBUCTED  ON  ^^PHTSIOLOGICAL  FBBfCIFLES.'* 

(GBORGB  MUNGBR*S  PATENT  ) 
Bjr  ftrtli«  bat  Desk  ercr  mad*.    lUatirued  Clrcalan  teat  m  appttcadMU 

J.  W.  8GHEBMEBH0BN  &  CO.,  Mannfactiuren, 

480  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


lEW  PATENT  INK  WEUS  FOB  8GH00L& 


Pig.  I  repreMnli  lop  view  of  eoTor ;  %  top  r\tw  of  well  withont  eovor  S,  bottom  of  eoTor ;  4,  odfra  of  frm  |  ' 
§,  well  complete ;  6,  key  to  cover.  The  Ink  Well  (5)  is  iitMrtcd  Into  deek  throafh  hole  bored  for  the  parpoe^ 
•0  that  the  flange  reeti  on  inrrnce  or  dexk,  And  li  lecnred  in  pUcesby  icrewe  in  eonntereank  hole*.  Kinnce-tfl 
well  hM  on  It*  outer  edge  r  lip,  which  nlone  rests  on  desk,  leavinr  spuee  within  below  Interior  part  of  fhuiM. 
This  tpeee  allowe  room  in  which  pins  projecting  downward  from  lower  side  of  cover  nay  rreelv  move.  Pins 
nave  head*  (aa  teen  In  4),  and  are  first  inserted  thronffh  apertnree  large  enongh  to  admit  them  rrcely  In  flange 


•r  well  (aa  In  S).    Prom  these  apertnres  extend,  concent rieally  In  opposite  dlreetlone,  carved  slota,  Jnst  wide 
...__.. ^__-_. .       .  .         ...         *  •    "MiTesligh    ■     ••     ••      " "^ 

ilnttineU 


Mongh  to  allow  neeks  of  plaa  to  pass  flreely.    Lower  edges  of  theee  eloU  have  slight  inclination  downward  from 
. .- . ^.^    .._-^_   -   .  _ . .  _^  .   -.__  'n^iinti  lurfacee,  and  draw  oovee 


apertoret,  so  thai  a«  eover  to  tamed  the  heads  of  pins  become  wedged  agalntt  I 
closelv  upon  well,  on  which  it  flu  tfghtW.    Cover  to  fastened  by  key  (Fig.  6). 

This  new  well  to  simple,  and  while  It  contains  the  combined  «xoellenoee  af  the  beet  welhi  now  In  net,  II 
remediee  the  defeeta  of  all.  let.  We  have  a  neat  und  secure  fsetening  for  the  eover,  whleh  can  only  be  reaovad 
with  the  key,  which  should  be  kept  by  the  teacher  or  Janitor. 

ad.  The  well  Iteelf,  aftor  being  fkstened  by  two  common  ecrewe,  never  need  be  renoTeds  the  glam  nnhig 
«iJy  being  removed  for  eleaning,  which  oan  be  done  by  nnsorewing  the  cap  with  the  key. 

•J    T. —t.t  _-.  __.  —  -. -_i_       ..-__.....-.  1  there  Is  no  lining  to  corrode.    lie 


w»»j  ww...^  iviuvvvu  tvi  wivKuinji,   wuivu  tain  i^  uui>«  u/  iin«v<«iring  ui« 

8d.  It  will  not  gel  ont  of  order.— by  !u  simplicity  of  arriin{;«mcnt  t 
tarsi  and  spill  the  Ink.  and  cannot  be  removed  and  lost  by  the  pnpils. 

4th.  It  can  be  used  la  the  holes  made  for  other  wells.    5ih.  It  to  eeonoaleaU 

Piico  of  Z&k  Well*  por  domen,  $3.90 ;  Keyu  for  Mims,  no  chargro. 
HSNRT  M.  6HSRW00D,  107  MoHBOS  Stbixt,  OmoAOO,  lu;. 
J.  W.  SOHSEMEBEORN  A  00.,  430  Broomi  Stbut,  Kxw  Toek. 

l*hey  manofMCare  and  sell  Hemry  Plain  Glass  BV>nU  or  Ink  "WeUs,  par  doaan,  $1  90| 
Japanned  Gorara  for  aame,  fl  AO)  Braae  Covert,  very  neat  and  elegant,  $1  915* 

HALL'S  6BEAT  GEOLOGICAL  CHART, 

Size  6ft.  6iiL  by  5ft.,  finely  engraved  and  superbly  eolored, 

Kxhiblto  the  order  In  which  the  tneceasive  efrata  of  rocks  are  arranged,  and  the  eharactertotle  foatlto  wbl^ 
■are  mainly  aflbrded  the  kev  to  thto  arrangement  It  givee  the  appearance  that  wonld  be  proMnted  If  a  see- 
tk»a  were  made  from  the  sarfoce  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  expoeing  the  edges  of  the  diOereat  layera.  It 
n.  IP  fact,  each  repreaentotion  as  may  be  seen  in  the  banks  of  many  rivara,  aa  the  Niagara,  or  la  Iha  hlg% 
*^'JLv'?*  ^  ^***  **^*  *^  ^^'■^  ahoraa,  onlv  it  to  mach  more  ezleoded. 

Thto  beanUfbl  chart  was  prepared  bv  Professor  Hall,  that  it  might  render  a  stndj  ao  dellgbtfal  la  Haal^ 
•ad  B» praetioally  aaefttl,  more  extensively  inlrodoend,  and  more  easily  nnderstood. 

^r--,._..-^ w-_.,..        ._^ /         •jatonee.    Theaabacriberahaea 


•ad  B» praetioally  aaefttl,  more  extensively  inlrodoend,  and  more  easTlv  nnderstoc 
Only  a  limited  anmber  of  theee  charto  were  piediieed  flrom  the  Iltbographto  i 
toriala  a  fowaftham,  freehand  perfect. 

ed  en  aoth  and  Rollers,  tKi  00 1  Wholesale  price,  for  Teachei 
I  Oeologtoal  Chart 

J.  W,  80HSRMBRH0BN  A  GO.,  430  Bboomi  Stbut,  Kiw  Tobe. 


Price,  Mwinted  en  aoth  and  Rollers,  tKi  00;  Wholesale  price,  for  Teacher* $19  00 

Kaj  to  Hall'iOeologteal  Chart.......;. .*. 7   1  OO 


A  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION-JUST  PUBLISHED. 

One  T*l.9  8T«y  dated  pm^w,  wick  BeaatlAil'  Illaacratloiifl,  frwn  OrlflBal  BairtcB^ 

sad  Maalo  t«  ace^Bwaay  tke  exerelM*.   Blecaatly 

pilated  mad  k«aad. 

Fait  FfiaC— Under  "Toeal  OjmnMtioi,**  prawate  a  oompnbeBsiT*  ud  pneiled  TMatlM  en  BMplnUm,  PW' 
MUm,  «Bd  EloeoUon.  Tha  tramplti  for  iUutntloiii,  bo^i  la  proM  asd  van*,  an  the  cboleatt  gana  of  B^eUA  ami 
AnMricaB  Utaiatiira.  Spliltad  poMM  la  oetoiyllabte  Tana-^arratWa,  daiolpttTa,  aad  iTrie ;  aatlonal  odd,  aad  bam* 
plaoM  ava  ftatiadneed,  vHh  ■fciil  rtteanoa  to  a  eonbtaatloa  of  Poatie  Badtotfoa  with  Calltthontei  aad  QjmutHht^ 
thai  f aadaring  thto  a  completa  ElocatloBaiy  Raadar  for  adTaaeed  danea  ia  poUlo  aad  prtrata  lehoola,  aad  a  foporkr 
Jfaaaal  of  EloevtloB  aad  Oratoiy  for  tadtTidvala  aad  foaiUlM. 

F^urC  Seoaad-mider  "OaUftbaBka,>*  axUbito  tha  moot  axtandad  aadTarlad  eoarM  of  azarebM,  wtihoai  tU 
Bid  of  apparatao,  om  pnbUshad.  NINETEEN  PIECES  OP  APPROPRIATE  PIANO-PORTE  HUSIO  aia  la- 
tradaeod,  aflindlBC  a  infldaal  tarto^,  both  for  Caltotboaiet  aad  GjmaatUct.  Tbla  part  of  tba  woric  wffl  aaabla 
taaebaw  to  giTo  pbydcal  cvUart  Its  doa  proiaia«Bea  la  priaury  laitmction,  aad  aflbrd  aa  laaahaaiUbla  wapfij  of 
ploMlag;  baalcUU,  aad  tavigoraUag  gaoiw  aad  axflveiiM  for  tha  parior  aad  tba  anriory. 

Pare  Tkird— **07aiBastica,**  prMonta  more  axerdaea  for  Waada,  l>amb4M]la,  ladlaa  Ghibt,  aad  Haad-ifag% 
fbaa  an  ether  booka.  Wbila  iht  ala|^  axerdaea,  for  each  piece  of  apporatoa,  are  aaSdeuUj  aaaMrooa  aad  Tailed  la. 
aaeara  the  reqaldte  aimnltaaeooa  aetiTity  of  tba  aMetal  aad  pbjaieal  powera,  aad  call  talo  pla/  all  the  aBBadea  of  tb« 
bedr,  their  daadflcatloa  ia  ae  peifoet  that,  iaatead  of  iateiftriag  with,  tbej  matnaUy  aapport  aad  reeonanead  each 
ether.  Tbia  ia  a  eonplele  gynaaatio  diill-beek,  with  woida  of  oomaMad  aad  qlaaaaa  of  moTeneata  aTatematieally  aiw 
vaagad,  aaabiadBg  all  aeeeaaaxy  axerdaea  for  the  laaga,  TotoOt  orgaaa  of  apeeeb,  Joiata,  aiaewa,  aad  amadea.  It  la 
adaptaii  to  adiQola  aad  foodUea,  fadlTidaala  and  daaaeab    The  woonHfon  are  aamerooa  and  exoeneat 

Prtoe*  pottvald,  Ay  mail,  •3.00. 


Watson's  Manual  of  Calisthenics 

Centafaia  a  complete  eoam  of  pbydea]  exerdaea,  wiihou*  ArrAMxm.  It  baa  all  needftil  dlreetlona,  mlea,  aad  expla* 
natioaa,  with  aeetlona  on  pbonetlca  aad  re^irmtioa.  The  exerdaea  are  arranged  ia  aceordanoe  with  well-knowa  priad* 
plea  of  aaatoiay,  phydolocrt  aad  hygieaei  TboT  baTO  been  thoroughly  teated,  aaearlng  the  bappleat  reanlta.  Tbeee  ex. 
erdaea,  praetiaed  hahltnaUy  and  energetleally,  cannot  foil  to  yidd  grace,  agOity,  aapplenesa,  a  ready  hand,  aa  wdl  aa  ro* 
beat  heahh  aad  power  of  endaraace.  Almoat  aay  aebool-room  or  parlor  wQl  raffice  for  the  exerdaea.  Por  tboie  who 
aie  the  piano  to  enllTon  the  ezerdiea,  there  ia  mnaic,  prepared  by  the  beat  ma«tera. 

The  book  ia  richly  Ulnatrated  ;  ia  printed  ca  eaperior  paper,  aad  bound  in  beat  atyle.  A  reviewer  writea  :  "Thia  ie 
flbe  aaoet  elabocate  aad  aattalhetory  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  praeticdly  to  edncationd  parpoaea  the  great  tmtha  of 
fhyaldogy,  rdatiag  to  phyalcd  cnltare  aad  traiaiag.  To  thoee  la  aathority  it  ia  a  podtlTe  doty  to  promcie  the  drcnla- 
Hon  of  thia  book  by  erery  meaaa  ta  their  power.  All  who  have  the  phyded  wdfore  of  the  bmnaa  race  at  heart,  aad  na* 
teataad  how  poweileaa  the  faiteUeet  la  to  coatend  agaiaet  the  bardea  of  a  feeble  frame,  are  equally  intereated  in  ila 
learhfnga,  aad  aaawerabla,  eaeh  la  hia  own  aphera^  howaTcr  email  It  be,  for  the  oonaeqneneea  of  aeglectlng  theoB." 
Cepiea  for  axamlntioa  mailed  oa  leedpt  of  »l.oa. 


Our  .  pYyvLNASTic   Appai\atus 

la  made  of  waj^tiaaonad  wood,  randahed  aad  pollahed.  I>amb>bdla  aad  ladiaa  Claba  are  aanallly  made  of  ampK 
beech,  or  birch  ;  Waada,  of  white  adt ;  Haad*riaga,  of  cheny,  birch,  or  mahogaay. 

There  are  foardaea  of  Dnmb-bdia.  Noa.  1  and  3  are  intended  for  boya  aad  girla  ;  No.  S  for  womea  aad  yoath ;  No.4 
for  BMB.    Price,  per  peir,  of  Noa.  1  aad  S,  OD  eeata ;  of  Nea.  S  aad  4,  76  eenta. 

Two  alaee  of  Hend-riaga.    Ko.  1  la  for  boya  aad  glrla ;  Na  S,  for  mea  aad  womea.    Por  pair,  75  ceata. 

There  are  dghtaiaea  of  ladiaa  Claba  foar  of  long  daba,  aad  Ibnr  of  abort  eaea.  Noa.  1  aad  f  are  flw  womea  aad 
yoalh;  Noa.Saadiforaiaa.    Price  of  anba,  per  pair,  fLTS  to  96^ 

Tha  Waad  baa  d^t  plala,  eqad  fbcea.  It  la  aevea-eigbthe  laeh  thick  for  mea  aad  womea,  aad  three-fonrtht  iaeh 
ftrb^yaaadgtrla.    Price  90  ceata  ;  with  aMtaOic  bella,  JS  oeatc 

J.  W.  SGHER9IERH0RN  &  CO.,  Manufoctnrers, 

4S0  BBOOm  SV.,  IfBW  TOBK. 


J 


THE  KOISELESS 

SLATE-PENCIL  SHARPENER. 

So  long  have 
we  submitted 
to  the  distress- 
in;;  noise  made 
by  sharpening 
slate  pcnciu 
with  the  ordi- 
oory  knife,  and  so  often  have  we  been  de- 
CQiyed  bv  **  patent  sharpenei-s ,"  that  wc  had 
ftlmoet  despaired  of  finding  a  remedy.  We 
are^  however,  finally  able  to  announce  the 
completion  of  a  perfict  slate-pencil  sharp- 
ener. The  NEW  sharpener  is  very  simple 
hi  construction,  behig  made  of  a  single 
piece  of  superior  steel,  skilfully  bent,  as 
ahown  in  the  above  cut  It  has  four  sharp 
edges,  so  arranj^d  that  it  becomes  perfcct- 
tf  aelf-flharpemng.  By  no  possibility  can 
it  get  out  of  order.  It  avoids  that  rough, 
grating  sound,  universal  in  all  other  meth- 
ods of  sharpening  slate  pencils.  It  pro- 
duces a  perfectly  true  point;  and  fortu- 
nately it  can  be  supplied  at  a  price  which 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Price,  10  C«ntl  (Spoclmen  icnt  by  MaU,  for 
D  centa). 


SCARLET-PS  INK  VENT 


Filling  Inkstands  and  Ink-Watls. 

With  this  vent,  a 
steady  stream  may  be 
poured,  and  cut  off 

Siomptty.  All  over- 
owing  mkstands  and 
wells,  and  dripping 
of  ink  upon  clotliing 
and  fhmiture,  is  thus 
avoided. 

The  convenience  of 
this  invention  will  be 
apprecmted  by  all  who 
have  had  experience 
in  filling  inkstands  in 
the  old-mshioncd  way. 
The  coric  is  made  ta- 
pering, to  fit  the  mouth  of  any  ink-bottle. 
Price  25  cents  ®ent  by  lUn,  prepaid,  SO  cU.) 


The  Patent  Book-Carrier, 

rOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  damage  which  School  Books  ro 
ccive  between  home  and  school  is  greater 
than  tlie  necessary  wear  and  tear  of  the 
Books  when  in  regular  use  in  the  school- 
room. The  common  book  strap  is  a  eon- 
venienee\n  keeping  the  books  together ;  but 
it  is  sadly  destructive  to  the  bindings. 

The  cut  represents  Mr.  Manchester's  re- 
cent invention  to  obviate  tliis  difficulty.  It 
finds  great  favor  with  teachers,  pupils,  and 
parents,  and  is  proving  a  success.  In  the 
cut  it  is  shown  partly  filled  with  Books  and 
a  Slate.    Its  construction  is  simple. 

Price  50  cents- 


The  Chamois  Slate-Rubber. 

''A  Gfli  for  tlie  ScHool-Room." 

This  simple  invention  dispenses  with  the 
sponge  and  water,  in  erasing  marks  from 
the  slate.  No  more  need  the  teacher  hear 
the  fVequent  question,  **  Please,  sir,  ma^^  I 
go  to  wash  my  slate  ?"  Nor  need  the  child 
spit  upon  his  slate  to  erase  the  marks. 

It  is  made  of  wood  and  chamois-skin, 
arranged  to  bring  a  series  of  edges  of  skin 
snugly  against  surface  of  slate. 

Every  Teacher  will  recommend  it  bo- 
cause  of  its  real  convenience  and  neatness, 
and  every  pupil  will  buy  it 

No.  I,  size  I  in.  by  IVs,  Price  5  cents. 
No.  2,  Size  about  2  inches  square,  10  cents. 

Specimen,  by  Mall,  of  No.  1, 10  ccnta— of  No.  % 
15  cents. 


17-  Se«  onr  «  E.1ST  OF  ABTICE.B8  FOB  BVEBT  SCHOOE..^ 

J.   W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

480  BBOOmB  ST.,  NBIT  TOBK« 


MICROSCOPES. 


Thk  demands  of  modern  culture,  by  compelling  closer  attention  to  the 
Itady  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  make  a  JLena  as  necessary  to  a  student's 
outfit  as  a  pen  or  a  penciL 

The  student  of  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and,  in  short,  of  any  of  the 
Natural  Sciences,  has  constant  need  of  a  magnifi^  of  lower  or  higher 
power,  according  to  his  advancement  and  skill  in  manipulation.  Those 
shown  in  the  cuts  have  been  selected  as  most  useful  and  convenient  for 
t)eginnei-8.  Tliese  instruments  are  of  German  manufacture,  and  have  a  first- 
class  reputation  in  Eui-ope  and  in  this  country.  Tliey  are  simple  enough  to 
be  easily  managed  by  the  young,  and  yet  are  by  no  means  toys.  They  can- 
not be  compared  with  the  worthless  "  dollar  microscopes"  largely  adv^ertised. 
IWo.  1  is  a  simple  magnifier,  with  two  lenses,  strongly  mounted  in 
brass.  It  has  a  power  of  ten  diameters  or  one 
hundred  areas.  It  is'used  in  examining  flowers, 
seeds,  insects,  fossils,  and  all  objects  of  consider- 
able size.  The  focus  is  readily  adjusted  by  a 
screw,  and  can  be  adapted  to  the  irregularities 
of  the  object.  It  is  useful  to  business  men  in  ex- 
amining bank-notes  and  currency. 

Price  In  Paper  Box  $1.50* 

No.  l.—Halftize. 

HTo,  2  is  a  Compound  Microscope,  of  simple  and  strong  construction. 
Its  power  is  fifty  diametei-s,  or  two  thousand  ^y^  hundred 
areas,  magnifying  enough  for  all  ordinary  studies.    It  is 
used  in  examining  minute  plants  and  animalculte,  cell 
stnictures,  or  small  olDJects,  whether  mounted  or  un- 
mounted.   Accompanying  this  instrument  are  glass  slides 
for  holding  liquids,  or  whatever  is  to  be  examined,  and 
pliers  for  examining  minute  objects.    It  is  well  made  oi 
burnished  brass,  and  put  up  in  a  neat  wooden  box. 
Price  95.    By  Mall,  prepaid,  1^6.75. 
Mounted  objects  of  superior  class  per  dozen,  $2. 
**  A  good  mierasoope  is  a  most  appropriate  teacher's  gift  J* 

Eureka  Slated  Blackboards,  Ready  Made. 

Of  these  nnrivaUed  Boards  we  have.  In  neat  light  flramee,  these  sizes : 

l-sl«eSft,x8ft $«.fiO  I  i-€lae8*lt,x4*ll {0.60 

"      "    Sfft.x8ift 6.26     6— "    4fl.x6ft 12.00 

"    8  ft.  X  4  ft 7.00  I  Any  size  to  order,  per  sq.ft...      60 

/RwiMftew  in  W«:*-wa&iu//lraiii«,  each  board  extra 1.00 


Ko.  Sl— One-fourth  size. 


J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO. 

430  B2X>oine  St.,  New  York. 

S«Md  Ibr  our  I«Isl  of  «  Articles  A>r  ETory  Seliool.'* 


Ta  Bamu  w  ABnmm0 : 

BEING  A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  "TABLE-BOOK," 

GIYINO- 

I.  Addition,  Scbtraction,  Multipucation,  ahd  Division  Tablbr,  arranokd  cm 
A  Nbw  and  SncPLB  Plan.-t-IL  Bdcflb  Fractions  (to  twblvths),  Fraction- 
al EquivALBNTs,  and  Mixed  NuMBBRa.— IIL  DscncAL  Fractions  (to 
thousandths).— IV.  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  (both 

OLD  AND   METRIC    SYSTEMS),  WITH  PRACTICAL  EZBRdSBS  RB- 

QunuNG  THB  Actual  Use  of  Meantrei, 

Th«  Mthor  belleyes  Uuit  a  book  for  beginners  thonld  contain  RESULTS,  not  PROCESSES.  Lear- 
tttff  tlie  latter  for  each  teacber  to  determine  for  tainuelf,  he  has  given  only  thefyndamintalfaeU  of  aritii> 
matie.  When  these  are  memoriaed,  a  sare  foundation  will  have  been  laid  for  the  ready  comprehenitoa 
of  Oyb  prtnc^iUt  of  aiithmetic.   The  woric  is  adapted  to  any  arim. 

.  I^iee  20  eetUi,    Sent  postpaid  4m  receipt  4if  the  money. 


A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN,  TEACHERS,  STU- 

DENTS  OF  BOOK-KEEPING,  AND  ALL  WHO  ARE  PREPARING 

FOR  BUSINESS  LIFE. 

nr  18  moHLT  commended  by  eminent  merchants,  bankers, 

INSTRUCTORS  AND  OTHERS. 
THE 

CRITTENDEN  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC, 

AND 


Containing  the  best  methods  of  Calculation  in  nse  among  bnsincss  men,  many  of  them  now  pnblished 
for  the  first  time ;  Forms  of  Business  Papers,  accompanied  by  explanations  of  their  nature  and  use : 
numerous  usefhi  Commercial  Tables,  and  much  Valuable  Business  Information.  Rapid  Methods  of 
Addition,  Multiplication,  Balancing,  etc. :  new  and  improred  methods  of  averaging  accounts :  Explan- 
ations of  Stock  Quotations,  Terms  and  Operations ;  Foreign  Exchange  and  importations ;  u.  8.  and 
Foreign  Coins,  Weights  and  Measures ;  the  Cental  System ;  the  Metnc  System ;  Particulars  of  U.  8. 
National  Debt ;  Description  of  U.  8.  Bonds ;  their  value  at  Foreign  Quotations,  etc.,  ete.  Book  Ac- 
counts ;  Payments ;  Legal  Tender  and  Limiutions  of  Action ;  Agency ;  Contracts :  Calculations  used 
in  particular  branches  or  Business ;  Dealings  with  Banks ;  Detecting  Countcrfbits ;  Promieaory  Notes ; 
Indorsements ;  Acceptances ;  Certificates ;  Mercantile  Letters ;  Marking  Goods :  Gold  and  Currency 
Table ;  Sterling  Exchange  Tables ;  Importer's  Advance  Table ;  Stock  Interest  Table,  Life  Interest  ana 
Annuity  TaUea,  etc,  etc 

The  value  of  such  a  book  is  inestimable.    The  knowledge  containeii  in  it  is  required 
every  day  in  business  life,  and  is  of  the  most  practical  and  authentic  character. 

Handsomely  bound  in  clothe  l2mo,  and  printed  on  good  paper.  $1.25 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


BALLETTS    ALGEBRA. 

The  student  cannot  find  the  beginning  of  any  science  too  easy.  In  Algebra  the  beginner  must  lean 
a  peculiar  language,  determine  new  principles,  and  accustom  himself  to  a  new  mode  of  reasonfaag. 
Hence  Bailey^A  Algebra  is  dilThse  in  explanations,  and  is  so  clear  that  a  pupil  of  twelve,  fluniliar  wlu 
theprinciples  of  anthmetic,  can  understand  it,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

The  following  principles  are  observed :  To  introduce  only  what  properly  belongs  to  aa  4ltmeniarf 
work;  to  adhere  strictly  to  a  methodical  arrangement;  to  Introduce  every  new  principle  distinctly  1^ 
itself,  that  the  learner  may  encounter  but  one  diflSciilty  at  a  time ;  to  deduce  the  rules  from  practical  ex- 
ercises, and  to  state  them  distinctly  and  in  form;  to  give  a  great  variety  of  questions  fbr  practice  under 
each  rule :  to  solve  or  ftilly  explain  all  questions  which  involve  a  new  principle,  or  the  new  application 
of  a  principle:  to  show  the  reason  of  every  step,  with<mt  perplexing  the  learner  with  abstruse- demon- 
strations ;  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  AlgeSraic  calculations,  and  their  correctness,  by  a  frequent  refer- 
ence to  numbers ;  and,  finally,  to  advance  from  simple  to  difficult  problems  in  foch  manner  aa  may  Ihlly 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  learner  without  discoun^ng  him. 

IT  CONTAINS  AS  MUCH  ALGEBRA  AS  MOST  LEARNERS  REQUIRE. 
Specimen  for  examination  nrlll  be  sent,  postpaid,  A»r  75  eenim* 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

480    SSir^oxxxo    St.,    XOTo^^^r    IT^rlM^ 


ADS  TO  SCBML  •UMnPLDm. 

"RETVA.KDS*'  EEDTJCED 

TO   A 

Useful  and  Perfect  System. 

The  good  effect  of  an  accurate  register  of  deportment  and  scholarship  in  promoting  a  healthy  spirit  of 
mnfaUlon  is  acknowledged.  Tet  snch  a  register  is  rarely  kept.  Teachers  have  no  time  to  record  each 
redtatSou  as  it  oocors.  Other  daties  crowd,  so  that  the  record  mast  be  neglected  for  the  time,  and 
afterward  made  from  memiory.  Ptff^  moaaatucy  being  impossible,  cm\fldence  in  Uis  reoord  U  weakmed 
wmd  Ut  moral  force  lotL 

The  AIDS  secure  the  good  results  of  accurate  records  and  reports,  with  less  expense  of  time,  and 
natonUly  awaken  active  parental  interest. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  various  ways.  This  is  convenient :  In  the  momhig  give  each  pupil  a  CARD 
(ive  merits),  representing  a  perfect  day,  to  be  forfeited  for  misdemeanor,  or  fUlure  in  recitation. 
SINGLE  URBITS  and  HALF-MERITS  are  for  pupUs  who  fiUl  to  retain  their  CARDS  and  yet  ara 
worthy  of  some  credit  Five  Cards  held  by  any  pupil  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK  (25  Merits),  rcpra- 
seating  a  perfect  School  Week,  Four  Checks  are  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT,  repro- 
■enting  100  Merits,  or  a  perfect  Month.  Those  Certificates  bear  the  pupil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  the 
teacher.    The  number  held  show*  the  pupil's  standing. 

If  prizes  are  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  determining  to  whom  thej  1>o> 
fong:  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pupil  exhibiting  his  Cards  and  Certificates,  no  suspicion  of  ih- 
vorltiam  can  arise. 

IVy  are  neat  in  design,  beautifolly  printed  in  BEST  Colors.  The  Certificates  are  prizes  which  pupils 
will  cherish.  Single  Merita  and  Half-Merits  are  printed  on  card-board ;  Cards  and  Checks  onlieavy 
paper,  and  may  be  used  many  times.  Tnis  makes  the  system  CSBAP.  The  AIDS  are  put  up  in  seta  of 
900,  there  being  80  CERTIFICATES,  ISO  CHECKS,  900  CARDS,  and  100  SINGLE  MERITS  and 
HALF  MERITS.    Price  per  set,  $1,116.    By  maU,  prepaid,  $1.8S. 

MEDALS— for  Rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs,  each,  25  cent& 

New  American  School  Dialogue  Book 

Contains— I.  Tm  Sckoolbots'  TiuBirNAii>-II.  The  Straiout  Mark— III.  Fashionablb  Education 
OR,  Tub  Adoptkd  Child— IV.  Thr  Eta  Pi  Socibty- V.  Thh  Rocktillx  Prtition— VI.  Puogb— 
YIL  RuTFiR,  thb  Borb— VIIL  Exarination  Day  at  Madams  Savantb's— IX.  Thb  Prizr 
Pobjc— X.  WiLUAX  Rat's  History  Lxsson— XI.  Slaro— XH.  HoMiNxtxo  Oeographt- XUL 
Not  at  Homr— XIY.  Thb  Qvrbn's  Enolish. 
Price  by  mail— Paper,  40  cento ;  Flexible  Cloth,  60  cents. 

Strong's  Scholars'  Diary, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ALL  WHO  CO  TO  SCHOOL. 

This  little  book  Is  designed  to  exercise  the  yoiiDg  in  the  pTactice  of  making  a  daily  record  of  items 
and  events.  It  coltivates  and  strengthens  haoito  of  observation  and  accuracy.  Such  a  record,  fkith- 
ftiUy  kept,  will  prove  a  history  of  tho  writer's  life,  its  value  increasins  with  passing  years.  If  persons 
ROW  in  active  lire  were  in  posaession  of  a  manuscript  dlaxy  of  their  school-days,  they  would  esteem  it  a 


The  Scbolar*s  Dlaiy  contains :— L  Specimen  pages  of  a  diary,  suggesting  the  manner  of  making  dally 
entries,  n.  Rnles  and  Maxims  for  pupils.  III.  ^objects  for  Compositions,  with  simple  suggestions. 
IV.  Bales  Une  the  use  of  capital  letters.  Y.  Rules  for  punctuation.  VI.  Blank  pages  for  i^iking  the 
daily  entries  of  an  ordinary  school  term.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  sui&cient  for  preserving  copies 
•f  the  compositions  written  during  the  term. 

Price  at  the  8cholar*s  Diary,  per  dozen,  $2.60.    Specimen  copies,  by  maU,  piepaid,  SO  cento. 


AmERIOAK   EDUOATIOlJrAL   MoiSTHLY. 

Devoted  to  Popular  Instruction  and  Literature.    It  is  Invaluable  to  every  Educator. 
1  cr  Annum,  $1 JX).    Specimen,  prepaid,  16  cents. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORIV  tt,  CO.,  Publisfters, 

430  Broome  St.,  SIBW  TORX, 


EuREKALiaUIDSlJiTINa 

(Muxam^s  ImrEKnoir.      J.  W.  ScmciufBiuioiuf  A  Co.,  Manitfactubbbs.) 

Makes  a  Surfttce  tchich  BitaU  ths  Bat  WaU  Slates, 

It  Is  perftcti jr  Black  ;  neyer  Crnmblefl  ;  mlway*  r«iiimliia  Hard  and  Smootli. 

I :  fa  BQCCosBftilly  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  \t*all,  and  is  invalnable  In  rcnoratlnc  old  wooden 
Dlackboarda.  Its  durabilitt  ia  proved  by  twelve  years'  ecvcre  nse  in  some  of  the  best  Schools  in  New 
England  and  New  York.    The  Surface  seems  to  lmproT€  with  n^e  and  a^. 

Any  Teacher,  by  observing  "Directions,"  caa  apply  it,  making  pe^ecC  tlaU  turfaee^  nnrirallad  in 
Mfor,  ffiiooCAiMSf ,  and  durabWhj. 

Price  :  Quarts,  |3.00  ;  Pints,  $1.75.    6  p.  6,  discount  on  5  gids, ;  10  p.  c.  on  10  ^a&. 

One  quart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft.  Hence  it  makea  a  chsap  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coat  is 
enongh.    New  snrikce  regnlres  two  coats  or  more.    It  is  put  np  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAITTION.— The  Surbka  Liquid  Slatino  is  tiic  Obioinal  liquid  Slating— M«  Xr«/  lAqyAd 
Blackboard  ever  offered  for  sale.  Its  great  success  has  called  ont  several  IroitAtions ;  but  none  can 
prodnoe  Uu  perf9eUy  tmooth^  enduring^  dead-Uack  turf  act  qf  the  Bubbka.    It  is  fositivblt  tub  oklt 

aLATB  SURFACB  WHICH  WIXX  NOT  OLAZB. 

Prominent  Educators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eubbka  Slatino  ;  and  tee  witt  warrarU  iL 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATINO. 

The  Enrcka  Liquid  Slating  wiU  always  give  ratisfhction  when  properly  applied. 

^OUN  D.  PUILBRICK,  Bupt  Public  Schools,  Boston,  ] 

We  have  nsui  Enreka  Slating  on  onr  blackboards  since  18&4 ;  I  do  not  hcsiute  to  say  that  they  are 

superior  to  the  beet  stone  shitcv.         C.  G.  CLARK,  Master  Bigclow  Grammar  School,  S.  Boston,  Mam. 

I  hAve  used  it  nine  years,  and  It  aecms  to  improve.    From  mv  own  experience  I  think  It  will  last 

nrrr  tbabs.  B.  BOBBINS,  Principal.    Ntw  Uaven^  Conn.^  April  88, 1860. 

Superin/endenft  OMee.  Troy,  N.  F.,  June  21,  ISM. 
It  gives  excellent  eatlalkctlon;  I  can  Imagine  nothing  better.       EDW.  DANFORTU,  Supt.  Schools. 
Your  Eureka  Slating  is  wonderfhi.     I  applied  it  to  old  blackboards.     They  are  like  stone 
slate.  O.  R.  WILLIS,  Principal  Alexander  Iu»tilutc,  White  Plains,  N.  Y 

Ojfloe  Superintendent  Public  Schoole:  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1807. 

**  Eubbka  Ltquiv  Slatino^*  covers  over  twelve  thoueand  feet  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  r^ist  ofabont 

$1,000.    We  are  well  paid.    It  is  far  superior  to  anything  which  I  know.  ANSON  SMYTH. 

EoBBKA  Slatiko  Is  ou  blackboards  in  my  school.    They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and  are 

smoother  than  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICKOFF,  Principal,  Cincmnati,  Ohio. 

I  have  used  it  ten  years.    It  is  slate  color,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  flossy. 

O.  8.  COOK,  Principal  No.  S,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  m.,  March  10, 1808. 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  nncd  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  with 
various  prcpamtUms.    I  have  tried  qunrry  slate.    For  three  years  I  have  used  boards  and  plaster  wall, 
coated  with  '*  Eureka  Slating,**  and  Lave  found  them  superior  to  any  other  snrflice. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prin.  Prep.  Dept.,  Chicago  University. 
Albion  Commercial  OoUege,  Michigan,  May  K  1864. 
We  find  "  Enreka  Slating**  anrfkce  equal  to  the  best  stone  slates.        (HON.)  IRA  MAYIIEW,  PresU 

National  Duaineee  College,  Chicago,  May  »,  18W. 
We  have  used  it  In  onr  four  College  bnildlngs,  on  common  walls  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds  onr 
hopes  in  fineness  and  durability.  II.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President;  D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

TndianopolU  Female  TnetituU,  Ind.,  March  12, 1808. 
For  fonr  vears  we  liave  nsed  Eureka  Slating,  with  complete  satisfaction,— on  wood,  papered  walls, 
and  hard  finish.    I  prefer  it  to  real  slaU.  because  the  surlace  is  as  good,  with  advantage  of  unbroken 
snrfkce  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  HEWE9,  PresideuL 

St.  Joeenh,  MitaouH,  Aug.  S&  1865. 
It  is  easily  applied,  and  makes  a  beautlftd  and  perfect  blackboard  surface.       E.  B.  NJEBLY, 

Supt.  Pub.  Schools. 
Minneeota  State  Normal  School,  Tflnona,  March  18, 1868. 
Our  blackboards  are  of  "  Enrcka  Slating."    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.    It  is  equal  to  best  Vcr 
mont  and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Principal. 
Besides  above,  we  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  teachers  and  school-cfllcers  in  ths  land. 


Eureka  Slated  Blackboards,  Ready  Made. 

Of  these  onrivalled  Boards  wo  always  have,  with  neat  white  wood  fhimes,  these  sizes: 

1— sizes  ft. X 8 It $8.60;       I      4~Blxe3|  rt.x4i MJ»; 

»-  "  8ia.x8* 6.25;  B—  "   4ft.x5ft W.OO; 

8—  "  8ft.x4ft 7.00;       |       Any  size  to  order  per  sq.  ft. 60; 

Same  eiue  in  Nack  walnut /ixmiet^  each  board  extra 1.00. 

J.  W.  SCHERMEEHORN  &  CO.,  Manuracturera, 

480  BROOME  ST.»  Nxw  TOBIL 
■old  (•nerally  hj  all  »€l>ool*FnrntohIng  Houms* 


Articles  for  Every  School. 


ilDS  TO  SCHOOL  DI9€fIFLT?7E.    600  Cortlficfttefl,  Checks,  Cttrds,  etc    .* .$iW 

(They  mvo  time  of  Record-Kecpiuj;,  and  reduce  ''Kcwarda"  to  perfect  S>'8tem.) 

CLACK-BO  AKDS,  icUh  pefftei  aat€  surface^  neatly  ftamed : 

No.  1.  Size  2  feet  by  S  feet $9  fiO    Ko.  4.  Sl;;e  84  foot  by  41  feet 0  60 

2.     **    24  feet  by  8*  feet 6  25            6.     ''    4fcetby6fcct 12  00 

8.     **    8  feet  bT  4  feet 7  00     Any  sbee  to  order,  per  square  foot 60 

Same  sizes  In  black-walnnt  fVamee,  tech  board  extra  1  00 

83*nntiCAi.  Black-Boards.  for  Itfalhematical  Geography,  etc.— See  ''  Special  GeograplHca]  List" 

BLACK-BOARD  RUBBERS: 

Ho.0.  Shecp-ekin,  Mnatf  size,  per  dozen 2  00    No.  8.  Lamb-skln,  flne  long  bleached  wool  6  00 

1.  '*         regular  8i/.e,    ''           3  00            4.  Brussels,  NEW  and  neat 6  00 

2.  **         longer  wool,  better  finish    4  00           6.  CnAiiois>iKiN,patoQted,very  superior   6  00 
BLACK-BOARD  SUPPORT— Hammond's.    Complete  and  aubstan tia),  each 6  00 

DOOK-CARRISRS— Manchester's.    For  boys  and  fflrls,  very  popular,  each 60 

Largo  size,  sufficient  for  containing  largest  school  atUw  .  60 

CALL-BELLS,  for  Teachers'  Desks,  varied  styles,  slivered |1  25  to  8  60- 

CLOCKS,  for  School-rooms,  Duplex  movement,  black-walnut,  very  superior    15  00 

Drop  octaeon.  oak    9  00 

COMPORITION-PAPEU— "  An  Educational  Novelty"— 8  Nos..  per  quire 60 

CRATONS— '*  Eurcka.^^    Dnstlcss  and  economical  (somewhat  like  Talc),  per  100 60 

Chalk  ft^m  Waltham,  per  gross,  40  cts.    Colored,  per  gross 126 

CRAYON-HOLDER.    Just  ii\vcntcd  and  patented,  each 2ft 

CROQUET^  Complete  set,  and  book.  In  box— excellent  style  for  schools 10  60 

"  "  "        Cheaper  style .    7  8ft 

CUBB-ROOT  BLOCK.    In  neat  paper  box  •» 

DESKS.    Nrw  Amtotcak  Scnoofc  Desk  aitd  Settbz— "on  Physiological  Principles."    (See 
IHostrated  Circular.) 

GYMNASTIC  APPARATUS— Dumb-bells,  Rings,  CTubs,  Wands,  etc.: 

Duiib-Bells.- Nos.  1  and  2.  For  boys  and  girls,  per  pair  G(y 

No.  8.  For  ladies  and  youth,  per  pair,  75  cts.    No.  4.  For  men,  per  pair 76 

Hars-Rikos.— No.  1.  For  boys  and  sins,  per  pair,  75  cts.    No.  2.  For  men  and  women,  per  jjalr  75 

Ikdi  A]f  Clubs.— Four  sizes  short  clubs,  and  four  of  long.    Per  pair  $1  75  to  6  00 

Wakds.— Eight  plain  equal  faces,  each,  80  cts.    Same,  with  metallic  balls,  each 76 

GLOBES,  all  kinds  and  sizes.    See  ''  Special  Geographical  List.*' 

INK-WELLS— Sherwood*s.    Iron,'lIncd  with  glass,  patent  locking  cover,  doz  8  60 

Britannia,  lined  with  glass,  per  aozen  8  00 

'lluavy  glass  sockets,  per  dozen  1  00 

Japanned  Iron  covers,  for  same,  per  dozen W 

INK-VENTS— Scarletrs  Patent,  for  filling  Ink-wells,  etc.,  each .*.  96 

^KINDER  GARTEN  BLOCKS,"  with  patterns,  per  box 1  60 

MEDALS— for  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs,  each   26 

MICROSCOPES.— Students*  No.  1.  Simple,  brass  mounted,  adjustable  magnifier,  for  Botany,  Ge- 

•     ology,etc  160 

No.  2.  Compound,  for  minute  or  mounted  objects,  in  box,  pliers  and  glasses. .  6  00 

MOTTOES  (SO),  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card-boards,  in  packet   ....» 78 

MULTIPLICATION  WALL-CARDS,  20  inches  by  20  inches 75 

NUMERAL  FRAMES,  snpcrior  style,  100  balls  1  38 

•*  •*  "  144    **      160 

«OBJECr-TEACIIINGBLOCKS"-e2  Forms  and  Solids,  in  box 8  98 

SLATS-PENCIL  SHARPENER,  self-sharpening,  very  simple 10 

8LAT1NO,  ^  EUREKA  LIQUID"  (Mnnger's),  for  making  an  enduring  and  unrivalled  Slate  Snn- 

r ACB  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall,  per  quart  (one  quart  covers  about  100  square  feet)  8  00 

SLATED  LEAVES,  convenient  and  economical,  per  100  8  00 

SLATE  RUBBERS,  to  erase  without  water.— No.  1.  Per  100,  $8.    No.  8.  Larger 6  00 

8FSLLING-STICKS,  or  "Word-making"  Sticks  forPrimarians,  each 16 

Fontsofletteniandfignres,  on  card-board,  for  same 26 

SENTENCE-STICKS,  for  Kiroarians  "  to  build  up  sentences"  16 

Seu  of  small  words,  on  card-board,  for  same 60 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

And  sold  generally  by  School-Furnishing  HouBes. 


Books,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  Etc., 


BY 


J.  "W.  SCHERMEEHORN  &  CO., 

4.30  Broome-street,  New  York. 


Amertean  Bdncatlonal  Konthly.— 8lAKleiiimben,19caitf;  peranniim  $lJn 

jfffflf/    WholttaU, 

AmeHcAB  Bdaeattonal  noBtlilT.-B<rand,  1864;  *«B;  "66;  *9r;  ewh |»  85  17B 

Ammrtcaa  School  ]Ha1oc««  Book.— NSW.   Paper 40  ao 

FlextUe  Cloth 00  40 

Artthmetle.— BASIS  OF  ABTTHICETIC;  A  VSW  Gollectioii  of  Tables  and  Sx- 

erdaea  tor  Beginners.    Adapted  to  any  Series tO  16 

FIBST  LBSSONa-FSLTKR'S »  » 

PROfART                       "            M  m 

IHTERMBDIATB          "           86  « 

PKACriCAL.                   ••             180  M 

COMMERCIAL         *\           110  86 

COMMBRCIAL    ARITHMBTIO    AND    BUSINESS    MANUAL- 

CRITTENDRN'S  186  100 

A]SOl^nU—BAILBrBSLSMENTART:Thortnigli]T  graded  and  easy 186  100 

^                    "          KE7TOALGKBRA:  For  Teachers 100  TO 

BoolL-Keeplilff.-No.  l,  or  PRDCART.         POTTER  A  HAMMOND'S 60  SB 

BLANKS  FOR'*                        "                       **            BO  88 

No.  %or  COMMON  SCHOOL  "                      "            1  tO  90 

BLANKS  FOR         "                "                      "            100  TO 

No.  8,  or  HIGH  SCHOOL         "                      *«            186  100 

BLANKS  FOR  *•                       "                       "            110  00 

KEYS  to  Noe.  8  and  8,  in  one  book                   ''            TO  60 

CAli«tbenle«.~WATSON'S  MANUAL.    HandBomejy  bound  and  Dlastrated 1  86  1  00 

Oallittl&enlco  and  ejmnasUco.— WATSON'S  HAND-BOOK.   Fully Dlast..    8  00  ITO 

CIeTOlluid»«  COMPENDIUM  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 8  60  8  10 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  IOtb  CENTURY 8  60  8  10 

COMPENDIUM  OP  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 8  60  «  10 

COMPENDIUM  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE 8  60  »  10 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.    (Notes  and  Index)  ....    8  00  8  10' 

WORKS.    6  volumes,  roor.  cloth  extra,  per  vol 8  00  S  86 

HYMNS  FOR  SCHOOLS.    With  Tones  ^ TO  00 

Cortiflcatea,— FOR  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES— No.  1 T. 10  6 

"    .                           "               No.  8,  larger 16  10 

FOR  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS,  three  gndes,  per  100 1  8S 

CoaaposlUon  Paper—'*  An  Edacational  Novelty,"  8  Nos.,  each  per  quire    60 

Copy  Book*.— POTTER  A  HAMMOND'S,  16  in  Series.    Per  dozen 840  1» 

Copy  flOlps.— HISTORIC  AL-HUME'S,  »  A  New  Idea,"— in  preparation. 

Oluirta*— ALPHABET— Two  sheets  on  Tablet,  81  x  87  in.  (ornamental)  100  TO 

MULTIPLICATION— two  sheets  on  Tabletr-ao  X  86  in 100  TO 

SHEETS  for  Alphabet  or  Multiplication  Charts,  prepaid  by  mail 60 

PRIMARY— PlflLBRICK'S  "  School  Tablets,"  80  sheets,  10  tobies 18  00  0  00 

WRITIN<^k-POTTER  A  HAMMOND'S— 8  sheets,  4  Tablets 460  800 

GEOGRAPHICAL— See  *'  Special  Geographical  Ust" 

.      HISTORICAL-Worrester's-With  Question  Book 8  60  ITO 

"               LYMAN'S    800  1 00 

PHILOSOPHICAL-JOHNSON'S— aoth  Rollers,  10  in  set,  with  Key  ....  80  00  16  00 

PHYSIOLOQIAL-CUTTER'a-EightinSet 18  00  10  00 

Ten       "        1600  IS  00 

ZOOLOGICAL— SDfONSON'S  CIRCULAR,  heavy  paper,  colored 60  40 

on  tablet    186  100 

GEOLOGICAL— HALL'S-6  (t.  x  7  ft.  Cloth  and  RoDers  (Key  60  cto.) ....  18  00  18  00 

CHEMICAL— YOUMAN'S— on  Rollers 7  60  6  60 

SCHOOL  ANp^AMILY,coloredjSiae,»x  30  indies.  ....      Ske^MoynUd. 

1  4r< 
I  4U 
1  40 
140 
140 
886 
800 
806 
800 
.«00 
is  80 


I  and  n.  60  Dlnst.    Words  and  Reading  Lessons,  each  in  sheets. .  86 

m  and  IV.  Second  and  Third  Reading  Lessons,  each  in  sheeU 86 

V  and  VI.  Fourth  and  Fifth       "             »     ^    *.       ».           35 

Vn  and  VIII.  Elementaiy  Sounds  and  Phonic  Spelling,     "  86 

IX  and  X.  Writing  and  Drawing  and  Perspective,        "           86 

XI  and  Xn.  Lines  and  Measures,  and  Forms  and  Solids 86 

Xm  and  XIV.  Familiar  (k>Iors,  with  Color  Cards  and  Chromatic  Scale..  1  60 

XV  and  XVI.  Economical  Ueea  and  Classification  of  Animals,  each..  66 

XVn/uid  XVm.  Claaslflcatlon  of  Birds,  and  Reptiles,  and  Fishes,      "  66 

XIX  and  XX.  Botonical  Forms,  ftc..  and  ClassUlcation  of  Flanto,    "  66 

XXIand  XXII.  Economical  Usesof  Plants 00 

The  entire  set,  in  Bheeto,  $10.    Mounted 


Books,  Charte,  Cflobes,  Maps,  cfc.  (continued). 

JtetaU.    WhdetaU. 

Dtorj.— STRONG'S,  for  Teaching  Scholars  to  keep  ft  Diary 90  15 

DimwinflT*— BARTHOLOMEW'S  Proffreaeive  Drftwins:  Cards 40  80 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  Drawing  Books.    Six  Noa.  each 45  85 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  Sketches.    New  England  Scenes.    5Nos.,  each..  60  40 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  Perspective.    Bonnd  Book 185  100 

HUME'S  Easy  and  Practical  Drawing  Lessons,  according  to  the  French 
Method.    In  6  Prc^gressive  Books.    Copies  and  Spaces  for  Exercises 

onsamepage.   !& preparation.    EachBook  •    95  90 

OEOORAPHI^L  DRAWING  BOOKS,  see  "  Geographical  List." 

BLANK  BOOKS  FOR  DRAWING.    The  Primary,  plain  covers,  per  doz.  1  75 

•*           ••              Intermediate,        *»               »»  8  00 

"               "           »•              Academic,             «                «  4  60 

"                '           "                    •*         gUtcovers,            "  5  00 

DRAWING  INSr?RUMENTS.    Sets 195to80  00 

DRAWING  PATTERNS  AND  MATERIALS,  all  kinds. 

Btoe«Uon.— MITCHELL'S  MANUAL 150  115 

Vfe«Bcla«— DR.  ZENDER'S  French  Object  Lesson  Primer 60  40 

ki                           YOUNG  STUDENT'S  COMPANION 100  75 

r                          PUJOL  A  VAN  NORMAN'S  French  Class  Book 9  60  180 

C&eocrmpliy.—GinrOT'S  Primary 190  90 

OUYOT'S  Common  School 9  95  180 

GUYOTS               "          Teacher's  Edition 9  60  9  00 

WARREN'S  Primary 80  60 

WARREN*8  Common  School,  new  Edition 9  00  160 

WARREN'S  Physical 9  00  160 

WARREN'S  Geographical  Question  Book 84  96 

€Sto¥ea,— See  "  Special  GeognphlaQ  List.'* 

G^Temmeni  and  Ii«ira  of  tlie  Vniied  Stat«a«— Wedgwood.    Leather..  4  00  8  00 

Cloth....  8  60  9  76 

QruBBMur*— GREENE'S  New  Series.    1st.  Introduction 60  88 

'*                ''              9d.  English  Grammar 84  68 

"                "             8d.  Analysis 84  68 

GREENE'S  First  Lessons 60  45 

GREENE'S  Elements 84  68 

lllstOlT*—CK)ODRICH'S  Child's  United  SUtes 60  46 

BERARD'S  United  States,  Revised  to  186i 195  94 

L                            MARTINDALE'S  United  States  Just  published 60  45 

'                           TONGE'S  Landmark's,  Ancient  History 195  100 

lAtlB.— PROF.  FISCHER'S  MANUAL,  Part  L  for  Beginners 195  100 

*•  "  "   n,  in  preparation. 

CJZ8AR.      CHASE  A  STUART'S 195  94 

VIRGIL  "  '. 

CICERO.  *^  Inpress 

HORACE  »*  **       

8ALLU8T  **'  In  preparation  .•••••••••« 

^  liA'wyer  In  Seliool  Rooin.^  or  Pedagogical  Law 195  100 

HaF«,-^«e« ''  Special  Geographiod  List." 

K«ntaa  and  Soefal  Cnitare*— DR.  LOOMIS.   For  Schools  and  Famiiles 1  00  7S 

-The  Song  Wreath.    For  Schools  of  all  kinds 60  45 

The  Oipheon  Class  Instructor 60  45 

Tnstoor's  Rudiments  of  Music 1  00  76 

Polplt  and  BosCmm.— Pamphlet  Serial.    SBNos.  now  published.    Each  .....  15  10 

Bcadera.— ENGLISH  PRIMER.   Fur  Gennan-American  Schools.   DOUAI 19  10 

NATIONAL  PRIMER-oPARKER  &  WATSON'S 95  90 

FIRST  READER                 "                      "            40  80 

SECOND      **                        "                      ••            66  60 

THIRD         "                        =*                      "            90  75 

FOURTH     ••                        "                     "            160  190 

FIFTH         "                         "                      »»            900  160 

Meeord*—  TOwlc's  Compreliensivs  Blai:k  Record  Book.    For  Graded  Schools .t  00  75 

K«poita«— The  ScholarMB Weekly.    Sheets.    Perhundred 160 

Tbe  Scholar's  Monthly.       "               "                       1  bO 

SHAWS  SCHOLAR'S  REGISTER.    New.    Perdoxen 190  86 

MODEL  SCHOOL  DIARY.    Perdozon 190  85 

•p«Ilfni:.-NEW  NATIONAL  SPELLING  BOOK.    EMERSON 96  90 

^^^^     LEACH'S  COMPLETE  SPELLING  BOOK 84  96 

NATIONAL  ELEMENTARY  SPELLER.    PARKER  &  WATSON 95  90 

"           PRONOUNCING  SPELLER           "                    "        60  86 

■gacfcygraff liy*~LINDSLEY'S 1  00  76 

WonlilpInSelioolRoom.—WYLIE'S.    CheapediUon 196     *      100 

Writing; 0o«kB«— Blank.   Fftncy^papercovcr.   Per  dozen 60 

"        "            Better  quality.*  PerdoieiiV.'.V.'*!  100 

^       Larger  and  very  Superior  quiMity.            "        190 

All  School  Books,  and  all  articles  (of  whatever  name  or  kind)  for  use  in  Schools,  also  all  Library  and 
sUaceilaaeoos  books,  will  be  suppUed  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 
Tamaa  47aalK«   Books  by  mail,  prepai'*  kl  re/oi/ prices. 


(Special  Geographical  Li^.) 

Atlases,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  Etc., 

BT 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  COMPANY, 

430  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


0 


LtUM  of  America,  illnstntiiigPHTBicAL  and  Political  Qeooratht $15  00 

OonUining  maps  of  every  8UU  end  Countrr  of  North  and  Soath  America  and  West 
•  Indiea— over  100  mapet  ptaia,  and  deecrlpUona.    Imperial  Folio. 

or  the  Union,  with  all  thb  States  and  Tbrritoribb 8  00 

Htatce  colored  in  Conn Uea— Railroads  and  principal  towna  correctly  located— Ublea 
of  popalation,  Ac 

or  tbe  Wortd,  50  copperplate  maps,  with  valuable  statistics.    Quai-to.     6  00 

do.  do.  do.  Octavo.      5  00 

General,  veofn^phteal,  statif  ileal,  and  hlitorieal 20  00 

100  maps  and  plans.    Imperial  Folio*  Cloth,  Koroooo  backs. 

Reller  School- Atlas,  mavcnstcin*s)  Ei^ht  relief  maps 16  00 

North  America,  South  America,  Enropo,  Asia,  Africa,  Anstralla,  Germaiiy,  and  Ideal 
map.  Tor  first  instruction  in  Physical  Qeography—names  in  Oerman.  SiJEe  of  each, 
Si  inches  by  11— in  neat  case. 

harti  i  Warren's  Physical  and  Outline,  14  Plates  on  scrcn  Boards : 

^l.— 7%«  Jlmnitphem:  also  fonr  small  maps,  showing  Dlstribntion  of  Man  as  to ) 
Race,  Government,  and  Religion >  |S  BO 
%.—Th4  &hi^M<  5^a£tf,  shewing  Physical  features  and  profile ) 

nj  %,^South  AmeHea^  in  Outline,  with  its  Trlangulatlon I    am 
•  \  4.— Aw<A  XfTMTka,  with  physical  features  and  five  profiles f    *  *~ 

mj  H.-^Norih  America^  in  Ontline,  with  its  Triangnlatlon 1     ^KO 
*   (  S.-»JV<^M  JjiMri<xi,  showing  Physical  features  and  six  profiles f 

i«.    j  7.— il/HAi,  in  Outline,  with  its  Trlangulatlon )     •»« 

•v.  ^  a-4)V4«i,  showing  the  Physical  featun* f    *  " 

Vj  S.—ilsio,  in  Ontline,  with  Its  Trlangulatlon I    K  «i 
•   1 10.— il«to,  showing  Physical  features  and  two  profiles. f    **  ^ 

\n    i  11.— ^rom,  in  Ontline,  with  Trlangulatlon (    «  m 

^'«  1 1S.— JS^n^M,  Physical    Also,  BriUsh  Isles  and  France \    '  «' 

18.-7!^  Wortd,  Merc.  ProJ.,  showing  whole  surihce  of  Earth,  with  Ocean  Cur-' 
renU;  the  Eight  Botanical  Zones:  Dietribntion  of  Vegetable  Life;  Dis- 

VII.-  trlbution  of  lUin  and  Snow,  and  Direction  of  Winds -    8  00 

14.— 77m  World,  Merc.  ProJ.    Isothermal  Lines ;  Dlctrlbution  of  Animals,  Birds, 

{        Fishes,  Insecu ;  density  of  population,  and  Zoological  Table 

nand-book  for  above W 

The  Complete  set,  In  Portfolio,  with  Iland-book. 18  00 

Warren's  Political  &  Outline,  for  Common  Schools,  8  in  Series,  on  mus- 
lin, in  Envelope 10  00 


G 


lobes :  "  Franklin."     Terrestrial  and  Celestial  (sold  separate  at  half  the  price 

"  per  pair,*'  and  quadrant  chaiged  extra.) 

6  in.  wood,  seml-fhimc  (no  quadrant) perpair   10  00 

S  in.  wood  (AiU)  fhime          do            do  18  00 

Oi  In.  wood,  semi-fhune,  with  quadrant do  25  00 

9^  in.  wood  fhime                    do             do  86  00 

lU  in.  wood  Arame                   do de  88  00 

10  In.  bronse  flrame                 do            do  40  CO 

10  In.  brnnKe  pedestal  frame    do            (case  and  packing  each  globe  extra,  fS)  do  42  00 

13  in.  w^ood  frame     •              do            do  46  00 

12  in.  low  bronze  frame          do            do  60  00 

12  in  bronze  pedestal  frame    do            (case  and  packing  each  globe  extra,  $2)  do  "ZS  00 

12  in.  Masonic,  balls  only       do            do  35  00 

18  in.  wood  frame                   do            (case  and  packing  each  globe  extra,  $2)  do  80  09 

10  in.  1>ronze  pedestal  frame    do                            do                         do  do  195  00 
80  in.  Terrestrial,  quadrant  and  Compass,  on  Mahojsany  frame  with  casters  (case 

and  packing  $9  extra) do  fJS  K 


Gi 


M., 


AQases,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  dc — Continued. 
iobet:  Perce's  Magnetic,  Terrestrial. 

8  in.  pifttn  itand each  $9  (N 

5  in.  plain  «taiid do     6  00 

Sin.  scmi-mcridian do     8  00 

7  in.  plain  stand do    la  00 

7  in.  semi-meridian. do    15  00 

18  in.  plain  stand  (case  and  packing  $1  extra) ^ do   80  00 

18  in.  semi-meridian  do  do    85  00 

18  in.  lUl  meridian  do  do    86  00 

18  in.  nioonted  on  stand  8  feet  high,  elegantly  flnishod  in  gold  and  Jet,  fUll  gilt  meridian 

inlex  and  index  pointer,  gill  hour-circle,  &c 78  00 

18ln.       do  do  insUvcr 50  00 

18  JfamUlc  Olff€cUn  representing  the  Baoes,  Animals,  Ships,  LSght-hoases,  Jbc,/>V0  vCith  each 

Slate  Globes,  or  Spherical  Blackboards.     Invaluable  in  "Osject 
Trachino,"  ^Iatifematical  Qkography,  &c. 

Ko.  1.— On  handle,  very  convenient,  sixe  4  in.  diameter. 1  60 

8.— Brass  meridian,  wood  frame,       6in.      do       5  00 

8.—  do  do  9ln.      do       8  OO 

4.—  do  bronzed  frame,  13  in.      do       15  CO 

5.—  do  do  15iu.      do       80  00 

6.~High  bronzed  frame,  with  cast«rs,18  in.      do       80  00 


p  of  America.    Our  whole  Country  at  one  view,  on  large  scale  and  very 

ftdl,  BizeTa  in.  x80 $12  00 

United  States  of  America,  fh)m  Ocean  to  Ocean,  21  in.  x  87 8  00 

Phyglcal  &  Political  Wall  Itlaps,  Guyot's: 

BTo.  1. — ^Primary  Series — on  Muslin,  in  Portfolio.    Sold  in  sets 18  00 

United  States  in  sections,  size  48  !n.  x  00  *  Europe 84  in.  z  86 

Uomispheres  do  8Gin.z48i  Asia d4in.xW 

North  America        do  Min.  xSO'  Africa d4  in.  x  86 

Bonth  America        do  ai  in.  x  8(5    Oceanica 84  in.  x  86 

Central  Europe       do  » in.  x  85 1  World  (Mcrcator's  Pro].) 94in.xd6 

Ko.  2. — Intermediate  Series,  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  sold  singly  or  in  sets. 


irnited  SUtes,  size  48  in.  x  60 $4  00 

Ilemitfpheres,     do  GO  in.  x  TS. 7  50 

Korth  America,  do  48  in.  X  60 4  60 

tiuath  America,  do  48  in.  x  60 8  50 


Europe,  sizc4Sin.  x60 $4  60 

Asia,         do48in.xG0 5  00 

Aflrica,      do4din.x60 4  60 

Occauica,do  4din.  x60 5  00 


0 


No.  3. — Large  Series,  on  Cloth  ^d  Rollers,  sold  singly  or  in  sets. 

The  World,  Mercator's  Projection,  sire  "Win.  x  120 $13  00 

United  States,  sixe  TS  In.  x  U6 $8  00  i  Europe,  size  TS  in.  x  Wk |8  00 

North  America,  do  60  in.  X  T2 6  50    At^la,         doTSln.xOG 10  00 

Sooth  America,  do  00 in.  X 73 6  50    Africa,      doG3In.x73 6  00 

Central  Eorope,  do  73  in.  X  80 8  50  |  Occauica,  do  48  In.  x  60. 6  00 

Key  10  Guyot's  Maps 1  00 

Ko.  4. — CiiAssiCAL,  on  Cloth  and  Rollei-s. 

Boman  Empire,  TS  lu.  x  84, 15  00 

Ancient  Greece  (iucludinff  City  of  Athens)  72  in.  x  &4 15  00 

Italia,  IncludiDg  Map  of  City  of  Ancient  Rome,  73  in.  x  84 16  00 

ntUnelliapf: 

CoLTON^s,  14  sheets  on  boards,  in  portfolio,  and  Key 15  00 

Cormbll'b,  13  maps  on  mnslin,  in  iM>rifolio,  and  Kcv 30  00 

>IiTcuKi4L's.l8mapson  mnslin,  in  portfolio,  and  Key 30  00 

Pelton^s,  73  in.  x  85,  on  cloth  and  rollers.    Complete  set  85  00 

do  do         on  heavy  paper.  do 1500 

Key  to  Pelton's  Ontline  Maps 76 

Hit toiifsal*    Eicnert's  largo  Maral  Maps  of  Ancient  History. 

Roman  Empire,  67  in.  xlOS. 15  00 

Ancient  Ita(y,  72  in.  X  80 15  00 

Anelent  Greece,  TO  In.  x  84 *  16  00 

World,  at  time  of  Persian  and  Macedonian  Empire.  48  in.  x06 15  00 

Th«  Euvirona  of  Romo,  88  in.  z  46  (all  on  Cloth  and  Rollers) 10  00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ap${ar*s  Geographical  Drawing  Book 1  00 

▲pgar^s  Map  Drawing  Cards.    Complete  set.  in  Buvelope 75 

oo                             Superior  qaality 160 

Ooyot*s  Eureka  Slated  Map  Drawing  Cards.    Complete  set.  In  Portfolio 1  60 

Paper  Map  Drowiuff  Cards.                              do           'do         60 

Geographical  Denniilons.    Illnstratcd,  on  chart,  84  In.  x  44 4  00 

Geographical  Cards  (six  sheets  on  boards),  M  In.  x  31      6  00 

Oeo<:;TaphiGal  Dictionary :  Llnpincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 10  00 

Stream  of  inme,  or  Chart  of  universal  History,  a^in.  x<43 860 

Historical  Chart  (Lyman's),  and  Key 8  00 

I  ext-B4M>fcs  on  Geography,  of  all  kinds,  supplied  at  tbx  PuBLiSHBiui'  wbolb- 
SALB  RATB8.    Sent  bj  lUil,  postage  prepaid,  at  retail  prices. 


WEBSTER'S 
H1TI09AL  PICTORIAL  BICHOHART, 

In  One  Volume  of  1040  Octavo  Pages. 

ThU  Tolome  has  been  prepared  npon  the  general  principles  of  the  Large  Dictiokabt, 
and  with  a  foil  nse  of  the  materials  of  that  work.  It  contains  over  5^  Hundred 
Pictorial  MhuiraiiaM,  under  their  appropriate  words  in  the  body  of  the  work,  with 
some  thirty  pages  of  grouped  or  elassifled  cuts  at  the  end :— the  osnal  Tables,  Glassioal, 
Scriptural,  Geographical,  Biographical,  etc. ;  in  addition  to  which,  and  as  distinctire  and 
Taloable  features  of  this  Dictionary : 

I.  A  GLOBSJkaT  OF  SoomsH  Words  avd  Phrasis,  Tery  carefallr  prepared,  and  haying 
received  the  revisory  reading  of  Prop.  Wm.  RrssxLL,  the  distingnlshed  elocutionist,  himseu 
long  a  resident  of  Scotland,  and  peculiarly  qualified  to  understand  and  express  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  Scottish  words.  This  Glossary  will  be  especially  valuable  and  acceptable  to 
the  many  readers  and  admirers  of  Burns,  Hogg,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  eminent 
Scottish  writers. 

II.  A  TooABULART  OF  Peefiot  AND  ALLOWABLE  Bbticbs,  based  upou  the  corresponding 
words  in  Walker*s  Rhyming  Dictionary,  but  more  copious  and  far  more  correct. 

This  work  is  not  designed  to  supersede,  or  take  the  place  of^  Webster's  New 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  in  1840  pages  Royal  Quarto,  containing  3000  Illustrations,— an 
indispensable  work  to  every  one  who  can  afford  it,— but  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many 
who,  for  convenience  or  economy,  desire  a  more  condensed  and  less  expensive  work. 
To  such,  whether  students,  families  or  business  men,  it  is  believed  this  voluine  will  be 
found  acceptable. 

Price,  Six  Dollars,  ic  tall  sheep,  marble  edge. 

a  &  C.  MERRIAM, 

Spriugfield,  MasB. 

CLEVELAND'S 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE  of  the  19th  Century. 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
greatly  Enlarged, 

The  Publishers  of  this  popular  manual  of  later  English  Literature  feel  that  there  is  little  need  of  sa}ang 
anything  in  its  commendation.  The  sale,  since  it  first  appeared,  of  twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  its  in- 
troduction into  cur  best  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  the  praise  a^rarded  to  it  by  oar  fint  scholars  and  edu- 
cators, sufficiently  attest  its  merits. 

But  as  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  it  was  first  published,  the  author  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  it  a 
thorough  revision,  and  to  have  it  re-stereotyped.  Accordingly,  besides  introducing  into  it  thirty  new 
AUTHORS,  with  tttuxtratipt  seUciiont  from  their  works^  he  has  added  to  it  a  new  feature  of  great  value. 
At  the  end  of  each  of  the  seven  decades  is  a  *'  Supplementary  List"  of  such  authors  of  less  pnuninence  as 
have  died  during  that  period,  (the  last  decade  including  also  living  authors),  giving  a  short  account  of  them 
and  tlieir  works,  with  now  and  then  some  little  gem  from  their  writings.  In  these  seven  "  Supplementary 
Lists"  THRBS  HUNDRED  AND  siXTY-Fivs  Authors  are  noticed. 

By  thus  bringing  up  his  work  abreast  of  the  age,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  present  in  it  a 

Full  and  complete  view  of  the  literature  of  Great  Britain  of  the  present 

Century, 

Such  a  view  as,  the  Publishers  believe,  can  be  found  in  no  other  sini^e  vdome.    They  therefore  feel  that 
they  can  confidently  commend  it  not  only  as  one  of  the  best  books  for  the  Household  Library,  but  also  at 
a  most  valuable  Text  Book  for  the  higher  classes  in  our  Educational  institutions. 
PrJee,  loAen  tvdprf^^tnd  6y  Jifoi/,  $2.50. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  k  CO.,  430  Brwme  &.,  N.  Y. 
J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  512  Arch  a.,  Philadelphia. 


READING 
FOR     THE    WINTER. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  Clubbing  THE  GALAXY 
'with  other  periodicals,  which  offer  decided  advantages  to  those 
who  are  now  selecting  their  reading  for  the  Winter.  By  these 
arrangements,  a  saving  to  the  subscriber  of  from  twenty  per 
cent  upwards  is  effected. 

Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  terms.    The 
subscriptions  will  be  commenced  at  any  time  desired. 

TERMS    OF    CLUBBING: 

Soe^lar  Ftlct. 
The  Galaxy  and  Harper's  Bazar  sent  One  Year  for  $6  oo — $7  50 
The  Galaxy  afad  Harper's  Weekly       "  *• 

The  Galaxy  and  Our  Young  Folks      **  " 

The  Galaxy  and  The  Riverside  Magazine         " 
The  Galaxy  and  The  American  Agriculturalist 
The  Galaxy  and  Evcrv  Saturday         "  " 

The  Galaxy  and  The  Round  Table    ♦*  " 

The  Galaxy  and  The  Arnw  and  Navy  Journal 


6  00 

7  SO 

4  SO  ■ 

S  SO 

4  SO 

6  00 

4  00 

S  SO 

7  00 

8  50 

8  00 

9  SO 

8  00 

9  SO 

FOR    TEN    DOLLARS, 
THE  GALAXY, 

HARPER'S  BAZAR,  (or  HARPER'S  WEEKLY)  and 
EVERY  SATURDAY 
Will  be  sent  together  for  one  year,  saving $2  ^oto  the  subscriber. 
Or  to  any  one  remitting  $4  50  The  Galaxy  wilt  be  sent  for 
one  year  and  a  copy  of  Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis'  story ^  "  Waiting  for 
THE  Verdict,"  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated. 

Tehms  of  Thb  Galaxy. — Single  Subscriptions,  $3  50  a  year.  Ci%b 
Terms— two  copies,  $6;  five  copies,  $14;  ten  copies,  $25;  twenty 
copies,  I50,  and  one  free  copy  to  the  person  who  sends  the  club.  Sub- 
scriptions should  be  addressed  to 

W,  C  &  F.  P.  CHURCH, 

No.  39  Park  Row,  New  York. 


"  Ti  lATOR  i  Ti  SCHOOL  ROOM." 


OPINIONS  OF  EMINENT  MEN. 

iFrwn  Bon.  A.  C,  GQ>b*,  Governor  <if  Oregon.} 
•*  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

[Frotn  Hon,  E.  A.  Apjar^  Stats  Supt.  Public  Instrttetion^  New  Jertey,^ 
••  A  moat  excellent  Work." 

[From  Hon.  L,  VanBokkOm^  State  SupU  PtOlic  InttrueUan,  Maryland,} 

*'I  hftvo  read  with  interest  and  profit  your  volume  entitled  *The  Lawyer  in  the 
School  Boom,'  and  will  chcerluUy  recommend  it  for  use  in  our  pnblio  and  private  schools 
not  only  by  teachers  and  school  officers,  but  by  more  advanced  pupils.  We  need  some  guide 
amid  the  intricacies  and  perplexities  of  school  management,  some  light  by  which  to  diBcem 
the  true  intent  of  the  Tarious  legal  enactments  connected  with  the  work  of  paUic 
instruction.    Tbeae  the  teacher  will  find  in  your  well  written  manual." 

iFromHon.  Jamie  L.  Orr,  Ocvemor  of  South  Carofina^] 

"I  am  satisfied  the  work  will  prove  invaluable  in  instructijig  teachers,  parents,  and 
pupils  in  their  relative  rights,  duties,  and  obligatiocs.  It  is  the  pioneer  publication  upon  the 
Hubject,  and  the  laborious  collation  cf  the  laws  of  this  and  other  countries  upon  matters 
treated  therein  will  be  an  enduring  monument  to  your  industry,  research,  and  dis- 
criminfttion. ' ' 

[From  Hon,  John  G.  McMynn,  Slate  SupL  PubUe  Instrudum^  Wieeoruin.} 

"  I  have  read  your  '  Lawyer  in  the  School  Room.'  and  desire  to  express  my  am>recialioa 
cf  your  efforts  to  instruct  scl  ool  cfflccrs  and  teachers  in  the  law  rdating  to  edaoattonal 
matters.  Were  your  book  in  the  boxidi}  of  those  who  manage  our  school  affairs,  it  would 
prevent  much  of  that  misunderstanding  that  leads  to  serious  difficulty,  and  bo  at  great 
advontt^o  to  the  community  in  prcecrvlug  harmony." 

iProm  Hon.  D.  Franklin  Wells,  Stctt  Supt.  Public  Instruction^  Iowa.} 

**  On  my  accession  to  office  as  tho  cuooessor  cf  Hon.  Oran  Favillo,  I  found  on  the  table 
your  excellent  little  work  entitled  '  Tho  Lawyer  in  the  School  Rocm.'  ...  I  have 
given  the  work  a  favorable  notice  in  the  iowa  Schocl  Jourial  Icr  June,  a  copy  cf  which  I 
have  directed  to  you." 

*<  Wo  have  read  the  book  with  much  interest,  and  believe  the  i)OBitions  taken  by  the 
writer  to  be  sound.    No  teacher  can  rise  from  its  perusal  without  having  dearer  views  of  his 

rights  as  well  as  of  his  duties The  oonsoiousness  of  increased  strength  which  he 

will  Icel  in  consequence  of  the  better  understanding  of  his  position,  will  be  worth  to  him  ten 
times  the  cost  of  the  \>o6}t,"^Iou>aJ3ckool  Journal,  June,  1867. 

[From  Prqf.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  A.  M.,  Prinidj^  </  the  Minnesota  StaU  N'ormaZ  School} 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  this  book  must  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  our  eduoational  work. 
Both  teachers  and  parents  are  notoriously  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  their  reciprocal  rights 
und  duties  in  respect  to  the  school,  and  I  believe  this  Uttle  bo<^  of  vours  will  do  much 
toward  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  among  them  and  a  more  harmcmions  working 
of  our  school  machinery  everjrwhere.  I  hope  '  The  Lawyer  in  the  School  Boom'  may  find  its 
way  into  every  school  room  and  ibmily  in  the  laud. " 

iFron  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  late  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools;  Ohio.} 

"  Mr.  White  being  much  pressed  by  cdrrespondence  has  requested  me  to  answer  your 
note.  ...  *  The  Lawyer  in  the  School  Boom'  has  been  received  and  examined 
with  great  interest  It  will  receive  a  fkvorable  notice,  as  it  so  well  deserves,  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Educational  JoumaL— T.  £.  Suuor." 

"  This  book  ably  supplies  a  want  that  must  often  be  painfully  felt  by  teachers,  school 
direstora,  and  parents  in  oases  of  perplexity.  By  its  clear,  lively,  and  forcible  treatment  of 
every  branch  of  the  subject,  it  will  serve  to  popularize  correct  legal  ideas  on  several  important 
educational  points,  about  which  there  yet  prevails  much  mischievous  ignorance."— OMo  .fidw- 
eational  Monthly,  iSmj,  1867. 

I?jaiCE    ONE    I>Oi:.1Lt^R* 

J.  W.  SOHEBMEBHOBN  &;  00.,  Publishers,  430  Bioome  Street,  IT.  T. 


THE 

NEW   YORK   EVANGELIST, 

ONE   OF  THE   OLDEST 

Family  ai\d  I^eligious  Newspapers 

m  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

M  is  (f  the  largest  dze,  and  contmns  every  nxek  enough  reading 
matter  to  fill  an   ordinary  hook. 

It  is  so  arranged  in  its  several  departments — Literary,    Scientific,  Foreign,  Agricultural,  Qiildrens, 
Religious,  and  Missionary,  as  to  make  it 

A  Complete  Family  Paper, 

Acceptable  to  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and  to  all  classes  of  persons. 
Its  Editors  have  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  tlie  ablest  writers  of  the  country,  and  intend  to  make 
the  EvANCBLiST  st^  more  deserving  the  large  patronage  it  has  always  received  from  the  public. 

Premiums. — A  Wheeler  &  Wilson's  $55  Sewing  Machine  for  20  new  Subscribers ;  and  $60,  or  a 
commission  of  75  cts.  each  for  3  new  Subscribers ;  and  $1  each  for  5  or  more  new  Subscribers.  Money  to 
be  sent  by  check,  drail,  or  Post  Office  order.     Spectnun  copies  Free. 

TEBM8.— $3  per  Axmum  in  advance. 

FIELD  &  CRAIGHEAD, 

EDITORS  AND  PROPRIETORS, 

*  5  Beehman  St.,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE  FOR 

Wedgwood  s  Government  and  Laws  of  the  U.  S- 

A  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Organization  of  the 
State  and  National  Governments, 

It  contains  the  mtnimum  of  law  which  every  citizen  should  possess  to  enable  him  to  discharge  with 
infieUigence  and  fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  afi^irs  with 
perfect  safety  to  himself  and  justice  to  others.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  ablest  jurists, 
ymbo  commend  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.  A  perusal  of  the  table  of  contents  and  a  single  chapter  will 
convince  any  intelligent  voter  of  the  need  of  the  knowledge  presented. 

It  is  strictly  a  Subscription- book.  Reliable,  active  men  and  women,  who  wish  to  do  good  and 
make  money,  can  do  both  by  canvassing  for  this  book.  Some  of  our  Agents  are  making  over  |ioo  a  week. 
A  Grcular,  giving  title-page,  Table  of  Contents,  Testimonials,  and  Specimen  pages,  with  Agency  docu- 
ments, will  be  sent  on  application.    Territory  careftilly  assigned,  and  liberal  inducemenU  offered  to  Agents. 

J.  W.  SCHERMEBHORlf  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

430  Broome  St*,  New  York. 

er*  Send /or  our  complete  List  of  Books,  Maps,  Charts  and  School  Merchandise. 

JUST  PUBLISHED! 

HOME  BOOK-KEEPING, 

FOR    THE   USE    OF   SCHOOLS. 

Designed  to  teach  the  method  of  keeping  simple  HOME  ACCOUNTS,  as  required  by  Farmers, 
Mechanics,  Ladies,  and  tliose  of  Limited  Business.    By  Lapavbttb  C.  Loomis,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Oblong  8vo.    24  pp.    Paper,  price  25  cents. 

_  J,  W.  SCHERMEBHORN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

"^  ~  430  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


Text  Book  for  Teaching  Cl\ildrei\ 
TO    SING    BY     NOTE. 


THE  ALLEGHANY  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK- 

By  a.  M.  JOHNSON. 

The  method  contaitied  in  this  work,  is  quite  different  from  that  contained  in 
any  other  book.  Teachers  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  themselves 
fainillar  with  it,  will  find  that  it  is  the  correct  method  for  teaching  children 
to  sing. 

Price  $5  per  dozen. 
A  copy  for  examination  sent  postage  free,   on   receipt  of  46  cents. 
Published  by 

J.  BAXTER  &  CO., 

At  tlie  Alleghany  Academy  of  Music^  Friendship,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  T. 

Sold  by 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO., 

430  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


THE   CHUi^CH   UNION, 

The  largest  and  best  Rel^;ioii9  Family  Newspaper  in  the  World. 


Owing  to  the  unprecedented  reception  of  this  paper,  it  is  now  enlarged  to 
twice  its  onginal  size. 

It  is  devoted  to  Liberty  and  Union  in  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  opposes 
KKnalism  and  Rationalism,  and  advocates  liadical  Doctrines  in  both  Cliuroh 
and  State. 

It  favors  universal  suffrage,  and  equal  rights  for  every  man  and  woman  of 
every  nationality. 

It  is  the  organ  of  no  sect,  but  will  endeavor  to  represent  every  branch  of  the 
Church,  and  every  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  world  to 
Christ. 

It  is  Trinitarian  in  creed,  but  favors  free  discussion  by  all  Religionists  of 
every  faith. 

It  will  advocate  a  free  communion  table  for  all  the  Lord's  people,  and  a  free 
pulpit  for  all  his  ministers. 

It  will  print  a  sermon  from  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Boeclier  in  every  issue.  This 
sermon,  published  at  twelve  o'clock  every  Monday,  will  be  selected  from  one  of 
the  two  sermons  preached  by  Mr,  Bcecher  tlie  day  before  publication.  It  is  not 
copyrighted,  nor  is  it  prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr.  Beecher. 

Terms— $2  50  yearly.     $1  to  Agents  for  everjf  Subscriber^ 

So!d  hy  American  News  Company  at  5  eents^  and  ly  Pttllishers, 
Address 

CHARLES  ALBERTSON, 

Snpt.  Cl&nroh  XJnloii,  0  Beekman  St.,  New  Torlc. 


BOOKS    FOI\    TEACHEI^S, 


BY 


J.   W.   SCHERMERHORN    &    COMPANY, 

430    BBOOMIS    8TBJEJET,   If.    T. 


Bant  fty  mall  for  the  prioes  named.    When  leni  by  Ej^ress,  20  per  eeni  wQl  be  dadaetod. 


ABMrfcMi  BAocationA]  Montiily,  1964.  bound,  fS  00 
Amerleu  Educational  Monthly,  186S,  ••  9  00 
American  Edacattonal  Monthly,  1866,       *'       a  00 

Abbotri  Teacher.    XUnatrated 1  76 

American  Edacatton.    Mansfleld 1  76 

American  Inetlttitiona.    De  Tocqnevllle. 1  75 

Amarican  Joaraal  of  Education.   16  toIb,  each  6  00 

American  literatnre.    Clereland 9  60 

Amarican  Normal  Schoola 1  96 

American  PedMOflj.    Bamaxd. 9  00 

ABMrican  Teacbera  and  Ednoators.    Barnard  8  60 

Aeebam'a  Schoolmaeter,  4e. 9  60 

Aetitmomy  of  the  Bible.    MitcheU 176 

fi^Mathftn*^     Wataon's  Manual,    ninstrated  1  96 

daaaloal  Liieratore.    Glevoland 9  60 

OomparatiTe  Geography.    Bitter. 160 

Oompendinmof  Engiiahlitteratnra.  deTeland  9  60 

DeriirattonofWorda.    Trench 196 

jMcttonaij  of  Math^ffnatina.    Dariea  k  Peck..  4  00 

ButhaodMan.    Qoyot 9  00 

Educational  Aphoriama.    Barnard 9  00 

Education  of  Oirla.    Banmer 60 

Education,  Hlrioryof 1  76 

Bduoatton  in  Europe.    Barnard 8  60 

EUfilah Languue ;  itaStructure 9  00 

B^w4.tinfii,  inteUeotnal,  Moral  and  FhyatcaL 

HeiberiSpenoer 1  76 

fticUah  literature  of  19th  Oentuxy.  COereland  %  tO 

ftMtfeh  PedMEogy.    Barnard 9  60 

riva  Hnndi«d  Mltlakea  Oorreeted 60 

Vtun^  Pedagogy 9  60 

eenuaa  Edncatora 8  60 

Oermaa  Sohoola  and  Pedagogy.    Barnard...  •  9  60 

ended  fldMola.    Wella. 196 

^rmnaaticB  and  OaUsthenica.  Wataon.  Bluai  9  00 

mgher  Chriatian  Education.    IHiight 1  7f 

Hymna  fiw  Schoola,  and  Tunea 76 

Inatltnta  Lecturea.    Batee 176 

LoehAmaden.aTtfe,  Pedagogical 1  60 

LoQ^of  Mathamatifia.    Dariea 1  60 


Lawyer  in  School  Foam •••• $1  90 

Methoda  of  Inatruction.  *  Wlckeraham 1  78 

MethodaofTeaohera'Inatitutaa.    Bataa 7f 

Military  Schoola.    Barnard 8  60 

Milton,  with  Notea  and  Index,    caereland ...  9  60 
Mvch'a  Stady  of  the  Engliah  Language.  • . .  .t      7f 

Modem  Pbiloloor.    I>wlght 9  CO 

My  Schoola  and  Schoolmaatere.   Hugh  Miller  1  7f 
National  Educational  Aaaodation.  95Portrait8  9  60 

Normal  Method  of  Teaching.    Bolbrook 1  76 

Normal  Training.    Buaaell 1  96 

Obeerring  Ficultiea.    Burton 76 

Papera  for  the  Teacher.  Barnard.  7  Toila.,  aaoh  9  60 

Perapective.   Bartholomew 196 

Peetalozsi  and  Peataloirianlam.    Ealf  mor. . .  8  00 

Phyaical  Geography.    Warren 9  00 

Planetary  and  Stellar  Worida.    Mitchell 1  7» 

Popular  AatronomT.    MltehaP. 1  7f 

Pronouncing  Oaseteer  of  Ilia  World 10  69 

Pulpit  k  Boatrum.  Pamph.  fi«rial,88  Noa.  aaoh     If 

Punctuation.    Wllaon • 76 

Bhetorio.    Blair 8  60 

School  Amuaementa.    Bool • 176 

School  Architecture.    Barnard. 9  00 

School  Economy.    Wlckeraham 160 

School  Goremment    Jewell •••••160 

School  Life  Ezperienea,    OrentI 60 

School  and  School  Maatar 160 

Sdenoe  of  Education.    Ogden 1  78 

State  Educational  AaaodaUona.    86  PortiaUa.  9  60 

Teacher'a  Aaaiatant    Northand 1  7f 

Teacher'a  Examiner.    Stone.. • 78 

Teachera' MotiveaL    Mann 80 

Teacher  and  Parent    Vortbeod ••••  1  78 

Theonr  and  Practice  of  Teaching    Pago 1  78 

True  Order  of  Studiea.    Hill 80 

Unconacioua  Tuition.    HuntlDglOB.. 80 

Uniyeraal  Education.    Mayhew 1  78 

Univeraal  Literature,  Botta'a  Bar^  -Book. ....  9  08 
Webater'a  Quarto  Diotiooaiy.  Nc.  Ed.  IltaaLll  88 


WORKS  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING. 


ra  Ond  Leaaona.    Half  mor. 8  00 

. '  Primary  Object  Leeaona. 160 

f,i|f^t»i»ai  jfc  Allyn'a  Elemental^  Instruction..     40 
■  Paabody  a  Kindergarten  Guide 160 


8heIdon*a  Elementary  lUstruetloa 1 88 

Sbeldon'a  Model  Leaaona  on  Ot^ecta 9  08 

Weloh'a  Object  Leaaona.    18mo 88 

WiUaoo'a  Manual  of  Ol^aotLaaaoni 160 


SPEAKERS,  IDIALOaXJE  BOOKS,   ETO, 


AMarteau  Speaker.    (Pniei!) $   10 

Ari  cf  Xxtempcra  Speaking.    Bantain. 1  60 

Book  or  Oratory.    Marahaff,    19mo 176 

Oooilo  Speaker.    (Puper) 10 

Debater.    McEDigott 176 

Dedainatlon  for  the  Million.  Pari  L— Poetry; 

XL— Dialoguea ;  in.— Proae.    Each 00 

|>ialoguaa,Noa.l.9,8IIA.    (Paper)   Each..     10 

EkMnttlon.    Bronaon 9  00 

BntertainiBg  Dialoguea 1  96 

BxhfbltlonSpeaker.    19mo 1  26 

Plrat  Book  of  Oratory.    MarahaO.    12mo.....  1  60 

r.    Vowle 1  6iJ 

Tableaux 9  00 


Pree  Speaker.    Fowk 
Home  PaatimeaL    Tal 
Homoroua  Speaker.    OJ 
Uttle  Orator.    Northend 
Uttla Speaker.    Northend... 
National  Orator.    Northend., 

S»P«)" 
19mo 


ildham.    12mo.. 


t  76 
60 
60 

120 
10 

188 

800 


National  Speaker. 
^tatioDal  Speaker. 
lavlBarioaaSi 

The  New  American  School  DlaloinieBookfJiisI  published*   Paper,  40c ;  aoth,  60c 


Haw  Union  Speaker.   Phfflniflk 9  98 

NewTork  l^eaker 1  78 

"One Hundred** Dialoguea.    Fowla 180 

Orifllnal  Dialoguea.    Sarganl • 100 

Parlor  Dramaa.    FOwla , 168 

Patriotlo  Eloquence 1  7f 

Patriotio  Speaker.    (Paper) Id 

Patrlotio  Speaker.    Baymond 176 

Primary  Speaker.    Sherwood 60 

Primary  Standard  Speaker.    Saigent 60 

Sabbath  School  Scrap  Book.    New  Ed 1  60 

School  Dialoguea.    LoreU 100 

School  DialogneaL    Northend 1  90 

School  Exhibition  Book 00 

School  Speaker.    Sandera.    19mo 9  00 

Standard  Speaker.    Sargent 9  60 

Union  Speaker.    Sandera • 100 

United  Statea  fltoeaker.    LovaU 180 

UnlTcraal  Speaker.    12mo 1  76 

Young  American 'a  Speaker.    19mo 1  06 

j^^ j^ 


Object   Teaching    Aids. 


NUMEEAL   FRAMES,  OF  SUPERIOR   STYLE. 

Na  1  has  100  balls Price,  11  25 

No.2hasU4    « "        160 

Cl^E    ROOT   BLOCK, 

In  neat  Box Price,        75 

Sent  prepaid  by  mail,  letter  postage *^      ll  25 

Tfals  Ifl  an  accurately  dissected  block,  and  is  an  indispensable  aid  in  Ulostrattng  the  Sole  of  Oaba 
Root.  It  shoidd  be  in  the  hands  of  erery  teacher  who  attempts  to  inatroct  a  papil  la  thai 
usually  troablesome  part  of  Arithmetic. 


F 


ORMS   AND   SOLIDS,   COMPLETE   SET: 

COirSISTINO  OF  aiXTT-TWO  PIECB8, 

Two  each  of  the  Plain  Figures  and  one  each  of  the  Solids. 

jEach  is  Stamped  with  its  Number  in  the  List. 


1.  Equilateral  Triangle.  19.  Quadrant 

2.  Isosceles  do.  20.  Sector. 

8.  Right-angled   do.  21.  Segment 

4.  do.  do.  22.  Crescent 

5.  Obtuse-angled  do.  2a  Ellipse. 

6.  Square.  24  OvaL 

7.  Parallelogram.  25.  SpUerical-trlaDgle. 
a  Rhomb.  26.  Kite. 

9.  Rhomboid.  27.  Cube. 

10.  Trapezoid  28.  Sphere. 

11.  Trapezium.  29.  Hemisphere. 

12.  Pentagon.  80.  Spheroid. 
18.  Hexagon.  81.  Cylinder. 

14.  Heptagon.  82.  Prism,  (Square.) 

'15.  Octagon.  88.      do.    (Triangular.) 

16.  Chrclc.  84  Pyramid,  (Square.) 

17.  Ring.  85.       do.       (Triangular. 

18.  Semicircle.  86.  Cone. 

PRICE,  IN  WOOD  BOX,  BY  EXPRESS $8  35 

J«  W.  SOHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

430  BROOMK  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Also  for  tale  by 

H.  H.  BANCROFT  A  CO.,  San  Frandflco,  California. 

SFEAKMAN  &  PROCTOR,  6  Cnstom  House  Place,  Chicago,  HI. 
J.  P.  MORTON  A  CO.,  LonlariUe,  Kentucky. 

UALLON  A  FREERSON,  Sayannah,  Georgia. 
J.  W.  BOND  A  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WOODMAN  &  HAMMETT,  87  and  80  Brattle  St.,  Boston,  Masflb 


THE  PULPIT  &  ROSTRUM. 

A  BAMPHLET  SERIAL. 

Singrle  Knmbers,  15  Cents.    Twelre  Nambers,  $1.50. 

CoataliM  Report!  of  the  best  Sermons,  Lectares,  Orations,  &€.  It  preserves  ia  convenient  fona 
the  best  tjioaghts  of  our  most  gifted  men,  just  as  they  come  from  their  lips.  Great  favor  haa  already 
been  shown  the  work.  Successive  numbers  will  be  issued  when  worthy  discourses  can  be  foond. 
Lisu  seat  ea  application  with  stamp. 

LIST  OF  NUMBERS  ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 

I.— CHRISTIAN  RECREATION  AND 'UNCHRISTIAN  AMUSEMENT,  by  Rer.  T.  L. 
CVTLKB. 

».— TRUTH.    Baccalaureate  Address,  1866,  by  W.  H.  Camfbbu,  Rotgen  CoUege. 

3.— <OutofPrittt.)  I 

4.'-PR0GRESS  AND  DEMANDS  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  by  Rer.  Wm.  H,  MilbubH* 

5.— JESUS  AND  THE  RESURRECTION,  by  Rev.  A.  KlKOMAir  NOTT. 

61— TRIBUTE  TO  HUMBOLDT,  by  Hon.  GiOBOB  BAH<JBorT,  Rer.  Dr.  THOMPBOir,  Proft. 

AOA88I8,  LUBER,  BACBI  and  GUTOT. 

?*— COMING  TO  CHRIST,  br  Rev.  Hbxrt  M.  Sctodbb,  D.D.,  M.D. 
8.->DANIEL  WEBSTER,  Orauon  by  Hon.  £i>WAU>  Etsbxtt,  at  inauguration  of  Webster*! 
Statue,  Boston. 

9^— (Out  of  Print.) 

lo^DBATU  OP  WASHINGTON  IRVING,  by  Hon.  EJkWABD  Etxbbr  and  Rer.  JOHV  A. 
Todd. 

IT.— GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  Oration  by  Hoa.  Thos.  S.  Babooox,  at  the  iaangnration  of 
the  sutne  of  Washington,  February  ^ad,  i860. 

ix.~TRAVEL,  ITS  PLEASURES,  ADVANTAGES  AND  REQUIREMENTS,  by  J.  H. 
SiDDOirs.  • 

]}.— ITALIAN  INDEPENDENCE,  by  Rer..  HEintT  WAftD  BoaasE,  Rer.  HSRET  W.  BXL- 
LOWB,  D.  D.,Rer.  J08.  P.  Thoupsow,  D.  D.,  and  Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchul. 

14.--SUCCESS  OF  OUR  REPUBLIC.  Oration  by  Hon.  Edwasd  Etxrett,  in  Boston,  Jolj 
4th,  1S60.  . 

1$  and  16.— (Twn  In  one,  %$  cents.)  WEBSTER^S  SPEECH  in  the  United  States  Senatt,  oa 
the  FORCE  BILL,  and  JACKSON'S  PROCLAMATION  to  South  CaroUna  in  182I. 

17  and  18.— Two  in  one,  %$  cenu.)    WEBSTER'S  REPLY  TO  HAYNB. 

I9d— LAFAYETTE.    Oration  by  Hon.  Cdarles  StTXNES. 

aou—THE  CAUSES  OP  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR,  by  J.  LATBftOP  MOTLBT. 

%t  and  »!.— (Two  in  one,  »5  cenu.)  "  THE  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY."  The  great 
•ration  of  Edward  ErxRRT. 

X3.— PROVIDENCE    IN   THE   WARi    A  TbanlcsgiHng  Discourse,  by  the  Rer.  S.  D, 

BUKGHAKD,  D.  D. 

24.— THE  SOUTHERN  REBELLION,  and  the  Constitndonal  Powers  of  the  Republic  for  iu 
Snpprcsaioa.    By  Hon.  Henkt  Wihtse  Davib. 


.  a$«~THB  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION.    An  address  by  Wbrdku.  Prxlups. 
a6  and  xy.— (Two  in  one,  a;  cents*)    THREE  UNLIKE  SPEECHES.    THI 
IST9  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  THE  WAR,  by  Wm.  Llotd  Garbuov.    THE  WAR 


NOT  FOR  EMANCIPATION  OR  CONFISCATION,  by  Hon.  Gabrstt  Datis,  of  Kentucky. 
Also,  AFRICAN  SLAVERY  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDER- 
ACY, by  Hon.  ALUf.  H.  Ststeks. 

x8.— THE  WARt  A  SLAVE  UNION  OR  A  FREEf    By  Hon.  MARTlir  F.  CONWAT. 

a9.~ORATION  BY  HON.  GEORGE  BANCROFT,  before  the  ciUzens  of  New  Yorlc,  on  tU 
tad  of  February,  186&,  to  which  is  added  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

)o.—THB  SABBATH  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  STATE  i  DeUrered  before  oaa 
af  the  largest  religious  audiences  ever  assembled  In  New  York. 

3iv— A  SKETCH  OF  PARSON  BROWNLOW,  (by  Thxodors  TiLTOir.)  and  hU  Speeches 
on  tike  SttBerings  of  Union  men  at  the  South,  and  the  Irreligious  Character  of  the  Rebellion,  folly 
repotted,  with  the  applause  and  observations  of  the  audience  Inserted,  giring  a  life-like  view  of  tiie 
enthusiastic  reception  which  the  **  Parson **  received.  As  a  record  of  &e  times,  tiiese  speeches  are 
worthy  to  be  prnerred. 

12.— ««  SIGNS  OF  PROMISE.**    A  Dlsconise  by  Rer.  J.  B.  Thokpsoh. 

}].— REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER'S  PORT  SUMTER  ORATION,  April  14th,  1865. 

34  and  t$^Two  la  oae,  %$  cents.)    HON.  GEORGE  BANCROFT'S  ORATION  in  New 
York,  AprU  15,  at  the  Obsequlea  of   ABRAHAM  LINCOLN ;   THE  FUNERAL  ODE,  by 
WtlUAM  ClTUKir  BbtakT)  the  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION,  Jan.  i,  18631  MR.  I 
LINCOLN'S    INAUGURAL    ADDRESS s    A    CORRECT    PORTRAIT    OF    THE    LATB  , 
PRESIDENT. 

]6.— (Out  of  Print.) 

37.— THB  HBAVEWS  DECLARB  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD.    By  Rer.  ADO.  BLlvms. 

38.— THB  lower  DEPTHS  OF  THB  AMERICAN  METROPOLIS,  by  Rer.  MbB 
tfETXn,  D.  D.,  1866. 

19.— NEW  YORK  THB  MODERN  ATHENS  OP  AMERICA,  by  Rer.  PniftSlBTEIB»D.D.« 
Harcabcr,  I86fib 

J.  W.  SCHERHERHORN  &  CO..  Publishers, 

4a9  BBOOMX  STJtXBT,  JTm*  Tm*, 


TWENTY  REASONS 

FOR  BUTINa  A 

MASON   &   HAMLIN 

CABINET    ORaAK 


X.  It  is  the  BEST  INVESTMENT  you  Can  make ;  safer  and  bringing  greater  returns  than  money  loaned 
at  interest  or  invested  in  bonds  or  lands. 

3.  It  will  render  home  attractive,  and  save  more  esqiensive  and  less  beneficial  amusements. 

3.  Its  music  will  cultivate  good  feeling,  and  save  the  best  influence. 

4.  It  will  enable  your  sons  and  daughters  to  learn  to  play,  and  so  give  tbem  a  valuable  accom- 
plishment 

5.  It  will  give  them  facilities  to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers  of  music,  which  is  as  good  as  a 
trade  or  profession.  Thousands  of  ladies  are  now  pleasantly  supiwrting  themselves  by  teaching  music, 
which  they  Inmed  merely  as  an  accomplishment.  If  your  daughter  has  some  aptness  for  music,  you 
would  better  give  her  a  good  instrument  now,  and  encourage  her  to  learn  to  play  on  it,  than  to  give  her 
thousands  of  doUan  some  years  hence. 

6.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  and  comfort  to  yourself  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 

7.  It  will  last  a  life-time,  and  you  will  value  it  more  and  more  bishly. 

8.  It  is  easier  to  learn  to  play  on  than  a  piano-forte,  and  costs  much  less. 

9.  The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs  are  THE  BEST  instruments  of  this  dass  in  the  world. 
xo.  This  is   proved  by  the   testimony  of  the   best  judges.     They  have   been    awarded   highe  s 

premiums  at  OVER  SEVENTY  industrial  competitions,  including  the  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  at  the 
WORLD'S  EXPOSITION  at  Paris,  this  year.  In  their  circulars,  M.  &  IT.  print  the  testimony  of 
more  than  three  hundred  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  country  that  tlieir  instruments  excel  all  others. 
When  one  who  wishes  to  sell  you  an  instrument  claims  tliat  it  is  recommended  as  tlie  best  by  hundreds  of 
the  most  distinguished  oiganists,  ask  him  to  shew  you  ihtir  testimony.  1/  it  has  ever  been  giveny  he 
VfHi  have  it  in  prini. 

XI.  Compare  the  instruments  made  by  M*  &  H.  side  by  side  with  any  otliers :  compare  tbem  critically 
and  thoroughly,  tone  by  tone,  and  you  can  not  fail  to  see  superiority  in  many  respects. 

xa.  Tliese  instruments  are  the  only  ones  having  the  celebrated  A  UTOMA  TIC  BELLOWS  ^'SLL, 
the  most  important  improvement  in  reed  instruments  for  twenty  years. 

13.  They  are  tlie  only  instruments  having  Patent  Self- Adjusting  Reed  Valves,  and  the  varioua 
other  patented  improvements  of  Mason  &  Hamlin. 

14.  They  are  the  only  reed  instruments  having  clothed  mortices. 

1$.  Compare  the  exteriors  and  observe  that  the  instmments  of  M.  &  H.  have  the  best  quality  of  ivory : 
ivory  fronts  to  the  keys;  real  ebony  and  not  merely  colored  black  keys;  desks  made  in  the  most 
substantial  manner  of  three  separate  pieces  of  wood,  glued  together,  and  not  liable  to  break,  etc.,  etc 
This  thoroughness  of  workmanship,  and  use  of  only  best  material,  nms  through  the  whole  instrument. 

16.  The  thoroughness  of  construction  of  these  instruments  gives  them  the  greatest  durability.  They 
are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

17.  They  will  improve  by  age,  getting  even  better  in  quality  of  tone. 

18.  THEY  ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  CLASS ;  not  the  lowest 
priced,  indeed,  though  the  difference  in  price  between  these  and  inferior  instruments  is  not  great  It  cost» 
a  little  more  to  do  the  very  best  work,  but  is  cheapest  in  the  end. 

19.  It  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the  judgment  of  dealers,  who  are  tempted  to  think  these  instruments  are 
the  best  on  which  they  eon  mahe  the  gnatest  profits.  M.  &  H.  have  fixed  their  prices  so  low  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  large  commissions  given  by  makers  of  inferior  work. 

aow  Every  tastument  made  by  Mason  &  Hamlin  is  fiilly  warranted.  If  it  proves  defective,  you  can 
suffer  no  loss,  as  their  guarantee  is  above  question. 

Send  for  a  Circular,  which  will  be  sent  gratuitously,  containing  full  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the 
different  styles  and  prices,  which  vary  from  trjs  to  $z,ooc  and  upward,  each  ;  also  witli  testimony  in  fiiU 
from  the  distinguished  organists  of  the  country  to  the  superiority  of  these  instruments. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

59S  "Broadway 9  New  York  ; 

154  Tremont  8t,  BoHon. 
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Sewing  Machines^ 
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Beanty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitcb, 

'Perfection   and   Simplicity  of   Machinery. 

'tTsin^   both  threads    direct  from    the  apt>ol& 

^No  fastening  of  seams  by  hand  and  no  waste  of  thread? 

'^Wide  rimge  of  application  mthout  chango  of  adjustment,' 

/The  fleam  retains  its  beauty  and  fineness  after  washin|T  and  ironing.' 

^Besddes  doing  all  kinds  of  work  done  by  other  Sewing  Machines,  thcBcN 
/Machines  execute  the  most  beautifnl  and  permanent  Embroidery  and\ 
/  ornamental  work* 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 


HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 


Two  Full  Cargoes  of  the  Finest  New  "^p  Teas. 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS  try  sliip  Oolden  State.  1 12,000  HALF  0HE8TS  D7  snip  Geo.  Mm. 


In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and 
Japan  Teas,  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving 
large  invoices  of  the  finest  qnality  of  Green  Teai9  fh^m 
the  Moynne  dUtrict'of  China,  which  are  nnrivalled 
for  fineness  and  delicacy  of  flavor. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profltH  which  | 
have  been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  \vc  will  biart  with  > 
the  American  honses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  cn<  I 
lirely  the  profits  of  the  Chinese  fuctorf.  I 

1st.  The  American  houne  in  China  or  Japan  makes  i 
large  profits  on  their  sales  or  shipmcnti^— and  i^omc  | 
of  the  richest  retired  merchants  in  the  country  have 
made  their  imxneuse  fortunes  through  their  houses  in 
China. 

9d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  for- 
eign exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Tea*. 

Ud.  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  W  to  50  per  cent. 
la  manv  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and 
the  Pnrchaaer  selln  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoires  of 
1000  to  2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10 
per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  It  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealer  in  lines  at  a  profit  ef  10  to  15  per  ccut. 

6th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Whole- 
sale Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about 
10  per  cent. 

Tih.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail 
Dealer  at  a  profit  of  15  to  "23  per  cent; 

8th.  The  Ketaiier  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 

TUB  PBOPXT  HE  CAK  GET. 

When  yon  have  added  to  these  eioht  profits  as 
many  brokerages,  cartaj^es,  storages,  cooperages  and 
waste,  and  add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be 
perceived  what  the  Consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now 
we  propose  to  show  why  we  can  sell  so  very  much 
lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  varlona 
profits  and  brokerages,  oartages,  storages,  cooperates 
and  waste,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  commission 
paid  for  purchasing  to  Onr  correspondents  in  China 
and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a  small  profit  to  our- 
selves, which,  on  our  Targe  sales,  will  amply  pay  us. 

By  onr  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the 
country.  Consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
cAn  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices,  with  the 
itmall  additional  expense  of  transportation,  as  though 
they  bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  the  city. 

Some  parlies  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed 
to  get  up  a  Club.  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Let 
each  person  wishing  to  join  in  a  Club  say  how  mnch 
Tea  or  CoflTee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price 
fh>m  onr  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in 
our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts 
plainly  on  the  list,  as  seen  in  the  Club  Order  in  next 
column,  and  when  the  Club  is  complete,  send  it  to  us 
by  mall,  and  we  will  put  each  party's  goods  in  separate 
packages.,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  >vith  the 
roftt,  BO  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribn- 
t  ion— each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and 
no  more.  The  c.oi*t  of  transportation  the  men^rs 
can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
thirty  dollars,  had  better  send  Post-ofiice  Drafts  or 
money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ;  but  larger  orders  we  will  for- 
'  ward  by  express,  to  collect  on  delivery. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to 
the  party  getting  up  the  Clitb.  Onr  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  aflbrd.  We  send 
no  compllmenury  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 


Parties  j?etting  their  Teas  of  ns  may  confldentiT  rely 
upon  gteiting  them  pure  and  lVesh,aa  they  come  direct 
mim  the  ('nstom  House  stores  to  onr  Warehonses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  onr  expense  within  ao  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded.  • 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
flrOm  their  mock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  tb« 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TBA8. 

Colons  CBIack),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 

ifllxea((>reen  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best 

$  1  per  lb. 
Enfl^llsli  Breakfkst  (Black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1, 

91  10,  best  $1  20  per  lb. 
Imperial  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best 

$145  per  lb. 
Young  Hjson  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10, 

best  $1  25  per  lb. 
IJneolored   Japan,  00c.,  $1,  $1  10,   best 

$1  25  pcrlb.  ' 

Gunpo^'der  (Green),  $1  25,  best  $1  50.. 

Oofbes  Roasted  and  Qronnd  Daily. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c.,  25c..  30c.,  a'ic.,  best  40c. 
per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boardinsf-house  Keep- 
ers, and  Families  who  use  larcc  quantities  of  Coffee, 
cm\  economize  in  that  article  by  using  onr  FRENCH 
BREAKFAST  and  DINNER  COFFEE,  which  we 
sell  at  the  low  price  of  dOc.  per  pound,  and  warrant 
to  give  perfect  satisfactioft. 

-  Edwarps,  St.  Lawbekcb  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1 

June  3;  1867.  f 

The  GftSAT  Avbrican  Tsa  Company, 

81  &  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Dbar  Sma— I  herewith  send  yon  another  order  for 
Tea.  The  last  wan  dnly  received,  and  gives  general 
satisikiition.  As  long  as  von  send  us  such  good  Tea, 
you  may  expect  a  contlnnation  of  onr  patronage. 
Ship  this  as  tne  other,  and  oblige. 

Your  ob't  servant,        DAVID  C.  McKEE. 

i  Iba.  Japan J.  Havens.. at  $1  S5....$5  00 

5  do.     do do.      ..at    1  00....  6  00 

1  do.  Gunpowder do.      ..at    150....  180 

1  do.  Japan S.  Curtis. ..at    185....  185 

8  do.  Yonng Hyson....       do.      ..at    100 8  00 

1  do.  Japan ,...N.  Shaw.  ..at   100....  100 

And  fifteen  others.  

Tetal $5105 

N.  B;— All  villages  and  towns  where  a  large  number 
reside,  hy  dvbbina  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  (Joffecs  about  one-third  (besides 
tlie  Sxpretfs  cbanres);  -by  sending  directly  to 
"  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 

BKWARK  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  them- 
's^ ves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  onr 
name  either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  boau^  or 
itftitadoni.  Wc  ha^  no  branches,  and  do  not.  In  any 
case,  authorize  the  nse  of  our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  ORDERS  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  oTdtt  of  The  Great  American  Tea  Company. 
Direct  Letters  and  Orders  to 


THE  aitZSAT  AMEBIC  AN  TEA.  00, 

31  &.  33  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

FoflT-oFncc  Box  5648.  New  York  Cirr. 
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J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

430  Broomb  St.,  New  York. 


$1. 50  per  Annain- 


Single  Numbersi  15  cts. 


ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


JLIJ>S  TO  SCHOOL  DtSCIPrTyK,    WO  CertMoatM,  Ch©ck«,  Card*,  etc ^1  9S 

(Thay  save  time  of  Beoord-Keeping,  and  reduce  **  Hewards  "  to  pwfect  System.) 

jJlITHMJSTICAIi  FORMS  ANI>  GJSOMETIilCAJj  AOLIJDS,  in  box 3  00 

n  LACK'JIOA  RDS,  with  perfect  tiaU  turface,  Deatly  framed,  rctdy  made  : 

Now  L  Slze3fb6tby8foot $3  SO    Ko.  4.  Size  S>i  feet  by  4>^  foet 9  XO 

i    "    aXfeelbySHtbet S  »/S  6.    ••    4  ftxtbyOfcet liS  OO 

3.    •«    Sfbeibyifeet 7  oo    Any  eize  to  order,  per  equare  foot <10 

Same  eizee  in  black-walnat  firamea,  each  boori  extra.    1  OO 

BLACX-BoAtns,  8pnuoAL,  for  Mathematical  Qeograpby,  etc.— See  "  Geographical  Llat** 

1«o.'o.  Sbeop-aUn.  ntaU  aize,  per  *doxen..4l9  OO    No.  S.  Lamb-eUD,  Ane  long  bleached  wool  S  00 

1.          ^^^^  rogular  aiae,      ••        ,,.  3  OO          4  Bmaaeto,  NEW  and  neat ff  OO 

%          ••         Jonger  wooU  better  finish  4  OO           6.  CH«ifozs-«xiN,  pat'd.  very  superior  0  00 

n r.A CK'BOAn7>  JCAHKLS  .-  No.  1.  Kngle,  $3  30.     Ko.  2.  Double 4  00 

nfjACK'JiOAnn  SUPyoItT—'Omunon.d'B,    Complete  ahd substantial,  each 0  00 

ilLACK'BOAKn  FOIKTKHS  (or  MAV  roiArJSKS). 

No.  1.  Plain,  lAugths  flrom  3>j  to  6  ft.  each  $0  30    No.  9.  Some  sixe,  with  porcelain  knobs,  each  40 

11 0  OK'  VAJt  R  Jl?i25— Kanchoator's.  For  boys  and  girls,  very  popular,  two  sizes,  each ....        30 

CAf'Tj-nJfLTjS.fatTtmOiem*  I>esks,  yariod  styles,  silrerod, $1  to  3  30 

rfAPCK  AXD  aT.ORK,   Comblnod.     Timby's 2300 

<!LOCKS,  for  School-room  Walla,  Drop  Octagon,  8day 9  00 

"  Round  Goraer."  Leror,  Sin  dial tf  Of» 

CO  UPOaiTIO S'I'A  PXR^  '  An  Educational  Korelty  "—3  Nob.,  per  (jnire 40 

OR  A  ^O  ^  3^  "  Eureka. "    Dustless  and  economical  (somewhat  like  Talc),  per  100 30 

Chalk  £rom  Woltham,  p  r  groaa.  40  cts. :  Colored,  per  gross 1  30 

CRAYOJf-HO  t.J>Ki{.    Just  invented  and  patented,  each !i3 

4JltOQVKT.    Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box— excel.ent  style  for  schools 10  00 

iJUBE'ROOT  JihOCK,    In  neat  paper  box 73 

DESKS  AND  SETTEES  ** on  Fhyslologioal  Frinclplea."    (See  niuatrated Circular.) 

<tY3lNASTIC  ^PP^K^Tirs— Dumb-bells,  Bings,  Chibs.  Wands,  etc.  i 

DUMB-BUAS.— Nos.  1  ai\^  3.    For  ^ys  and  glrla,  per  pair CO 

No.  3.  For  ladies  and  youth,  per  pair,  75  eta.  No.  4.  For  men.  per  pair 73 

H  4!n>-IliKOB.  —No.  1.  For  boys  and  girla,  per  pair,  75  cts.  No.  2.  For  men  and  women,  por  pr.  73 

INDUN  CLUBfl  —Four  sizos  shoTt  clubs,  and  four  of  long.    l*er  pair $1  73  to  0  OfP 

Wakds.— Eight  plain  equal  £ices,  each.  30  cts.    Some,  with  metallic  balla,  each 73 

ii  LORES,  all  kinds  and  sizes.    See  *'  Special  Qeographloal  list." 

J  KK'  IV E  L  L  ;S— Sherwood's.    Iron,  lined  with  g'ass,  patent  locking  cover,  doz 3  30 

BritauDia,  lined  with  glass,  per  dozen 3  00 

Heavy  glasa  sockets,  per  doz.  $i.  :    Japaned  iron  covers,  for  same 00 

Wiilard's  sealed  metallic,  por  dozen 9  00 

7.VJC-rK.vrA—Soarlett's  Patent,  for  filling  Ink-wolls,  etc.,  each »5 

"' KTNDER  GARTEN  Jt LOCKS, "  'With  ^tUTUS,p2T  box 130 

MAP  AND  CHART  S  UPPORT.  Adjustable  to  every  size  of  Maps  and  Charts.  Patented.  JO  00 

Same,  made  of  Black  Walnut 19  00 

ME  DA  LS— for  rewards,  silvered,  new  am)  appropriate  designs,  each SS3 

MICROSCOPES.  No.  1.  Simple  brass  monnt'da^uatablomaguffler,  for  B<»tauy,Oeology.ete  1  30 

No.  a.  Oom^iound  for  minute  or  mounted  objects,  pliers  and  glasseSiin  box  3  00 

MOTTOES  (30).  fbr  School-room  WaUs,  on  fine  card  boards,  in  packet 73 

MULTIPLICATION  WALL-CARDS,  20  inchea by  26 inches 73 

NUMERAL  FRAMES,  superior  stjle,  100  balls,  $1  S3.  :    Same  lii  bolls 1  30 

*  *  ORJEC  T'TE  ACHING  RL  O  CKS  "—02  Forms  and  Solids,  in  box 3  23 

SLATE-PENCIL  SHARPENER,  solf-aharpenlng.  very  simple 10 

SLATING,  "EUREKA  IjIQZTJ  1)>*  fMuagers), for  making  an  ondurlnc  and  unrivalled 

Si«ATX  BUBTACX  OB  Old  or  ucw  boards  and  wall,  i>or  quart  (quart  oove^-s  about  inO  sq.  ft) . . . .    3  OO 

SLATED  T.EAVES,  oonveniont  and  economical,  pir  KW 3  00 

SLATE  RUBBERS,  to  oraso  without  water.— No.  1.  Por  100.  $3. :  No.  3.  Larger  per  100.  .20  00 

SPELLING-STICKS,  m  "Word-making"  Sticks  for  Prlmarlins,  each 93 

Fonts  of  letters  and  figures,  on  card-board,  for  samo,  in  box  93 

SENTENCE-STICKS,  tor  Primariona  ••  to  build  up  sentences '• 93 

Sets  of  small  words,  on  oard-board,  for  same,  in  box 30 

THERMOMETEBS—VniataihffltSealo—ot  vcrybestmake .  9  30 

ir Oi{i>-CXAl>«,  for  «  Object  Teaohing,"  200  common  nsanes,  in  box t  30 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

430  BUOOMB  ST.«  NBW  YO&K. 
AMD    SOLO   QENCRALLY    W    •CHOOL-FURNISHINQ   HOUSES. 


Model  Text  Books, 

17  and  1^  South  6th  St.^  P^fdladelphia,  Pa.,   . 

T^  wKotn  nit  Ufters  0/  tnqniry^  or  ninting  to  intVodfictiOH  may  he  atUUrtted. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

I   I  I      .  Ill  4..  - 

CHASE  &  STU^JLRT'S  OLASSICAL  SERIES 


THOMAS  CHASIC^  A.M.,  |:'tt>Giitfor  of  aa5:$icaU^teniture,  Haverford  CoDrfse ; 
GKORGE  STCART.  A.M..  I*r»fessor  of  the  I^atin  I^ngiiajre,  *'         


Kf/erttues  to- 


ngiiajre,  Central  Hi^h  School,  1*hU. 
IfarLfWSg**  Latin  Craurtnar/*  and  **  Andrew's  &  Staddard's  I^tin  Gnminar." 


OBBsar'a  Coxnmontaries,  with  Explanatory  Nntm,  j 
Ltsiopn*  Gc<»ap)uCJd  <  I i»da»»  •  etc    llriM  %\.^^  by 
uiail.  po»t  paid. 

VlrjriT*  JESneld,  ^Ith  Explamstory  N<ite^  MetTical 
Index,   Remarks  or  Classical  VerKificatiuii,  Index  of 
l*rof>«r  Minicii.  edc  •  Priot  fi<5o,  by  vnil,  post  paid, 
Grateful  for  the  flatterinp;  reception  accorded  to  Prof. 
SHttart's  edition  of  CsMr,  the  Publishers,  in  compliance  | 
« 'th  the  expressed  wish  of  Tea«hets  fi«tn  alliiA<>t  ttverr  I 
Viute.  preMnt  the  Second  Edition,  improved  by  the  • 
addition  of  a  Lexicon  and  C««ographical  Index.    'i*his  | 
»rrteK  need<  only  to  be  knovm  to  insure  its  p^neral  use  ;  - 
ill  tieaatT  vMMttl4M(*l  ei^MuHAi  utti^mai^es  any 
(Has&ical  Aeries  extant,  while  the  purity  of  the  text,  ju-  | 
diciotts  arrarrc^ment  of  the  note«.'3md  the  low  price  at  | 
mhick  tjie  vobimcs^rB  told  are  important  ad%-anlage« 
whidi  Teachers  will  not  fail  to  recognize. 

The  TouTiK  Student's  Gompftnion;  or,  Ele- 
mentary \ju»im%  and  Exercises  in  Translating  from 
Kaglikli  into  French. 

A  iral  book  m'Frencb.^deHigiitd  to  a>(t  begin nern  iu 
tJiat  branch  of  study.    Simple,  progressive,  and  pmc- 
ticat.    Few  precepts  and  puich  practice.    Price,  by  mail,  I 
pcrtt  PAk!,  $1.00.  '  j 

MartwdftWf  Hiatoiy  of  the  United  States.  I 
Toe  uni>recedented  sv^^cesi  which  ba«i  attended  the  ; 
puUicatioii  of  this  work  is  the  be:;t  recommendation 
«f  Its  mtnt. 

More  than  Twenty  Tiiou.^and  Copirs  were  sold 
durf nc  the  pAsr  yea#.  With  thb  bo«le  th«  pnpiJ  cam,  in 
a  WH0e  achdol  tern,  obtain  as>  canbkle  a  kiu>wledg« 
of  tka  hiatory  oC  ow  fQwntty  •«■  kfts  kcrctofbrc .  re- 
quired years  of  study.  1  o  teachert  who  are  preparing 
for  examination,  it  is  inraluable.  Prfcey  bir^oaaUf  piyt- 
paid,  60c     Per  dozen,  by  express,  $5.40. 

The  Model  Deflner,  with  sentences  allowing  the 
_*       ._  „.  f  ,worle  con  tain- 

be  Little  Ones. 
t.^  wans,  rnnapai  01  ^ane  Streat  Gramnwr 
Sclu>ol,  Phila.    Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  ajc 

TllO  Mpdef  Sts^O^OgT,  with  sentences  showing  the 

fa,  Jmd  ft  Key  etvfnf;  the  AnnTysis 

By  A.  e.  Wbm.   Principal  of 


me  Model  XJexiner,  with  sentences  sli< 
p«efpcrM»f,pf.workiir-an  Elemcntm  ,worl 
log  Defimlimis  and  Ctymolog}'  ibr  Uie  Li 
By  A.  CL  Wkbi,  Prinapal  of  Zaiie  Streat 


1  ^etf  etv^nf;  the  AnAl 
-,  .^  C.  Wbm.  Prmcipa.  _. 
rSc»x»l,Pkifau    PkioebjpaaU, 


corrccf  iis^  or  vn>iQii, 
of  Koffli^  ''n^^it^ 
7javt  Street  Grani 
postpaid,  60c 

ter  Deacriptive  Circulars  Bcnt  by  mail  tinon  application 

J.  W.   8CHEIt3tF.nn01tN  £  CO., 


Parker's  Granunar  of  the  English  lianguage. 
h»ed  ujjMoa  an  AualysU  uf  the  En^lii,h  .Seiitrnc;. 
Willi  ci.'pJous  KxamiJies  atid  Exercises  in  Parsinp, 
and  the  Correction  of  False  Syntax,  and  an  An>eii- 
dix  containing"  CYrttcal  and  Explanatory  Note^  ard 
Lists  of  Peculiar  and  KxofeptioMil  forma.  For  the 
.u$e  qf  Schools  nnd  Academies,  and  those  who  write. 
By  Wm.  Hknry  Pakkkr,  Principal  of  Ringgold 
(iraininar  School,  Phila.     Price,  by  mail,  post  paid, 

^I'as- 

A  Manual  of  Elooution,  founded  upon  the  Phil- 
o.vfphy  of  tlie  Human  Voice,  with  Classified  llluv- 
tratirois,  suggested  by  and  arranget]  to  meet  the  Prac- 
tkal  vMlMllicaarlusmiction,  hy}A.  S.  ^tlTCVtcI•l.• 
The  great  need  of  a  work  of  tliis  kind  suggested  it:; 

preparation,  and  the  conipifer  has  given  so  thorough  a 

treatment  of  the  snbjeci  as  to  leave  nothing  farther  tA 

be  desired..    Price  $i'$o. 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  No.  1,  for  the  uw  of 
.SchooU.  Ccmtaining  a  Record  of  Attendance,  Punc- 
tualitv^  Deportment,  Ortht^raphy,  Reading,  Pen- 
manship^ Iiitcnectual  Arithmetic,  Practical  Arith- 
metic, (•cography,  Graniniar,  Parsing,  and  History, 
and  several  btenks  for  spedid  etudies  not  ennmera- 
tcd.    Price,  ^3.50^  \>y  Express. 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  No.  2,  for  the  nse  of 
High  Schools,  Aeademies,  and  Seninarien.  Con- 
taining a  ReoM-d  of  all  the  Studies  tnentioued  in  Roll 
Book,  No.  I,  to|;^tbexwith  Elocution,  Algebra,  Geo< 
nwtjQr*  CoBpo&itioM,  Frenclx,  Latin,  Phi]o:,ophy. 
Physiology,  and  several  Manks  for  speci.^1  studies 
not  enntnerated.    Prite,  $).5o,  by  Exprees. 

0?hc  Teaohers*  Model  Besister  and  Grade 
Book,  adapted  to  any  grade  or  School  from  Primarv 
to  ColicKe.  Price,  by  iqail,  p9et-paid,  65ft^  fer  do- 
xen,  by  Express,  $6.oa 

The  Model  School  Diary,  Signed  as  an  aid  in 
securing  the  co-«})fration  o(  Parents. 

It  consists  of  a  retord  of  the  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment.  Recitations,  etc,  of  a  scholar  iar  every  day  in 
the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  parent  Or  guardian  for  «xaminat{on  »ad  signature. 
Teachers  will  find  in  this  I>iarv  an  article  that,  has  long 
been  needed.  Ite  km  cobf -wfll  inaiife  its  general  use. 
Ce|)ies  will  be  nulled  to-teaiAcmfearexaieibaiion,  poet' 
paidk  on  receipt  of  ion  centsi  Prioe^  per  .doKa,  by 
mail,  Iz.oo ;  per  dozen,  by  expeess,  848. 

Address  either 


r.  ASQ  3jtt»na ,  S^,  ^N WT  York, 


17  and  19  South  €tU  STirwtt,.  PMIaOitphia, 


NEW   BOOKS 

JOitT  PUBLISHED  AND  ADDED  TO  TRB 

Air\^erican   Educational  Series. 


>^*»fc 


A  Manual  of  Iiu>rganic  CftiemiHtrf^,  artant^ed  t0  ftcifijtatiJ 
the  KxPERiMRNTAL  DEMONSTRATION  of  tlic  fiicU  aiiii  priiiciplefi  of  the  science. 
By  CHts.  W.  Bi.ioT  and'FRAMK  H.  Storkr,  ProfeRHorR  of  Chemistry  i»  the 
Maasachusetts  Institute  of  Tecliuology.   Cloth,  12nio.,  645  pp.   Price  $3.50. 

This  book  is  not  intended  for  use  apart  from  all  experiments,  but  designed — 

litt.  To  facilitate  the  teaching  of  Chemistry ,  by  the  sxPBKtxsNTAi.  and  inpuctivx  method, 
in  Colleges.  I'olytechnic  or  Scientific  Schools. 

2d.  For  Teachers,  who  not  being  professional  chemists,  need  to  show  experiments  in  their 
clames. 

3a.  For  persons  who  like  to  amnae  themselves  with  chemical  experiments,  and  need  accu- 
rate instrnctious  coucerninflr  the  manipulations,  ntensil?.  and  materials. 

It  furnialies  details  of  several  hundred  experimeuta,  covering  the  ground  of  an  extensive 
coara3  of  Chemical  Lectures. 

It  is  nsed  u»  a  text-book  in  Harvard  University,  Yale  College,  Antioch  College,  and  some 
other  similar  Institntions. 

tf^  SingU  eopiu  tent  by  mail,  for  exammation^  on  rettipt  <^  D.00. 

Kiddle's  New  Manual  of  th^  Elements  of  Astroftoniff, 

Descriptive  and  Matliematical,  comprising  the  hite^t  discoveries  and  theo- 
retic views,  with  directions  for  the  use  of  the  GIoIh?«,  and  for  studying  the 
Constelhitions.  By  Henrv  Kiddle,  A.M.  In  cloth,  12uio.,  284  pajjcs. 
ri-ice$1.25.  ^ 

This  book  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  **  Manual  of  Astronomy/*  published  by  the 
author  in  18.)2.  It  in  also  offered  by  the  Pubiishers  to  accompany  -*  llOBfNSON^B  MATHK- 
MATICAL  8EUm.S."  In  method  of  treatment  it  ix  entir«iy  new,  and  is  much  more  compre- 
hensive thin  the  previous  work,  containing  a  fuller  exposition  t>f  elementary  principlea,  and 
embodying  the  chief  resulta  of  Astronomical  research  during  the.tust  fifteen  years. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  objeeiivt  ;  the  iUuttratioM  ars  new  and  eophuM;  the  tuthodM  great- 
ly iimplified  ;  the  numerieai  ca/cti/alton«,  which  are  based  on  the  recent  determ. nation  of  the 
Solar  parallax,  are  made  without  recourse  to  any  o'.her  than  Elementary  Arithmetic,  aud 
the  most  rudimental  principles  of  Geometry. 

The  book  Is  deait^nedfor  use  in  Nokjial  Sonooi^s,  .ioAVBXiBs,  HiaH  Schools,  SBMiKAKiBa, 
and  advanced  classes  in  Gkammak  Scuooi.a;  and  itlM  hoped  that  in  this  woric  the  thorougii 
and  practical  Teacher  will  find  a  tUtideraUtm  longaonght  for  in  this  department  of  science. 

49r  SingU  eopie$  tent  by  mail  for  examinatton  <m  rteeipl  qf  $1.00. 

Paradise  Lost  /  a  School  Enrriov,  with  Exf>lanntory  Notes,  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  PaoKKrisoR  Ti)RaBY,  of  tlartfi^rd  Uuivtraity.  lii 
cloth,  lialf  bound,  18mo.,  400  pages.     Price  62J  cents. 

The  design  has  been  to  furnish  a  cheap  and  useful  edition  of  thix  poem  for  the  oae  of  scbnola. 
for  rtadmg,  analmik,  and  partinr.  The  Notes  wiU  serve  te  throw  light  en  poiuta  of  Mytho- 
logy, History  and  Geography,  and  aldo  on  nice  or  obaonre  term*  e(  expreaaion. 

9^Single  eopUt  nnt  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  oO  cent*. 
49*  Correspondence  and  Orders  will  reoeive  prompt  atUuitlotv 

Ivison,  Phinnev,  Biakeman  &  Co., 

47  and  49  VtveH*  StMtit, .  »irw  I'oH: 


Silver  Tongue." 


Ir  TOU  WOULD  XAXK  TOUR  BOMB  XOBB  OITEBIirUX., 
Ir  TOU  WOULD  X4Ka  TOUB  BOXB  BOBB' ATTRACTITB, 
If  you  WAMT  ▲  BABDSOXB  FOBCB  or  rUBKXTUBS, 

Ir  TOU  WA^T  A  usxruL  wmam  or  ruBMtnnui, 

Ir  TOU  WOULD  BAKB  A  BEAUTVUL  BOLIDAT  PRESENT, 

Ir  rOU  WOULD  kakb  a  splbbdid  wbddibo  preasnt, 
Pnichai«e  the  eelcbnted   "Siltbb  Ton«iub'*  Parlor' 

OxgVIOrGABHARt  A  NSBDBAX. 
THXT-  BAKB  tub  BS8T. 

Thbt  xaks  tob  labobst. 

TbET  abb  tub  ORMTINAL  mVBBTOBR. 

TbST   abb   T<a   FATCKVBBi   OF  B8BBKTIAL   JXTBOXW- 

TitET  ItAVB  HAD   AH    EZTSBIBNCB    OF    OVER   TWEBTT 

Vbibs. 
Thbir  ijxvnxaoam.  oamsa    tn   coMBmAftoir 


THEIS  OIBTRUXBNTfl   CONTAnr  J«BW  ABD   INDUPB31»A- 

■lb  iMPnoviirBBTS  Dot  to  be  foond  in  the  Instrementfl 
of  ftny  other  tnAnnfkctoiy. 

They  oiannftRSMim 

CHURCIT  OR<3A17S, 
PARLOR  ORdA?IS, 
UBRARY  6R6AN8, 
SCHOOL  ORGAN8, 
DRAWINO-ROOX  ORGANS^ 
DOUDOIR  OROAKS, 
X,ODGK  ORGANS, 
HALL  ORGANS,  «imI 
CONCERT  ORGANS. 

The  Pitblic  are  reepectftiUy  Invited  to  call  and  inepeci 
ttieir  hirg«  aseortment  of  new  and  beantiftii  etylee.  GatA> 
Ic^dft,  elc,  sent  Xry  BiaiL 

CARHAirr  &  MCSGDHAIW, 

Hot.  148, 14»  ft  147  XMt  Ttrvatywitiixi  tt,  V.  T* 


Black-boabds,  Crayons,  Easels,  Rubbers,  Etc 

HAMMOND'S  BLACK-BOARD  SUPPORT 

OtrUtea  the  diudrsntagM  heretofore  attendtoff  movable  blackboards,  and  has  becowe  desenredly  pop 

niar.  The  feet  are  of  Iron,  and  saS 
cicntly  heary  to  Insure  stability. 
The  posts  are  held  in  place  by  iroa 
sockets  (eight  inches  deep),  so  de- 
sigrned  that  lateral  motion  is  impossi- 
ble. It  is  therefore  rij^d  and  siib- 
'  sMptiA  Tliere  are  no  g\nci\  JointB : 
'mPthct  parts  arc  firmly  bolted  to- 
(jethcr,  and  cannot  get  loose— yrl 
they  may  be  taken  apart  tor  shlppin;;. 
by  removing  a  few  screws.  The 
board  is  hnng  on  two  centre-pins, 
aronnd  which  It  may  be  rcvolTod. 
Below  cen^-pin  is  a  lock-pin,  for 
holding  board  iu  pcrpendientar  posi- 
tion. The  board  tonches  the  Support 
only  on  these  three  pins,  and  is  as 
noiseless  nn  if  attached  to  a  wall. 
Beneath  the  board  Is  a  shelf  for  cray- 
ons, and  Ibr  catching  the  falling  psr- 
ticles  of  chalk.  It  is  a  serviceable 
and  ornamental  piece  of  nimitore  for 
the  school  and  lectnre-room. 

PlilCKS. 

Size  adapted,  to  any  ono  of  oar 

Standard  Black-boards  ....  $6  01 
Some,  made  of  black- walant  ..    7  80 


i"t    *»«ffM 


BLACK-BOARDS,  EUREKA  SLATED,  READY^^DE. 
Of  these  unrivalled  boards  we  have,  in  neat  light  frames,  these  9tahdaii»  sices : 

1— 8iaeSft.x«ft $.3  Mi4-Sl»03Ht.  X  4f  ft »  56 

S-  »*    a*  ft.  x84fl ,.,.   >,25  Ur-  '•    4n.xGft WW 

3—'*    8ft.x4ft 7  UO  I  Any  size  to  order,  per  sq.  |t 60 

8am$  HMei  in  blaek-fralnu(fram€Si^  each  board  extra 1  Of 

BLACK-BOARDS.  SPHERICAL,  or  "SLATED  GLOBES.- 
Invaluable  In  "  Objkct  Tkacbino,'*  MATitsMATioai:.  Oko^iufbt,  4kc. 

No.  1.— On  handle,  very  convenient,  size  4  in.  diameter  ., 1  60 

3.— Braas  meridian,  wood  fhime,        61n.       *' 6  00 

.r—         "  "  !>in.       "  .  ...: 000 

4.—        •♦  bronzed  fhime,  1»  In.       ^ 16  00 

6.-         "  '»     ;        16lB.       " «0P 

0.— High  bronzed  fttune, with  casters,  18  In.     **         SO  00 

BLACK-BOARD  CRAYONS. 

**  Eureka,**  I>nstless  and  economical  (somewhat  like  Talc),  per  100 60 

Chalk  from  Waltham,  per  gross,  40  cts.    Colored,  per  gross  160 

BLACK-BOARD  EASELS. 

No.  1.— Single,  ash..;....- ;.................;...... .......^ ' 9  50 

S.— Double,  **    <..* ,.,...,., , 4  00 

Same  of  black-walnut,  extra,  each 100 

BLACK-BOARD  RUBBERS. 

No.  0.  Sheep-skin,  fmaU  size,  fm  fldkf a ', .  ^ .  fT oa  fNd.  X  TAriRf-Mtf ,  Ine  long  bleached  wool . .  6  00 

1.  "         regular  size,    "  ...    .1«»]         4.  B^l!«sel^  NKWand^noat  600 

i,  •*         longer  w#ol,  better  flnWh   iOt))     i  $/Cii!iLBioMsKni,patditod,veryanperlor  0  00 

BLACK-BOARD  POINTERS  (or  MAP  POINTERS). 

Ho.  1.  Plain,  lengths  from  8}  to  6  ft.    Each. .  fO  80  i  No.  3.  Same  size,  with  porcelain  knoba,  each      40 
CRAYON-HOLDER. 
Joat  Invented  and  patented.    Very  simple  andlngenions.    Each tf 

0r  8e«  our  ««  LIST  OF  ABTICLBS  FOB  KVJBBY  SCH4>OL.'» 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

And  fold  generally  by  Sohool-Fumifhing  Hoiuies. 


""RtWARDS"  RlbUCtD  Tfl    ' 
A  USEFin. '  ASb  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

•         •  ."  !  /; 

An  McarAte  register  of  deportment  and  Bcholarshlp  promotes  healthy  emalation.  Tet  sach  a  rtf^%fm 
li  rarely  kepC  Teachers  caiinot  record  each  reef  tatkm  as  It  oeoura,  banoe  the  record  Sa  neglected  fot 
Che  time,  and  afterward  made  from  memory.  Fnfeet  accnracy  being  Imposaible,  comjifienM  in  Me 
ncord  U  wtakmed  andiis moral/oret  (ott.  The  ACt>8  sccnre  the  good  tesnlts  of  aecnrate  records  and 
ffeporta,  with  leaa  expeoae  of  time,  and  natonaUy  awaken  active  parental  intereat. 

The  AIDS  may  be  need  In  tarleiia  wayv.  This  ia  conTenient :  In  Oie  morning  give  each  papil  a  CAKD 
(5  merits),  representing  a  perfsel  day,  to  be  fbrfeited  fbr  misdemeanor,  or  fidliire  in  recitation.  6INOLV 
MERIT8  and  HALF-MERITS  are  for  popUa  who  Ihil  to  retain  their  CARDS  and  yet  are  worthy  of  tomt 
credit.  Five  CARDS  held  by  any  pnpU  are  exchanged  for  a  CHBCK  (i5  Kerifcs),  representing  a  perfect 
SehoU  Week.  Fonr  CHUCKS  arc  ezchan}>ed  fpr  a  C£RTf  FICATB  OP  MBRiT,  representing  KM)  Merita, 
<ir  a  periioct  2tontk,  These  CERTIFICATES  bear  the  pQi>trs  name,  and  are  signed  bsr  the  teacha-. 
The  anmber  held  ahows  tha  papiTs  standing.  , 

If  prizea  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  sesfflon,  there  oao  be  no  mistake  In  detem&iaing  to  wlicas 
they  belong:  the  decision  being  mad^  by  each  pupil  exhibiting  his  CABDS^  and  CBQTIFICAT68,  ho 
Idea  <*f  flMTocitiam  can  arise. 

They  are  neat  In  design,  beantiftilly  printed  in  BB8T  Calors.  The  OEaTIFIGATBS  are  priaee 
which  popUa  will  cherish.  Single  MeriU  and  Half-Merits  are  printed  on  card-board ;  Cards  and  Cbecke 
en  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  seed  many  times— banco  the  system  is  CHEAP.  .They  are  pat  np  in  seta 
of  800,  there  being  80  CKRTIFICATfiS,  ISO  CHECKS,  tOO  CARDS,  100  SINQLB  MERITS  tM 
BALF  MERITS.    Prle«  pw  act,  $1.S««     By  mall,  ptepmid^  #l«3ft« 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  MEDAi 


b  ihovn,  en  both  sides,  by  the  cute.    It  li  mad^;  of  a  SupcrTor  White  Metal,  and  will  not  easily  tarnish. 
^  oDc  fide,  alMve  the  word  EXCKLLGNCE,  iM  opportunity  to  engrave  the  daU  of  presenting  the 
VedaJ.    On  the  other  side,  the  ptipirs  name  may  be  engraven  on  the  Scroll.    This  is  the  best  Scliool 
Medsl  now  in  thlff  market.    It  was  made  specially  for  our  cnstooMrs,  and  ia  highly  appreciated. 
Price  ZS  centa.    Sent  by  JVIall,  prcpaM,  fbr  36  cents. 


New  American  School  Dialogue  Book    " 

Csntaln»-L  Thv  Scboolbots'  Thbunal—II.  Thb  SriujanT  Mabk— IH.  FAspiOKABLaEouc^Tioii; 
on,  The  Adopted  Child— IV.  Thb  Bta  Pi  Socibtt— V.  Tmt  RooKrnjji  Panno*— VI.  Puoon— VII. 
Rurrxa,  the  Bore— VIII.  Examiwatiow  Day  At  Masiue  Savaktb's— IX.  The  Prize  Poem— X. 
WiLUAX  Rat*s  Histobt  Lesson— XI.  Slamo— XII.  noMiNiTio  Gbooxupst— X^L  Not  at  Hov»-> 
UV.  The  Qukbx*s  Eholuh.    Price  lyr  maU— Paper,  40  cents ;  Flexible  Cloth,  fiO  centa. 

JL  W.  SCHEiRiNERHQRN  &  Cd., 

480  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


CLEVELAND'S 
ENGLISH  UTERATURE  of  the  19th  Century- 

A  Xfcw  Editiox,  I'horoughly  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 

By  CHARLES  DEXTER  CLEVELAND.  LI^P. 


The  Pubn^hera  of-  this  popular  manual  of  later  Engirth  Literature  feel  that  thewia  littfa  aeed  to  i. 
much  m  ita  conunemktiao.    The  nle,  ■nee  it  first  appMred,  of  tifi^enly-five  UiommmI  copies ;  ita  mtfCHUic- 
tion  into  a  line  uuiaber  of  our  best  High  Scbook ;  and  the.  praise  awarded  to  it  by  some  of  our  nrst 
^sdiolars  and  educators,  sufficiently  attest  its  merits. 

But  fifteen  years  having;  passted  since  h  was  fintt  published.  th«  anlfior  fell  it  hts  dnlv  to  cfve  it  a' 
thorough  reriflion,  and  to  have  it  re-stereotyped.  Acoovdingly  he  has  imnMhined  iato  it  ttw  tollowii« 
TMUlTv  new  authoBs,  with  extracts  from  their  worhe : 

AxcHiBALD  Alison,  Jr.,  Matthew  Arnold,  Anns  Dajinard,  Hqratiis  Bonar,  CiiaktoTTk 
Bronte,  Kodert  Browning,  Ciiarlkis  Dickhns  James  Antmonv  f  rovdk,  Thomas  Gt'THRiK 
Henry  Hallam,  Arthur  Helps,  Douglas  Jkrruld,  John  Kba^s,  Charub  KiHosbMr*  J>  i^ 
.>Knowubs,  a.  H.  Lavako,  E.  B.  Lyttom,  Hd«m  Miller,  Winthrop  M.  Prakd,  Ai>ki.aidk  ruf^' 
ter,  F.  W.  Rmbrtson,  Henry  Rogers,  John  Ruskin.  P.  B.  .Shklley,  Alkx.  Smith,  P.  N.  Ial 
FOURD,  Isaac  Taylor,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  R.  C.  French,  and  Nicholas  Wiseman. 

Besides  these  fietu  authors^  with  selections,  he  has  also  added  a  nevf  feainrt  to  this  «dMinv«ihicb  be  . 
tniatswill  bcvaltaed.  At  tbe  end  ofcack  af  the  first  six  decades  is  a  *' Supplementaiy  List"  f>i»m 
.  authors  of  le^  general  interest  as  luve  died  during  that  period,  with  a  sliurt  account  of  them  and  their 
,  Morka,  while  m  the  last  dccaHe  will  be  found  nearly  two  hundred  Ilvinc  authors.  |n  all  these  "  Snpplemcn-  * 
tary  Lists*'  there  are  THRks  HtNOREo  and  seventy  names,  which,  added  to  the  THfUTT  above mentkined, 
make  FOUR  HUNDRED  new  authon  to  be  ibmid  in  this  edition.  He  has  thus  eiide«v«Mred  4o  bring  «? 
his  work  abreast  of  the  age;  aivel.wbile  he  well  kai^M's  that  a  scoro  of  sucb  volvmfis  would  not  give  an  ex- 
haustive view  of  the  great  subject,  the  publishers  believe  that  the  work  thus  enlarged  ana  improved  presents 
a  more  complete  view  of  the  Literature  of  Great  Britain  of  the  present  century,  and  contains  a  richer  selec- 
tion of  gems  in  poetry  and  prose  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  single  volume. 

Of  the  large  number  of  corainfndations  of  the  previous  editivDs  of  this  woifc  in  t^r  hands,  the  pub- 
lishers, at  present,  gi^  the  foAlo^in^ : 
Fr^m  Pro£  Brown,  Pro/tu^r  of  RJutork  in  Dartmouth  ColUgt^  now  PresitUni  of  Hamiitmi  CoUigt. 

"  I  have  examined  with  much  pleasure  the  English  Literature  of  the  Kinetecnth  Century.  It  seems 
to  have  been  pi«>ared  with  great  care,  with  admirable  taste,  and  inth  nice  moral  discnmination.  llie 
biographical  sketch^  of  tbe  various  attthon  add  much  to  the  inteiest  withw^icli  their  writiiMF^  will  be  read. 
The  judiciotts  selections,  the  various  infonxlation,  and  the  pleasant  Ibrm  of  (he  book  4taelf— ajl  leave  little  to 
be  desired  in  sudi  a  compendium.^* 

'  Ff^am  ihi  Cwngregatwnalisi,  Boston. 

**  QjnpUed  with  fine  literary  taste,  and  soun^  moral  and  religious  diacrimintlion  ;  ample  in  its  Kxipe, 
and  eniiobling  in  its  tandemess ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  clearly  printed  and  firmly  bomid ;  this  beok  has 
our  unqualified  recommendation  for  use  in  the  kcliod  or  the  family." 

From  Prof.  Hknrv  RkkOt  Pr»/0$x0r  of  Rngluk  LitertUurt  in  the  l/nivertity  ^  Petm9jfiva$ia. 

**  I  beg  you  ta  accept  my  thanks  for  thb  new  edition  (1853)  of  yovr '  Nineteenth  Century.*    Itkppun 
to  fulfil  its  purpose  very  completely,  and  sIkmv!^  the  great  pains  you  have  taken  to  moke  it  acoHrate/ 
FrvM  tJU  New  York  Independent, 

"  The  work  of  selection  and  coraptUtion— requiring  a  perfect  familiarity  wJlIi  the  whole  nu^ge  of  Knp- 
Itsh  literature,  a  judgment  clear  and  impartial,  a  taste  at  once  delicate  and  severe,  and «  most  sensitive 
re^nd  to  purity  of  thought  and  feeftng— has  been  better  accomplished  in  this  than  in  any  kindred  volume 
with  whicli  we^  are  acquainted.  Such  a  book  is  not  only  of  a  high  value  in  fomung  the  taste  of  vouthfiil 
students,  and  introducing  them  ti>a  general  knowledge  of  standard  authors,  but  it  is  a  pleasant  volume  for 
occasional  reading  In  the  family,  and  a  convenient  b<H>k  of  reference  for  the  advanced  student  and  the  fio- 
fessional  man.*' 

From  GooncK  B.  Emuuon,  Esq.,  Botton, 
^  *'  I  have  received  fmm  the  publishers  a  copy  of  ymir  *  Nineteenth  Century,'  and  I  like  it  exceedingly. 
It  is  extremely  well  and  fiiithfully  ^y*^*.,  Tlie  biographical  notices  htwoi  to  me  just  and  discriminating  ;  and 
while  they  are  long  enough  to  gratiry  the  curiosity  we  naturally  have  to  know  wimelhing  of  aft  author,  they 
are  so  spirited  as  to  awaken  a  desire  to  know  more,  llie  selections,  too,  are  admirable,  and  I  have  adopted 
tlie  work  as  a  text-book  for  my  first  class." 

Fr9m  the  Ntw*fingl0nder, 

"  This  is  thd  very1>est  book  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  examined.  We  ha«e  he»e  some  oC  the  finest 
specimens  of  prose  and  poetry  in  the  language  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  are  such  as  inailcate  the  noblest 
doties  of  hnmanily.  There  are  also  biogrnphtcal  sketches  of  the  authen  iatroduced«  and  crilkal  notices  of 
their  writini^  which  are  wellwritten  and  convey  much  infennation  in  a  annll  eompass.  Most  books  of  this 
kind  which  we  receive  we  give  away.    This  we  shall  keep  by  us.*' 

Bad  pnpttid  by  MaUfor  $2.50. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORK  &  CO.,  430  Broome  Si,,  K  1.     ' 

J,  A.  BANCROFT  A  CO^  iU  Ai^ch  J3t ,  IMadelphia. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

EATON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

L  PBTMABY.    .        :       .    ItL  COMMON  SCHOOL 
n.  INTiaULECTUAIi.  TV.  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

GRAMMAR  SOHOOIi  fwhere  only  one  Written  Arithmetic  is  used).    . 

Thla  Series  presents  the  tetest j^iicl  most  intpfOTQ^  mtUods  of  tcnchinj^  Arithmetic 
A  new  chapter,  on  tlie  Ketnc  Swtfem  t>f  Weiglkts  and  Keasnres.  pre|>»rL'cl 
br  H.  A.  NjtwTQK,  FrofbfsuH  of  Mntiiemtttias,  Ynle  College,  has  l>een  aiWccl  to  the 
Written  AritJimetic  It  is  also  publislicd  in  a  pnmpliict  form  for  tliosc  nlreAdy  siij)- 
pli«l  witiU  Eaton's  Series.    Sinnple  copies,  10  cts.    Very  liberal  terms  for  introdiicllon 

These  Arithmetics  ore  wied  exdu*icely  in  tiie  Pubhc  Schools  of  Boston,  the  States 
of  California  and  Nbvada,  and  very  extermvely  throughmii  New  England  and  tlie 
Wmbt.  Tlicy  have  lately  been  introduced  to  be  need  in  the  Ptiblic  8chooU  of  Piiiladki.- 
PHU,  and  recently  adopted  in  ss^-kiiAL  hcnpkjsd  Cities  and  Towns  in  difierent  parts 
of  tiie  coantry. 

Questions  on  the  Principles  of  Arithmetic. 

Designed  to  indicate  an  outline  of  study»  and  to  facilitate  a,  thorough  system  of 
reriews.    By  J.  G.  £aton.    \^  cts. 

Questions  on  Geoaraphy. 

Adapted  to  any  Text-book.     Uniform  witli  the  abore;     18  eta. 

The  American  Union  Spealter. 

Containing  Selections  in  Prose^  Poetry,  luid  Dialogues,  for  Recitation  and  Declama- 
tion.   By  John  D.  Philbiuck,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.    $2.50. 

''Mr.  Pliilbrick,  of  BoslXmv  lias  just  got  out  an  excellent  Speaker^  which  promises 
to  be  a  mat  boon  to  the  npper  classes  of  schools." — Ejstract  frvm  Vie  BepoH  of  Jfk*v. 
Jamn  Jiraner^  on  tJie  Common  School  Sy intern,  of  the  United  States^  Uitely  presented  to  t/tc 
BriHAParUajn€ni,lyeommat\dofSforMajei6ty. 

The  Primary  Union  Speaker,   peautifullt  jllustrateo. 

Containing  the  Choiavt  Sclectiomi  fi^  Prose  and  Poetry,  for  Primar}"  Schools  and 
Families^    By  John  D.  Philbuiok,  Author  of  Anieriom  Unicm  Speaker,  <&c.    66  cts. 

Worcester's  Elements  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

By  J.  E.  WoRCESTBR,  LL»  D.,  author  of  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary.  A  new 
edi^n,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time.  Containing  a  full  and  accurate  History'  of 
the  Great  Rebellion.    $2.00. 

BfcenUy  adopted  for  erelumve  u$e^  as  the  Text-book  on  Oenoral  History,  for  the  Pubiie 
SAccit  of  the  titaU  of  Maryland. 

The  Boston  Primary  School  Tablets. 

Tea  Nmnbers,     By  John  D.  Philimiick.     85  cts.  caclL 

SmeHie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History. 

A  new  and  revised  edition.  With  additions  by  Dr.  John  Wark.  Illustrated  with 
cnrer  Atty  beautiful  Engravings.    $2.00. 

Specuneu  copies  mailed  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half  j)rice. 
Copies  of  Eaton's  Arithmetics  sent  for  examinatUyn,  mth  reference  to  intMlvctton,  on 
receipt  of  18ct&  for  Primary,  20  cts.  for  Intellectual,  45  cts.  for  Common  School, 
(SOcts.  for  High  School,  and  60  cts.  for  Grammar  Scnom..       Very  lil)eral  terms  for 

first  intzoduction.  ' 

TACMMkBD  &,  TBOniPSON, 

30  CORNHIl.1^  Boston. 
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PBOSP.KCT.TTS. 

^     Tb«  Jaanarj  uuttiber  of  the  Ectvcno  f«r  IMS,  begiiM  tb«  S^Vt-uttr  Volume  of  Che  ttew  eeiMB  iM 
DM  t\i^Ma>'-lutU  ymr  of  Uie  nUaieuce  <if  tho  work. 

Thm  Kc -u-^Tic  MAU4UKK  of  Fonigu  Llteroture.  Si*!cdoo  aud  Art,  aime  tp  ^nweni  to  it«  readerB  « 
coiuyleto  aurvry  uf  tlie  whole  Ovid  ot  foftigu  periodical  lit<'ni(tirr>,  euinpriHiiii;  the  «clectlou  of  all  tuji 
AirnoiJM  of  the  nioet  celebrated  Reviews,  Aluguiuve  aud  Jonniabi  wktcb  b*ve  tmy  iuiereet  or  value  U» 
Aiiiortcaii  lifv4en« 

llurticular  attuBtiun  wUl  be  paid  to  the  aelacttou  of  valuable  SCIKKTIITia  BIOGBAP^ICALi 
LTTKRAllY  and  POLlTICiLL  i&lotiuafloai,  and  it  wUl  be  the  nim  of  the  ICditor  to  laake  the  work  of 
'  KTAllBAKD  VALtJE^  that  lie  bottud  Yolumee  may  oeeupy  u  ]ilace  iu  the  Ubrarion  of  all  iutelligeat 
readera.  Aa  only  the  bewt  artlclea  of  each  periodical  are  aele<  tc-d,  it  ia  evidcut  that  the  oonfedeita  of  th* 
KcLKCTic  Uaoazinb  miui  be  miperior  to  thoee  of  any  od(>,  however  celebrated,  ftom  which  ita  aelec- 
tiotu  ftro  nuule,  and  udipu  toKetJIer^wuflt  oouciituto  ii«uoradc8irubl«body  flf  periodical  jJterataM  thita 
«M>  be  found  elMYhno  in  4iie  Mine  compoM.  .    .       1 

The  following  are  aonie  of  the  works  ftam  which  aoloctioua  are  made  : 

XiOndon  Quarterly,  An  Jouraal,  ComhiU  Magazine, 

British  Quarterly,  Contexnporaxy  BeTieW,       IVaser's  Magazine* 

North  British  Review,         All  the  Year  Bound,  leisure  Hour,    . 

Popular  Science  Reyiew,    liacmillan'p  Magazine,        T9ni|3le  B^, 
Saturday  Review,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,    London  Review, 

Westminster  Review,      '    London  Society,  Ghristian  Society, 

Chambers*  Journal,  Bentley's  Miscellany,  • .        -Dublin  Unirersi^. 

We  have  aliio  arranged,  in  addition  to  abpre.  Id  eecOTo  choice  adfotloiu  ^tm  t^  IVMtfl»  A'"  '^<> 
and  other  Continental  Periodlcala,  trmnalated  cepecialiy  t^r  the  EcLEcria 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  lUuBtrationa  will  form,  aa  hitherto,  an  important  filature  of  the  work  ;  each  number  will  be 
embetlltbed  with  ft  line  ttecl  engnving  of  aome  anbj^i  of  general  Interoat,  fucliUUng  portnits  of 
.  Aletinguiehed  authora  and  celebritiea.  making  »  collection  of  twelve  fine  pidiuta  eacb  ^yeai,  which  will 
add  much  to  the  value  of  the  bound  >olunica. 

BOUND  VOLUMES. 

Complete  eeta  for  lKe5,  '66,  '67,  bound  iu  ralf,  Ubrar)'  Kt;vlc,  aud  ^  doth,  two  volumes,  vn  year, 
can  ahio  be  mrniahed.  iTice.  iu  libnnr  »tyley  $A  per  yeari  gf  $M  the flei;'iu  i:^i9^  $/$  yer  iair^^ur 
f  15  the  aet    Back  numbera  can  at  any  lime  be  fiAniiilied. 

PREMIUIM. 

Bvery  new  Bnbecriber  to  EclEcnic  for  IS&i,  p^ing  $i  iuadvuce,  wUl  Meeftva  eUlier  of  the  ftal- 

lowing  bcautifVil  chromo  oil  paiiitiuga: 

Sbu),  0  X  11.  price.  $2.S0. 

fltee,  6)^  K  6. 

The  above  are  exact  copiea  of  original  OIL  PAINTnCGB,  and  are  executed  by  Prako  k  Co.  io 
the  higheei  stj'to  of  the  art;  or,  iu  place  of  them,  wv  wiU  acnd  eHhor  of  our  tSne  JSteel  Engranutipi, 

••WaKHIKOTOS  at  VaI-LKY  FoHUK,"    "KeIX'UN  raOM  aiABXKT,"   "SUHUAY  MOB2UMO." 

For  Two  SnbHcrilHTM  and  $lu.CO,  wu  will  Rcud  the  bcauUAil  clircnio.  "lOULTRY  LIFE,"  size 
6>fc  X  8,  prico,  $3.00.  .     a  • 

Fur  lliree  Subscrllxm  and  $19.06,  a  rop^  Of  SCiA  SOMiMV'g  colfbniaA  piece,  **SBStU^P 
I'ONniS,"  Rizo,  8>,  X  llH^i,  priro  $  ,00. 

For  Four  SnbBcribeni  aud  $20.10.  a  vopy  of 

WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY, 
one  Yolnme  of  1,040  (f^iro  |itge».  ronUinilir  t^ter  fOO  fk-luHUr  (Ifl(M(Ml6li«,  |irfe«  Stt  IMkik   ' 
|f'or  Five  ^upecribeffi  ajid  $*25,  the  beautiful  chromo,  alter  a  painting  by  W.  M.  Buowv,  of 

Size,  12  X  15,  price,  $7.(3o. 

And  for  Tea  fhibecribera  aud  $fiO.  a  complete  aet  of  the  HANDY  VOLUMB  OF  BHAXSPXASl^  ta 
thirteen  volumes,  bound  in  lull  moroci  o,  moc>t  bcaulil'ul  edition  iiwncd ;  price,  $!&. 

TERMS  OF  THE  ECLECTia 
Single  ooplea,  tf  centa;  one  copy,  one  year,  (6.00;  two  copies,  one  year,  10.00;.  &ve  oopioiv  OKua 
year,  $20.  .    ^     . 

AddreM  W.  H.  BIDWELL, 
. .  <      f  5  Bmkman  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES." 

'TrVD  what  extent  should  the  sexes  be  educated  together?  Is  there 
X  any  limit  within  the  scope  of  our  educational  agencies  at  which 
the  simultaneous  instruction  of  boys  and  girls  should  cease?  These 
questions  deserve  a  more  deliberate  and  careful  examination  by  educators 
generally  than  they  have  yet  received  If  the  well-being  of  society  de- 
mands that  the  sexes  should  be  educated  together,  then  it  is  .wrong  to 
separate  them  in  our  schools.  If  oth^wise,  then  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes  is  equally  wrong  and  impolitic. 

Practically,  the  sentiment  of  our  people  is  divided  upon  the  subject ; 
for  we  have  schools  for  each  of  the  sexes,  and  for  both.  So  far  as  our 
common-school  system  is  concerned,  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
sexes  in  respect  to  their  educational  advantages,  save  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  cases  in  cities,  where  some  of  the  grammar  and  high  school  de- 
partments  are  arranged  for  the  separate  accommodation  of  boys  and 
girls.  Generally,  in  our  public  schools  the  two  receive  simultaneous 
instruction,  and  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  same  teachers. 
Why  should  not  this  plan  universally  prevail,  and  why  should  it  not  be 
continued  throughout  the  entire  couise  of  training  to  which  the  young 
are  subjected  ?  There  seem  to  be  no  objections  which  cannot  be  obvi- 
ated by  suitable  accommodations  and  appliances.  In  a  truly  good  school, 
under  accomplished  teachers,  there  certainly  can  be  no  serious  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  this  simultaneous  education.  In  a  poor  school 
neither  sex  should  ever  be  educated.  Any  objection,  therefore,  which 
would  lie  against  the  combined  plan  would  be  equally  strong  when  ap- 
plied to  a  separate  one. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  facts  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tions under  discussion. 


50  Tke  Co-€duc<Uum  of  the  Sexet. 

1.  The  school  is  designed  for  and  ought  to  be  an  instrumentality  for 
preparing  the  young  for  the  duties  of  life.  In  actual  life  the  sexes  are 
and  ever  ought  to  be  co-workers.  They  co-exist  in  the  family,  they 
mingle  in  the  social  gathering,  in  the  church,  in  the  street,  everywhere. 
Why,  then,  should  they  be  separated  in  the  school  ?  The  mutual  influ- 
ence of  the  sexes  over  each  other  is  eveiywhere  a  powerful  aid  and 
incentive  to  both  in  their  respective  spheres  of  duty ;  and  nowhere  is  it 
more  so  than  in  the  school.  The  duties  of  life  are  comprised  in  the 
work  of  the  family,  in  the  amenities  of  the  social  circle,  and  in  the 
offices  pertaining  to  the  citizen  and  the  Christian.  In  these  duties  the 
sexes  are  called  upon  mutually  to  bear  a  part  There  is  here  no  isola- 
tion and  no  exclusiveness,  while  here,  too,  they  have  need  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  support.  Why  do  they  not  equally  require  the  mutual 
stimulus  of  each  other's  presence  and  efibrts  in  the  course  of  preparation 
for  these  duties  ? 

2.  Men  and  women  possess  the  same  order  of  faculties.  And  iv 
general  they  require  the  stimulus  of  the  same  order  of  truths  for  thi: 
proper  development  of  these  faculties.  Indeed,  the  social  element  of  our 
nature  can  be  developed  only  by  the  mutual  influence  of  the  sexes. 
And  is  social  education  to  be  neglected  in  our  schools  ?  Are  the  man- 
ners and  the  personal  habits  to  be  left  uncared  for?  Indeed,  may  we 
not  find  one  of  the  best  explanations  of  the  lack  of  discipline  and  of  the 
rough  and  often  riotous  demeanor  of  young  men  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions in  the  absence  of  the  refining  and  subduing  influence  of  woman  ? 
Has  it  been  proved  by  experience  that  in  this  isolated  state  the  sexes 
make  greater  progress  either  in  mental  discipline  or  moral  growth  ?  Has 
not  experiment  rather  established  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  ?  We 
are  social  beings.  It  is  not  wise  to  ignore  this  fact  in  our  arrangements 
for  the  training  of  youth  for  the  social  state.  It  is  not  good  for  either 
man  or  woman  to  be  alone.  And  this  truth  is  verified  in  the  history 
alike  of  our  colleges  and  our  female  seminaries.  No  one  that  has  had 
experience  in  college-life  will  dispute  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  thus 
isolating  young  men  from  the  benign  influences  which  spring  from  the 
presence  and  society  of  woman.  Nor  would  the  history  of  exclusively 
female  schools,  if  made  known,  afibrd  to  the  philosophic  educator  re- 
sults any  more  encouraging  or  satisfactory.  Clandestine  communications, 
secret  meetings,  and  lapses  from  truth  and  duty  are  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  violated  social  laws.  The  science  of  temptation  should  not  constitute 
an  element  in  the  courses  of  training  pursued  in  our  schools.  But  such 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  these  exclusive  and  one-sided  plans  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth. 

The  argument  for  the  simultaneous  education  of  the  sexes,  in  our 
higher  schools,  derives  strong  support  from  actual  experience.   There  are 
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scores  of  able  and  successful  educatois  in  our  country  whose  testimony 
concurs  in  favor  of  the  highly  salutary  influence  of  the  sexes,  not  only 
upon  each  other,  but  upon  the  discipline  of  the  school.  For  the  most 
part  all  well-regulated  institutions  of  this  character  are  self-governing. 
Breaches  of  good  order,  riots,  and  midnight  revels  are  unknown  in  their 
history.  Intrigues  and  clandestine  communications  are  almost  as  rare 
in  them,  because  there  is  no  temptation  to  such  conduct :  the  school 
is  made  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  human  nature  governing  the  inter- 
course of  rational  beings  in  a  refined  and  cultivated  society.  The  schools 
in  which  both  sexes  are  educated  conform  to  the  conditions  of  real  life 
and  to  the  wants  of  that  society  for  which  they  ought  to  be  a  means  of 
preparation.  It  is  the  experience  of  all  who  have  had  the  management 
of  such  institutions^  that  the  intellectual  stimulus  growing  out  of  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  the  sexes  upon  each  other  is  of  the  most  decided 
character.  Young  men  and  women  are  made  brighter  intellectually,  ast 
well  as  morally  more  noble  and  socially  more  refined,  through  the  influ-* . 
ence  mutually  exerted  by  each  upon  each  in  consequence  of  such 
association. 

This  subject  will  bear  discussion.  There  are  radical  defects,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  plan  of  isolated  instruction,  which  can  be  remedied  only 
by  conforming  our  educational  institutions  more  fully  to  the  conditions 
of  that  society  in  which  the  young  are  in  the  future  to  bear  a  part  Let 
facts  bearing  upon  this  question  be  accumulated.  Nothing  would  be 
more  profitable  than  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing institutions  of  learning  of  the  higher  class,  in  which  young  men 
and  young  women  are  under  instruction  together.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  awaken  and  invite  such  a  discussion. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GRAMMATICAL  CRITICISM. 

IN  our  disputing  about  grammatical  points,  there  is  too  little  reference 
to  fixed  principles  of  grammatical  criticism.  Critics  seem  to  depend 
usually  upon  authority  rather  than  reason — ^the  authority  of  some  great 
name,  or  the  authority  of  general  usage.  Now,  of  course  where  the 
usage  of  educated  men  is  unanimous,  this  authority  is  conclusive,—  not 
as  to  what  the  spelling,  the  pronunciation,  the  grammatical  form,  or 
the  syntax  of  certain  words  otight  to  be,  but  as  to  what  they  are  in  fiict 
Usage  cannot  be  an  ultimate  authority  for  criticism,  but  only  for  usage 
again.      But  the  points  upon  which  grammatical  critics  dispute,  are 
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usually  those  upon  which  usage  atso  is  divided,  so  that  in  such  cases  an 
appeal  must  be  made  to  some  higher  authority  than  mere  usage.  Noif 
what  is  this  higher  authority  ?  To  determine  this  we  must  know  what 
are  the  principles  on  w^hich  language  in  general,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage in  special,  grows. 

The  growth  of  all  language  is  determined  by  the  action  and  reaction 
of  two  principles,  which  we  call  the  logical  and  the  historical  principles 
of  language.  The  logical  principle  is  the  tendency  of  language  to  be- 
come consistent  with  itself,  and  to  conform  seeming  exceptions  to  some 
general  rule;  in  short,  to  make  the  language  philosophically  accurate. 
The  historical  principle  is  the  tendency  to  follow  old  custom,  to  retain 
anomalies,  whether  with  or  without  reason.  The  logical  principle  makes 
grammatical  rules ;  the  historical  tendency  keeps  exceptions.  To  take 
a  simple,  every-day  instance.  When  a  child  says,  "I  knowed,"  it  fol- 
lows the  logical  tendency  of  language ;  when  its  mother  corrects  it  to 
**I  knew,"  she  follows  the  historical  tendency.  The  phonetic  spelling 
is  logical ;  our  common  spelling  is  historical. 

No  language  has  ever  yielded  itself  exclusively  to  one  of  these  ten- 
dencies ;  but  most  languages  have  followed  one  or  the  other  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  Hungarian,  the  Chinese,  and  some  of  the  American  languages, 
have  followed  the  logical  tendency  almost  exclusively ;  while  the  Euro- 
pean languages  of  the  Aryan  stock  are  to  a  less  extent  subject  to  the 
historical  tendency.  English  carries  the  historical  tendency  further  than 
any  of  them.  A  nation's  language,  like  a  nation's  laws  and  social  cus- 
toms, are  the  product  of  the  nation's  mind.  The  English  mind  is  pre- 
eminently historical.  To  say  that  a  thing  is  an  anomaly,  is  no  argument 
against  it  to  an  average  Englishman ;  but  to  say  that  an  abuse  even  is 
venerable  with  age,  is  to  his  mind  a  strong  aigument  for  it  In  lan- 
guage we  Americans  are  more  English  than  in  anything  else ;  though 
even  here  our  more  logical  way  of  thinking  has  already  had  its  influence 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  and  is  destined,  undoubtedly,  to  have  much 
more  in  future. 

Now,  in  our  criticisms  upon  language  we  must  follow  the  spirit  of  the 
language.  This  is  the  duty  of  all  criticism  everywhere,  and  it  is  pecu- 
liarly the  duty  of  all  criticism  upon  language.  The  spirit  of  the  English 
language,  as  we  have  seen,  is  pre-eminently  historical.  The  logical 
tendency  is  felt,  but  not  so  strongly  as  the  historical.  In  all  our  criti- 
cism upon  the  English  language,  therefore,  we  should  be  first  historical, 
then  logical.  For  even  where  English  has  become  thoroughly  logical, 
which  it  rarely  is,  it  has  been  under  the  influence  of  historical  facts 
rather  than  of  the  pure  logical  tendency.  The  logical  gender  of  English, 
with  no  artificial  distinctions,  is  so,  partly  because  of  the  plain,  matter- 
of-fact  character  of  the  English  mind,  which  never  recognizes  so  much 
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poetical  gender  as  other  languages,  and  partly  because  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  language  following  the  Norman  conquest ;  though  in  fact 
even  here  we  are  not  perfectly  logical,  for  there  is  more  or  less  poetical 
gender  in  English  even  in  prose  and  common  conversation.  The  strong 
form  of  the  perfect  and  of  the  participle  has  held  its  ground  by  mere 
force  of  custom  long  after  any  appreciation  of  its  real  meaning  had  died 
out  of  the  national  mind  and  even  out  of  the  text-books.  Many  abuses 
in  our  spelling  are  retained  contrary  to  analogy,  to  etymology,  to  sound 
and  to  sense,  simply  because  they  are  there — nobody  knows  how.  The 
apostrophe  is  used  with  the  possessive  case,  from  a  &lse  etymology ;  but 
though  the  etymology  has  been  long  since  rejected  by  all  scholars,  the 
apostrophe  is  retained  by  mere  force  of  custom.  There  is  no  such  phe- 
nomenon in  English  as  that  presented  in  Arabic,  for  instance,  where  the 
whole  structure  of  the  language  has  been  modified  by  a  single  prin- 
ciple, conceived  by  the  national  mind,  and  carried  by  grammarians  even 
where  it  did  not  really  exist,  so  as  not  to  allow  such  a  thing  as  an 
exception  to  the  universal  rule.  No  such  thing  could  be  conceived, 
much  less  carried  out  by  the  English  mind,  for  it  is  historical  rather 
than  logical 

Now  all  criticisms  upon  the  English  language  should  recognize  this 
fact  Criticism  upon  a  language  must  be  in  sympathy  with  its  spirit, 
though  not  carried  away  by  it,  so  as  to  recognize  the  excellences  there 
nuy  be  in  other  languages.  The  English  language  is  both  historical  and 
logical,  though  much  more  the  former  than  the  latter.  Criticism  should 
recognize  both  in  their  true  proportions,  correcting  one  tendenqr  by  the 
'  other.  Where  any  usage  is  both  historical  and  logical,  it  should  be  held 
to  without  hesitation.  Where  any  usage  is  neither  historical  nor  logical, 
but  is  a  recent  affectation,  contrary  to  analogy  and  to  former  usage,  it 
should  be  discountenanced.  Where  the  historical  and  logical  tendencies 
seem  to  conflict,  it  is  of  course  not  so  easy  to  decide  what  criticism 
should  say.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  strong  verbs,  the  historical 
and  logical  tendencies  are  only  seemingly  at  variance,  but  really  the 
same,  if  we  only  look  a  little  deeper.  Where  there  is  a  real  conflict,  we 
must  decide  each  case  on  its  own  merits — ^giving  the  greater  weight, 
however,  to  the  historical  tendency. 

So  much  for  one  of  the  duties  of  criticism,  deciding  what  ought  to  be. 
The  other  duty  lies  in  explaining  facts,  about  which,  as  facts,  there  is  no 
dispute.  The  same  general  rule  holds  good  here.  Where  both  histori- 
cal and  logical  tendencies  agree,  there  will  probably  be  no  trouble,  unless 
it  comes  from  some  shallow  critic,  who,  against  all  reason,  would  decide 
eveiy  phenomenon  of  English  by  the  rules  for  Latin,  or  some  other 
fozeign  language.  Where  a  question  arises,  however,  between  the  his- 
torical and  the  logical  tendencies,  we  must  first  get  our  evidence  upon 
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which  to  decide,  from  more  ancient  forms  of  English, — above  all,  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  secondly,  from  the  analogy  of  languages,  like  the 
German,  which  are  closely  related  to  us,  or  like  the  French  or  Latin, 
which  have  had  a  great  influence  over  us ;  and  ultimately  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  grammar.  The  evidence  is  thus  mostly  historical  evi- 
dence, which  is  what  the  structure  of  the  language  demands ;  and  the 
decision  will  be  mainly  on  historical  grounds,  though  with  some  weight 
given  to  the  influences  of  the  logical  tendency. 

In  giving  these  principles  of  grammatical  criticism,  in  order  to  be 
brief  I  have  been  compelled  to  be  abstract.  I  intend  to  apply  these 
principles  to  elucidate  certain  disputed  points  in  our  grammar,  and  to 
decide  certain  questions  of  usage. 


APTNESS  IN  TEACHING. 

APTNESS  in  teaching  implies  a  natural  and  developed  tendenqrand 
fitness  for  the  work.  The  self-importance  which  is  assumed  in 
seeking  and  displaying  titles  and  degrees,  and  the  inordinate  eagerness 
to  push  self-interest  in  the  direction  of  higher  position  and  salary,  do  not 
denote  the  apt  teacher  ;  nor  does  the  bustle  with  which  some  show  their 
dissatisfaction  with  present  modes  of  *  *  marking"  pupils,  or  with  which 
they  discuss  the  modes  of  treating  insubordination  or  truancy ;  or  the 
questions  of  the  comparative  importance  of  principals  and  assistants,  or 
of  the  relative  merits  of  divers  text-books  ;  nor  does  a  perpetual  canting 
about  the  advantages  of  teachers'  associations  and  the  want  of  interest 
in  them  manifested  among  a  certain  class  of  teachers  ;  nor  yet  does  an 
incessant  talk  about  school  out  of  school-hours.  They  who,  in  their 
conversation,  make  these  the  topics  of  chief  importance,  show  that  their 
hearts  are  not  in  the  work,  that  they  are  mechanical  teachers  and  not 
live  teachers.  Aptness  at  teaching  denotes  a  state  of  mind,  which  does 
not  indeed  disregard  proper  self-advancement,  nor  yet  contemns  details  ; 
but  which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  great  question  of  pupil-nature 
and  the  demands  of  that  nature ; — ^what  is  food  for  it ;  what  ought  to  be 
withheld  from  it ;  how  it  may  be  aroused,  drawn  out,  trained ;  how  its 
affections  may  be  gained  and  directed  ;  how  it  may  be  made  to  grow  up 
in  reason,  intelligence,  humanity,  nobility,  usefulness.  He  who  is  apt 
to  teach  comes  down  with  the  directness  of  insight  and  of  zest  to  the  first 
simple  principle  of  pupil-nature ;  and,  from  a  knowledge  of  this,  con- 
trives the  whole  machinery  of  management  He  conforms  the  machineiy 
to  the  pupil — not  the  pupil  to  the  machinery. 
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The  tendency  to  resort  to  contrivances  for  turning  the  pupil  into  a 
mere  studying  and  reciting  machine,  sund  the  opinion  that  success  in 
teaching  is  achieved  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  precision  which  the 
human  machine  is  made  to  attain,  denote  a  want  of  aptness,  in  the  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  most  essential  element  of  the  work — communica- 
tion. When  a  class  in  a  celebrated  institution  remonstrated  with  their 
teacher,  he  replied :  ''I  don't  come  here  to  tell  you  anything ;  I  come 
to  hear  you  recite."  This  is  not  teaching.  The  mechanical  method 
aims  singly  to  employ  the  mechanical  memory.  Should  the  pupil's 
understanding  operate,  it  will  be  by  dint  of  independent  energy,  and  in 
spite  of  the  repressive  influences  of  the  method.  The  apt  teacher  will 
be  ever  aiming  to  reach  the  pupil's  understanding  by  means  of  com- 
munication. 

This  aptness  in  communicating  knowledge  depends  upon  something 
more  than  mere  erudition,  and  will  show  itself  in  something  more  than 
in  mere  appreciation  of  this  or  that  method.  Erudition  and  apprecia- 
tion alone  will  be  of  littie  service  in  the  school-room.  Some  men  are 
great  storehouses  of  knowledge,  but  are  always  locked  up.  Some  are 
admirable  organizers  and  managers,  acutely  appreciative  of  the  needs 
of  the  school-room,  keenly  perceptive  of  the  qualities,  measures,  and 
adaptedness  of  others  for  the  work,  and  yet  are  not  themselves  apt 
teachers.  The  apt  teacher  will  communicate  not  only  when  questioned, 
but  will  anticipate  questions.  He  understands  the  workings  of  the 
pupils'  minds.  He  has  the  faculty  of  measuring  the  understanding  of 
each  pupil  and  of  adapting  himself  thereto.  He  will  in  reality  reach 
the  understanding  of  his  pupils.  His  aptness  will  be  recognized  by  his 
pupils  in  the  interest  which  they  will  manifest  ^^ost  of  them  will  be 
eager  for  his  utterances,  and  will  be  full  of  inquiry ;  so  that  his  admin- 
istrative faculty  will  be  employed  less  in  suppressing  listlessness  and 
playful  restlessness,  than  in  repressing  inordinate  inquiry.  By  commu- 
nication, thus,  the  apt  teacher  not  only  gives  but  he  draws  out  He 
both  instructs  and  educates.  And  his  pupils  become  his  living  epistles, 
known  and  read  of  all. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  apt  teacher  will  be  dis- 
posed to  be  independent  of  text-books.  He  will  be  master  of  his  theme, 
without  being  wedded  to  the  text  of  some  preferred  author.  The  theme 
will  live  in  him,  and  will  find  its  own  language  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
And  in  the  pupils  there  will  be  awakened  and  kept  alive  a  corresponding 
spirit  of  spontaneity,  so  that  it  will  make  but  little  diifference  to  them 
what  text-books  they  open. 

Now  this  aptness  in  teaching,  producing,  as  it  does,  growth^  meets 
with  much  hostility  from  quarters  where  influence  or  control  in  school- 
matters  is  exercised.     There  is  a  manifest  impatience  felt  toward  the 
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slowness  which  belongs  to  growdi.  Unless  progress  is  visible  to  the 
observer  while  he  sits  and  watches,  it  is  not  acceptable.  There  is  a  ciy 
for  methods  of  teaching  that  will  produce,  immediate  palpable  effects. 
Applause  is  given  to  methods  which  enable  the  pupil  to  ''get  along 
fast;"  which  "put  the  pupil  through  a  good  deal  of  varied  matter;" 
which  produce  ''glibness  in  recitation."  Parents  think  it  a  fine  thing 
to  have  their  children  ''know  a  good  deal ;"  and  trustees  and  commis- 
sioners take  delight  in  having  the  schools  under  their  supervision  diow 
"brilliancy"  in  recitation.  Under  such  circumstances  mechanism 
thrives.  It  is  easy  to  be  mechanical.  Unapt  teachers  multiply  and 
prosper,  and  often  secure  the  chief  places.  Tacit  mutual  preservation 
winks  at  abuses.  School-book  authors  and  book-agents  make  money. 
Pretension  flaunts  its  titles  and  degrees.  And  aptness  works  quietly  on 
in  unrecognized  obscurit}\ 

The  remedy,  in  part,  is  to  be  found  in  rendering  our  Normal  Schools 
more  purely  normal.  Aptness  in  teaching  should  be  required  of  the 
candidate  for  a  diploma  no  less  strictly  than  erudition.  The  critical 
standard  of  these  schools  should  be  raised  by  the  purchase  of  the  best 
professorial  talent  for  the  respective  chairs.  Partly,  too,  the  remedy  is 
to  be  found  in  largely  increasing  the  emoluments  to  teachers  generally, 
so  that  men  and  women  of  aptness  in  teaching  will  be  induced  to  in- 
dulge their  bent  to  enter  the  field.  The  public  must  be  willing  to  give 
their  money  to  the  cause  of  education  with  unstinted  liberality.  Strict 
care,  too,  should  be  taken  that  the  control  of  educational  matters  shall  be 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  capable  of  discriminating  between  the  apt 
teacher  and  the  unapt,  and  who  are  moved  to  the  work  by  disinterested 
motives,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  manipulated  by  interested  parties. 


To  the  young,  the  truth  (bare  before  the  sight,  palpable  to  the  touch, 
embodied  in  forms  which  the  senses  realize)  has  a  charm  which  words 
cannot  convey,  until  they  are  recognized  as  the  sign  of  the  truth  which 
the  mind  comprehends.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
world,  the  best  book  is  Nature,  with  an  intelligent  interpreter.  What 
concerns  the  social  state  of  man  may  be  best  apprehended  after  lessons 
in  the  fields,  the  ruins,  the  mansions,  and  the  streets  within  reach  of 
the  school.  Lessons  on  individual  objects  prepare  the  mind  for  gen- 
eralization, and  for  the  exercise  of  faith  in  its  proper  province.  Schools 
in  which  ioard-^taxkiing  only  exists,  do  not  produce  earnest  and  truth- 
ful men. 
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Introduction. 

Chapter  L — Antiquities. 

fiKwitll^  Schmidt,  Smyth,  Sm}'the,  Smite,  Smart,  Schwartz,  and  Swart, 
^^  are  some  of  the  roots  of  the  great  family  cubes  now  comprehend- 
ing in  themselves  the  far  larger  portion  of  the  human  race.  From  the  last 
mentioned  of  these,  by  easy  transition,  entrance  is  established  into  the 
collateral  lines  of  the  Blacks,  Browns,  Greys,  and  Taneys  {nh  Tawneys), 
and  other  people  of  color.  Like  the  modem  Jews,  this  mighty  brood  has 
its  representatives  on  every  continent,  peninsula,  island,  and  isthmus,  and 
scions  of  the  stock  are  to  be  found  on  every  ocean,  sea,  gulf,  lake,  and 
watercourse.  The  mo?t  learned  existing  linguist  could  not  give  a  tithe 
of  the  variety  of  forms  the  honored  name  has  assumed  in  various  locali- 
ties. Suffice  it  to  state  that  Smithson  in  Saxon,  O'Smith  in  Erse,  Ap 
Smythwydd  in  Welch,  MacSmith  in  Gaelic,  Smithvich  in  Sclavonic, 
Ho-sa-mit  in  Chinese  and  Japanese,  are  some  of  the  additions  used  in 
the  countries  spoken  o£  To  attempt  to  exhibit  its  transfigurations  in 
the  Norse,  Russian,  Kamschatkan,  and  Tartar  dialects,  would  be  physi- 
cally impossible.  The  mere  endeavor  so  to  do,  if  it  did  not  wring  the 
writer's  hand  off,  would  most  probably  drive  the  compositors  crazy  ;  and 
if  it  did  not  previously  tear  the  paper  in  pieces,  would  be  certain  to  act 
as  an  emetic  on  the  reader. 

The  pedigree  of  this  prolific  and  indomitable  generation  is  unques- 
tionably of  the  very  highest  antiquity.  Minute  researches  amongst  the 
most  ancient  authors  justify  the  assertion  that  the  title  by  which  our  re- 
spected progenitor,  Adam,  was  known  to  all  the  lower  animals  in  Para- 
dise was  that  of  ** Smith."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  al^^'ays 
addressed  him  by  that  cognomen ;  for,  to  this  day,  the  serpent,  the  wisest 
of  the  brute  creation,  whenever  it  meets  with  any  of  his  descendants, 
endeavors  to  pronounce  that  word,  although  it  seldom  or  never  succeeds 
in  uttering  distinctly  more  than  the  first  letter  of  the  magic  syllable.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  captious  may  cavil  at  this  statement ;  but,  conceding 
it  to  be  erroneous,  it  is  certain  that  the  name  was  borne  by  Tubal  Qiin 
•'Smith,"  who  flourished  in  the  ninth  century  of  the  world,  and  ranks 
seventh  in  direct  descent  from  Adam.  A  singular  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement  has  lately  been  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

•Battred  afceordiBcio  Act  of  CongiMt,  by  Bob«rt  W.  Home,  In  th*  Olark'i  Ofloe  of  tiiA  Platriet  Ogort  of 
OM  17«ua  StalM  te  Oia  SeuOMm  INMrtet  of  K«ir  York. 
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The  manuscript  containing  it  was  recently  abstracted,  conveyed,  or 
annexed  by  a  friend  from  amongst  a  mass  of  relics  lately  exhumed  at 
Rome  by  authority  of  the  Pope.  On  examination,  it  proved  to  be  the 
*' Sacred  Book  of  Manetho,"  which,  for  many  centuries,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destroyed.  It  was  beautifully  illuminated,  and 
amongst  the  illustrations  was  one  containing  a  perspective  view  of  Abel 
Street,  the  principal  avenue  in  the  ancient  city  of  Enoch ;  and  on  the 
comer-house,  directly  fronting  the  spectator,  the  following  design  and 
legend  were  distinctly  depicted. 


The  above  chart  proves,  that  though  it  be  disputed  that  Adam  was  the 
great  original,  the  seventh  man  in  the  order  of  generation  certainly  was 
T.  C.  Smith.  This  is  also  corroborated  by  the  well-known  name  of  the 
artist  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  design.  The  work  of  which  it 
is  a  copy  may  have  been  executed  a.  m.  903  ;  but  again,  there  are  rea- 
sons why  917  ought  to  be  preferred.  Possibly  it  would  be  best  to  fix  on 
some  date  betwixt  the  two — say  910  or  11.  The  letter  D  in  the  word 
DUN  and  the  orthography  would  point  to  903,  the  more  ancient  era, 
corresponding  with  our  a.  c.  3101  ;  but  the  kettle,  or  KETEL,  as  it  is  in 
the  original,  has  decidedly  a  more  modem  appearance.  The  elabo- 
rately omamented  implements  exhibited  at  the  sides  arc  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  have  been  **  metallic  instruments"  used  in  those 
days  for  curling  and  braiding  the  hair.  There  are  other  philosophers 
who  stoutly  dispute  this  theor>',  declaring  that  by  their  form  they  were 
manifestly  ''wooden,"  and  were  most  probably  made  of  the  famous  pre- 
Adamite  gigantic  palm-tree,  from  which  was  formerly  obtained  a  kind 
of  timber  very  similar  to  ebony,  only  it  was  white  in  color,  very  porous, 
and  incapable  of  receiving  any  polish.  These  latter  also  maintain  that 
the  article liepicted  on  the  left  was  the  four-legged  pen  with  which  the 
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cnneiform  writing  of  that  period  was  accomplished,  whilst  those  on  the 
right,  they  maintain,  from  inscriptions  on  the  pyramids,  to  have  been 
tools  then  commonly  used  by  the  antediluvian  &rmers  for  pitching 
beans,  peas,  wheat,  millet,  and  other  small  gmins  into  their  barns.  As  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  our  respected  ancestors  would  be  guilty 
of  a  tarradiddle,  both  parties  have  agreed  that  the  "golden  ketde"  was 
unquestionably  formed  from  that  precious  metal,  and  is,  in  itself,  a  clear 
proof  that  gold  once  existed,  and  was  at  one  time  in  use  amongst  man- 
kind. It  is,  as  may  be  seen,  beautiful  in  design  and  absolutely  perfect 
in  form,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  of  more  mod- 
em date.  For  it  is  certain  that,  were  such  an  article  now  to  be  ex- 
posed in  any  civilized  community,  it  would  not  be  a  week  before  the 
government  of  that  nation  would  have  its  spout  off  for  taxes.  It  has 
been  considered  necessary  to  furnish  the  public  in  detail  with  all  the 
pros  and  cons  connected  with  the  above-mentioned  document,  because 
it  may  be  considered  to  fix  accurately  the  antiquity  of  the  great  Smith 
&mily.  If  more  proof  be  required,  it  can  be  produced.  For  in  the 
same  book  an  incident  is  related  pertaining  to  one  of  the  children  of 
the  above  Tubal-Cain  Smith,  who  was  whipped  for  emulating  the  ex- 
ample of  his  great  namesake  (Cain  No.  1),  and  flogging  a  boy  twice  his 
size  (to  the  honor  of  the  family)  because  the  latter  irreverently  and  in- 
solently called  him,  young  Smith,  "a  son  of  a  tinker." 

Here,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sacking  of  the  office  from  whence  this 
periodical  is  issued,  and  to  anticipate  all  efforts  in  the  way  of  burglary, 
arson,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  inform  antiquarians,  geologists,  and  all  such  old 
buffers  as  pass  their  time  in  collecting  old  coins,  hats,  ballads,  stones, 
etc,  that  the  volume  of  Manetho  previously  spoken  of  is  now  utterly 
destroyed.  It  has  been  burned  up,  and  its  ashes  strewn,  not  upon  the 
waters,  like  unto  the  golden  calf  of  the  Israelites,  but  upon  the  winds, 
where  the  ashes  of  the  paper  calf  of  the  present  age,  which  the  people 
now  worship,  are  likely  speedily  to  follow  it  It  is  hoped  the  reader 
will  excuse  this  digression,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  requisite 
for  the  peace  of  the  public  that  the  dumbies  previously  mentioned 
should  be  duly  notified  of  the  fact  of  the  utter  annihilation  of  that  book ; 
for  if  any  one  of  the  old  grubbers  dreamed  that  it  was  yet  in  existence, 
he  would  turn  creation  upside  down  to  get  at  it  It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  malignity  of  those  old  scorpions.  They  monopolize 
all  the  heroes  of  adventure,  science,  and  art,  and  never  permit  any  to 
approach  the  temples  of  popular  instruction  until  they  have  taken  toll  at 
the  gates.  As  to  those  '*miserables"  who  appear  before  them  for  judg- 
ment, lacking  influence,  ability,  or  opportunity  to  compel  a  favorable 
verdict,  they  turn  their  cold,  leaden  eyes  upon  all  such,  with  aspects  so 
awfiil,  that,  compared  with  them,  the  ancient  Gorgon's  Head  might  be 
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considered  a  foun^in  of  life.  Unhappy  wretches  who  have  been  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  pass  through  the  ordeal,  have  been  heard  to 
declare  that  it  froze  the  very  marrow  in  their  bones.  At  other  times, 
however,  these  codgers  are  nimble  enougL  Let  any  disinterested  by- 
stander watch  one  of  them  as  he  is  showing  the  varieties  of  his  private 
sanctum  to  his  confreres,  or  handing  round  his  gimcracks  to  his  visitors 
for  inspection,  and  he  will  see  glittering  through  the  goggles  of  the 
exhibitor  who  owns  them  a  pair  of  eyes  sharp  enough  to  pierce  a  hole  in 
a  diamond.  For,  gentle  reader,  there  is  not  one  of  the  fraternity  too 
good  to  steal  an  old  bone,  or  a  copper,  or  a  bit  of  rag  from  any  of  his 
brethren,  whenever  he  conveniently  can.  In  public,  all  that  these  old  fel- 
lows do  is  to  organize  grand  pow-wows,  and  smoke,  and  eat,  and  swill, 
often  at  the  expense  of  the  community;  and  whilst  they  are  thus 
engaged  guzzling  and  gormandizing,  all  the  glorious  old  stone  bulls 
and  snakes  of  our  country  are  carted  ofif  to  adorn  Paris  or  Leyden, 
or  shipped  to  plaster  the  walls  of  the  British  Museum  in  London. 

But,  a  truce  with  these  monomaniacs,  each  of  whom  carries  under  his 
mantle  his  particular  hobby-horse,  which  he  trots  out  on  every  occasion. 
They  are  supernumeraries  here,  but  it  is  their  specialty  thus  to  thrust 
themselves  forward,  in  order  to  rob  the  meritorious  of  the  applause  of 
the  public.  As  they  do  not  admit  reason,  save  under  compulsion,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  the  foregoing  statements  will  obtain  their  sanction. 
To  them  innovations  are  absurdities,  and  no  truth  can  be  established 
save  in  defiance  of  their  strenuous  opposition.  It  is  even  possible  that 
they  may  dispute  the  validi^  of  the  extracts  from  Manetho,  knowing 
that  the. sacred  volume  cannot  now  be  produced  in  evidence  against 
them.  Nevertheless,  with  them,  without  them,  or  over  them,  the  writer 
trusts  that  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing,  by  indisputable  argument, 
based  on  indubitable  authori^,  the  great  antiquity  of  the  family,  some 
of  whose  later  experiences  are  about  to  be  commemorated. 


CkapUr  11.  —FacU. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  to  notice  here  some  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  queen  cities  of  the  East  and  West^— London  and  New 
York — the  localities  of  the  interesting  events  about  to  be  related.  The 
former  city,  London,  is  of  very  ancient  date.  It  has  once  been  nearly 
burnt  down  for  its  sins ;  but,  like  Ajax  defying  the  thunder,  it  imme- 
diately after  commenced  another  debtor  account  by  erecting  a  lying 
column  to  commemorate  the  event  Its  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their 
wealth,  and  as  they  are  Christians,  a  Turk  might  suppose  that  poverty  is 
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comparatively  unknown  among  them.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  they 
are  singularly  easy  and  affable  in  their  manners,  that  they  recognize  no 
class  distinctions,  and  are  especially  distinguished  for  their  taste  and 
admirable  knowledge  of  the  rales  of  decorum.  They  set  a  very  low 
value  upon  their  own  excellences^  appreciate  highly  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  are  said  to  speak  the  English  language  in  its  original  purity. 

As  might  be  expected,  New  York  has  improved  upon  London  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  population.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  excellent 
civic  regulations,  and  its  devotion  to  the  laws.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  into  whose  hands  the  burden  of  magisterial  power  is  committed  ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  heavy  load.  It  is  veiy  proud  of  its  ancient 
rights  and  very  jealous  of  its  independence.  It  never  bartered  away  its 
birthright,  like  Esau,  because  it  has  never  yet  been  offered  any  pottage 
for  it  Its  population  has  latterly  been  very  largely  increased  by  an  influx 
of  the  choice  spirits  of  humanity  which  have  deluged  it  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  habitable  globe.  In  it  you  may  meet  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites, 
and  backwoodsmen  ;  }ews,  RoiQans,  Cretes,  Arabs,  and  red-warriors ;  to 
which  may  be  added  Ethiopians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  But,  though 
collected  from  every  comer  in  creation,  they  all  discover  that  innocence 
and  affection  which  are  the  genuine  ear-marks  of  the  Great  Smith 
Family,  inasmuch  as  each  of  them  exhibits  the  most  lively  and  tender 
r^;ard  for  his  neighbor's  interest  (and  principal  also),  and  rarely  speaks 
of  another,  of  a  different  nationality,  without  spicing  his  discourse  with 
the  most  endearing  epithets. 

There  are  many  points,  however,  in  which  these  great  emporiums 
rival  eadi  other.  Both  depend  mainly  on  the  cultivation  of  the  moral 
forces  of  the  community  (by  improving  and  extending  the  comforts  and 
consequently  the  health  of  the  classes  by  whose  labors  they  are  supported), 
for  the  security  of  their  civilized  existence.  Both  are  especially  noted 
for  the  humility,  integrity,  and  temperance  of  their  more  immediate 
rulers ;  both  have  good  reason  to  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  continuous 
and  rapidly-increasing  decadence  of  crime  and  misery  within  their 
borders,  and  both  are  at  present  rejoicing  over  the  decrease  of  their 
civic  taxation.  From  these  data  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that,  in  them, 
the  masses  of  humanity  revel  in  ease  and  cheerful  contentment,  whilst 
from  them  as  centres,  virtue  and  innocent  delights  are  promulgated 
throughout  the  countries  in  which  they  are  located. 

tn  conclusion,  the  writer  begs  to  congratulate  the  reader  and  himself 
on  the  circumstances  under  which  this  history  is  commenced,  and  the 
fitness  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  promulgated. 

I.  In  consideration  of  the  peaceful  attitude  and  setded  condition  of 
the  peoples  inhabiting  the  civilized  portiohs  of  the  globe,  and  the  cheer- 
ful affection  and  mutual  good-iftill  which  is  constantly  developing  itself 
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between  the  great  producing  and  consuming  bodies  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

2.  For  the  assured  stability  of  the  governments  of  the  world,  which 
appear  to  be  seated  in  serene  security  from  China  to  the  United  States  : 
from  the  Mantchou  dynasty,  which  is  or  was  at  Pekin,  to  our  own 
Republican  rulers,  which  are  or  were  at  Washington. 

3.  For  the  vast  accessions  of  wealth  which  have  latterly  rolled  in  upon 
us ;  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  industxy  of  our  engravers  and  the 
diligence  of  our  paper-makers  and  printers,  and  not  to  the  services  of  our 
agricultural  laborers,  miners,  and  mechanics. 

4.  For  the  inventive  genius  of  man ;  which,  at  the  present  period,  is 
so  successfully  applied  in  perfecting  and  extending  the  powers  of  imple- 
ments of  destruction,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  soon  calling  down  a  fitting 
blessing  upon  our  labor  and  our  skill. 

And  lastly,  because  it  is  written  to  a  people  who  are  eminently  gentle, 
tractable,  and  willing  to  be  taught  by  their  pastors ;  and  who  may  justly 
boast  of  a  daily  press,  which,  aided  by  the  stage  and  still  further  assisted 
by  the  disinterested  guardians  of  the  public  games,  is  constantly  engaged 
in  elevating  their  ideas  and  improving  their  morality. 

It  is  evident  that  this  chapter  could  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  in 
the  mean  time,  that  miserable  wretch,  John  Smith,  carpenter,  and  son 
of  a  carpenter,  is  waiting  at  the  door  for  admission. 

Here,  gentle  reader,  you  have  the  facts,  which  justify  the  heading  of 
this  chapter.  They  are  seven  in  number,  two  in  the  commencement 
and  five  in  the  last  paragraph.  They  instruct  you  with  regard  to  places, 
tell  you  the  Christian  and  surname  of  the  Hero,  noting  also  his  pedigree, 
calling,  and  condition  in  life  at  the  period  above  mentioned.  If  you 
can  discern  any  more,  you  are  welcome  to  enjoy  them. 

And  now  we  close  this  long-winded  preamble — not  for  lack  of  matter, 
for  any  man  could  scold  at  those  old  grannies  treated  of,  all  day ;  neither, 
lest  the  modesty  of  the  cities  above-mentioned  should  be  offended, 
for,  having  special  faith  in  their  own  purity  and  integrity,  they  can 
sustain,  without  blushing,  any  amount  of  glorification ;  nor  because 
our  major  subject  is  barren,  for  if  you  collected  all  the  money-bills  of 
the  civilized  world,  it  is  questionable  if  even  they  would  contain  suffi- 
cient paper  to  hold  merely  the  names  of  the  individuals  of  the  Smith 
species ;  nor  yet  because  the  writer  of  this  history  desires  to  close  the 
discussion,  for  he  is  remunerated  by  the  yard,  and  the  more  matter  there 
is  inserted  the  better  for  his  advantage  :  But  for  the  following  reasons, 
with  which  it  is  hoped  the  reader  will  be  entirely  satisfied ; — First,  be- 
cause it  is  doubtful  whether  the  editor  will  submit  to  any  further  im- 
position ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  certain  that,  by  this  time,  the 
patience  of  the  public  must  be  entirely  exhausted. 


INNER    LIFE   OF    REFORM    SCHOOLS. 
The  Agricultural  Colony  at  Mkttral 

ON  the  Loire,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Paris, 
stands  the  ancient  and  elegant  city  of  Tours»  famous  for  its  his- 
toric associations,  its  wide  and  beautiful  streets,  the  venerable  remains 
of  its  old  cathedral  and  the  majestic  proportions  and  surpassing  elegance 
of  its  new  one.  Four  miles  distant  from  Tours  is  an  object  more  at- 
tractive to  the  philanthropist  and  educator  than  anything  which  that 
royal  city  can  afford.  It  is  the  Reform  Colony  of  Mettrai.  Through  a 
simple  wicket-gate  the  visitor  approaches  a  thrifty-looking  hamlet,  whose 
appearance  bears  little  evidence  that  it  is  a  place  of  confinement  for 
criminals, — no  walls,  no  sentry,  no  password,  no  visible  means  of  re- 
straint are  there ;  yet  six  hundred  of  its  inmates  have  confronted  a  court, 
and  are  here  undergoing  sentence  for  crime. 

In  1837,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Assize  at  Paris,  M.  de  Metz,  was 
appointed  on  a  commission  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  prison-system 
of  the  United  States.  It  had  been  a  peculiar  source  of  pain  to  him,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  judge,  to  administer  the  sanctions  of  the 
law  upon  the  many  children  of  tender  age  brought  before  his  bar.  By 
a  provision  of  the  law,  offenders  under  sixteen  years  of  age  were,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate,  declared  not  guilty  of  crime,  on  the  ground 
of  having  acted  without  discernment ;  but  the  State  reserved  the  right  of 
holding  the  child  in  custody  for  its  instruction  and  discipline.  The 
operations  of  this  law,  intended  to  be  merciful,  proved  disastrous  ;  the 
detenus  were  returned  to  prison  with  older  criminals,  and  became  more 
depraved  by  the  discipline  to  which  they  were  subjected,  rather  than 
benefited  by  it  While  in  this  country,  the  attention  of  M.  De  Metz 
was  specially  arrested  by  the  Houses  of  Refuge  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the  happy  results  attending 
the  training  which  these  institutions  bestowed  upon  their  inmates.  He 
returned  to  Paris,  resigned  his  office,  gave  over  his  brilliant  prospects  of 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  work  of  rescuing  the  juvenile  criminals  of  his  beloved  France. 
^y  his  personal  influence  and  exertion  he  secured  the  formation  of  an 
association  called  the  Paternal  Society,  having  for  its  object  to  exercise 
a  benevolent  guardianship  over  all  childrei\  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
having  acted  without  discernment,  who  might  be  committed  to  their 
care  by  the  magistrates ;  to  secure  for  these  children  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious training,  together  with  elementary  instruction;  to  have  them 
taught  a  trade,  and  then  to  place  them  in  the  country,  as  apprentices  to 
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tradesmen  and  fanners.  But  their  self-imposed  duty  to  their  wards  did 
not  cease  when  they  were  thus  provided  for.  The  society  continued  to 
watch  over  and  assist  them  as  long  as  they  might  require  it 

Having  secured  patrons,  De  Metz  next  turned  to  the  consideration  of 
the  character  of  the  establishment  in  which  the  society  should  begin  its 
benign  experiment  The  American  Houses  of  Refuge,  with  their  peni- 
tentiary system,  high  walls  and  celb,  bolts  and  locks,  did  not  entirely 
suit  him.  With  another  member  of  the  society^  he  visited  and  carefully 
examined  the  reformatoiy  establishments  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
which  had  already  begun  to  attract  attention.  When  they  reached  Ham- 
burg and  saw  the  wonderful  creation  of  the  well-beloved  Wichem,  they 
found  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  they  had  in  chaige  to  study. 
The  advantages  of  the  Family  system  were  fully  recognized,  and  it  was 
decided  to  make  it  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  proposed  establish- 
ment Just  at  this  time  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Courtesies,  a  schoolfellow  of 
de  Metz,  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  him,  and  entered  heartily  into 
his  plans.  More  than  this — ^he  offered  his  estate  at  Mettrai  for  a  founda- 
tion for  the  colony,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life,  without  com- 
pensation, to  the  work  that  had  taken  such  hold  upon  his  heart 

In  1839,  five  three-story  houses  were  erected,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  five  more.  Each  house  is  arranged  for  forty  inmates,  with  their 
officers.  The  ground-floors  are  used  as  workshops ;  while  each  of  the 
upper  stories  is  appropriated  to  twenty  boys, — a  single  large  room  being 
made  to  answer  for  their  eating,  sleeping,  and  school  room.  Each 
house  is  presided  over  by  a  chief,  a  sub-chief,  and  two  elder  brothers 
(as  they  are  called),  which  tlie  boys  select  from  their  own  number,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  the  approval  of  the  directors. 

On  arriving  at  the  colony,  the  young  offender  is  examined  in  regard 
to  his  past  life,  and  a  record  is  made  of  all  the  circumstances  of  interest 
concerning  him — a  record  which  is  continued  during  his  stay  in  the 
institution,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  after  he  leaves  it  He  is  then  assigned 
to  the  farm  or  a  workshop,  as  may  be  thought  best,  regard  being  had  to 
his  age  and  strength  and  particular  capacity.  The  principal  labor  of  the 
colony  is  agriculture ;  and  the  boys  are  carefully  instructed  in  it,  theo- 
retically as  well  as  practically.  The  trades  taught  are  simple,  and  per- 
tain chiefly  to  the  making  of  agricultural  implements.  Those  boys  who 
come  from  the  sea-shore  and  will  return  to  follow  a  seafaring  life,  are 
instruqted  in  the  terms  and  ordinary  labors  of  the  sailor;  there  being 
provided  for  this  purpose  a  plot  of  ground,  marked  off  in  the  shape  of  a 
ship,  with  masts,  rigging,-  and  so  forth.  Two  hours  a  day  are  spent  in 
school ;  so  that  during  their  five  years'  sojourn  at  Mettrai  the  boys  receive 
substantial  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  maintained  principally  by  a  constant 
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appeal  to  the  spirit  of  emulation — ^not  the  highest  nor  the  best  motive, 
nor,  possibly,  one  that  will  secure  the  most  harmonious  and  beautiful 
development  of  character ;  but  it  is  a  peculiarly  powerful  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  a  French  boy,  and  specially  adapted  to  secure  early  and  signal 
results.  When  a  boy  has  passed  three  months  without  a  reprimand,  his 
name  is  inscribed  on  the  Roll  of  Honor,  which  is  hung  upon  the  wall 
in  the  great  school-room,  and  remains  there  until  a  fault  causes  it  to  be 
struck  off.  Small  rewards — sometimes  a  trifling  compensation  for  work, 
sometimes  a  public  commendation  of  the  family  or  the  individual  well- 
doer— are  bestowed  when  deserved.  When  all  the  members  of  a  family 
have  passed  a  week  without  receiving  reprimand  or  punishment,  they  are 
allowed  to  raise  a  flag  from  their  roof,  and  to  display  upon  the  walls  of 
the  family-house  the  presents  and  tokens  of  honor  which  the  family,  col- 
lectively or  any  of  its  members,  have  received ;  but  with  the  first  fault 
committed  all  these  ensigns  must  be  struck.  This  naturally  causes  the 
members  of  the  several  families  to  take  an  extraordinary  interest  in  each 
other's  good  behavior.  And  families  have  been  known  to  petition  the 
removal  of  a  vicious  member  whose  constant  misconduct  has  kept  down 
the  standard  of  the  whole. 

The  punishments  are  severe,  but  not  brutal — low  diet,  hard  labor,  con- 
finement in  a  cell,  sometimes  a  dark  one,  and  finally,  for  persistent  mis- 
conduct, a  return  to  the  central  prison.  No  restraint  but  a  moral  one 
and  the  presence  of  superiors,  is  required  to  retain  the  young  detenus. 
An  appeal  to  honor  with  these  French  boys,  and  the  continual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  most  lively  interest  in  their  welfare,  binds  them  more  firmly 
than  walls  or  bolts  to  their  house  of  redemption.  Said  a  visitor  to  one 
of  the  boys,  '*  Why  do  you  not  escape?"  **  Because  there  are  no  walls, 
and  it  would  be  disgraceful,"  was  the  prompt  and  undoubtedly  sincere 
response. 

The  discipline  is  military-.     The  inmates  wear  uniforms,  and  march 

to  and  from  their  work,  their  lessons,  and  their  meals,  to  the  sound  of 

trumpet  and  drum.     A  striking  proof  of  the  hold  this  system  has  upon 

the  minds  of  the  boys  was  given  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  I848. 

France  was  then  in  anarchy,  and  all  the  government  schools  were  in 

rebellion.     At  Mettrai  there  was  not  a  sign  of  insubordination ;    not  a 

child  attempted  to  run  a^ray.     "Here  is  a  wonderful  prison,"  said  the 

Secretary  of  the  Senate,  '*  where  there  is  no  key,  but  the  keys  of  the  fields. 

•  If  your  children  remain  captive,  it  is  proved  that  you  have  discovered 

the  key  of  their  hearts. "     During  this  period  a  band  of  workmen  came 

to  Mettrai  with  flags  flying  and  trumpets  sounding.     Meeting  the  boys 

returning  tired  from  field-labor,  the  rioters  thus  addressed  them  :    '*  My 

boys,  do  not  be  such  fools  as  to  work  any  longer.     Bread  is  plentiful ; 

it  is  ready  for  you  without  labor."    The  chief,  who  was  conducting  the 
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boys,  behaved  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  tact.  ''Halt!  form  a 
line/'  he  commanded.  The  boys,  being  accustomed  to  march  like  sol- 
diers, immediately  obeyed.  Then  the  chief  stepped  forward,  and  said 
to  the  men  :  **My  friends,  you  have  learned  to  labor,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  rest ;  but  leave  these  lads ;  let  them  learn  now,  and  when  their 
turn  comes  they  may  rest  as  you  do— March !"  The  men  gave  way, 
the  boys  marched  home,  and  Mettrai  was  saved — **  saved,  as  I  believe," 
says  De  Metz,  ''by  our  habit  of  military  discipline.  Had  these  lads 
been  walking  homeward  without  rule,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  men 
would  have  got  among  them,  carried  away  one  or  two,  and  the  rest 
would  have  followed.  But,  drawn  up  in  a  line,  they  met  the  attack  in 
a  body,  and  thus  it  was  repelled.'' 

Six  hundred  and  seventy  youths  are  now  enjoying  the  discipline  and 
education  of  this  interesting  establishment  About  one  thousand  have 
left  the  colony,  having  completed  the  period  allotted  to  their  training  by 
the  court  Of  this  number,  it  is  said,  ninety  per  cent  have  turned  out 
well, — a  most  remarkable  result,  considering  the-  condition  from  which 
the  inmates  are  taken,  and  the  character  they  bring  with  them  to  the 
Colony. 


KING'S  COLLEGE. 

NEW  YORK  being  the  key  of  the  Western  Worid,  the  landing- 
place  of  the  nations.  New  Yorkers  had  so  many  of  the  duties  of 
hospitality  to  perform  that  it  was  rather  late  before  they  erected  the 
School-House.  In  this  the  Yankees  got  ahead  of  them, — ^a  fact  of  his- 
tory which  they  are  careful  not  to  have  forgotten. 

According  to  the  records  of  Trinity  Church,  the  earliest  action  in 
regard  to  this  matter  was  taken  in  1703,  when  the  directors  and  wardens 
of  the  church  were  directed  to  wait  upon  Lord  Cornbury,  then  Governor 
of  the  Province,  to  learn  what  part  of  the  King's  Farm  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  college  which  he  designed  to  have  built  Yankee  enter- 
prise had  not  yet  reached  Manhattan,  and  things  moved  slow.  At  the 
end  of  half  a  century,  the  school  numbered  but  ten  students,  who  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  vestry-room  of  (old)  Trinity.  But  the  prospects 
were  brightening.  On  the  31st  of  October,  1784,  a  royal  charter  was 
granted,  which  set  forth,  among  other  things,  that  divers  sums  of  money 
had  been  raised  by  lottery  and  appropriated  for  the  founding  of  a  col- 
lege ;  that  the  rector  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England,  had  set  apart  a  parcel  of  ground. 
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on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  and  had  declared  themselves  ready  and 
desiioas  to  convey  the  said  land  in  fee  for  the  use  of  a  College,  to  be 
established  upon  the  terms  mentioned  in  their  declaration — it  therefore 
ordamed,  That  the  College  should  be  known  by  the  name  of  King's 
College,  and  should  be  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  youth  in 
the  learned  languages  and  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Behold  the 
beginning  of  the  Commencemeni  I  The  classics  are  now  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  the  Paradise  of  the  Great  Manitou.  Where  formerly  grave 
Manhattan  chieflains  held  their  pow-waws,  mischievous  young  New 
Yorkers  are  scanning  Greek  hexameter. 

Thus  John  Bull  had  given  the  young  Manhattanese  permission  to 
learn,  as  the  Grandfather  in  Les  Miserahles  gave  Marius  and  Cossette 
" permission  to  love."  He  had  provided  them  with  what  was,  at  that 
period,  a  very  decent  school-house.  What  more  could  the  youngsters 
want  ?  Tutors  from  the  various  colleges  of  the  University  of  Oxford  had 
been  sent  on  for  their  instruction.  Text-books,  which  the  Greeks, 
Italians,  Germans,  and  English  had  alternately  thumbed  and  dog-eared, 
were  sent  to  Manhattan,  to  be  used — up.  Surely,  the  students  of 
old  King's  should  evince  their  gratitude,  Alas  I  they  wanted  one 
thing  that  they  could  not  get,  and  that  was  permission  to  speak  their 
minds. 

And  now  we  pause  to  call  the  roll  of  some  of  these  early  students  and 
pre-Revolution  graduates  of  King's  College :  Samuel  Prevost,  D.  D. , 
Bishop  of  the  Prot.  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York ;  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, the  great  Chancellor,  Minister  to  France,  and  personal  friend  of 
Napoleon,  as  well  as  public-spirited  citizen ;  Govemeur  Morris,  the  far- 
seeing  statesman,  accomplished  diplomatist,  and  eloquent  orator ;  Egbert 
Benson,  jurist  and  sage ;  Richard  Harrison ;  Bishop  Moore,  President 
of  Columbia  (formerly  King's)  College ;  the  gallant  soldiers.  Van  Cort- 
landt.  Troupe,  Ritzema,  Van  Schaaick,  Dunscomb,  and  Will^t  (the 
leader  of  the  New  York  Liberty  Boys) ;  John  Jay,  statesman,  chief- 
justice,  and  diplomatist ;  and,  pre-eminently,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
left  College  without  degree  or  diploma,  leave  or  license,  "to  join  the 
army."* 

All  old  colleges  have  their  traditions.  These  are  sacred.  Victor 
Hugo  would  say  that  Young  America  should  receive  the  following  august 
legacy  in  an  attitude  of  veneration.  Tradition  asserts  that  at  the  time 
that  tried  men's  souls,  the  Genius  of  America,  bearing  the  thirteen 


*  Tiaditioii  telli  vs  that  Alexander  Hamilton  took  oat  of  College  the  ^'  LeaUier-Capa,'*  a  com- 
pany of  atadenta  who  wore  capa  of  leather,  on  which  waa  inaoribod  "  Liberty  or  Death."  Not- 
wlthatanding  the  rebeUlona  oondact  Uina  imputed  to  him,  Hiatory  accorda  to  him  the  honor  of 
aanrlng  ftom  penonal  violence  hla  anpopnlar  maater,  the  Tory  Prealdent  of  the  College,  lOlea 
Cooper,  when  he  made  hia  midnight  eacape  from  the  exaaporated  Manhattaneae. 
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stripes,  but  not  so  many  stars  as  now,  appeared  in  grand  apotheosis,  one 
twilight,  to  the  students  of  King's  College,  and  addressed  them  in  the 
now  classic  Yankee  Doodle  rh>thm  : 

Genius  of  America  i^old)  : 

Quit  the  Classics  !  leave  the  Pen  ! 

And  list  the  Trump  of  Glory ; 
For  Students  swdl  the  ranks  of  men, 

That  live  in  future  story ! 

Chorus.     Students  {marching  rhythm)  : 

To  arms !  to  arms  I  rejoins  the  shout. 
We  boys  are  men,  and  school  is  out ! 
Our  Country  calls  from  vale  to  glen — 
Recruit  the  ranks  of  able  men ! 
So  quit  the  Classics,  leave  the  Pen, — 

For  Alma  Mater — ^Gloiy  I 
King's  Students  swell  the  ranks  of  men 

That  live  in  future  story.* 


[Going. 


Grand  Chorus . 


So  every  Student  join  the  shout, 

"We  boys  are  men,  and  school  is  out !" 

[Flourish  of  caps. 
And  that's  the  way  we  '* graduate," 
And  leave  "the  Classics"  to  their  fate. 

[Exeunt. 

The  spring  of  1776  finds  the  college  building  converted,  by  order  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  into  a  military  hospital.  The  professors  and 
students  were  consequently  dislodged,  and  the  library  and  philosophical 
apparatus  were  removed  to  the  City  Hall,  whence  very  few  of  the  books 
and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  apparatus  ever  found  their  way  back  to 
College. 

In  1784  all  the  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  State  were,  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  subjected  to  a  new  corporation  "by  the  name  and  stile 

*  And  yet  Headley  wrote,  on  Uie  "  Colleges  of  the  Revolntion,"  and  published  in  the  KnUHxr- 
boeker  Moffozlne^  for  April,  1881,  a  graphic  narrative  of  the  part  taken  by  Harvard  University, 
Yale  College,  and  Nassaa  Hall,  at  Princeton— and  never  once  mentioned  the  hero-atudcnta  of 
old  Eing^t.  TUB,  to  Uanhattaaeae,  waa  like  making  sonp  and  leaving  the  bone  out  How 
the  "Old  Enick,"  brought  np  at  St.  Nicholas's  board  with  a  Francis  and  aVerplanck,  coqM 
for  a  moment  have  foigotten  the  honors  of  Columbia  College,  we  cannot  conceive.  But 
retribution  overtook  the  offender  shorUy  afterward.  The  storied  old  Kniektrdocker  ia  now  non 
9it,   Possibly  it  would  have  lived  had  the  King'a  College  atndents  been  suitably  remembered ! 
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of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;"  and  the 
College  (now  under  the  august  sway  of  Yankee  Doodle)  was  re- 
christened,  and  thenceforth  known  as  Columbia  College.  The  College 
remained  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Regents  until 
April,  1787,  when  the  original  charter,  with  necessary  alterations,  was 
confirmed,  and  the  College  placed  under  the  care  of  trustees.  The  first 
graduate  under  the  "Regency,"  was  De  Witt  Clinton.  Among  the  first 
after  the  restoration  of  the  charter,  was  the  Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D. , 
well  known  as  the  energetic  Provost  of  Columbia. 

Dating  from  the  original  charter  (October,  1754),  the  College  has 
oeen  in  existence  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years.  From  the  time  of 
the  revision  of  the  charter  and  the  confirmation  of  the  College  as  a 
republican  institution,  eighty  years  ago,  a  continuous  tide  of  Columbian 
graduates  have  honored  the  land — many  of  them  the  sons,  grandsons, 
and  great-grandsons  of  the  first  graduates.  To  give  a  list  of  the  distin- 
guished men  among  them,  divines,  lawyers,  authors,  statesmen,  and 
merchants,  would  be  to  recapitulate  Great-grandfather  Homer's  Second 
Book  of  the  Iliad,  and  call  ofi"  the  *•  catalogue  of  the  ships:" — Manhattan 
hvs  always  been  a  great  shipping-port,  whence  talent,  like  merchandise, 
hr3  been  shipped  by  the  squadron. 


Giving  Joy  to  a  Child. — Blessed  be  the  hand  that  prepares  a  pleasure 
fcr  a  child,  for  there  is  no  saying  when  and  where  it  may  again  bloom 
forth.  Does  not  almost  everybody  remember  some  kind-hearted  man 
who  showed  him  a  kindness  in  the  dulcet  days  of  his  childhood  ?  The 
writer  of  this  recollects  himself  as  a  barefooted  lad,  standing  at  the 
wooden  fence  of  a  poor  little  garden  in  his  native  village,  while  with 
longing  eyes  he  gazed  on  the  fiowers  which  were  blooming  there 
quietly  in  the  brightness  of  a  Sunday  morning.  The  possessor  came 
forth  from  his  little  cottage ;  he  was  a  wood-cutter  by  trade,  and  spent 
the  whole  week  at  work  in  the  woods.  He  had  come  into  the  garden 
to  gather  fiowers  to  place  in  his  coat  when  he  went  to  church.  He  saw 
the  boy,  and  breaking  ofi"  the  most  beautiful  of  his  carnations — it  was 
streaked  with  red  and  white — he  gave  it  to  him.  Neither  the  giver  nor 
the  receiver  spoke  a  word  ;  and  with  bounding  steps  the  boy  ran  home. 
And  now,  here,  at  a  vast  distance  from  that  home,  after  so  many 
events  of  so  many  years,  the  feeling  of  gratitude  which  agitated  the  breast 
of  that  boy,  expresses  itself  on  paper.  The  carnation  has  long  since 
withered,  but  now  it  blooms  afresh. — Douglas  JcrrM, 
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How  TO  Conduct  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

FOR  the  instruction  of  our  readers  in  rural  districts,  who  may  desire 
to  know  how  Teachers'  Institutes  are  conducted  in  regions  less 
remote  from  this  great  centre  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  we  will 
recount  a  few  of  the  more  striking  features  of  an  Institute  that  lately 
came  off  almost  within  our  city  limits.  We  may  be  excused  for  sug- 
gesting that  teachers  and  school-officers,  unused  to  Metropolitan  refine- 
ments, may  derive  great  advantage,  personal  as  well  as  professional, 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  elevated  methods  and  practices  of  their  civic 
brethren. 

As  is  the  general  custom,  great  pains  were  taken  in  this  instance  to 
secure  a  large  attendance.  The  Department  at  Albany  was  politely 
notified  that  no  help  from  that  source  would  be  needed.  The  Com- 
missioners were  going  to  rely  wholly  upon  '* local  talent."  Flattering 
words  were  spoken,  and  flattering  letters  written  to  teachers,  competent 
and  incompetent^  to  induce  them  to  come  and  ''conduct  exercises." 
All  this,  however,  was  merely  complimentary;  or,  in  common  par- 
lance, a  blind.  The  real  workers  were  to  be  the  book-agents,  who 
were  specially  invited  to  be  on  hand ;  and  who,  we  may  add,  fairly 
swarmed  at  the  Institute,  each  zealous  to  serve  the  Cause  to  the 
uttermost 

The  Institute  opened  with  a  respectable  attendance,  though  the  more 
earnest  fnends  of  the  meeting  could  not  but  regret  the  apathy  which 
kept  at  home  so  many  teachers,  in  other  respects  "progressive,"  and 
apparently  imbued  with  proper  professional  pride.  Some  of  the  teach- 
ers who  were  present  (evidently  from  retired  districts)  were  so  iar  behind 
the  times  that  they  actually  expected  the  Institute  to  be  conducted  on 
the  old-fashioned  plan,  with  practical  instructions  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
and  all  that  But  they  soon  discovered  their  mistake.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  none  of  the  old-fashioned  sort    They  were  too  smart  for 
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that  They  ¥/ere  promising  young  men,  well  versed  in  the  ins  and  outs 
of  parties,  and  admirably  fitted  to  inspire  the  teachers  with  becom- 
ing reverence  of  the  great  work  they  were  engaged  in.  TThey  (there 
were  three  of  them)  took  turns  in  presiding,  a  day  at  a  time.  One  of 
them  exerted  himself  handsomely,  both  while  on  and  while  off  duty, 
attending  feithfully  to  the — young  ladies.  The  others  were  almost 
constantly  in  the  balmiest  state  of  ''civilation,"  as  Dr.  Maginn  used 
to  express  it  One  made  maudlin  speeches  the  whole  of  one  day.  The 
other  tried  to  be  very  upright,  and  met  with  commendable  success, 
considering  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

The  Department,  disregarding  the  advice  of  the  Commissioners,  sent 
a  couple  of  ladies  as  instructors.  At  first  they  were  ill  received ;  but 
on  learning  that  the  Superintendent  expected  to  follow  them,  the  Com- 
missioners suddenly  became  very  respectful.  The  ladies  were  all  enter- 
tained at  one  low  rum-shop,  and  the  Commissioners  and  gentlemen  at 
another.  One  of  the  latter,  the  most  intimate  associate  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, one  day  volunteered  to  read,  and  attempted  to  burlesque  the 
instruction  given  by  the  ladies  sent  by  the  Department.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  piece  he  read  was  of  a  character  that  would  have  disgraced  a 
bar-room.  This  same  gendeman  and  his  associates  were  contitiually 
carping  and  criticising  and  endeavoring  to  annoy  the  instructors,  and 
to  render  nugatory  all  their  efforts — at  least  while  they  were  present. 
Many  of  the  gentlemen  (thank  Heaven,  teachers  are  always  gentlemen  !) 
would  answer  to  their  names  at  roll-call,  and  then  vanish  to  spend  the 
day  at  the  neighboring  horse-race,  or  at  the  bar-room,  or  some  other 
congenial  place  of  resort,  with  the  two  Commissioners  who  chanced  to 
be  off  duty. 

The  names  of  learned  and  able  men  had  been  announced  as  Lec- 
turers; but  none  of  them  were  there.  '*A  mistake  had  occurred!" 
There  were,  however,  three  Doctors  present — one  a  Doctor  of  Laws, 
who  gave  good  advice ;  one  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  who  delivered  him- 
self of  a  string  of  common-place  on  common-schools,  and  by  skilful 
financiering,  made  the  Commissioners  pay  not  only  his  hotel  bill  and 
travelling  expenses,  but  also  eleven  dollars  for  repairs  to  his  wagon, 
which  he  broke  turning  a  comer,  in  a  vain-glorious  attempt  to  exhibit 
the  speed  of  his  hired  horse.  The  third,  a  Doctor  of — Medicine,  he 
styles  himself — ^lectured  twice  :  the  first  time  in  favor  of  his  new  book 
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on  Physiology;  the  second,  on  the  benefits  of  Life  Insurance,  and 
especially  in  the  company  of  which  he  is  the  persistent  agent 

As  we  said  before,  the  book-agents  swarmed.  One  good-natured  old 
man,  the  agent  for  the  books  sold  under  his  name  (and,  happily  for 
him,  containing  evidences  of  learning  much  beyond  his),  was  soon 
run  off  the  track  by  the  superior  cunning  of  an  astute  agent  of  a  rival 
series.  The  tactics  of  this  last-mentioned  agent  are  worthy  of  notice. 
By  "kindly  entreating"  some  of  the  prominent  teachers  he  secured 
their  favor,  and  as  a  matter  of  consequence  the  unofficial  or  rather 
semi-official  endorsement  of  the  Institute,  which  was  manifested  in 
various  unpretending  ways.  For  example,  when  the  Critic  reported 
on  a  certain  evening  the  errors  of  pronunciation  which  he  had  observed 
during  the  day,  he  added  the  suggestion  that  all  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  Pickem  and  Watchem's  Readers,  since  in  them  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  words  was  indicated,  etc. ,  etc. ,  ad  nauseam.  Of  course 
the  agent  of  Pickem  and  Waichem  was  not  present.  And  no  one  would 
suppose  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  Or  if  any  one 
were  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  such  a  thing,  the  conversation  in  the 
hotel  parlor  afterward  would  dissipate  the  illusion.  Some  wise  young 
man  informed  the  agent  of  the  favor  done  him  by  the  Critic ;  whereupon 
the  agent  was  very  anxious  to  learn  the  Critic's  name,  and  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him  I  As  this  was  being  done,  some  one  of  an  inquiring 
disposition  asked,  *'Why,  Mr.  C,  don't  you  know  Mr.  A?"  And 
Mr.  C  replied  very  politely,  **I  met  Mr.  A  once  in  a  crowd;"  and, 
addressing  Mr.  A,  he  added,  *'I  am  very  happy,  Sir,  to  renew  the 
acquaintance  under  such  pleasant  circumstances  ! 

There  was  another  agenl  present — a  lady  in  her  manners — claiming 
to  be  the  widow  of  a  lamented  teacher  and  author  well  known  to  the 
teaching  world,  and  representing,  as  she  said,  an  old  and  respectable 
publishing  house.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  man  of  low,  dissolute, 
and  drunken  habits,  who  was  never  absent  from  her  side,  playing  the 
part  of  a  devoted  lover  so  obviously,  as  to  excite  the  greatest  commisera- 
tion for  the  sometime  lady  who  had  fallen  into  such  associations.  For 
the  lover  had  a  companion  also — ^an  ex-member  of  a  troup  of  minstrels, 
who,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Commissioners,  sang  songs  before  the 
Institute  that  made  decent  women  hide  their  faces. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  closed  with  a  ball,  under  the  direction 
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of  the  Commissioners  and  the  gentlemen  we  have  described.  As  the 
local  paper  considerately  remarks,  ''it  was  natural,  after  nearly  two 
weeks  of  intellectual  labor,  that  the  teachers  should  desire  a  little  super- 
ficial recreation,  and  to  exchange  the  dust  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  that 
of  scholastic  exercise,  for  the  more  varied  and  consequently  less  irri- 
tating dust  of  the  ball-room/'  Some  of  the  teachers  were  so  foolish  as 
to  protest  against  this  innocent  innovation  upon  the  usual  customs  of 
Teachers'  Institutes;  but  their  objections  were  not  heeded.  "The 
wishes  of  many  of  the  ladies  having  been  elicited  on  the  subject," — we 
quote  again  from  the  aforementioned  local  paper, — matters  were  soon 
arranged  for  the  ** soiree."  **The  lady  teachers  and  their  friends,  to 
the  number  of  perhaps  fifty,  were  present,  inclusive  of  the  gentlemen, 
who,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  were  rather  in  the  minority."  In 
spite  of  this  untoward  circumstance,  however,  *  *  happiness  was  visible 
on  every  face,"  which,  considering  all  things,  is  somewhat  surprising. 
Mind,  we  do  not  object  to  teachers  taking  a  "little  superficial  recrea- 
tion." We  merely  note,  as  a  matter  for  surprise,  the  fact  that  so  many 
teachers  in  one  locality  are  so  happily  constituted  that  they  can  enjoy  the 
aforesaid  recreation  in  a  somewhat  disreputable  dance-house,  and  under 
the  very  eyes  of  their  sober  and  scholarly  superiors ;  for  these  same 
superiors,  one  of  whom  aspires  to  the  highest  educational  office  in  the 
Slate,  not  only  lent  their  gracious  countenance  to  the  proceedings,  but 
s<»  unbent  their  dignity  as  actually  to  "seem"  (the  local  editor  is  again 
0!ir  witness)  "to  participate  in  the  happiness  of  those  assembled." 

What  the  bar-tender's  receipts  were  that  night  we  have  not  been  able 
10  learn ;  evidently  they  were  not  such  as  to  cause  him  to  regret  seriously 
that  his  customers  were  not  of  the  ordinary  caste,  but  members  of  the 
Great  Profession — ^benders  of  human  twigs,  practically  illustrating  how 
the  trees  incline. 

Taken  altogether,  the  Institute  was  a  "success;"  a  matter  of  just 
pride  to  the  profession,  and  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  kindred  associations. 


In  consequence  of  unexpected  delays  in  the  verifying  of  certain  impor- 
tant facts  and  dates,  our  article  on  "Eminent  Educators  who  died  in 
1867"  is  not  yet  completed.  We  think  we  can  safely  announce  its 
appearance  in  March. 
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Civilization  or  Extskmination-— which  ? 

ONE  of  the  most  momentous  questions  that  ever  thrilled  the  heart 
of  a  nation  is  now  pending.  Shall  we  murder  a  nation  that  seem* 
ingly  stands  in  the  way  of  our  progress,  or  shall  we  civilize  it  ? 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Indian  is  incapable  of  appreciating  civili- 
zation. But  Histoiy  bids  us  have  patience.  Is  the  case  of  the  Indian 
more  hopeless  than  was  that  of  the  German  when  the  Roman  offered 
him  the  arts  of  civilization  ?  Caesar  and  Tacitus  describe  the  ancestors 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Kant,  Klopstock,  and  Lessing,  as  wild  savages 
of  the  Hercynian  Forests — earth-worshippers,  clad  in  the  skins  of  the 
beasts  they  had  slain,  whose  greatest  skill  consisted  in  the  knowledge 
and  application  of  certain  medicinal  herbs.  The  heroic  deeds  of  their 
warriors  were  indeed  couched  in  verse,  and  sung,  upon  solemn  occasions, 
to  the  sound  of  various  instruments ;  but  the  Romans  have  given  a  truly 
frightful  description  both  of  German  music  and  German  poetry  1 

And  these  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  learned,  musical,  meta- 
physical Germans  I    We  argue,  therefore — ^hope  for  the  Indian. 

Now,  to  adapt  civilization  to  the  capacity  of  this  Child  of  Nations. 

There's  no  use  sending  on  the  priest  and  the  schoolmaster  until  the 
Indian  has  begun  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Possession  implies  home,  and 
home  is  the  stronghold  of  the  virtues.  Immense  sums  have  been  and 
are  continually  being  expended  upon  the  Indian.  Some  of  these  have 
been  very  injudicious  expenditures  :  Witness  the  "umbrella,  mosquito- 
net,  paper-collar,  and  india-rubber  overshoe"  invoice.  Yet  there  are 
some  whole-souled  Indian  agents  who  are  studying  the  good  of  their 
proiigis,  and  certain  tribes  are  well  repaying  the  means  and  care  ex- 
pended upon  them.  These  are  gradually  appreciating  and  adopting  the 
blessings  of  civilization.  They  have  broken  the  turf  of  ages  with  the 
plough  of  the  pale-face,  and  eat  of  the  com  their  own  hands  have  planted. 
They  have  mastered  the  first  lesson  of  manual  labor.  The  next  step  in 
the  primary  department  of  education  is  to  the  school-room.  Shall  we, 
by  inhumanity  and  injustice,  turn  back,  exierminaie  these  tardy  pupils 
— ^these  children  of  nature,  called  latest  to  civilization— or  shall  we 
speed  them  on  their  way  ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Rejoinder. 

[We  take  pleasure  in  doing  substantial  justice  to  an  aggriered  autlior, 
bj  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  learned  and  courteous,  and, 
we  may  add,  eflfectual,  reply  to  a  review  of  his  (Dr.  Lambert's)  "Primaty 
Physiology,"  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  last  November.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Doctor's  remarks  will  correct  any  &lse  impression 
of  his  style  of  thinking  and  writing,  that  may  have  been  conveyed  by 
the  reviewer.  We  would  only  add  that,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  the  fact  that  the  reply  was  prepared  expressly  for  our  pages, 
we  are  constrained  to  submit  it  just  as  it  came  to  our  hands, — ^not  even 
taking  the  liberty  to  suppress  an  inadvertent  Criticism  of  what  was  taken 
from  the  Doctor's  own  book,  or  to  correct  his  misquotation  (uninten- 
tional, of  course)  of  our  critic's  words. — Ed,] 

IN  the  Monthly  for  November,  under  the  head  of  current  publications, 
there  is  to  be  found  a  pretended  criticism  of  my  last  work  on  Physi- 
ology, mixed  with  a  pasquinade  upon  me  personally.  Several  educa- 
tional friends  insist  that  it  should  be  noticed,  and  resented  :  otherwise 
I  should  have  passed  it,  not  that  I  am  indifferent  to  ridicule,  especially 
in  such  a  public  manner,  I  acknowledge  to  being  sensitive,  and  that  my 
feelings  were  hurt  But  I  thought  that  the  animus  was  so  evident 
and  that  I  was  so  well  known  in  the  educational  world,  that  the  article 
would  not  injure  me  among  my  friends,  and  the  gratification  it  would 
afford  to  those  unfriendly  to  me  would  certainly  do  me  no  harm.  But 
it  was  said,  the  Monthly  has  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  among  many 
who  do  not  know  Dr.  Lambert,  and  who  will  be  likely  to  be  biased  by 
sach  a  lampoon.  It  was  besides  urged  that  it  was  my  right  and  my 
duty  to  defend  myself  from  such  a  gross  attack ;  in  behalf  of  others  who 
might  not  be  so  well  known  and  might  therefore  suffer  great  harm  if 
sudi  a  wanton  disregard  of  the  decencies  of  respectable  journalism  is  to 
be  allowed  to  disgrace  the  pages  of  the  Monthly. 

Observe,  I  do  not  object  to  criticism,  nor  to  the  ridicule  of  ideas  that 
arc  new :  There  are  so  many  people  who  constantly  live  in  the  pluperfect 
tense — that  any  one  who  lives  in  the  present,  and  much  more  if  in  the 
first  or  second  future  tense,  must  expect  to  have  the  ideas  he  presents 
laughed  at.  I  have  had  too  much  experience  to  expect  anything  else. 
But  I  have  also  had  the  compensatory  satisfaction  of  living  to  see  those 
same  people  teach  as  excellent,  what  a  few  years  previous  they  had 
sneered  at  I  have  seen  whole  audiences,  only  a  few  years  ago  burst  out 
laughing  at  the  idea  that  washing  the  skin  from  head  to  foot,  is  essential 
to  health ;  and  shrink  Avith  horror  from  the  idea  that  an  open  window  in 
cold  weather  will  enable  a  well  clothed  person  to  sleep  warm.  Yes 
within  a  year  I  have  known  an  audience  of  so  called  educated  people, 
most  of  whom  could  ''talk  Greek  as  readily  as  pigs  can  squeak"  guffaw 
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most  broadly  at  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  food  could  be  selected  with 
especial  benefit  to  the  brain ;  and  then  go  right  away  and  eat  lobster 
salad  and  other  indigestible  food  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  People 
seem  to  be  especially  prone  to  laugh  at  any  new  physiological  ideas. 
But  while  I  am  willing  that  it  should  be  so,  and  to  battle  against  ridicule 
in  the  world  I  protest  that  the  pages  of  the  Monthly  are  not  the  place  for 
the  ridicule  of  anything,  even  of  ideas.  Much  less  are  those  pages  the 
place  for  the  introduction  of  personalities.  Under  the  head  of  ''current 
publications"  it  is  no  place  to  discuss  Dr.  Lambert  The  grey  hairs 
of  nearly  fifty  winters  plainly  contradict  the  idea  that  he  is  a  current  pub- 
lication. 

Again  sir,  while  I  sustain  your  right  and  duty  to  have  every  book 
criticised  thoroughly  I  also  claim  that  it  should  be  done  finirly  and  by 
one  who  is  competent — ^and  with  due  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  author, 
not  to  humble  him  too  much.  It  is  allowed  that  a  man  shall  be  be- 
headed by  a  skillful  axeman  and  not  hacked  and  haggled  by  a  butcher's 
apprentice.  If  my  book  had  been  criticised  by  a  good  scholar,  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  skilled  in  expression,  though  it  had  been 
scathed  unsparingly,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  a 
master  and  kiss  his  feet  But  to  be  set  upon  by  this  whififet  who  hopes 
he  cannot  be  hit,  because  he  has  dodged  under  the  fence  of  the  Pub- 
lisher's name  is  too  bad.  To  own  the  truth  I  never  was  so  much  morti- 
fied, never  so  much  chagrined  as  to  perceive  I  had  made  such  glaring 
blunders  that  they  were  detected  by  this  Bohemian  penny-a-liner.  Notice 
the  language  of  this  pot  which  attempts  to  call  the  kettle  black,  ''these 
citations  might  be  extended  to  comprise  a  good  part  of  the  book"  "the 
accuracy  of  a  good  part  of  the  book  is  on  a  par  with  these  extracts"  Ac 
"  physiology  learned  out  ^  the  text  books"  &c  "  heat  \s  provided  for^  by 
respiration  and  the  like"  It  seems  he  does  not  know  what  good  means, 
nor  how  to  use  any  preposition  respectably  Bah  !  To  set  such  a  fellow 
to  criticise  my  book  or  anybodies  book  is  absurd  I  do  not  pretend  to 
use  the  English  Language  with  elegance;  (my  friends  leniently  chide 
me  by  saying  I  am  too  careless  for  one  who  knows  better) ;  nor  do  I 
wish  to  excuse  the  inaccuracies  of  my  book  (I  will  try  to  correct  them 
in  the  next  ed. )  but  when  I  make  as  many  and  as  bad  blunders  as  this 
fellow  in  the  same  space  I  will  sell  myself  for  paper  rags.  He  averages 
more  than  one  to  a  line  except  where  he  makes  quotations  from  my 
book.  Yet  he  has  such  an  insufierable  amount  of  egotism  that  he 
doubtless  thinks  his  employers  should  pay  him  a  ^* good"  price  for  that 
exhibition  of  his  ability  in  detraction. 

But  he  is  wanting  not  only  in  the  scholarship  essential  to  a  critic,  but 
he  is  also  wanting  in  good  manners,  in  every  characteristic  that  consti- 
tutes a  gentleman.  Nothing  is  more  beneath  a  gentleman  than  to  attack 
a  person  who  is  known  while  the  person  who  makes  the  attack  is  con- 
cealed. Of  course  the  concealment  in  this  case  is  not  perfect :  not  only 
the  ears,  tail,  and  hoofs  of  the  critic  but  the  brand  of  his  master  can  be 
plainly  enough  discerned  by  any  one  who  can  see  through  a  mill  stone. 

Were  he  not  wanting  in  all  sense  of  propriety  or  refinement,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  written  such  an  article  for  the  Monthly  He  must 
have  thought  that  he  was  writing  for  some  3d  or  4th  rate  country  affair 
and  not  for  the  columns  of  a  respectable  Educational  Journal  published 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  western  world. 
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Is  it  not  strange  that  such  a  peison  should  dream  of  being  a  critic 
Let  him  go  to  school  by  all  means,  or  if  he  is  a  sophomore,  out  on  a 
vacation,  let  him  hurry  back  to  college  as  soon  as  possible  He  will 
know  more  and  feel  less  when  he  becomes  a  senior.  (Particularly  let 
him  con  the  stony  about  glass  houses) 

In  regard  to  grammatacal  errors  I  acknowledge  that  the  criticisms  are 
in  part  just,  however  coarsely  and  in  bad  taste  expressed 

But  all  the  rest  that  he  finds  fault  with  is  worthy  of  praise. 

The  preface  is  placed  where  it  is  to  save  expense  in  the  peculiar  case — 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  out  of  the  rut  The  mode  of  treating  it 
has  been  Americanized,  as  everything  of  European  origin  must  be  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  be  entirely  practical  to  the  people  of  our  country. 

The  mode  of  questioning  was  intended  to  make  the  study  *'nice  and 
easy"  to  both  scholars  and  teachers —  The  method  is  an  invention  and 
a  good  one  ;  such  at  least  is  the  testimony  of  experience  : 

The  argumentative,  demonstrative,  deductive  or  inferential  style  is 
especially  adapted  to  please  and  instruct  in  the  study  of  physiology, 
while  it  also  very  decidedly  improves  the  mind  of  the  scholar  by  accus- 
toming it  as  in  geometry  to  correct  methods  of  thought 

This  critic  would  be  very  much  benefited  by  studying  the  subject  as 
set  forth  in  this  small  book.  Let  him  ask  himself  each  of  the  ^'six  or 
seven  hundred  questions  that  would  if  written  out  fill  a  similar  volume" 
and  learn  the  answers  ;  and  when  he  reaches  the  last  page,  he  will  find 
that  physiology  rightly  learned,  tends  to  make  persons  humble  not  proud, 
regardftil  of  the  value  of  others,  at  least  of  their  rights,  not  puffed  up 
with  vain  conceit ;  desirous  of  learning  from  the  humblest  sources,  not 
self  satisfied  ;  truth  telling  not  falsifiers  ; 

He  will  also  find  that  the  synoptical  Tables  and  the  additions  and 
subtractions  he  now  sneers  at  will  essentially  aid  him  in  understanding 
and  remembering  his  lessons ;  and  he  will  also  be  thankful  for  any 
illustration,  whether  facetious  or  otherwise,  that  enables  him  readily  to 
acquire  correct  ideas. 

In  fact  he  will  find  that  long  experience  that  has  been  attended  with 
success  in  teaching  any  subject,  is  worthy  of  some  confidence  and  that 
h  has  produced  improvements  in  the  presentation  of  physiology  that 
render  it  far  more  attractive  and  practically  useful  than  it  has  been 

He  will  have  his  reasoning  faculty  raised  to  that  "reach"  that  he  will 
perceive  that  the  illustration  he  has  invented  to  show  the  author's  bad 
style  of  logic  is  after  all  with  a  slight  modification  literally  correct. 
His  illustration  is,  ''Man  is  an  immortal  being,  therefore  he  has  ten 
toes,  and  hence  should  keep  his  head  cool  and  eat  tripe."  (I  cannot  see 
the  use  of  the  "he"  This  man  criticises  style!)  Change  the  order, 
*^  Man  is  an  immorial  being ^  hence  should  keep  his  head  cool  there/ore  he  lias 
ten  toes  and  should  eai  iripe"  (when  he  can  get  it)  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment and  by  filling  in  the  intermediate  steps  the  correctness  of  the  logic 
would  be  apparent  Let  me  say  to  the  innominative  critic  that  ever>'thing 
that  exists  in  mans  body  and  that  ever}'thing  he  should  do  is  owing  to 
his  being  an  immortal  being,  and  that  the  chain  of  relation  between 
Mans  mind  and  its  development  and  all  parts  of  his  body  and  of  the 
entire  world  is  perfect,  is  intimate,  is  important,  and  in  fact  should  be 
the  chief  object  of  our  studies.  Boys  should  not  play  with  edged  tools  ; 
they  will  either  cut  themselves  or  batter  the  tools. 
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(Allow  me  here  to  say  that  I  did  not  say  as  I  was  reported  last  summer 
in  the  papers,  that  tripe  was  a  kind  of  food  that  yielded  a  large  supply 
of  nutriment  to  the  brain.  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  What  I  said,  was 
that  it  was  a  very  delicious  article  of  diet  and  easily  digested,  therefore 
excellent  when  the  system  was  exhausted ;  and  that  experience  testified 
to  its  value  in  such  a  case.     Try  it,) 

I  have  hopes  therefore  that  even  such  extraordinary  ignorance  and 
arrogance  combined,  as  is  exhibited  by  the  critic  may  be  in  part  at  least 
corrected  by  a  course  of  physiological  study  even  in  this  small  book,  if 
not  it  will  only  add  one  more  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  ancient 
remark  about  braying  some  kinds  of  folks  in  a  mortar. 

Yours. 

T.  S.  Lambert. 


The  Characteristic  American  Book. 

Paris,  Odoter  18, 188T. 

THOSE  of  your  readers  who  are  endowed  with  a  literary  taste  will 
leam  with  interest  that  American  typography  is  well  represented 
by  another  triumph  of  the  Riverside  Press  in  the  shape  of  a  superbly* 
bound  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  I  have  never 
taken  any  part  in  the  warfare  which  has  so  long  raged  between  the  great 
lexicographical  W's,  and  care  not  a  straw  whether  "traveller"  is  spelt 
with  one  /  or  two  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain,  at  the  sight  of  a  monument  of 
the  printer's  skill  so  express  and  admirable,  from  offering  my  hearty,  and, 
let  me  add,  unsolicited  commendation.  I  regard  it,  every  time  I  enter 
our  department,  with  a  truly  patriotic  glow  at  the  thought  of  its  superi- 
ority to  anything  of  that  kind  which  the  publishers  or  printers  of  Eng- 
land or  France  have  produced.  It  is  now  considered,  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe,  not  only  the  authority  par  excellmce  in  English  lexi- 
cography, but  as  the  characteristic  American  hook.  It  is  better  known  and 
more  widely  circulated  than  any  other.  I  have  met  with  it  at  the  Imperial 
Library  in  Paris,  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Athenaeum,  and 
other  London  Clubs,  and  numerous  other  places.  I  have  heard  of  it 
from  Turkey,  India,  China,  and  even  Japan.  It  is  everywhere  deservedly 
applauded  for  the  elegance  of  its  type,  the  distinctness  of  its  impression, 
Ihe  beauty  of  the  engravings,  and  the  vast  amount  of  information  con- 
densed within  its  covers 

The  medal  which  has  been  granted  to  Webster's  Dictionary  was  richly 
merited,  both  through  the  value  of  the  work  itself  and  the  patriotic 
energy  of  the  Messrs.  Merriams,  of  Springfield,  who  publish  it,  and  who 
had  the  grace  to  look  after  the  interests  of  our  country  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, when  most  other  houses  of  this  class  thought  it  not  worth  their 
while  so  to  do.  It  is  another  example  of  that  liberal  and  far-sighted 
management,  which,  no  less  than  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Dictionar}', 
has  aided  in  securing  its  present  widespread  reputation.  Whether  this 
be  the  result  of  pride  in  the  task  they  have  thus  taken  upon  themselves, 
philanthropic  interest  in  a  department  which  really  concerns  humanity 
at  large,  or  considerations  of  business  profit, — and  it  doubtless  ari<ies 
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from  all  of  these  combined — ^its  publishers  deserve  well  of  their  countiy, 
for  they  have  done  much  to  increase  its  celebrity,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  accuracy,  taste,  and  good  judgment  of  the  Riverside  Press 
they  have  found  able  coadjutors,  and  through  the  labors  of  both  pub- 
lishers and  printers,  Webster's  Dictionary  has  attained  to  its  present  high 
position.  It  has  already  taken  a  prominent  part  in  moulding  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  aiding  the  advance  of  its  evexgrowing  empire.  As 
now  appears,  there  is  no  limit  to  its  progress,  and  the  vigilant  thrift  and 
untiring  industry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  insure  the  spread  of  its 
speech  wherever  their  sails  brighten  the  sluggish  waters  of  a  foreign  har- 
bor. If  the  language  of  the  £ible  and  of  Shakspeare,  of  Burke  and 
Macaulay,  do  not  deteriorate  in  our  mouths  and  in  the  utterance  of  those 
who  deal  with  us,  it  will  be  largely  owing  to  the  onerous  labors  of  the 
great  Lexicographer,  and  the  diligence  of  those  who  have  so  widely  dis- 
seminated the  evidence  thereof. — A,  [Correspondeni  0/  the  Boston  PosL'\ 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITED  STATES.— It  is  generally  admitted  that  women  are  nat- 
urally better  fitted  than  men  for  the  delicate  work  of  training  the 
younger  pupils  in  our  schools.  It  is  almost  as  generally  admitted  that 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  as  successful  as  men  are  with  the  older  chil- 
dren. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  very  general  popular  indisposition  to  pay 
them,  as  teachers,  in  just  proportion  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
work  they  do.  This  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  following  statistics, 
which  we  condense  from  an  interesting  paper  lately  published  in  the 
Tribufu,  The  averages  of  monthly  wages  no  doubt  exaggerate  the  rela- 
tive difference  between  the  pay  of  the  two  classes,  since  the  men,  for  the 
most  part,  occupy  what  are  considered  the  higher  positions,  and  conse- 
quently receive  the  greater  pay.  Yet,  making  due  allowance  for  that, 
the  discrepancy  between  the  wages  of  male  and  female  teachers  is  much 
too  great  to  be  consistent  with  justice.  According  to  the  last  census, 
there  were  in  the  United  States  150,241  teachers,  of  whom  100,000 
were  women.  In  some  of  the  States  the  proportion  of  women  teachers 
is  still  greater.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  six  times  as  many  female 
teachers  as  males.  In  Vermont  the  proportion  is  Uve  to  one,  and  in 
Iowa  three  to  one.  In  the  large  cities  the  preponderance  of  female 
teachers  is  most  marked.  In  Chicago  there  are  24  men  to  24 1  women  ; 
in  Cincinnati,  60  to  324  ;  in  Milwaukee,  14  to  70.  St.  Louis  has  18 
to  166,  San  Francisco  25  to  183.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  difference 
is  increased  :  Boston  has  only  67  men  to  565  women ;  Providence,  9  to 
142  ;  Brooklyn,  27  to  510 ;  Philadelphia,  81  to  1,293  ;  Baltimore,  42  to 
335  ;  and  Washington,  4  to  56.  Louisville  has  29  male  teachers  to  103 
women.  In  this  city,  in  i860,  three-quarters  of  the  public  school- 
teachers were  women.  In  1866  there  were  only  178  males  out  of  over 
2,000  teachers,  and  the  relative  numbers  have  since  remained  about  the 
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same.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  disproportion  is  simply  that  teach- 
ing does  not  afford  as  good  an  opening  for  men  as  other  occupations  ; 
and  as  people  will  always  seek  for  the  best  attainable  pay  and  employ- 
ment, this  field  has  almost  been  abandoned  to  women.  It  is  true  that 
the  time  required  to  fit  a  young  man  to  become  a  teacher  is  short,  and 
the  lowest  salary  ($i,ooo)  is  a  little  better  than  the  average  in  other 
occupations ;  yet  when  it  is  considered  that  the  beginner  has  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  but  a  prospective  salary  of  $2,500  or  $3,000,  and  even 
that  only  afler  years  of  labor,  it  is  no  wonder  that  few  desire  to  adopt 
teaching,  except  as  a  temporary  occupation.  According  to  the  State 
census  of  i860,  the  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers,  inclusive  of 
board,  in  thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  was  $30  for  men  and  $17  for 
women.  In  the  six  New  England  States  alone,  the  proportion  was 
$32.46  for  men,  and  $16.33  ^^^  women  ;  and  the  excess  of  the  former 
was  greatest  in  Massachusetts,  being  $48.90  to  $19.02.  The  highest 
average  pay  given  to  women  was  in  Rhode  Island,  being  $20. 34  per 
month.  In  this  city  the  salaries  of  public-school  teachers  at  the  same 
time  ranged  from  $250,  the  lowest  salary  for  women,  to  $1,500,  the 
highest  for  men,  per  annum.  The  lowest  salary  of  female  teachers  is 
now  $400,  and  the  average  is  $600,  exclusive  of  principals  and  vice- 
principals,  who  get  $1,600  and  $i,ioa  The  lowest  salary  of  male 
teachers  is  $1,000,  tlie  average  being  $1,400.  Male  principals  receive 
$2,500  and  $3,000,  according  to  attendance,  and  vice-principals,  $2,000. 
There  are  49  male  and  138  female  principals  in  the  city,  those  in  boys' 
schools  alone  being  men.  The  highest  salary  that  any  female  teacher 
receives  is  $2,000,  which  is  paid  to  the  principal  of  a  school  in  St  Louis. 
There  is  a  lady  in  San  Francisco  who  receives  $1,800  for  teaching  mod- 
em languages;  and  one  lady  principal  in  this  city  receives  $1,700.  But 
these  are  exceptional  cases. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. — Notwithstanding  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  and 
the  Fenian  excitement,  the  educational  question  continues  to  be  the 
chief,  as  it  is  the  most  important  question  before  the  people.  Mr.  Lowe's 
speech  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  .Bright's  at  Manchester,  the  discussions  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere,  plainly  show  that  a  reform  cannot  long  be 
delayed.  A  liberal,  non-sectarian  educational  policy  must  be  adopted, 
and  that  soon.  The  aristocracy  naturally  oppose  every  measure  calculated 
to  subvert  their  prerogatives  :  but  the  people  are  growing  more  and  more 
in  earnest ;  and  their  demand  for  free  education  must,  in  the  end,  pre- 
vail. It  is  surprising  that  the  Lords  can  be  so  blind  to  what  is  inevi- 
table as  to  commit  themselves,  as  they  did,  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples expressed  in  the  resolutions  submitted  to  them  by  Earl  Russell, 
December  2d,  for  they  will  have  to  accept  them  sooner  or  later,  or  be 
themselves  overthrown.  The  resolutions  were  in  substance  as  follows  : 
That  the  education  of  the  working-classes  ought  to  be  extended  and 
improved  ;  that  every  child  has  a  moral  right  to  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right  ; 
that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  hindered  by  religious 
differences,  nor  should  the  employment  of  the  young  in  labor  be  allowed 
to  deprive  them  of  education ;  that  Parliament  and  Government  should 
aid  in  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  by  providing  for  the  better 
administration  of  charitable  endowments ;  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
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and  Cambridge  may  be  made  more  useful  to  the  nation  by  the  removal 
of  restrictions  and  the  better  distribution  of  their  large  revenues;  and 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  would  be  conducive  to  the  public  benefit.  In  the  discussion 
caflled  up  by  these  resolutions,  it  was  claimed  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  shown  from  the  marriage-register. 
are  unable  to  write  their  names  ;  and  that  at  least  one  million  of  English 
children  are  unprovided  with  any  means  of  education.  It  was  conceded 
by  the  Government  that  nearly  eleven  thousand  parishes  are  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  existing  educational  system.  And  unless  the  sys- 
tem is  radically  changed,  these  neglected  parishes,  which  most  of  all  need 
State  assistance,  must  go  without  schools,  or  depend  upon  pri\'ate  charity 
for  them.  The  power  of  the  Government  is  limited  to  the  assistance  of 
schools  already  established,  and  the  consequence  is  that  those  who  really 
need  help  receive  none  ;  while  millions  of  money,  granted  for  education, 
are  lavished  on  schools  which  might  very  well  do  .without  such  assistance, 

FRANCE. — ^Two  maps,  lately  published  in  Paris,  are  entitled  "France 
that  can  read,  ^d  France  that  can  write. "  In  the  latter  the  districts  im 
which  persons  married  in  1866  could  not  sign  the  register — in  a  propor- 
tion varying  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  per  cent — are  marked  in  black.. 
Fiftj'-five  departments  are  thus  indicated,  comprising  all  the  south,  centre,, 
and  west  of  France.  The  average  of  the  illiterate  married  in  1 866  is  thirty- 
three  per  cent.  The  Sihcky  which  sums  up  these  statistics,  exclaims  :• 
"One-third  of  France  unable  either  to  read  or  write  !  Fifty-five  depart- 
ments out  of  eighty-nine  in  which  the  number  of  illiterate  persons  is 
from  thirty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  Is  it  not  a  shame  ?  And  we  talk 
of  a  new  military  organization  !  Let  us  rather  busy  ourselves  with  the 
instruction  of  this  black  phalanx  of  ignorance;  let  us  devote  to  this 
national  work  a  tithe  of  the  millions  we  uselessly  squander.  Let  us- 
begin  by  beating  Prussia  on  this  ground.  As  regards  primary  instruc- 
tion we  are  in  the  lowest  rank  of  the  European  powers,  and  we  imagine- 
ourselves  to  be  marching  at  the  head  of  civilization  !" 

NORWAY  has  enjoyed  a  national  system  of  public  education  since- 
1739,  and  the  system  underwent  a  complete  revision  in  i860.  Itsfun^- 
damental  principles  are,  that  every  child  must  be  taught ;  that  the  schools* 
shall  be  free  to  all ;  and  that  the  education  provided  must  be  plain  a»d: 
useful,  and  based  on  moral  and  religious  training.  The  instruction, 
embraces  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  selected  portions  of  geogra- 
phy, natural  history  and  general  history,  singing,  and  religion.  Every 
child  is  obliged  to  attend  a  national  school  at  least  twelve  full  weeks  a 
year  from  the  time  it  is  eight  years  old,  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be 
receiving  proper  education  at  home  or  elsewhere. 

NEW  ZEALAND. — ^New  Zealand  has  resolved  to  found  a  university. 
Meetings  have  been  held  in  Dunedin,  the  capital,  and  the  legislature  has 
been  petitioned  on  the  subject  In  the  mean  time,  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, scholarships  are  to  be  founded,  which  will  be  open  to  all  young 
men  resident  within  the  colony,  and  obtained  by  public  competition,  Xm 
enable  the  successful  candidates  to  complete  their  education  at  one  of  the 
universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  at  any  university  of  established 
r^utation,->--^he  selection  to  be  made  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
scholars. 
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THE  worst  text-book  of  Geometry '  we  have  ever  seen  is  the  one  be- 
fore us.  It  is  so  utterly  bad  in  plan,  treatment,  scope,  and  design, 
that  it  would  receive  no  notice  from  us,  were  it  not  for  certain  favorable 
notices  it  has  had  from  quarters  that  render  it  capable  of  doing  harm. 

We  expect  usually  to  find  in  a  text-book  of  this  kind,  at  least  accu- 
racy of  expression  and  something .  like  logical  reasoning.  How  far 
such  expectations  can  be  realized  in  Benson's  Geometry,  the  samples 
afforded  below  will  serve  to  show.  The  author  proposes  to  correct 
present  methods  of  teaching  Geometry,  and  particularly  to  substitute  for 
the  **  reductio  ad  absurdum"  process  the  direct  nuihod.  He  administers 
a  dignified  rebuke  to  Euclid  for  his  loose  method  of  reasoning,  and 
especially  because  so  many  generations  of  men  have  been  misled  by  his 
"sophistical''  method  to  believe  that  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  cir- 
cumference is  I  :  3. 141 59  etc.  ^ 

The  author  informs  us  that  though  Archimedes  discovered  that  the  vol- 
umes of  the  cone,  sphere,  and  cylinder  of  similar  dimensions  are  in  the 
proportion  of  i,  2,  and  3,  it  was  reserved  for  Benson  to  add  a  fourth 
term  to  this  sequence,  by  proving  that  the  cone,  sphere,  cylinder,  and 
cube  of  similar  dimensions  contain  volumes  in  the  proportions  of 
I,  2,  3,  and  4. 

It  seems  necessary,  after  this  statement,  to  assure  our  readers  that  we 
are  quite  serious,  and  that  we  are  criticising  a  real  text-book,  printed  in 
(bis  city,  and  adopted  by  authority  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  But 
we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  specimens  from  the  book. 
The  following  definition  first  attracts  notice:  ''Mathematics  is  that 
science  which  treats  of  those  abstract  quantities  known  as  numbers, 
symbols^  and  magnitudes."  So  Mr.  Benson  confines  Mathematics  to  the 
consideration  of  abstract  quantities,  of  which  symbols  form  a  class.  This 
16  certainly  new  and  original. 

The  fifth  "definition"  reads  as  follows  :  "Geometers  define  a  point, 
position  without  magnitude ;  but  to  give  a  point  position,  would  entitle 
it  to  the  three  dimensions  of  magnitude,  whereas  a  point  in  Geometiy 
expresses  no  dimension  :"  from  which  one  would  infer  that  the  author 
discards  the  term  entirely ;  byt  an  examination  of  the  book  proves  the 
contrary. 

The  nineteenth  definition  refers  to  measured  or  subtended  angles  in 
the  circle,  and  ends  thus  :  "  Hence  equal  angles  will  be  measured  by 
equal  arcs,  and  subtended  by' equal  arcs  ;  therefore  equal  arcs  measure 
or  subtend  equal  angles."  By  Which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  part  of 
Mr.  Benson's  "direct  method"  to  substitute  statement  for  demonstration. 

The  first  proposition  of  Book  First  is  a  problem  requiring  the  con- 
struction of  an  isosceles  triangle ;  and  the  corollary,  by  using  the  definition 
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quoted  above,  concludes  that  in  an  isosceles  triangle  the  angles  opposite 
the  equal  sides  are  equal.  After  this,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the 
well-known  first  proposition  of  Legendre  should  be  found  in  this  work, 
but  we  recognize  it  as  the  ninth  of  the  First  Book,  though  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  plan  of  the  author  that  requires  its  demonstration. 

The  objectionable  features  thus  far  referred  to,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
ftot  in  the  author's  conclusions,  but  in  the  method  of  deducing  them. 
There  are  errors,  however,  of  a  graver  character.  To  give  specimens  of 
all  the  bad  features  in  one  selection,  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  the 
jd  corollary  to  the  17th  proposition  of  Book  Sixth.  The  proposition 
reads  as  follows  :  ** Every  pyramid  is  one-third  the  prism  of  the  same  base 
mnd  aiiUude^  and  every  cone  is  one-third  of  the  cylinder  with  the  same  base  and 
MlHiude,  or  cj^ry  pyramidal  solid  is  one-third  the  solid  of  the  same  base  and 
tdUiuder 

After  demonstrating  this  proposition,  or  the  first  portion  of  it  (the  last 
clause  is,  of  course,  not  demonstrable),  the  author  disposes  in  the  first 
corollary  of  the  relation  between  the  cone,  sphere,  and  cylinder,  and 
then  gives  the  following  specimen  of  his  own  direct  method  : 

*•  Cor.  2.  If  the  parallelogram  BEGC  be  revolved  around  the  fixed  axis 
BC,  it  will  generate  a  cylinder  (VI.  def.  24)  ;  the  semicircle  BNC  will 
generate  a  sphere  (VI.  def.  17) ;  and  the  triangle  BGC  will  generate  a 
cone  (VI.  def.  21).  The  cone  will  be  one-third  the  cylinder  (VI.  17V 
and  the  sphere  will  be  two-thirds  the  same  cylinder  (VI.  17,  cor.  i). 
The  triangle  BOP  having  one-half  altitude  and  one-half  base  of  the  tri- 
angle BGC,  will  generate  a  cone  one-eighth  of  the  cone 
generated  by  the  triangle  BGC  (VI.  1 6,  cor.  3 )  ;  hence,        b  ■ 

one-twelfth  of  the  cylinder  generated  by  the  square 
BENP ;  and  the  cone  generated  by  the  triangle  BNP 
is  one-half  cone  generated  by  the  triangle  BGC  (VI. 
16,  cor.  i)  ;  hence,  four  times  cone  generated  by  the 
triangle  BOP.  And  the  hemisphere  generated  by  the 
quadrant  BNP  is  two-thirds  cylinder  generated  by  the 
square  BENP  (VI.  17,  cor.  1),  or  eight  times  cone 
generated  by  the  triangle  BOP.  Let  the  triangle  BSN 
be  described  on  BN,  equal  to  the  triangle  BON  (I.  23 
and  15,  cor.  4).  Then  the  trapezium  BSNP  will 
generate  a  solid  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  a  cylinder 
one-half  cylinder  generated  by  the  square  BENP,  and 
a  cone  one-sixth  of  the  same  cylinder,  or  eight  times 
the  cone  generated  by  the  triangle  BOP,  making  a  solid  equivalent  to 
the  hemisphere  generated  by  the  quadrant  BNP  on  the  same  radius  PN 
and  same  altitude  BP.  But  the  triangle  BNP  is  common  to  both  the 
trapezium  BSNP  and  the  quadrant  BNP,  and  generates  in  each  case 
the  solid  equivalent  to  four  times  cone  generated  by  the  triangle  BOP ; 
therefore  the  segment  BN  and  the  triangle  BSN  generate  an  equivalence 
of  solid,  or  four  times  cone  generated  by  the  triangle  BOP ;  conse- 
quently the  segment  BN  and  the  triangle  BSN  are  equivalent  (I.  ax.  i)." 

We  trust  the  reader  will  carefully  consider  this  direct  jump  at  the 
conclusion,  because  upon  this  **  consequently"  depends  the  author's  fame 
as  a  discoverer,  and  moreover  bebause  it  is  entirely  wrong.  The  seg- 
ment and  the  triangle  are  not  equivalent.  The  sections  of  equal  solids 
of  revolution  are  equivalent  only  when  the  centres  of  these  sections  de- 
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scribe  equal  paths.  The  consideration  of  this  principle  does  not  belong 
to  Elementary  Geometry,  and  is  entirely  beyond  our  author's  grasp. 
The  statement  of  the  law  involved  in  such  cases  is — The  volume  of  a  body 
of  r evolution  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  generating  surface  and  the  space 
described  by  its  centre  of  gravity  during  the  gemraiion  of  the  body,  (See 
Weisbach's  "Mechanics,"  vol.  i.  p.  io6.)  It  is  known  to  students  of 
Mechanics  as  one  of  Guldinus's  properties.  Now  it  follows  from  the 
above  law,  that  when  two  equivalent  solids  of  revolution  are  generated  by 
surfaces  whose  centres  describe  unequal  paths,  the  area  or  surface  mov- 
ing in  the  shorter  path  will  be  the  larger  in  extent.  The  centre  of  the 
segment  is  manifestly  nearer  the  axis  than  the  centre  of  the  triangle,  and 
is  consequently  the  larger  area.  The  ratio  of  these  areas  is  very  nearly 
8  :  7.  We  have  not  space  for  the  remainder  of  this  corollary ;  a  single 
clause  will  be  sufficient :  "When  a  greater  surface  upon  same  radius 
generates  a  greater  solid,  and  a  less  surface  generates  a  less  solid,  equiva- 
lent surfaces  must  generate  equivalent  solids  on  the  same  radius ;  and, 
conversely,  when  we  have  equivalent  solids  generated  upon  the  same 
radius,  the  generating  surfaces  are  equivalent;  therefore  (I.  ax.  i)  the 
quadrant  BNP  is  three-fourths  of  the  square  BENP,  or  the  semicircle 
BNC  is  three-fourths  of  the  parallelogram  BEGC,  or  any  circle  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  circumscribing  square,  or  Thru  Times  Square  of 
Radius." 

The  author  evidently  believes  that  all  equivalent  areas  formed  within 
the  parallelogram  BEGC  would  generate  equivalent  solids  if  revolved 
about  B,  C.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  see  how  he  can  object  to  the  follow- 
ing, after  that  corollary  :  The  triangles  BCG  and  BEG  are  equal,  and 
must,  when  revolved  about  BC,  generate  an  ''  equivalence  of  solid  "  The 
triangle  BCG  generates  a  cone  and  BEG  the  remainder  of  the  whole 
cylinder.  Therefore  the  cone  is  one-half  the  cylinder.  To  be  sure  this 
is  somewhat  contradictory  of  the  original  proposition,  but  we  offer  it  as 
a  good  sample  of  Mr.  Benson's  direct  method.  There  are  nearly  seven 
pages  of  this  proposition,  with  its  corollaries  and  scholia.  We  have  only 
space  for  scholium  i,  which  is  suggestive.  It  reads  as  follows  :  ''There- 
fore the  second  corollary  gives  the  solution  to  the  long-mooted  and 
much-vexed  question  of  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  showing  that  the 
perplexity  of  it  arose  from  the  ungeometrical  supposition  (V.  25,  schol. ) 
that  'the  circle  is  a  regular  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  all  conclusions  derived  from  a  fallacious  suppo- 
sition will  give  perplexity  so  long  as  the  supposition  is  maintained,  and 
must  necessarily  involve  contradictions  to  the  rigor  of  geometrical  rea- 
soning. And  when  demonstrations  are  conducted  consistently  with 
established  definitions,  axioms,  and  propositions,  all  conclusions  de- 
rived from  them  are  unimpeachable,  and  are  valuable  to  a  system  of 
scientific  truths." 

We  trust  we  have  given  enough  to  establish  the  truth  of  our  statement 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the  book  is  so  utterly  worthless  as  to 
be  undeserving  of  notice  in  a  public  journal,  if  it  had  not  already  been 
recommended  by  professors  of  mathematics  and  some  prominent 
journals,  and  its  adoption  in  the  public  schools  thereby  secured. 
The  careless  kindheartedness  which  has  wrought  this  result  is  abun- 
dantly rewarded  by  the  conspicuous  acknowledgments  of  the  author  in 
his  book. 
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Most  of  our  popular  treatises  on  Rhetoric  limit  the  field  of  their  in- 
quiries mainly  to  one  department  of  the  art  of  composition ;  namelyi 
that  of  writing  or  discoursing  effectively.  The  treatise*  before  us,  how- 
ever, makes  rhetoric  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  composition.  "  Rhet- 
oric," says  the  author,  "is  the  Art  of  Discourse," — "  the  Art  of  construct- 
ing Discourse."  The  propriety  of  this  extended  application  of  the  term 
might  be  questioned.  "Speaking  rhetorically,"  like  "speaking  gram- 
matically," denotes  a  certain  manner  of  speaking  or  discoursing.  This 
implies  that  rhetoric,  like  grammar,  properly  treats,  not  of  discourse  as 
a  whole,  but  of  a  certain  department  of  the  subject  Making  use  of  the 
term,  however,  as  the  author  does,  he  properly  gives  a  very  prominent 
place,  indeed  the  chief  place,  to  Invention.  No  treatise  on  composition 
can  be  considered  as  complete  that  ignores  this  vital  point,  the  very  point 
in  regard  to  which  learners  most  need  instruction  and  guidance.  As  our 
author  says,  "It  respects  the  soul  and  substance  of  discourse — ^the 
thought  which  is  communicated."  And  we  are  pleased  to  see  this  pait 
of  the  work  so  fully,  so  methodically,  and  so  clearly  treated.  It  abounds 
also  in  exercises,  calling  continually  on  the  student  for  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  he  has  learned,  and  is  thus  calculated  to  lead 
him,  step  by  step,  to  the  comparatively  easy  acquisition  of  an  art,  the 
early  attempts  at  which  are  generally  so  dry  and  unsatisfactory  to  both 
pupils  and  teachers. 

The  second  division  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  style.  This  is  treated 
in  an  exceedingly  systematic,  able,  and  thorough  manner.  The  work, 
as  a  whole,  forms  the  most  complete,  and,  at  the  same  time,  concise 
manual  we  have  ever  seen-  on  the  art  of  composition  ;  for  such  in  fact 
it  is.  It  is  not,  however,  an  elementary  work  ;  nor  does  it  profess  to  be« 
It  is  for  learners,  but  for  learners  possessing  some  maturity  of  mind.  It 
is  adapted  for  use  in  colleges  and  academies ;  and  for  such  institutions 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  text-book  required,  and  better  calculated  to 
serve  the  end  designed  than  any  other  corresponding  treatise  within  our 
knowledge. 

Dt.  Tyndall's  new  work*  is  a  publication  of  his  course  of  Eight  Lec- 
tures on  "Sound,"  delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution.  Like  his 
lectures  on  "Heat,"  these  are  marked  by  a  simplicity  of  style  and  an 
earnest  eloquence,  which  render  the  subject  interesting  to  all  intelligent 
persons,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  had  a  scientific  training. 

The  first  lecture  relates  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  sound.  In  its  opening 
sentences  Dr.  Tyndall  takes  a  great  stride  toward  accepting  Dr.  Car- 
penter's daring  hypothesis,  that  the  physical  and  the  so-called  vital  forces 
are  mutually  correlative  and  convertible.  He  maintains  that  our  sensa- 
tions proceed  from  motion  ;  that  what  the  nerves  convey  to  the  brain  is 
in  all  cases  motion  :  but  this  is  a  motion,  not  of  the  whole,  it  is  a  vibra- 
tion or  tremor  of  the  molecules  or  smallest  particles  of  the  nerve — ^a  pulse 
or  wave.  Sound  is  produced  by  concussion  and  propagated  by  vibration. 
When  a  collodion  balloon,  containing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gases,  is  fired,  the  gases  combine  and  generate  a  vast  amount  of  heat ; 
the  air  about  the  focus  suddenly  expands  and  forces  the  surrouhding  air 

(*)  Tm  Art  of  Diaoounsi.    By  HxiniT  N.  Dat.    New  York :  C.  Scrlbnor  &  Co.    Price  $1.00. 
<*)  SouKD— A  Ooanie  of  Elffht  Lectarot».  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.    By  JouN  Ttitdau^ 
LL.  D.,  P.  B.  8.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Ce.    ISmo,  pp.  835.    $SJO. 
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away ;  this  motion  is  transmitted  from  one  particle  to  another,  and  at 
lenglh  announces  itself  to  the  auditoiy  nerve  as  sound.  The  intensity 
of  sound  depends  upon  the  density  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  gener- 
ated ;  also  upon  the  amount  of  matter  set  in  motion  :  for  the  latter  reason 
it  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  If  confined  so  as  to 
prevent  lateral  diffusion,  little  intensity  is  lost,  even  though  the  wave  be 
conducted  through  a  long  distance.  Biot  carried  on  a  conversation  in 
low  tones  through  an  iron  pipe  3, 1 20  feet  long.  Sound  may  be  reflected 
or  refracted.  Echoes  are  the  result  of  reflection.  Concave  mirrors  re- 
flect the  waves  to  a  focus,  as  they  do  the  ix'aves  of  light  and  heat.  In 
passing  through  a  double  convex  lens  of  suitable  material  the  waves  are 
refracted.  The  rapidity  with  which  sound  moves  depends  upon  the 
density  and  elasticity  of  the  medium  through  which  it  travels,  being 
retarded  by  increased  density  and  accelerated  by  increased  elasticity. 
It  depends  somewhat  also  upon  molecular  structure,  the  velocity  being 
greater  along  the  fibre  of  wood  than  along  or  across  the  rings. 

The  second  lecture  refers  mainly  to  musical  tones.  Dr.  Tyndall  here 
gives  the  most  minute  description  of  the  syren  that  we  have  ever  read.  His 
language  is  so  graphic,  that  even  without  the  aid  of  the  excellent  engrav- 
ing, the  reader  could  easily  figure  the  instrument  for  himself.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  human  voice  and  of  the  power  of  the  ear  is  detailed.  An 
explanation  of  artificial  deafness  is  given,  and  excellent  observations  are 
made  respecting  the  conduction  of  musical  sounds  through  liquids  and 
solids.  Lecture  third,  on  the  vibrations  of  strings,  is  well  worthy  of 
careful  examination.  A  thorough  perusal  of  it  by  musical  instructors 
would  give  them  some  theoretical  knowledge  which  many  of  them  lack, 
and  would  prevent  them  from  committing  the  blunders  so  common  in 
so-called  scientific  instruction.  The  fourth  lecture,  on  the  vibrations  of 
rods,  fixed  and  free,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  engravings,  showing  the 
results  of  investigations  by  Wheatstone,  Chladin,  Faraday,  and  Strehlke. 

The  sixth  lecture  is  devoted  to  ** Sounding  Flames,"  a  subject  which 
has  lately  attracted  much  attention.  In  1777  Dr.  Higgins  noted  the 
tones  of  the  hydrogen-flame  surrounded  by  a  tube.  Chladin  first  inves- 
tigated their  nature,  and  showed  that  the  tones  were  those  of  the  surround- 
ing tube.  This  conclusion  was  verified  in  1818  by  Faraday's  experi- 
ments. In  1857  Count  Schaffgotsch  and  Dr.  Tyndall  made  extended 
observations  confirmatory  of  those  by  the  investigators  just  named.  They 
discovered  that  when  an  ordinary  gas-flame  was  surmounted  by  a  short 
tube,  a  strong  falsetto  voice,  pitched  to  the  note  of  the  tube,  or  its  octave, 
caused  the  flame  to  quiver,  and  when  the  note  of  the  tube  was  suffi- 
ciently high,  the  flame  could  be  extinguished.  A  flame,  burning  silently 
in  its  tube,  may  be  excited  to  singing  when  the  voice  is  raised  to  the 
proper  pitch.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  singing  will  cease  when 
the  sound  of  the  note  is  interrupted ;  under  other  circumstances  the 
flapie  will  only  quiver,  while  again  it  will  remain  singing  continuously. 
In  1858  Professor  Leconte,  while  at  a  musical  party,  observed  that  soon 
after  the  music  commenced,  the  naked  flames  of  some  fish-tail  burners 
exhibited  pulsations  which  were  exactly  synchronous  with  the  audible 
beats.  "A  deaf  man  might  have  seen  the  harmony."  The  phenomenon 
did  not  take  place  until  the  discharge  of  gas  was  so  regulated  that  the  flame 
approximated  to  the  condition  of  flaring.  Experiment  showed  that  the 
effects  were  not  produced  by  jarring  of  the  floor  or  walls,  but  that  they 
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must  have  been  owing  to  the  direct  influence  of  aerial  sonorous  pulses 
upon  the  burning  jet  Dr.  Tyndall  gives  some  remarkable  experiments 
upon  sensitive  flames,  showing  that  they  may  be  shortened,  lengthened, 
and  even  changed  in  color  by  certain  tones,  and  in  some  cases  by  in- 
tonation of  certain  vowels. 

No  other  physicist  so  truly  presents  scientific  matters  as  Dr.  Tyndall 
does.  Without  degrading  science,  he  proves  that  it  requires  no  complex 
dialect  to  express  its  principles  or  explain  its  facts.  His  works  are 
among  the  ablest  contributions  of  our  day  to  physics ;  yet  they  are  so 
clear  that  the  man  unlearned  in  the  schools  can  readily  understand  them. 
Though  containing  less  of  original  research  and  travelling  more  in  the  beat- 
en path  than  "  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  these  lectures  on  Sound  are 
not  less  valuable,  for  they  bring  forward  many  investigations  little  known 
and  present  facts  already  familiar  in  new  and  unexpected  connections. 

In  preparing  the  original  edition  of  his  "English  Literature  of  the 
19th  Century,"  Mr.  Cleveland  allowed  his  feelings  as  a  philanthropist  to 
overbalance  his  sense  of  duty  as  a  critic,  so  that  his  selections  were  made, 
in  many  instances,  not  for  their  literary  excellence,  or  because  they  best 
represented  the  style  of  the  authors,  but  purely  because  the  sentiment 
expressed  was  anti-slavery.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in 
this  direction,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fearless  ex- 
pression of  at  that  time  unpopular  opinion,  which  characterized  the 
early  editions  of  his  books.  How  far  his  influence  served  to  prepare  the 
present  generation  for  the  work  that  has  fallen  to  it  to.  do,  there  is  of 
course  no  means  of  estimating.  It  was  certainly  not  insignificant  The 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  this  work  alone,  scattered  through  the  schools 
of  the  land,  must  have  exerted  no  small  influence  upon  the  thousands  of 
impressible  minds  subjected  to  their  teachings.  But  this,  however  good 
and  desirable  in  itself,  was  not  the  legitimate  business  of  a  text-book  of 
literature.  We  are  therefore  pleased  to  see  that,  in  bringing  out  the 
present  revised  and  enlarged  edition,*  Mr.  Cleveland  has  **felt  at  liberty" 
to  drop  "most  of  the  protests  against  the  barbaric  past,  to  give  the  room 
thus  gained  to  excerpts  of  a  more  strictly  literary  character"  (Pref.,  p.  5) ; 
thus  adding  materially  to  the  literary  value  of  his  work.  Thirty  new 
authors  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  among  whom  are,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Charlotte  Bront6,  Robert  Browning,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Hugh 
Miller,  Shelley,  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  Ruskin.  Supplementary  lists  of 
secondary  authors  have  been  appended  to  each  decade,  with  short  notices 
of  their  chief  works, — in  all  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  authors,  most 
of  whom  were  not  mentioned  in  the  previous  editions.  A  few  of  those 
who  were  represented  by  selections  before,  have  now  been  transferred  to 
the  supplementary  lists,  to  make  room  for  the  new  authors  we  have 
mentioned.  Several  that  are  still  represented  might  be  served  in  the 
same  manner,  with  advantage  to  the  book,  and  their  places  filled  with 
better  selections  from  better  writings.  This,  however,  might  possibly 
injure  the  popularity  of  the  collection  ;  for  the  best  writers  are  seldom 
fiivorites  with  the  multitude.  Evidently  Mr.  Cleveland  appreciated  the 
pdpular  demand  when  he  gave  as  much  space  to  Tupper  as  to  Robert 
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Browning ;  more  to  Hood  than  to  Teiinyson ;  as  much  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
banld  as  to  Shelley;  and  to  Anna  Jameson  as  much  as  to  Mrs.  Browning. 
As  an  editor,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  conscientious  and  faithful.  His  work 
is  done  carefully  and  well,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  volume 
will  prove,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  even  more  widely  useful  and  accept- 
able than  was  the  original  work. 

Mr.  Silber,  already  favorably  known  by  his  "Progressive  Greek 
Lessons,''  has  prepared  a  brief  Latin  course*  for  beginners,  which  con- 
tains an  epitome  of  Latin  Grammar,  followed  by  reading  exercises,  notes, 
and  references  to  standard  Latin  grammars,  together  with  a  vocabulary 
and  exercises  in  Latin  prose  composition.  So  much  is  comprised  in 
so  little  space,  that  at  first  the  course  appears  superficial  It  is  not  super- 
ficial, however,  though  somewhat  too  precise  and  detailed.  It  will  be 
more  useful  for  cramming  purposes,  previous  to  examinations,  than  as 
a  book  for  beginners.  The  Reader  resembles  others  of  its  kind,  being 
based  upon  Jacobs'.  The  notes  are  good,  formed  after  the  excellent 
model  set  by  Dr.  Owen  in  his  Greek  Commentaries.  They  certainly 
approach  the  happy  medium — few  translations  of  passages,  but  many  refr 
eirences  to  the  Grammar.  This  course  is  a  good  one  for  the  student, 
good  to  make  him  think.  It  is  one  of  the  best  that  we  have  seen  for  the 
u^e  of  those  taking  up  the  study  at  an  advanced  age. 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  urged  Mr.  Boyd  to  annotate  some  of  the  older 
English  Prose  Classics  for  use  in  schools.  Yielding  to  this  suggestion, 
he  has  published  Bacon's  Essays,*  with  critical  and  explanatoiy  notes. 
The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  excellent,  but  the  execution  is  ver}*  defec- 
tive. There  is  too  much  padding  about  it  Reviews  of  Bacon's  Essays, 
by  five  authors,  and  critical  estimates  of  his  ability  by  six  others,  are  pre- 
fixed. The  student  should  have  been  permitted  to  form  an  estimate  for 
himself.  The  notes  themselves  are  voluminous,  and  in  many  cases  of 
no  value  whatever.  The  greater  number  might  have  been  omitted  with 
profit,  and  had  the  book  been  half  its  size  it  would  have  been  twice  as 
useful.  The  volume  seems  to  have  been  manufactured  on  the  principle 
which  obtains  among  druggists  :  unless  the  bulk  is  large  and  the  price 
high,  people  will  not  take  the  medicine. 

A  Correction, — In  the  advertisement  of  the  ** Northern  Monthly,"  in 
our  December  number,  the  price  for  three  copies  to  one  club  was  said 
to  be  $7.     It  should  have  been  $7. 50. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

HeBsn.  Hard  &  Hongfaton :  Italiim  Jottrkets.  By  W.  D.  Howklls.  $S.OO.~Foub  Tsass 
AMowo  THB  Spanish  Axxbxoahs.    By  F.  HAsaATTSsK.    $2.00. 

Meanrs.  Harper  A  Broe.:  Thk  Huousnotb.  By  Samusl  SiiiLxa.— Tm  HuouxiroT  Fa  kilt. 
By  Sarah  Tttlkb.— BrxDiKCEa  or  CHRisTiAinTT  iw  thb  19th  Cbntubt.    By  Albsht  Bariom. 

Jf  r.  M.  W.  Dodd :  On  Both  Sidbb  or  thb  8ba.  By  the  aatbor  of ''  The  CbroDicIes  of  the  Schon- 
ben;<k>tta  Family."  $1.75,— Thb  CurroRS  Housbhold.  ByJ.P.  Moorb.  $1.35.— Thb  Littlb 
Fox ;  or,  thb  Stobt  or  MoCLorrocK^a  Abctio  Bxfxdition.    Written  for  the  yoan^r.   $1.00.  M 

(•)  A  Latdc  Bbasbs.    By  Wk.  B.  Silbbb,  A.  M.    N«w  York:  A.  B.  Bamea  *  Co.     ISao, 

« pp.  S96. 
(^  Lord  Baoon'b  EaaATB.    By  jAMsa  Boti>.   Kew  Tork :  A.  8.  Baraea  A  Co. 
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Educational   Text-Books. 

gutot's  geographies. 

4V  **  Inoompartbly  superior  to  anytbing  published.'*— Pro/.  Agattiz. 

49~  **  One  of  the  ablest  physical  Geographers  of  the  world."— Pn^f.  /.  A,  Dana. 

49~  "  Oreatly  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  published.'*— P^.  Joteph  Uavry, 


Over  100,000  Copies  have  been  sold  since  tiieir  first  puhiicaHon. 
Fbof.  GUYOT'8  Series  now  includes  the  following  Text  Books: 

I.— Primaxy,  or  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 
One  quarto  volume,  with  orer  100  elegant  illustrations. 

II.— The  Intermediate  Geography. 

In  one  quarto  volume,  elegantly  illustrated,  containing  46  maps,  12  of  whicli 
are  full-paged  maps,  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  colored  poHti- 
cally  and  physically,  embracing  colored  diagrams  for  the  construction  of  the 
maps  of  each  Continent,  and  also  colored  diagrams,  with  full  instructions  for 
drawing  the  maps  of  the  separate  States  of  tl^e  United  States. 

III.— Common  School  Geography. 

In  one  royal  quarto  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations,  containing  23  maps, 
of  which  five  are  double-page  maps,  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art, 
colored  politically  and  physically,  embracing  also  diagrams  for  the  oonstrue- 
Uon  of  maps  of  each  Continent. 

TO    TBACHER8. 
Teaches  desiring  to  examine  these  Text  IJooks,  can  procure  them  of  the  Pub- 

liahers  at  the  following  prices :— -The  Pbimaky,  75  cents;  the  Common  School 

GBOOSAPnT,  $1.50;  the  Jntkrmkdiatk  Geograpiit,  $1.00;  or  the  three  books 

will  be  sent  together  to  teachers  for  $8 .  00. 

B^"  Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  from  Instructors  who  have  practi- 

adly  tested  Prof.  Guyot's  Geographical  Text  Books,  will  be  sent  to  any  address. 

Falter  s  Popular  School  Arithmetics. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  is  more  perfectly  graded  and  more  truly  analytic  ; 
1 1  teaches  the  pupil  self-reliance  more  effectively  than  any  other  series,  and  at  the 
same  time  contains  five  times  as  many  examples  for  practice.  The  series  com- 
prises the  following  books : 

FELTER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS    GUastrated),   for  pupils  com- 

meocmg  the  study  of  Numbers. 
PELTKR'S  PRIMARY  ARITUMETIO,  mental  and  written,  with  and  without 

answers. 

FELTER'S  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC  (revised  edition),  with  and  witlk- 
out  answers. 

SSI  SiSc'^L^SffiW^^^^^^  ""*  ^""^>'  ^'^'^  ""'-*"• 

SS'IiSI!  FiJ.iJ,^.^^^'"*'  ABITHMETIC  (in  preparation). 
reLTER'8  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC  (k  press). 
TEACHER'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC-Prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of 
teachers,  and  contains  the  best  method  of  oral,  class  and  indiridaal  instrnotion, 
Bf-  To  TKAcnKBs.— Copies  of  those  Arithmetics  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  by 
m«J,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  80  cents  each  for  "Intermediate,"  "Commercial.*' 
•ad"  Practical,  and  16  cents  each  for  the  "First  Ussons,"  "Primary,"  "4- 
teUecttuJ,"  and  "  Manual" 

CHARLES  SCBIBNEB  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

«S4    BKUADWAr,   NEW- YORK. 


The  Teachers*  Book  Store, 

184  SOUTH  GMBK  STREET,  OHIGAGO,  ILL 


D.  W.  PROCTOR 

BespectAilly    axinouxioee   th.at   lie   lias   opened    » 

BOOZ,  STATI0irEE7&  SCHOOL  FUMISHING  STOEE 

lad  ta  prqpand  to  glT»  ■podal  attentloB  to  all  ordtn  Ibon  Tcft6h«t  nd  SchoQl  (MBoeia 

A    READING    I^OOM 

Dm  beoi  tanJidied  expreislj  fbr  the  nm  of  TMchcn.    Relbraoe  Bodks,  libnry  Booki,  uid  all  fte 
toadingBdnoaHninal  Joonialiw  ■ttbairaatfkja,  fr«e  of  chaise. 
.  AllareliiTiledtoeaU.    All  are  eqaVlj  weloome.    Let  no  one  hesitate  becanae  he  haa  no  hualiiaH^ 
libenatennaoJfcredonaUintNdiiotorjordenfiirtheNaUoiial  Beriea  of  School  BotAs, 

PARKER   AND    WATSON'S    READERS, 

MONTEITH   AND   McNALLY'S   GEOGRAPHIES, 

DA  VIES*   ARITHMETICS,  &c,  &e. 
ORMSByS  GUIDE  TO  GEOGRAPHY,  ('«»•«*.)   Dealsned  to  accompany  anj  Geogn* 
phlea or ontUne  Mapa.    FrioeMcta. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  Articles  for  eyerjr  School, 

SUPPLIED  ALWAYS  AT  FKW  ¥OBC  PBICE8 : 

AIJ>8  TO  gCnOOTj  IflSCIPLINB.    000  CertUloatea,  Cheeka,  Gaida,  etc $1  »S 

(They  Mtve  time  of  Record-Keeping,  and  reduce  '*  l:(cward8  "  to  a  perfect  aystcBi.) 
BLACK' UOAUD8,  with  perfect  ftate  •wrfaee,  neaUy  fhuned.  ready  made,  aU  aisea. 
BLACK-nOARn  RUBBKJtS: 
Ko.  0.  Sheep-ekin,  tmall  alze,  per  dosen.  .$9  OO  \  Ko.  8.  Lamb-akin,  Ana  ]ong  bleached  woo\.$S  O0 

1.  ••        regnlar  else,      *«  3  00\        4.  BrusseU.  NKW  and  neat JS  O0 

2.  •<       longer  wool^  better  Uniah  4  €M\        6.  CBAKoia-axnr,  paVd,  vely  anpeiior..    €  OO 

BLACK'ItOARJi  JSASJSZ.8:  Ko.  1.  SlAgle.  M  dTO.    Ho.  9l  Doable 4  0& 

BLACK'UOAJtD  SUPl'OiiT—Btmmoiid'B,    Complete  and  imbotanUal,  each €  OO 

Bl.A  rK'JtOAJtn  yOINTEHS  (9r  MAP  POJK  TEBH)  90  to 40 

BOOK  CA  jBiriJ?Jrii— Uancheater'e.    For  boys  and  girla,  yery  popular,  two  sixea,  each ....       SO 

C.i47>X-7<^*l./.«,  for  Teachers' Deakfl,  varied  styles,,  i^Tcred. $1  to  9  60 

CJaOCK  ANB  OhOBK,  Combined,     llmby's 2S  «• 

COXPOSl  Tl  ON  PAPMH^**  An  Edooatlonal  Novelty  **— 8  Noe.,  per  qniie 40 

CRAYOK'UOhBKR.    Just  Invented  and  patented,  each. 98 

CnoOUKT.    Gompleto  aet,  and  book,  in  boK--ezce  lent  atyle  for  achoola 10  OO 

eUBK-BOOT  BJMC'K,    Inpaperbox. ^,...        7S 

BJSSKS  AND  SBTTISJBS.    (Sfc  JUostrated  Circnlar.) 

OYMNA8Ti€!  AI>PAttATV8^DmA\>JtM>i\%  Rings,  Claba,  Wanda,  etc. 
OLOB  tCS,  all  kinds  and  aiaea.    Bee  **•  Special  Geographical  Uat" 
INK'  WKLLS-*  1  Unda. 

jljriir.rjp.vr^r— Soarlett'a  FaCcnt,  for  flmnglnk-wena,  etc-,  each 95 

**  KINnjCHGAJtrBN  BLOCKS/'  with  patterns,  per  box 1  SO 

MAI*  mnd  CUAMT  aurPOnr.    Adjustable  to  ereiyaise  of  Xq^  and  Charts  V%iy't.,.10  00 

•  Same,  made  of  Black  Walnnt 18  OO 

MBJ>  A  L  A— JVw  rewarda,  allvered.  new  end  appropriate  designs,  each 88 

MlCJtObCOPMH*    L  Slm^e  brass  moonted  ad|astable  maoniltor,  fcr  Botany,  Geology,  f^  1  XS 

^  9.  Compoond  fbr  minnte  or  mounted  ol^ects,  pillais  and  (  hMw. a,  m  box  S  C0 

MOrrOKSf  (70),  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boaxda,  in  paieket 78 

MVLTJVLICATJON  WALL'CABBH.TOlnehethyMtikSiW. 78 

NVMBRAL  1^/MJiri?^,  superior  style,  inob  lis,  Hi  8S,:  SamclUballa 1  JIO 

*'  OBJKiJT'TBACItlKO  ii/.f>r;Ktf ''— eSFormaandSoUda,  inbox 8  88 

8LA  TJi'  PBNCI L  SHA  RPJSNK  W,  seli-sharrening,  very  aimple lO 

SLATiSO,  **  KVRKKA'LJQUJD"  (Monger's),  for  making  an  enduring  and  nnrlTalled 

Bian  SoBTACs  on  old  or  new  beards  and  wall,  per  ^uurt  r^iart  coTera  about  100  aq.  ft }. . . .  8  OO 

SLATKD  /vi;^Kl&\«<,  convenient  and  economical,  per  100 8  OO 

8LA  TB  BUBBRRS,  to  eraae  without  wate-.— No.  1.  per  100^  $S. :  'No.  S.  Larger  per  lOO.lO  OO 

SPJBX£yJV<7-M  1*2 CA'M,  or '« Word-making*' Sticks  fbr  Primariana,  each. 88 

_   Fonta  of  lettera  and  fignrea,  en  card-board,  lor  tame.  In  box 88 

SJgNTKNCK'S TICKS,  for  Frlmariana,  •'  to  build  up  aentencea  " 88 

Seta  of  email  words,  on  card-board,  for  same,  Inbox SO 

T77JI77eAroxri;r£iia— FahrenheitScale-of  verybestmafce. 8  SO 

WORD'VARDS,  for  *<  Ottfeot  Teaching,"  200  commoa  namaab  in  box t  SO 
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THE  NATION." 


186&  SIXTH    VOLDHE.  1868. 


THE  NATTO?f.->''ThA  best  American,  and,  of  its  kind,  for  Americans,  the  best  exlatinir 
periodical."— A-ooM^  Union. 

THE  NATION *'  I  hare  never  taken  a  weekly  newspaper  which,  in  all  Its  departments, 

teso  satisfactory  to  me  as  Tqk  Nation.''— Hon.  J,  D.  (Aw,  Qao,  of  Ohio, 

THE  NATION.—*'  An  edacational  Joarnal  of  the  highest  order."— ^fsitncim  JSdueaiitmat 
Manihfy. 


THE  NATION.—'*  I  appreciate  Thb  Nation  far  above  any  of  the  issaes  of  the  day."— 

'dm.'MePhiracn,  Eh/.^  ultrk  IT.  9.  Itouu  of  Ripreseniativei. 

THE  NATION.—"  Probably  the  ablest  and  most  scholarly  weekly  ever  issued  in  this  conn- 


mrnahi— politically 

-  Methodist. 

THE  NATION.—*'  I  wish  it  had  a  mflMon  subscribers."- Aev.  Benry  Ward  BtteUr. 
THE  NATION. — ^'^  A  Radical  Journal  of  acknowledged  power  and  respectability.^'- jLon- 

THE  NATION.—"  I  wish  it  success  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart."— Atr.  Jlciiry  IV.  JM- 


THE  NATION.—*'  Perhaps  the  ablest  paper  in  the  United  Stetes."- I.oiuioii  Saiurdag 


THE  NATION.—"  The  best  Journal  in  America ;  and  not  only  so,  but  better,  on  the  whole, 

tan  any  in  Enflrland.  "—Prqf.  Ooldwin  Smith. 

THE  NATION.*-"  Decidedly  the  ablest  of  our  weekly  Joarnal8.''—CJUcago  Tritune. 

TILE  -y^TJOJy;— Published  in  New  York  by 

B.  L.  OODBZN   &   CO. 

49- Price  •<  per  Annum;  Clersymen,  94. 

CRITICAL  AND   SOCIAL  BS8AY8.—"A  rolnme  of 

OHiietd  and  Social  fMoys,  reprinted  flrom  the  New  York  Natiok.  would  do  credit  to  some 
oC  tlie  best  of  our  own  ioumais  and  magasinss.  They  are  lively  without  flippancy,  quiet  and 
moderate  in  tone,  and  deal  with  some  of  the  peculiarities  and  absurdities  or  Yankee  tastes 
aad  habits  in  the  best  possible  spirit ;  neither  defending  them  nor  speaking  of  them  with  un- 
worthy self-abaseilient,  but  generally  endeavoringHo  trace  them  to  their  origin  in  the  social 
and  economical  condition  of  the  people.  The  fondness  of  Americans  for  travelling,  their 
sSIeged  habits  of  extravagance,  their  distaste  for  horsemanship  and  preference  for  driving. 
their  eccentricities  of  pronunciation,  their  partiality  for  black  broadcloth,  are  one  and  all 
treated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  subject,  not  matcing  too  much  of  trivial  things,  but  find- 
ing in  them  rej«onable  traces  of  some  deeper  national  characteristic."— JLoncfon  Saturdojf 
twriem* 

CBITIGAL  AND  SOCIAL  ESSAYS— " These  essays  are  a  reprint  from  the  New  York 
Sation — a  newspaper  which  has  done  much  to  show  that  American  Journalism  may  obtain 
a  far  higher  level  than  that  to  which  we  have  been  hitherto  accustomed.  It  is  written  by 
men  of  ability  for  a  cnltivated  audience,  and  is  free  from  those  appeals  to  popular  ignorance 
aad  prejudice  which  deface  the  pages  of  most  of  its  contemporaries.  Political  opponents 
will,  of  course,  be  apt  to  Judge  hardly  of  a  paper  with  a  decided  line  of  politics ;  but  candid 
opponents  must  admit  that  it  defends  its  principles,  erroneous  as  they  may  be.  with  consis* 
teney  and  dignity.  The  present  publication  has,  however.  little  direct  reference  to  political 
ooestions.    It  is  an  attempt  to  supply  in  America  social  articles  of  the  pattern  of  which  the 

Saiwrdaif  Review  set  the  first  example If  we  were  to  give  a  general  estimate  of 

their  merits,  we  should  say  that  they  are  far  fy-om  equal  in  polish  and  brilliancy  of  expies- 
aion  to  the  better  writing  of  the  paper  which  it  has  taken  for  a  model.  At  the  same  time. 
they  are  generally  sensible,  well  expressed,  and,  in  short,  such  articles  as  may  be  read  with 
pleasure,  and  a  fair  amount  of  solid  profit.''— Po^/iHa:/  GaxetU,  Oct.  17, 1867. 

m-  CRITICAIi  AND  SOCIAIi  E9SAYS-Prlce»  •l.ffO. 

LSTPOLDT  &  HOLT,  Poblifthers,  New  York. 


IMPORTANT    EDUCATIONAL    WORK. 


GREAT  OUTLINE  OF  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

For  High  Schodn  and  Families.     With  a  Universal  Atlas,    By  Theo.  S.  Fay. 
2  voU,,  School  edition,  price  $3 .  t5  ;  Library  edition,  doth,  $4 .  25. 

The  Maps  in  this  Atlas  are,  it  is  believed,  more  carefully  and  accarately  prepared 
than  those  in  any  similar  work  now  in  nse. 

Among  the  adyftntoges  of  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Fay,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  teacher  reads  all  lessons  from  the  book.  The  pupil  fellows  every  word  upon  the  plates.  He  thoa 
studies,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  ear  and  eye.    The  effect  wiH  soon  become  apparent 

2.  No  formal  demand  is  made  on  his  memory ;  yet  he  cannot  help  learning  by  heart,  understaodiag,  a«4 
retaining  what  he  has  learned  ;  because  the  book  itself  teaches  him  how  it  must  be  studied. 

3.  By  an  arrangement  equally  simple  and  useful,  the  confusion  of  crowded  names  on  the  maps  is  avoided. 

4.  The  text  is  constructed  so  that  the  more  advanced  pupils  may  easily  become  competent  teachers  of 
«therdasses. 

5.  The  work  will  be  eqtially  useful  to  mothers,  governesses,  elder  sisters,  and  brothers,  who,  even  when  not 
prepared  by  previous  study,  will  find  no  difficulty,  by  .its  aid,  in  taking  the  younger  members  of  the  fiunily 
throi^h  the  whole  a  urse. 

6.  No  study  at  home  is  necessary.  The  recitation  is  study  enough.  Thus  the  trouble  of  carrying  boolcs 
backward  and  forward  is  avoided. 

7.  The  text  is  broken  apart  into  500  or  600  sections,  each  one  carefully  arranged  after,  or  rather  above  Iht 
other,  so  that  the  ascent  is  as  easy  as  the  steps  of  a  (light  of  stairs. 

FAY'S  NEW  WORK  ON  ASTRONOMY.     With    lUustrations  of  a  wttfue  and  beaidiftd  cJUtnuttr^ 
is  now  in  press. 
Teachers  and  Superintendents  supplied,  at  half  price,  with  copies  of  Fay*s  Geography  and  Atlas  fat 

PUTNAM'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

OF   LITERATURK,    SCIENCK,    ART   AND   NATIONAL   INTERESTS. 


Among  the  papers  either  on  file  or  in  preparation  for 
early  use,  we  are  able  to  promise  the  following  : 

Fits  Greene  Halleck.  By  E.  A.  Duyckinck,  Esq. 
With  a  Portrait  engraved  by  Charles  Burt,  from  an 
original  drawing  by  Horatio  Greenough. 

The  Diary  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  Edited  by  his  daugh- 
ter, the  author  of  Rural  Hours,  and  now  f  rst  pub- 
lished. 

The  Coming  Revolution  in  England. 

A  Talk  with  our  Next  President. 

Tlie  Continuation  of  the  Articles  on  Life  in  Creat 
Cities.  By  Cliarles  W.  Ellioit.  The  second  will  be, 
Rome,  as  it  is  to-day :  followed  by  London,  Paris, 
Yeddo,  St.  Petersbufgh,  Constantinople,  etc. 

The  Continuation  of  Too  True.  An  American  Story 
of  To-day.    In  20  chapters. 

These  Foreigners.  American  Notes  in  Getmaay  and 
France.     By  Jos.  Kirkland. 

Papers  by  Hon.  J.  I.othrop  Motley,  the  Historian,  late 
Minister  to  Austria. 

Pat)ent  by  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  Minister  to  Italy. 

Articles  by  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  late  Secretary  of 
War. 

Articles  on  Science  and  Religion.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Bush- 
nell. 

Articles  on  the  National  Resource;.  By  Hon.  D.  A. 
Wells,  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  and  by  Hon.  Alex. 
Ddmar,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  Treasury  Deiiart- 
ment,  and  V.  B.  Denslow,  of  the  New  York  Tritu$u. 

Dante  and  his  latest  Translators.  By  Hon.  G.  H. 
Calvert. 

Iroaflnnation  and  Lanpiage  Philosophically  and  Practi- 
cally Discussed.  By  the  author  of  '*  Found  and 
Lost." 

Errata.    A  P.iper  on  Popular  Mistakes. 

Monks  and  Nuns  in  France.  By  H.  O.  Lea,  author 
of  "  Snperstition  and  Force." 

American  Characteristics  as  Seen  Abroad. 

Juan  Fernandez  and  Robinson  Cmsoe.  By  Henry  Sed- 
ley,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Rcund  Take. 

0.  p.  FUTNAU  & 


Cotton  Planting  at  Port  Hudson.     By  Dr.  J.  O.  Noye& 
A  Visit  to  New  Netherland  in  Olden  Time.    By  E.  A 

Du)rckinck. 
A  Series  of  Papers.    By  Bayard  Taylor. 
A  Defence  of  the  Common  Council  against  the  Aspc^ 

sions  of  Mr.  Parton. 
Articles  Illustrating  some  of  the  Practical  Interests  of 

the  day,  such  as : 
Our  Hotel  System,  arid  its  beauties  and  Benefits 
Our  Traveling  Luxuries. 
Our  Internal  Revenue  System,  etc.,  etc 
By  W.  I.  Paulding. 
Makinff  the  Most  of  Oneself.    A  Series  of  Pictureaqve 

and  Practical  Papers.     By  Robert  Tomes,  M.D. 
Scenes  and  Incidents  from  the  Pi.blic  and  Private  Life 

of  Abraham  Lincoln.     In  several  chapters. 
A  Series  of  Papers  on  Out-of-the-Way  Books  and  Aq« 

thors.     By  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  author  of  *'  Cyckv* 

pedia  of  American  Literature,  etc." 
Mexico.     By  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen. 
George  Sumner.    B^  Prof.  G.  W.  Greene. 
Leaves  from  a  Publisher's  Letter- Book,  including  Au- 
thor's Autographs. 

Pres.  Chadboume  will  contribute  articles  on  science 
and  education.  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vcre  will  c^tinue  hi*; 
attractive  sketches  of  Natural  History.  A.  Oakey  HaU 
will  give  glimpses  of  *' Crime-land'."  Dr.  Isaac  L 
Hayes  proposes  some  of  his  graphic  Episodes  of  TraveL 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis  will  pursue  his  specialty  of  Physical 
Eklucation.  Dr.  John  Lord  sends  us  some  valuable  aiKl 
very  readable  pap«rs  on  historical  themes.  Assurances 
of  active  cooperation  are  already  quoted  elsewhere  froot 
some  scores  of  well-known  writers. 

x,ooo  Agents  wanted  to  receive  Subscriptions  for  thk 
Magazine  for  186S.    Subscribers'  copies  delivered  first, 

$4  per  annum,  in  advance.  Three  copies  to  one 
address,  %\o. 

Single  numbers,  35  cents. 

SON,  No.  661  Broadway,  New  York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  I 

After  BMMb  dcfaf,  iIm  PUBLISHERS  are  luippy  to  annoonoe  that  they  are  now  able  to  furaiali,  b  tfietr 

best  atyfe  of  nanufiicture, 

nmisin  in  iiiuiTiu  m  nniM  tunuL 

Edited  by  I.  F.  QUIMBY.  A.  M.,  LL.D. 

In  Sheep.    1  Vol.  8vo.,    472  pngett.   Price^  $3.25. 

17*  Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  iwepaid,  for  exaoiinattoa  with  reference  (o  introduction,  on  receipt  o' 
$3.5a  A  nrst  supply  furnished  for  introduction,  by  Express,  freight  paid  by  the  purchaser,  at  #2.50^  less  5 
per  cent  cash. 

The  desien  has  been  to  prepare  a  Text- Book  adapted  for  use  in  the  High  Schoole  and  Colleges  of  the 
coontry — iMrourh  tuti  eomprehensio*  in  its  character ;  and  while  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
this  branch  of  Mathematics,  yet  so  far  as  the  subject  is  treated,  it  is  progrcitme  and  compltU ;  and  it  if 
confidently  believed  that  in  literary  and  scientific  merit,  the  woiic  wOl  more  than  justify  the  expectations  of 
those  who  have  waited  long  and  patiently  for  it 

17*  The  Key  to  the  above  is  m  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  in  Mardi,  1868. 


Kiddle's  New  Elementary  Astronomy. 

By  HsNRV  KiDDLB^  A.M.,  Assistant  Suptrinteddent  of  Schools,  New  York. 

In   Cloth.    12fno.9    275  pttges.  -  -  Briee,  $1J25. 

WILL  BE  READY  FEBRUARY  Ist,  1868. 

This  wini>e  an  entirely  new  treatise,  prepared  withjgreat  care,  and  adapted  for  use  in  Grammar  School^ 
Higia  Schools,  and  Academies ;  containmg  Recent  Discoveries  and  ImprovemenU  in  the  Science,  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Concipon^ence  and  •ordcra  wiU  tecei ve  prompt  attention.    Address  the  PnUisben, 

IVISON,  PHINNKy,  BLAKKMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  GREENE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

JEROME    HOPKINS' 


ORI^IIF.ON 


INSTRUCTOR ,— The   New  and  Excelsior  TEXT-BOOK  lor  Teaching  Smgmg  C3asses  sv 

Note,  and  not  bv  Rotb. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Celebrated  ORPHEON  SINGING  AND  CHOIR-BOY  SCHOOLS  of 
New  York,  Newark,  Brooklyn,  and  elsewhere.    By  Jkromk  Hopkins,  Orpheon  Professor  at  Cooper 
Union,  New  Yoi^  Editor  of  the  "  Orpheonist  and  Pbi!harmonic  Journal :"  Organist  and  Choir  Master  at 
*  Osurcfa  of  the  Annunciation,"  New  York,  etc,  etc    Prick  75  Cknts  per  Copy.    Sold  by 

J.  W.  SCHERMEBHOBN   &  CO., 

430  Broome  St..  New  York. 

SINGER'S     PATENT 

I^eversible    Spring    Bed-Bottoms. 

SAVES  ONE  MATTRESS.  Makes  a  Spring  Bed  superior  to  the  best  CoUed 
Spring  Mattress. 

VENTILATES  THE  BED,  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air  under  the  Mat- 
tress. It  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  made  of  Sblbctbd  Matrrials,  and 
thoroughly  constincted.  Strong,  Durable,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order  or 
wpair. 

NO  HARBOR  FOR  VERMIN.  Slats  detached  in  a  moment  by  any  one,  and 
reversed,  etc. 

DOCTORS  RECOMMEND  IT  in  preference  to  those  made  with  coils— be- 
CMise  of  its  mere  Natural  Support  to  the  Spine,  etc 

ANSWERS  FOR  A  BEDSTEAD,  elevating  Mattress  several  mches  off  the 
floor.    Preserves  the  Elastidty  of  the  upper  Mattress. 

Prices  from  $G  to  $109  aecordiug  to  the  Size. 

|3r*  Tke  onfy  01U  with  Slais  thai  can  be  Turned  in  case  of  Bend  er  Brake^  and 

at  the  tame  timt.withotU  Leather^  Rope^  or  ether  PertHuMefatteninrt. 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  SCHOOLS. 

LEAVITT  A  DEGRUSHE, 

215  CENTRE  STREET,  N.  T. 


1861         {^■tZ^.a^ormk^]         1868. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE, 

THE  MOST  PRACTICAL, 

THE  MOST  SCIENTIFIC, 

THE  MOST  REASONABLE 

By  H.  W.  ELLSWORTH. 

loicni  IF  nnuiaif  D  HI  Tiii  tin  mut  »& 

— ooMPsnuro— *> 

Charts,  Copy  Slips,  Slated  Copy  Boohs,  Paper 
Copy  Books,  and  Teoct  Books  for  Teachers. 

New  York  CUy,  Kingston,  K  F.,  Buffdo,  N.  F.,  Bach&ier,  N.  F,  Zot*- 
port,  N,  F,  Hudwn  Ciiy,  K  J.,  Hobohm  City,  K «/.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  J., 
Bahivay  CUy,  N.J.,  Hackensaek,  K  J,,  AUenioum,  Pa.,  Ldbarnn,  Pa,,  Pott9- 
vOle,  Pa,,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Carlisle,  Pa,,  Walerford,  Pa,,  Latrobe,  Pa,,  dbc. 

Also  \}j  Begento  of  ,UaiTenftj.  Stato  of  New  York,  Edinboro'  8Uto  Normal  School^  Pa., 
Westfteld  State  Normal  Sohoolt  Mass..  and  similar  leading  InstitatioDs. 

School  Directors,  Principals,  Teachers,  and  others  interested,  are  in?it3d  to  compare  this 
System  with  others  in  the  foilowiag  .respects  ^— 

\9t,  Nwnher  of  Book»,  %d,  Stvle  of  Penmanakip.  9d,  AdaptaUm  to  the  varimu  Grade*, 
m,  Comprthennveneu  and  compleUntu  of  Nwmbtn,  5<A.  Avoidaakct  iff  MonoUnty.  6IA. 
Mtduudcal  aecuraey,  and  ^aiity  cf  Paper, 

4^  BpBOiiCKif  Conn  for  examination,  with  privilege  of  retom,  sent  npon  appHcationr 
stating  object  and  position.    Intkoduotokt  Pkicb  more  fayorable  than  other  systems. 

We  annex  a  List  of  onr  Publications  at  Wholesale  rates ;  also,  the  price  including  Post- 
age, for  convenience  in  ordering.  The  Primary  and  Analytical  Charts  most  go  by  Express, 
at  expense  of  pnrchaser : — 

WMesale,    Posiage  frefaid, 

I.  Primary  Chart  of  Letters,  (on  Rollers) $L  75  

II.  Analytical  Chart  of  Penman-'hip 1  75  

in.  Copy  Slips  (66  in  Set,  for  Siate) 1  50  $1  75 

lY.  Stated  Copy  Becks  (3  Nos.)  per  dozen 3  25  3  50 

y.  Copy  Book  Series  (8  Nob.)  and  3  Drill  Books  (A,  B,  and  C). .  1  80  1  92 

VI.  Text  Book  on  Penmanship  (250  pages,  200  cats) 1  50  1  75 

YII.  (}aide  for  Teachers,  flexible,  36  pages 0  25  0  27 

VIII.  Sloping  Lines^  per  dosen 035  027 

,  DC  Penman's  Chart,  of  Position,  and  accompanying  Drill  Copies,  0  50  0  55 

X.  Cases  for  WrIUng  Materials,  per  100 3  00  3  20 

].  Extra  Fine  Baven  Steel  Pens,  per  gross 1  25  1  38 

n.  Extra  Quill  Spring  Pens,  per  gross 1  25  1  38 

III.  Corresponding  Pens,  per  gross 1  60  1  60 

"^ Desirous  of  bringing  into  immediate  and.  general  use  the  justly  celebrated  Extra  Fin^ 
Ellsworth  Steel  Pens,  the  undersigned  has  decided  to  put  a  Magniflcent  THREE  JDOLLAB 
ELLSWOBTii  OBLtQUlS  GOLD  PEN  into  every  Tkntb  Gross  Bos.  of  Steel  Pens  hereafter 
sold  by  him,  which  shall  5c/ong  U»  the  finder. 

Every  teacher  who  uses  these  Steel  Pens  in  School  will  be  certain  to  secure  one  or  mors 
of  these  elegant  Gold  Pens.  Any  person  finding  the  Gold  Pea.  npon  notifying  me,  will  be  cre- 
dited with  a  years*  aulneription  to  the  **  fVriting  T^aeher^"  published  quarterly. 

Caotion.^To  avoid  Counterfeits,  order  directly  from  me.    When  otherwise  obtained,  ob- 
aerve  my  signature  upon  the  label,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 
^  BEMEMBEli— No  other  Pens  are  put  up  on  this  Plan. 

B.  "W.  ELLS'WORTH, 

1&^  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  AMERICAN 

Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

A  Monthly  Itecard  of  American  and  ^ 

Foreign  Literature. 


TiiB  design  of  this  Journal  is  similar  to  the  well  known  London  '^  Bookseller.** 
It  has  ably  written  articles  on  all  sabjects  relating  to 

It  has  well  written  Reviews  and  Notices  of  all  New  Books.    It  has  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  ^'  Misgsllant,'^  which  comprises  all  the 

Iiatest  Neivs  and  Gossip  eonceming  Publishers^ 
Authors,  Books,  Schools,  etc., 

Both  in  tlus  Oonntrj  and  Europe*    It  has  regular  Monthly 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  ALL  BOOKS  IN  PRESS,  cmd  ALL 
BOOKS  ISSUED  in  this  Country  and  Earape  during 
,  the  Month  preceding  its  publicatwn. 

It  devotes  special  attention  to  the 

Wants  of  Colleges,  Schools,  eta, 

Giving  all  matters  of  interest  concerning  , 

nn  im  M  if»un%  m  m  miim.; 

It  is  the  only  paper  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  is  really  an  .  •  /..    .1 

INDEX   OF  THE   PUBLISHING   BUSINESS         / 

In  this  country.    It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Professors^  Teaehem,   ,. ' 
and  Pupils.  *  .  • 

Rales  of  Subscription— ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. ': 

G.  R.  CATHCART   &   CO., 

PUBLISHERS,      .    i 
30  PARK  ROW,  New  Yoifc:. 


A  NEW 


TOLUKIL 


tsttrrf> 


^"►^ 


Life  Illustrated, 

S.  R.  WELLS,  Editor. 

Perotfd  to  Ethnohg\j^  Physiology^  Fhren- 
ohg^y  Psychology^  PhymofnOTfiy,  ^vcotimi^ 
Arf^  Lite  t  a  lure,  icith  Memures  to  Htform^ 
E/eratf,  and  Improrf  ^firnHnd  Physically^ 
Mmtaily  and  JS^iritually. 


Tli«  Study  And  ImproT«ment  of  Man 

•n  iH  his  Relatioos  of  Body  and  Mind,  is  onr  object. 

Tlie  Natnriil  HUtorfr  of  Mnn— Including 
Manner*,  Coatmns,  Religions  and  Modes  of  Life  in 
diflereot  Families,  Tribes  and  Nations,  will  be  given. 

Physlolo|r|rf  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health,  in- 
dwIiM  Dietetic^  Exercise,  Sleep,  Study,  Bodily 
Growtn,  etc,  will  be  presented  in  a  popular  manner,  on 
alrietf  jr  Hygienic  principles,  with  illustrative  engravings. 

PfcrenolOKT.— The  Brain  and  its  Funetioos:  the 
Temperaments,  Location  of  the  Ofgans,  Choice  of  Pur- 
siMts,  what  One  can  do  beet,  etc 

Phy'alo|(iiomy,  or  "  The  Human  Face  Divine," 
with  "^Signs  of  Character,  and  How  to  Read  llieni.*' 

Th«  Hamnn  Sonl— Paveholo^jr.— Its  Na- 
tuit.  Office,  and  Condition  in  Life  and  Death.— Man's 
S^Sntual  Sute  in  the  Here  and  in  the  Hereafter.  Very 
Hiteresling,  and  viully  imporUnt 

Dfofrraphir.— In  connection  with  Portraits  and 
Pradieal  DeUneatioos  oi  Character  of  our  most  distin- 
guished piablic  men,  will  be  given  in  each  number. 


HarHaffe  forms  a  part  of  the  life  of  cvesf  writ- 
piganized  human  behiK.  The  elemenU  of  h>ve  »n 
inborn.  The  objects  of  Marriage  stated.  AU  )'Ottng 
people  require  instruction  and  direction  in  the  selection 
of  suiuble  life-companions.  Phrenoloey  throws  light 
on  the  subject  Let  us  consult  it  *' Be  ye  not  une- 
qually yoked." 

The  Cbolea  of  Pvrealfs.— How  to  select  a 
Pursuit  to  which  a  perMMi  is  best  adapted  ;  Law,  Liter- 
ature, Medicine,  Divinity,  Invention,  Mechanics,  Ag- 
riculture, Manufecturing,  Commerce,  etc,  "  Let  us  oe 
sure  te  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  as  we  may. 

MlaeellAMeona.— Churches,  Schools,  Prisons, 
Asylums,  Hospitals,  Reformatories,  etc,  described, 
with  Modes  of  Worship,  Education,  Training  aad 
Treatment,  eiven  in  every  number  df  the  **  Phreac4o- 
cical  Journal,"  which  is  laUnded  to  be  a  Jlrti  cUs* 
Magazine.       * 

Terms.— A  New  Volume,  the  47th,  oommeaces 
January,  x868.  Published  monthly,  at  ^3  a  year  in  ad- 
vance.   Sample  ntucben  by  first  post,  y»  cents. 


OUB 

,V4>r  a  Single  G«i^jr,  a  year $3.00 

fVor  Fire  Oopiea,  a  year I'i.OO 

ror  Ten  Copiea,  a  year 20.00 

And  an  extra  Copy  to  the  Agent. 
Subsoriptiuns  will  aow  be  received  for  one  or  for  five  years,  at  the  above  rates, 
•i^    SubscripdoDa  wmj  ooamence  at  any  time.    Address  all  Letters  post-paid  to 


NEW   CLUB    BATES. 

For  Fifteen  Copies,  a  year,  $30.  and  a  copy  ef 
'•New  Physioonomt,*'  worth  $5. 

Twenty  Copies  a  year,  $40.  and  a  *  Student's  Bet,' 
Books  and  Bast  worth  $10. 


Text  Book  for  Teaching  CJ:\ildrei\ 

TO    SIN^Q'^BY     NOTE. 


LTHE  ALLEGHANY  ACACEMY  OF  MUSIC}  SCHOOL  SQKG  BOOK* 

By  a.  M,  JOHNSOy. 

The  method  conUuoed  in  this  work,  is  quite  different  from  ih^t  contained  ia 
any  other  book.  Teachers  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  themselves 
fuQiliar  with  it^  will  fiod  thajb  it  Ia  the  correct  metliod  f or ,  tea(^hing  children 
to  sing. 

Price  $5  per  dozen. 
A  copy. for  examination  sent  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  45  cents. 
Published  by 

J.  BAXTER  A  CO., 

At  ih&  Alleghany  Academy  cf  dfusic^  Frietidts^up,  AUeghany  Go,,  N,  ¥ 

Sold  by 

J.  W.  SCaiEILVEItHOBir  ft  CO^ 

«a#  Broome  S(«,  Sl«w  Torli. 


.    JUST  PUBLISHED  1 

HOME  BOOK-KEEPING, 

FOR   XU^   U^   Of  iS^nOOLS. 

Designed  to  t«ich  the  method  of  keeping  simple  HOME  ACCOUNTS,  as  required  by  Farmera, 
Mcchajiic*.  Ladies,  and  tliose  of  Limited  Business.    By  Lapaybttb  C.  Loomis,  A.M.,  M.D. 
OMon^Svo.    24  pp.    P;q>eivprice  as  cents. 

J.  W.  SCHERMEEHORN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

43 O  Broosse  St.,  New  Yorlr* 


Eclectic  Mt^dioal  College,  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  COLLEGE  holds  llirce  Se«v)us  each  year.  The  First  Sessiou  commences  October  Sth,  and 
continues  r.ntil  the  end  of  January.  Tiic  Second  Se«siun  commences  Febniarv  ist,  continues  until  the 
beginning  of  May.    'J'lie  Third  Se.sslon  conilmies  lhron;liout  tlie  Summer  mouths. 

11  has  an  ab!c  corps  of  t^elte  Pfofck^ors,  »ud  every  departnicm  of  Medicii>t  9fid  Surgery  is  thoroughly 
Unght.  Splendid  Hospital  and  Clime \1  insiiuclions  are  afTorcIed.  Free  Tickets  to  all  our  City  Hospita» 
axe  prnvided.  Diswctmg  material  at  a  nominal  cost.  Perpetual  Scholarships  ars  sold  for  ;^.  No  other 
expenses.     Setid  i'ur  Circular. 

•*TIie  Bclectic  Medical  Jotirnal,"  of  Petinsylvaiiia, 

P«bU«!icd  Monthly,  contains  A'i  pa^ei  of  Original  matter.  Prtcu  ,jla.o9  per  annum.  The  largest,  fmest, 
and  be^:  .Vliidical  Journal  in  Amenci.  .Splendid  Inducemenli  to  the  getter  up  of  Clubs*  Beautiful  Pr»- 
Biiuin  Kngravings,  valued  at  $3.00,  giveu  to  every  Subscriber.    Specimen  copy  seat  free  on  applicatioa. 

Add««,  JOHN   BtJCHANAN, 

No.  227  MoHh  I2th  Street,  PMaddphia,  Pa. 


TOE 

NATIONAL  ANTISLAVERY  STANDARD 

Chattrlism  Has  been  abolished,  but  equal  free<loni  fpr  the  colored  race  has  not  yet  been  secured.  The 
old  controveny  h.is  not  been  definitely  ended.  It  has  again  parsed  from  the  blpody  arena  of  the  battle* 
field  to  tlie  oijhervnf  poKtics  and  diploipacjr.  The  reoeut  electiovs  present  a  fearfvl  r^^rd  or  mvelrn^inf 
prejudice  a^ninKt  tlie  cnlored'rtice.  They  have  revived  the  ft>Hnm  hopes  and  fencwed  ttee-desf^erate  ener- 
gies of  the  discomfited  rebels  at  the  South.  We  bad  fondly  hoped  that  we  were  well  nigh  at  the  end  of 
the  struggle  for  equal  freedom,  irrespective  of  color,  but,  through  treachery,  and  the  want  of  enlightened, 
cnn^ientious  statesmanship,  we  are  involved  in  a  conflict  of  still  momentous  importance.  Many  politt- 
dans  who,  during  the  war,  were  witling  to  accept  the  services  and  to  advocate  the  enfranchisement  of 
en!ored  men,  notv,  as  the  temptations  of  the  presidential  yearsipproach,  disgnicefolly  surrender  and  abandon 
Clietr  cause.  80,  top,  tlie.popular  churehes  and  clergy  are  relaxing.theJr  interest  for,  and  ^inunlshiog  Uteir 
cu-opemtion  with,  the  freedmen,  and  excusing  themselves  on  the  score  of  disinclination  for  "  political 
preaching,"  they  ally  themselves  as  formerly  with  *'  ConservatismH**  Mid  the  dominant  spirit  of  pr^udiob 
against  race. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  of  the  j^atest  importance  to  haw  a  thoroughly  Radical,  independent 
journal,  which,  like  Thr  Standard,  may  speak  freely  and  fearlessly  for  justice  and  impartial  freedom, 
witli  notliing  to  fain  «r  lose  by  party  triumplis  or  losses.  During  the  past  year  our  cirpnlation  has  sVs'dily 
>ncrert!«d  with  each  month.  Frequent  calls  for  the  paper  come  to  us  of  late  from  the  South.  Thr  StaN' 
t>ARO  now  goes  regularly  each  week  to  Charleston,  Mobile,  New  OHeaos,  Mfm|^Si  Nashville,  Richmond, 
atid  at  other  paints  K>  tbtt  Sotth.  W^  ha^  %n«i^em«ts  in  progress  for  its  general  introduction  to  the 
notice  of  the  leading  colored  men  and  white  Radicals  throughout  the  South  the  coming  year.  The  impor- 
ttnoe  of  an  intelligent  alliance  between  ueeompromiktng  Radicals  at  the  Nofth  and  dteir  ^^ft^utors  at  the 
South  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated  in  the  present  condition  of  national  affairs. 

Wrndrlt.  PHH.T.ff3  will  continue,  \s  the  p:ttt  ye?T,  ap  editorial  wrircr  for  the  columns  of  Thk  Stam- 
i>ARD.  It  •will  also  be  «he  medium  through  which  his  lechires  and  addresses,  as  revised  by  himself,  will  be 
given  to  tiie  public    Other  aUe  Miitei*  will  contribute  regularly  to  its  columns. 

Thr  Standard  will  review  with  entire  independence  the  more  important  publications  of  the  day,  and 
will  supply  every  week  a  summary  of  literary  information  and  art  items.  While  a  large  portion  of  the 
paper  will  be  filled  with  original  articletr  it  will  also  preaeut  to  its  readers  a  careful  selection  firom  current 
literature,  a  persoi:al  column,  and  the  most  interesting  details  of  foreign  and  domestic  news.  It  is  intended 
that,  without  forg«iting  its  main  object  al  an  ^ntt.9lav»Vy  J)a^r,*T«R  jSTAHoiKD'klAll  l|e  darelill)  and 
thoroughly  edited  In  all  its  other  departments,  and  be  welcomed  by  all  dassesbf  readers. 

PREMIUMS. 

We  offer  our  friends  what  we  are  sure  will  be  esteemed  very  liberal  and  welcome  compensr«tion  for  their 
efforts  to  add  to  our  subscription  list,  namely— To  old  subscribers  who  renew  their  subscriptione  and  eetl'd 
one  new  subscriber  for  the  year  (|6)  :  or  to  any  who  will  seed  two  new  fubsoribers  (|^  we  will  send  either 
of  the  following  very  desir^ObiU  books.; 

Wendell  Phillips'  *' Speeches,  Lectures,  and  Letters" 

56a  pages.    With  Steel  Portrait.     Price,  $3  50. 

Lydia  Maria  Childs'  I* Romance  of  the  Republic/'. 

442  pages.    Price,  $»  50. 

Caroline  H.  Ball's  "  College,  Market,  and  Court.** 

49S  pages.    Price,  $a  50. 


.Wf, 


TERMS   OF  SOBSCmPTION. 

One  Copy,  One  Year.— -—-.—  ....— ........ .-..,-....«-...—  .—  $1  co 

Ten  Copies,  to  one  Address,  each a  50 

Twenty  Copies,  each...>....^.......  ....,>„... ., 2  00 


A  limited  number  of  Advertisements  will  be  received.     Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  payable   in 
advance.     Yearly  Advertisements,  quarterly  in  advance. 
Single  co|Hes  of  Tkr  Standard  may  be  had  of  the  American  News  Company,  lai  Nassau  street,  rirI 
-J  at  the  Office  of  Publication. 

^^^  ^  All  communications  should  be  addreeaecl  to 

tSrT  ^   M.  POWELL, 


Editor  of  the  National  Anti-Siavcry  Standard, 

39  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 


EuREBALiaiiiDSiaiTnria 

(MUNaBB*t  IXTXNTION.         J.  W.  ScmRXSJinORN  Jb  Co.,  HANUPACTITnxnS.) 

Make$  a  Surface  which  Ihvals  OiC  Best  WaU  Slates, 
It  ifl  perAMtly  Bteek)  never  OmpnMe*}  always  mnaftns  HavA  aail  Smootli* 

l\  ti  ffoccemfUUy  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall,  and  is  Invalnablc  In  renovating  old  woodev 
Rackboarda.  Its  dwaboxty  in,  pmved  by  iwulve  yaars'  severe  lust}  in  »omo  of  tliv  best  Scbools^tQ  New 
laatend  aod  Kcw  York.    Tb^  Sorfllcc  scema  to  Qnfitou  with  u^c  ami  n^. 

Any  Teacher,  by  observin;;  *'  Directions/*  can  apply  it,  making  pet^&ct  sltUs  mrfaee^  nnilvalied  i^^ 
flplor,  tmootkM8$^  and  durabmty. 

Price  :  Quahts,  $8.00 ;  PiN'rs,  $1.75^    hp,c  diwaunt  on  5  ^/i/>. ;  10  p.  c,  on  10  gcde. 

One  qoart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft.  Hence  it  oiakea  a  ciiZAr  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coat  ia 
eBoagb.    Now  iar<i|p<V|Cqnircii  t>«moats  eiLinnre.    it  is  put-up  in  tiv  Gfnr,  and  safely  eajiit  by  express. 

CAlJTIOn»— 1|i«  Bfu&XRA  LttjUiD  i3LAtiN<i  (a.tke  OitioiNAt  lAqu^  Slatinj;— ^ /iv£  JAqiM 
Blackboard  ever  oflbrcd  for  sale,  its  freat  snccet^s  bas  caTTcd  ont  scvcmf  imf tat Ittifi^ ;  bat  none  caa 
produce  tkMptrftcUy  mnoolh^  enduring^  dMui-Uack  turf  ace  qf  Uu  Eubkka.    It  is  positivslt  tiu  0]n.T 

BLATB  aUlIFACK  WUICH  WIU^  MOT  OLA9SR. 

PhHolnent  Educators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Suiibka  Slatino  ;  and  tM  witf  vtsarraml  tt. 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Eureka  Liquid  Slatins  will  always  gjvo  satlsCaction  when  properly  applied. 

^OUN  D.  rUILBRICK,  8upt.  Pnl>llc  Schools,  Bostoa, 

We  have  nscd  Eureka  Slating  on  our  blackboards  sknce  18(i4 :  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 

•uperlor  to  the  best  stone  slatc«.         C.  G:  CLAUK,  Master  Bij^clow  Grammar  School,  8.  Bostott*  Hasa. 

I  liave  qsed  it  nioe  years,  and  it  seems  to  tmnrore.    From  my  own  experience  T  think  ft  will  laat 

riFTT  txabs.  E.  bobbins.  Principal.    New  Jlaten^  Conn.,  April »,  1866. 

SuperintendenCt  Qffiee,  Troy,  N.  y.,  June  Jl,  18mJ. 
It  givea  ezcenent  satisfliction ;  I  can  fmasine  nothing  butter.       EDW.  UANFORTH,  Snpt.  Bchoela. 
Tour  Eureka  Slating  la  wonderAil.     I  applied  it  to  old  blackboards.     They  are  like  stena 
O.  R.  WILLfs,  Princlpiil  ATexaiider  Imiititntc,  White  Plains,  N.  "St 


Office  anptrinUndma  PtUiiU  SekopU:  CUcsland,  <M»,  vm. 
>vcr  ttpttve  thousand  feet  of  our  blackboards,  at  ft  cost  ofabi 


A      **  EmmLA  LiquiD  Slating  ^*  covers  over  Cwelve  thovmnd  feet  or  our  blackboards,  at  ft  cost  of  about 

$f .000.    We  are  well  paid.    It  Is  br  snpertor  to  anything  which  I  know.  ANSON  SXYTU. 

E0BBKA  Slatino  Is  on  blackboards  In  i^y  school.    They  arc  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  ilffht,  and  ara 

•noother  than  natnral  slate.  A.  J.  BICKOFF,  Principai,  Ciucmuati,  Ohio. 

I  have  need  it  ten  years.    It  ia  slate  color,  smooth,  and  never  l>ccomcs  r1o»»y. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Principal  Ho.  I,  !Dayten,  OhkK 
VMeago,  lU.,  March  10,  ISM. 
fbr  flfteen  years  I  hava  used  Mackboarda  of  every  aort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  with 
tsrioua  preparattona.    I  have  tried  quarry  slate.    For  three  years  I  have  nsed  1x>ards  and  plaster  wall, 
coated  with  *'  Eureka  Slating,'*  and  oave  fonud  them  superior  to  any  otlicr  ^nrfuce. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prln.  Prep.  Depl.,  Chicago  University. 
Albk>n  COmmerckd  OoUme.  Michigan,  May  a.  18IU. 
We  find  **  Eureka  Stating**  snrlhce  equal  to  the  best  stnno  slates.        (IION.)  IKA  MAYllBW^  PrasU 

NatUmci  Bindntf*  OnUege,  ChieagQ,  May  86,  ISGH. 
We  have  used  It  In  onr  fonr  College  bnildingy,  on  common  walls  and  nn  old  boards.    Itt  exceeds  om 
in  fineneae  and  durability.  n.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  Prosidont ;  D.  K.  ALLl^,  Secretary. 

IndianapoOi  Femaie  iMtihfU^  Tnd.,  March  12, 18G6. 
For  four  years  we  have  nsod  Eureka  Slating,  with  complete  Hatl^factlon.— on  wood,  i>apcrcd  walls, 
3ad  bard  finirii.    I  prefer  it  Vi4tal  riaU^  because  the  surliice  is  as  ;;ood,  with  advnntaireuf  nnbrokea 
JBrbce  to  any  extent.  0.  W.  UEWBS,  President. 

St.  Jot^,  IMmwH,  Anc:  «,  ISBS. 
It  U  eaaily  applied,  and  makes  a  beautlAil  and  perfect  blackboard  surikce.       B.  D.  NEELY, 

Supt.  Pub.  Schoola. 
Minneaota  State  Normal  School^  Winona,  March  IS,  1866. 
Onr  blackboards  are  of  "  Eureka  Slating.*'    It  loaves  nothlnj'  to  be  desired.    It  is  egual  to  best  Ver 
aaont  and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  P.  PHELPS,  PrindphL 
above,  we  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  most  InteHI^irent  teachers  and  achool-cflioera  in  the  land. 


ElTREKA  Sl.ATI:D  Bl.A€KBOARDS,  ReADY  MaDB* 

Of  Ibeaa  unrivalled  Boards  we  al>vay»  have,  with  neat  white  wood  frames,  these  sizes: 

l-<l2e2ft.x3ft. $3.50;       I       4— eixe  «♦  ft.  x  4> $0.50; 

_       ..   -.  ^      ^.                         _„         •       -_  »*  4n.x6«t..  """* 

,       .          ny  size  to  order  I 
Same  liacf  %n  Uaek  walnut  fmmees  each  noard  extra 1.00. 


nft.x» ,....  6.«;  6—  '*  4n.x6«t ».00; 

8ftx41i 7,U0;       I       Any  size  to  order  per  sq.ft. 00; 


J.  W.  SCHEBMEBHOBN  &  CO.,  manufacturers, 

480  BUOOME  ST.,  Kbw  Yoa«. 
SoM  ^eneralJy  by  all  8el&ool-FariiIsblns  IIousmu 


A  NATIONAL.    SERIES. 

'      TkiB  l^nn  10  now  nf-plied  vfitli  grMt^firopi-foty  to  tb^ficfifs  cX 

Scl:\ool  and  College  Text  Books 

PUBLISHED   BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO..  New  York. 

0  MPBISIXG  : 

Hie  National  School  Beaders.    By  Taekkr  &  Watsov. 

Remarkablifrfor  the  "  U-'^rd  finWdinf  XytUm**  («>p^Kkled)^he  afialyticafl  «ikI  {icAfiressive  exercises 
in  PrtntiHcinticn,  Articuiittictt^  and  i)rthoeJiy—\\\t  reading  ieKSons  inculcating  /'fv«wi»fiw//<w»— exhaustive 
treatises  on  Elocutieti^  in  all  above  ilic  Second  Reader-^the  tafteCnl  S^frcHeut—x^  Toxical  Awtmigtmifii 
*^li«'th!I  and  instructive  Notes  and  Biogyn/^irml  Sketches^ I UitsiratioMt  aiiperior  to  any  other  American 
vchod  Uooks-^petiect  Gntdnttpm^BkUiMg^  by  a  peculiar  pnoceas^-unparajleltd  iur  »iroiittti>-trul)r  Mcwm- 

From  HoM.  T.  A.  Parkrr,  Stnte  Sttft  of  Public  Imtrmctien^  MUsourL 
By  attthorily  or  law  it  becomes  my  dut^'  to  recomiuend  a  list  of  Text -books  Tor  use  in  the  Pubfift 
Schools  of  Missotiri.  I  deem  it  ncceHsaiy  to  approve  a  list  of  books  which  will  secure  to  the  youth  of  the 
Stale  a  tmi/oftm^  cJUa^^  and  practical  CQ\xni6  of  study,  and  after  careful  examinatioa  h.ive  selected  the  fol- 
lowing: Thb  National  Rbadkrs  and  SpKi.i.r.Kix,Afofitcitk6:'McAW(y^sGtc£yv/A^StPeck''sGaM^s 
Natural  PhUoso/hy^  7an>is*  Pkysioloiy  and  Healthy  Av.,  6^*^. 

The  National  Geographical  Sytfteni*    By  ]k[oxTBiTH  &  McNallt. 

Favorably  known  as  embodying  practical  Ohjtct  Teackimg^'<ili€Kry  beautiful,  and  correct  Mai* — '"  ""*' 
owal  variety  of  ingenious  iWh/  Exerdse — pleasing  style  and  convenient  arrangement  of  the  Descriptive 
7>;r/— superior  Gradation  in  five  volumes,  finm  which  a  cofni>fete  seizes  may  be  selected  in  two,  three,  or 
four  iooks — incessant  Supervision  to  keep  up  with  the  times — unsurpassed  Mechanical  Execution. 

i  Frvm  Bna  Patiuck,  ProvinciAl  »/  the  Order  of  tlie  Christian  Brothers^  educating  more  than  Af^ocn 

Children  in  the  United  States* 
Upon  a  thorough  and  critical  examinntton  T  have  concluded  that  the  beft  thmy  that  conid  be  dome  in 
entirely  to  displace  the  old  books  now  in  u«e,  and  introduce  in  their  place  some  other  aeries  better  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  5chools  under  our  charge.  Co|>ies  of  the  diflferent  Geographies  piibltslied  in  this  coiro> 
try  have  been  placed  at  our  command  for  examination.  On  account  of  other  pressing  duties  we  have  i*ot 
been  able  to  eive  as  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  all  these  different  series  as  we  could  have  desired  : 

'  vet  we  have  found  enough  to  convince  us  that  tttere  are  many  olhen  better  tluin  tliose  we  are  now  u»t^  : 
but  we  cheerfully  give  our  moat  decided  jireference,  above  all  others,  to  the  National  Series,  by^  Monteith 
and  AlcNa^y.  I'heir  easy  pradation,  their  thoroughly  practicoi  aud  independent  character,  their  compre- 
hensive completeness  as  a  full  and  accurate  system,  the  wise  discrimination  sliown  in  the  selection  of  the 
subject  matter,  the  beautiful  aud  coploiK  ill ustt^t ions,  the  neat  cut  t^pe,  the  general  execution  of  the  work% 
MXiO.  other  excellencies t  will  commend  them  to  the  friends  of  education  everywhere. 

'  T/*€  Natiotuil  Course  of  Mathematics.    By  Ciiau.  Daviks,  LL.D. 

Rtvised  editions^  based  upon  the  experience  of  thirty-five  years  in  teaching  and  book-makinp,  Tliey 
constitute  the /wi/y  cowf>lcte  series*  iireseuting  uniformity  of  merit  throughout.  The  entire  sY!<tein  is  buitt 
up  by  one  uniform  and  i:ubroken  prrcess,  ba^ed  upon  The  Unit  at  the  found.ntion.  The  Cmirse  i*  tl-^e 
basis  of  lusuviction  in  the  National  Schools  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  is  used  exclusively  in  the  piilj- 
lic  schools  of  the  National  Cafiiinl,  lias  rpcelvcd  the  quasi  endorsement  of  the  National  Congress,  and  i» 
more  widciv  used  llirouglioul  the  Natiottal  domain  than  any  other  series — Itence  is  indisputably  entitled  to 
,lbc  name  NATioKAt.  Coursk. 

From  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkblsn*  StaU  SuperiuUmdtHt  PuhUc  InsirucUon^  MmyUmd- 

Tlie  scries  of  Arithmetics  edited  by  Prof,  Davies,  and  nublished  by  your  firm,  have  been  used  for  ninny 

years  in  the  schools  of  several  ctninticjs,  and  the  citv  of  I'.iitimon*,  and  liave  been  approved  bv  teacliers  an<1 

Bt*  conni^irsipners.     Under  the  law  of  a£65,  ^ablishing  a  uniform  system  rf  Free  Pti)}ic  Schools,  tlieiw 

^ntf  Arithmetics  were  un.Tuinuinsly  adoptea  by  Ine  State  fioard  of  Education,  after  a  careful  examinntton,  and 

giMali  are  now  used  in  nil  ilte  Public  Schools  of  Maryland.    These  iacts  evidence  the  hieh  opinion  sotertained  l>j 

the  School  Authorities  of  the  value  of  the  series  theoretically  and  practically. 

FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE,    Frke  to  Trachkhs. 

,*  EDUCA'nONAL  BULLETIN.    The  Pubi.ishkiis»  Organ.     Twenty  Cents  per  A  nnuw. 
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Wood;  The  Ilygroscope^  Peck  ;  Oxgen  the  Common  Scavenger^  Steele.    Six  Illustrations. 


PDBUJaiED  BV  f,  M.  BRADSTiiEE'i^  &  SON,      - 

18  Bkkkmax  Btrkkt,  Nkw  Yobk, 

Til©  ArithmetlcAl^pwtiofr^f  '-TIio  American  Seriea"  cctfisists  of  tho  foUowing  worka: 

The  YouDg  Pupiri*  AritJim(^ti&    ifo.  1. 

(Firat  Course).    The  Objcelire,  or  Syntlietic  Antlynetic.    Ko.  II.    Ready  this 

MO.VTH. 

(Second  Course).    The  S*ibj(K-tive,  or  Annlytic  Arithmetic.    Ko.  ITF.    In  Press. 

Tlio  Intdtntes  of  Arithmetic  (H«nd-IJof>lc  and  Key); 

Cruttendcn's  Arithmetical  Cliarl.    Ko.  I. 

Tlie  American  Series  also  coiuprises  Cruttetiden'ii  works  on  Jjiiugiiage.  llieae 
coDsist  of — 

The  Khetorical  Onimmar,  or  Part  I. 

The  PliiloflOphy  of  Lanj^inge,  or  Part  If. 

Tho  revision  of  these  Books  will  bo  made  thorpngh  and  complete;  and  additions 
will  be  made  In  conformflj  with  sn^estions  received  from  many  prominent  educators. 

All  communicationa  for  the  Author  mav  be  uddrppMod: 

D.  H.  CRUTTENDElSr, 

Oare  of  J.  M.  BBADBTBEBT  h  SON,  Piibiyi6T8^ 

18  Beefnnan  Street,  Netv  York, 

COMMBNI>ATU)N'S  OV   TeaOIIKUS. 

Kumerons  commendations  of  these  works  liave  Ik'Oh  received  from  teachers  of  Col- 
legiate. Normal,  Academic,  Higii,  Union,  and  I)i«triot  Schools,  as  to  their  adaptation 
to  practical  use. 

SPEAK£l{S,TrALOGliE  BOOKS,  ETc! 

Sent  by  mail  for  prices  named.    "When  sent  by  oxpreA**,  20  per  cent,  discount. 

American  School  Dttilogaea  Nttw  (Cloth)  .$   .^0 
*•  -  ♦•  *    (ruper),      40 

AniAtenr  Drnnias 1  N> 

ArtoriCxtaxnporeSpf«kin}&    BnutAla  ....  ]  {K) 

mmk  of  Or.it4ir\'.    Mar»hiill    tSaiu 1  75 

DthftUr.   McEfUpmtt    I  Aft 

DeclauiatSun  for  tha  MilUoa.  Fkurt  I.— Poet - 
r)  :  II.— Dblogiw;  UL— Prt»«».    ICach.      60 

Kloeutlon.    Bronsmn 4  00 

KkicalUm.     UrWlUi ^ I  W) 

Mociillon.    Mftcholl 1  ftO 

Kntertnlnlnp  I)ialo^e«.    1  25 

Kxhlbition  SM^kcr.    Unto 1  i5 

yirst  RookofOratorr.    Manhnll.    ISmo  .  1  AO 

True  Speaker.    Jfi»wU 1  SO 

Home  Pastlmea^    ToblMax 8  00 

llaiaoroM  SpeaktPr.    OIilhmQ.   ISmo I  r>0 

Uttie  Orator.    Korthend 60 

little  Speaker.    Northend CO 

National  Orator , , 1  ST* 

National  Speaker.    (Paper) :...      10 

National  Speaker.    12dio 1  AO 

New  American  Sjicaker.    Zachos '2  00 


I    New  Union  Si»«iker.    IMjilUHck $2  » 

I    Nfw  Vork  S[K-.ikcr     T  TS 

*»()n»-  llmnJnMl  IHnI<»|f«U'»«.*'    KwUle 1  N> 

QH^Hnnl  l>inltn-MU'j».    Srn-p't'nt  I  60 

P:trif»r  )>r.imi^?«.    Fuwie . , 1  60 

Pntriotic  KI<Mpu>nce I  75 

I*aiH(iiio  SiHtikt-r.    Ihiv  inimrt I  1^ 

PrUnarv  !<iHMiki'r.    J^hrrArtMxl  ftO 

PrJniary  Sinniker.     Hrilbrlck  65 

Primarv  8{iin«hnit  }»pe:iker.    Harsfftt 60 

Sftbl»ath  Si«lim»l  ;*er*i»-Bwk.    New  Krtltfon .  1  «) 

ScIhmjI  l>vili)'^iu's.    Jjivell 1  fiO 

Bcb'xtl  l>iali>f;;K>^.    Nortbi'nd  '. 190 

School  Dav  DialojoicH    i  fiO 

Schu«)l  Kx lit) *irion  Hook  60 

ttehoiil  J>iK'»kfr    SniKtorn.    19mo 1  60 

Standntnl  SiHiiker.    Siinr«'nt 2  fiO 

Union  Spt'aKi-r.    ^nuiU'rA  1  (lO 

ITn  lU'ii  bUitf*  SfHwkfr.     Lovell 1  60 

Unltrraal  Si>e«kfr.     !2«io 1  60 

Yonne  Anieitfnn'ii  Speaker.    12n(H> 1  W) 

Youn;;  S^Maker.    Lin*eU             120 

100t'hoieo-*5fKM?tlon».    (l*Hfer)  80 


WORKS  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING-. 


BarnariTs  Oral  Lessons.    (Cloth) |2  60 

Caiklos*  Primar)'  Oblect  L***«»hs 1  60 

Hallman**  OatHnos  Object  Teaching 1  00 

AIJm  Peabody'a  Kindei}^ten  Guide.' 1  50 


Phol<ltni*»  KTcinontiiry  1n>tniciton  $2  00 

}?hel«lon":*  MoiU'l  I^-saons  on  Objects 2  00 

WHch's  ObjM  L«-w.»ns.    .. "    05 

Wlll*<nr8  Mannat  of  Object  T^asons. 1  60 

ScbfK)!  and  MUcollancotis  Books  of  all  kinds  supplied  itt  Publiab«ra*  Ipwevt  wAoUtait  prUfU, 
Wheo  wnt  fry  maU,  r^kril  ftHu>  moat  be  cbarge«L 

HP  SEyj>  Fon  OCR  list  of  '^ articles  for  every  school.** 
Je  W.  SCHCRMCRHORN   «t  CO.,  Publishers, 

Bo^kiellan  Md  ITumfiiotQfQ^  ot  Eoliool  Merchandise  of  all  ki&d«| 

'dL30  nroome   Htref>t»  TSbmt  York* 


The  Tribtme  for  1868. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  MR,  GREELEY. 

The  Pabllshera  of  THE  NEW  YORK  TRt- 
BU!/E,  having  reeeived  many  Inquiries  from 
time  to  tim3  for  a  good  lilkeoesa  of  the  Editor^ 


THE  TBIBUKE  AIHASAC  for  1868. 

This  Popalar  Annual  is  now  ready.  It  containa : 
A^inmotniciUf  ^c. 

CtUtudmr^jtmA  \  Mahotnedan. 

CmUM^n^  (January  to  December)  :  Chanffet  of  th« 


have  made  an  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Derby  t  Mcx»ii;  Planet*  on  the  Meridian;  Sun  on  the  N<»n- 

mark  :   Sfdereal  Noon  :  Rising  and  Setting  of  Hke  Sun 


&  HiUer  to  furnii^h  copies  of  Ritchie's  engra- 
ving, from  a  photograph  by  Brady,  which  will 
be  sent  to  such  subscribers  to  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  wish  it  on  the  conditions  below.  This  is 
much  the  best  likeness  of  Mr.  (Jrceley  that  has 
been  engraved.  The  print  sells  for  $1.  Each 
subscriber  who  sends  us  $10  for  Tbb  Daily,  $4 
for  Tub  Skmi-Webilly.  or  %l  for  Thb  Wkbclt 
TKinrKfE,  thi  paper  to  be  sent  by  mailf  and  who 
requests  the  engraving  at  tdb  tixk  of  sub- 
sCKiDiNa,  will  have  a  copy  carefully  mailed, 
povt-paid,  to  his  address.  One  wUl  likewise  be  | 
sent  to  any  person  who  forwards  a  club  of  ten  or 
more  Semi-Woeklles  at  our  club  rates,  and  asks 
for  the  portrait  at  the  time  of  remitting.  We  do 
not  propose  this  as  a  premit^m,  but  to  gratify 
the  mai^  friends  of  THE  TRIBUNE,  who  feel  a 
desire  to  possess  a  p;ood  likeness  of  its  founder. 

Terms  of  Tlie   Tribune. 

WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

One  copy,  one  year,  52  issues..  ..  .. ^a  00 

Five  copies,  io  tuimu*  «f  Suhurihert. ....  .... .      9  00 

Ten  copies,  to  mimes  0/  SuhtcrUHn ••     i  j  co 

And  one  copy  extra  to  the  getter  up  of  the 
clubi     Additional  copies  at  same  price. 
Twenty  copies,  to  matmes  0/  Snbscribert..  .... .     27  00 

And  one  copy  extra  to  the  getter  up  of  the 
dub.     Additional  copies  at  same  price. 
Fifty  copies,  to  uaMus  0/ Hubscribert...  ..  ....  .    55  00 

A!od  one  copy  to  getter  up  of  club.  .Additional 
copies  at  same  price. 
Twenty  copies  to  one  address .—  ........     ^5  00 

And  one  copy  tu  getter  up  uf  club.  Additional 
copies  at  same  price. 
Fifty  copies,  to  ono  address. 50  00 

And  one  copy  to  getter  up  of  club.   Additional 
copies  at  same  price. 
Que  hundred  copies,  to  oue  address 100  00 

And  one  copv  .Skmi-Wkkkly  Tkisunb  to 
getter  up  of  club.  Addiiioiial  copies  at  same 
pncc.  This  ofttt  sliall  remain  open  for  the 
whole  month  of  January. 

SEMI-WXKKLY  TRIBUNE 
Mail  Subscribers,  1  copy,  i  year, — 104  mtmbers.      4  co 
do.  3  copies,    do.  do.  7  00 

do.  5  copies,  or  over,  for  each  copy,      3  00 

Persons  remitting  wt  10  copies,  ^^o,  will  re- 
ceive an  extra  copy  six  months. 

Persons  remittiug  for  15  copies,  $4;,  will  re- 
ceive an  extra  copy  one  \ ear. 

Fur  $100  we  will  seud  thirty-foar  copies  and 
the  Daily  Tkibunk. 


THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  TRIBUNE 
Is  published  every  morning  (Sundays  excepted)  at  $10 
peri^ar :  ^5  lev  six  moitilts. 
Terms,  cash  in  advance. 

Address  THE  TRIBUNE,  Naw  York. 


Moon  throushout  the  United  States. 

Coinuiictimis,  Lunar  and  PlaneUry. 

Kcliiiaes  for  the  year  1868. 

Planets,  Conjunctions  of  Planets  aad  other  Aspects. 

Seasons. 

Star  Tables. 

l\de  Table  of  loe  Phices. 

FolUAcal. 

THE  GOVERNMENT. 
Cabinet— The  President's. 
Omgress^ Members  of  the  XLth. 
Executive  Officers— (ieneral. 
Foreign  Ministers. 
Judtaary— Supreme  Court. 
Post  Offices  of  Members  of  CoDRTe*. 
Territories— Delegates  from. 

STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 
Area,  PopuUtion  in  1850  and  i860,  (white,  colorc<i, 
and  Indian),  Increase  of  Population  troni  1850  to  iS(>o  ; 
number  of  Members  of  Congress:  Stale  Capitals: 
(W>vernors:  State  Elections;  Time  of  Meeting  oJ 
LegisUiures.  ^^^  ^^  CONGRESS. 

Synopsis  of  the  Principal  Acts  Passed  at  the  Second 
Session  of  the  XXXIXth  Congress. 

PUBLIC  RESOLUTIONS. 
ITie  hiost   important   of   tl»e    Public    Reso'Mtion* 
Passed   at   the    Second    Session    of  the    XXXlXtb 
Congress.  PROCLAMATIONS. 

All  the  Proclamations  i«*ued  by  the  President  frov 
December  1866,  to  October  1867. 
PROGRESS  QF  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  1867. 
Vote  of  State    Legislatures  on  the  Coustitational 
Ameiidment. 
The  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress. 
Progress  of  Impartial  Suffi-age. 
The  Freedmeii's  Bureau. 

MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION. 
Progress  of  the  Population  of  the  United   Sutci 
from  1790  to  i860. 
State  Censuses  since  1860. 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 
Tlie  Public  Debt  in  1866  and  1867. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  IN   1868. 
Vote  of  the  Electoral  Colleges  at  former  Pnssidentia 
Elections. 
The  Electoral  College  m  1868. 

ELECTION  RETURNS. 
Returns  (torn  all  the  Stales  and  Territories  Koldiii 
Elections  in  1867,  carefully  compiled  aiid  compared  wiw 
former  Electloss.  Undei^tbd  head  of  Southern  State 
will  be  given  the  number  of  white  and  colored  votef 
registered  in  each  County,  and  the  number  of  yotei 
white  and  colored,  cast  for  and  ag^tinst  the  holding  < 
Stete  Conventions.  .      •^       «^ 

Popular  Vote  for  President,  by  States,  lu  1864*  «»« 
and  1856.      j.^^j.jQjj  COUNTRIES.        ^  ^ 

The  States  of  America  and  Europe :  Area  of  Popn 

lation  of  each,  according  to  the  latest  (November  1865 

and  moat  tnistwortby  accounlsi  nail»  «nd  title  < 

ruler,  and  year  of  his  accession  ;  form  of  government, 

PKfCE  «0  CKNTS  PKK    COPY. 

SEVEN  POST-PAID  FOR  A  DOLLAR.  , 

Address  orders,  with  cash  enchwcd,  to 

THE  TRIBUNE.  New  Yon k. 


JtH  r encn  s    .A.rit xiiiietic  s. 


This  Series,  when  completed,  will  consist  of  Five  Books,  viz. : 

L  FIRST  LESSONS  IS  NUMBERS,     16mo,  40  cents. 

IL  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  SLATE.     16mo,  60  cents. 
HI.  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.     {In  JPress.) 
IV.  COMMON-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.     {In  I^esa.) 

V.  ACADEMIC  ARITHMETIC,     {In  Preparation.) 


First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  in  the  Natural  Order.  First,  Visible  Objects; 
Second,  Concrete  lumbers;  Third,  Abstract  Kttmbei'S,  By  John  IL 
French,  LL.D.     Handsomely  Illustrated.     16mo,  40  cents. 

This  little  book  of  120  pages  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections,  embracing  the  subjects  of  Count- 
ing, Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division;  the  Fractional  Parts  of  Kumbcrs, 
lialvea,  lliirds,  and  Fourths ;  Tables  of  the  Denomination  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  in 
common  use ;  the  Tables  of  Combinations,  arranged  upon  a  new  plan  ;  and  a  manual  of  sngges- 
tioDs  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  whicli  Methods  and  Rules  are  based 
upon  Principles  established  by  Induction.  By  John  II.  Fbench,  LL.I). 
Handsomely  Illustrated.     IGmo,  50  cents. 

The  object  of  tliis  book,  designed  especially  for  beginners  in  Written  Arithmetic,  is  twofold, 
m. :  1st.  To  give  to  young  learners  a, good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Numbers, 
by  basing  all  Methods  of  Oiienition  \k\yoii  Principles;  and  2d.  To  give  them  as  much  knowledge 
u  possible  of  the  bnsiness  affairs  of  life,  by  the  introduction  of  business  transactions  stated  in  cor- 
rect business  language. 

The  plan  of  the  work  differs,  in  most  of  its  essential  points,  from  that  of  other  works  of  a  like 
gmle.  To  these  points  of  difference — and  it  is  confidently  believed  of  superiority — the  attention 
of  parentB  and  teachers  is  ])articahir]y  in^-ited. 

W  Tk»  otAtr  teofct  qf  the  teriea  tcOl  contain  fHon^  new  and  vaUiabte  feaUtna  that  w(BL  apeciaUu  eomiaead 
them  to  t/ie  practical  vointe  cf  tlie  age. 


WZLLSON'S  RBADBRS  A  SUOOESS. 


What  New  Tork  City  says  about  them  a8  Oomparei  with  Others. 

The  School  System  of  New  York  City  presents  peculiar  advantages  for  testing  the  comparative 
of  Reading-Books,  inasmuch  as  the  Teacher  is  allowed  to  select  from  nine  different  Series, 
sod  the  Superintendents  aimnally  examine  every  class,  and  mark  its  comparative  deficiency. 
Tenehers,  therefore,  select  the  Books  with  which  they  can  produce  the  best  results ;  and  as  their 
RfHitatioii  would  suffer  by  comparative  failure,  none  can  afford  to  use  an  inferior  Book  as  a  favor 
^  Pobfisber  or  Agent. 

ilaon*a  Readers  were  adopted  for  nse  in  the  IHiblic  Sehools  of  New  York  City  in  November, 
That  they  iurpaM  ill  otlier  b'eries  in  the  amount  of  valuable  information  imparted  is  eon- 
by  all  Teachen,  and  we  have  heretofore  published  a  Uii^e  amount  of  testimony  from  those 
kho  mre  using  the  Books,  to  show  that  they  are  not  exc^elled  by  any  other  8eries  as  manuals  for 
Ubev/ionary  Reading^  ^fore  than  <nie  fjlh  of  all  the  Headers  selected  by  the  Teachers,  during 
Ke6^  from  the  mnt  S^nes  on  the  list  were  from  Willson*8  Series — many  more  volumes  than  of  any 
ILorScrin. 

IIAKPER  &  BROTHERS,  Pubushkbs, 

Frakkliv  Sou  ARK-  New  Vmnr. 


HARPER'S  WRITING-BOOKS, 

:  '  COMBINING 

Symmetrical  PenmanAhip  with, MEargiiftal. Drawing -Lessoni. 

In  Ten  Knm'bers.     Tlic  Kiret  Fonr  Nnmbcrs  now  He&dv. 
Pxice  per  Dozon,  $2  00.    laberal  Terms  for  Introduction. 


"  f  bdioM  a  ehUd  wiU  barn  boHi  to  draw  and  xcriU  tooitsr,  and  teith  more  eaaCf  than  he  trtU  learn  teritint 
aloif.^ 


The  idea  of  embracing  in  the  same  series  of  Copy-Book'*  a  system  of  Practical  Penmanship  nn( 
a  course  of  Lessons  in  Drawing  is  a  new  one.  Teachers  and  parents  arc  well  aware  tluu  childrei 
are  fond  uf  making  pictnres,  and  that  exercises  in  I>rawing  improve  t  person's  liand-^writing,  am 
vice  versa.  DraAviug  has  not  been  generally  introdnccd  into  schools,  because  no  snitahle  book 
could  be  obtained,  aud  most  teachers  ai*e  not  competent  to  give  histmction  in  the  ait  without 
book. 

Tliis  series  contains  a  Symmetrical  Sj'stem  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired  and  rajudly  writter 
The  **  helps''  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  simple  mid  valuable,  and  the  itysteni  U  what  il 
name  indicates,  'S<;ymmetrii;al" — every  letter  being  formed  upon  geometrical  principles,  and  of  ur 
varying  proportions. 

The  Writing  and  the  Marginal  Drawing-Lessons  occupy  the  entire  width  of  each  page.  Tl 
Drawing-Lessons  commciice  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as  the  main  lines  of  tlie  writinj 
and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight  and  curved  lines,  geometrical  forms,  ai*chitoctur 
foUage,  per8i)ectire,  figures  of  animals,  persons,  etc.  liules  and  directions  are  priuted  uix>n  tl 
covers  of  each  book,  making  each  Number  complete  in  itself! 


In  connection  with  the  above,  we  woald  call  attention  to 

Harper's  School  and  Family  Slate, 

WITH  ACCOMPANYING  CAUDS, 

FOB  EXERCISES  IN  WBITINa,  PRmTmO,  BBAWINa,  AHB  5UHBSB8, 

the  whole  forming  an  excellent  and  economical  introduction  to  the  Writiiig-Books.  The  syste 
of  Penmanship  is  the  same  in  all  respects,  the  surface  of  the  Slate  (on  one  side)  being  carefu 
ruled  with  horisontal  and  ofatiqne  lines,  to  guide  the  pupil  in  attaining  a  imiftt^  loAglli  and  slo 
for  the  letters.  This  ruling,  while  i>erfectly  distinct  to  the  eye,  is  not  sufficiently  deep  or  broad 
offer  the  slighest  obstruction  to  the  free  use  of  the  pencil.  The  Cards  (twelve  in  number)  conta; 
ing  the  Copies  also  contain  Primarj*  Lessons  in  Drawing,  the  copying  of  which  is  greatly  facilital 
by  other  lines — oblique^  vertical,  and  horizontal — ruled  on  the  surface  of  the  Slate.  The  Ca] 
aUio  give  instructiont}  in  the  art  of  making  distinct  and  properly-proportioned  figures,  and  in  nu 
ing  Koman  lettcre.  The  Copies  and  Models  are  printed  in  white,  on  a  black  gro^md,  so  tliat 
exercises  miiy  be  made  cxart  £io-8iinileP«  in  <v1or  ns  well  as  in  lino,  of  the  Copies ;  apd  the  Ca 
ftrfe  protected,  when  not  in  use,  by  a  cn^in^g  in  the  njiper  portion  of  tlte  81atc-frame.  •  One  nide 
tJic  Slate  is  free  from  ruling,  and  can  therafore  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  6i*(lita 
School-Slate. 

8lAte%  with  Full  Set  cf  Cards  accompanying  Each,  $9  00  per  Dozen. 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publtsheks, 

Fkanklin  Squake,  New  Tork. 


The  Monthly — VolV.,  1868. 

$1.50  per  annum.     Single  numbers,  15  cents. 

ALL  who  have  not  yet  paid  subscription  for  1868  are  requested  to  remit  upon 
receipt  of  this.     The  Monthly  will  be  promptly  stopped  at  expiration  of 
time  paid  for. 
During  the  present  year  new  features  will  be  introduced  which  will  make  the 
Magazine  more  valuable.     The  high  appreciation  in  which  it  is  now  held  by  a 
lai^e  and  intelligent  class,  encourages  the  publishers  to  spare  no  effort  to  make  it 
more  and  more  worthy. 

Original  articles  of  sterling  merit  are  solicited.     They  will  he  paid  for  when  used. 

Liberal  Premiums  for   1868. 

(i)  For  club  of  THREE  subscribers  and  $4.50,  we  will  present,  by  mail  postpaid, 
Watson's  Manual  of  Calisthenics  (price  $1.25). 

(2)  For  club  of  EIGHT  subscribers  and  $12.00,  Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dic- 

tionary (price  $6.00).     This  work  is  just  published.     It  contains  1040  octavo 
pages.     See  the  publishers'  advertisement 

(3)  For  SIXTEEN  subscribers  and  $24,00,  Webster's  Unabridged  Royal  Quarto  Pic- 

torial Dictionary  (price  $12.00). 
Agents  are  wanted  in  every  locality.    Agent's  circular  and  specimen  Monthlies 
will  be  sent  when  asked  for. 


"An  Invaluable  Library  for  Teachers  and  School  Officers." 
$5.00  Five  Dollars,  $5-oo 

Complete  Educational  Yeah  Books 

FOR  1864.,  1865,  1866,  1867. 

Until  March  30th,  1868,  we  offer  the  four  volumes  of  the  American  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  bound  in  substantial  cloth  binding,  for  the  small  sum  of  Five 
Dollars.     (If  required  to  be  sent  by  mail,  $1.25  extra  for  prepayment  of  postage.) 

These  four  volumes  contain  nearly  two  thousand  pages  of  interesting  and  useful 
matter,  by  many  of  the  best  Educational  writers,  on  subjects  of  vital  importance  to 
the  live  Teacher.  An  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects  discussed  may  be  gained 
from  a  "Table  of  Contents"  of  any  one  of  the  volumes.  This  will  be  sent  when 
applied  for. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 


H  Mi>  leoi. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 


HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 


Two  Full  Cargoes  of  the  Finest  New  Crop  Tea& 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS  ^7  sHip  Gciden  State.  1 12,000  HALF  CHESTS  D7  m  Geo.  mm. 


In  addition  to  these  largo  car^roes  of  Black  and  ' 
Japan  Teas,  the  Company  are  constantly  nrciving  [ 
lar^c  Invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  i 
tho  Moyano  district  of  China,  which  aro  uurivallud  I 
for  ftncness  and  delicacy  of  flavor. 

To  fjivo  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  • 
have  been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  ! 
thu  American  hon!*cs,  Icavinp:  out  of  the  account  en-  i 
lircly  the  profits  of  the  Chinese  factors.  I 

IsC.  The  American  house  In  China  or  Japan  makes  I 
lari^e  profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  vome  I 
of  the  richest  retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  , 
made  their  immnnse  fortunes  through  their  houses  iu  i 
China.  ) 

Sd.  The  Banker  makes  lar^e  profits  npon  the  for-  j 
clixn  cxcliaiipfc  used  in  the  parch.i>-e  of  TeaH. 
.  3<1.  The  Importer  makes  a  pro  ill  of  ^  to  ^A)  per  cent,  i 
in  many  cases.  j 

4tli.  On  its  arrival  here  It  Is  sold  by  the  earjjo,  and 
th(^  Purcha^ier  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  i 
1000  to  'JUUO  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  aUiul  10 
per  cent.  j 

fith.  The  Speculator  pclls  It  to  the  WhoU«*<alc  Tea 
Dealer  in  llno8  at  a  profit  of  10  to  IT)  jht  cent.  I 

lith.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sollrt  it  to  the  Whole-  ! 
sale  (Ji-ocer  In  lots  to  suit  his  trmlo,  at  a  profit  of  alH)iit 
IU  per  cent.  I 

Ith.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  m.11««  it  to  the  Retail 
Di'aler  at  a  prolit  of  15  to  2.'»  pi  r  c<  iil.  I 

bih.  The  Kutuilor  s<'lls  it  10  the  Con:«umcr  for  all 

TlIK   niOriT  UK  CAN  OKT. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eioht  profits  as  i 
many  brokerat':es,  carta^'es,  stora^res,  coopcr:i>;eH  and  ' 
waste,  and  add  the  ori;;uial  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  he 
perceived  what  the  Consumer  has  to  pay.    And  now 
we  propose  to  show  why  we  can  sell  so  very  mucli 
lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propone  to  do  away  with  all  these  various 
profits  and  brokcraffoa,  cartap^es,  Htorajre«,  cooperatjes 
%nd  waste,  with  the  exception  of  a  Kniall  comnil.H«*ion 
paid  for  purchasing  to  our  corrc»«pondents  in  China  | 
and  Japan,  one  cartai^o,  and  a  small,  profit  to  our-  I 
Kfhed,  which,  on  our  larpc  sales,  will  amply  pav  us. 

By  our  (system  of  supplying  Clubs  thron-'hout  the 
coiuitry,  Consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Stiites 
eau  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices,  with  the 
Hmall  ndditioual  cxp<'nse  of  transportation,  n«  though 
they  bought  them  at  our  warchouK's  iit  the  city. 

8omc  pixrties  inquire  of  us  how  thev  shall  proceed 
to  rjct  up  a  Club.  The  answer  is  elniplv  tlu:<:  Let 
each  person  wishing  to  Join  in  a  Club  say  how  much 
Tea  or  Cofiee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price 
from  our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in 
our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts 
plainly  on  the  list,  as  seen  in  the  Club  Order  In  next 
eolumu,  and  when  the  Club  is  complete,  send  it  to  us 
by  mail,  and  we  will  pat  each  party's  poods  in  separate 
packaj^es,  and  mark  the  name  npon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  thcro  need  be  no  confui«ion  In  their  distribu- 
tion—each party  getting  exactly  what  he  ordern,  and 
no  more.  The  cost  oiti^ansportatioD  the  members 
can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  otlier  orders  for  less  than 
thirty  doll&ra.  had  better  send  Poet-ofllce  Draft^s  or 
money  with  their  ordors,  to  save  the  eipens^c  of  col- 
lections by  express;  bat  larger  orders  wo  will  for- 
ward by  express,  to  collect  on  delivery. 


DO  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  lesA  than  $30. 


Parties  petting  their  Teas  of  ns  may  confidently  rely 
npon  getting  them  pnrc  and  fresh,  as  they  come  (lirec'l 
from  tne  Custom  House  ston-.s  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  gootls  we  ^ell  to  give  entire  ^al• 
Ijsfaciion.  If  they  arc  not  »*atiefactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  ;iO  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kind? 
nt>m  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wonts  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  w  ill  show. 

PRICK  LIST  OF  TEAS. 
Oolenff  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  bent  $1  per  lb. 
lTIIxca((Jreeu  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  boMt 

airier  lb. 
Kti;;llMh  BreakAiMt  (Black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1. 

t^l  10,  bcMt  $1  20  per  lb. 
Imperial  ((}rccn),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  bewt 

Jjt/  25  per  lb. 
Yoiins  Hyson  (Green).  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  lO, 

bout  $1  25  per  lb.  ■ 

IJiicolored   Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,    b«rMt 

91  25  per  lb. 
Gunpowder  (Green).  $1  25.  bcKt  ^1  50. 

Coffees  Roasted  and  around  Daily. 

GROUND  COFFEK,  aoc.,  2r>c..  30c.,  S5c.,  best  40e. 
per  ponnd.  Hotels.  Saloons,  Ik^arding-house  Keep- 
ers, and  Families  who  nnc  larire  qnantitics  of  ColTee, 
can  economize  in  that  article  by  uninj::  our  FRENCH 
BREAKFAST  and  DINNER  COFFEE,  which  we 
sell  at  the  low  price  of  ;»c.  per  pound,  and  warrant 
to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Edwaxds,  St.  Lawrkntk  Co.,  N.  T.,  h 
June  8. 1807.  f 

Tn»  GcxAT  Amrrican  Tea  CoavANT, 

31  4fc  Ki  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Dear  Sins— I  herewith  nnd  yon  another  order  for 
Tea.  The  last  was  duly  received,  and  gives  general 
satisfkctiou.  As  long  as*  you  send  us  ench  good  Tea, 
von  may  expect  a  continuation  of  our  patronage, 
^hip  this  as  the  othur,  and  obIi;r('. 

Vowr  ob't  servant,         DAVID  G.  McKSR. 

4  lbs.  Japan J.  navens..atf;l  25.. ..$5  00 

&  do.     do do.      ..at    100....  5  00 

1  do.   Gnnpowdcr do.      ..at    1  fiO....   1  50 

1  do.  Japan 8.  Cnrtls...at    125....  1  Jb> 

ie  do.   Young  Hyson ....       do.      .  .at    1  00. ...   S  0(1 

1  do.  Japan N.Shaw... at    100 100 

And  fifteen  others.  ■ 

Total $5106 

N.  B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a  larsc  nnmber 
rcBldc.  by  dubbing  together,  can  reduce  tne  cost  ol 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  (benlden 
til©  Kxpress  cbarceii),  by  sending  directly  t» 
'*  The  Great  American  1  ea  Company." 

BISIVARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  tbrror 
selves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our 
name  cither  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bomts  or 
imitationt.  Wc  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any 
case,  authorize  the  nne  of  our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  ORDERS  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Great  American  Tea  Cooi^  jaj. 
Direct  Letters  and  Orders  to 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  OO^ 

31  A.  33  VESEY  STREETi  NEW  YORK. 

FOffTOmoi  Box  5643,  New  Yobx  Citt. 
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DEMORALIZING  INFLUENCES  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

THE  sense  of  being  invested  with  authority  is  apt  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction ;  hence,  as  the  world  is  finding  out> 
unchecked  authority  is  dangerous.  Having  authority  to  do  a  deed,  a 
man  is  likely  to  consult  his  own  judgment  finally  as  to  the  rightfulness 
of  the  deed  ;  and  the  premises  of  his  judgment  are  wont  to  be  made  up 
too  much  from  his  own  feeling  and  too  little  from  justice.  The  Golden 
Rule  is  a  law  that  operates  in  communities  of  equals,  where  each  can 
exercise  force  upon  tl^  others,  rather  than  in  communities  where  there 
is  individual  or  class  rule.  The  principle  of  justice  that  is  in  man  de- 
velops into  character  under  the  chastening  influences  of  a  force  from 
others  that  represses  his  tendencies  to  injustice  and  welcomes  his  ten- 
dencies to  do  what  is  just  Apply  these  principles  to  the  conditions  of 
the  school-room.  The  teacher,  says  Mr.  Abbott,  must  sustain  in  the 
school  the  position  of  a  monarch.  He  does  so  in  fact  Parents,  com- 
missioners, boards  of  education,  the  community,  serve  as  a  check  only 
in  extreme  cases.  And  when  a  case  is  brought  before  them,  the  teacher 
is,  save  in  rare  instances,  formally  protected  and  adjudged  innocent 

The  assumption,  conscious  or  unconscious,  that  what  the  teacher  pur- 
poses is  to  be  carried  out,  whether  questioned  or  unquestioned  by  the 
pupils,  is  an  example  of  egotism  or  a  warning  against  it,  which  will 
either  be  imitated  and  will  develop  in  the  characters  of  the  pupils,  or 
else  will  be  regarded  by  them  with  contempt  The  latter  condition  is, 
especially,  a  fruitful  source  of  disorder.  Let  a  teacher  lose  the  respect 
of  his  pupils,  and  his  authority  will  be  laughed  at,  save  where  he  can 
excite  fear.  Thus  the  law  of  force  becomes  the  law  of  the  school.  A 
teacher,  in  whom  this  sort  of  egotism  is  developed  in  considerable  de- 
gree, will  quite  likely  be  observed  to  be  boastful  of  his  Acuity  of  seeing 
in  a  good  many  places  at  once.  The  abuse  of  power  has  divested  him 
of  opportunity  to  trust  to  pupil  honor.     Pupils  are  the  mice  and  he  is 
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the  cat  If  pupil  honor  remain,  it  will  manifest  itself  as  in  the  mouse 
toward  its  fellow  mice.  But  pupil  honor  under  such  influences  is  quite 
likely  to  wane  before  the  practice  of  pupil  artifice.  We  might  enumer- 
ate many  other  phases  of  demoralization  which  will  ensue  from  this 
sort  of  abuse  of  power  alone. 

Scenes  are  enacted  in  many  school-rooms  which  are  of  extremely  de- 
moralizing influence.  Let  us  relate  a  few  &cts.  A  man-teacher  of  a 
large  school  of  little  boys,  seized  one  of  the  number,  the  other  day,  and 
pulled  him  upon  a  table,  face  downward,  and  thrashed  him,  while  the 
eyes  of  all  the  children  were  staring  at  the  act  The  deed  was  done 
with  the  unreasoning,  sudden,  and  violent  fierceness  of  vengeance.  Had 
one  boy  done  it  to  another  boy,  it  would  have  brought  the  doer  to  a 
severe  ordeal  of  lecturing  and  punishment  Had  a  big  boy  done  it  to 
the  little  boy,  the  doer  would  have  been  called  a  bully.  Had  a  man 
done  it  in  the  street,  he  would  have  been  called  a  brute.  Vengeance, 
bullying,  brutality,  was  the  example.  One  day,  a  lady  came  to  us  to 
ask  if  we  would  teach  her  two  boys  privately.  They  had  been  attending 
the  public  school,  she  said,  and  she  had  taken  them  away  because  they 
complained  that  the  teacher,  a  man,  was  acciistomed  ''to  strike  the  boys' 
heads  together."  We  were  disposed  to  be  incredulous  until  a  &ct  came 
to  light  in  another  school.  A  young  lady,  who  had  just  entered  upon 
her  work  there  as  a  teacher  in  the  primary  department,  came  home  filled 
with  indignation,  and  related  the  following.  The  principal,  a  man,  was 
sitting  at  a  desk  writing.  A  glass  partition  separated  the  room  from 
another,  in  which  was  a  large  class  of  small  boys.  Some  of  these  boys 
moved  from  their  seats  about  the  floor.  The  teacher  saw  them  through 
the  partition,  and  sprang  into  the  room.  He  seized  two  of  the  boys 
and  "knocked  their  heads  together,  and  then  flung  one  of  them  hard 
against  the  wall."  **He  did  it  angrily,"  she  added.  Now,  what  must 
be  the  eflect  of  such  scenes  upon  the  staring  school  ?  Want  of  self- 
control,  absence  of  deliberation,  lack  of  good  judgment,  anger,  malice, 
brutality,  are  among  the  elements  of  the  example  set, — an  example  set 
by  one  the  pupil  is  taught  to  look  up  to  as  a  superior  being,  a  model  in 
all  things — to  one,  almost,  who  cannot  sin.  Either  the  pupil  will  learn 
to  do  likewise,  or  will  be  so  disgnsted  that  he  will  learn  little  or  nothing 
from  such  a  teacher. 

To  enumerate  other  examples  i?  unnecessary.  Demoralizing  influences 
are  at  work  in  many  of  our  schools.  Not  in  marked  degrees  in  all. 
There  are  teachers  who  are  characterized  by  calm,  deliberate  action — 
action  which,  though  authoritative,  is  not  arbitrary.  From  such  we 
could  learn.  And  there  are  teachers  who  would  be  thus,  but  are  not 
The  existence  of  these  demoralizing  influences  suggests  the  question  of 
how  they  should  be  eliminated.    The  general  answer  is,  Let  the  teacher's 
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authority  be  put  more  under  check.  How  ?  is  the  special  inquiry.  We 
reply,  let  parents,  commissioners,  boards,  the  community,  yes,  and  let 
teachers  too,  recognize  the  principle  that  absolute  authority  in  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  trustv^orthy.  Let  more  attention  be  given  to  reports  from 
pupils  of  scenes  similar  to  those  we  have  related,  and  let  no  report  pass 
wiUiout  occasioning  strict  inquiry ;  and  if  the  repAt  be  found  to  be  true, 
let  the  teacher  be  formally  convicted  of  it  and  exposed.  Exposure  is 
the  great  cure-all.  Abuses  grow  where  complaint  is  suppressed.  Let 
teachers  feel,  in  their  sphere  of  duty  among  the  young  and  weak,  over 
whom  they  are  set  to  rule,  the  force  which  men  feel  in  their  daily  con- 
tact with  men — the  force  of  equal  power  in  others  demanding  the  acting 
out  of  the  Golden  Rule. 


^  •» 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 
VIL — Genders. 

WE  have  been  examining  a  number  of  authors  on  English  Gram- 
mar, including  the  most  recent,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of 
gender.  With  a  single  exception,  we  find  their  idea  of  gender  to  be 
false,  and  their  definitions  to  be  correspondingly  incorrect 

Some  would  have  it  that  gender  is  a  *'  distinction," — "the  distinction 
of  nouns  in  reference  to  the  sex  of  their  objects,"  says  one.  Says  an- 
other, "a  grammatical  distinction  in  nouns  expressing  the  natural  dis- 
tinction of  sex. "  Says  a  third,  "  a  distinction  of  nouns  in  regard  to  sex :" 
a  fourth,  "the  distinction  of  objects  in  regard  to  sex:"  a  fifth,  "the 
distinction  of  sex."  And  then  we  have  three,  or  perhaps  four,  of  these 
"distinctions ;"  so  that/(7^w,  a  word  of  the  masculine  gender,  would  be 
a  word  of  the  masculine  "distinction ;"  holy  a  word  of  the  neuter  "dis- 
tinction ;"  and  so  on.  As  one  of  our  ablest  writers*  on  English  Gram- 
mar justly  remarks,  "This  definition,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  found 
to  involve  not  only  a  total  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
gender,  as  employed  by  the  old  grammarians,  but  an  absurd  (not  to  say 
ridiculous)  assertion,  whatever  we  may  understand  by  the  word  gender,  ' 
Of  what  could  it  be  asserted  with  propriety,  that  it  is  the  disimcHon  of  sex  ^ 
If  we  could  find  such  a  thing,  what  business  has  it  among  the  terms 
of  grammar  ?  From  this  absurd  definition,  what  could  be  expected 
to  follow,  but  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  every  matter  of  detail 
founded  upon  it?" 

*  Mulligan  t  Oram.  Structure  of  £ng.  Language, 
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Others  call  gender  a  ** property," — "that  property  which  distinguishes 
objecls  with  regard  to  sex ;"  "that  property  which  distinguishes  objects  as 
male  or  female  ;"  "that  property  of  the  noun  which  distinguishes  ti  in 
reference  to  sex."  As  with  those  who  call  gender  a  distinction,  so  with 
these — ^there  is  an  uncertainty  whether  gender  distinguishes  objects  or 
distinguishes  words.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  "what- 
ever gender  may  be,  whilst  it  is  recognized  as  a  term  of  grammar,  it  has 
reference  to  ivords^  not  to  objects. "  But  this  is  not  all.  If  gender  is  a 
property,  and  there  are  two  or  more  genders,  there  are  two  or  more 
properties ;  so  that  a  noun  of  the  masculine  gender  is  of  the  masculine 
"  property ;"  one  of  the  feminine  gender  is  of  the  feminine  "  property." 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  gender  is  not  a  property  any  more  than  a 
distinction. 

Goold  Brown  and  others  prefer  to  call  genders  "modifications," — . 
"  modifications  that  distinguish  objects  in  regard  to  sex."  A  more  absurd 
definition  could  hardly  be  framed.  Frazee,  in  language  peculiarly  lucid, 
says,  "Gender  is  a  modification  of  names  to  distinguish  the  sexes/" 
Josephine  may  be  said  to  be  a  modification  of  the  name  Joseph,  as 
HenrUiia  is  of  Henry,  But  Josephine  and  Henrietta  are  not  the  genders 
of  Joseph  and  Henry,  Nor  do  these  authors  mean  to  imply  that  they 
are.  It  may  be  asked.  What,  then,  do  they  mean  ?  If  John  is  a  noun 
of  the  masculine  gender,  and  a  gender  is  a  modification,  what  are  we  to 
understand  by /(?^«V  being  of  the  masculine  "modification?"  To  us, 
we  confess,  the  expression,  like  the  definition  itself,  conveys  no  meaning 
at  all  appropriate  to  the  subject 

Genders  are  neither  distinctions,  properties,  nor  modifications.  They 
are  simply  the  classes  into  which  nouns  and  pronouns  are  divided  with 
reference  to  the  sex  which  the  objects  denoted  by  them  have,  or  are 
regarded  as  having.  The  gender  (Fr.  genre^  Lat  genus^  of  a  noun, 
then,  is  the  class  to  which  that  noun  belongs,  considered  with  reference 
to  the  sex  of  the  object  or  objects  named  by  it. 

But  how  many  genders  are  there  ?  If  gender  meant  sex,  as  Dr.  Pinneo 
says  it  does,  there  could  evidently  be  but  two  genders.  And  yet  Dr. 
Pinneo  gives  us  four.  Another  author  gives  us  three  ;  but  very  absurdly 
adds,  "Strictly  speaking,  as  there  are  but  two  sexes,  nouns  have  but  two 
genders ;  but  for  the  sake  of  practical  convenience,  we  apply  to  them 
three  genders,  by  calling  that  a  gender  which  is  no  gender."  Reasoning 
after  the  same  fashion,  we  might  say,  "Strictly  speaking,  as  there  are 
but  two  sexes,  there  are  but  two  classes  of  animals,  males  and  females  ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  practical  convenience,  we  say  there  are  three  classes, 
calling  that  a  class  which  is  no  class."  But  gender  is  not  sex ;  nor  does 
the  number  of  the  sexes  necessarily  limit  the  genders  to  a  corresponding 
number.     Strictly  speaking,  there  are  as   many  genders  as  there  are 
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classes  of  nouns,  considered  with  reference  to  the  sex  of  the  objects  they 
denote.  Nouns  that  denote  males  constitute  one  class ;  those  denoting 
females,  another ;  those  denoting  neither  males  nor  females,  a  third ; 
those  denoting  either  males  or  females,  a  fourth ;  and  those  denoting 
both  males  and  females,  a  fifth.  The  first  three  of  these  are  very  gener- 
ally admitted  by  grammarians,  and  called  respectively  the  masculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter  gender.  Some  admit  a  fourth,  calling  it  the  com- 
mon gender,  and  define  it  variously  as  denoting  eiiher  males  or  females, 
or  as  denoting  both  males  and  females,  or  as  denoting  either  or  both. 
If  with  most  writers  we  make  only  four  genders,  the  fourth  must  embrace 
the  last  two  of  the  above  classes,  and  be  defined  accordingly.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  this  will  be  found  to  be  better  than  having  five  gen- 
ders. In  some  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  word  denotes 
eiiher  males  or  females,  or  boih.  Take,  for  example,  the  sentence,  "The 
child  has  no  parent  living."  This,  in  meaning,  is  equivalent  to  "The 
child  has  neither  father  nor  mother  living. "  It  virtually  denotes  both 
sexes.  And  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  parent  is  here  of  a  different 
gender  from  what  it  is  in  the  sentence,  "James  has  lost  his  only  sur- 
viving parent" — ^there  being  nothing,  of  course,  in  the  connection  to 
show  whether  it  is  the  father  or  the  mother  to  whom  reference  is  had. 
Again:  "  His  only  descendants  are  living  in  Ohio."  Descendants  here 
may  include  in  its  meaning  both  sexes,  or  it  may  not  Under  these 
circumstances,  simplicity  and  accuracy  both  are  better  secured  by  having 
no  more  than  four  genders, — ^the  fourth  embracing  words  that  denote 
either  males  or  females,  or  both. 

It  should  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  English  the 
gender  of  a  noun  is  determined  only  by  its  use.  We  say,  "only ;"  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  form  of  a  word,  as  hoy,  or  Thomas,  or  any 
other  noun,  to  determine  it  to  be  a  masculine  noun.  If  there  were, 
tom-bqy  could  never  denote  a  girl.  We  said,  the  gender  of  nouns  in 
English  is  determined  only  by  their  use,  supposed  or  actual.  Hence, 
a  noun  may,  under  different  circumstances,  be  of  different  genders. 
Thus  parent^  though  applicable  alike  to  either  sex,  is  not  necessarily  of 
the  so-called  common  gender.  It  may  denote  a  male, — "He  is  their 
parent — and,  as  such,  is  a  masculine  noun;  or  a  female, — "James's 
parent  left  him  her  all" — a  feminine  noun  ;  or  something  without  sex, — 
"Idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice,"  in  which  case  it  is  a  neuter  noun.  But 
in  the  sentence,  *  *  The  child's  parents  are  dead, "  parents  evidently  denotes 
both  a  male  and  a  female.  It  cannot,  therefore,  consistently  be  called, 
as  Brown  and  others  would  have  it,  a  masculine  noun  any  more  than  a 
feminine  noun.  If  we  would  have  any  genders  at  all,  therefore,  we 
cannot  with  propriety  stop  short  of  four. 

Does  any  one  object  to  this  number  ?    What  does  he  say  to  the  van- 
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able  person  of  the  relatives  ?  i .  * '  I  thai  speak  to  thee  am  he. "  2.  "  Spirit 
thai  breathest  through  my  lattice,"  3.  "  Dear  as  the  light  ihal  visits  these 
sad  eyes."  Does  he  find  any  difficulty  in  calling  ihai  a  word  of  the  first, 
the  second,  or  the  third  person,  as  the  case  may  be  ?  We  presume  not 
The  use  of  the  word  shows  that  it  is  of  different  persons.  The  same  is 
true  of  nouns  in  reference  to  their  genders.  Their  use  indicates  the  need 
of  at  least  four  genders. 

But  is  "common  gender"  the  best  name  we  have  to  give  to  this  fourth 
gender?  The  term,  though  simple  and  in  general  use,  is  certainly 
liable  to  objection.  We  can  say  with  all  propriety  "a  masculine  noun," 
instead  of  "a  noun  of  the  masculine  gender ;"  and  "a  feminine  noun" 
as  well  as  "a  neuter  noun."  But  we  cannot  say  "a  common  noun" 
in  the  sense  of  "a  noun  of  the  common  gender."  The  term  is  already 
appropriated  for  another  purpose.  We  ought  to  have  a  name  that  can 
be  used  just  as  the  names  of  the  other  genders  are.  But  what  is  of 
more  consequence  is,  that  there  is  really  no  such  gender  or  class  as  the 
"common"  gender.  The  expression,  **the  common  gender,"  is  an 
unmeaning  combination  of  words.  The  thing  that  is  common  is  not 
the  gender,  but  the  noun  that  is  said  to  be  of  that  gender, — common, 
that  is,  in  its  application  to  males  and  females,  so  as  to  denote  either  or 
both ;  and  the  gender  is  merely  the  class  that  contains  such  names  as 
are  thus  employed.  The  term  "common  gender,"  however,  implies 
that  the  gender  is  common  to  something  else,  either  to  other  genders,  or 
to  males  and  females;  and  in  either  case,  it  is  an  unmeaning  mis- 
nomer. 

Ben  Jonson  and  the  older  grammarians  used  the  term  epicene^ 
"common  to," — not  " supercommon, "  as  Brown  sneeringly  interprets 
it  And  we  see  no  good  reason  against  using  this  word  still,  to  desig- 
nate this  gender.  Although  etymologically  it  denotes  common  to,  it  is  not 
a  synonym  of  common,  any  more  than  masculine^  in  its  grammatical  use, 
is  synonymous  with  male,  though  this  is  its  etymological  meaning.  Then, 
we  can  speak  of  an  epicene  noun,  as  we  can  of  a  masculine  or  a  neuter 
noun,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  ambiguity.  We  can  also  speak 
with  propriety  of  an  epicene  gender,  as  a  gender  embracing  words  de- 
noting either  males  or  females,  or  both  ;  just  as  we  speak  of  a  masculine 
gender  as  a  gender  embracing  names  of  males. 

In  a  word,  our  idea  of  genders  is,  that  they  constitute  a  sort  of  sub- 
division or  cross-classification  of  nouns,  as  presented  in  the  subjoined 
table,  referring  to  and  illustrative  of  the  genders  of  the  italicized  words 
in  the  following  examples. 

Joseph  took  the  young  child  and  Mary  his  mother  by  nighi,  and  de- 
parted into  EgypL  The  jury  could  not  agree.  The  sewing  society  have 
decided  to  meet  once  a  week.     The  audience  were  delighted.     There  was 
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no  person  present     Give  ear,  O  Shepherd  of  Israel,  thou  that  leadest 
Joseph  like  a  flock.     The  coach  needs  mending. 

Proper.  Common^  Collective.  Ferial. 

Masculine.  .Joseph Child Jury. 

Feminine. .  .Mary Mother. . . .  .Society. 

Neuler. . . .  .Egypt Night Flock Mending. 

Epicene.  • .  •  Israel Person. . .  4  .Audience 
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THE   SMITH    FAMILY. 

Chewier  L—'Opeu  Sesame^ 

WHEN  Cassim  wished  to  retreat  from  the  den  of  the  robbers,  he 
vainly  adjured  the  magic  doors  to  revolve,  by  addressing  them 
as  peas,  beans,  barley,  or  rice ;  no  other  grain,  save  sAsame,  had  the 
power  to  charm  them  into  obedience.  Having  forgotten  that,  he  was 
unable  to  retire,  and  was  consequently  caught  and  slaughtered  by  the 
robbers  on  their  return  to  the  cave. 

Here  Sam  (that  is  your  patronymic,  gentle  reader)  breaks  in  with  the 
words  of  Falstaff:  "Oh,  heavens!  So  much  sack  in  the  Introduction 
to  this  halfpenn3rworth  of  bread  in  the  tale.  Why,  this  is  nothing  more 
than  the  &g-end  of  an  old  song  1" 

Granted.  But,  friend,  are  you  aware  that  there  is  not  a  carriage  in 
Boston  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  pumpkin  of  Cinderella,  or  a  building 
that  will  equal  in  duration  the  palace  of  Aladdin  ? 

Where  are  the  wonders  of  Greece — her  temples  of  Mendelian  marble 
— her  spacious  theatres  ?  Gone  I  But  the  writings  of  her  sages  and  the 
dreams  of  her  poets  are  yet  with  us.  Where  are  the  glories  of  Roman 
civilization,  the  eight  hundred  public  baths  of  the  time  of  Augustus  ? 
Gone  !  But  not  a  mental  brick  is  loosened  of  the  fiction  created  by  the 
great  Mantuan  bard  of  the  same  period. 

Enough  of  this ;  and,  Sam — ^take  warning — the  philosopher  who  writes 
this  history  is  prosy  enough,  without  being  incited  thereto  by  your 
interruptions. 

Once  again — Open  Sesame. 

Enter.  Do  you  hear  that  feeble  wail?  It  is  the  grand  flourish  of 
trumpets  which  announces  the  entrance  of  eveiy  individual  member  of 
the  Smith  Family  upon  the  stage  of  life.  Look  around  you.  It  is  a 
poor  room  poorly  furnished     But  there  is  an  air  of  home  about  it,  which 
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sanctifies  it  The  floor  is  uncarpeted,  but  it  is  clean ;  unquestionably 
cleaner  than  many  which  are  clothed,  and  probably  healthier.  Poverty 
has  its  advantages.  The  man  who  wears  and  requires  an  overcoat  is 
not  so  independent  as  he  who  neither  owns  nor  needs  one.  There  is  a 
strong  pine  table  near  the  centre  of  the  room,  not  very  large,  but  eight 
people  can — must — sit  at  it,  and  room  there  will  soon  be  required  for 
nine.  A  chest  of  drawers,  with  a  looking-glass  lo  X  12  hanging  above 
it,  stands  in  the  recess  formed  by  the  chimney,  the  corresponding  recess 
being  fitted  up  as  a  cupboard  for  family  use.  A  short  bench,  half  a 
dozen  Windsor  chairs,  a  clock,  a  French  bedstead  and  a  trundle-bed 
partly  drawn  out  at  its  base,  complete  the  furniture  of  the  apartment 

That  tall,  sandy-haired  gentleman  in  black  is  Dr.  Andrew  Anderson. 
He  has  attended  this  family  a  long  time,  and  has  sent  in  his  bill  twice 
without  effect ;  consequently,  for  the  past  nine  or  ten  years,  he  has  con- 
tented himself  with  booking  his  visits  and  medicines.  He  is  an  old 
bachelor ;  but  the  gentle  ones  will  excuse  him,  when  they  learn  that  a 
profligate  young  nobleman,  who  has  nearly  run  his  course,  is  now 
anxiously  awaiting  his  services ;  and  that,  both  messages  reaching  his 
office  at  the  same  time,  he  heeded  the  ciy  of  the  poor  woman  first 

The  person  who  is  washing  and  dressing  the  baby  is  Kitty  Butterfield, 
who  lives  in  the  room  above.  There  has  been  trouble  between  her 
children  and  the  Smiths,  and  consequently  between  the  mothers ;  but 
tribulation,  which  divides  the  wealthy,  not  unfrequently  cements  the 
poor  ;  and  it  is  so  in  this  case.  She  hears  a  heavy  foot  on  the  stairs, 
and  recognizing  it,  thinks,  ''That's  Hany,  sure.  He'll  be  as  mad  as 
hops,  because  supper's  not  ready.  Never  mind,  let  him  take  it  out 
in  swearing,  if  he's  a  mind  to. "  When  the  affections  of  women  arc 
interested,  they  defy  fate  like  warriors. 

The  other  adults  in  the  room  are  the  eldest  daughter,  the  father,  and 
the  sick  mother  of  the  family.  The  daughter,  Fanny,  is  a  girl  of  six- 
teen, well  formed  and  good-looking,  but  somewhat  careworn  in  coun- 
tenance. She  has  long  had  charge  of  her  ^y^  little  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  has  kept  house  latterly  two  days  in  the  week  whilst  her  mother  went 
out  to  work,— enough  to  account  for  the  premature  lines  of  care  on  her 
forehead.     She  is  now  engaged  in  waiting  on  Mrs.  Butterfield. 

John  Smith,  or  "Consideration  John,"  as  his  shopmates  call  him, 
next  demands  our  notice.  No  need  to  tell  you  he  is  a  carpenter,  for 
his  trade  is  proclaimed  by  his  attire,  from  his  square  paper  cap  to  his 
sawdust-covered  shoes.  His  figure  is  tall,  straight,  and  somewhat  spare. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  him,  except  that  his  facial  angle  is 
near  ninety — which  phrenological  friends  will  please  make  a  note  of. 
His  dark  gray  hair,  cut  short,  and  bristling  erect  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
might  lead  one  to  infer  that  he  has  a  warlike  disposition ;  but  his  mild 
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hazel  eyes,  now  enfeebled  by  age,  would  reassure  any  timid  inquirer. 
In  £ict,  so  far  as  any  man  may  be  called  common,  he  is  a  common  man, 
but  the  head  of  the  Smith  Family  notwithstanding.  Do  you  not  recog- 
nisse  him  as  a  brother  ?  Instead  of  the  green-baize  jacket  and  canvas 
pants  he  now  wears,  suppose  we  dress  him  in  military  accoutrements, 
clap  a  sword  to  his  side,  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  crown  him  with  a  cocked 
hat  and  feathers  half  a  yard  long.  Do  you  not  think  that  he  would  make 
an  excellent  major-general  ?  But  he  is  better  as  he  is — a  quiet  car- 
penter, a  hard-working  mechanic,  the  sustenance  of  the  soldier,  and  the 
proper  prey  of  the  financier  and  statesman. 

But  he  is  an  awkward  customer  for  a  story,  for  he  has  low  habits,  and 
not  a  particle  of  sentiment  He  generally  spends  this  portion  of  the 
evening  at  a  neighboring  tavern ;  but  it  is  the  custom  of  his  country,  and 
he  cannot  be  termed  a  sot.  He  makes  it  his  boast  that  he  has  never  been 
absent  from  his  **  misses"  in  any  of  the  times  of  her  trouble, — ^periods 
which  any  man  with  fine  feelings  might  take  special  care  to  be  scarce 
in.  He  is  not  without  ideas  on  difficult  subjects,  such  as  Government, 
Religion,  Money,  Labor,  Education,  and  the  like;  but  it  takes  him  a 
long  time  to  plane  them  up  and  dovetail  them  together,  so  that  he  can 
cleverly  stow  them  away.  With  him  the  birth  of  a  son  is,  evidently,  no 
subject  for  rejoicing,  although  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  his  country. 
How  is  it  that  the  rich  Dr.  Anderson  has  no  children,  whilst  poor  John 
Smith  has  so  many  ?  Probably  the  same  thought  is  biologically  trans- 
ferred to  the  Doctor's  brain,  for  Andrew  Anderson  smiles  as  he  looks 
across  the  fioor  at  five  little  pairs  of  shoes  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
standing  in  a  row  against  the  wall.  Talk  of  Lavater ;  if  you  want  to 
know  the  character  of  an  individual,  study  his  boots.  Children's  boots 
and  shoes  are  especially  communicative.  The  Doctor's  eyes  wander 
from  them  to  the  truckle-bed,  where  two  litde  boys  are  shamming  sleep 
so  well,  that  they  positively  frown,  so  tightly  do  they  shut  their  eyes. 
From  them  he  turns  to  Fanny,  and  says,  ''Where's  Billy  ?" 

(This  is  one  of  her  brothers,  who  has  lost  his  reason  : — ^the  cause,  an 
accident  which  occurred  to  him  in  his  infancy.  The  Doctor  for  a  long 
time  taxed  his  utmost  skill  to  restore  it,  but  in  vain.  However,  blessed 
be  He  who  bringeth  good  out  of  evil,  Billy's  long  and  severe  sufferings 
have  especially  endeared  him  both  to  the  Doctor  and  the  mother.) 

Fanny  replies  :  *'  He's  sleeping  up-stairs  to-night.  Doctor,  with  Peter 
and  John." 

''Did  you  not  tell  me  that  he  took  considerable  notice  of  animals 
lately?" 

**  Yes,  Sir  ;  he's  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Butterfield's  cat,  and  he  frequently 
plays  with  Bunty,  the  cabman's  dog,  round  in  the  stables." 

"Well,  a  thought  struck  me,  as  I  came  here,  that  it  might  be  well  to 
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endeaMor  to  stlmvlate  his  ideas  on  sacli  subjects.  There's  an  old  copy  of 
Goldsmitfti's  Nat«ral  Histoiy  at  the  bookstall  at  the  comer  ;  it's  full  of 
plates  of  aniinal&  The  price  marked  in  it  is  two  shillings,  but  the  man 
offered  it  to  me  for  eighteen  pence.  Ye'd  better  get  it  for  him,  Fanny ; 
for  I'd  like  verra  much  to  try  the  cxpeerament"  Saying  this,  the 
Doctor  takes  out  his  purse,  and  lays  the  smaller  sum  on  the  table. 

The  hard,  stem,  Scotch  training  of  Andrew  Anderson  had  made 
him  deem  himself  impervious  to  the  kindlier  affections,  so  he  felt 
himself  compelled,  for  conscience'  sake,  to  call  his  generosity  to  the 
poor  idiotic  boy  an  ''expeerament"  When  the  Doctor  booked  the 
transaction,   for  he  was  vexy  methodical,   he  entered  it  as  follows: 

''W.Smith.    ^— 01.  Aurifex,    Vi." 

The  maiden  toilet  of  the  baby  being  now  complete,  the  Doctor  takes 
him  from  Mrs.  Butterfield,  and,  tuming  down  the  clothes  of  the  trundle- 
bed,  lays  him  tenderly  between  the  two  litde  boys^  who,  though  dread- 
fully sound  asleep,  evidently  screw  themselves  apart  to  make  room  for 
him.  The  Doctor  looks  at  them  a  moment,  and  then  says  in  a  whisper — 
"Now,  boys,  if  ye  make  the  least  noise,  I'll  not  only  take  away  the 
baby  when  I  come  to-morrow,  but  I'll  have  all  your  teeth  out,  as  sure 
as  fate."  This  savage  threat  has  the  desired  effect  until  the  Doctor's 
departure,  which  soon  occurs :  after  that,  every  snuffle  of  the  baby  is 
followed  by  suppressed  chuckles,  and  a  titillation  of  the  clothes  on  each 
side  of  it.  Now  Mrs.  Butterfield  tells  Fanny  she'll  have  to  go  up-stairs 
and  see  to  her  old  man.  ''And,  Fanny,  when  I'm  wanted,  you  just 
come  to  the  door  and  call.  Ye  needn't  mind  Harry,  he  sleeps  like  a 
top,  and  wouldn't  never  wake  up  if  the  house  was  burned  down  over  his 
head." 

As  soon  as  the  door  has  closed  after  Mrs.  Butterfield's  exit,  the  young 
girl  rises  and  busies  herself  for  a  time  in  preparing  a  place  for  her  father, 
spreading  a  coverlet  and  placing  a  pillow  for  him  on  the  floor ;  then, 
going  to  old  John,  who  is  fairly  worn  out  by  his  day's  toil  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  evening,  she  says  :  * '  Father,  hadn't  you  better  lie  down  ? 
you'll  have  to  go  to  work  early  to-morrow,  you  know.  Mrs.  Butterfield 
and  I  will  attend  to  mother." 

John,  half  asleep,  replies,  "I  was  thinking  about  the  washing." 

"Oh,  never  mind  the  washing,  father ;  you've  an  extra  clean  shirt  for 
Sunday,  and  the  children's  clothes  can  go  over  for  a  week,  if  necessary." 

So  saying,  Fanny  leads  her  father  to  his  mde  couch,  and  then,  after 
putting  things  a  litUe  to  rights,  as  she  calls  it,  takes  her  place  at  the  bed- 
side pf  her  mother. 

"  But  where  did  all  this  happen  ?"  inquires  Sam. 

Look,  friend^  do  you  see  that  vessel  standing  on  the  end  of  the  mantel- 
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piece,  that  laiige,  shiny,  heavy  pewter-measure,  capable  of  holding  an 
imperial  pint  to  a  drop.  It  is  the  veritable  Union  Jack  of  the  country 
yon  are  in,  the  true  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain.  If  you  need  further 
infonnation  respecting  your  present  whereabouts,  read  what  is  rudely 
engraved  in  the  shield  upon  it : 

"THE  GREEN  MAN  AND  STILL, 

TOTTENHAM-COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON." 

Yes,  Sam,  we  are  now  in  Albion — the  land  of  princes  and  paupers,  of 
bankers  and  bankrupts,  of  splendor  and  misery; — ^whose  potentate,  a 
modem  Pope  Joan,  dispenses  the  good  news  in  England,  no  news  in 
Scotland,  and  bad  news  in  Ireland ; — the  defender  of  the  feith  on  the 
Thames,  and,  until  policy  decreed  otherwise,  the  protector  of  Brahminism 
on  the  Ganges; — ^whose  people,  with  a  Christian  zeal  worthy  of  the 
ancient  Crusaders,  have  latterly  opened  a  way  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  East,  by  attacking  and  defeating  the  Celestials,  with  the 
words  of  truth  in  their  mouths  and  chests  of  opium  in  their  hands ;  who, 
still  later,  have  been  piously  engaged  in  distributing  Bibles  at  Hakodadi 
and  bombshells  at  Nagasaki  for  the  benefit  of  the  Japanese ;  and  who, 
even  now,  are  presenting  to  Theodore,  king  of  Abyssinia,  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  revised  and  amended  by  St  Bayonet 

So,  all  hail  to  the  land  of  the  Britons,  who,  as  the  old  song  says, 
"Never,  never,  never  will  be  slaves ;"  although,  as  there  are  a  million  of 
them,  it  would  seem  that  they  have  no  objection  to  being  paupers.  Hail 
to  a  country  cursed  with  more  castes  than  ever  defaced  India,  the 
charity  of  whose  aristocracy  has  dwindled  into  almsgiving,  with  whose 
middle  ranks  Christianity  is  degraded  into  Respectability,  and  to 
whose  commoner  Commons  the  fair  form  of  Liberty  herself  would 
be  unappreciated  unless  she  appeared  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  Pot 
of  Beer  1 

But  hush !  for  the  mighty  city,  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  its 
sorrows  and  its  joys,  its  virtues  and  its  crimes,  is  now  buried  in  repose. 
The  cries  of  the  street-peddlers  have  ceased.  The  clattering  of  the  last 
shutter  of  the  closing  stores  is  stilled.  Voices  and  the  pattering  of  feet 
in  the  court  below  have  gradually  died  away ;  the  silence  is  unbroken 
save  by  the  occasional  tramp  of  a  policemen  on  his  round,  or  the  dis- 
cordant stave  of  some  late-walking  tipsy  reveller  reeling  to  his  den  to 
sleep  off  his  debauch. 

Hush !  for  parent  and  child  are  now  under  treatment  by  the  great 
Physician,  and  nothing  is  heard  in  the  apartment  save  the  measured  beat 
of  the  old  Dutch  clock  over  the  mantel-piece,  or  the  clicking  of  Fanny's 
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scissors,  varied  now  and  then  with  a  rumbling  grunt  from  old  John,  is 
he  drives  his  pigs  to  market  on  the  floor. 

The  night  is  upon  us  with  her  starry  glories,  her  holy  harmony,  her 
serene  beauty.  Let  us  leave  the  Smiths  to  her  fostering  care,  trusting 
that  in  the  morning  the  little  one  will  be.  able  to  take  manfully  his 
initiatory  lesson  from  what  our  ignorant  ancestors  believed  to  be  the  best 
of  primers — his  mother. 


ChapUr  IL — Morning, 

TwxNTY  years  previous,  the  mother,  then  called  Emma  Hartley,  was 
completing  her  education  on  the  hills  of  Derbyshire.  And  a  good  edu- 
cation it  was.  It  gave  her  a  figure  as  straight  and  limber  as  the  fairest 
ash  in  the  county,  a  step  as  light  and  fleet  as  a  fawn,  a  meny  laugh  that 
rippled  out  of  her  mouth  in  sweet  music,  and  more  than  these,  a  loving 
and  innocent  heart  Her  library  was  the  greensward — filled  every  spring 
with  new  publications.  In  it  were  octavo  hawthorn  blossoms  and  prim- 
roses, and  duodecimo  daisies  and  buttercups, — good,  healthy  reading 
for  youth  or  age.  Her  school-house  was  the  grand  old  forest,  in  which 
she  loved  to  listen  to  the  ceaseless  eloquence  of  the  rustling  leaves,  save 
when  Professors  Frost  and  Snow  interrupted  for  a  season  the  lectures,  to 
exhibit  to  her  their  changeful  series  of  magical  experiments.  If  the  body 
be  an  index  of  the  mind,  her  bright  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  proved 
that  she  throve  well  under  such  tuition. 

This  is  not  what  you  call  education,  friend  Sam ;  that  is,  it  is  not  of  the 
orthodox,  methodical,  Board  born,  brick-box  style.  Here's  the  popular 
recipe  :  Take  2  lbs.  of  arithmetic ;  the  same  quantity  of  political  geogra- 
phy ;  I  lb.  of  grammar,  chopped  fine  by  fifty  cooks ;  Vi  lb.  of  writing  ; 
of  reading  and  history  2  oz.  each.  Season  with  a  sprinkling  of  geometr)*, 
philosophy,  geology,  and  physiology,  add  a  gill  of  harmony  and  conse- 
quently order,  and  serve  ^s^  times  a  week. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  there  is  good  in  both  systems,  but  only  in  the 
union  of  both  will  be  found  excellence.  If  they  cannot  be  united,  that 
which  is  natural  is  superior  to  that  which  is  artificial.  The  graceful,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  fanciful  are  quite  as  important  to  the  well-being  of 
humanity  as  the  practical,  the  useful,  and  the  material.  Despite  the 
triumphs  of  art,  there  is  only  one  class  of  works, — those  published  by 
the  greatest  of  Publishers, — in  which  the  former  can  be  truly  studied ; 
and  both  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  our  cities  require  that  a 
modern  God's  Acre  shall  be  set  apart  before  or  behind  each  school-house, 
wherein  to  provide  a  library  of  these  much-neglected  volumes. 

Let  not  the  economist  be  staggered  at  this  demand,  for  there  is  nothing 
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so  costly  as  crime.  It  is  surely  no  wise  foresight  that  leads  the  State  to 
give  less  attention  to  its  guiltless  children  than  it  exhibits  in  its  reform- 
schools  and  asylums,  with  their  spacious  grounds,  to  such  as  have  earned 
its  charity  by  their  misdemeanors. 

To  return  from  this  digression :  Emma  Hartley  was  not  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  other  accomplishments.  No  one  could  grow  up  among 
the  rustics  in  the  vale  of  Elmswood  without  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  ballad  literature,  and  the  learned  know  that  this  is  often  the  founda- 
tion of  history.  The  life  of  every  pretty  girl  is  a  novel  in  itself,  and  the 
legends  of  the  neighboring  mines  supplied  to  Emma  the  darker  shades 
of  its  romance.  She  also  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  nature,  for 
her  father,  who  was  gamekeeper  to  Lord  Elmswood,  had  instructed  her 
in  the  English  names,  and  also  in  many  of  the  qualities,  of  the  shrubs 
and  flowers  which  grew  iji  wild  profusion  around  his  cottage.  She 
could  lead  you  to  the  glades  where  the  deer  loved  to  graze,  the  copse  in 
which  the  pheasants  were  sure  to  be  found,  the  turnip-field  where  the 
partridges  were  at  dinner,  or  expose  to  you  that  sly  old  fisher,  the  otter, 
as  he  sallied  forth  to  capture  his  finny  prey. 

But  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1830  the  spirit  of  this  sunny  life  was 
changed  from  Emma  Hartley  into  Mrs.  John  Smith.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  memorable  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Reform  agitation, 
extensive  alterations  were  commenced  in  the  interior  of  the  ancient  Hall 
of  Elmswood,  and  carpenters  and  masons  were  summoned  from  London 
to  make  them.  As  these  mechanics  could  not  conveniently  be  accom- 
modated at  the  Hall,  they  obtained  board  and  lodging  among  the 
tenantry  in  the  village.  John  Smith,  then  a  youth  of  two  and  twenty, 
hung  up  his  hat,  as  he  expressed  it,  in  the  cottage  of  Robin  Hartley, 
Emma  Hartley's  uncle;  by  occupation  a  foreman  over  the  agricultural 
laborers  employed  by  Lord  Elmswood— or  rather  by  Sandic  McDougal, 
the  Scotch  steward,  who  superintended  the  farming  of  the  estate. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  dwell  long  on  the  everlasting,  old, 
but  at  the  same  time,  thank  heaven,  the  everlasting  new  story  of  youth- 
ful affection.  Poor  John  could  not  say  with  Caesar,  I  came,  I  saw, 
I  conquered — ^for  Emma  was  as  shy  as  a  young  leveret,  and  not  easily 
won.  John  made  his  approaches  warily .  First,  like  a  prudent  general, 
he  laid  siege  to  the  heart  of  uncle  Robin,  with  whom  he  dwelt.  He 
found  him  to  be  a  Reformer,  and  very  fond  of  hearing  about  **Lunnon 
politicks."  Robin  had  a  dreamy  kind  of  idea  natural  to  a  very  practical 
agriculturist, 

**  That  the  same  hand  that  sowed  should  reap  the  field  ,*** 

but  he  altered  Pope's  phraseology  somewhat  in  expressing  the  Millen- 
nium idea :  ''them  as  puts  a  crap  in,  ought  to  tak'  un  out"    But  he 
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added,  mournfully — "I  dunna  know  how  'tis,  the  tenant  &rmer  he 
skins  the  ploughman,  my  lord  he  worries  the  tenant  farmer,  and  then 
swears  the  government  robs  He.  There's  on'y  one  reg'lar  rule  as  is 
minded  through  the  hull  matter,  and  that  is,  that  him  as  does  the 
most  work  shall  get  the  least  wages." 

To  such  a  sally  John  would  reply:  "Ay,  ay,  Robin,  it  is  better  to 
be  the  man  that  thinks,  than  the  man  that  works  for  a  living ;"  forgetting 
the  disastrous  effects  that  must  occur  should  the  many  ever  endeavor  to 
put  such  an  idea  into  practice. 

''Better  nor  that,"  Robin  answers,  ''to  be  bomed  into  it,  like  young 
Lord  Elmswood,  master  of  land  and  men  too,  for  the  matter  o'  that" 

"Don't  you  think,  Robin,  we  could  do  without  him  better  than  he 
could  without  us  ?  As  to  his  being  bom  master  of  men,  of  course  every 
one  is,  as  is  born  master  of  money ;  and  as  there's  more  than  a  plenty 
of  that  in  England,  of  course  there's  more  than  a  plenty  of  masters." 
With  such  kind  of  Radical  talk  the  agriculturist  and  mechanic  beguiled 
many  an  evening. 

After  having  secured  uncle  Robin's  good-will,  Consideration  John 
turned  his  attention  to  the  maiden.  But  working-men  have  little  time 
for  courtship  on  week-days.  John,  however,  soon  found  out  that  Emma 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  village  church,  and  that  she  sang  in  the 
choir.  He  consequently  became  very  devout,  for,  if  he  did  not  like  the 
parson,  he  was  pretty  certain  to  see  some  one  else  at  church  whom  he 
did  like.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  his  endeavors  would  have  availed 
him  anything  in  this  crisis  of  his  &te,  had  they  not  been  seconded  by  an 
accident  of  his  birth.  He  was  a  Kentish  lad,  and  consequently  bom  a 
cricketer.  Almost  every  clear  summer  evening,  for  years,  he  had  prac- 
tised that  game  on  his  native  sward.  Emma  might  have  held  out  against 
church  attendance  and  eneigetic  responses,  but  flesh  and  blood  could 
not  withstand  the  splendid  batting  and  bowling,  which  soon  became  the 
talk  of  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  the  village  of  Elmswood.  Even 
the  old  gamekeeper,  Emma's  father,  finally  yielded,  when  he  saw  John 
strike  a  ball  which  landed  one  hundred  and  two  yards  from  the  popping 
crease.  That  night,  afler  waiting  on  Emma  to  her  cottage-home,  John 
might  have  quoted  the  hook-nosed  old  Roman  truthfully.  Four 
months  afterward,  when  the  job  was  finished  at  the  Hall,  he  led  Emma 
as  his  wife,  from  the  bright  skies,  pure  air,  and  bracing  breezes  of 
Derbyshire,  to  the  smoke  and  fogs  of  London. 


A  DISSATISFIED  but  interested  citizen  of  Hamilton,  Gmada,  writes  to 
the  school-trustees  to  inquire :  "What  Steps  has  been  Taken  in  regard  to 
a  Class  to  prepair  boys  for  commershal  life  ?" 


THE  INTERVENTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

England  and  the  English  Colonies. 
II. 

THE  opponeiits  of  government  intervention  in  educational  matters 
are  not  yet,  it  may  be,  ready  to  yield.  The  kingdom  of  Naple8> 
some  of  them  will  say,  i»  a  Catholic  country.  The  priests,  to  whom 
education  was  intrusted,  did  not  care  to  diffuse  it  Provided  the  people 
went  to  Mass  and  Communion  and  obeyed  the  priest,  he  was  satisfied. 
Reading  was,  in  his  opinion,  useless  knowledge,  not  without  danger, 
for  it  often  led  to  heresy :  the  era  of  the  Reformation  was  also  thai)  of 
the  invention  of  printing.  Besides,  at  Naples,  upon  that  classical  soil 
of  despotism,  there  being  no  scope  for  individual  effort,  liberty  could 
not  produce  it»  ordinary  results ;  and  as  for  Portugal,  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment  there  were  scarcely  more  favorable.  Granted  again.  Let 
us,  then,  consider  England,  pre-eminently  the  land  of  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

Here  is  a  country  where  wealth  abounds,  where  the  citizens  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  great  sacrifices  for  objects  of  public  interest,  where  differ- 
ent denominations  contend  for  the  mastery,  and  where  each  is  interested 
in  founding  schools  as  a  means  of  securing  it.  Protestantism,  placing 
the  Bibte  in  the  hands  of  believers,  makes  reading  a  necessity  for  alL 
For  a  long  time  powerful  rival  associations  have  been  in  operation  to 
diffuse  instruction  among  the  people.  Consequently  this  country  com- 
bines better  than  any  other  all  the  conditions  adapted  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  much-extolled  system  of  non-intervention.  Here  again  the  ex- 
periment has  been  a  failure,  and  the  efforts  of  individuals,  aided  by 
powerful  associations,  have  proved  wholly  inadequate  to  provide  the 
people  with  schools.  When  the  State  has  found  itself  obliged  to  inter- 
fere, official  investigations  have  shown  that  the  instruction  is  worthless, 
and  that  extreme  ignorance  prevails. 

The  first  investigation,  made  in  1803,  indicated  a  most  unhappy  state 
of  affairs.  Only  one  child  attending  school  was  found  to  1,712  inhabit- 
ants. The  State  had  stood  aloof,  the  English  Church  in  the  eighteenth 
century  had  done  but  little  to  enlighten  the  people,  and  the  higher  ranks 
of  society  had  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  one  of  their  duties  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  lower  classes.  A  second  inspection,  in  181 8,  showed 
but  little  progress.  The  great  Continental  wars  had  absorbed  all  the 
resources  and  attention  of  the  counti}'.  But  it  indicated  some  advance 
that  an  effort  was  made  to  investigate  a  subject  which  formerly  excited 
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little  interest  among  statesmen.  In  1833,  another  examination :  this 
time  some  improvement  was  found.  About  13  per  cent  of  the  children 
went  to  school  ;  but  the  schools  were  generally  very  inferior,  and  but  a 
small  number  of  the  pupils  learned  to  read  fluently  and  write  with  ease. 
At  last,  in  1833,  the  Reform  party,  with  Lords  Brougham  and  John 
Russell  at  their  head,  secured  the  adoption  by  Parliament  of  this 
vehemently-opposed  principle  of  government  intervention  in  elementary 
education.  The  sum  of  20,000  pounds  sterling  was  appropriated  to  aid 
in  the  erection  of  school-houses.  The  work  was  equally  divided  between 
the  two  great  educational  associations,  the  National  Society,  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  Society,  that  denominational  rivalry,  already  aroused  upon 
this  subject,  might  not  be  still  further  excited.  Since  1833  the  appro- 
priations granted  by  government  have  steadily  increased,  and  now 
amount  to  $400,000  a  year ;  but  the  results  are  still  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. Here  is  Mr.  Stuart  Mill's  estimate  some  years  ago  of  the  condi- 
tion of  elementary  education  in  his  country  :  '*  The  instruction  furnished 
in  England  by  voluntary  subscriptions  has  been  so  much  discussed  of 
late  years  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  criticise  it  here  in  detail.  I  will  only 
say  that  in  quantity  it  is,  and  for  a  long  time  must  continue  to  be,  inade- 
quate, while  in  quality,  although  there  is  a  tendency  to  improvement, 
it  is  never  good  but  by  accident,  and  is  in  general  so  bad  that  it  scarcely 
deserves  the  name."  The  tendency  to  improvement  of  which  Mr.  Mills 
speaks  dates  from  the  day  of  State  intervention,  and  has  been  in  propor- 
tion to  it.  Everything  concerning  this  has  been  regulated  by  the  law  of 
1847,  amended  in  1862.  At  present  every  school  connected  with  one 
of  the  prominent  denominations  receives  an  appropriation,  on  condition 
of  being  subject  to  official  inspection  and  affording  satisfactory  guaranties 
of  competence  in  the  teacher  and  moral  conduct  and  progress  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  The  great  educational  societies — the  National  Society, 
representing  the  established  Church,  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  the 
Wesleyan  Education  Committee,  and  the  Catholic  Society — continue  to 
support  most  of  the  establishments  of  primary  instiijuction  ;  but  being 
open  to  official  inspection,  they  share  in  the  State  appropriation,  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  shillings  a  year  for  every  child  who  has  passed  a  satisfec- 
tory  examination  and  attended  school  regularly.  The  institutions  founded 
by  individuals  have  the  same  rights  on  the  same  conditions.  Formerly 
there  was  in  England  a  deficiency  of  establishments  for  training  compe- 
tent teachers.  There  were  but  two  normal  schools  deserving  the  name, 
those  of  Battersea  and  Borough-Road,  and  they  became  flourishing  only 
when  they  ceased  to  rely  exclusively  upon  voluntary  contributions  for 
their  support.  There  are  now  thirty-four  normal  schools  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  Parliamentary  appropriation  covers  60  per  cent  of 
their  expenses,  and  without  this  assistance  few  of  them  would  have  been 
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founded  or  would  now  be  maintained.  The  highest  authority  is  the 
Privy  Council  of  Education,  established  by  a  royal  patent  in  1839.  This 
council  can  influence  private  institutions  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
education,  only  by  the  appropriations  which  it  grants  to  aid  in  building 
school-houses  and  in  paying  or  encouraging  the  teachers.  The  inspect- 
orSy  whom  it  appoints  in  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
the  different  denominations,  allow  it  to  control  its  own  funds  and  to 
ascertain  the  progress  made,  but  not  to  devise  or  direct  improvements  in 
education.  Its  only  coercive  power  is  in  the  withholding  of  its  pecuniary- 
aid.  A  contract,  whose  conditions  are  freely  discussed  by  the  founders 
and  the  council,  must  be  drawn  up  for  each  school  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  Parliamentary  appropriation.  The  State,  then,  aids  in  the  support 
of  education,  but  does  not  act  authoritatively.  It  interposes,  as  a  wealthy 
philanthropist  who  counsels  and  assists,  not  as  a  sovereign  who  com- 
mands and  requires. 

.  The  English  system,  it  is  obvious,  is  a  compromise  between  that 
which  intrusts  the  organization  of  elemental}'  instruction  to  the  public 
authorities,  and  that  which  leaves  it  entirely  to  individual  effort.  Parlia- 
ment could  not  go  further,  for  its  progress  was  checked  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  different  bodies  of  Dissenters  and  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Established  Church.  Most  of  the  men  who  are  specially  interested  in 
this  subject  in  England  are  fully  aware,  however,  that  the  education  of 
the  people  is  still  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  notwithstand- 
ing the  million  pounds  sterling  annually  devoted  to  this-  object  by  gov- 
ernment Our  cottons,  and  our  machinery,  they  say,  defy  all  competition, 
as  well  by  their  quality  as  by  their  low  price ;  on  the  contrary,  our 
primary  instruction  is  remarkable  only  for  its  faults  and  its  costliness. 
Prussia  accomplishes  three  times  as  much  with  one-third  of  the  money. 
As  in  a  question  of  fact  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses  should  be 
heard,  we  shall  be  permitted  to  quote  that  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  for- 
merly Minister  of  Naval  Affairs,  and  one  of  the  statesmen  most  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  popular  instruction.  "For  a  long  time,"  said 
he  recently  at  a  public  meeting,  "we  have  neglected  the  education  of 
the  people,  forgetting  that  the  permanent  prosperity  of  this  great  empire 
depends,  above  all,  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
masses.  The  result  of  this  course  is,  that  England  has  been  outstripped 
by  other  countries.  Yes,  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  outdone  by 
several  nations  of  Europe,  by  the  United  States  of  America,  and  even  by 
some  of  our  own  colonies,  which  have  been  wise  enough  to  realize  that 
the  liberal  institutions  derived  from  England  would  produce  their  full 
results  only  through  the  co-operation  of  ati  enlightened  and  moral 
community." 
Within  a  few  years  substantial  progress  has  been  made.     In  March, 
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1858,  it  was  estimated  that  only  1,750,000  children  attended  any  kind 
of  school, — that  is,  about  i  pupil  to  1 1  inhabitants.  As  the  number  of 
children  between  eight  and  fifteen  years  must  be  very  nearly  4,500,000, 
there  were  2,750,000  who  received  no  instruction.  In  1861,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  great  investigation,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales,  without 
including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  58,975  institutions  of  learning  with 
2,536,462  pupils, — ^that  is,  i  pupil  for  8  inhabitants,  a  proportion  one- 
half  as  favorable  as  in  the  United  States,  and  about  the  same  as  in  France. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  elementary  instruction  of  a  child  costs  30  shillings 
a  year.  This  would  give  a  total  expense  of  about  $15,000,000  for  ele- 
mentary education  :  of  this  sum  the  different  educational  societies  furnish 
$5,000,000,  government  $4,000,000,  and  tuition  fees  coverthe  rest  This 
outlay  is  very  large  for  2,536,462  pupils  and  twenty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants ;  for  France,  with  a  population  of  more  than  thirty-seven  millions, 
expends  in  all  only  $11,000,000  for  4,336,368  pupils.  The  actual 
results,  which  may  be  estimated  correctly  enough  by  the  number  of 
adults  who  can  read  and  write,  are  as  unsatisfactory  in  England  as  in 
France  :  returns  from  the  parishes  show  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
people  cannot  sign  their  marriage-contracts,  and  the  inspections  have 
occasionally  revealed  a  degree  of  ignorance  hardly  equalled  elsewhere. 

The  faults  of  the  English  system  are  numerous  and  incontestable, 
since  the  last  inspection,  from  1858  to  186 1,  has  made  them  fully  known. 
The  central  bureau  of  instruction,  obliged  to  make  special  contracts  and 
exercise  an  official  supervision  over  six  or  seven  thousand  directors  of 
schools,  is  overburdened  with  labor,  and  cannot  accomplish  all  that 
should  be  done  to  promote  the  advancement  of  education.  The  Parlia- 
mentary appropriation  is  very  unequally  divided,  often  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  An  entire  district  is  destitute  of 
schools  :  the  State  can  do  nothing  to  remedy  this  evil,  for  it  cannot  take 
the  initiative;  its  power  is  limited  to  aiding  existing  institutions.  It 
follows  that  but  a  small  part  of  the  country  derives  benefit  from  its  appro- 
priations. The  localities  for  whose  wants  private  effort  has  already 
provided  receive  largely  :  those  where  everything  needs  to  be  done  have 
nothing.*  As  the  schools  are  directed  by  clergyman,  and  religious 
instruction    occupies  a  prominent  place,  each  sect  feels    obliged   to 

*  Some  figures,  taken  from  the  Report  of  1861,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  English  system.  In  the  diocese  of  Oxford  there  arc  but  24  parishes,  out  of  339,  whose 
schools  for  the  poor  receive  funds  from  the  State.  In  other  counties  we  find  the  following 
proportion:  In  Herefordshire  and  Somerset,  i  in  280$  in  Devonshire,  2  in  245;  in  Dorset, 
10  in  179  5  in  CornwaU,  1  in  71.  Sir  John  Pakington  mentions  4  poor  parishes  in  London 
which,  with  a  population  of  138,900,  receive  an  appropriation  of  but  12  pounds  sterling, 
while  4  wealthy  parishes,  containing  but  50,000  inhabitants,  recciTe  fifwi  the  Stttc  3,908 
pounds  sterling. 
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oi^ganize  its  own  institutions  and  support  its  own  teachers.  But  in  many 
localities  the  number  of  Dissenters  is  too  small  to  defray  the  necessary 
expense.  The  children  are  thus  entirely  deprived  of  instruction  or  are 
very  poorly  taught  If  the  State  should  grant  an  appropriation  to  all 
parishes  in  proportion  to  their  population  and  their  necessities,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  would  amount  to  $20,000,000.  This  sum,  however  enor- 
mous it  may  appear,  would  be  far  from  being  exorbitant,  since  it  falls 
short  of  what  the  youngest  States  of  the  American  Union  are  doing  for 
elementary  education.  But  even  at  this  price  satisfactory  results  would 
not  be  obtained  :  it  is  the  whole  system  that  needs  to  be  changed. 

Certain  facts  might  give  us  a  false  impression  upon  this  subject  The 
workingmen  of  the  large  cities  have  relatively  a  remarkable  intellectual 
development  Various  causes  have  contributed  to  this  result  They 
receive  high  wages,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  certain  amount  of  physical 
comfort  stimulates  a  desire  for  education.  They  belong  to  an  enei;getic, 
Active  race,  remarkably  inclined  to  association.  Hence  arise  all  kinds  of 
institutions — ^mutual  aid  societies,  co-operative  societies,  reading  societies, 
clubs,  and  unions,  which  have  done  so  much  for  th^  spread  of  knowledge 
among  the  people.  Besides,  the  means  of  instruction  abound.  Benevolent 
and  liberal  manufacturers,  rival  sects,  wealthy  merchants,  vie  with  each 
other  in  establishing  schools.  Unhappily,  by  the  side  of  favored  localities 
where  education  is  widely  diffused,  there  are  others  where  prevails  an 
ignorance  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  The  recent 
investigation  in  regard  to  children's  labor  has  revealed,  in  this  connec- 
tion, facts  so  distressing  that  all  England  has  shuddered  with  shame  and 
remorse,  as  at  the  sight  of  a  hidden  evil,  dishonoring  this  brilliant  and 
prosperous  society ;  and  from  all  sides  the  cry  of  reform  has  been  heard. 
This  cry,  however,  even  in  so  delicate  a  matter,  need  alarm  no  one,  for 
England  does  not  require  foreign  aid  to  improve  her  present  organiza- 
tion ;  she  has  only  to  borrow  from  Scodand  and  Ireland  the  best  features 
of  their  systems. 

If  Parliament  does  not  deal  with  the  matter  with  a  strong  and  deter- 
mined hand,  so  as  to  provide  some  measures  whereby  the  means  of 
education  may  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country,  I  say  F^liament  will  be  wanting  in  the  performance  of  its 
duty;  and  upon  those  who  delay  or  prevent  the  passing  of  such  a 
measure  will  rest  a  responsibility  the  vastest  that  mortal  man  can  bear. 
....  We  must  go  further  and  do  more,  in  my  opinion,  than  merely 
permitting.  We  must  compel,  and  insist  by  some  means,  that  education 
shall  become  general  in  this  country.  We  must  cany  out  the  great 
scheme  of  the  Reformers  of  Scotland,  when  they  placed  a  school  in  eveiy 
parish. — Hm.  RobL  Lcwe,  M.  P. 


EMINENT  EDUCATORS  DECEASED  IN   1867. 

THE  number  of  teachers  and  promoters  of  education  who  died 
during  the  year  1867  is  somewhat  beyond  the  average  of  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  includes,  both  in  the  American  and  the  foreign 
record,  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  our  time. 

We  propose  to  follow,  as  heretofore,  the  chronological  order  of  deaths, 
giving  first  the  teachers  of  our  own  country  and  afterward  those  of  the 
European  States. 

Horatio  N.  Robinson,  LL.D.,  who  died  at  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  January 
19,  1867,  is  the  first  on  our  list  He  was  bom  at  Haitwick,  N.  Y.,  in 
1806.  At  the  age  of  16,  having  never  attended  any  other  than  a  district- 
school,  he  made  the  calculations  for  an  almanac.  His  mathematical 
abilities  attracted  the  attention  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  sent  him  to  Princeton  College.  He  did  not  complete  his 
college  course,  however,  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Navy,  which  position  he  filled  acceptably 
for  ten  years,  visiting  many  parts  of  the  globe.  In  1835  he  married, 
and  removed  to  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  where  he  took  charge  of  the 
Academy ;  and  some  years  later  removed  to  Genesee,  and  became  imn- 
cipal  of  the  Genesee  Academy.  In  r844,  his  health  having  become  im- 
paired by  teaching,  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  commenced  the 
preparation  of  the  mathematical  text-books  bearing  his  name,  and  which 
have  since  become  so  popular.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Syracuse,  and 
in  1854  to  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death. 

Professor  Samuel  Maxwell,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  class  of 
1829,  who  was  for  twenty-one  years  at  the  head  of  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
in  the  service  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  died  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  January  24,  aged  62  years. 

Daniel  Greenleaf  Ingraham  died  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  January  28. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  June  11,  1791 ;  fitted  for  college  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  entered  Harvard  University  in  1805,  and  was  graduated  in 
1809,  with  high  rank  as  a  scholar.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he  opened 
a  classical  school  in  Boston,  which  he  continued  for  more  than  forty 
years.  In  1852  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Braintree,  and  opened  a 
a  school  there,  which  he  continued  till  within  a  few  years. 

Rev.  Wells  Andrews  died  in  Washington,  III,  February  14.  He 
was  bom  in  1788,  we  believe  in  New  Jersey,  was  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton College  and  Theological  Seminary,  was  ordained  as  a  Piresbyterian 
clergyman  and  pastor  at  Alexandria  (then  in  the  District  of  Columbia)  in 
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1827,  where  he  remained  ten  years ;  he  then  removed  to  Northern  Ohio, 
where,  after  a  further  pastorate  of  ten  years,  he  was  elected  professor  of 
languages  in  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  He  filled  this  position  with 
great  credit  for  six  years,  when  he  returned  to  the  pastorate  at  Tremont, 
and  subsequently  at  Washington,  111.,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names 
in  American  science,  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  February  17.  He  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  19,  1806,  and  was  a  great-grandson  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  with  the  highest 
honors  in  1825,  and  immediately  appoixited  lieutenant  of  Topographical 
Engineers.  In  1827  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1832  president  of  Girard  College. 
In  1839  he  resigned,  and  became  the  first  principal  of  the  Philadelphia 
High-School,  and  in  1843  was  appointed  by  the  Government  super- 
intendent of  the  Coast  Survey,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  his  death. 
In  all  these  positions  he  exerted  his  extraordinary  powers  and  attain- 
ments to  the  utmost  for  the  promotion  of  science.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  an  active  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Science,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Science  (founded  in 
1862),  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  an 
active  promoter  of  astronomical  observatories,  and  in  every  direction  an 
earnest  scholar  and  a  public  benefactor.  He  died  of  softening  of  the 
brain,  the  result  of  his  extraordinary  labors  and  responsibilities. 

Henry  Dwight  Stratton  died  in  New  York  city,  February  20.  He 
was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1824,  was  educated  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  and 
associating  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Bryant,  a  skilful  instructor,  with  him, 
he  projected  and  established  in  most  of  the  Northern  cities  the  chain  of 
commercial  and  business  colleges  which  have  done  so  much  to  promote 
this  department  of  education.  In  1866  he  was  elected  honorary  president 
of  the  Convention  of  International  Commercial  and  Business  Colleges. 

Natale  Perelli  died  in  ^iladelphia,  February  28.  He  was  an 
Italian  tenor-singer,  who  came  from  his  native  country  many  years  ago, 
and  attained  celebrity  in  his  threefold  capacity  of  singer,  musical  com- 
poser, and  teacher  of  vocal  music.  His  classes  were  largely  attended, 
and  he  trained  successfully  some  of  the  best  vocalists  of  that  music- 
loving  city. 

Professor  John  H.  Alexander  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  2. 
He  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  r8i3,  and  had  attained  a  high  reputation 
as  a  chemical  teacher  and  lecturer  and  general  physicist,  in  that  city. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  in  all  questions  appertaining  to 
coins  and  coinage,  and  had  been  offered  the  position  of  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Mint  He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  ''Universal  Dictionary 
of  Weights  and  Measures,"  the  standard  work  on  that  subject 
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Arthur  Burtis,  D.D.,  died  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  March  23.  He  was 
bom  in  New  York  city,  October  25,  1807,  was  graduated  from  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  in  1829,  studied  law  and  afterward  theology,  was 
ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister.  After  spending  a  number  of  years 
in  the  pastorate,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  and  in  1866  was  elected  professor  of  Greek  in  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  which  position  he  filled  till  his  death. 

George  Kerr,  LL.D.,  died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  March  27.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  in  the  class  of  1839,  and  though  a 
clergyman  by  profession,  had  been  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher. 
He  was  formerly  principal  of  the  Delaware  Literary  Institute  at  Delhi,  N.  Y., 
and  latterly  of  the  Cooperstown  Female  Seminary.  At  Delhi  he  educated 
a  lai^e  number  of  young  men,  who  have  since  become  themselves  promi- 
nent and  efficient  teachers. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Adaus  Spaulding  died  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  March  31. 
He  was  born  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  January  20,  181 5,  fitted  for  college  at 
Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
1840  and  Andover  Theological  Seminaiy  in  1843,  was  ordained  as  a 
Congregational  minister  and  home  missionary  at  Denmark,  Iowa,  the 
same  year.  After  twenty-two  years  in  the  home-missionary  field,  in 
which  he  had  earnestly  labored  to  promote  education,  he  was  elected  in 
1865  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Wapello  County,  Iowa,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office  till  his  death. 

James  Wood,  D.D.,  died  at  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  April  7.  He  was 
bom  in  1800,  in  New  York,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  ^s  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  clergj'man.  He  was 
distinguished  alike  by  his  thorough  scholarship  and  his  superior  adminis- 
trative talent  He  was  for  some  years,  at  two  different  times,  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
a  professor  in  the  Indiana  Theological  Seminary,  and  subsequently 
principal  of  a  High  School  for  Boys  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  Hanover  College,  South  Hanover,  Ind.,  we  believe 
in  1858,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  1866,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  Cortlandt  Van  Rensselaer  Institute,  an 
endowed  seminaiy  of  high  grade,  intended  primarily  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  missionaries,  then  in  the  process  of  organization  at 
Hightstown,  N.  J.     He  \vas  the  author  of  several  theological  works. 

Rt  Rev.  Pierre  J.  Lavialle,  D.D.,  died  at  Nazareth  Hospital,  near 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  May  11.  He  was  bom  in  Mauriac,  France,  in  1820, 
educated  for  the  priesthood  in  the  college  and  seminary  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  some  of  the  other  seminaries  of  France,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1843.  After  two  years  of  pastoral  ser\'ice  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  rhetoric  in  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown,  Ky.,  in 
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1845,  and  filled  this  position  with  great  satisfaction,  both  to  his  pupils 
and  the  faculty,  till  1855,  when  he  was  made  president  of  Sl  Maiy's 
College,  Lebanon,  Ky,  He  was  in  1859  chosen  Bishop  of  Savannah, 
but  declined,  preferring  to  be  a  teacher.  In  1865  he  was  chosen  the 
successor  of  Archbishop  Spalding  as  Bishop  of  Louisville,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  with  great  zeal,  the  promotion  of  education  being  still  a 
favorite  object  with  him.     He  died  from  the  effects  of  overwork. 

Charles  P.  Kraut h,  D.D.,  thirteen  years  president  of  Pennsylvania 
College,  Gettysburg,  died  in  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  May  30.  He  was  born 
in  Northampton  County,  Penn.,  in  1796,  and  though  not  a  college  grad- 
uate, was  a  diligent  and  untiring  student  He  first  entered  the  medical 
profession,  but  becoming  convinced  that  he  ought  to  preach,  he  studied 
theology,  and  was  ordained  as  a  Lutheran  cleigyman  at  Martinsburg,  Va., 
and  after  a  pastorate  there  of  several  years,  removed  to  Philadelphia  as 
pastor  of  St  Matthew's  Lutheran  Church  in  1827.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  president  of  Pennsylvania  College,  which  position  he  filled  with 
gyeat  acceptance  till  1847,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the  chair  of  Biblical 
philology  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Gettysburg  Theological  Semi- 
nary, which  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  an  eminent  Hebraist  and 
philologist,  an  author  of  considerable  note  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
the  principal  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Review,  one  of  the  organs  of  that 
Church. 

JosjiPH  Henry  Lumpkin,  LL.D.,  Chief-Justice  of  Georgia  since  1848, 
died  at  Athens,  Ga. ,  June  4.  He  was  born  in  Oglethorpe  County,  Ga. , 
December  2^,  1 799,  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton) 
ii^  1 81 9,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  profound  classical  scholarship, 
which  he  maintained  throughout  his  life.  He  was  equally  remarkable 
for  his  eloquence.  He  speedily  attained  an  enviable  reputation,  both  as 
an  advocate  and  jurist  In  1846  he  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  oratory  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  but  declined  from  the  pressure 
of  other  duties ;  but  subsequently  accepted  the  professorship  of  civil  law 
in  the  Lumpkin  Law  School  connected  with  the  University.  In  i860  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University,  but  reluctantly  declined  because 
it  would  interfere  with  his  judicial  duties. 

Henry  E.  Peck,  a  native  of  Rochester,  died  at  Port-au-Prince,  Hayti, 
of  fever,  June  9.  He  was  a  Congregationalist  minister,  and  for  many 
years  a  professor  in  Oberlin  College,  and  was  arrested,  fined,  and  im- 
prisoned in  1858,  for  aiding  in  the  escape  of  a  fugitive  slave.  He  was 
very  popular  as  a  professor.  In  1865  President  Lincoln  appointed  him 
minister-resident  to  the  Republic  of  Hayti.  He  had  previously  been  for 
three  years  U.  S.  commissioner  to  that  government 

Rev.  Medad  Pomeroy  died  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  June  20.  He  was  a 
native  of  Southampton,  Mass.,  born  April  6,  1792.     After  completing 
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his  collegiate  course  at  Williams  College  in  18 17,  he  tought  for  several 
years,  and  then  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  During 
a  pastorate  of  forty-two  years  he  was  very  active  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  and  academies,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminaiy. 

William  Mann,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  clergyman  and  teacher,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  July  4.  He  was  born  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  in 
1784.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  five  years  of  age,  and  taken  to  Rensse- 
laer Co.,  N.  Y.  At  fourteen  he  was  placed  in  a  printing-office,  and  had 
no  further  opportunity  of  attending  school,  but  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  linguists  in  the  United  States.  He  preached  for  some  years  in 
the  Methodist  connection,  but  before  he  was  thirty  3'ears  of  age  he  com- 
menced teaching,  first  as  principal  of  Mount  Holly  Academy,  N.  J.,  and 
subsequently,  for  more  than  forty  years,  in  Philadelphia,  where  his 
linguistic  attainments  made  him  very  popular. 

Professor  Abraham  Mills  died  in  New  York  city,  July  8.  He  was  a 
native  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  born  in  1796.  He  came  to  New  York 
city  in  18 18,  and  studied  law  for  a  time,  but  subsequently  associated 
himself  with  Mr.  D.  H.  Barnes  in  a  classical  and  mathematical  school 
in  Warren-street,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
and  philosophy  in  the  Baptist  Theological  and  Literaiy  Institute,  which 
was  afterward  removed  to  Hamilton,  Madison  County,  and  became  the 
nucleus  of  Madison  University.  Professor  Mills,  however,  preferred 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  to  mathematics,  and  on  the  removal  of  the 
Institute  he  remained  in  New  York  as  professor  of  those  branches  in 
some  of  the  best  seminaries.  He  had  also  a  high  reputation  as  a  lecturer 
on  the  literature  of  Europe  and  kindred  topics.  He  was  the  editor  of 
numerous  text-books  on  subjects  connected  with  rhetoric  and  literature, 
and  the  author  of  treatises  on  English  and  on  Greek  literature,  and  a 
**  Compendium  of  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews." 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Todd  died  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  July  8.  He  was 
born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  January,  1780,  was  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1800,  studied  theology  in  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the 
Presbyterian  ministry.  After  a  pastorate  of  several^ears  impaired  health 
led  him  to  commence  teaching  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently 
he  was  principal  of  academies  at  Westchester,  Harrisburg,  Lebanon, 
Mifflinburg,  and  Beaver,  Penn.,  and  then  for  many  years  of  a  classical 
school  of  high  grade  at  Alleghany,  Penn.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent 
reputation  as  a  teacher. 

Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  finest  classical  scholars  of  the 
present  century,  died  in  New  York  city,  July  29.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  city  in  1797,  of  German  and  French  parentage,  and  wis 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  181 5.     He   studied  law,  and  was 
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admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  18 19,  but  devoted  all  of  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  the  classics,  and  in  1820  was  appointed  adjunct-professor 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literature  in  Columbia  College. 
In  1830  he  was  made  rector  of  the  Grammar-School  attached  to  the 
College,  and  in  1835  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  litera- 
ture. '  He  was  an  indefatigable  student  and  an  admirable  teacher.  He 
early  turned  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  text-books  for  his  pupils, 
and  found  time  amid  his  other  labors  to  revise  and  annotate  about  fifty 
volumes  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  All  of  these  text-books  have  been 
republished  in  Europe. 

Miss  Catharine  Maria  Sedgwick  died  near  Roxbury,  Mass.,  July  31. 
She  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  1789.  Her  advantages  for 
intellectual  culture  were  very  great,  her  family  being  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  Massachusetts.  Soon  after  reaching  adult  age,  she  took 
charge  of  the  education  of  some  young  ladies,  members  of  the  families 
of  her  intimate  friends ;  and  the  work  thus  begun  was  continued,  in  a 
quiet  way,  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Meantime,  though  she  had  attained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  narrative,  and  essay,  her  interest 
in  teaching  was  never  suffered  to  diminish,  and  her  most  valuable  works 
are  those  having  a  direct  relation  to  education.  Her  latest  work  was, 
*' A  Talk  with  my  Pupils,"  first  published  in  1862. 

Jeremiah  Day,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  for  many  years  president  of  Yale  College, 
died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  22.  He  was  bom  at  New  Preston, 
Conn.,  August  3,  1773,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  with  high 
honor  in  1795,  and  the  same  year  succeeded  Dr.  Dwight  as  principal  of 
the  Academy  at  Greenfield  Hill.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  elected 
to  a  tutorship  in  Williams  College,  and  two  years  later  to  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  Yale.  In  1801  the  corporation  chose  him  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  but  owing  to  ill  health  (being  threatened 
with  consumption),  he  did  not  enter  upon  his  duties  until  1803.  He 
continued  in  this  professorship  till  18 17,  having  meantime  published  his 
"Algebra"  and  some  other  of  his  mathematical  text-books.  In  18 17  he 
was  elected  president  of  Yale  College,  and  accepted  very  reluctantly. 
Hq  continued  in  the  presidency  till  1846,  a  period  of  twent>'-nine  years, 
and  was  greatly  honored  and  esteemed  in  his  office.  He  wrote  two 
treatises  on  the  Will  during  his  presidency,  and  filled  the  chair  of  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy  as  well  as  the  presidency.  After  his  resigna- 
tion in  1846,  he  continued  an  active  member  of  the  corporation  until  a 
few  months  before  his  death.  Remarkably  modest  and  unassuming,  he 
yet  possessed  great  dignity  of  character,  and  was  a  most  eflScient  college 
president. 

William  Henry  Clark  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  25.  He 
was  bom  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1833.     He  first  attended  a  com- 
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mercial  college  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  having  had  a  good  education  as 
a  foundation  for  it,  he  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  advantages  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  system,  and  two  years  later  (in  1857)  became  connected 
with  the  Bryant  k  Stratton  chain  of  commercial  colleges,  first  at  Albany 
and  in  1862  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  won  a  high  reputation  for  business 
ability  and  aptness  in  teaching.  • 

Robinson  P.  Dunn,  D.D.,  died  in  Newport,  R.  L,  August  28.  He 
was  bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  about  1822,  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1843  ^^^  ^^  highest  rank  in  his  class,  and  after  two  years'  service  as 
tutor  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  1849 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Camden,  N.  J., 
and  in  1851  recalled  to  Brown  University  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
English  literature,  which  chair  he  filled  with  remarkable  ability  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  was  an  elegant  belles-lettres  scholar  and  possessed 
remarkable  skill  as  a  teacher. 

Charles  King,  LL.D.,  formerly  president  of  Columbia  College,  died 
on  the  27th  of  September,  at  Frascati,  near  Rome,  Italy.  He  was  bom 
in  March,  1 789,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  the  second  son  of 
Hon.  Rufus  King.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  School,  England,  and 
in  one  of  the  colleges  of  Paris.  Retuming  to  this  countiy  in  18 10,  he 
engaged  in  business  with  his  father-in-law,  Archibald  Gracie,  and  in 
1823,  his  firm  having  failed,  became  associated  as  editor ^with  Mr.  John- 
son Verplanck,  of  the  New  York  American^  and  subsequendy  with  the 
New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  In  1849  ^^  ^^^  elected  president  of 
Columbia  College,  which  position  he  held  until  1864.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  the  presidency  with  marked  ability,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  all. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.  D.,  died  in  New  Orleans,  October  1,  of  yellow 
fever.  He  was  for  some  years  a  physician  in  Boston,  but  removed  to 
New  Orleans  during  the  war,  where  he  became  pastor  of  a  Free  Mission 
Baptist  Church,  and  was  an  earnest  and  active  friend  of  the  Freedmen's 
Schools,  and,  as  one  of  the  new  board  of  school-directors,  was  endeavor- 
ing to  effect  a  reorganization  of  the  city  schools  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Madame  Louise  de  Mortis  died  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans, 
Octobers.  She  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1833,  but  received  her 
education  in  Boston.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  she  began  her  career  as  a 
public  reader  in  Boston,  and  after  the  issue  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation went  to  New  Orleans  to  labor  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen. 
She  first  gave  lectures,  and  employed  the  proceeds  in  establishing  an 
asylum  for  the  freed  children.  Of  this  asylum  she  became  matron,  and 
devoted  all  her  energy  and  talent  to  its  support  She  would  not  desert 
her  post,  and  finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  fever. 

Mrs.  Jane  Hunt,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Christopher  Hunt,  died  in 
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New  York,  October  1 1.  She  was  a  sister  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Scudder, 
missionary  to  India,  and  was  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1807.  She  had 
been  known  for  twenty-five  years  past  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
able  teachers  in  New  York  city. 

Rev.  John  Ruggles  Cotting,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  died  at  Milledgeville,  Ga., 
October  13.  He  was  bom  in  Acton,  Mass.,  in  1784.  He  received  his 
collegiate  education  at  Harvard  College  and  his  medical  instruction  at 
the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  was  ordained  a 
Congregationalist  minister.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  physical 
science,  and  was  for  several  years  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
in  Amherst  College,  and  subsequently  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institute 
and  the  High-Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Pittsfield.  He  was  during  most 
of  this  time  also  a  pastor.  He  prepared  a  text-book  on  chemistry,  which 
was  for  several  years  in  use  in  Yale  College,  and  also  one  on  geology  in 
the  infancy  of  that  science.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Georgia,  and  was 
for  several  years  engaged  in  geological  surveys,  first  of  Burke  and  Rich- 
land counties  and  afterward  of  the  State.  These  were  stopped  on  account 
of  the  financial  pressure  in  the  South  in  i839-'4o.  Dr.  Cotting  remained 
in  the  South,  engaged  in  teaching,  for  some  years. 

Levi  Silliman  Ives,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  at  Manhattanville,  New  York 
city,  October  13.  He  was  bora  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  September  16,  1797 ; 
educated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  which  he  left  in  1819,  joined 
the  Episcopal  Church  (he  had  been  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church),  was  ordained  deacon  in  1822  and  priest  in  1823. 
He  was  rector  successively  of  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia ;  Christ  Church, 
Lancaster;  Christ  Church  and  St.  Luke's  Church,  N.  Y.  In  1821  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  North  Carolina,  and  soon  after  established  a 
school  of  high  grade  at  Valle  Cracis  in  that  State,  in  which  he  incurred 
great  pecuniary  loss.  He  also  attempted  the  instruction  of  the  slaves. 
In  1852  he  visited  Rome,  and  was  there  admitted  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  On  his  return  to  New  York,  he  became  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  St.  Joseph's  Theological  Seminary,  and  lecturer  on  rhetoric 
and  the  English  language  in  the  convents  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  at  Manhattanville  for  the  protection  of 
destitute  children. 

Joseph  Torrey,  DD.,  LL.D.,  president  for  four  years  an'd  professor 
for  forty  years  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  died  at  Burlington,  Vt. , 
November  27.  He  was  born  in  Romney,  Mass.,  in  1796,  and  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  181 6.  After  studying  theology,  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Royalton,  Vt,  in  1819,  whence 
in  1827  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  andJLatin  languages 
and  literature  in  the  University  of  Vermont.     On  the  death  of  President 
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Marsh  in  1842,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  on  the  decease  of  President  Pease  in  1862,  was  chosen 
president  He  translated  and  edited,  with  copious  notes,  Neander's 
great  Church  Histoiy,  and  prepared  several  religious  works  of  great 
ability  and  research. 

Rev.  Ambrose  Manahan,  D.D.,  died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  December  7. 
He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1814,  and  after  acquiring  an 
academic  education  in  the  Catholic  schools  of  his  native  city,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  went  to  Rome  to  pursue  his  ecclesiastical  studies  in  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda.  He  remained  in  that  city  nine  years,  receiv- 
ing ordination  there,  and  being  sent  as  a  priest  to  the  New  York  diocese. 
In  1 84 1,  soon  afler  his  return,  he  was  appointed  president  of  St  John's 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  He  presided  over  the  college  with  great  ability 
for  several  years.  He  was  subsequently  for  some  years  pastor  of  St  John's 
R.  C.  Church  in  New  York  city,  and  th^n  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
assisted  his  former  fellow-student,  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  in  some  of  his 
educational  enterprises.  His  health  failing,  he  removed  to  Utica,  and 
passed  some  months  there,  but  finally  entered  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  at  Troy,  where  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  two  or  three 
religious  works. 

Silas  Metcalfe  died  at  his  residence  in  Deposit,  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.,  December  9.  He  was  a  native  of  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  a  grad- 
uate of  Williams  College,  and  after  conducting  for  some  years  veiy  suc- 
cessfully the  Kinderhook  Academy,  removed  to  Parsippany,  N.  J.,  and 
thence  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  founded  the  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  an 
excellent  and  successful  school  for  girls.  He  was  a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter and  scholarship,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Rev.  Charles  Truyeks,  S.  J.,  died  at  St  Louis  University,  St  Louis, 
December  14.  He  was  bom  at  St  Nicholas,  in  Belgium,  Febmaiy,  1813, 
and  obtained  his  classical  education  in  Belgium.  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  1837,  landing  in  New  York  city,  and  immediately  went  to 
St.  Louis,  where,  February  24,  1837,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  as 
a  novice.  After  completing  his  term  of  probation  he  was  stationed  at 
the  university  in  St  Louis,  first  as  a  pupil  and  afterward  as  a  prefect 
About  1842  he  was  sent  to  St  Charles'  College,  La.,  first  as  prefect  and 
afterward  raised  to  the  office  of  President  In  1847  ^^  was  recalled,  and 
for  several  years  was  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  Again  recalled 
to  the  parent  house  at  St  Louis,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  a  professor, 
and  a  year  or  two  later  appointed  pastor  of  St  Joseph's  Church,  Bards- 
town.  He  was  next  (about  1857)  selected  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
Jesuit  house  in  Chicago,  and  after  three  years  of  successful  labor  permit- 
ted to  rejoin  lys  congregation  at  Bardstown,  where  he  remained  until 
October,  1867,  when  he  returned  to  St  Louis. 
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Chester  Dewey,  M.D.,  D.  D.  ,  LL.  D.  ,  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  Dec.  1 5. 
He  was  bom  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  October  25,  1784,  was  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1806,  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  as  a  Congregational  minister  in  1808 ;  appointed  tutor  in  Williams 
College  the  same  year,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
in  1 8 10,  continued  in  that  chair  till  1837  ;  established  and  was  principal 
of  the  "Gymnasium"  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  182 7-1 836;  principal  of 
Rochester  Collegiate  Institute,  1836-1850,  and  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy  in  Rochester  University,  1850-1867  ;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  president  of  it  at 
one  time.  He  published  several  special  botanical  treatises,  and  was  a 
very  frequent  contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science.  He  did 
much  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York. 

Henry  Harbaugh,  D.D.,  a  German  Reformed  clergyman,  author  and 
professor,  died  at  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  December  28.  He  was  bom  in 
Waynesboro,  Franklin  County,  Penn.,  October  28,  1817,  ^^^  educated 
at  Marshall  College  and  the  Mercersbui^  Theological  Seminary,  gradu- 
ating from  the  latter  in  1843.  ^^  was  settled  as  a  pastor  successively  in 
Lewisburg,  Lancaster,  and  Lebanon,  Penn.,  editing,  from  1850  till  his 
death.  The  Guardian^  a  monthly  magazine,  and  writing  many  volumes, 
religious^  poetical,  philological,  and  educational.  In  1865  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  church-histoiy  in  the  Mercersburg  Seminary,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  its  duties,  for  which  he  was  admirably  qualified. 

We  can  only  give  the  names  of  the  eminent  medical  professors  who 
died  during  the  year. 

Thomas  Hunt,  M.D.,  professor  of  physiology  and  pathology  in  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  died  March  20,  aged  fifty-nine  years, 

Caspar  Wistar  Pennock,  M.  D.  ,  professor  for  several  years  in  one  of 
the  medical  colleges  of  Philadelphia  and  an  eminent  medical  writer, 
died  April  4. 

J.  Mason  Warren,  M.D.,  professor  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Boston,  and  medical  writer,  died  August  19. 

James  Jackson,  M.D.,  professor  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
an  author  of  high  repute,  died  August  27,  aged  ninety  years. 

Robert  Watts,  M.D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  died  in  Paris,  September  8, 
aged  fifty-five  years. 

Worthington  Hooker,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  Yale  Medical  School,  and  author  of  a  number  of  text-books 
and  works  on  popular  science,  died  in  New  Haven,  November  6,  aged 
sixty-one  years. 


MARCH,    1868. 


Comments  and  Criticisms. 

THE  education  of  the  poor  ought  not  to  be  left  wholly  to  private 
enterprise,  but  ought  to  be  undeitaken  by  the  State. 

The  State  represents,  in  education,  not  the  religious  but  the  secular 
element 

The  best  way  of  carrjing  on  education  is,  not  by  a  centralized  system, 
but  by  the  calling  forth  of  local  energy. 

The  work  done  by  the  schools  should  be  tested  and  superintended  by 
the  Government,  and  not  by  those  who  carry  on  the  work. 

State  aid  ought  to  be  given  to  schools  not  merely  for  existing,  or  for 
having  on  their  books  a  certain  number  of  pupils'  names,  or  for  show- 
ing a  certain  average  attendance,  but  for  their  efficiency ;  the  business 
of  the  State  being  to  ascertain  the  results,  and  to  pay  in  proportion  to 
them. 

The  foregoing  principles  were  assumed  by  the  Hon,  Robert  Lowe,  M.  P., 
in  his  much-talked-of  speech  at  Edinburgh,  to  be  well  established  and 
agreed  upon  in  England  as  constituting  a  proper  basis  of  a  national 
system  of  education.  The  later  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  refusing 
to  sustain  the  resolutions  submitted  to  them  by  Earl  Russell  (a  synopsis 
of  which  was  given  in  our  last  issue),  shows  that  Mr.  Lowe's  assumption 
was  not  so  well  founded  in  &ct  as  could  be  wished  :  nevertheless,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  principles  he  lays  down,  though  they  have  yet  a 
hard  fight  to  make,  are  destined  to  form,  in  the  main,  prominent  features 
of  the  school-system  which  the  Liberals  are  determined  to  secure.  Such 
being  the  case,  they  form  a  convenient  standard  by  which  to  estimate  at 
once  the  excellences  and  defects  of  American  educational  theories  and 
practices. 

The  first  principle  we  outgrew  in  theory,  long  ago,  arriving  at  the 
wider  principle  that  the  State  is  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  the  means  of 
education  are  provided,  not  for  the  poor  alone,  but  the  entire  com- 
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munity.  This  is  our  theory.  Our  practice  falls  for  short  of  it,  even  in 
the  most  favored  localities.  Not  half  the  children  who  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  seeking  admission  to  the  public  schools  can  find  accommodation  in 
them.  This  evil  must  be  remedied  before  we  have  much  right  to  talk  of 
making  education  compulsory. 

The  restriction  of  the  public  schools  to  the  secular  element  of  educa- 
tion is  generally  recognized  among  us  as  a  wisely  adopted  feature  of  our 
public-school  policy,  and  one  that  should  be  jealously  guarded.  Yet 
every  now  and  then  some  good  soul,  with  more  zeal  than  reason,  waxes 
eloquent  against  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  our  '*  godless  instruction," 
and  charges  the  schools  with  all  the  crimes  that  the  police  reports  and 
a  fertile  imagination  can  show.  The  excellent  Bishop  of  Tennessee  is 
an  example.  The  same  sophistries  by  which  he  proves  the  terrible 
failure  of  our  unsectarian  system  of  education,  would  equally  prove  the 
failure  of  Christianity  to  check  the  progress  of  crime.  And  the  charge 
would  hold  the  stronger  against  the  churches  ;  for  it  is  their  chief  duty 
to  promote  the  moral  welfare  of  the  people,  while  it  is  only  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  schools.  If,  before  denouncing  our  public  instruction,  these 
opponents  of  it  would  offer  some  proof  that  it  really  is  '  *  godless ;"  that 
crimes  do  increase  because  of  it ;  that  sectarian  instruction  in  schools  is, 
or  was  ever  known  to  be,  a  panacea  for  moral  weakness,  then  their  denun- 
ciations might  weigh  against  the  real  advantages,  if  not  the  real  necessity, 
of  an  impartial  letting  alone  of  controverted  matters  by  the  public  schools. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  the  public  schools  can  teach  religion  and  yet 
be  impartial.  How  this  might  be  done,  a  prominent  religious  paper 
(Protestant)  lately  attempted  to  show.  After  proving  to  its  own  satis- 
faction that  religious  teaching  should  form  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
schools,  it  generously  proposed  to  have  each  denomination  represented 
in  such  teaching  in  exact  proportion  to  its  numerical  strength.  We  say 
generously,  because  that  same  paper  is  the  organ  of  perhaps  the  strongest 
religious  sect  in  the  country.  Possibly  a  weaker  party  might  not  have 
been  so  liberal,  being  less  able  to  command  an  impartial  recognition  of 
•its  rights.  At  any  rate,  we  would  not  like  to  have  an  attempt  made  to 
put  the  scheme  into  practice.  The  details  would  be  too  confusing; 
and  the  final  result,  if  die  lessons  of  the  past  are  of  any  value,  too  much 
like  that  of  casting  an  attractive  bait  into  a  bear-pit 

This  mu^  not  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  hostility  to  religious  in* 
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struction,  or  to  sectarian  instruction  in  sectarian  schools.  We  question 
the  right  of  no  man  to  provide  for  the  education  of  his  children  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  We  merely  assert  that  he  has 
no  right  to  expect  others,  who  differ  with  him,  to  do  it  for  him.  The 
public  schools  are  supported  by  all :  their  work  should  be  impartially 
far  all.  They  have  no  right  to  assail  any  man's  religious  belief,  or  to 
proselyte  his  children.  This  of  necessity  excludes  from  the  schools  every 
form  of  religious  teaching.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  and  sadly  neg- 
lected ground  of  precepts  and  principles,  embracing  justice,  humanity, 
and  practical  morality,  whereon  the  true  spirits  of  every  religion  can 
meet  and  bid  each  other  God-speed.  The  cultivation  of  this  field 
is  a  legitimate  work  of  the  schools ;  and  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
exhausted  by  them,  there  will  be  little  need  for,  and  little  wisdom  *or 
justice  in  their  trenching  upon  fields  of  speculative  doctrine  which  are 
likely  to  remain  forever  in  dispute. 

The  third  principle  is  likewise  fundamental  to  our  school-system. 
Yet  this  too  is  sometimes  assailed  by  those  who  ought  to  be  its  guardians. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  country  like  ours,  the  schools  cannot 
advance  much  faster  than  the  community  in  which  they  are,  over-zealous 
would-be  reformers  have  sought  to  create  good  schools  by  legislative 
enactment  It  is  true  that  the  masses  are  apt  to  be  careless  of  the  just 
claims  of  the  schools,  and  need  constant  uiging  to  attend  to  their  duties 
in  regard  to  them.  Yet  every  attempt  to  reform  the  schools  in  any 
marked  degree,  w^ithout  first  creating  a  popular  desire  for  such  reform, 
has  resulted,  as  a  logical  necessity,  in  failure.  To  move  our  educational 
world,  the  lever  must  work  under,  not  over  the  people.  For  this  reason 
we  think  that  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Phillips  for  the  educational 
reconstruction  of  the  South,  would  not  only  fail  of  success,  but  would 
prove  a  disastrous  failure.  **The  proper  method,"  he  says,  in  TTu 
AnH'Slavery  Standard,  January  ii,  "would  be  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, declaring  that  when  any  State  neglects  to  establish  an  efficient  and 
impartial  system  of  common  schools  within  its  limits.  Congress  shall 
provide  one  at  the  expense  of  such  State ;  Congress  itself  to  be  the  judge 
whether  the  system  existing  in  any  State  is  efficient  and  impartial." 

Without  stopping  to  notice  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Phillips,  in  thrust- 
ing such  a  grave  responsibility  upon  ''that  machine  at  Washington," 
which  he  always  mentions  with  such  delicate  sarcasm,  we  would  merely 
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state  our  belief  that,  in  this  country,  public  schools  can  flourish  only 
where  they  are  sustained  by  the  public  will,  which  with  us  is  the  equivalent 
of  Mr.  Lowe's  "local  energy."  They  never  can  succeed  where  the 
local  energy  is  arrayed  against  them  ;  and  that  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  Mr.  Phillips's  plan.  ^ 

The  desirableness  of  an  efficient  supervision  of  the  public  schools 
would  seem  to  be  beyond  question,  especially  in  view  of  the  good  that 
has  resulted  from  a  supervision  falling  far  short  of  perfect  efficiency. 
Yet,  within  a  year,  we  have  been  seriously  asked  the  use  of  "all  the 
trouble  and  expense  and  impertinence"  of  such  supervision.  Said  an 
ititelligent  teacher  to  us  not  long  ago,  "Why  can't  the  public  schools 
be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves  just  the  same  as  the  private  schools  ?" 
Granting  that  they  might,  though  experience  has  plainly  shown  the  con- 
trary, the  usefulness  of  an  official  inspection  and  superintendence  of  the 
public  schools  is  by  no  means  disproved.  One  must  have  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  internal  condition  of  our  private  schools  not  to  believe 
that  even  they  might  be  benefited  by  being  subjected  to  a  little  super- 
vision by  those  not  financially  interested  in  their  management 

The  last  principle,  that  the  schools  should  receive  State  aid  only  when 
they  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  it,  is  quite  foreign  to  our  system. 
Our  school-moneys  are  usually  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of 
children  who  ought  to  receive  instruction,  not  to  the  number  who  actually 
do  receive  it  And  the  amount  and  kind  of  instruction  received  is  not 
taken  into  account  at  all.  There  may  not  be  school-accommodation  for 
half  the  children  in  a  district — the  school  may  scarcely  be  worth  attend- 
ing at  all ;  yet  the  appropriation  is  made  without  question.  If  the  State 
were  to  give  assistance  to  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
taught  for  a  given  length  of  time,  and  make  its  receipt  conditional  upon 
the  attainment  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  excellence  as  the  result  of  the 
teaching,  this  excellence  to  be  determined  by  competent  inspectora  not 
in  any  way  interested  in  the  cost  of  the  schools,  a  more  desirable  state 
of  affairs  might  prevail.  And  it  might  aid  materially  in  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  to  make  the  collection  of  local  taxes  for  their 
support  dependent  somewhat  upon  the  value  of  the  work  they  do.  If 
a  taxpayer  could  claim  exemption  on  the  ground  that  the  schools  in  his 
district  were  not  worth  the  money,  we  think  that  care  would  be  taken 
to  make  it  less  easy  to  sustain  such  a  charge  than  it  sometimes  is  now. 
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T  TNITED  STATES. —The  prominence  given  to  education  in  the 
\^  annual  messages  of  the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  affords  a  fair 
index  of  the  position  which  the  public  schools  hold  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people.  Each  Governor  must  say  something  about  the  schools  : 
and,  unfortunately,  most  of  them  feel  in  duty  bound  to  say  something 
very  complimentar)*.  "Unexampled  progress,"  "unsurpassed  interest 
in  popular  education/'  and  such  like  flattering  generalities  are  freely  in- 
dulged in.  Only  now  and  then  a  Governor  will  suggest  the  possibility  of 
an  improvement,  or  hijit  that  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  schools 
might  be  increased  without  serious  detriment  to  the  community ;  but 
these  are  rare  exceptions.  "There  is  reason  to  believe,"  sa}'S  Governor 
Fenton,  "that  our  public-school  system  is  meeting  the  just  expectations 
of  the  people,"  and  then  he  gives  statistics  which  show  that  less  than 
one-third  the  children  of  the  State  are  ever  to  be  found  at  one  time  in 
the  public  schools.  A  little  further  on  he  says,  "  In  some  of  our  cities, 
and  especially  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  school  accommodations 
are  insufficient,  and  thousands  of  children  are  unable  to  gain  admission. " 
If  this  is  answering  "the  just  expectations  of  the  people,"  we  are  sorry 
for  the  people.  This  loose  sort  of  official  writing  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
It  fosters  a  popular  belief  that  the  schools  are  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
condition,  and  raises  one  of  the  worst  obstacles  to  be  encountered  by 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  schools,  in  capacity  and  efficiency, 
what  they  really  ought  to  be.  New  HAMPSHiRE.— Very  little  interest  is 
manifested  in  educational  matters,  and  the  public  schools  are  generally 
poor.  A  few  years  ago  the  Legislature  abolished  the  county  institutes, 
and  with  characteristic  economy  cut  down  the  salaries  of  county  commis- 
sioners to  a  merely  nominal  figure — to  less  than  twenty  dollars  in  some 
counties.  These  unpaid  commissioners  constitute  a  State  Board  of 
Education,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  duns  of  book-agents,  and 
"recommend"  a  system  of  text-books.  Under  this  treatment  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  schools  languish.  At  its  session  last  summer  the 
Legislature  created  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
to  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Governor.  The  place  was  given  to  a 
man  who  had  been  in  no  way  connected  with  the  schools.  A  town 
superintendent  reports  that  he  has  heard  nothing  from  him,  and  no  act 
of  his  has  been  mentioned  in  the  papers  of  the  State. — ^The  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  devotes  a  liberal  portion  of  his  message  to  a  dissertation 
on  Free  Education.  His  manner  of  treating  the  subject  is  interesting, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  worthy  of  being 
inscribed  on  the  walls  of  every  school-room  as  a  warning  to  ambitious 
essayests  :  "The  well-ordered  finances  and  the  concentrated  and  intense 
system  of  productive  labor  of  the  commonwealth  have  done  much  to  gain 
for  it  a  renown  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  these  are  dependent  upon 
that  mental  training  which  has  given  to  our  industry  its  keenness,  its 
energy,  and  its  transmitted  life.  But  beyond  the  tangible  relations  of  the 
material  arts,  the  conditions  of  our  success  and  reputation  at  home  and 
abroad  depend  in  chief  upon  the  manifestations  of  cultivated  mind  in 
every  sphere  of  thought  asid  action.      This  State,  now  a  small  spot 
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among  the  divisions  of  the  map,  must  rely'  mainlj^  for  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  influences  and  forces  of  a  great  nation,  upon  its  educated 
manhood — educated,  fitted  for  statesmanship,  and  government,  and 
science,  and  industry.  There  are  no  boundaries  to  circumscribe  a 
commonwealth  in  which  such  culture  exists  in  full  development  This 
conquers  prejudices,  makes  all  sections  one,  and  imparts  to  local  history 
universality."  The  Governor  rejoices  that  it  is  his  duty  to  state  that 
**  never  before  have  the  returns  of  the  department  of  education  been  so 
encouraging  as  at  this  time."  He  does  '*  not  think  that  the  returns  of  any 
previous  year  have  illustrated  such  genuine  progress."  Two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
during  an  average  period  of  eight  months  :  this  of  course  for  the  year 
1867.  Of  this  number  less  than  26,000  were  below  five  or  over  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Nearly  8,000  teachers  are  reported  as  being  employed 
**  during  the  year ;"  more  than  7,000  of  whom  were  women.  **  During 
the  year"  must  mean  during  the  entire  year,  for  nearly  3,000  more  teach- 
ers were  reported  as  having  been  employed  the  year  before.  The  Gov- 
ernor again  uiges  "  the  absolute  importance,  as  well  as  the  simple  justice 
of  a  more  liberal  measure  of  compensation"  for  the  services  of  female 
teachers.  The  public-school  tax  for  the  year  was  $2,355,505,  an  average 
of  nine  dollars  for  each  child  between  five  and  fi(teen  years  of  age.  The 
returned  expenses  of  private  schools  increase  this  average  to^more  than 
twelve  dollars  for  each  child.  The  question  of  the  utility  and  wisdom 
of  corporal  punishment  receives  considerable  attention,  though  the 
Governor's  logic  is  not  of  the  most  satisfactory  sort  An  indulgence  in 
sentimental  reflections  (though  perhaps  entirely  proper  in  a  Governor's 
message)  is  hardly  a  suitable  method  of  treating  a  subject  of  such  grave 
importance.  The  dispassionate  and  sensible  review  of  the  question  by 
the  Boston  School-Committee,  in  their  report,  last  fall — ^a  report,  by  the 
way,  that  is  worthy  of  a  wider  circulation  than  it  has  yet  had — is  worth 
any  quantity  of  "cherished  convictions"  of  the  demands  of  "a  Christian 
civilization,"  "a  just  and  large  humanity,"  or  **a  progressive  policy 
of  education,^'  even  though  ihey  are  the  convictions  of  a  Governor, 
New  York. — ^The  number  of  children  of  school  age,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is  1,372,853.  The 
number  attending  school  during  some  portion  of  the  year  1867,  was 
947,162  ;  the  daily  attendance  a  little  over  420,000.  This  shows  some 
improvement  over  the  year  before.  The  school  expenditures  were  also 
a  little  greater  than^  the  previous  year  s,  being  a  little  over  seven  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  nearly  five  millions  were  paid  to  teach- 
ers. The  number  of  teachers  is  exactly  the  satoe  as  was  reported  for 
1866,  namely,  26,481.  Of  these,  21,218  were  women,  132  less  than  in 
1866.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  message  about  the  wages  paid  to  teachers. 
The  number  of  children  and  youth  in  daily  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  was  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  number  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  or  a  fraction  over  44 Vi  per  cent  of  the 
number  between  six  and  seventeen.  The  l^w  abolishing  rate-bills,  in 
operation  since  October  last,  is  producing  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  at  the  schools,  and  greater  regularity  in  their  attendance.  The 
Governor  notices  the  insufficient  school  accommodations  in  the  larger 
cities  and  the  consequent  overcrowding  of  the  primary  departments, 
while  thousands  are  turned  away  unable  to  gain  admission  at  all.     He 
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believes  that  the  city  authorities  have  power  to  correct  this  defect ;  if  not, 
that  the  Legislature  will  apply  the  appropriate  remedy.  The  capacity  of 
the  primary-schools  should  be  doubled,  at  once ;  and  the  classes  given 
to  the  teachers  reduced  to  one-third  their  present  size.  The  erection 
of  buildings  for  normal  and  training  schools  at  Fredonia,  Brock- 
port,  Cortland,  and  Potsdam  is  being  vigorously  prosecuted.  The 
schools  at  Fredonia  and  Cortland  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils 
during  the  ensuing  summer  or  early  autumn.  The  main  part  of  the 
building  at  Brockport  is  completed,  and  the  normal-school  is  in  successful 
operation.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  so  well  known  among  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing" and  '*  English  Literature,"  in  the  last-named  school.  The  establish- 
ment of  two  additional  normal-schools  has  been  authorized  by  law,  one 
at  Buffalo  and  one  at  Geneseo.  There  were  608  pupil-teachers  in  the 
three  normal-schools,  and  1,373  in  teachers  classes  in  academies. 
9,682  teachers  attended  teachers'  institutes.  The  influence  of  these  in- 
stitutes must  have  been  veiy  great  We  wish  that  we  could  say  that  it 
was  in  every  instance  very  good.  That  it  was  good  in  the  main,  however, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  we  trust  that  the  day  is  not  hx  distant 
when  the  doubtful  cases  will  be  reduced  to  none — ^when  the  evil  influ- 
ences, now  brought  to  b^ar,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  most  assem- 
blies of  teachers,  will  be  entirely  cut  off,  and  eveiy  county  can  rejoice  in 
an  institute  as  well  worthy  of  honor  as  was  that  held  in  Chautauque  last 
fall.  This  county,  though  it  is  exceeded  by  many  in  school  population, 
number  of  schools,  and  number  of  teachers,  had  the  largest  and  most 
successful  institute  held  in  the  State  during  the  year.  Pennsylvania. — 
The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  for  1867,  gives 
the  following  as  the  "great  facts  of  the  system :"  Whole  number  of 
schools,  13,435  ;  teachers,  16,523  ;  pupils,  780,389;  average  attendance, 
480,870;  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  $5,160,750,  of  which  over 
three  millions  were  for  tuition.  These  numbers  are  slightly  larger  than 
those  of  last  year.  As  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  is 
not  given,  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  number  who  should  be  but 
are  not  enrolled  in  the  schools.  A  large  number,  the  superintendent 
believes,  never  attend  school.  As  a  preliminary  step  toward  bringing 
these  neglected  children  into  the  schools,  he  suggests  that  a  census  be 
taken  once  every  three  or  five  years  of  all  the  children  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  tw.enty-one.  The  percentage  of  att'fendance 
upon  the  number  enrolled  is  a  little  more  than  sixty— more  than  five  per 
cent  better  than  in  New  York.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  school-terms  are  much  shorter  in  Pennsylvania — the  average 
length  being  but  little  over  five  and  a  half  months,  while  in  many  districts 
it  is  only  four  months.  A  smaller  proportion  of  women  are  employed  as 
teachers,  we  believe,  than  in  any  other  State,  there  being  8, 590  female 
teachers  to  6,619  male  teachers.  The  number  of  male  teachers  ^s'as 
greater  by  485,  and  the  number  of  female  teachers  less  by  117  than  in 
1866.  The  average  monthly  wages  were  $35.87  to  men,  and  $27.51  to 
women.  The  superintendent  gij«s  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of 
education  in  Pennsylvania;  discusses  the  relations  of  ignorance  to 
crime,  the  design  of  the  common-school  system,  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system,  Sunday-schools,  and  other  interesting  matters,  which 
we  shall  consider  at  some  other  time. 


CURRENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

W^£  have  before  us  another  and  recent  text-book  on  the  Art  of  Com- 
position/ Its  author  disclaims  originality,  and  yet  is  more 
original  than  nine-tenths  of  less  modest  writers.  The  volume  bears 
evident  marks  of  being  the  work  of  a  practical  and  experienced  teacher. 
If  we  are  qualified  to  speak  merely  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
work,  we  should  say  it  is  an  excellent  text-book.  As  a  whole,  it  comes 
nearer  to  our  idea  of  what  a  manual  on  this  subject  should  be,  for  the 
ordinary  classes  of  students  in  our  academies  and  high-schools,  than  any 
other  ti^t  we  have  seen.  Under  a  live  teacher,  using  the  work  according 
to  the  author^s  directions,  it  would  seem  that  pupils  could  not  fail  to 
make  rapid  advances  in  acquiring  the  art  of  composition.  The  two 
departments  of  Expression  and  Invention  are  carried  along  side  by  side, 
or  rather  treated  of  alternately,  throughout  the  volume.  From  the  sim- 
plest modes  and  forms  of  composition,  the  author  gradually  advances 
with  his  pupils  till  they  reach  the  higher  modes  and  forms  exemplified  in 
orations  and  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 

And  yet  there  are  points  wherein  the  volume  might  be  improved.  For 
a  work  on  the  art  of  composition,  the  author,  under  the  head  of  Structure 
of  Sentences,  gives  unnecessary  prominence  to  the  matter  of  sentential 
analysis.  Indeed,  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  omit  from  page  98  to 
page  123.  Another  point  is  the  introduction  of  a  very  large  number  of 
examples  of  improprieties  and  barbarisms  to  be  corrected,  which  not  one 
pupil  in  a  thousand  would  be  at  all  likely  to  fall  into  in  writing.  The 
following  are  specimens  of  what  we  refer  to  :  *  *  As  soon  as  I  alit  from  my 
critter,  I  seed  that  I  was  not  welcome."  ''The  gals  went  up  stairs  to 
primp,  and  I  trampoosed  to  the  stable-lot."  These  are  downright  vul- 
garisms, which  no  youthful  writer,  especially  in  a  ''female  college," 
would  ever  think  of  indulging  in.  It  is  true,  the  author,  in  his  preface, 
attempts  to  apologize  for  introducing  such  examples  by  saying,  "that 
such  pleasantry  (?)  beguiles  many  a  young  pupil  into  fondness  for  a 
study  which  otherwise  he  might  consider  dry."  But  this  is  certainly  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  case.  To  place  before  students  for  correction,  and 
require  them  to  correct,  those  improprieties  in  speech  of  which  they 
themselves  are  unconsciously  guilty,  or  at  least  may  be,  is  unquestionably 
a  heathful  exercise.  But  to  require  them  to  correct  vulgarisms  which 
they  would  themselves  never  think  of  seriously  making,  is  to  teach  them 
the  use  of  these  very  expressions.  The  following,  also,  though  of 
another  kind,  are  equally  uncalled  for  :  "All  these  things  have  hap- 
pened for  ensamples,  and  naught  should  let  us  from  following  them." 
"Belike,  quoth  he,  ye  wit  not  my  name,  and  therefore  will  not  accost  me 
fair."  Beginners  are  in  no  danger  of  using  obsolete  words,  and  need 
hot  to  be  cautioned  in  this  way  against  it  These,  however,  are  points 
which  any  judicious  teacher  can  and  will  omit  They  do  not  detract 
from  the  general  excellence  and  even  superiority  of  the  work  as  a  treatise 
on  composition. 

(')  A  Mamval  or  Pkosb  CoMPotmoN.      By  J.  M.  Bonmell,  D.  D.,  President  Wctleyan 
Female  CoUege,  Macon,  Ga.     Louisville,  Ky. :  J.  P.  Morton  6c  Co.,  1867.     pp.  359. 
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In  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  the  volume  is  unexceptionable ; — the 
paper  white  and  finn,  the  type  clear  and  attractive,  the  printing  correctly 
and  tastefully  executed,  the  binding  neat  and  substantial. 

Prof.  Jewxll's  defence  of  Clark's  system  of  Diagrams,  as  a  means  of 
teaching  English  Grammar,  evinces  no  small  degree  of  inventive  skill, 
both  in  the  construction  of  arguments  and  diagrams.  The  book,  however, 
is  lacking  in  that  clearness  of  statement  which  is  essential  in  a  work  of  the 
kind.  The  logician  would  charge  the  writer  with  arguing  in  circles — ^a 
mode  of  discussion  which  proves  nothing.  The  rhetorician  would  object 
to  his  excessive  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  his  fondness  for  un- 
usual words,  and  for  giving  unusual  significations  to  common  words. 
And  seeing  that  many  of  those  who  oppose  the  use  of  diagrams  rank 
among  our  best  scholars  and  teachers,  almost  any  one  of  judgfment  and 
courtesy  would  object  to  the  use  of  expressions  like  these:  ** Recoils 
upon  the  common-sense  and  candor  of  the  objector  himself;"  "upon 
the  objector  himself  as  altogether  wanting  in  a  just  knowledge  of  the 
language ;"  ' '  shows  him  to  be  as  ignorant  of  the  language  as  he  is  of 
the  diagrams,"  etc.  This  is  the  old  cry  oi slop  thief ^  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  spectator  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  ordinary  objections  to  the  use  of  diagrams  are  first  taken  up  and 
answered.  But,  though  the  answers  seem  to  be  presented  in  good  faith, 
few  readers  will  deem  them  satisfactory.  They  do  not  meet  the  points 
at  issue  ;  and  one  strong  objection,  often  made,  is  entirely  ignored.  It 
is  this  :  the  diagram  does  not  aid  the  pupil  in  detecting  a  faulty  sentence, 
since  it  applies  to  such  a  sentence  in  the  same  manner  as  to  a  correct  one. 

The  Professor  has  himself  unwittingly  furnished  the  best  argument  that 
we  have  yet  seen  against  the  use  of  diagrams.  He  says,  "The  diagrams 
often  require  a  high  degree  of  inventive  capacity,  or  a  skilfulness  in 
adaptation,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  many  active  thinkers. "  And  again, 
that  *'by  just  so  much  as  these  products  of  our  mental  activity  must,  to 
meet  the  infinitely  var}  ing  wants  and  phases  of  life  and  thought,  differ  in 
their  nature,  number,  combinations,  and  extension — by  so  much  must 
the  diagrams  be  themselves  diversified  and  complicated."  Accepting 
both  these  positions  as  true,  the  Professor  must  be  endowed  with  infinite 
faith  in  himself  if  he  expects  to  implant  in  the  immature  minds  of  the 
young,  who  are  not  ''active  thinkers," an  infinite  "inventive  capacity," 
to  match  these  infinitely  "diversified  and  complicated"  constructions  of 
diagrams.  If,  as  the  author's  positions  show,  the  acquisition  of  the 
diagrams  is  as  difiicult  as  that  of  the  language,  and  the  language  must  be 
first  learned,  and  its  analysis  gained  before  the  diagrams  can  be  applied, 
some  "active  thinkers"  will  persist  in  thinking  the  diagrams  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  acquiring. 

Part  Second  gives  the  laws  of  the  diagrams  complete,  with  full  illustra- 
tions ;  and  Part  Third  contains  a  large  number  of  examples  for  practice. 
The  student  who  shall  patiently  toil  through  Part  Second,  and  faithfully 
apply  what  he  may  there  learn  to  the  examples  in  Part  Third,  cannot  fail 
to  become  complete  master  of  "the  flat  ellipse,"  whatever  that  may  be,^ 
"and  two  of  its  segments." 

(■)   OSAMMATICAL   DIAGRAMS  DlFlNDSD  AND  lMrKOVU>.      BjT  F.  S.  JlWILL,  PH.  D.        NeW 

York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Steele's  "Course  of  Chemistry""  is  made  upon  a  sensible  and 
practical  plan.  A  large  number  of  students  in  academies  and  seminaries 
are  able  to  devote  but  a  single  term  to  the  study.  For  the  use  of  such 
pupils,  this  book  is  well  adapted.  It  contain^.  9Qt)iing  that  could  well 
be  spared;  there  are  no  prolix  observations  in  fine  print  "to  be  read, 
not  studied."  The  student  is  made  familij^r  with  symbols  by  their 
constant  use.  Oxyg«n  is  always  O  ;  Hydrogen,  H  ;  and  so  with  the  other 
elements.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  la^e  number  of  problems  in 
chemical  equivalents — a  most  excellent  exercisCi  wliich  has  been  much 
neglected,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  classes.  The  experiments  are 
numerous  and  to  the  point.  Practical  hints  respecting  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  compounds,  are  plentifully  thrown  in.  The  old  notation  is 
retained,  and  sensibly,  for  a  class  would  require  a  whole  term  in  order 
to  become  proficient  in  Gerhardt  s  sf)'stem.  The  style  of  the  work  is 
interesting,  and  the  author  evinces  a  fair  acquaintance  with  his  subject. 

Mr.  Hogg's  * '  Histoiy  of  the  Microscope"  *  has  reached  its  sixth  edition. 
Much  new  matter,  with  many  new  engravings  and  eight  colored  plates,  has 
been  added.  In  clearness  of  statement  and  completeness  of  detail  this  work 
is  excelled  by  no  other  popular  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  inferior 
to  Carpenter's  treatise  only  in  that  it  contains  less  of  original  research. 

The  February  number  of  the  American  Naluralisi  completes  the  first 
volume  of  that  beautiful,  entertaining,  and  instructive  Magazine.  Its 
contents  are :  I.  Insects  of  Ancient  America  (with  a  plate),  by  S.  H. 
Scudder ;  II.  The  Hand  as  an  Unruty  Member  (illustrated),  by  Dr.  B.  G. 
Wilder ;  III.  The  Muscadine  Grape  (illustrated),  by  J.  H.  Jacques  ; 
IV.  A  Vacation  Trip  to  Brazil,  by  C.  F.  Hardt ;  V.  The  conclusion  of 
The  Land  Snails  0/  New  England  (illustrated),  by  E.  S.  Morse;  with 
other  matter  of  interest  to  students  of  Natural  History.  The  Naturalist 
is  published  by  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. ;  price,  $3  a  year. 
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XeMn.  Harper  A  BroUien :  Qvbkn  Viotorxa's  Joubxal  :  Oar  Life  in  Uie  HlghUuide.  ISmo, 
dotb.— First  Lxuokb  ik  Nctmbbrs.    By  John  H.  Prbnch,  LL.D. 

Heesrs.  Hard  A  Honghtoa :  Om  Wits  too  Mant:  a  Tale  of  the  Tappen  Zee.  By  Bdwabo 
HoppBR.  $1JS0.~ArotioBoatJoubnkt.  By  Dr.  1. 1.  Hatks.  $2.60.— TwoThou8AkdMiu»oii 
Horseback;  A  Sammer  Tour  through  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado^  and  New  Mexico,  in  1806. 
By  Jamrs  F.  Mblihb.— Thr  Turk  ard  Tide  Gbrbk j  or.  Creeds,  Races,  Society,  and  Scenery  In 
Tarkqy,  Greece,  and  the  Isles  of  Oreece.    By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,    fl.75. 

Cfaartes  Scrilmer  A  Co. :  Eiobtt  Years  of  RsruBuoAif  QoTBRmtRHT  zx  the  Uhitsd  Statbs. 
By  Louis  J.  Jrnninob. 

F.  Nelson  A  Sons :  Bai.R  History,  In  connectlcn  with  the  General  History  of  the  World. 
By  the  Rev.  Wiluax  O.  Bladlie,  D.D.— Uistort  of  Bnouso  Literature,  in  a  series  of  Bio- 
mphical  Sketches.  By  WnUAX  ^rakcis  Colltrr,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dablin.  Also  by 
the  same  author,  Grrat  BrEWTs  of  Histort. 

Blelock  A  Co. :  Ezoce  Bcclrsia  ;  an  Essay  showing  the  essential  Identity  of  the  Chnrch  in 
all  Ages. 

Samnel  R.  Wells :  Oratort,  Sacred  and  SeculXIi  ;  or,  the  Eztemporaneons  Speaker,  with 
sketches  of  the  most  eminent  Speakers  of  all  A^es.    By  William  Pittbnoer. 

Kldredge  A  Brother,  Philadelphia:  Thr  ^Bkbid  of  Viroil,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
Thomas  Chase,  A.  M.    $1.90. 

(*)  A  FovKTEXN  WxxKi*  CovKtE  IN  CHSMitTRY.    3d  cdition.   By  J.  DoRMAN  Steblf,  a.  M. 

New  York  :   A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     i6roo.,  pp.  ^64.     $1.50. 
(«)  The  MicRoscors  \  Its  ^History,  Construction,  and  Application.   B^  Jabxz  Hogg,  F.  L,  %^ 

etc.     London  and  New  York  :  Geo.  Rudedge  ic  Sons,     lime,  pp.  75a.     $3.50. 
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Kendall's  New  Blackboard  Easel. 


THE  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  ''Articles  for  every  School,"  is  the 
Easel,*  shown  above.  Its  peculiar  merit  consists  in  the  threefold 
joint  by  which  it  is  shut  together  (as  represented  on  the  left  of  the  cut), 
for  transportation  or  for  stowing  away  when  not  in  use.  Its  construction 
is  so  simple  that  description  is  unnecessary.  In  connection  with  the 
light  and  portable  Eureka  Slated  Blackboards,  it  constitutes  a  piece  of 
school-furniture  which  cannot  fail  to  become  as  popular  as  it  certainly 
is  cheap  and  convenient  and  useful. 

It  is  especially  suited  for  class-rooms,  lecture-halls,  Sunday-schools, 
and  other  places  where  economy  of  space  is  an  object  When  not  wanted 
it  can  be  folded  up  in  a  moment,  and  put  away  like  an  ordinary  board 
Its  portability,  the  litde  room  it  occupies  when  securely  packed,  and  the 
consequent  cheapness  of  transportation,  combine  to  make  it  the  most  con- 
venient and  economical  Easel  that  we  have  seen. 

The  Board  shown  in  the  cut  is  No.  2,  in  the  following  list  of  Standard 
Eureka  Slated  Blackboards  : 


\ 

No.  0, 

size  li  X  3  feet, 

price  $2.75. 

"2     X  3    " 

"      S.50. 

"    2i  X  3*  " 

"      5.25. 

"3     X  4    " 

"      7,0a 

"   3i  X  4i  " 

"      9-50- 

"4x5" 

"    i2.oa 

Any  size 

to  order,  per  sq.  foot, 

60. 

-  «  Kendairt  New  BlackboutI  EawL     New  Yorkt   J.  W.  Scbermcrhora  *  Cow,;,Maiitt. 
ftcCurere.     Prkci  Ath,  $3;  Black*  Walnut,  $4. 
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silver  Tongue." 


tr  TOV  WOITLD  MUU  TOXJB  HOME  HOBS  CimxnTL, 

Ir  Ton  wouiJ>  xakb  tovx  hoxi  maam  AnsierxTB, 

Ir  YOU  WAlfT  ▲  BANDSOXV  ncci  OF  rUBKITUBB, 

Ir  TOU  WANT  ▲  VB^WVh  TOCZ  07  rUBHITXTBX, 

IV  TOV  WOULD  MAXX  ▲  BXAUTXrUI.  HOLISAT  PBKUmT, 

If  TOV  WOULD  xAn  a  splsndid  WXDDIN0  nonnrr. 
Purchase  the  celebrated  "Silteb  Tohqui"  Parlor 
Organ  of  Cabbasc  A  Nkedhaii. 

ThBT  xakb  TBI  BIST. 

THBT  MAXB  TEB  LABQB8T.  * 

ThBT  ABB  THB  OBIQIITAL  IKTBBTOBB. 

THBT  abb   TBB   FATEBTEXS   or   XaSEKTIAL   JMniOTB- 


ThBT  HATB  had  an  BBFEBOBCB  or  OTBB  tWBVTT 
YBAB8. 

ThBIB  IK8TBU1CBHT3  OOMTAXH  THB  COXBINATIOlT 
■WILL. 

ThbIB  IH8TBU1EBKT8   CONTAIB    NEW  AND   mDI8PBH8A- 

BLB  ixnu>TBXBHT8  Bot  to  be  foond  in  the  inatmoMBta 
of  any  other  BumnfiictOTj. 

Thej  nuuDolkcture 

CHUBCH  OBOANS, 
PABLOB  OBGAK8, 
UBBABY  OBOAKS, 
SCHOOL  OBQANS, 
PBAWIKOAOOM  OBOAKS» 
DOUDOIB  OBQAN8, 
LODGB  OBGANS, 
HALL  OBQANS,  and 
.  COKCEBT  OBGANS. 

The  Public  are  respectftilly  invited  to  «all  and  Inspect 
their  large  aasortment  ot  new  and  beantiftU  stjlee.  Oit»- 
lognee,  etc,  sent  l^  nuOl. 

€ARHART  A  BnBEDHAM, 

Hot.  148, 145  a;  147  SMt  Twvnty-third  St.,  H.  T.' 


CLEVELAND'S 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE  of  the  19th  Century. 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

A  New  Eoitiok,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlaroeo. 

By  CHARLES  DEXTER  CLEVELAND.  LL.T>. 


Ths  Publishers  0*"  thif  popular  mnuMl  of  later  Engltah  Litemture  f«el  that  there  ts  litt!e  neied  to  speak 
miKh  in  its  commendation.  The  sale,  itnoe  tt  first  appearedt  of  t«cfttjr-five  thousand  copies  ;  its  introduc- 
tion into  a  larxe  number  of  our  best  High  Schools;  and  the  praise  awarded  to  it  by  some  of  our  first 
scholars  and  educators,  sufliciently  atte»t  its  merits. 

But  fifteen  years  having  passed  since  it  was  first  published,  the  author  felt  it  his  dutYtoeiveit  a 
thorough  revision,  and  to  have  it  re-stereotyped.  Accordingly  he  has  introduced  into  it  tne  following 
THIRTY  new  authors,  with  extracts  from  their  works : 

Archibalu  Alison,  Jr.,  Matthew  Arnold,  Anne  Barnard,  Horatius  Bonar,  Charlotte 
Brontb,  Robert  Browning,  Charles  Dickens,  Jambs  Anthony  Froudb,  Thomas  Guthrie, 
Henry  Hallam,  Arthur  Helps  Douglas  Jerrold,  John  Keats,  Charles  Kingslev,  J.  S. 
Knowles,  a.  H.  LayarPi  E.  B.  Lvtton,  Hugh  Miller,  Winthrop  KL  Praed,  Adelaide  Proc- 
ter, F.  W.  KoDRRTsoN,  Henry  Rogers  John  Ru.skin,  P.  D.  Shelley,  Alex.  Smith,  P.  N.  Tal- 
fourd,  Lsaac  Taylor,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  R.  C  French,  and  Nicholas  Wiseman. 

Besides  theMS  nrw  an/A^fn,  with  selections  Ite  has  also  added  a  u*w  /amture  to  this  edition,  which  he 
trusts  will  be  valued.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  first  six  decades  is  a  "  Supplementanr  List*'  of  such 
authors  of  less  general  interest  as  have  died  during  that  period,  with  a  short  account  of  them  and  their 
works  while  in  the  last  decade  will  be  found  neariy  two  hundred  livinc  aulhort.  ]n  all  these  *'  Supplemen- 
tary Lists"  there  are  tkrbb  hundred  and  keventy  names,  wliidi,  added  to  the  thirty  above  mentioned, 
nuike  FOUR  HUNDRED  new  authors  to  be  found  in  this  edition.  He  has  thus  endeavored  to  bring  up 
his  work  abreast  of  the  age  :  and  while  he  well  knows  that  a  score  of  sucii  volumes  would  not  give  an  ex- 
haustive view  of  the  great  subject,  the  publishefs  believe  that  the  woric  thus  enlarged  and  improved  presents 
a  more  complete  view  of  the  Literature  of  Great  Britain  of  the  present  century,  and  conuins  a  richer  selec- 
tion of  gems  in  poetry  and  prose  than  can  be  found  iu  any  other  single  volume. 

Of  tiie  large  number  of  commendations  of  the  previous  editions  of  this  work  in  their  hands,  the  pub- 
lishers At  present,  give  the  following : 
From  ProC  Brown,  Professor  of  Rlutoric  in  Darlmouik  College^  now  PresidefU  of  Hamilton  College. 

"  I  have  examined  with  much  pleasure  the  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  seems 
to  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  with  admirable  taste,  and  with  nice  moral  discrimination.  I'he 
biographical  sketches  of  the  various  authors  add  much  to  the  interest  with  which  their  writinp  will  be  read. 
The  judicious  selections  the  various  information,  and  the  pleasant  form  of  tlie  book  itself— all  leave  little  to 
be  desired  in  such  a  compendium." 

From  the  Congregmtionalist^  Boston. 

"  Compiled  with  fine  Hterary  taste,  and  sound  moral  and  reHgtous  dtscfimination  ;  ample  in  its  scope, 
and  ennobhng  in  its  tenderness :  and  last,  but  -not  least,  clearly  printed  and  firmly  bound ;  this  book  has 
our  unqualified  recommendation  for  use  in  the  school  or  the  iamily." 

From  Prof.  Henry  Reed,  Professor  o/ English  Literatnre  in  ths  University  of  Pennsylvopua, 

"  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  this  new  edition  (1853)  of  your  *  Nineteenth  Century.*    It  appears 
to  fulfil  its  purpose  very  completely,  and  sliowe  tlie  great  pains  you  have  taken  to  make  it  accurate.'* 
From  the  New  York  Independent, 

"  The  work  of  selection  and  compilation--rcqttiring  ji  perfect  familiarity  with  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  a  judgment  clear  and  impartial,  a  taste  at  once  delicate  and  severe,  and  a  most  sensitive 
regard  to  purity  of  thought  and  feeling— lias  been  better  accomplished  in  this  than  in  any  kindred  volume 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Such  a  book  is  not  only  of  a  high  value  in  forming  the  taste  of  vouthful 
students  and  introducing  them  to  a  general  knowledge  of  standard  authors  but  it  is  a  pleasant  voUime  for 
occasional  reading  in  the  family,  and  a  convenient  book  of  reference  for  the  advanced  student  and  the  pro- 
fessional man." 

From  George  B.  Embesoi*,  Esq.,  Boston^ 

"  I  have  received  fit)m  the  publishers  a  copy  of  your  •  Nineteenth  Century/  and  I  like  it  exceedingly. 

.  It  is  extremely  well  and  faithfully  done.    The  biographical  notices  seem  to  me  just  and  discriminating  ;  and 

while  they  are  long  enough  to  gratify  the  curiosity  we  iiaturally  have  to  know  something  of  an  author,  they 

are  so  spirited  as  to  awaken  a  desire  to  know  more,    llie  selections  too,  are  admirable,  and  I  have  adopted 

the  work  as  a  text-book  for  my  first  class." 

From  the  New-EngUinder, 

"  This  is  the  very  best  book  of  tlie  kind  we  iiave'ever  examined.  We  have  here  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  prose  and  poetry  in  the  language  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  are  sucli  as  inoilcite  the  noblest 
duties  of  humanity.  ITiere  are  also  biographical  sketches  of  the  authors  introduced,  and  critical  noticcs^of 
their  writings  which  are  well  written  and  convey  much  information  in  a  small  compau.  Most  books  of  this 
kind  which  we  receive  we  give  away.    This  we  shall  keep  by  us." 

SetAprtpaid  by  Mail  for  $2.50. 

J.  W.  SOHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  480  Broome  St.,  N.  Y. 
J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  612  Arch  St,  Philadelphia. 


Cq/WiPOSITION,  I^HETORIC,  &  LOGIC. 
STANDARD    TEXT-BOOKS. 


I. 

The  Art  of  Bnglish  Composition.  By  PRoy.  Henry  N.  Dav. 
1  vol.  12  mo.,  Cloth.     Price  $1.50. 

Thia  Book  contains  the  principles  of  proper  Ssntence-construction,  presented  in  progres- 
sive metliod,  including  an  intreunction  to  the  use  of  Imsgery  or  Rhetorical  symbols,  and  to 
the  elementary  processes  in  the  unfolding  of  thought,  and  accompanied  throughout  with 
copious  ezerokes. 

//  is  the  best  Text-look  on  Engluh  Composition  pvhlished. 

The  principles  laid  down  are  PhilosophieaL 

Rich  in  pertinent  Illustrations, 

Ifo  look  better  adapted  to  the  tisants  of  the  Ohm-room, 

II. 

The  Art  of  Discourse;  A  System  of  Khetoric,  adapted  for  use 
ill  Colleges  and  Academies.  Bj  Prof.  Henry  N.  Day.  1  vol.,  12mo. 
Cloth.    Price  $1.50. 

The  distinctive  peculiarities  of  this  book  are  the  elevation  of  Invention,  or  the  supply  of 
the  thought  to  the  first  and  commanding  rank  in  Khetorical  instruction ;  ths  reduction  of  the 
principles  of  Rhetoric  to  more  exact  system  and  method ;  the  stricter  treatment  of  Rhetoric 
as  an  art  rather  than  a  science,  and  to  oxhU>it  the  grounds  of  all  the  principles  of  the  art  in 
the  nature  of  thonght  and  of  language— to  put  students  on  a  course  of  training  yrhich,  if 
faithfully  pursued,  shall  secure  to  them  a  perpetual  growth  in  power  as  thinkers,  and  also 
as  spealEers  and  writers. 

III. 

JElementS  of  ZiO(/lc;  Comprising  the  Doctrine  of  Laws  nnd  Pro- 
ducts of  Thought  and  Doctrine  of  Method,  together  with  Logical 
Praxis.     By  Prof.  Hrnry  N.  Day.     1  vol.,  12mo.     Price  $1.50. 

A  leading  motive  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  has  been  to  furnish  a  needed  help  to 
the  training  of  Thought  for  efr<jctive  communication  in  discourse.  The  iirst  requisite  for 
good  speaking  and  good  writing  is  the  power  to  think  well ;  and  to  a  good  thinker  the  study 
of  Logic,  as  tiie  science  of  Thought,  bears  the  same  relation  as  the  study  of  Mathematics  to 
a  good  civil  engineer.    The  plan  of  the  work  has  been  governed  by  this  governing  design. 

•#« 

The  above  Text-books  have  already  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  leading  Schools,  Aca- 
demies, and  (.'otleges  of  the  country.  Among  them  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  following 
eminent  Institutions': — 

(tenesse  College,  Lima,  N.  Y.  I         Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Elizabeth  Institute,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.         L       Prof.  Siglar's  Institnte,  Newbnrgh,  N.  Y. 

Quincy  College,  Quinoy,  Illinois.  |        Bethel  Academy,  Bethel,  Conn. 

TO    TEACHERS. 

These  Text-books  will  be  tent  by  mail,  post  paid,  to  Teachers  desiring  to  examine  them 
with  a  view  to  inlrodnction,  at  the  followmg  reduced  prices: — 

Art  of  Composition $100 

Art  of  Discourse 1  03 

Art  of  Logic 1  00 

Or  the  three  books  will  bo  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  for 2  60 

CHAS.  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

654:  Broadway,  New  York, 


The  Teachers'   Book  Store, 

184  SOUTH  CLAEK  STBEET,  OHIOAQO,  ILL 

D.  W.  PROCTOR 

HeepeotAilly    annouxices    tliat   he    lias   opened    » 

BOOK,  STATI02irER7&  SCHOOL  FTJRNISHIKa  STOBE 

And  I*  prepand  to  giv*  ■pedal  attentton  to  all  orden  ftom  T«acihen  and  School  OfBeen. 

A    READING    I\OOM 

Baa  been  fomlalied  ezpreaBly  for  the  nae  of  Teamen.    Beforenoe  Booka,  Ubnrj  Booki,  and  all  the 
lea^Uag  Sdncatlonal  Jonrnala  are  at  their  aervioe,  free  of  chai|{e. 
AH  axe  inrlted  to  eaU.    All  are  equally  weleome.    Let  no  one  heaiiate  becanae  he  haa  no  Iraalneaa. 
liberal  terma  oOiBred  on  all  intrcdnctorjr  order*  tor  the  Mattoaal  Seziea  of  Behool  Booka, 

PARKER   AND    WATSON'S    READERS, 

MONTEiTH   AND   McNALLVS   GEOGRAPHIES, 

DAVIES'   ARITHMETICS,  Ac,  Ac 
ORMSBY'S  GUIDE  TO   GEOGRAPHY,  (Jwtont)   Deaigned  to  aeeompany  anj  Geogra. 
phiea  or  outline  Hape.    Brice  60  ota. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  Articles  for  eyery  School, 

8UFPLIED  ALWAYS  AT  NEW  YOBS  BBICES : 

AIDS  TO  8CMOOZ  niSCIPLINB.    000  Oortifloatea,  Checka.  Cards,  etc $1  »JS 

(They  jBare  time  of  BeoordpKeeping,  and  reduce  **  Kewards  "  to  a  perfect  iTatem.) 
SLACK'BOAJRDS,  with  perfect  ilaU  tur/ace,  neatly  firamed,  ready  madiD,  all  siaea. 
BJbACK-nOARJ>  nvnBEJtS: 
Ko.  0.  Sheep-akin,  fwott  alze,  per  doaen.  .$9  OO    No.  8w  Lamb-eldn,  fine  long  bleached  ffOQli.$S  OO 

1.  **        regiilaraise,      **  3  00  4.  BruBsela.  NEW  and  neat e  OO 

a.  *'        longer  irool,  better  finlah  4  00  6.  CHAMOxa-axxK,  pat'd»  Tery  auperior..    €  OO 

JfZACK'BOARn  EA8EZ8:  No.  I.  Single,  ^  J  ^O.    No.  IBonUe 4  OO 

BLACK-BO AIiJ>  SVI*JfOnT~-'Uunmond'»,    Complete  and  aabstaolial,  each O  OO 

B  LACK-BO  ASn  rOINTKBS  (or  MA  J*  POjyTJBBS)  80  to 40 

BOOK  CABRUSBS—MMnchesUit^B.    For  boys  and  girls,  rery  popular,  two  Bizos,  each ....       SO 

C^XX-JS^X'X.S.  for  Teachers' Desks,  Tailed  styles,,  tflTored. $1  to  S  CiO 

CLOCK  ANn  OLOBJE,  Combined.     Timby^a 25  OO 

COUrOSlTlON  PAPEB—"  An  Educational  Novelty  "—8  Noa.,  per  quire 40 

CnAYON'IIOLDEJt,    Just  inTented  and  patented,  ea6h gS 

CBOQVET.    Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box— exoe  lent  style  for  schools 10  OO 

CUBE-BOOT  BLOCK.    Inpaperboz .,,...        7S 

DESKS  AND  SETTEES.    (S«e  Illustrated  Circular.) 
GYMIfASTJC  APPARATUS— T>mnhA3o\\B,  Binga,  Clubs,  Wanda,  ete. 
GLOB  ES,  all  kinds  and  sixes.    Bee  **■  Special  Geographical  List" 
INK-  WELLS— uM  kinds. 

JuVif- KKJVrif— Scarlett's  Patent,  for  filling  Ink-wells,  eto,  each »5 

"  KINDEROARTEN  7IX OCA«,"  with  patterns,  per  box 1  SO 

MAP  and  CHART  SUPPORT.    Adjustable  to  every  slae  of  Maps  and  Charts   PatVi.  ..JO  OO 

Same,  made  of  Bbck  Walnut 19  OO 

MED  A  L  .9— For  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  deaigns.  each iiSi 

MICROSCOPES.    1.  Simple  brass  mounted  acUustable  magnifier,  fcr  Botany,  Geology,  etc  1  SfS 
2.  Compoond  for  minute  qp  mounted  objects,  pillars  tnd  ( laaa^  a.  In  box  S  CO 

MO  TTOESf  (90),  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  in  packet 75 

MULTIPLICATION  WALL-CARDS,  20  inches  by2C  inches. 'iS 

JV UMERA L  ERA3iESf  superior  style.  100  balls,  $1  2S,  :   Same.  144  balls 1  r»0 

**  OBJECT-TEACHING  B/.OC'lTjS''— 62  Formaand  SoUds.  in  box 3  »S 

SLA  TE-PENCIL  SHARPEN E  If,  self-sharpening,  very  simple iO 

SLATING,  "  EUREKA-LIQUID  "  (Hunger's),  for  maWngan  enduring  and  unrivalled 

SLiATe  Surface  on  old  or  new  boarda  and  wall,  per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  so.  ft). . . .  3  OO 

iSXATKl)  XA'^KJKS,  convenient  and  economical,  per  100 8  OO 

SLATE  RUBBERS,  to  erase  without  water.— No.  1.  per  100,  $S.  :  No.  2.  Larger  per  100. iO  OO 

«P^XiIJVO-«TJClfAS,  or  "Word-msking"  Sticks  for  Prlmarians,  each 2S 

Fonta  of  letters  and  flgurea,  on  card-board,  for  came,  in  box 2S 

SENTENCE-STICKS,  for  Primarians,  "to  buUd  up  sentences" 2S 

Sets  of  small  words,  on  card-board,  for  same,  Inbox.. SO 

THJ^iiJrOJirjBrfAdf— Fahrenheit  Scale— of  very  best  make »  SO 

WORD'CARDS,  for  *«  Ol^ect  Teaching,"  200  common  namei^  In  box X  SO 


Model  Text  Books, 

PUBUSHED  BT 

ELDEEDG-E  &  BEOTHEE, 

17  and  19  South  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 


TV  wh^m  all  letiers  of  tMquiry,  or  relating  to  iutrodtKiion  may  be  addressed. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 


CHASE  &  STTJABTS  CLASSICAL  SERIES 


BDXTBD  BY 


THOMAS  CHASE,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Oassical  literature,  Haverford  Collece; 
GEORGE  STUART,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language,  Central  High  School,  PhiL 
i?C^i¥«Mr /^~"  Harkness's  Latin  GralDa•al^'^  and  ''Andrew*  ft  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar." 


Onmx's  Oommentazies,  with  Exphmaiory  Notes, 
Lexicon,  Geographical  Index,  etc  Price  pi.25,  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

ViTgdl's  .JSneid,  witli  Exphnatory  Notes,  Metrical 

lodex,  Remaiks  or  Classical  Versification,  Index  of 

Proper  Names*  etc    Pri^  $1.50,  by  mail,  post  paid. 

Grateful  for  the  flattering  reception  accorded  to  Prof. 
Stuart's  edition  of  Caesar,  the  Publishers,  in  compliance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  Teachers  from  almost  every 
State,  present  the  Second  Edition,  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  Lexicon  and  Geographical  Indec  This 
'Icries  needs  only  to  be  known  to  insure  its  general  use ; 
in  beauty  of  mechanical  execution,  it  surpasses  any 
Oasncalscries  extant,  while  the  purity  of  the  text,  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  the  notes,  and  the  low  price  at 
which  the  volumes  are  sold  are  important  advantages 
which  Teachers  will  not  £ul  to  recognize. 

The  Tonus  Student's  Companion;  or.  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  and  .Exercises  m  Translating  from 
Engliah  into  French. 

A  first  book  in  French,  designed  to  aid  beginners  in 
that  branch  of  study.  Simple,  prc^pressive,  and  prac- 
tical. Few  precepts  and  much  praaioe.  Price,  by  mail, 
post  paid,  #1.00. 

BCarttndale^i  History  of  tha  United  States. 

The  un^cedented  success  which  has  attended  the 

pnblication  of  this  work  is  the  best  recommendation 

of  its  merit. 

More  than  Twbktv  Thousand  Copies  were  sold 
during  the  past  year.  With  this  book  the  pupil  can,  in 
«  sin^e  school  term,  obtain  as  comirfete  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  our  country  as  has  heretofore  re- 

Sired  years  of  study.    To  teachers  who  arc  preparing 
examination,  it  is  invaluable.    Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60c     Per  doaen,  by  express,  $5.40. 

Tbe  Model  Deflner,  with  sentences  showing  the 
proper  use  of  work»— an  Elementary  work  contain- 
ing Definitions  and  Etymoloey  for  the  Little  Ones, 
By  A.  C.  Wbbs,  Principal  of  £ane  Street  Grammar 
School,  Phila.    Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  ajc 

The  Model  Btymolosy,  with  sentences  showine  tlie 
cotrect  a5e  of  words,  and  a  Key  giving  the  Analysis 
of  English  words.  By  A.  C.  Wbbb,  Principal  of 
Zane  Streei  Grammar  School,  Phila.  Price  by  mail, 
postpaid,  60c 

tar  DoBcrfptive  CircuUn  Bent  by  mail  upon  application.    Address  either 

J.  W.   SCHEBMBItHOJRN  Jb  CO., 

430  Broome  St.,  New  York, 

OR 

EliDBEDGB  &  BROTHER, 

17  and  19  South  0th  Streei^  PhUadelphia. 


Parker's  Gnnusiar  of  the  IBngjish  Itanguaice. 
Based  u|)on  an  Analvds  of  tlie^njglish  Sentence. 
IVith  copious  ExamiMet  and  Exereises  in  Parsing, 
and  the  Correction  of  False  Syntax,  and  an  Appen- 
dix containing  Critical  and  ^epl^u^s^OT  Notes,  and 
Lists  of  Peculiar  and  Exceptional  Forms.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  and  those  who  write. 
By  Wm.  Hbnkv  Pabkbk,  Principal  of  Ringgold 
Grammar  Sdiool,  PMla.  Pkioe,  by  mail,  post  paid, 
^t.aS- 

A  Manual  of  Sloeation,  founded  upon  the  Phil- 
osophy of  the  Human  Voice,  with  Classified  Illus- 
Nations,  suimested  by  and  arranged  to  meet  the  Prac- 
tical Difficulties  of  Instruction,  by  M.  S.  Mitchell. 
The  great  need  of  a  work  of  this  kind  suggested  its 

preparation,  and  the  compiler  has  given  so  ^>rough  a 

treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  leave  nothing  further  to 

be  desired    Price  |i. 501 

The  Model  Roll  Book,  No.  1,  for  the  use  of 

Schools.  Containing  a  Record  of  Attendance,  Punc- 
tualitv,  Deportment,  Orthography,  Readinr,  Pen- 
manship, Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Practical  Arith- 
metic, Geographv,  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History, 
and  several  blanxs  for  spedal  studies  not  enumera- 
ted.   Price,  13.50^  by  Egress. 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  No.  8,  for  tlie  use  of 
High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries.  Con- 
taining a  Record  of  all  ttie  Studies  mentioned  in  Roil 
Book,  No.  I,  together  with  Elocution,  Algi^ra,  Geo- 
metry, Composition,  Frendi,  Latin,  Philosophy, 
Physiology,  and  several  blanks  for  special' studies 
not  enumerated.    Price,  I3.50,  by  Express. 

The  Teachers'  Model  Pocket  Be^ister  and 
Grade  Book,  adapted  to  any  grade  ofSchool  from 
Primary  to  College.  Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  65c.; 
per  dosen,  by  Express,  $6.oa 

The  Model  School  Diarsr,  designed  as  an  aid  in 

securing  the  co-(^}eration  of  Parents. 

It  consists  of  a  record  of  the  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitations,  etc,  of  a  scholar  for  every  >day  in 
die  week.  At  the  dose  of  the  week  it  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  for  examination  and  sienature. 
Teacfiers  will  find  in  this  Diarv  an  article  that  has  long 
been  needed.  Its  low  cost  will  insure  its  general  use. 
Copies  will  be  mailed  lo  teachers  for  examination,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  often  cents.  Price,  per  dozen,  by 
mail,  li.oo;  per  doeen,  by  expreai,  84c 


THREE  POPULAR  AND  ELEGANT  EDITIONS, 

{The  Oniy  Authorized  American  Edition*,) 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  CHAS.  DICKENS. 


**By  a  sptcinl  arrangemewt  madf  with  me  and  my  Enrlith  PnNiskrrs^  {parintrx  mtk  me  in  the 
C0^yright  ^  my  wrrAr),  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fiklds,  0/  S^sten^  have  became  ike  omiy  amfkerixed  re* 
premMiaehfe*  m  A  meerica  of  the  whole  terkt  if  my  heoki.  CHA RLES  DICKHNS.** 

Under  this  anai^iwnciit  with  the  Aodiar,  Mewrt.  Tickmor  ft  Fiblm  present  to  the  American  pabfic 
the  only  editions  in  which  Mr.  Dicksns  is  pecuniarily  interested,  and  they  are  gtalified  to  slate  ihai  they 
are  able  to  offer  Ma.  Dickbns's  Works  in  such  a  variety  of  styles,  and  at  prices  so  reasonable,  that  the 
various  editions  bearing  their  imprint  v.-ill  be  recosnixed,  not  only  as  sanctioned  by  the  author,  but  as  beinc 
the  beei  and  ckeafeU  edUwm  m  the  marhei,  J 

I.   The  Diamond  Edition. 

This  compact  and  elef^nt  Edition  has,  firom  the  issue  of  the  first  number,  been  a  general  fitvorite  with 
the  i«adin|(  public  By  iu  beautiful  typocniphy,  tinted  paper,  striking  illustrations,  attractive  binding,  and 
lowprioe.  It  nas  commended  itidf  to  all  classes.  • 

The  iltusttations,  by  Mr.  Eyttnge,  are  a  prvmrincnt  feature  of  this  Edition,  and  the  publishers  are  happy 
to  confirm  the  almost  universal  testimony  to  their  excdlence,  by  the  following  expression  of  opinion  from 
Mr.  Dickens  himself:  "  They  are  remarkable  for  a  deJreate  perception  of  beauty,  a  lively  eye  for  character, 
a  roost  agreeable  abeence  of  exaggeration,  and  a  nneral  modesty  and  propriety  which  I  greatly  like,** 

19^'ini*  edition  is  now  compete  in  Fourteen  volnuies.    Sold  separately  or  in  sets. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  each  volume  conUiains  sixteen  full-page  illttstiations  nade  expressly  for 
this  edition.  Green  Morocco  Cloth,  $1.50  per  volume :  haaf  calf^  ^3.oa 

PLAIN  EDITION,  Crimson  Morocco  Cloth,  fi.ss  a  volume. 

II.   The  Charles  Dickens  Edition. 

This  is  an  entirdy  new  Edition,  produced  with  especial  care,  and  combining  Durarxlitv,  Beauty,  ari9 
Chrapnrss.  Each  novel  is  completed  in  a  single  volume.  The  page  is  a  flowing,  open  one,  and  a  des- 
criptive  head-line  is  attached  by  the  Author  to  eveiy  right-hand  page.  Every  volume  conuins  eight  of  the 
original  illustrations,  selected  as  the  best,  and  is  pnntcn  in  clear  type,  on  fine  toned  paper,  and  stn>o|^y 
bound  in  cloth. 

The  Edition  bean  a  distinguishing  fac-simile  title.  It  will  be  ccipprised  in  Fourteen  Volumes,  of 
which  five  are  already  issued.  I1ie  remaining  volumes  will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  or  more  a  month. 
The  size  is  a  handsome,  compact,  well-shaped  i6mo ;  price,  $1.50  per  volume. 

III.   The  Illustrated  Library  Edition. 

This  Edition  is  characterized  by  the  Author  himself,  in  its  Dedication  to  his  friend,  John  Forster,  as 
"The  Best  Edition  of  my  Works."  It  contains  all  the  ariginta  lUustnUieK*^  by  Crvikshank,  Phix, 
Lrbch,  Seymour,  Cattermolr,  and  others,  printed  from  the  eriginai  plates^  ni  which  the  spirit  and  de- 
licacy of  the  early  etchings  are  preserved.  Each  volume  contains  from  20  to  25  illustrations,  printed  om 
toned  ^per.  The  Edition  contains  Twenty-six  volumes ;  each  of  ll>e  longer  novels  being  comprised  in 
two  voiumes.  The  volumes  are  compact  and  well  shaped,  the  ty^  is  bree,  and  the  style  of  the  Edition  is 
such  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  Standard  Edition  of  Mr.  Dickens*  Works  for  the  Librar>'. 

IST*  This  Edition  ts  now  complete.  Handsomely  bound  in  Creeu  Morocco  doth,  $2.00  a  volume  :  ib 
half  calf,  ^00  a  set  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

CHILD    PICTURES   FROM    DICKENS. 

Complied  by  T.  W*  Hiffgiiisoii.    M'lth  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Contents  -^--Litile  Ntll^  the  Marehione&s,  Paul  cmd  Florence,  Tiny 

Tim,  Smike,  Oliver  Twist,  The  Fat  Boy. 

An  elegant  volume,  square  x6mo,  with  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations,  by  S.  Evtinge,  Jr.    $1.50^ 

%•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  free  of  cost  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  {except  these  por- 
tions served  by  the  Overland  Mail,)  on  receipt  of  price^  by  the  Publishers, 


MR.    DICKENS'S    READINGS. 

Mr.  Didcens  has  revised  and  corrected  for  publication  the  Selections  from  his  Worics  which  he  is  rending 
in  this  country.  Eight  of  these  are  already  issued,  each  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  with  two  Illustrations  by  S. 
Eytingk,  Jr.  These  selections  are  as  follows:— .4  Christmas  Carols  and  The  Trial,  from  Pickwick; 
David  Copperfield,  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyei^s  Party  ;  Nicholas  Nickleby,  and  Boots  at  the  Holly- Tree  Inn; 
Little  Dombey,  and  The  Trial;  David  Copper/ieldj  and  The  Trial;  Dr.  Marigold^  and  The  Trinl; 
David  Copperfield,  and  Boots  at  the  Holly- Tree  Inn;  Nicholas  Nichleby,  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer^s  Party. 

PRICE,  26  Cents,    Sent,  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  0/  price  hy  th0 

Publishers, 

TICKirOB  Jb  FIELJD8,  Boston  and  New  Tork. 


COLLINS  &  BROTHER, 

lOO  LeonardZStreetflNew  Tark, 

Have  Just  Published 

A  Compeiidlam  of  Astronomy, 

ADAPTED  TO  THK  USB  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES, 

By  DENISON  OLMSTED,  LL.D., 
Late  Professor  of  NeUnml  Philosophy  amd  Astronot^y,  Vaie  CoUtge, 

Rerised  by  E.  S.  SNELL,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Naiaral  Philosophy^  A  mherst  College. 


This  is  an  entirely  new  edition,  thoroughly  leifiaed  and  re-written,  printed  from  new  stereotype  plates* 
and  illustrated  by  many  engravings,  mostly  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  this  edittoo. 

••  Besides  bringing  the  science  more  fully  down  to  the  present  time,"  wTites  Dr.  Snell  in  the  prefiice 
**  I  have  made  it  my  special  aim  to  present  the  fiicts  and  principles  of  the  subject  in  clear  language,  and  in 
few  words,  believing  such  a  style  roost  profitable  to  the  pupil  and  most  satisfactory  to  the  teacher." 

The  universal  approval  with  which  Dr.  SneU*s  edhion  of  the  "  College  Astronomy"  has  been  received 
is  a  guarantee  for  his  fitness  for  the  work  be  has  undertaken  in  preparing  this  text  book,  and  the  Publish- 
ers cordially  invite  an  examination  of  its  merits. 

B>    Ii  fi>rms  one  elegant  volume,  printed  by  Alvord,  good  clear  type.    Price,  $t  25,    Teachers'  coines  for 
examination  mailed  upon  receipt  of  75  cents. 


COLLINS  &  BROTHER  also  pubUsh 

Adamses    Improved    Arithmetic. 

ADAMS'S  IMPROVED  ARITHMETIC,  in  which  are  combined  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods 
of  Teaching.  Re»written  in  a  style  much  condensed,  with  the  addition  of  ccw  and  interesting  matter 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Danibl  Adams  M.D.,  Author  of  the  Scholar's 
Arithmetic,  Adams's  New  Arithmetic,  etc    lamo.  pp.  280.    Price,  80  cents. 

A  KEYkx  the  use  of  Teachers  is  published  separately.    Pii:e,  xamo.  dolh,  80  cents. 

This  Improved  Edition  of  a  iavorite  text  book  is  rapidly  coming  into  use.    The  distingoisbing  charac- 
teristics which  recommend  the  eariier  issues  are  here  reproduced,  and  many  improvements  suggested  by  a 
-  half  century  of  ex(>erience  and  study  luive  been  introduced.    Teachers  are  earnestly  invited  to  give  it  an 
in^artial  examination. 

(From  Bknjamin  Gbsbmlbap,  Author  of  Greenleafs  National  Arithmetic,  &c,  &c.] 

Bradford,  Mass.^  June  17,  1864. 
"  1  have  thoroughly  examined  Dr.  Daniel  Adams's  Improved  Arithmetic  as  recently  amended  by  him- 
self and  Prof.  Joseph  Perry.  This  work  U  remarkable  for  the  i>hUosophical  arrangement  of  its  subjects, 
dear  and  accurate  statement  of  its  roles,  and  for  important  and  pngin.il  matter  not  to  be  found  m  any  other 
treatise.  Hie  improvements  introduced  by  Prof.  Perry  m  Fractwna,  Interest,  Proportion,  Rule  of  Ihree, 
and  Equation  of  Paymento  are  most  ingenious,  and  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  this  most  excellent  text 
book."  

ScotVs    Manual    of    United    States    History. 

A  MANUAL  OF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  :  a  New  Editioa,  brought  down  to  the 
Administration  of  President  Johnson,  illustrated  with  maps.    To  which  is  annexed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the  Constitvtion  of  the  United  States^  with  Questions,  by  David  B.  Scott. 
i6mo.  pp.  217.    Price,  67  cents. 
This  Manual,  prepared  by  the  Principal  of  one  of  the  leading  Grammar  Schools  in  New,  York,  has 

met  with  great  success.    It  is  need  as  a  text  book  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  is  being  introduced 
g    u      e  country.  ^^^^  l/^rmal  School^  Broekport,  N.  K,  ynm  3,  1867. 

The  Committee  o^  TeW  Books  have  exammed  the  "  Manual."  aud  instruct  me  to  state  that,  if  you 

will  comply  with  tl>e  terms  given  to  us  by  other  publishers,  your  book  can  be  adopted  as  text  book  both  for 

the  Nonnal  and  learning  School.  ^  McVICAR.  Principal. 


Aids  t*  Soiml  disodplime. 

"REWABD8  "  REDUCED  TO 
A  USEFUL  AND  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

An  acconite  regift«r  of  deportment  and  ■dM>lanbip  promotM  healthy  emnUtSoa.  Yet  tnch  ■  regfiatar 
In  rarely  kept.  Teachera  cannot  record  each  recitation  aa  it  occara,  henco  the  record  ia  neglected  Ibi 
the  time,  and  afterward  made  from  memory.  Ptfftet  aocvtaey  b^ii^  imposaible,  eov^pUna  in  tkt 
record  it  wtaiseiud  and  l/#  vufrat/oret  lott.  The  AIDS  iccare  the  good  rcsnlts  of  accarate  recorda  and 
reporta,  with  leaa  ezpenae  of  time,  and  naturally  awaken  actlTe  parental  interest. 

The  AIDS  may  be  naed  in  rariooa  waya.  Thla  ia  conTenient :  In  the  morning  give  each  pnpll  a  CARD 
(5  merlta),  repreeenting  a  petftet  daif^  to  be  Ibrfeitod  for  misdemeanor,  or  fkilore  in  recitation.  SINOL&. 
MSRITS  and  IIALF-MEKIT8  are  Ibr  pnpila  who  USL  to  retain  their  CARDS  and  yei  are  worthy  otmn^ 
credit.  Fire  CARDS  held  by  any  papU  are  ezchai^od  tot  a  CHECK  (%  Merits),  representing  a  perfect 
School  W€tk.  Four  CHECKS  are  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT,  rcproscnUng  100  MeriU^ 
or  a  perfect  Month.  These  CERTIFICATES  bear  the  pnpil*i  name,  and  arc  signed  by  the  teadMr. 
The  nnm1>er  held  shows  the  pnpU*8  standing. 

If  priaea  or  sMdala  are  awarded  at  doae  of  ssasian,  there  can  be  na  mialake  in  determining  to  whoaa 
they  belong:  the  dedaion  betng  nmda  by  each  popil  ezhiUtfaig  hia  CARDS  and  CERTIFICATES,  ne 
Idea  of  dvoritiam  can  arlae. 

They  are  neat  In  deslcn,  baantiftilly  printed  in  BEST  Colors.  The  CERTIFICATES  are  priaes 
which  popUa  will  oheriah.  Siagia  MeriU  and  Half-MeriU  are  printed  on  card-board ;  Cards  and  Cheeka 
on  heary  paper,  and  nuy  be  naed  many  timea-hence  the  aystem  is  CHEAP.  They  are  pnt  ap  In  sets 
of  600,  there  beiiv?  80  CERTIFICATES,  ISO  CHECKS,  SOO  CARDS,  100  SINGLE  MERITS  and 
HALF  MERITS.    Prtc«  per  set^  $1.S5.     By  mall,  j^repald,  $1.35. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  MEDAL 


Is  shown,  on  both  aides,  by  the  cafes.    It  Is  made  of  a  Superior  White  Metal,  and  win  not  easily  tandak. 
On  one  side,  abore  the  word  EXCELLENCE,  ia  opportonity  to  engrare  the  daU  of  preaentfaig  tba 
Medal.    On  the  other  side,  the  pupil's  nana  may  be  eagravea  on  the  SerclL    This  ia  the  best  SckoA 
Medal  now  in  this  market.    It  waa  made  specially  for  onr  costomers,  and  is  highly  appreciated.    • 
Prl€«  S5  eents*   Sent  hj  fllsdly  prepatdy  Ibr  85  cents* 


New  American  School  Dialogue  Book 

Contains— L  Thu  Schoolboys*  TuBTmAL-^II.  Tmi  SntuoHT  Mahx— ID.  FjuiHioxABLnSDUCATiogc; 
OR,  Thb  Aooptsd  Child— IV.  Thi  Eta  Pi  Socnmr— V.  The  Rocktilui  Pmnoif— VI.  PuoaH—YIL 
RuiTix,  THH  Bon— YUL  BxAinirAnoif  Day  at  Mabamm  Satamtb*8— IX.  Tns  Pmzs  Posx— X 
WnjJAX  Ray*s  Hutoby  LnaoH— XI.  Slamo— XII.  HoMnnvio  GioaitArHar— Xin.  Nor  at  Homk— 
XIV.  TBI  <tinuBi*8  EwaiLiSH.    Priae  by  mail— Paper,  40  centa ;  Flexible  Cloth,  M  canta. 

I  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO., 

430  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


WATERS' 

First   Premium  Pianos, 


WITH  IRON  FRAME,  OVERSTRUNG  BASS,  AND  AGRAFFE  BRIDGE. 


MELODEONS, 

Th^  Best  MamtfacfA^red^ —  Warranted  for  Six  Years  ! 

Second-hand  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Organs, 

AT  GREAT  BARGAINS,  PRICES^FROM  •«0  TO  •850. 

^^  Atiy  of  tJie  ahote  IimtrumentM  for  JReat ;  and  rent-money  applied  if  pur- 

ehaud.    Monthly  InstalmentB  recekefi  from  one  to  two  years, 
Chickering^Sf  TFie  AHan^  and  ethei*  Blanks,  for  Sale  and  to  Bent  • 

ILLUSTKATED    CATALOGUES    MAILEI>. 


TBSTIMONIAliS: 

The  Hortict  Waters  Pianos  arc  known  at  among  the  very  b6tt.**iV.  Y»  EvangdM, 

We  can  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  Horace  Waters  Pianoe,  iVoin  pevaoaal  knowledge,  as 
being  of  the  very  best  qnalit^r.-^CyirtfCtaii^alef/trtfaffr. .    j      j   v 

The  Horace  Waters  Pianos  are  bailt  of  the  be^t  and  most  thoronghlj  seasoned  material. — 
Admocaie  and  Jounial 

Waters'  Pianos  and  Melodeens  ohalleoge  comparison  with  the  fiiest  made  anywhere  in  the 
coontry. — Home  Journal. 

Our  friends  will  And  at  Mr.  Waters*  store  the  very  best  assortment  of  Music,  and  of  Pianos, 
to  be  founi  in  the  Fnited  States. — Oraham*$  Magazine. 

MuHicAL  DoiKGs.— Since  Mr.  Horace :Waters  gave  np  pablishlng  sheet  music,  he  has  devo- 
tei  his  whole  capital  and  attention  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Pianos  and  Melodeons. 
He  has  just  issued  a  Catalogue  of  ills  New  Instruments,  giving  a  new  Scale  of  Prices,  which 
show  a  marked  reduction  from  former  rates,  and  his  Pianos  have  recently  been  awarded  the 
First  Preminm  at  several  Fairs.  Many  people  of  the  present  day,  who  are  attracted,  if  not 
confused,  with  the  flaming  advertisements  of  rival  piano  hooMs.  probably  overlook  a  modest 
mannfkciurer  like  Mr.  Waters;  but  .we  happen  to  know  that  his  instmments  esmed  him  a 
good  reputation  long  before  Erpeaftions,  and  thi  "  honors ''  coDne«ted  there with.-weare  ever 
thought  of;  indeed,  we  have  one  of  Mr.  Waters'  Pianoii  now  in  our  residence  (where  it  has 
stood  for  years),  of  which  any  manufacturer  in  the  world  might  well  be  proud.  We  have 
always  been  delighted  with  it  as  a  sweet  toned  and  powerful  inntrnment.  and  there  id  no 
doubt  ol  its  dArability ;  more  than  this,  some  of  the  best  amateur  players  in  the  city,  as  well 
as  several  celebrated  niaiiists.  have  performed  on  the  said  piano,  and  all  pronounce  it  a  su- 
perior and  first  class  intranient. .  btronger  endorsement  if  p  QVY^<1  oat  gi\^»^Home  Joun^al, 

"Warerootns,  No.  481  Broadway,  New  York. 

HORACE  WATERS  &  CO. 


**  As  mtKh  tuptrmr  U  mU  tthtr  UmUuU  Puhlmmiifffu  m*  PaganimimmaU  a  $irfetJidMer.**-^Vwm 
York  Pathpinoek. 

,    "  IV/tat  ha*  Iwg  h€*n  Mtdtd  Mas  mi  ki^tk  ^p$mnd'-ajlnt  cImu  Mtuical  TMriM/.'*— New  Yokk 
HouK  Journal. 


We  would  call  your  attention  to 

THE      UNITED       STATES 

MUSICAL   EEVIEW, 

A    MONTHLY    MAGAZfNE,    GIVING    THE    GENERAL    MUSICAL    NEWS    OF    THE 
.COUNTRY,  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  FURNISHING  A  SELECTION  OF 

Choice  New  Music  by  the  Best  Ainei*ican  Writers, 

And  at  such  a  low  mte  that  even  the  poorest  vatif  indulge  in  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  m  luxury. 

Hiat  we  hare  succeeded  in  our  undertaking;  oor  weU-filied  subscription  list  bears  amjplc  testimony. 
We  prefer,  however,  letting  others  tpeak  of  its  merits,  especially  when  ihcve  is  but  one  opiniom  expressed, 
uamely, 

THA  T  TH&  UNITED  STA  TES  MUSICAL  REVIEW  IS  MA  TCHLSSS  AND 
SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  MUSICAL  PAPERS. 

Tlie  Unitkd  STATes  Musical  Review  is  devoted  to  musical  news  and  the  nublicatioit  of  view  sheet 
music  by  tkt  btat  anth$rt  in  tk*  country.  It  H  p«bliHli«d  by  the  music  houM  of  J.  L.  Peters,  aoo  Broad- 
way, New  York,  parties  abundantly  able  to  make  good  every  promise. — Newark  C»ttrier. 

lite  United  States  Musical  Review  is  one  of  the  cheapest  musical  works  published  ia  the  world, 
and  deserves  the  patronage  of  every  lover  of  music. — Piqtut  Democrat. 

The  United  States  Musica'l  Review.— The  leading  musical  review  of  this  country.  It  is  worth 
more  than  all  otherx  combined. — I/rwatd  frUHnm, 

The  United  States  MusiCAt  Review  is  Mte  best  musical  w*rk  in  tbe'coEntry,  and  in  conducted 
with  signal  ability.     Aside  from  its  ho%t  of  musical  information,  each  number  contains  ten  pages  of  choice 
new  mu.iic,  making  about  one  hundri^  and  twenty  pages  per  year,  which  is  printed  on  paper  of  suitable 
*  stxa  for  binding  with  the  usual  style  of  sheet  musio. — yimeyark  GAtdtt*. 

^  Ukited  Statbb  Musical  'Hmrisw.— This  itnriewcame  out  in  ita  first  isstic  with  /Tjr^ji^r  wiitten 
on  its  pasrs,  and  ll»e  sianie  motto  continues  to  mark  its  numbers. —  I  'alUy  Echo. 

The  united  Statks  Musical  Review,  a  monthly  }uper  of  thirty-two  pages,  promises  to  be  a  very 
nttr.ictive  sheei  to  all  interested  iu  music.  In  addition  to  the  reading  mAttcr,  each  number  cnntains  four 
pieces  of  new  music  by  popular  composers.  Mr.  Peters  has  correspondents  in  the  principal  cifles  of  the 
(.ouniry»  and  iliose  wiio  read  the  jqumal  will  goiit  an  excellent  idea  of  what  is  transpiriflg  hi  the  musical 
Horld.     Its  meclnmicol  atnicarancf  is  very  YittiCtii>wnt,-y-Boston  Transcript, 

The  attention  of  all  luvers  of  m\\'^\<.—rood  music,  we  fnenn—i%  respectfully  asked  to  the  United 
States  Musical  Rkvisw,  the^jf  mEsicafpvbKcatioii  iii  Anwrk$.—'Grm/tJ //oven  N/i¥s. 

In  addition  to  the  rending  matter,  the  following  pieces  of  music  have  appeared  in  the  Umtrd  States 
ilusrcAL  Review  durinr  the  Ixst  six  months^  and  wit)  show  at  a  glance  the  true  value  of  our  magaxine. 
These  pieces  are  now  only  for  sale  in  sheet  form,  and  are  selling  by  the  tliousands  ; 

80KG9    FOR    TUB    PIANO. 

Cents. 

K.\TY  McFERRAN.    Song  and  Chorus.    Wili.  S.  Hats 40 

DO   YOU  THINK  THE  5100N   COULD   H.\VE  SKEN  US>    Song  and  Chonis.    J.  R. 

Thomas 40 

MY  OWN  DARLING.    Answer  to  "Nora  O'Neal"    Hknry  Tucicee 40 

YOU'VE  BEEN  A  FRIEND  TO  ^fE.    Song  and  Oiorus.     Will  S.  Hays 40 

KISS  ME  GOOD-BYE,  DARLING.    Song  and  Chorus.    Will  S.  Hats 40 

MARIBELLl    Song  and  Clionis.    H.  P.  Danes. 4° 

BEAUTIFULi    C^UARTElTtf. 

NORA  O'NEAL.    Will  S.  Hays 40 

<;001)-BYE,  BUT  COME  AGAIN.    J.  R.  Thomas 50 

LET  THE  DEAD  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL  REST.    S.  W.  Maktin y> 

BREAK,  BREAK,  O  SEA!    Jennie  Baldwin 35 

LIITLE  BROWN  CHURCH.    William  S.  PiT-m 35 

ALLY  RAY.    William  S.  Pitts.     . 3$ 

INHTRUMENTAIi    PIKCISSI. 

MAIDEN'S  BLUSH  SCHOTTISCH.    Ch.  Kinkbl. 60 

WHITE  MOSS  ROSE  MARCH.    E.  Mack 60 

PLEASURES  OF  WINTER  POLKA.    Aua  Packer '  .        .         50 

PRETTY  AS  A  PINK.    Fantasia.    E.  Mack •       ...    60 

HEAVENLY  THOUGHTS.    Reverie.    Ch.  Kinkel. so 

DAMASK  ROSE  MARCH.    £.  Mack 60 

Af.SO  POR  THE  VIOI.IN  ANI>  FI^UTK,  WITH  GUIYAR  <A4.  1.1b.) 

OPERA  WALTZ  AND  MABEL  WALTZ.    J.  R.  Webee as 

HILDA  WALTZ  AND  GRAND  DUCHESS  WEDDING  CHORUS.    Wkbkk.       .       .         25 

RED  BIRD  WALTZ  AND  CHERUBIM  WALTZ.    Wbebr 35 

Making  a  total  of  ^  in  Mtwic  dnring  six  months,  and  good  Music  toe,  by  the  best  authors  in  the  country. 

Published  MontlUy  by  J.  L.  PBTEJRS, 

a«>  BROADWAY,  New  York, 
At  Two  OoUairt  per  Year.    Sample  Coplea,  20  e«a<s. 


For  1868 —The  Model  Parlor  Magazine  ! 

SFIEIDIII  ins  ilD  lUIUT  IIWIY  imiCK 
Hemoresrs  IEl0ntt)lg  Ktaga^ine, 

Combines  the  moat  Interesting,  Useful,  Artistic,  and  Attractive  Array  of  Poi>utar  Features,  including  large 
aim!  costly  ENGRAVINGS,  Original  Stories  aiK]  Poems,  by  the  most  ekninent  authors,  new  and  vajua- 
ble  Music  by  the  most  popular  composers,  Architecture  and  Model  Cottages,  with  Dlagi'i^ms. 

THK    ONLY    RKLIABJLK   FASHIONS. 

In  every  department  of  Ladies'  and  Children's  Dress,  splendidly  Illustrated  wkh  onrivalM  Fashion 
Plates  and  B  uU-size  Pattenis,  Braid,  and  Embroidery.  Also,  Household  Matters  and  Receipts,  with  Jen- 
nie JAne's  TaJks  on  Woman's  Topios,  Paris  Correspondence,  ^^c,  together  with  a  c«iwtaiit  succession  of 
Krilliant  Novelties,  all  finely  and  artlstic^ly  illustrated  »nd  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  in  i  style  for 
binding  into  A  Hattdsome  Volume  for  the  centrctable  at  the  close  of  the  yean 

t^y*  Yearly  $>oo,  with  a  beautiful  Premium  to  each  Subscriber.  Each  additional  subccriber,  when  sent 
in  Clubs*  S3.K0 :  three  co'/ies,  for  $7.25  :  Five  copies,  $12.03 ;  ten  copies,  $22.00. 

A  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers  secure*  one  of  Wheeler  &  Wilson's^  Sewing  Machines,  or  the  Peerless 
Cook  Stove.  Seud  for  a  circular.  Single  copies  of  the  Magazine  mailed,  post  free,  on  receipt  uf  jo  cents. 
Back  uumbersi  as  specimens,  10  cents.    Address 

W.  JIfiNStflNOS  l>l3MORBs4T,  No.  4T3  Broadway^  K.  Y. 


D 


EMORRSrs  DIAMOND  SOUVENIR ;  H  by  2  hicht»s,  6»  pages, 

BiiUiMit  Cover,  Gilt  Edges.    A  Collection  of  Music,  Gems  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  Conundrums, 

Puns  Jokes  Receipts,  and  interesting  Statistics.  PrinUd  in  Diamond  type,  nod  Illustrated.  A  real 
Bijou  Min'aure  Book  that  will  please  everybody.  Price  3  cents  each  ;  30  ceixts  per  dozen,  or  $2  per  hun- 
dred.    Mail.:d  frte  on  receipt  of  price.    Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  473  Broad^vay,  N.  V. 


IPLENDID  PREMIUMS  FOR  CLUBS  to  DEMORESTS  MONTH- 
LY M ACAZWE.    To  efCt  5in>.sCtib<r  etther  ^eltage  of  fnkialed  Stationerjr,  Diamond  Needles, 


81 

Four  Pieci%  of  MtiSio,-  a  Ii<nc  of  diocl^ens,  of  Vi»itirt<t  C»»ds.  431«Wt)f  two;— Album,  Cook-book,  Reticule, 
Plated  Butter-knives,  "  Young  America,"  for  one  year,  or  Cliildre;i's  Bulletin  of  Fashions.  Chib  of  three 
—Album,  Writing^esk,  Roficule,  or  Ladies'  Butlttiii  of  Fashions.  Club  of  foui^-Half  a  dozen  Plated 
Spomis,  spletKlid  Album*  Qib  of  Five— lieat  Carving  Knife  and  Fork.  Club  of  six — Half-dozen  best 
I  vory  Kuives,  large  Album.  Club  of  eight— Clothes-wringer,  half-dozen  Plated  Forks.  ^  Club  of  ten — 
Webster's  Dictionary,  or  "  Music  IJox.'  Club  of  Twentv— Wheeler  &  Wilson's  Sewing  J^fachine,  or 
be^t  Cook  Siove.  Cisb  of  Thirty— A  AUlodeoiv  Club  of  Two.  Hundred— A  New  Maao.  Besides  «11 
the  subscribers  get  the  first  premium.     Send  for  circular.     Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  473  Bi*adway.  N.  Y. 


D 


EMORESrS   MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.— Improved  and  enlarged. 

Tlie  Ifiirch  DQitober,  with  untisiul  and  brinia&t  attractions,  poptflar  muaii^  stories^  hous^hok) 

m.itters,  architecture,  splendid  Fashions  for  the  holidays  etc.,  now  ready.  Universally  acknowledged  the 
model  Parlor  Magazine  of  America.  Yetirly,  #3.00^  wilj»  »  valuable  premium,  and  other  valuable  jtremiums 
and  terms  for  clubs.    Single  copies  nulled  free  on  receipt  of  20  cs'its.;  back  numbers  as  <:pecmxeu,  loc 

Address  W.  JENNINCS  DEMOREST,^  473  Bnjadway,  N.  Y. 

%e^~  The  Paris  Exposition  Prize  Medal  Peerless  Cook  Stove,  wall  all  the  cooking  utensils,  price  $48x10, 
or  the  be*l  Sewing  Machitie,  a  $55.00  Wliceler  &  Wilson,  given  for  twenty  subscribers.  The  Monthly  and 
Young  America,  tor  $3.50.     Send  fur  circular. 

D'  "EMOilES'rSMOXTHL^^^^^ 
usefol  and  entertaiaihrg  Literature,  MoAic,  Arclntecture,  household  matters,  reliable  Fashions  fuH- 
Mze  Patterns  etc,  etc  A  model  of  beauty,  ulUtty,  and  artistic  fxccH^nce.  Every  Ikdy  is  delighted  with 
it.  Yeariy,  $3.00,  with  a  valuable  premium  to  each  subscriber.  Useful,  valuable,  and  splendid  Premiums 
f«ir  CIuIm.  a  new  Wheeler  Sc  Wilson  Sewing  Machine,  or  a  Peerless  Cook-Stove,  with  ail  tlie  utcnsiis 
given,  for  oolv  twenty  subscribers.     Single  copies,  to  c^its,  niatled  free.     Published  by  , 

W.  jBNNIMGS  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Specimen  copies  with  drculars,  mailed  free,  ou  receipt  of  10  cents. 


DEMORESrS  YOUNG  AMERICA.— Tlie  best  Jiiveuile  Majraziue.— 
A  Casket  of  Games,  Fun,  Frolic,  Music,  and  Literaryexcellencies  ad.Tpled  for  the  juvenile  minds. 
Every  teac^her  reconmiends  it,  ai>d  cveiv  parent  appMves  it.  Don't  fail  to  set  the  sjilendid  December  and 
iihrisimas  number,  and  secure  a  valuable  household  treasure.  Single  copies,  15  cents  mailed  free :  yearly, 
$1.50,  with  a ^ood  brass-mounted  Microscope,  or  a  good  Knife,  as  a  premium.  Specimea  copies,  mailed 
free,  to  cents.     Demorcst's  Monthly  and  Young  America  together,  $3.50.     Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  473  Broadm-ay.  N.  Y. 

^OUNG^AlkCERI^^ 

ing  and  exciting  combination  of  Comical,  Natural,  aitd  Grotesque  Human  and  Animal  Faces 
capable  of  neatly  i,ooo>Miingeto«  atfj^dlng  an  abnost  eodless  amusement  f()r  one  or  a  i)arty  around  the  Par- 
hir  table.  Elegantly  oploredi  Pn«e  t5  ctitf^  Sold  at  all  the  Book  and  Toy  Stores.  Mailed  free  on  re- 
ceipToT  price    PuWMx^d^      ^     ^ 

W.  JEHNINGS  DEMOREST,  lSro.473  Broadway.  N.Y. 


GOODSPEED'S  GOLDEN  PENS- 

CihbraUd  for  their  FUxihility,  DurdUlliy^  Smo0thneM  tf  JE^sieutton^ 

Anti'  CorroaiteneM^  Economy,  and  General  Adaptation  to 

the  Wants  of  all  Wi  iters,  8vpe/ior  to  Steel 

Pm<,  and  admitted  h/  all  who  ' 

have  used  them  to  be 

Tbe  Pens  that  Inyariably  gire  sattofaction  I 

Banker;!,  Merchants,  Acconntanta,  Anthora,  Editors,  Reporters,  Lawyers, 
Physicians,  Clergymen,  Principals  of  Seminaries,  Acatlemics  and  Schools,  Teach- 
ers of  Penmanship,  and  all  who  would  write  easily,  rapidly  and  well,  are  respect- 
fully requested  to— 


For  every  style  of  Writing,  they  are  equally  well  adanted,  one  of  tbe  sues  made  by  us  being  suited  to 
any  hand  that  can  hold  a  Pen.  A  single  trial  of  these  Fens  will  convince  any  one  of  their  superiority  ;  and 
a  continued  use  of  them  will  establisli  as  a  fixed  £ict  iu  every  miud  tliat  they  are,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, the  very  best  ^ns  that  can  be  obtained. 

They  are  put  up  m  neat  slide  boxes,  each  box  containing  Twelve  Pens.     Prick,  35  Cents  a  Box. 

No.  1,  for  eeneral  UM.  suited  to  ail  kinds  of  Busiuess  Writinj;.  No.  3,  Medium  Hound  Points.  No.  3, 
Extra  Fine  Points,  for  Ladies  Schools,  and  Choice  Penmanship. 

TUAVI^LINO  AaKlXTtt  wanted  everywhere^  to  sell  these  Pens;  aIiO)  BookseUcTs,  Station- 
ers, and  Merchants  generally. 

Price  #2.00  per  Gross  of  one  dozen  Boxes ;  one  box  nasorted  samples  seat  by  nati,  post-paid,  fci*  i$ 
Ccsits.     Liberal  Discount  to  AgcnU  and  the  Trada. 


_     The  **  Golden  Pens^^  will  last  from  three  to  five  timet  longer  than  the 
lest  Steel  Pene^  hence  they  are  the  eheapeet  Pens  in  the  market. 

The  people  are  eager  for  the  Golden  Pens,  aud  they  are  having  a  wonderful  sale. 

QOODSPEED  &.  CO., 

^37  Park  Row*  New  York,  and 

148  Lrake  Street,  4;hlcaso,  111. 


L«OA33.-<C7'Ajei80]riei     \iw  Axxteca.    fox* 

HANDWRITING  OF  GOD. 

50,000    COPIES  SOLD    THIS    YEAB   IN  THE    WEST! 


This  Book  is  doing  more  to  confirm  faith  in  the  Word  of  God,  refute  Sceptidsm,  and  establish  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  than  any  other  work  published. 

It  is  the  best  subscription  book  before  the  Christian  world.  Good  Agents  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  names  a  day.  ^  The  people  are  eager  for  the  book. 

We  offer  better  inducements  to  Agents  and  Subscribers  than  any  other  Publishers. 

A  copy  given  to  Pastors.    For  conditions,  address 

J.  W.   Q-OODSPEED   &    CO., 
87  Pari;  i?ow,  New  Torh,  and  148  Lake  Street,  Ghieago,  IU. 


READ  I  READ I  READ  1 1 

"THE    PULPIT." 

A  32  page  Journal  of  Publir  Speaking,  Pinv  Literature,  db  Practical  Rdigion. 

Containing  some  of  the  best  things  said  by  the  Ceiigy  and  Public  Men  the  world  over. 
ly  BY  OUR  PLAiV  IT  IVILL  BE  SENT  ONE  YEAR  FOR  NOTHING  ! 
Send  Ten  Cents  with  your  address  to 

"  THE   PTTLPIT  CO.;^ 

87  Bark  BaivfiNew  Torhf 

148  Lake  SU.  Chicago^  Til. 


Jmt  I\(bK$hed'-. 


Okatory— Sacred  and  Secular; 

Or,  the  ExTSMPORAJTBOUB  6FSAXBS.  Including  a  Chairman^s 
Guide.  By  Ror.  Wii.  PrrrBirGBa,  with  an  Inlrodaotion  by  Hon.  John  JL 
Bingham.  A  ekar  and  imccinet  Ezposttioa  of  the  Roles  and  Methods  af 
pnMtioe  by  whieh  Beadlnass  in  the  Expression  of  Thought  may  be  no* 
qoiKd,  and  an  accepUble  style,  both  in  eompositioa  and  gesinre.  One 
L^Bdsome.l2mo  toL  of  220  poges^  tinted  pa|>er,  post-paid,  $1.50. 
*  To  give  the  reader  a  more  complete  view  of  ths  matter  in  this  excellent 
ifork'— the  beat  of  Its  class— we  condense  tba  foUa^riag  from  the 


TABLE  OF  CONTCf4T8. 


Pur AflH.  Ol^oeto  of  tbo  Work  ttatod. 
lafinODVtrnaH.  By  Hon.  Jom  A. 
BtNOHAX,  llember  of  Concrsis. 

Part  I.— Taa  WaiTTSH  avs  Ex- 
Taagrona  Disoonnsi  CoiiPiJBEi>— Illiu- 
tvstLve  XnMBples.  FnaBBquisiTBa— 
InteUectnal  Compeieiicy ;  Strength  of 
Bodr;  OomiBaa^  of  Langisge;  Ooar- 
age;  Firmness;  Self-Tollaaee.  Basis ov 
Srssoa— ThoQ^t  and  Bmotion ;  Heart 
Caltl%'atIon ;  Bamestoess.  Aoquijue- 
XJSNTS— <^aeral  Knowledge;  of  Bible; 
of  Theology;  of  Hen;  Method  by  which 
such  Knowledge  may  be  obtataed.  Cin«- 
TiTATioa  —  Imagination ;  Language ; 
Voice ;  Geatore,  bow  aeqaf fed ;  Distin- 
gaiahed  Orators  and  Writers. 

Part  II.— ASaBxoii.    TrbFouv- 

SATTOK  roB  A  PnxACBSs— Sobject :  Ob- 
ject ;  Text ;  Hints  to  Yoang  ProaChert. 
Tbe  F1.AK  —  Gathering  Thoaght;  At- 
ranglag ;  Committing ;  Practical  Sugges- 
tions;  Use  of  MotOS.     PSSLIMIXABISS 

roB  PiiSACiuKa--Fear ;  Vigor;  Open- 
ing Rxercisea ;  Rixialsltas  for  a  Sacceaa- 
Atl  Disooorae.    Tna  Dmsions-^Intio- 


daction.  Difficulties  in  Opening;  Disces- 
sion.  Simplicity  and  Directness.  Arm 
OiiaisriiaBtfnows  fflnf fesi }  Bast;  lav 
proTemeot;  Fncttcal  Siggssttsna. 

Part  III,— SsoitlabObatobt.  Iv- 
awpwi»s  Addbbss— Field!  of  Oiatory ; 
Orall^eachlng ;  Lectnrtag.  Misckllah- 
■0X7S  Abdbbss— DellberatlTe;  L^gftl; 
Popular ;  Controrerslal ;  the  Statesman ; 
the  Lawyer;  the  Lecturer;  the  Orator. 

Part  iV.  — BnnnwT  SrxAioas 
Dssobibbd  —  8L  Angnstia ;  Luther ; 
Lord  Obathan;  William  Pict;  Ednnmd 
Bnrke;     liirabeau;      Patrick    Henry; 

Wbltefield ;  Wesley ;  Sidney  Smith ;  F. 
W.  Robertson ;  Clay ;  Baacom ,  Summer- 
field  ;  Spuigaon ;  Beochor ;  Anna  B.  Dic- 
kinson ;  John  A.  Bingham ;  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone ;  Mathew  Simpson ;  Wendell  Phll- 
Ups;  John  P.  Dnrbin;  Newman  HaU, 
and  others. 

Appendix.  -^  Tbx  Chaibman's 

GtJIBB.     How  <0  OB0ABISB  A279  COM- 

nuor  PuBuc  Mbbtxnos  and  Dxbatevo 
Clubs,  In  a  parilmentaiy  manner. 


While  other  authors  have  tended  to  excessive  elaboration,  the  writer 
of  this  work  has  striven  to  condense  as  much  as  possible,  and  present  tbe 
subject  as  succinctly  as  clearness  of  statement  will  permit.  He  brings  to 
his  work  a  mind  matured  by  years  of  experience  in  the  very  field  of  which 
he  treats.  He  is  also  known  in  the  literary  world,  as  the  author  of 
*^i>anng  and  Suffering."  The  book  is  published  in  first-class  style,  well 
Hnd  clearly  printed,  and  handsomely  bound.    A  capital  work  for  Agents. 

Aidsem  S.  B.  WELLS  Fnbliaher  389  Broadwav,  K.  7. 


EurekaLzquidS 


UlTINO 


(llUNasR's  iMTurrioif.       J.  W.  ScHBBiinuiOBH  A  Co.,  ]Luiu7Aonnuni.) 

Makes  a  Surfiies  toJdeli  lUvaU  ffis  Beit  WaU  SUUe$, 

IC  la  perlto«il]r  BlMCk;  never  CmniMes}  alivays  remains  Hard  and  flmooiii. 

I^  t%  »ncco8»niTljr  applied  to  mnj  kind  of  board  or  wall,  and  la  !nvilQaM«  In  ronoTatlnff  old  woodtta 
Blackboards.  lu  durauilitt  ia  proved  bj  twelve  years^  severe  aae  iu  some  of  the  beat  ScIiooU  in  New 
l£u j^laucl  and  Now  York..    Tbo  Sirfaoe  aeema  to  iwiprvot  with  nse  and  a^. 

All  J  Teacher,  hy  ob^ervfiit*  ''Dlrecttona,*^  eaa  apply  U,  makiiis  ptiyM  iiaU  nufam,  unrivalled  f* 
color,  tmooUinesg,  aud  durabUil^, 

PniCE :  Quarts,  $8.00 ;  Pints,'  |1.75.    5  p,  e.  disodufU  m  5  ^ob.  ;■  Wp.  e.  &n  10  g€UM. 

One  f|iiart  will  cover  100  sq,  ft.  Hence  it  makes  a  orap  Blackboard.  For  old  Boardf  one  coat  is 
•oongh.    New  vurrace  requires  two  coats  or  morv.    It  Is  put  np  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION.— The  Evebka  Liquid  Buatiii«  is  the  OiuoiNAii  UqM  Slaiing--CA«  fan  lAquid 
Blackboard  ever  ofTered  for  sale.  Its  gnaX  snccesa  has  called  out  sovoral  imitations ;  bat  none  can 
produca  th$  imftetiff  tmootX,  enduring^  dmut-blodt  mmfam  qf  tk$  Bctiuika.    It  u  roaiTivxLr  tbb  onlt 

aLATS  SURVACB  WHICH  WILX.  IfOT  OLAKB. 

PromlBeni  Bducators  almoat  overyvrkare  caa  apeak  fbr  Bubbxa  BitaTtMo ;  mui  taa  idtf  tMmvU  U. 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

Tha  JBnroka  Llqald  Blatinj;  iHU  alWBya  ^ve  MtlaOwtioD  whao  im»tr4L»i>pUod. 

JOHN  iTPUlLBnTC^Btipt/PSbllc  Schoofi,  Beaton,  Maaa. 

We  haTe  nsed  Eoreka  Slating;  on  oar  blackboards  since  ISM ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aay  that  they  are 

Buparior  to  the  boat  atone  slates.        0»  O.  CXARlU>Ia«tar  OlflBlow  Oram  mar  School,  S.  Boston,  Mass. 

I  have  ns ed  it  nine  years,  and  it  seems  to  improve.    From  my  own  experience  I  think  it  will  last 

nrtTTkABS.  B.  ROBBllfS,  PrinelpaL    ^Sna //osm,  Omib.,  April  33, 1806. 

St$nerkUsmdmr$  Cmee,  Trw,  If,  y..  Jalie  SI,  1868. 
It  iriTea  axedlent  aatlaAetion ;  I  oaa  kn^tine  nothiug  batter.       1^ \V.  DAKFORTU,  Supt.  Sdioola. 
Your  BuralEB  Slmtlaff  la  wonderftil.     I   applied  it  to  old  blackboards.     They  are  like  stone 
Blate.  O.  R  WILtra,  Prtndpal  Alexander  faeuFnta,  Wtilte  PUina,  N.  Y. 

€lgU»  SupertnUndmi  Pu»ia  OBho^,  CUmkmd,  OMo,  1867. 

**  Bdrbka  LiquiP  &Jkni«e  **  oovera  over  koclve  ihmmmd  fttt  of  oar  blaokboardfl,  at  a  cost  of  abont 

$1,000.    We  are  well  paldT   It  is  for  superior  to  anythlBg  whidh  I  know.  AN60N  S.MniI. 

BcBBKA  Slatiko  is  OB  blackboards  iA  b^  sckoeL    They  ere  hard,  dp  not  reflect  the  light,  and  are 

smoother  than  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICKqFF,  Principal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  liava  osad  it  ten  yeara.    It  la  slate  color,  amooth,  and  never  becomoa  slosay. 

0.  S.  COOK,  Princrpal  No.  J.  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  Jtt,,  March  10. 1866. 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  nsod  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  M'ood,  and  wall  coated  with 
various  preparations.    I  Itave  tried  qnarry  slate.    For  threo  yearn  I  have  aaed  boaide  autl  plaster  wall, 
coated  with  **  Baroka  Blating,*'  and  bara  Iband  them  anperier  to  aoy  other  aurtkce. 

▲LONZO  J.  IIOWE,  Prin.  Prep.  DepL,  Chicago  University. 
AJtaon  Commtrdal  CoUfgi,  UUkigan.  May  8. 1854. 
We  iind  "  Uureka  Slating'*  snrface  cqael  to  the  be«t  stono  slates.        (IION.)  IRA  MAYH8W,  ]>resL 

National  liuHnew  CoUegt,  Chicago,  'Sltj  S5, 1806. 

,  on  common  walla  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds  < 

lST)UN,  LL.D.,  Prciadeut;  D.  K.  ALLEN,  Sccreu 

IntiiaiwpoiU  FemaU  JnttUut^  Ind..  March  Ift,  18GA. 

For  fenr  yeans  we  have  used  Bnrcka  Slating,  with  complete  paiii»raction.— on  wood,  papered  M*alls, 

and  hard  flnlsh.    I  prefer  it  to  nal  tiaU,  because  the  surface  is  aa  good,  with  ad\-anTft<;e  of  nnbrok»n 

surlkce  to  any  extent.  0.  W.  IIEWB3,  I*resideQt. 

SI.  JoMpK,  MimmiH,  Ancr.  98. 18G3. 
It  is  easily  api^led.  and  makea  a  beaatlAa  and  perftet  blackboard  sarlkoe.       B.  B.  N£KL\ , 

Supt.  Pub.  Schools. 
Mlnn4fota  Stats  Noniwl  Sc/tool,  Winona,  March  13, 18G6. 
Onr  blackboards  are  of  '^  Eureka  SlAtln<!.*'    It  loavcA  nuthhi;'  to  l>e  dotfired.    It  is  equal  to  best  Ver 
mont  and  Leblgh  slates,  besides  bcin^  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WAl.  F.  PHELPS,  Principal. 
Bealdea  above,  we  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  moot  intelligent  teachers  and  school-c  Acers  in  the  laod. 


National  BuHmsm  CoUegt,  Chicago,  'Sltj  S5, 1806. 
We  have  used  It  in  onr  fbnr  College  bnlldlngs,  on  common  walla  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds  nui 
hopes  in  flneuoss  and  durability.  II.  O.  EASTKAK,  LL.D.,  Prciddeut;  D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary 


Eureka  Slated  Blackboards,  Ready  Made. 

Of  theae  anrivallcd  Boards  we  always  have,  with  neat  white  Wix>d  frames,  these  sizes: 

l-~sixe3ft.x3ft. |U(.50;       I      4-eir.o«ift.x4i ffliA); 

"  "• "  —  —  -_  "  4rt. xrjft...  a---- 

ny  i4ko  to  order 
Same  tiaet  in  black  taalnut  frames,  each  board  extra. ..'. r 1.00. 


2*ft.x3f 5.35;  5-"4rt.xrin M.00: 

S—  ♦*  8ftx4£t 7.00;       I       AnriiiKotoordorpersq.a. 69} 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 


AND  SOLD  BY  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  HOUSES  GENERALLY. 


TEXT-BOOK 

FOB      , 

Teaclxing  Childrei\  to  Sing  by  Note. 

»-•  ^ 

THE    ALLEO-HANY     * 

^ratr^mg  0!  &iimc  §t\ioal  Bon^  %ooh. 

By  a.  hi.  JOBNSON. 

The  method  contained  in  this  work  is  quite  different  from  that  contained  in 
any  other  book.  Teachers  who  ^'ill  take  the  trouble  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  it^wifl  find  thaf  it  is  the  cofre(^  aneltiod  for  teachiag  children 

Price,  ••-      -      --      "      -      -  $5.00  per  dozen, 
g^  A  copy  for  vxanuvation  mi^  postage .  free,  on  receipt  of  45  cents* 
PobK»hedt)y 

J.  BAXTER  A  CO., 

At  iht  AUtghtmy  Aeaitmy  oJMuiic,  Friendthip,  ABefhany  Co.,  A'.  T". 
Sold  by 

J.  W.  SCHEBMEBSOBir  ft  CCf.,  490  BroosM  St,  V.  T. 

JUST  FVBLISnipD  ! 

HOME    BOOK-KEEPING, 

FOR  THE  USB  OP  SCnOOLS. 

Devigned  to  teacli  the  metliod  of  keeping  simple  HOME  ACCOUNTS,  as  required  by  Fanners, 
Mechanics,  Ladies,  and  those  of  Limited  Baftincsa.    By  LArAVBTTS  C  Loom  is,  A.M.,  M.D. 
OoloDS  Srofc    34  pp.     Paper,  pri^  25  Cents. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHOEN  &  CO.,  .Publishers, 

430  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Eclectic  Medical  Colleg^e,  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  COLLEGE  holds  Three  Sessions  each 'year.  The  First  Session  commences  October  8lh,  and 
conitinies  until  the  end  of  Jsmiary.  The  Second  Session  commence*  February  ist,  continues  until  the 
beginning  of  Blay.    The  Third  Session  continues  througliout  the  Summer  months. 

It  has  an  able  corps  of  twelve  Professors,  and  every  department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  thoroughly 
taughL  Splendid  Ho^Mtal  and  Clmical  instmctions  are  afibrded.  Free  Tickets  to  all  our  City  Hospitals 
are  provided.  Dissecting  material  at  a  nominal  cost  Perpetual  Scholarships  are  sold  for  |$6a  No  other 
expenses.    Send  for  Circular. 

"  The  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,"  cf  Pennsylvania. 

Published  Monthly,  contains  48  pai^  of  Original  matter.  Price  |j.oo  per  annum.  The  largest,  finest, 
and  beM  Medical  Journal  in  America.  Splendid  Inducements  to  the  getter  up  of  Gubs.  Bcnuliful  Pre- 
mium Engravings,  valued  at  $3.00,  given  to  every  Subscriber.    Specimen  c6py  sent  free  on  application. 

Adar.-.  JOHN  BUCHANAN, 

JTo.  997  north  l»th  Street,  Philadetphia,  Fit. 


THE 


kuKmitt  ^dwol  MoUot^, 


30  Mottoes  and  the  Lord*s  Prayer.    Twelve  Cards,^ printed  on  both  Sides 

SIZE  OF  CABD,  8x14  INCHES-PRICK  P£B  SET,  $1.00. 
Best  heavy  4-ply  Card-board.  Beat  book  liik  used*  Black  type,  bold  and 
attractive*  Head  with  ease  acroaa  the  largest  8cliool«rooni« 
David  Evans.  Esq*.  Co.  Siipt.  of  I^ancaster  County,  to  wbQse  schools  more 
than  tour  htadred  sets  have  tieen  supplied,  says:  **Tbey  u^rt  universal 
sstisfactton— alike  to  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons*  Too  mueh  cannot  be  said 
'In  their  praise/* 

B^  Mailed  free^  securely  enveloped,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.    Addreu 

J.  P.  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

RICHMOND 

ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE, 

RELI6I0US  AND  LITERARY. 

PUBI.18HCD    NONTHI4Y,   BY 
Rev.  M.D.  HOGE,  D*D^,  and  Rev.  WILLIAM  BROWN,  D.  J> 

THIS  PISRTODICAL  totiCliiw  the  cWceM  selectfbns  from  the  British  Quarterlies,  Motithlies,  and 
oiher  Periodicats  of  standani  merit :  thus  presenting  in  H  cheap,  convenient,  and  attractive  form,  wliatever 
is  most  worthy  of  perusal  and  preservation  in  the  entire  field  of  Foreign  Literature. 

TERMS  :— Four  Dollars  a  Year,  in  advance  ;  Five  Dollars,  if  payment  is  deferred  for  three  months; 
Six  Dollars,  if  for  a  longer  period. 

We  offer  to  any  who  will  act  as  Agents  the  foUewini;  terms  9^ 

1.  For  every  Five  Subscribers  sent  to  us,  Ihe  Agent  shall  be  entitled  to  a  sixth  copy  for  one  ye.ir. 

2.  Anv  person  sending  five  names,  and  transmitting  payment  for  the  same,  may  retain  One  Dollar  for 
each  Subscriber.        Address 

"RICHMOND  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE," 

Box  455»,   HioliDHNid,  Va. 


THE 

AMERICAN    NATURALIST, 

A  POPULAR 

Slhtstrnteit  Jilnntljltj  3ilflgnjine,  nf  Mml  3Bi0tnr. 

Ptibllshed  by  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 
TERMS :  $3.00  a  Year,        -       -       Single  numbers^  25iCeni8. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS: 

Fram  the  Qituritrfy  J»unttU  of  Scienct,  Londtm.-^^'^  It  iaa  beautiful  periodical,  and,  as  we  read  its  in- 
irr)duction,  we  have  gW'at  hopes  of  its  permanent  success.  .  .  .  The  leading  mefi  of  science  in  America 
s>re  .imongst  the  contributors  to  the  *  Ameiican  Naiuralisj,'  and  it  is  everyway  worthy  of  the  great  nation 
which  it  is  intended  to  interest  and  instruct." 

From  th*  Routid  Table. — "  Another  publication  deserving  more  unrotngled  praise  than  can  often  be 
awarded  to  so  new  an  aiicmpt  in  a  fresh  field,  is  the  *  American  Naturalist.'  the  admirable  monthly  of  the 
l'>sex  Institute.  Adapted  both  to  scientific  and  ordinary  readers,  it  is  neither  below  the  one  or  above  that 
nf  the  other,  and  while  the  farmer  may  read  it  with  instruction,  the  layman,  if  a  lover  of  nature,  will  do  so 
uiiderstandingly  and  with  delight.  For  the  rest,  the  typography  is  beautiful,  and  the  illuslratious  abundant 
Ihid  faultless. 

CONTENTS   OF  No.  12,  VOI*.  I. 

TiiK  In'SECts  of  Ancikkt  Amkrica.     By  S.  H.  Saidder.    With  a  Plate,    p.  625. 

The  Hand  as  an  Unruly  Membbk.     By  Burt  G.  Wilder,  M.  D.    Concluded.     Illustrated,    p.  631. 

The  Southern  Muscadine  Grai»k.     BvD.  H.  Jaqucs.     Illustrated,    p.  638. 

A  Vacation  Trip  to  Brazil.     By  C.  Fred.  Hartt,  A.M.    p.  64a. 

Notes  op  a  Fur  Hunter.    By  Henry  Qapp.    d.  652. 

The  Land  Snails  of  New  England.     By  E.  ».  Morse.    Concluded.    Illustrated,    p.  666. 

Reviews: — "The  Quarterlv  Joum.-il  of  Psycoiogical  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence."  Edited 
by  William  A.  Hammond.  M.D.     Vol.  I.     Nos.  z.  a.     p.  672. 

"Natural  History  Miscellany.     .ff<7/#ii»^.— Botanical  Notes  and  Queries;   Salsola  Kali  growing 
inland :  Robinia  hispida.    p.  673. 

Pkocbedincs  of  Sowtikic  SoaBTXBS.    p»674.    Glossary,    p.  68x.' 

SST"  Vol.  iRt  is  now  ready,  and  we  shall  have  neat  Cloth  Covers  for  this  Volume,  ready  for  delivery  ia 
about  two  weeks.    We  will  send  these  covers  postage  paid  to  subscribers,  on  the  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 


Object    Teaching    Aids. 


Numeral  frames,  of  superior  style. 

No.  I  has  100  balls Price,  $1  26 

No.2ha8l44     **    "        160 

Cube  root  block. 

In  ncai  Box Price,        76 

Sent  prepaid  by  mail,  letter  postage. *'      tl  36 

This  1b  mn  accumtoly  dl»eect<id  block,  and  in  »u  iiutUpeitsable  mid  in  Ulastntiiig  the  Rale  cf  Oob« 
R<K>u  It  shonld  be  in  the  bauds  of  every  teacbvr  who  attempts  to  inBtroct  a  pnpU  in  that 
neually  troabloatome  part  of  Arithmetic 


Forms  and  solids,  complete  set: 

CONSISTING  OP  SrXTY-TWO  TIECES, 

Two  each  of  tlie  Plain  Figures  and  one  each  of  the  SoHd8« 

Eicch  U  Stamped  with  its  Number  in  the  LisU 


1.  Equilateral  Triangle. 

8u  Isosceles  do. 

8.  Righ^ang]ed   do. 
4  do.  du. 

5.  Obtuse-anj^led  do. 

6.  Square. 

7.  Panillelogram. 
,  8.  Ilhonib. 

9.  RiioraboicL 

10.  Trapezoid. 

11.  Trapezium. 

12.  Pentagon. 
i;{.  Hexagon. 

14.  Ueptagon. 

15.  Octagon. 
Itt.  Cii-cle. 

17.  Ring. 

18.  Semicircle. 


19.  Quadrant 

20.  Sector. 

21.  Segment. 

22.  Crescent 

28.  Ellipse. 
24  OvaL 

25.  Splierical-triangle. 

26.  Kite. 

27.  Cnlie, 
2a  Spliero, 

29.  Hemisphere. 

80.  Splieroid. 

81.  Cylinder. 

82.  Priam,  (Square*) 

88.      do.    (Triangular.) 

84.  Pyramid,  (S<|nare.) 

85.  do.       (Triangular. 

86.  Cone. 


PlilCE,  IN  WOOD  BOX.  BY  EXPUKSS $8  26 

J.  W.  SCHEBMERHORN  &  CO.,  Manttfactixrers, 

45^0   inu>OMlO  ST.,  NKW   YORK.        ^ 

Also  for  sale  by 

fl.  n.  DANCROFT  A  CO..  San  Francls^co,  Cnlifonila. 

SPfiAEHAN  &  PROCTOR,  6  Cni«tom  Ilonce  Place,  ailcajro,  Ifl. 
i,  P.  MORTON  &  CO.,  Lortli«vinc  Keutnckjr. 

MALLON  &  FRIERSON,  Savannah.  Geoi^la. 
J.  W.  BOND  A  CO..  fi«minoi-<^>fd. 

WOODMAN  &  IIAMHETT,  87  and  39  Brattle  St.,  Boston,  MaMk 


"An  Educational  Novslty." 

RIDER'S  COMPOSITION  PAPER. 

The  Teacher  who  Blncorely  desires  to  improvu  his  pnpUs  in  "Good  Bng^lleh**  has  an'InTaluable  aid  in 
Mr.  Rider*8  method  of  correcting;  cumpofitlon*.  Under  the  old  plan,  weary  and  almoet  proflUcM  honra 
are  oaMod  in  n;riUnff  out  oorrtctioM  Mlilch  may  not  he  nnflcratood  hy  the  pupil,  even  if  he  take  the 
trouole  to  read  them. 

Kider'8  Composition  Paper  makes  the  pnpil,  tict  the  ttaektr^  correct  the  composition.    At  hesd  of 

i:hout  ia  table  of  niles  and  laws  which  arc  liable  to  be  ncelceted,  each  appropriataly  numbered.    The 

rachcr  is  to  underline  (bulty  words,  and  place  In  mairln  a  symbol  directing  pupil  to  proper  item  in 

I   able.    Then  pupil  can  exauilne  and  analyze  the  princi])le  violated,  and  make  coirectioniw    Thus  he  in- 

.Titably  becomes  technically  and  thorouj^hly  familiar  with  thtf  rcoulrements  of  the  Snf»1isb  lan^nia^e. 

As  a  time-aavinj;  invention  it  is  most  important^  besides  reducing compoaitioa  to  a  scientific  method. 

The  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  the  hcadTofletter-paper,  properly  mlocTi^ith  blue  and  red  lines. 

Flrsi  Series  Is  for  beginners  in  tha  An  of  Composition  who  mar  be  careless  in  pcnmanehip,  In 
spelling,  in  use  of  capitals,  etc.  Its  proper  use  will  prevent  habits  of  (ndifference  to  little  Ihults,  li^nicU 
are  easy  to  acquire  but  difficult  to  mend. 

Second  Sertes  reviews  the  ji^cater  polnu  of  the^rrC  and  attends  to  sdectlon  ef  words,  smmsaat- 
leal  construction,  formation  of  senicucos,  paragraphlu*;,  condensing,  etc.,  ate. 

TlUrd  SertoiS  ^vlthout  forgetting  the  errors  corrected  In  the  Jir»t  and  second,  has  reference  to 
Rhetorical  corrcetnesA  and  olegaoce,  and  tha  enlllTatloft  of  the  T«y  bast  atyle  of  llniatnd  Eugliah  Com- 
poaiUoB.   Specimen  sheets,  by  mail,  prepaid,  5  eta. 

Price  per  qialre,  bjr  Express,  50  cts.       Price  per  ream,  30  quires,  $8. 

Cleveland's  Standard  Series. 

I.  Compendium  of  Sngtiik  Ziieraiure,  Comprising  English  Authors  from  14th  to  18th  Century 
inclusive.    7fa  pp.,  large  Vimo,  Price^retall,  $2t.G0 ;  wholesale,  |tt.lO. 

II.  JBnaHth  Zitemhite  of  ^ntietnik  Century .  Comprising  living  Bnglish  Aotkora  and  thoae 
who  have  died  in  lUth  Century.    tflK)  pp.,  large  l-ixuo.  Price— retail,  |8.60 ;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

III.  Compendium  of  American  Ziieraiure,  American  Authors  fh>m  earlloat  period  of  Amerl- 
can  Lltanitun  to  the  present.  Price— retail,  $S.50 ;  wholesale,  $3.10. 

ly.  Compendium  of  Ciatsienl  Ziieraiure.  ConBii*ting  of  Choice  Kxtracts  translated  ftrom  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Prose  Writers  and  Poets.  Price— retail,  $3.60 ;  wholesale,  $3.10. 

Y.  IPoeiieat  "h'oritt  of  John  JKition,  with  his  Life,  Notes  Ciltical  and  Explanatory,  and  Index. 
08S  pp.  Price— retail.  $3.50 ;  wholesale,  $3.10. 

YI.  Ifymm  for  Sekoott,  with  appropriate  selections  from  Scripture,  and  tnnes  snited  to  the 
metres  of  the  hymns.    370  pp.,  18mo.  Price— retail.  75  cvnta ;  wlnolesale,  00  cents. 

The  Hjrmns  are  adapted  to  each  day  of  the  year,  are  fkmllisr,  and  will  be  loved  as  long  as  the  ]Sn|^lsli 
language  endures.    Only  a  few  good  old  tunes  are  given,  eany  to  be  sune,  and  favorites  with  all. 

We  supply  teachers  at  WhnUkJLi  Prices.  Copies  by  mall  at  retail.  Al  e  inlroUuce  them  ai  toAoletaU 
prices  only. 

Besides  school  editions  of  the  first  five  works,  others  are  published  upon  finer  paper,  and  bound  in 
various  ityles  of  beauty,  for  the  Household  Libmrv. 

These  books  are  recommended  by  the  first  scholars  and  educators,  and  are  used  extensively  in  our 
high-schools  and  colleges. 

FISCHER'S  XEW  LATIN  BOOK.— Part  I. 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED. 

Thia  book  revolutionizes  the  study  of  Latin.  It  presents  a  New  method.  It  doee  not  claim  to  0)>en 
jp  a  '*  Itoyal  road  to  learning,**  nor  will  it  yield  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin  In  '*  six  easy  leasons  ;'*  bet 
.t  will  aid  the  pup*J  to  acquire  the  Latin  language  by  the  most  ntUural  method  poi*aiblc, ''  short  of  hear- 
mg  it  spoken  In  the  Forum,  or  at  the  bathi*  of  Ancient  Romn.'*  It  is  highly  commended  hy  some  of  the 
oest  teachers  and  scholars.  Retail  Price  $1.25.  Wholesale  Price  $!•  For  oxaini* 
nation,  .prepaid,  bj  man,  $1. 

MEITTAL  AND  SOCIAX.  CULTURE. 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES 

By  li.  C.  liOOnnS,  A.ni.,  in.D.,  Pretideni  of  W^eelittff  Female  CoHege. 

CONTENTS.— 1.  Host  to  ovTAra  K.'IOwi.kdrk.— IT.  OssKitrATioM.  RKAitiifG,  I.KCTriewi,  Co5tkrsatioic.  astw 
MsorrATiox  CoiirARU).— III.  Rvlks  rklatino  to  0»sKRrAno5.— IV.  Or  Hooks  svn  KxAuaio.-*V.  Joi>oxk.<i(t  or 
Books.— VI.  Or  Lirmo  Iirsnivcnovn  asd  Lkctvrics.— Til.  Rrtrs  «r  iMrRorKintKr  ry  CoHnciUATM>.'».— VIII. 
I'RAcnCAL  Hiirrs  :  How  ako  Whkn  to  KrKAX,  awp  What  to  Sat.— IX.  Or  Studt  ou  Mkditatiok.— X.  Or  nziKo 
thr  Attkktior.— XI.  Or  Enlarging  thk  Cai-acitt  ok  thk  Misp.— XII.  Or  IxrRori.io  tuk  Mrxort.— XIIL  Or 
liKtr-CoKTROii.— XIY.  A  CBKKRriTL  Di»PosiTioir.— XV'.  i'0U7K!(x»8.-^XVL  Pkactical  Uixts  ox  Bkbatior. 

It  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  NEW  READIXQ  BOOK  In  Schools. 

Specimen  sent,  postpaid,  for  75  cents,  the  wholesale  price. 

J.  W.  ScHERMERHORN  &  Cc,  PubHshcrs, 

430   :iBar^^aaei.«   iSI't*,  SO'^'W  7ir^r]&« 


Black-boards,  Crayons,  Easels,  Bubbers,  Etc  . 

HAMMOND'S  BI.ACE-BOARS  SUPPORT 

OlvrUUt  thv  difadrantaffet  beretolbra  attendins  morable  black- boards,  and  hat  become  deservedly  pop 

alar.  The  feci  arc  of  Iron,  and  suffl 
clcntly  hcary  to  Infiirc  utablllly. 
The  posts  nni  hold  in  place  by  iron 
socket*  (eight  Inches  deep),  ^o  de- 
signed that  lateral  motioy  is  iiu)io»si- 
ble.  It  is  therefore  rif^ld  ami  sal>- 
ftantial.  Tliero  are  no  gluud  jdIuu  : 
all  the  parts  are  firmly  bolti-d  uv 
gather,  and  cannot  got  lfiom*->yci 
they  may  bo  taken  apart  Tor  shipping, 
by  removing  a  few  screws.  The 
board  is  hnns  on  two  centrc-pinn. 
around  which  it  may  be  revolved. 
Below  ccntro-pln  is  a  lock-pin,  for 
holding  board  In  perpendicular  poiii- 
tton.  Tha  board  touchea  the  Support 
only  on  these  three  piiia,  and  is  as 
noisdeaa  as  if  attached  to  a  wall. 
Beneath  the  board  Is  a  phelf  for  cray- 
ons, and  fbr  catching  the  flilllns  par- 
ticles of  chalk.  It  if>  a  8cr>'lccAb1e 
and  ornamental  piece  of  fhrnlture  for 
the  school  and  lecture-room. 

PJilOES. 

Size  adapted  to  any  one  of  our 

Standard  Black-boanls  ....  $(lflll 
Same,  nuule  of  black- walnut  ..    ^50 


?Q60 
H 


BI-ACK-BOARDS,  EUREKA  SLATED,  READY-MADE. 
Of  these  nnrivalled  boarda  we  have,  in  neat  light  frames,  these  Standard  sites : 

1— Sire  2  fl.  X  «  ft |3  50  I  4— Size  8*  ft.  x  4i  ft 

»— "  nftxsift 5«  5— "  4ft.x5ft iioe 

»—  "    3ft.x4ft 7  00  I  Any  siaa  to  order,  per  sq.  ft 00 

iSoiTM  fizM  in  &tocAMra/f»W/ram««,  each  board  extra 1  00 

BLACK-BOARDS,  SPHERICAL,  or  "SLATED  GLOBES." 
Invaluable  in  *'  Object  TsAcntNo,**  Mathematical  Qsoorafut,  Ac. 

No.  1.— On  handle,  very  convenient.  s!ze4  In.  diameter  1  60 

S.— Brass  meridian,  wood  frame,        tfln.       *'  6  00 

3.—         "  "  9in.       **  000 

4.—        "  bronzed  frame,  IS  In.       **         .15  00 

6.—         "  •*  Win.        "  2U  00 

C— ^lgbbronsednrame,withca8ter^lSin.     "         60  00 

BLACK-BOARD  CRAYONS. 

*'Knraka.'*  Da stlqss  and  economical  (pDmotvhat  like  Tnlc),  par  100 60 

Chalk  from  Waltiiam,  per  gross,  40  cts.    Colored,  per  gross  1  60 

BLACK-BOARD  EASELS. 

No.  1.— single.  a5h :. ; 160 

».~Doub!c.  •• 4  00 

Same  of  hlack-^valnnt.  extra,  each 1  OU 

BLACK-BOARD   RUBBERS. 

No.  0.  Sheep-skin,  tmall  size,  per  dozen $9  00  I  No.  3.  Lamb-skin,  fine  long  bleached  wool..  0  00 

1.  *'  regnlarslxc,    '*  ...    3  00  4.  BniBucls,  NEW  and  neat  5  UO 

8.  **         longer  wool,  1)ettcr  finish    4  00  |         5.  CuAMoia-SKiM,  palenied, very  superior  6  00 

BLACK-BOARD  POINTERS  (or  MAP  POINTERS). 

No.  1.  Plain,  lengths  IVom  3i  to  6  fL    Each. .  $0  30  j  No.  3.  Same  sixe,  with  porcelain  knotM,  each       C 

CRAYON-HOLDER. 

Just  invented  and  patented.    Very  simple  and  ingenlons.    Bach X 

ISr  See  ovir  «« LIST  OF  ARTICLBS  FOR  KVERY  SCHOOL.'* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 


'ABO 


Ix-o&a 


Le  filt.y  ZSTo-^^r  "VorJK. 


AND  SOLD  BY  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  HOUSaCS  GENERALLY. 


Watson's  Jfond-Book  of  OyBmaslias. 

A  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION-JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Oae  Tolvy  STOf  tinted  papnrf  with  Beautiful  IllMetrtitloBe,  fWm  Orlrlnal  DeeivB% 

and  Alnsl;  to  aoeon^any  tke  exerclece.    Eleffantly 

printed  and  beand* 

Part  First— Under  "  VocaI  ajrmnAstieii,"  iiratMiU  r  eomprebenaive  Mtd  pnictlail  TtmIIm  on  R««piniUoD,  Pho. 
aeticR,  «nd  Elocution.  TIte  examplea  ftir  illnitnitionii.  both  In  proM  and  renie,  are  the  cbolceet  gems  of  Eniileli  and 
Aiuerlcan  lltenitare.  Spirited  poems  in  octonxlUble  rerse— lurTHtive,  descriptive,  and  lyric ;  national  odes,  and  batti* 
pieeet  are  Introdoced,  with  epecinl  reference  to  a  combination  of  Poetic  Recitation  with  Calietbenlce  and  Gymnaatiea, 
thua  renderiuc  tlila  a  amiplete  Elocntlonary  Reader  for  advanced  dawee  in  public  and  private  echoola,  and  a  mpailor 
Uannal  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  for  individuals  and  famiUea. 

Part  Second— Under  "  Caliatbentc*,'*  ozbiblu  the  most  axtcnded  and  varied  eonrve  of  exerdaes.  withoat  tlia 
aid  of  apparatus,  ever  pnblielied.  NINETEEN  PIECES  OK  APFROPRIATB  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC  ar«  in-, 
trodueed,  affording  a  lunScient  variety,  botli  f«r  Galistbenlo  and  OymnasUca.  Thia  part  of  the  work  will  enable' 
teachers  to  give  physical  culture  its  due  prominence  la  primary  inatmctlon,  and  afford  an  inexhaustible  snpplj  of 
pleasing,  healthful,  and  Invtgomting  games  and  exercises  fur  the  parlor  and  tlie  nursery. 

Part  Third— "OymnaKtics,'*  presents  more  cxerebca  for  Wands,  Damb^bells,  Indian  Clubs,  and  Iland-rlnga, 
than  all  otlier  books.  While  the  single  exerclees,  fbr  each  piece  of  apparatus,  are  antnclentlj  nameruus  and  varl«d  to 
■eenre  tbe  requisite  almultanemis  activity  of  t>i«  mental  and  physical  powers,  and  eall  Into  play  all  the  muscles  of  tho 
body,  tbeir  claasffleation  to  ao  perfect  that,  Instead  of  tnterftring  with,  tltey  nrat«dly  nMMrt  and  rseommend  each 
other,  Thto  Is  a  complete  srmnastle  drilI-b<iok,  with  words  of  command  and  cUsaea  of  movements  aystcmatically  ar- 
ranged, embracing  all  noceasary  exercises  for  the  lungs,  voice,  organs  of  speech,  Jolnta,  sinews,  and  mukcleaL  It  m 
adapted  to  schools  and  families,  IndlvidiMls  and  classaa    Tbe  WOOD-Ctrni  are  numerous  and  exceUout. 

Prlce»  postpaid,  by  mallt  Sd.OO* 

J.  ^¥,  SCHERMERHORKT  &  CO., 

480   BROOMK  ST.,  KEW   YORK.       ^ 


Our  pYyvLNASTic   Apparatus 

Is  made  of  wen-seasoned  wood,  vamisbod  and  polished.  Dumb-bells  and  Indian  Clnba  are  nsnally  made  of  roaplsb 
beech,  or  birdi ;  Wands,  of  white  ash  ;  llaiid*rlugs,  of  cherry,  birch,  or  mahogany. 

There  are  four  sises  of  Dumb-bells.  Kos.  1  and  2  are  Intended  for  boys  and  gtrli ;  No.  3  fbr  women  and  yonth  ;  Ko.  4 
for  men.    Price,  per  pair,  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  00  cents ;  of  Nos.  3  and  i,  75  cents. 

Two  sixes  of  Hand-rings.    No.  1  is  for  boys  nnd  girls  ;  No.  2,  fur  men  and  women.    Per  pair,  75  oents. 

There  are  eight  sixes  of  Indian  Clubs— four  of  long  clubs,  and  four  of  short  ones.  N<is.  1  and  2  are  for  woman  mmI 
youth  :  Nos.  3  and  4  for  men.    Price  of  Clubs,  per  pair,  9L75  tu  94. 

Tlie  Wand  has  ei(;ht  plain,  cquni  faces.  It  is  seven-eighths  inch  thick  for  men  and  women,  and  three-fourths  Inch 
for  boys  and  girls.    Price  20  cents  ;  vitli  metallic  balls.  75  centa 

J.  W.  SCHERKIERflORN  &  CO.,  Maniifkcturers, 

430  imoOIHB  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Watson's  Manual  of  Calisthenics 

Contains  a  complete  conrse  of  physical  exercises,  wrriiouT  ArPARATtrs.  It  has  all  needftti  directions,  rales,  nnd  expla> 
nations,  with  sections  on  phonetics  and  reepiration.  The  exerciaea  are  nrnmged  In  Hceordanoe  with  weU-known  prlnci< 
plea  of  anMlomy,  physlolojsj',  acd  hyidene.  Tliey  Imve  been  thoroughly  tested,  secnring  the  hsppiest  resnltH.  These  ex- 
ercises, practiKcd  hnbitniilly  and  energetically,  cannot  fail  to  yield  grace,  nglllty,  suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  rc»> 
bust  health  and  power  of  endurance.  Almost  any  school-mom  or  parlor  will  suffice  for  tlie  exerciaor. .  For  tlioss  who 
■ae  the  piano  to  enliven  tli«  exercises,  there  to  ninstc,  prepared  by  the  best  masteis. 

Tlie  book  is  richly  ilinstrnted  ;  is  printed  on  superior  paper,  and  liountl  in  best  style.  A  TSvttwer  writes  :  "This  la 
tlie  most  elaboniie  and  sntisfsctory  attempt  yet  made  t*)  apply  praicticall.v  to  edncaUonal  purposes  the  groat  tniths  ni 
physioloisy.  relating  to  physical  cnltnre  as  '  'rniiiin;;.  To  tliuse  in  niitUoriiy  It  is  a  pnidtlvo  duty  to  pniiniMo  tlie  circuW 
lion  of  this  bo«>k  by  every  means  In  tlieir  p<i«*er.  All  who  have  the  phyilent  welfare  of  the  linmaii  race  at  heart,  and  un- 
derstand how  powerless  the  intellect  is  to  contend  against  tlie  bunlen  of  a  Icehie  frame,  are  oqually  interested  in  its 
teachings,  and  answerable,  eiHi  in  his  own  spliers,  however  small  it  be,  for  the  conseqnences  of  neglecting  them.** 
Coyles  for  examination  maiU-..  ->n  receipt  of  $1.00. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


lIKXf^«C.O»f^OJP£S». 


Toe  dcmandB  of  modern  cnltnre,  by  compelling  closer  attention  to  the 
Btndy  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  make  a  JLeiu  a«  ueces«ary  to  a  student's 
outfit  ae  a  pen  or  a  pencil. 

The  student  of  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and,  in  short,  of  any  of  the 
Natural  Sciences,  has  constant  need  of  a  magnifier  of  lower  or  higlier 
power,  according  to  his  advancement  and  skill  in  manipulation*  Those 
shown  in  the  cuts  have  been  selected  as  most  useful  and  convenient  for 
beginners.  Tliese  instrnments  arc  of  German  manufacture,  and  hare  a  firsts 
class  reputation  in  Euro)K)  and  in  tliis  country.  They  are  simple  enough  to 
be  eai^ily  managed  by  the  young,  and  yet  are  by  no  mcaua  toys.  They  can- 
v.not  be  compared  with  the  worthless  '^  dollar  microscopes^'  largely  advertised* 
No.  1  is  a  simple  magnifier,  with  two  lenses,  strongly  mounted  in 
brass.  It  has  a  power  of  ten  diameters  or  one 
hundred  areas.  It  is  used  in  examining  flowei's, 
seeds,  insect^,  fossils,  and  a)l  objects  of  consider- 
able size.  The  focus  is  readily  adjusted  by  a 
screw,  and  can  be  adapted  to  the  irregularitiea 
of  the  object.  It  is  useful  to  business  men  in  ex* 
amining  bank-notes  and  currency.    • 

Priee  In  Paper  Box  •l.M* 

No.  l.-HaK«lJEe. 

]!ffo.  3  is  a  Com2yound  Microscope,  of  simple  and  strong  construction. 

Its  power  is  fifty  diameters,  or  two  thousand  five  hundred 

.  ai-eas,  magnifying  enough  for  all  ordinary  studies.    It  if 

used  in  examining  minute  plants  and  animalculie,  cell 

structures,  or  small  objects,  whether  mounted  or  ud- 

mounted.     Aocompanying  this  instrament  are  glaM  slidea 

for  holding  liquids,  or  whatever. is  to  be  examined,  and 

pliers  for  examining  minute  objects.    It  is  well  made  o< 

burnished  brass,  and  put  up  in  a  neat  wooden  box. 

Price  §6.    By  Hall,  prepaid,  «^.7^. 

Mounted  objects  of  superior  class  per  dozen*  $2. 

"  A  good  micro$eope  ii  a  most  appropriate  teacher's  giJV* 

Eureka  Slated  Blackboards,  Ready  Made. 

Of  tiiMe  ttnrlraned  Boards  we  U%e,  in  neat  light  flnmrea,  tb^e  sizes : 

»-"    8*ft.x3»ft 6.»U-»    4ft.x6ft V'-^^S 

»— *♦    Sft.x4& 7.00  I  AnyftU«loorjIar,persq.a...       60 

Aim##*wf<««acti«i*nrf/hiffM».«Mli  board  axtim IM 


«...-«n.<^ ^        J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  COl 

430  Broome  St.,  Nei?r  York. 

tar  99ttA  tbr  our  LWt  ^r  ^*  ArttelM  fbr  Brery  8cliool.» 


BOOKS    FOE   TEACHEES, 


BY 


J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  COMPANY. 

430    BROOME    STRISET,   y.    Y. 


8«it(y  moll  for  thtprieetnunea.   WImh  Mnt  by  BspNM,  tO  p«  em  will  b«  dedoeM. 


ABtrtcn  BaoottoMq  Monthly,  1864»  bawl*.  It 
Amsrican  EdacnUonal  Monthlj,  ISff^  ••  9 
Amertvn  Bdaoattoul  Monthly,  1861^      «       t 

Abbotrt  Teacher.    lUaetrated 1 

Amerioin Xducatlon.    Miaefleld 1 

American  luatttutiona.    De  TocqaerlUe. 1 

AmericMi  Journal  of  Idncatloa.  MTola,«Mhf 

American  Literatnrab    CleTelaad S 

American  Kormal  flohoola • 1 

American  Pedagogy.    Barnard. 9 

American  Teacuort  and  Bdueaton.    BarttMrd  t 

Aacbam'aScbaolmaatec;  Ac 9 

Astronomy  of  the  Bible.    Mitchell 1 

GUlethenlc*    Waiaon'a  MannaL    Unatntod  1 

Olaaaical  Uteratore.    OleTeland 9 

OomparatlTe  Oeonaph;r.    Bitler. 1 

Oompendlum  of  Bigiiah  Literatora.  OUreUiid  9 

Derivation  of  Words.    TMneh •»..••  I 

Dictionary  of  Mathematlca.    DaTieaAPeck..  4 

BarthandMan.    Qoyot 3 

Educational  Aphoriama.    Barnard 9 

Education  of  Olrla.    Baunev 

Education,  History  of 1 

Education  in  Europe    Barnard 8 

Engliah Iiuig«i«e I  ItaBtraotuio 9 

Education,  InteUeotoal,  Moral  and  PhyiloaL 

Herbert  Spenoer 1 

English  LiterBlnre  of  IMhOentary.  Okvalaad  9 

English  Pedagogy.    Barnard 9 

riTe  Hundred  lOstakea  Ooxzeotad 

Fi'snch  Pedagogy • 9 

eerman  Bdocaiors t 

German  Schools  and  Pedagogy.    Barnard....  9 

Oraded  Schoola.    Wells. 1 

Oymnastica  and  OsUsthenica.  Watson.  Illttit  9 

Kgher  Ohitetlan  Bdncation.    Dwight I 

Hymns  for  Schools,  and  Tunes 

XnstttnAe  Leelaroa.    Bsftes 1 

Loch  Amsden,  a  Tale,  Pedagogical 1 

Iiogliog  Maiinmattna,   Dwim »..  1 


Lawyw  in  Sohool  Poon $k  1 

Methods  of  InstmctUm. '  Wfckenham 1 

Methods  of  Teaehsra'iBstitntsB.    Bates 

Military  Schoola,    Barnard t 

MUton.  with  Notea and  Index,    devekad...  9 

March's  Stady  of  the  English  Language 

Modem  Philology.    Dwlght 9 

My  Sehoola  and  Schootmasfesrs.    Hugh  Miller  1 
National  Bducattional  Association.  StVortrmits  9 

eormal  Method  of  Teaching.    Holbrook 1 
ormal  Training.    Baasell I 

Obserring  FaonltiesL    Burton 

Papers  ftat  the  Teacher.  Barnard.  1  Tola.,  each  9 

PsrspeotlTek    Bartholomew 1 

Peataloud  and  Peatalosaianiam.    Halfmor...  t 

Physioal  Oeogmphy.    Warren 9 

Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlda.    MltebeU 1 

pii»p«)ar  Aatronomy.    MltoheD. 1 

Pronouncing  Oaaalaer  of  the  World !• 

Pulpit  A  Boatrum.  Paaph.  fierlaLM  Koo.  each 

Punctnatian.    WUaoa  ...•••... 

Bhetorio.    Blair t 

School  Amuaementa.    Bool.... l 

School  Architecture.    Barnard.... 9 

School  Economy.    WIckersham,. 1 

School  OoTemment    Jewell 1 

Sohool  Life  Ezperienoa.    Orentt...**., , 

Sohool  and  School  Master 1 

Science  of  Education.    Of4sB 1 

SUto  EdncaUonal  AssociaUona.    95  Portraits^  9 

Teacher's  Assistani    Horthond 1 

Teacher's  Examiner.    Stone 

Teachers' MotiTSSL    Mann 

Teacher  and  Paxenl    Morthend 1 

Theory  and  Practice  of  TSaching.    Psga 1 

Tkne  Oeder  of  Studies.    BiU 

Unconscious  Tuition.    Huntington 

Universal  Edncatiao.    Mayhew 1 

Universal  Uteratnre,  Botta's  Ha*^-Book.. 
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WebataTs Quarto Dfotioastfy.  Be  Bd.]ltaatllfO 


WORKS  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING. 


I  Oral  rssarms.    Half  mor. 
Oalkina'  Primary  Object  Lssaonsi . 


LUienthal  4  Allyn's  Elementary  Instmotloa.. 
MIssPeabody'sSlndMgartanOnlda.. 


800 

180 

40 

180 


Sheldon's  Elementary  Instmcttoa ..»«  9  00 

Shekkm'a  Model  Lssaona  on  Objeols 9  00 

Welch's  Object  Leeeons.    lOmo 00 

Wfflson'sMsnualofOltfootlKCH^... Iff 


SPEAKERS,  DIALOGUE  BOOKS,   ETa 


Asorloaa  Bpeakar.    (Paper) S    10 

ArtofSztempoiiaSpeakiaMr.    Bantaln. 180 

Book  of  Oratory.    SarshaO.    Uno 1  Tf 

Comic  Speaker,    (Paper) 10 

Debater.    McEDlgoU ITS 

DecUmatkm  for  the  Million.  PsrtL^Poetiyi 

.    rL—Dialognes ;  UL— Prose.    Bsch 00 

Dialoguee,  Noe.  1.  9,  8  k  A    (Paper)    Bach..      10 

Bloeution.    Bronson 9  00 

Entertaining  Dialogusa 1  38 

BxhibiUon  Speaker.    19mo 1  90 

~-      -    '     "  -----      J  ^ 

,  18B 

900 

1  78 

60 

00 

1  90 

10 

1  88 

9 


First  Book  of  Oratosf. 

FreeSpeaker.    Fowb 

Sums  Paatimea.   TM)leauz 

Humorous  Syeaker.    Oldham.    Itmo.. 

r.?UleOrator.    Northend 

Little  Speaker.    Northend 

KaUonai  Orator.    Borthend 

Hatienal  Speaker.    (Paper) 

Kational  Speaker.    i3mo 

Kew  American  Speaker. 


Vew  Union  Bpeakar.    PhOhrttk  ..^ 9 

New  York  Speaker l 

"One  Hundred  "Ualogueo.    Fowlo 1 

Original  Dialoguea.    Sacfant.... 1 

Parlor  DiumaiL    Fowla , 1 

PatrlotloEloquenoe.... 1 

Patriotic  8p«>aker.    ^per) 

Patriotic  Speaker.    Raymond.... 1 

Primary  Speaker.    Sherwood... ., 

Primary  Standard  Speaker.    Ssigent 

Sabbath  School  Scrap  Book.    New  Ed 1 

Sohool  Bialcguea.    Lorell I 

Sohool  Dialagnoo-    Northsnd 1 

School  Exhibition  Book 

9 
9 
1 
1 
,  1 
1 
1 


School  Speaker.    Sandera.    12mo., 
Standard  Speaker. 


Sargent., 


J  Spoaliqf 
United  StatM  Speaker. 
UnWersal  Speaker.    i9mo., 
Toung  American's  Speaker.    Umo  • 
Tonng^aaksb    LovaD . 


The  Mow  American  School  DiaioCT«  Book,  Just  published.    Fat>«r,  40c ;  Cloth,  dOe 


^txman  in  IJtibltc  Zclpols. 

The  best  Books  now  in  general  use  are 
AHy^S  JRuditnents  of  the  German  Language.    S0.-35,  and 
AHN'S  Oerman  Method,  by  Oehlschlaeger.    ^1.00.. 

0^  Specimen  Copies  sent  gratis  to  Teachers  applying  for  the  same. 
mf^  Large  Stock  of  German  Books.    Catalogues  gratis. 

K  STEIGER,  17  North  WHUam  St.,  New  York, 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE  FOR 

Wedgewood's  Government  and  Laws  of  theU.S. 

A  C^mpreliAmite  View  of  the  Jiise,  ProgreM,  aji4  Prentf.nt  Organua- 
tion  oftlhe  State  and  Kutiomd  Gotemmcnts, 

It  contains  the  iyrf»/iy/»m  of  law  ni'hlch  every  citizen  should  possess  to  enable  him  to  di&char^  with 
intelligence  acd  fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  affairs  with 
perfect  salety  to  himself  and  justice  to  others.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  ablest  jurists, 
who  commend  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.  A  perusual  of  the  table  of  contents  and  a  single  cliapter 
will  convince  any  mtelligent  voter  of  the  need  of  the  knowledge  presented. 

It  is  Strictly  a  SuBscRimoN-Booic.  Reliable,  active  men  and  women,  who  wish  to  do  good  and 
make  money,  can  do  both  by  canvassing  for  this  book.  Some  of  our  Agents  arc  making  over  5 too  a  week. 
A  Circular,  giving  'I1tle-page,  Tabic  of  ContentSt  Testimonials,  and  SiJecimcn  pages,  with  Agency  docu- 
ments, will  be  sent  on  application.    Territory  carefully  assigned,  and  liberal  inducements  oflered  to  Agents. 

J.  W.  6CHEEMERH0RN  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

430  Broome  Street,  New  York., 
tJ^  Sfttd  for  our  eomplete  LUt  of  Bool'8,  Mtrpa^  C/icrt*.  and  School  MercJuivdise. 


THE    PHRENOLOGICAL    JOURNAL. 

FIRST  CLASS  MONTHLY. S.  K  WELLS,  Editor. 

Devoted  to  Ethnology.  Physiology,  rhreuology.  Ppycholog-y.  Sociology,  Educa- 
tion, Art,  Literature,  with  mcasorcs  to  Reform,  ElcTste,  and  Im- 
prove Mankind  Physically  and  Spiritually. 

Trrms  :— A  New  Volume,  the  47th,  commences  with  the  January  Number.    Published  Monthly,  in 
quarto  forms,  at  J3.00  a  year,  in  advance.     Sample  numbers  sent  by  first  pORt,  30  cents.     Clubs  of  Ten  or 
more,  J2.00  each,  per  copy,  and  an  extra  copy  to  Agent.    Teachers  and  Clergymen  supplied  at  Club  rates. 
Address, 

S.  R.  TVIiLLS,  FnbUsher, 

388  Broadway,    New  York. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

SCHOOL  DESKS  ai\d  SETTEES, 

Constrttctetl  on  '^Physiological  PHncij^les,^^ 

(GEORGE  MUNOEirS  PATRNT.) 
«-  ILLUSTIIATED  CIRCULARS  AN4)  PRICK  LISTS  sent  on  ol)plication. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
430  Broome   Street,  New  York, 


Teacijers,  Parents,  and  all  persons  interested  in  Schools,  and 
improved  Text-Books,  arc  invited  to  examine — 

EDWAI^DS   &    WEBB'S 

imlgfiral  ^thffol  ^ti\kt$. 

These  Readers  are  new,  nnd  contaiD  decided  improvements  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  every  prnctical  educator. 

They  present  a  great  variety  of  fresh  and  valuable  selections,  admirably  adap- 
ted to  interest  and  profit  the  pupil.  They  are  made  in  a  very  neat  and  substan- 
tial manner,  and  for  l)eauty  and  distinctness  of  te.xt  and  illustration,  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  text  book  heretofore  published.  ] 

The  Analytical  Speller,  by  Edwards  and  Warren,  makes  a  great  advance 
in  its  department,  and  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  thorongh  and  practical 
teachers. 

First  Reader 28  Cents,     I     Foarth  Reader 10.90  Cents. 

Hecond  Reader 50      •*  Fifth  Reader 1.25      " 

Third  Reader 75      »*  |     Sixth  Reader..: l.CO      " 

Analytical  Speller 26  Cents. 

Single  seta  of  the  Analytioal  Beaders*  or  parte  of  aeta*  will  be  ftimiahed  for  ez- 
aminatlon  at  one-half  the  price.  After  examination,  if  the  books  are  returned  to 
the  publishers  free  of  expanse  and  in  good  order,  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

3ISASON   BROTHERS,  Publishers,  4 

506  BllOADWAT.  NEW  YOBK, 
154  THE  MONT  STBEET,  BOSTON. 


THE  NEW  ECLECTIC 

Is   a   ConipendUinh  of  the  ^nost  valuable   current 
Periodical  Literature. 


.  ^ 

^Sr  Selects  from  Reviews  and  Magaxines  in  Europe  and  America,  representing  every  variety  o 
thought  and  opinion,  and  embracing  every  important  department  of  Literature. 

^gST  As  an  exponent  of  the  best  thought  and  culture  of  the  age,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  Lawyers,  Doc- 
tors, Ministers,  Merchants,  Teachers,  Artists,  Scientific  Students,  and  reflecting  men  and  women  in  every 
calling  of  life, 

83^  OooA  matter,  good  type,  good  paper.  Over  1,500  pages,  >er  annum,  carefully  indexed  and  pre- 
pared for  binding.  *  ^^-vrK/s^-^-vW 

The  MARCH  NUMBER  will  be  very  attractive.  Will  contain  two  new  Poems,  by  Tennyson. 
Highly  interesting  articles  by  Matthew  Arnold,  Hon.  W.  E.  GUuUton*,  Francu Power  Cobbe,  A  New 
Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,"  ai;d  one  by  Anihony  TroUop*. 

Interesting  Scientific  Memoranda.  Reviews  of  New  Publications,  and  a  Miscellany  of  Notes  Literary, 
Humorous,  etc  ,       ,      ^  .,  ,      ^   ^, 

Thu  New  MagMine  i$  warmly  endorsed  by  the  Freu  throughout  the  country. 
Sut)Soription  Price,  $4.00  per  Annum. 

ly  A  Specimen  number  will  be  addressed  for  as  Cents,  upon  appUcation  to  the  Publishers. 

TURNBULL  fitlMURDOCH, 

49   LBXINQTON  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 


ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  McHOOL. 


AIl>S  TO  SCHOOL  DISCJPZTXl-:.    500  Certlflcates,  Checks.  Cards,  etc $1  95 

(They  save  Uxue  of  Becord-KeepJng,  and  reduce  '*  llcwarda  "  to  i)erfect  System.) 

AltlTHMETICAL  FORMS  ANJi  GEOMETRIC A,Jj  SOLIDS,  in  box 3  00 

JlLACK-ROARDSf  vnih  per/eel  tlatt  turface,  neatly  framf  d,  ready  made  i 

No.  1.  Biae  2  feet  by  3  feet ^,^  yTO    No.  4.  BizeSfi  feet  by  4)^  feet 9  SO 

2.    "    2>ifeetby3>ileot /»  i?5  6.     •«    4fe€tby6foet 19  OO 

S.    "    S  feet  by  4  feet. 7  liO    Any  size  to  order,  per  square  foot OO 

Same  sizes  in  black-walnut  flrames,  each  board  extra.  1  OO 

Black-boards.  Spebical,  for  Matlicmatical  Geography,  etc—See  "  Geographical  List." 

n  L  A  C /C -  li  O  LR i>  H  UH  R  E  R  S  : 

No.  0.  Shoop-skln,  small  aize,  per  dozen..  j^;9  00    Ko.  8.  Lamb-skiD,  fine  long  bleached  wool  5  OO 

1.  **          regular  Bizo,      *■         ...3  00           4.  Brussels,  NEW  and  neat /!  OO 

2.  *'         longer  wool,  better  finish  4  OO          5.  Cbahois-bkik,  pat'd,  very  gnpcrior  6  OO 

nLACK-liOAlin  EASELS  :  No.  1.  Single,  $3  SO.     No.  2.  Double 4  OO 

if  LAC  h' -ROAR  J)  A' f/'i*/v>  7^7'— Hammond's.    Complete  and  substantial,  each 0  OO 

nLACK'ROARjy  POINTICRS  (or  MAP  POINTERS). 

No.  1.  Plain,  lengths  from  2}^  to  5  ft.,  each  $0  30    No.  2.  auno  size,  with  porcelain ksoba,  each  40 

ROOK' CAR  72 Jli^i^S— Manchester's.  For  boys  and  girls,  very  popular,  two  slsea,  each. ...        SO 

CALL'JiELLS.forToacheTs*  Desks,  varied  styles,  silvered, $1  to  3  SO 

CLOCK  A\I>  GLORE,    Combined.      Timby's.. »S  OO 

C'/iOC7i 6'.  for  School-room  Walls,  Drop  OcUigon,  8  day fl  OO 

*•  Round  Corner,"  Lever,  Sin  dial G  OO 

COMVOSJTIOy-PAPER—  *An  Educational  Novelty  "—3  Nos.,  per  quire 40 

CRA  YO  2s  S — ** Eureka."    DuHtlcss  and  economical  (somewhat  like  Talc),  i>er  100 SO 

Chalk  from  Walthani,  p  r  gross,  40  eta.  :  Colored,  per  gross J  SO 

CRA YOX- HO  LJ} t: U.    Just  invented  and  patented,  each 2S 

CROQ  fJPJ  T .    Complcto  net,  and  book  in  box — excel  lent  style  for  schools 10  OO 

CURE-ROOT  RLOCK.    In  neat  paperbox.. 75 

DESKS  AXD  SETTEES  "  on  Physiological  Principles."    (See  Illustrated  Circular.) 

OY3rXASTIC  AVPARATUS—Dnrci\i-\ie\\^,  Rings,  Clubs.  Wands,  etc.  : 

Domb-Beixs.— Nos.  1  and  2.    For  boys  and  girls,  per  pair ISO 

No.  3.  For  ladies  and  youth,  per  jmir,  75  cte.   No.  4.  For  men,  per  pair 75 

H  AND-RiNoa.  —No.  1.  For  boys  and  gii-la,  per  pair,  75  cts.  No.  2,  For  men  and  women,  per  pr.  7S 

Indiax  CiiUBS  —Four  bIzch  short  chibs,  and  four  of  long.    Per  pair $1  XS  to  6  OO 

Wands.— lught  plain  equal  faces,  each.  30  cts.    Same,  with  metallic  balls,  each 7S 

O  L  OR  E S,  all  iunds  and  sizes.    See  ' '  Special  Geographical  List. " 

IXK'  irjS/iiiS— Sherwood's.    Iron,  lined  with  glass,  patent  locking  cover,  doa 3  SO 

Britannia,  lined  with  gloss,  per  dozen 3  OO 

Heavy  glass  socket,**,  per  doz.  $1.  :    Japanod  iron  covers,  for  same. 90 

Will.'»rd's  sealed  metallic,  per  dozen 9  0(} 

IXK-  K£.vr5— Scarlett's  Patent,  for  ttlling  Ink-wells,  etc.,  each US 

**  KIXD ER  GARTEX  R LOCKS,"  with  patterns,  per  box 1  SO 

MAP  AXD  CHART  SUPPORT.  Adjustable  to  every  size  of  Maps  and  Charte,  Patent'd.70  OO 

Same,  made  of  Black  Walnut 19  00 

MED  A  LS—toT  rewards,  silvered,  now  and  appropriate  designs,  each 9S 

MICROSCOPES.  No.  1.  Simple  brass  moimt'd  adjustable  magnifier,  for  Botany,  Oeology.eto   1  SO 

No.  2.  OomiX>uud  lor  minute  or  mounted  tibjocts,  pliers  and  glas6es,in  box   S  OiP 

MOTTOES  (20),  for  School-room  Walla,  on  tine  card  boards,  in  packet 7S 

MULTIPLICATIOX  WALL-CARDS,  20  inches  by  26  inches... 75 

X  UMERA  L  FRAMES,  superior  style,  100  balls,  $1  2S.  :    Same  144  balls 1  SO 

•*  ORJECT-TEACHIXa  RLOCKS  "—62  Forms  and  Solids,  in  box 3  2S 

SLATE-PEXCIL  SHARPEXER,  self-shari)ening,  very  simple 10 

SLA  TIXO .  • '  E  UR EKA  L TO  UID "  ^Mungers),  for  making  an  enduring  and  unrivalled 

Sii.\TE  ScRPACE  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall,  per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  sq.  ft.). . . .    3  00 

SLATED  X7i7-1KJ?.<»,  convenient  and  economical,  p:r  100 3  00 

SLATE  7il/l*/ilJ if 5,  to  erase  without  water. —No.  1.  Per  100,  $'f.  :  No.  2.  Larger  per  100..:! O  00 

HPELLTXG-STTCKS,  or  "Word-making"  Sticks  for  Primarians,  each IV. 

Fonts  of  letters                       on  card-board,  for  eanio,  in  box  '^.'t 

SEXTEXCE-STJCKS,  for  Primarians  ••  to  build  up  sentences  " AV; 

Sets  of  small  words,  on  card-board,  for  same,  in  box Sfi 

THERMO METERS—FohreDheitScalQ-^t  verybestmake 9  /»^ 

WORD-CARDS,  for  ^Object  Teaching,"  200  common  names,  in  box 1  Sd 
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rHE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

HAVE  JChT  ;  l> 

Two  Full  Car^^""  "^  the  luiw^«,  Now  Crop  Teas. 

7?.033  HALF  CITEST  ■    I?.(H)0  HALF  CHESTS  t>7 1?.!!  (Iff  ft!': 
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J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

430  Broome  St.,  New  York. 
$1.50  per  Annum.  Single  Numbers,  15  cts. 


EuREKALiaUIDSliATINO 

(MuxaxB'i  ImmTiox.      J.  W.  ScnsAKXuioiiir  A  Co.«  MAirurAOTumns.) 

Make9  a  Surface  teJiich  RitaU  iJis  Best  WaU  Slatee, 

If  la  perltocily  Blaek}  never  Crvmbles;  alivays  rentftiiiB  Hard  v^dSntooUu 

I.  i%  racccsBHilly  applied  to  any  kind  of  1)oard  or  wall,  and  it  invalnable  In  renon  \ng  old  woodoa 
BlacklxMirda.  Its  dukability  U  proved  by  twelve  ycars^  severe  use  in  some  of  tbo  beat  "^^loola  in  New 
Bnf  laud  and  New  York     The  Surface  seems  to  improve  with  nse  and  age. 

Any  Teacher,  by  ob»er\Miii}:  ''Directions/'  can  apply  it,  making  pe^ed.  ttat$  twrfae$^  oiuiYalled  i^ 
ooior,  nnooUiness,  and  durabUity. 

Price  :  Quarts,  $:).0()  ;  PmTs,  $1.75.    6  p,  e.  diecou/U  on  5  gals. ;  tO  p.  c.  on  10  gaU, 

One  qnart  will  cover  100  »q.  ft.  ITcnce  it  makes  a  cmAF  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coat  la 
aaonph.    New  surface  rccjtiirci?  two  conts  or  more.    It  is  pnt  np  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  tent  by  ozpreta. 

CAUTION.— The  e:ureka  Lkjitid  Slatino  is  the  Orioinjll  lAquid  Slating~->M  ,nni  ZJ^i/W 
Blackboard  everoflurcd  for  sale.  Itu  grroat  success  has  called  out  several  imitations;  -'tomvct  trie 
produce  the  perfecUy  itmoofh,  enduring,  dead-black  tutface  <tf  the  Bubeka.    It  u  roaiTiYo"  l^'''ce8,  the 

iXUTB  SURFACB  WIIICU  WILL  NOT  OLAKE.  'V   1  Ork,  aS  the 

Prominent  Educators  almost  everywhere  can  tpeak  for  Subbka  BLAmre ;  and  i0#  « 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING^'f^olfSlelrt 

The  Enreka  Liqnid  Slatin;*  Tfin  al^vays  give  satlslkctlon  when  j»rop«rVv  applied.  L     n^.     a, 

XTOUND.PHlLBRIClCSapt.  Public  Schools,^"  *'®*^»  ^l. 

We  hare  nttd  Enrelca  Slating  on  onr  black1>onrds  since  1804 ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sa*  Ax  10  best 
superior  to  the  best  stone  slates.         C.  6.  CLARK,  Master  Bigelow  Grammar  School,  S.  ' 

I  have  used  it  nine  years,  and  it  seems  to  imnrove.    Prom  mv  own  experience  I  think  It  will  last 
nrrr  tbabs.  E.  ROBBINS.  Principal.    New  Ilavet^  Coim,,  April  83, 1866. 


SunerinUndenCe  Office,  Troy,  N.  F.,  Jnnr  •«,  ISM. 
I  Imagine  nothing  l)etter.       EDW.  DAN^FORTU,  Supt,  i 


It  gives  excellent  satisfkction ;  I  can  Imagine  nothing  l)etter.       EDW.  DAN^FORTU,  Supt,  Schools. 

Tonr  Eoreka  Slating  is  wonderfhl.      I  applied  it   to  old   blackboards.     They  are  like  stone 

tktte.  O.  R.  WILLtS,  Principal  Alexander  InsUtnte,  White  Plains,  N.  T 

Office  Superintendent  Public  Sehoole.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1867. 

**EimEKA  Liquid  BLATino''  covers  over  ttoelve  thousand  feet  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  coat  of  abont 

$1 ,000.    We  arc  well  paid.    It  is  Car  superior  to  anything  which  I  know.  ANS  ^N  SMYTH. 

EuRVKA  Slatino  is  on  blackboards  in  my  school.    They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  ilght,  and  are 

smoother  than  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICKOFF,  Principal,  Cinunnati,  Ohio. 

I  have  used  It  ten  years.    It  is  slate  color,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  e^lossy. 

O.  8.  COOK,  Principal  No.  ft,  Daj  m,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  1U„  March  10, 18M. 
for  fifteen  years  I  have  used  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  with 
varions  preparations.    I  have  tried  onarry  elate.    For  three  ycarti  I  have  used  boards  and  plaster  wall, 
coated  with  *'  Eureka  Slating,'*  and  nave  found  them  superior  to  any  other  surface. 

ALONZO  J.  nOWE,  Prln.  Prep.  Dcpt.,  Chicago  University 
Mbion  Commercial  CoHeqe,  Alidiigan,  May  8, 1864. 
We  find  **  Eureka  Slating''  surface  equal  to  the  best  stone  slates.        (IION.)  IliA  MAYIIEW,  PrMi 

National  BuHnesn  College,  Chicago,  May  SS,  18G($. 
We  have  used  it  in  onr  four  College  bnjldingii,  on  common  wallH  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds  oni 
hopes  in  fineness  and  durability.  n.  O.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President;  D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary 

IndianaixUU  Female  TnMUuU,  Ind.,  March  12, 1S06. 
For  four  years  we  have  used  Eureka  Slating,  with  complete  satisfhction,— on  wood,  papered  walls. 
And  hard  finish.    I  prefer  it  to  real  slat*,  because  the  sorCsce  is  as  good,  with  advanta<n;  of  unbroken 
surface  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  IlEWES,  President. 

St.  Joseph,  Iiit$ouri,  Am?.  38, 18QS. 
It  is  eaaily  applied,  and  makes  a  bcantifhl  and  perfect  blackboard  surlkce.       E.  B.  NEELY, 

Supt.  Pitb.  Schools. 
Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  }Vinona,  March  IS,  1866. 
Onr  blackboards  are  of  "  Eureka  Slating."    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.    It  is  equal  to  best  Vor 
mont  and  Lehiirh  slates,  besides  bcim;  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

*  *H.         *  WM.  F.  PHELPS,  PrinclpiU 

Besides  above,  we  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  teachers  and  school-cfflcers  in  the  land. 


Eureka  S£.ated  Bi.a€kboard!»,  Ready  MADE. 

Of  these  unrivalled  Boards  we  always  have,  with  oeat  white  wood  fVames,  these  sixes: 

1— sizeSa.xSfl $S.50;       I      4— sizeStfL  x4i ttJ»; 

a-  "  2tft.x3* 5.25;  5—  "   4ft.x6ll W.W; 

S—  **  8fl.x4ft 7.00;       |       Anr  sire  to  order  per  sq.  ft 69; 

Same  Htee  in  black  walnut  framUy  each  board  extra IJOKL 

J.  W.   Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

480   Elxrooxixo   Sit.,   ]N'o-w^  'JTovlaLm 


AND  SOLD  BY  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  HOUSES  GENERALLY. 


American  Educational  Monthly; 

AN   ■ 

Independent  Teachers'  Magazine, 

DSVOTXD  TO 

*  POPULAR   INSTRUCTION  AND  LITERATURE. 

if/f  

The  purpose  of  tlie  publishers  is  to  make  the  Monthly  a  faithful 

record  of  Educational  progress,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  and 

assist  the  reciprocal  elevation  of  teachers,  parents,  and  schools,  believing 

that  the  healthful  and  permanent  advancement  of  either  can  be  secured 

and  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  each  of  the  others. 

?tions  bearing  upon  education  and  school-management  will  be 

}  its  pages  by  able  writers,  and  from  every  point  of  view  ;  the 

^sion  of  opinion,  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for  justice  and 

eing  not  merely  tolerated  but  earnestly  invited, 

|dle  Magazine  in  its  own  niche,  unpretending  but  thorough,  and  remarkably 
r  is  TAe  American  Educational  AUutkly.  Without  the  rampant  self-assertion 
^•of  most  educational  enthusiasts,  It  discusses  with  earnest  common-sense  the  short- 
'  ar  public  schools,  revealing  a  condition  of  things  that  ought  to  be  known  be- 
yond  the  limits  of  the  profession  it  addresses.  There  are  ho  parents  who  might  not  derive 
large  benefit  from  a  monthly  perusal  of  this  little  Magazine,  and  few  teachers  of  the  old 
ririme  tha«%vould  not  be  put  to  confusion  at  the  distance  they  have  been  left  behind  by  the 
advance  of  educational  science.  Particularly  desirable,  we  should  think,  for  teachers  are 
the  resume  of  events  in  the  department  of  Educational  Intelligence,  and  the  clear,  candid 
sucements.of  the  unusually  well-done  reviews  of  text-books  and  other  works  which  come 
within  the  peculiar  province  of  the  teacher. — Round  Tablcy  June  I,  1867. 

This  liv^y  and  independent  Monthly  does  good  service  in  the  cause  of  education. — 
American  ]%ituralistj  July,  1867. 

The  l||ding  Educational  Journal  in  America. — Louisville  Journaly  October,  1867. 

Thb  Magazine  is  not  filled  up,  as  many  educational  journals  are,  with  dry  reports  of  the 
bminess-meetings  of  Institutes  and  Associations,  but  contains  able  and  instructive  articles  on 

t~  ^  subjects  of  practical  importance  to  all  interested  in  education. — Savannah  (Ga.)  News  ana 

fy  .V  HfTtf^  Jan.  15,  1868. 

It  is  manifestly  a  very  admirably-conducted  Magazine.     The  articles  are  short  and  com- 
prehensive.    The  matter  is  valuable,  and  always  within   the  scope  of  the  JournaL     Its 
\  observations  upon  the  specific  subjects  of  schools  are  full  of  thought  and  of  a  very  useful 

^  nature.     Its  notices  of  books  and  criticisms  are  just  and  intelligent,  and  we  aie  doing  a 

service  to  the  cause  of  Education  in  commending  the '  work  to  the  special  attention  of 
^  teachers. — National  Intelligencer^  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  a8,  1868. 

From  time  to  time  new  features  will  be  introduced,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  materially  increase  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Monthly. 
Original  articles  of  sterling  merit  are  solicited,  and  will  be  paid  for  when 
used.  Agents  wanted  in  every  locality.  Agent's  circular  and  sample 
copies  will  be  sent  when  asked  for. 

The  Monthly  contaiiw  from  fo/ty  to  forty-eight  pages,  each  number, 
making  a  yearly  volume  of  about  500  pages  of  interesting  and  useful 
matter,  from  many  of  our  best  educational  writers,  and  on  subjects  of 
importance  to  teachers  and  school-officers. 

Price  pef  year. .$1. 50 

Single  copies 15 

Bound  volumes,  for  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867 2.00 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
\  ^  430  Broome  St.,  New  York, 


SCHOOL  PROPERTIES  FOR  SALE,  RENT,  OR  EXCHANGE. 

The  Amuojui  IfDOOinozfAL  Morthlt  is  read  by  moat  of  the  Principals  and  School  Proprietorein  the  eoanlrv, 
heace  we  have  aapaiaUeled  fitcUites  for  learaia^  of  penons  who  desire  to  Jbw/,  <«//,  or  txehani»  School  Property. 
)iy  oar  plaa  Schoeb  maj  be  offered  wiihoat  expomre  to  the  ea&barrassment  of  a^m   mmnwnttmtmtt, 

TBRM8.— Five  per  ccat.  comaiiatioa  upoa  the  amount.  Thii  commiasioa  la  due  as  sooa  as  transfer  of 
property  b  agreed  to.  No  sale  will  be  undertaken  without  the  payment  of  a  prelimiaary  fee  of  fire  doUarj  (for 
the  advertisement  aad  corresaondeace).  Thii  may  be  deducted  from  the  fiaal  commissioa.  For  negotiatiaf 
the  rtnilHg  of  School  Properties  the  same  as  for  sales ;  the  Commissioa  being  estimated  on  rent  for  oae  year. 

Subscribers  to  the  Amoucam  Educational  Moxthlt,  aad  those  who  become  sabsctibers  ($1.50  per  aaaum), 
may  obiaia  particulan  of  properties  by  addressing,  with  stamp, 

1.  W.  SCUBRUEaHOKN*  430  BrMoi*  St.*  New  T«rk. 


1 6  —FOR  SALE— Academv  In  Central  N.  Y.  Mala 
building  40x61  feet }  Wing  27x33  feet,  two  stories  high, 
substantial  frame.  Has  been  in  operation  six  years. 
Average  attendance  over  One  Hundred.  Three  acres 
Ian  '  with  choice  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Location  healthy 
and  pleasant.  A  Library,  Telescope,  Philosophical 
:  nd  Chemical  Apparatus,  Piano,  Cabinet  of  Minerals 
and  Fossils,  School  and  Household  Fttmiture.  Price, 
$6,503;  $5,0.0  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 

23.— FOR  SALE— Private  Commercial  Coilcfe  la 
the  City  of  New  Yorlc  Price,  f  i,u>3  for  Furniture  and 
Good  WUL  Furniture  is  superior  and  would  cost  the 
entire  price  demanded.  The  School  has  been  establish- 
ed  several  rears,  has  been  always  fiburisblng,  aad  is  very 
favorably  located.  Declining  health  iadnces  tlie  pro- 
prietor to  dispose  of  it  at  such  low  ratea.  Tiaoafer  made 
to  suit  cuitomcr. 

« 

34.— FOR  SALE— Badness  Cellega  in  Pa.,  Hrvn^ 
bly  located,  Price,  $1,500.  Profits  warraated  l||  pcr 
cent.  Inventory  of  assets  Is  t4,ooc.  Much  advertising 
has  been  done,  and  parcbaeer  would  gain  the  results. 
Arrangement  to  oae  name*  of  present  proprietoiv  for  a 
time,  if  dccired.    Foil  paiticalara  on  application.    In- 


stitution is  well  stocked  with  Furniture  of  all  kinds  iur 
Business  College,  Telegraphic  Instruments,  &c.,  &c. 

il7.— FOR  SALE— In  Cobb.,  a  Boarding  School 
lor  Boya.  House  almost  aew,  two  stories  with  base- 
meat  aad  attic,  containing  26  rooms.  A  good  gymna- 
sium. Three  acres  of  land  and  too  fruit  trees.  Loca- 
tion eligible.  Preaent  proprietor*!  reason  for  selling  it 
ill  healtn.  Price  for  entire  property,  including  good 
will  and  part  of  furniture,  $17,000— a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  which  may  remain  oa  mortgage. 

28.— WANTED— Partner  to  mrchaae  two-thirds 
Interest  in  a  well  known  New  EagUnd  School,  for  both 
sexes.  Building  and  gionad  held  by  trustees.  Present 
parties  have  a  lease  for  fifteen  years.  Price  for  the 
interest  in  school  furniture,  apparatus  and  lease,  $T,loo. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  Institutions  in  New  England. 

39 — ^FOR  SALE— Chartered  Institution  In  Virgin- 
la.  Buildings  of  brick,  new,  40x68  ft.,  two  stories  and 
basement.  Also,  residence.  No  competing  school 
within  too  miles.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  aa  enter- 
prislag  educator,  as  the  obiect  is  more  to  establish  a 
good  School  than  to  obtaio  alarge  price  for  the  Property. 


''?i 


Speakers,   Dialogue   Books,  Etc. 

Seat  6j^  mad  for  pricei  named.    When  sent  by  Sxpreas,  2  J  per  ceuU  discount 

Amarlcaa  Sohool  I>iaIogiua,  Nsw,  (Cloth) .  .$    60 
"  ••  •'        (F»P«r)-      *0 

Atnateur  DmnuM 1  W 

Art  of  Extempore  SpeaUng.    Bnataln 1  SO 

Book  of  Oratory.   MarsbniL    13mo 175 

Debater.     McBlligott 1  60 

Declamation  (or  the  Slilllon.  Pari  L-Poetry : 

n.— Dlalogaea ;  IIL— Prose.    Enoh 80 

Etocntion.     Bronson S  00 

Eloontion.     ariffltli 163 

Elosutioa.     UitoheU , 160 

Entertaining  I>ia3ogiiea............y......  1  '25 

Exhibition  Speaker.   ISmo.. 136 

Exoelaior  Dialogues 1  76 

Free  Speaker.    Fowle 160 

Home  Pastimes.    Tableaux 9  00 


Hamoroos  Spesker.    Oldham.    ISmo., 

Little  Orator.    Northond 

Little  Speaker.    Northend ........ 

'  Natl(»iu  -  Orator,   l^erthend 

Mattonal  SpMhker.  YPapoc) 

National  Speaker.    l2mo.... , 

Netr  Amerioaa  (Speaker.     Zachos . 


1  60 
60 
60 

125 
10 

1  60 

2  CO 


New  Union  Speaker.    PhUbrick 2  26 

New  Tork  Speaker 1  76 

"  One  Hondred  "  Dialognea.    Fowle 1  60 

Original  Dialogues.    Hargent 1  €0 

Parlor  Dramas.    Fowle 1  60 

Patriotio  Eloqnenee 1  75 

PatriotiD  Speaker.    Baymond .    1  76 

Primary  Speaker.    Sherwood 60 

Primary  Spesker.    Philbrick 66 

Primary  Standard  Speaker.    Sargent 00 

Sabbath  School  Scran  Book.    New  £d 1  50 

School  Dialoguea.    Lovell 1  50 

843I100I  Dialognes.    Northend 1  20 

Sohool  Day  Dislognes 1  60 

School  Exhibition  Book 60 

Sohool  Speaker.    San4ers.    12mo 1  60 

Standard  speaker.     Sargent. 2  50 

Union  Speaker.    Sanderj 100 

United  Statea  Speaker.     Lovell 160 

Universal  Speaker.     12mo 160 

Tonng  Amerieaa's  Speaker.    Itmo 100 

Toung  Speaker.    Lovell 190 

100  Choiee  SeleoUons.    (Paper) 30 


WORKS  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING. 

B^msrd's  Oral  Lessons.    (Hoth 2  60    1    Sheldon's  Elementary  Instmetion 3  00 

Oalklns*  Primary  Object  Lessons 1  60        Sheldon's  Model  Lessons  o&  Otjects 2  00 

Hailmaa's  Outlines  Object  Xeaohing 100        Welch's  01:Jeot  Lessons 06 

Hiss  Peabody's  Kindergarten  Ouide 1  60        Willsoi's  Minnal  of  OttJect  Lessons 1  60 

School  and  Mi«CQU«ieoii9  Bootes  .of  all  Undji  si^ppjie4  dt  Pablishers  Imottt  wKoiaaU  priea,     "Whm 
sent  hg  mail*  retail  prices  must  be  charged. 

fiSf-  aSND  FOR  OUR  LIST  OF''  ARttCLES  FOR  EVERT  SCEOOL.^ 

J.  W.  SGHESUfiBHOBir  «  CO.,  Publishers, 

BookaeUers»  and  Wannfaoturers  of  Sohool  Klerchaadlse  of  all  Idads. 

480  lifootne  Street,  A'9W  JToHk. 


GET  THE  MOST  POPULAR 

Botanical  Text-Books. 

BY    ASA    G-RAY,    M.  D. 

FMjr  Profeswr  of  Naiurml  ScUnce  in  Harvard  Uahertlty. 


THIS  SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  presents  tlie  latast  and  most  ac- 
curate principles  and  developmenta  of  the  science,  and  supplies  tbe  most  full,  clear, 
and  admirable  apparatas  for  the  study  of  Botany  in  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges  ever 
prepared  in  this  country,  famishing  a  comprehensive  clasBifieatloii  and  deacription  of  al| 
plants  known  among  us  for  analysis. 

For  comprehensiveness  of  scope,  exactnost  and  clearness  of  detoription,  accurate  and 
scientific  analysis  of  plants,  and  beauty  of  illustration:},  they  have  no  equal. 

HOW  PLANTS  GROW. 

A  Botany  for  Young  People  and  Common  Schools,  intended  as  a  simple  introduction  to 
Htructural  Botany ;  with  popular  Flora,  or  arrangement  and  description  of  Common  Plants, 
both  wild  and  cultivated,  illustrated  by  500  engravings.    Small  4to, 

LESSONS  IN  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY, 

With  a  Copioa<i  Glossary,  or  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Illustrated  by  360  draw- 
ings.   8vo.  ^ 

FIELD,  FOREST,  AND  GARDEN  BOTANY. 

(/n  PrMx,  and  will  be  ready  in  September.)  This  will  be  an  easy  introduction  to  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  Common  Plants  of  the  United  States  (east  of  the  Mississippi),  both 
wild  and  cultivated.  It  will  be  the  popular  and  most  generally  used  Botanical  Olass-Book 
of  the  series.    8vo. 

MANUAL  of  the  BOTANY  of  the  NORTHERN  UNITED  STATES,  &c. 

Witli  twenty  plates,  illustrating  the  Sedges,  Grasses,  Ferns,  Ac,    8vo. 

STRUCTURAL  and  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY,  and  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

(BoUniesl  Text-Book.)    Illoitrated  with  orer  1300  cots.    8vo. 

FLORA  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  UNITED  STATES. 

By  A.  W.  CaAriiAM,  U.  D.    1  vol.    620  pagei. 


@®©)ICS. 


A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Experimental  Demonetration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.  By 
Ceas.  W.  Uliot  and  Fhan&  U.  Stqukh.  Professors  uf  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.    In  cloth,  12mo,  645  pages. 

Robinson's  DifTerential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

For  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Edited  by  I.  F.  QuimiT,  A.  U.,  LL.D.  In  sheep,  8vo. 
i72  pages. 

Kiddle's  New  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

Descriptive  and  Mathematical,  comprising  the  latest  discoveries  and  theoretic  vie  wis 
with  directions  for  the  use  of  the  Globes,  and  for  studying  the  Constellations.  By  Hkkry 
Kiddle,  X,  U.    In  cloth,  12mo.,  284  pages. 

PARADISE  LOST. 

A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
ToBKBY,  of  Harvard  University.    In  cloth,  half  bound,  18mo.,  400  pages. 

4^  Correspondence  and  Orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

IVISON,  PHINNET,  BLAKEMAN  &  (MX, 

47  and  49  Cfreenv  Street,  Ifew  York. 
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J.  W.  SCHHRMBRHOBN  A  Co.,  430  Broome  St.,  N.  ¥. 


The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  Preface : 

llie  present  edition  of  this  work  is  such  a  thorough  reitiodelling  of  the  former  editions*  the  alteratior-f 
of  scheme  are  so  fundamental  and  of  detail  so  namerous,  that  it  devolves  upon  ine  to  state  my  reasons  fo>. 
changing,  in  these  respects^  a  book  with  which  the  public  had  seemed  satisfied  for  fourteen  years,  and  o 
which  there  have  been  prmted  above  twenty  thousand  copies.  Such  reasons  are  owing,  mainly,  to  the 
progress  and  revolution  of  events,  the  changes  in  public  opmion,  and  the  shaping  of  literary  history  since 
1853, — the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 

T1)e  second  marked  change  in  my  book  results,  ofcxnirse,  from  the  necemitv  of  keeping  abreast  with 
the  intellectual  pn^ess  of  the  age, — the  busiest-bnuned  generation  the  world  has  ever  known.  During 
the  last  fourteen  years,  a  large  number  of  authors  ha>^  emerged  from  greater  or  less  obscurity  of  reputation, 
into  assured  prominence  in  their  several  departments  of  litcratnfe  :  and  one  of  mv  most  delicate  tasks  has 
been  to  set  forth  in  these  pages  a  just  record  of  such  developments ;  and  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  deter- 
mine f^irljr,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  comparative  attitude,  as  well  as  the  absolute  literary  status  of  every  pro- 
minent v^Titer.  Tliat  this  has  been,  all  along,  a  work  of  great  and  constant  difficulty  and  embarrass^ment,  I 
netd  hardly  say :  tliat  I  shall  secure  a  unanmious  verdict  in  fiivor  of  my  success  upon  this  point,  it  would 
be  idle  to  hope ;  but  of  this  I  feel  sure,  that  the  most  lenient  criticism  will  be  extended  to  me  from 
those  who  have  most  widely  viewed  and  critically  examined  this  illimitable  field. 

There  is  one  new  feature  of  the  present  edition  which,  I  am  confident,  will  be  nnivenally  acceptable^ — 
the  "  Supplementary  Lists  "  of  secondary  authors,  alphabetically  arranged  and  appended  to  each  decade,  with 
short  notices  of  their  chief  works.  They  are  classed  as  "secondary"  only  in  a  comparative  sense:  for, 
though  they  are  Mrriters  of  greater  or  less  acknowledged  excellence  in  their  particular  paths,  tliey  have  not 
yet  won  such  generally  established  repute  as  to  jitstify  my  representing  them  in  selections.  Of  cotirse  not 
one-fourth  part  of  the  possible  illustrious  roll  is  given  ;  but  those  names  have  been  assigned  a  place  which 
in  the  judement  of  the  author,  possessed  some  element  of  incerest  that  would  make  them  generally  sought 
for.  Of  these  supplementary  writers,  there  are  in  the  first  decade,  twenty-one ;  in  the  second,  nineteen  ; 
in  the  third,  twenty-five ;  in  the  fourth,  thirty ;  in  the  fifth,  forty-one :  in  the  sixth,  thirty-nine  :  in  the 
seventh,  one  hundred  and  eishty-nine  :  in  all,  threb  mundrbo  and  sixty-four,  with  here  and  there  a 
gem  from  one  of  them  ;  while  were  are  thirty  new  authors,  with  more  extended  biographical  Mietches 
and  selections.*       . 

But  the  chief  embarrassment  that  attended  me,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  my  labors,  was  not  so 
much  whom  and  what  to  insert,  as  whom  and  what  to  leave  uninserted.  The  very  difficult— I  mijght  almost 
say  the  impracticable — problem  given  for  tolution  was,  (o  present,  in  a  volume  of  this  size,  a  fair  and  ade- 
quately full  view  of  the  literary  genius  and  products  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  no  one  can  fully 
.\ppreciate  the  perplexity  attending  such  a  task  unless  he  has  gained  some  experimcnta!  knowledge  of  it. 
Conflicting  claims  of  rank,  of  value,  and  of  influence,  both  of  authors  and  of  selections,  were  continually 
forced  u{>on  me  ;  and  there  was  no  court  of  ultimate  appellate  jurisdiction  but  my  own  taste  and  judgment : 
their  decisions,  therefore,  however  deficient,  must  be  accepted. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  say  that  I  can  wish  no  greater  favor  shown  to  this  edition  than  the  former 
editions  received  ;  and,  having  taken  every  pains  to  make  it,  not  toplea<ie  any  particular  clique,  or  sect,  or 
party,  but  in  connection  with  a  hir  and  full  representation  of  the  authors  comprised  in  its  period^  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  education,  in  harmony  with  pure  Christian  morals,  the  best  interests 
of  humanity,  and  the  cause  of  universal  truth,  I  now  commit  it  to  the  judgment  of  that  intelligent  public,  to 
which  a  work  of  such  a  nature  must  always  appeal. 

•  They  are — Archibald  Alison,  Jr.,  ftlatthew  Aniold,  Anne  Barnard,  Horatins  Bonar,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Robert  Browning,  Charles  Dickens,  James  Anthony  Froude,  Thomas  Guthrie,  Henr\'^  Hallam. 
Arthur  Helps,  Douglas  Jerrold,  John  Keat^  pharles  Kingsley,  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  Austin  Henry 
Layard,  Edward  Bulwer  Lytlon,  Hugh  Miller,  Winthrop  Mackworth  Pi-aed,  Adelaide  Anne  Proctor, 
Frederick  W.  Robertson,  Henry  Rogers,  John  Raskin,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Alexander  Smith,  Thomas 
Noon  Talfourd,  Isaac  Taylor,  William- Makepeace  Tliackeray,  Richard  Cbenevix  Trench,  and  Nichcrfas 
Wiseman. 

To  this  note  the  Publishers  would  add  the  following  condensed  sunmiary  of  the  chief  contents  of 
this  new  edition : 

Numb  €f  Auihon  noticed— FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-FIVE. 

Number  of  Selected  Genu,  from  their  WorkM—SIX  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTYTIVO. 

Number  of  R^ertnees  in  the  Notes  to  Revietos  and  Eeeays—FOUR  HUNDRED 

AND  ONE. 

Sent   Pre-paid,  by  Mail,  for  $2  50. 


PACKARB'S   MOHTHtT. 

AN    AMERICAN    MAGAZINE, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  and  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  Young  Men 

of  the  GowUry. 

Subscription  Price— $1  a  year,  in  advance.    Single  copies,  15  cents^ 

TJiis  Maimzfne  is  desij^ned  to  in«»et  the  dcimnd  for  a  flret-class  Yonn^  Men»s  Maffasine  ? 
and  without  nimin^  to  compete,  io  literary  excellence,  with  any  of  tlie  established  MontWies* 
it  will  maintain  a  character  for  intelligent  devotion  to  its  purpose  which  cannot  fkil  to  com- 
mand the  respect  and  cooperation  of  the  class  in  whose  interest  it  labors. 

Each  number  will  contain  a  brief  biojfraphical  sketch,  with  portrait,  of  some  eminent 
AmfTican,  living  or  dead ;  together  with  original  articles  from  some  of  our  best  writers  and 
thinkers. 

The  flrst  number,  comraencinsr  with  April,  will  be  isaned  about  the  fifteenth  of  March. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  its  contents : 

Jf,  Biographical,  .Historical  and  Miscellaneous. 

Biography  (with  portrait),  of  Hknrt  Dwioht  Strattok,  founder  of  the  International 
rhain  of  Bnsinests  Colleges — ^^ketches  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  four  wealthy  men  of 
America:  Stephen  Girakd.  JoHx  Jacob  Astor.  Cokxklu's  Vandbrbilt  and  AlbxaudsbT. 
Stewart.    Commercial  Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences  of  Great  Men. 

2.  Contributed  Articles. 

•'  City  Ain>  rouNTRY— a  Plain  Talk  with  Young  Men.*'  by  Horace  Greaey.—*^  The  T^eaeoB 
of  the  Hour/'  by  /.  L.  Hunt,  A.M.—'*  Ovvl  National  Litkratukk,"  by  an  eminent  writer. 

3.  Mditorials  and  Paragraphs. 

Our  Mission— Indecencies  of  Art — Responsibility  of  Journalists — International  Copyriffht — 
Economy  is  Wealth— The  Christening,  and  How  it  Happened— The  President's  Enirlish— 
Knglish  Composition— Inverted  Sentences — We  DIt  It— Make  Friends— Words  of  Cheer — 
Answers  to  Correspondents,  etc. 

4.  Notices  and  Iteviews. 

CLUB  RATES. 

The  following  Clnb  Rates  will  hold  good  until  the  first  of  May,  the  snbsoripUon  commenc- 
ing with  the  first  number  : 

1.  To  each  single  subscriber  who  sends  ns  $1.  we  will,  in  addition  to  the  magaaine  for  one 
rear,  send,  jiost-pai  I.  the  Counting- House  edition  of  Mr.  Greeley's  book  on  "Snceess  In 
Business/'  advertised  elsewhere ;  or 

2.  To  such  subscriber  we  will  send,  prepaid,  one  fifty-cent  box  of  Williams  &  Packard's 
fine-pointed,  double-ela.stic  steel  pens — ^the  best  pen  for  business  writing  ever  manufac- 
tured; or 

3.  Wc  will  send,  prepaid,  five  specimen  pages  of  Williams  &  Packard's  **  Gems  of  Pen- 
manship.'' the  most  artistic  work  on  this  subject  ever  produced,  each  page  of  which  is  a 
study  in  itself. 

4.  To  the  person  who  will  send  us  a  dob  of  twenty-five  subscnbers.  accompanied  by  the 
subscription  price,  we  will  (besides  sending  to  each  of  the  subscribers  whichever  of  the 
above  premiums  is  designated)  send,  prepaid,  Williams  i!t  Packari'a  Gems  of  Penmanship, 
beantifntly  b'>and  in  line  cloth,  and  in  all  respects,  th'i  most  beaatiful  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published.    The  uniform  price  of  tliis  book  is  $3. 

We  will  send  specimen  copies  of  The  Monthly  after  March  1,  with  blanks  for  club  liats,  on 
receipt  of  two  three  cent  stamps. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 


937  BKOADWAY,  New  York. 


MUSIC  CHARTS 

FOR 

Common  Schools. 


A  Graded  Course  of  Praetical  Bxeieises^ 
with  Tunes^  adapted  for  Instruction  in 
JReading  Music  at  Sights  prepared  for 
Use  in  FuhUc  and  Private  Schools. 

BT  L.  W.  MASON, 

Teacher  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schoola  of  Boston, 


These  Charts  will  be  found  to  recommend 
themselves  in  the  following  particalars : — 

1.  The  lessons  are  printed  from  a  newly  in- 
vented type,  a  specimen  of  which  is  given 
above,  forming  a  beautiful  page,  large  and  dis> 
tinct  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  class  at 
once. 

2.  They  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  the 
blackboard ;  or  they  may  be  used  in  connection 
therewith,  as  the  teacher  chooses. 

3.  They  save  the  time  of  teacher  and  scholar.' 
i.  They  are  used   successfully  by  teachers 

who  have  no  practical  skill  in  music. 

6.  The^  are  arranged  on  a  systematic  and 
progressive  plan;  embodying  the  results  of 
many  years'  experience  of  a  praetical  teacher 
qf  chUaren, 

6.  They  answer  equally  well  for  adults,  being 
truly  scientific  without  being  dull. 

7.  They  have  been  proved  bv  use^  having  been 
tried  witn  the  most  successful  results,  and  per 
manently  adopted  in  the  schools  of  Boston  and 
elsewhere. 

8.  They  bring  about  the  successful  reading  of 
munc,  in  place  of  the  parrU-lxke  rote  singing 
hitherto  prevalent  in  schools. 

9.  They  furnish  a  good  set  of  model  school 
songs  in  the  various  keys. 

10.  They  secure  a  good  position  of  the  body 
(so  essential  to  health)  while  singing,  as  the 
pupiU  are  obliged  to  look  upward  in  reading 
from  them,  instead  of  bending  over  a  book. 

11.  They  accustom  the  smallest  children  to 
carry  parts  independently  in  singing  harmony. 

12.  They  are  neat  and  compact,  requiring  no 
use  of  chalk  or  crayon,  and  occupying,  for 
forty  ehantt.  no  more  space  in  the  school-room 
than  is  required  for  a  single  one  of  the  ordinary 
paste-board  tablets. 

13.  They  are  firmly  bound;  so  that  they  can- 
not be  scattered  about,  and  by  that  means  in- 
jured and  lost. 

li.  They  are  cheap  and  durable,  coating  but 
Ten  Dollars  for  a  complete  set  that  will  last  for 
years  to  successive  classes. 

15.  They  may  be  used  without  putting  the 
scholars  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  music- 
books;  or  the^r  may  be  combined  with  any 
good  book  now  in  use. 

16.  The  children  like  them. 

«-  Price,  TEN  DOLLARS,    Sold  by 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

377  H^ashiHgtoH  Strtetf  Boston. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

711  Broadway,  New  York, 


OUR 

Gymnastic  Apparatus 

fs  made  of  welUseaFoned  wood,  varnished  and 
polished.  Dumb-bells  and  Indian  Clubs  arc> 
made  of  maple,  beech,  or  birch;  Wanda  of 
white  ash;  Hand- rings  of  cherry,  birch,  or 
mahogany. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  Dumb-bells — Nos.  1 
and  2  are  intended  for  boys  and  girls;  No.  3 
for  women  and  youth ;  No"  4  for  men.  Pric«*. 
per  pair,  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  60  cents;  of  Nos.  S 
and  4,  75  cents. 

Two  sizes  of  Hand-rings — ^No.  1  is  for  boys 
and  girls;  No.  2,  for  men  and  women.  Per 
pair,  75  cents. 

There  are  eight  sizes  of  Indian  Clubs — four  of 
long  clubs,  and  four  of  short  ones.  Nos.  1  and 
2  are  for  women  and  youth  ;  Nos.  3  and  4  for 
men.    Price  of  Clubs,  per  pair,  $1.75  to  $6. 

The  Wand  is  seven-eighths  inch  in  diameter. 
Price  30  cents ;  with  metallic  balls,  75  cent^. 

J.  W.  SCHERHERHORN  &  CO., 

Miuiu/acfurrrt,  430  Broome  St.,  N.  V. 


EDWARDS    &   WEBBS 

ANALYTICAL 

School  Readers, 


Any  Teacher  may  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  unsurpassed  excellence 
of  this  series,  by  placing  one  of 
the  First  Eedders  in  the  hands  of 
a  child,  for  a  few  days  only,  or  by 
actual  trial  of  the  book  in  school. 
— Better  Text-books  have  never 
been  made. 

First  Reader 28  Cents. 

Second  Reader 60       '* 

Third  Reader 75       *' 

Fourth  Reader 90       ** 

FifthReader $1  26       " 

Sixth  Reader 160       •' 

EduHxrds  4r  Warren's  Analtftical  Speller,  25  cts. 


BT*  Single  8«ts,  or  parts  of  sets,  will  be  furnished 
for  examination  at  one-half  the  price.  After  examina- 
tion, if  the  books  are  returned  to  the  publishers  free  of 
expense,  and  in  good  order,  the  money  will  be  re- 
funded. 

MASON  BEOS.,  Publishers,  - 

696  Broadway,  New  York. 
164  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 


The  Teachers'   Book  Store, 

184  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET,  OHIOAGO,  ILL 

D.  W.  PROCTOR 

HespectfUUy    axxxiovmces    tliat    lie    lias    opened'  ft 

BOOK,  STATIONERY  &  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  STORE 

And  ia  prepared  to  gire  special  attention  to  all  orders  from  Teachers  and  School  Officers. 

A    READING    I\OOM 

Has  been  famished  expressly  for  the  use  of  Teachers.    Beftoenoe  Books,  Library  Books,  and  all  €bm 
loading  Educational  Jonnials  are  at  their  service,  free  of  charge. 
Ail  are  invited  to  call.    All  are  eqn^illy  welcome.    Let  no  one  hesitate  because  he  has  no  tnudnesa. 
Liberal  terms  offered  on  all  introductory  orders  for  the  National  Series  of  School  Books, 

PARKER   AND    WATSON'S    READERS, 

MONTEITH   AND    McNALLY'S   GEOGRAPHIES, 

DAVIES'   ARITHMETICS,  &c.,  &€. 
OBMSBY'S  GUIDE  TO   GEOGRAPHY,   (Just  out)   Designed  to  accompany  any  Geogr». 
pbies  or  outline  Haps.    Prlee  60  eta. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  Articles  for  every  School, 

SUPPLIED  ALWAYS  AT  NEW  YOBK  PBICKS : 

AJJ>S  TO  8CHOOZ  mSCIPLINJE,    600  Certificates,  Checks,  Cards,  eto $1  95 

(They  save  time  of  Becord-Keeping,  and  reduce  "  Howards  "  to  a  perfect  system.) 
BZACK-JiOARDS,  vnth  per/eel  ikUe  twfaee,  neatly  framed,  ready  made,  all  sizes. 
BZACK'BOAJin  JtrrjiBJEJHS  : 
No.  0.  aheep-skin,  tmcUl  size,  per  dozen.  .$9  00  \  No,  8.  Lamb-skin,  fine  long  bleached  wool.#^  00 

L  "        itgularsize.      •<  S  00\        4.  Brussels.  NEW  and  neat S  OO 

2.  •*        longer  wool,  better  finish  4  00\        ft.  Cbamois-ssik,  pat'd,  very  superior..    6  OO 

JlZACK'JiOAnn  BASBJja:  No.  1.  Single,  $3  SO.    No.  2.  Double 4  OO 

JUjACK-nOAJtJ}  SUPPOHT—BammoDd'a,    Complete  and  subetantial,  each 0  OO 

BI.ACK-BOAnJ>  yOINTJSnS  (or  MAI*  J^OINTEJiS)  S0\o 40 

BOOK  C^JRJt/£if  5— Manchester's.    For  boys  and  girls,  very  popular,  two  sizes,  each. ...       SO 

<7yfZrX-lll?XX5,  for  Teachers' Desks,  varied  styles,,  suverod. 91  to  S  50 

CLOCK  ANJD  OLOB«,  Combined.     Timby's 2S  OO 

COMI^OSITION  JPJIP^JJ— "An  Educational  Novelty"— 3  Nos.,  per  quire 40 

CliAYOIf'MOhJ>Kli.    Just  invented  and  patented,  each 2S 

CltO  Q  UJST.    Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box— excellent  style  for  schools 10  WP 

CUBE'JtOOr  BLOCK,    Inpaperbox •^....        7S 

JiKRKS  AVD  tiJSTTJSlSS.    (See  Illustrated  Circular.) 
GYMKASTIC  yU'/'Xit^Tl/iS— Dumb-bells,  Rings,  aubs.  Wands,  etc. 
GLOB  KS,  all  kinds  and  sizes.    See  *'  Special  Geogrophical  List" 
INK'  WJSLLS-^n  kinds. 

laVK-FJBJVTS-Scarlett's  Patent,  tor  filling  Ink-wells,  eto-,  each 2g 

*'JSrr2Vl>JBJiC»^KrJBJVJIiOC'lifS/' with  patterns,  per  box 1  SO 

MAB  and  CliAltT  SJTl^JPOBT,    AcUastable  to  every  size  of  Maps  and  Charts  Pat/i.  ..lO  00 

Same,  made  of  Black  Walnut 19  OO 

MJSnA  ^5— For  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs,  each 9ti 

MICBOSCOJt^£S,    L  Simple  brass  mounted  adjustable  magnifier,  fcr  Botany,  Geology,  eto  1  9S 
3.  Compoand  for  minute  or  mounted  otijects,  pillars  and  (laaaea,  m  box  S  OO 

XOTTOJSS,  (20),  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  in  packet 7S 

MXn.TlVLlCATlON  WALL'CAJiI>8,  20  inches  by  26  inches. 7S 

Jf  UMJSR  A  Tj  VBAMX8,  superior  style,  ino  balls,  $1  2S,  :   Same,  144  balls 1  SO 

"  OBfTJECT'TJS ACHING  ^XOCITS''— €2Formsand  SoHds,  inbox S  9S 

SLATJS'PJBNCJL  SHABPJSNETt,  self-sharpening,  very  simple lO 

81 A  TING,  **  JB  VREKA'IIQ  VID  "  (Munger's).  for  making  an  enduring  andunrivaHed 

Slate  Subface  on  old  or  now  boairds  and  wall, per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100 aq.  ft). ,,.  8  OO 

^£ilT/!;i>  XK^KJ?Jf,  convenient  and  economical,  per  100 3  OO 

8LA  rm  BUBBJSB8,  to  erase  without  water.— No.  1.  per  100,  $S.  :  Ifo.  2.  Larger  per  100.  JTO  OO 

srJBIIING'STICKS,  or  "  Word-making  "  Sticks  for  Primarians,  each. 9S 

Fonts  of  letters  snd  figures,  on  card-board,  for  same,  Inbox. 98 

8BNTliNCJS'STICKS,  for  Primarians,  "tobuildupsentenoes" 98 

Sets  of  small  words,  on  oard-boord.  for  same,  in  box.. SO 

TH^iSilfOJrsrJBJeAP— Fahrenheit  Scale— of  very  best  make 9  SO 

WOUn-CAUDS,  for  •«  OliiJeot  Teachbig,'*  200  common  names,  In  box 1  SO 


Model  Text  Books, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

ELDEEDGE  &  BEOTHEK, 

17  and  19  Sonth  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa., 

To  wh^m  allletien  of  enquiry f  or  relating  to  introduction  may  he  aidrtssett. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 


CHASE  &  STUABT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES 

KDITKO  BY 

THOMAS  CHASE,  A.M.,  Profeaaor  of  CfauMOil  Literature,  Haverford  College; 
GEORGE  STUART,  A.M.,  Profeasor  of  the  Latin  Language,  Central  High  School,  Phil. 
X^^rwtues/o—"H»Tknesa,*%  Latin  Grammar,"  and  "Andrews  &  Stoddard*s  Latin  Grammar." 


Omn/'s  Ckmimentaries,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
Lexicon,  Geosraphical  Index,  etc  Price  ^z.35,  by 
maO,  post  paid. 

Virgil's  JBneid*  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Metrical 
Itatx,  Remarks  or  Classical  VerBification,  Index  of 
Proper  Names,  etc.    Price  I1.50,  by  mail,  post  paid. 
Grateful  for  the  flattering  reception  accorded  to  Prof. 
Stuart's  edition  of  Caesar,  tne  Publishers,  in  compliance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  Teachers  from  almost  every 
State,  present  the  Second  Edttion.  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  Lexicon  and  Geographical  IndexJ    I1iis 
series  needs  only  to  be  known  to  insure  its  general  use  ; 
in  beauty  of  mechanical  execution,  it  surpasses  any 
Classical  series  extant,  while  the  purity  of  the  text,  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  the  notes^  and  the  low  price  at 
which  the  volumes  are  sold  are  important  advantages 
whidi  Teachers  will  not  fail  to  recognize. 

The  Tooxur  Student's  Companion ;  or,  Ele- 
mentanr  Lessons  and  Exercises  m  Translating  from 
English  into  FrenciL 
A  first  book  in  French,  designed  to  aid  beginners  in 

that  branch  of  study.    Siniple,  progressive,  and  prac* 

tical.    Few  precepts  and  mucli  practice.    Price,  by  mail, 

postpaid,  #i.oo. 

Mftrtindale>8  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  unprecedented  success  which  has  attended  (he 

pabHcatwn  of  this  work  is  the  best  recommendation 

of  its  merit. 

More  than  Twenty  Thousand  Copies  were  sold 
during  the  oast  year.  With  this  book  the  pupil  can,  in 
a  sin^e  scnool  term,  obtain  as  complete  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  our  country  as  lias  heretofore  re- 
quired years  of  study.  To  teadiers  who  are  preparing 
for  examination,  it  is  invaluable.  Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60C     Per  dozen,  by  express,  $5.40. 

The  Model  Deflner,  with  sentences  showing  the 
proper  use  of  works— an  Elementary  work  contain- 
ing Definitions  and  Etymology  for  the  Little  Ones. 
ByA.  C.  Webb,  Principal  of  Zane  Street  Gmmmar 
School,  PhiJa.    Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  ay:. 

The  Model  Btymology,  with  sentences  showing  the 
correct  use  of  words,  and  a  Key  giving  the  Analysis 
of  Englbh  words.  By  A.  C  Webb,  Principal  of 
Zane  Street  GrBmmar  School,  Phila.  Price  by  mail, 
post  paid,  60c 


Parker's  Grammar  of  the  Snglish  liangaafce. 
Based  upon  an  Analysis  of  the  Enj^lish  Sentence. 
With  copious  Examples  and  Exercises  in  Parsing, 
and  the  Correction  of  False  Syntax,  and  an  Appen- 
dix containing  Critical  and  Elxplanatory  Notes,  and 
Lists  of  Peculiar  and  Exceptional  Forms.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  and  those  who  write. 
By  Wm.  Hrkey  Paekbx,  Principal  of  Ringgold 
Grammar  School,  Phila.  Price,  by  mail,  post  paid, 
$1.25. 

▲  Manual  of  Elooattoo,  Ibtmded  upon  the  Phil- 
osophy of  the  Human  Voice,  with  Qassified  Illus- 
trations, sunested  by  and  ananged  to  meet  the  Prac- 
tical Difficulties  of  Instruction,  by  M.  S.  Mitchell. 
Tlie  great  need  of  a  work  of  this  kind  suggested  its 

|»eparation,  and  the  compiler  has  given  so  thorough  a 

treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  leave  nothing  further  to 

be  desired.    Price  $1.50. 

The  Model  Roll  Book*  No-  1,  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  Containing  a  Record  of  Attendance,  Punc- 
tuality^ Deportment,  Orthography,  Reading,  Pen- 
manship, Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Pmcticaf  Arith- 
metic, Geographv,  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  Hjstory, 
and  several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enumera- 
ted.   Price,  ^3.50,  by  Express. 

The  Model  Roll  Book*  No,  8,  for  the  use  of 

High 'Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries.  Con- 
taining a  Record  of  all  tl)e  Studies  mentioned  in  Roll 
Book,  No.  1,  together  with  Elocution,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Composition,  French. .  Latin,  JPhilosophy, 
Physiology,  and  Mveral  blanks  for  special  studies 
not  enumerated.    Price,  $3-50*  by  Espress. 

The  Teaohers'  Model  Pocket  Remster  and 
Grade  Book,  adapted  to  any  grade  orSchool  fiom 
Primary  to  College.  Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  65c.; 
per  dozen,  by  Express,  |6.oa 

The  Model  School  Bianr.  designed  as  an  aid  m 

securing  the  co-operation  of  Parents. 

It  consists  of  a  record  of  the  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitations,  etc,  of  a  scholar  for  every  day  in 
the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  for  examinaticm  and  signature. 
Teachers  will  Ond  in  this  Diary  an  article  that  has  long 
been  needed.  Its  k>w  cost  will  insure  its  general  use. 
Cc^ies  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  for  examination,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Price,  per  dosen,  bj 
mail,  $1.00 ;  per  dozen,  by  express,  84c. 


$^  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  by  mail  upon  application.    Address  either 

J.  W.   SCHERMBBKOBN  &  CO., 

430  Broome  St.,  New  York, 

OR 

JEjLDBEjDGJE  &  BROTHBB, 

17  and  19  South  6th  Street,  rhiiadeiphUt. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 


AND 


American  Educational  Monthly 


APRIL,     1868. 


DEACON  FABER'S  SPECIALTY. 

THERE  was  talk  of  building  a  new  school-house  in  Peacham,  on 
the  Valley  Road  at  the  foot  of  Peacham  Range,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  one.  Two  parties  were  opposed  to  this  improvement ; — ^the  teacher, 
who  was  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were  and  had  been  for  a  dozen 
years,  during  which  he  had  kept  the  same  small  room  and  taught  in  the 
same  poor  way,  while  the  village  had  grown  in  size  and  population,  and 
his  scholars  could  now  scarcely  squeeze  into  the  space  which  had  once 
been  ample — ^the  teacher,  and  some  of  the  parents,  who  feared  they 
might  have  to  purchase  new  books  for  their  children.  But  the  spirit  of 
innovation  prevailed,  for  there  were  other  parents  to  whom  air  and  light 
were  more  of  a  consideration  than  money,  and  who  knew  as  well  as  the 
superannuated  teacher  that  he  could  not  find  a  place  for  his  incompetency 
in  a  brand-new  building.  Indeed,  Deacon  Faber,  who  took  a  wonderful 
interest  in  this  "reconstruction,"  and  who  offered  to  give  five  thousand 
dollars  toward  it,  stipulated  that  the  schoolmaster  must  be  discarded  with 
his  den ;  and  everybody  acquiesced.  So  the  work  went  on  ;  and  gradu- 
ally there  rose  up  a  handsome  building,  two  stories  high  and  in  the 
Gothic  style,  the  sandstone  for  which  they  got  out  of  the  quarry  that  was 
worked  before  the  Revolution,  and  which  you  may  see  in  many  an  old 
house  on  the  Valley  Road — ^and  notably  in  that  one  marked  1774,  where 
the  cross-road  from  Simonton  comes  in  over  the  range,  passing  Sycamore 
Falls  on  the  way — covered  with  variegated  mosses  of  the  most  brilliant 
colors.  And  if  the  pointed  windows  and  pointed  roof  would  have  made 
yon  think  the  new  school  a  church,  the  belfry,  which  they  put  on  last, 
much  more  would  have  justified  that  impression,  which  to  me  is  rather 
a  pleasant  one,  as  I  think  that  the  school  and  the  church  ought  never 
to  teach  contrary  things,  and  that  where  there  are  the  best  schools  the 
churches  are  the  purest  and  the  freest  And  how  much  influence  the 
school  has  on  the  social  condition  of  a  given  community  was  seen,  if 
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ever,  after  Deacon  Faber's  pet  enterprise  was  completed,  and  two  smart 
Yankee  women  supplanted  the  former  master,  having  each  a  room  to 
herself,  and  full  at  that  Not  only  the  number  of  pupils  went  up  :  the 
Deacon  was  never  tired  of  telling  what  progress  they  made  in  writing  and 
in  figures,  how  they  seemed  to  enjoy  their  daily  session,  and  how,  above 
all,  they  came  to  it  clean  and  kempt  and  decently  clad  ;  whereas,  before, 
their  parents  used  to  let  them  go  barefoot  and  ragged  (the  poorest  of 
them),  and  not  otherwise  than  as  if  they  were  simply  going  into  the 
street  to  play  at  mud-pies.  The  Deacon  used  to  say,  boastingly  but 
sincerely,  that  if  those  five  thousand  dollars  could  go  upon  his  tomb- 
stone, he  wanted  no  other  epitaph.  He  >vas  what  is  called  in  politics  a 
Hunker,  or  Conservative,  and  I  suppose  never  gave  a  dollar  to  help 
educate  the  freedmen  ;  but  he  assisted,  in  his  way,  at  a  similar  revolution 
in  the  manners  of  his  own  neighborhood,  where  he  reformed  and  en- 
lightened the  parents  through  the  children,  and  prepared  the  rising  gen- 
eration to  appreciate  and  withstand  the  arts  of  the  demagogue. 

The  Deacon  sometimes  mounted  his  gig  of  an  afternoon,  and  as  likely 
as  not  he  would  take  the  road  to  Easton,  going  west,  and,  with  a  long 
pull,  right  over  Peacham  Range,  and  down  into  the  valley  between  it  and 
Little  Peacham — as  the  second  and  lower  range  was  called.  And  just 
before  crossing  the  bridge,  opposite  a  line  of  noble  elms,  the  good  man 
could  not  help  seeing  the  red  wooden  school-house,  with  dilapidated 
chimney,  and  here  and  there,  on  the  roof,  a  brick  which  had  not  yet 
found  its  way  to  the  ground.  Or  he  would  drive,  in  the  same  general 
direction,  up  and  over  the  two  hills  on  the  Mount  Prospect  Turnpike  ; 
and  on  the  westerly  exposure  of  Great  Peacham  would  pass  the  white, 
bamlike  school-house,  whose  shutters  were  kept  to  against  the  violence  of 
the  wind  by  fence-rails  placed  obliquely ;  but  where  mischievous  boys  had 
removed  the  one  and  opened  the  other,  you  saw  broken  panes  and 
sash,  and  the  Deacon  saw — ^not  one  item  escaped  him.  And  when  he 
had  reached  the  crown  of  little  Peacham,  where  he  halted  for  the  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  Easton  Plain — the  city  itself  "sparkling"  in  the  dis- 
tance 'Mike  a  grain  of  salt,"  and  the  Blue  Pond  Mountains,  stretching 
:&r,  iar  away  to  north  and  south — and  descended  further  to  Westfield 
and  Lafayette,  and  again  ascended,  having  the  same  view  at  his  back, 
only  glorified,  he  met,  at  the  fork  of  the  roads  between  the  hills,  al- 
tmost  in  sight  of  Sycamore  Falls,  a  third  desolate  school-house,  built 
into  a  bank,  so  that  it  made  considerable  difiference  whether  the  teacher, 
in  dealing  with  some  refractory  boy,  expelled  him  by  the  door  or  by  one 
•of  the  windows.  And  the  Deacon  did  not  say  to  himself,  ''Father, 
I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,"  but  he  thought  he  had 
never  done  a  more  blessed  deed  than  to  secure  his  townsmen  so  respect- 
able and  cheerful  a  place  of  learning  as  Helvellyn  Hall — for  so  they 
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called  the  Gothic  stracture.  And  the  more  he  reflected  on  it,  the  more 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  could  not  do  too  much  to  foster  the  efficiency 
of  the  school,  and  make  it  the  acknowledged  model  of  the  whole 
county. 

The  plan  of  the  Hall  was  simple  :  The  lower  floor  was  divided  into 
two  rooms,  communicating,  when  necessary,  by  folding-doors.  Over- 
head was  a  hall  occupying  the  full  length  and  breadth  of  the  building, 
and  having  at  one  end  a  stage,  at  the  other  (over  the  entrance)  a  small 
gallexy  or  loft  Here  the  exhibitions  took  place,  and,  as  it  was  lighted 
with  gas,  occasionally  an  evening  lecture  or  meeting,  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  school-committee.  But  really  the  uses  for  it  were  few ;  and 
to  the  Deacon  it  seemed,  as  he  thought  about  it,  the  least  profitable  part 
of  his  investment  He  might  have  built  shelves  in  it  for  a  library ;  but 
from  what  he  read  on  this  subject  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
library  for  the  scholars  was  a  superfluity,  but  that  money  spent  in  this 
direction  had  far  better  be  applied  in  furnishing  the  teacher  with  books 
of  reference.  He  had  accordingly  added  to  the  Bible,  which  the  town 
supplied  to  each  of  the  two  teachers,  a  Webster  and  a  Worcester  (for 
the  Deacon  argued  that  something  might  be  learned  from  both),  a  set 
of  the  New  American  Encyclopedia,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Keith-Johnston 
atlas,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and 
State  laws,  and  a  dictionary  of  biography.  Of  all  these  the  atlas  cost  the 
most,  next  after  the  Cyclopaedia ;  and  the  sum  he  paid  for  it  led  the 
Deacon  to  consider  how  little  real  knowledge  of  other  countries  the  best 
of  atlases  and  maps  afforded.  Thus  a  friend,  who  had  just  returned 
from  England,  had  told  him  of  some  one's  reply  to  his  remark  on  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  Manchester  and  other  manufacturing  towns  :  '^  Ah, 
yes ;  you  avoid  that  by  only  burning  wood  in  America."  And  a  lady 
said  to  him,  '*You  have  no  carpets,  I  believe? — surely,  though,  no 
omnibuses  in  America ?"  ''  Now,"  thought  the  Deacon,  ''had  that  lady 
only  seen  pictures  of  our  streets  and  our  interiors,  she  would  not  have 
shown  such  lamentable  ignorance.  And  the  skeptic  about  our  fuel 
would  have  been  so  no  longer,  had  he  seen  representations  of  a  coal- 
train,  a  coal  '  breaker'  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  or  a  common  grate  in  any 
of  our  parlors."  A  batch  of  stereoscopic  views,  sent  to  him  a  few  days 
afterward  from  England,  picturing  several  rooms  of  the  home  of  a  corre- 
spondent of  his,  and  showing  grate,  carpets,  gas-fixtures,  the  style  of  fur- 
niture, everything,  to  the  portraits  on  the  wall  and  the  skeleton  in  a 
doctor's  closet,  determined  the  Deacon  in  what  way  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  atlases. 

One  Friday  morning,  in  place  of  the  usual  geography  lesson,  the 
teachers  at  the  Hall  threw  the  two  room^  into  one,  and  by  means  of  wall- 
maps  made  it  clear  to  the  youngest  pupil  where  England  and  France 
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were  in  Europe,  and  where  London  and  Paris  were  in  England  and 
France ;  that  they  were  the  capitals  of  these  countries,  and  how  much 
larger  and  more  populous  they  were  than  New  York,  of  which  they  all 
knew  something.  That  exercise  over,  the  school  was  informed  that  on 
the  following  afternoon  there  would  be  an  exhibition  of  pictures  of  these 
two  foreign  cities,  in  the  hall  above ;  and  all  were  invited  to  attend 
punctually  at  three  o'clock.  When  the  time  came  there  were  very  few 
absentees ;  and  the  children  found  at  the  Hall,  besides  their  teachers. 
Deacon  Faber,  his  face  beaming  with  unusual  warmth,  and  a  strange 
man  in  the  gallery,  leaning  on  a  still  stranger  machine,  which  reminded 
some  of  a  cannon  and  others  of  a  magic  lantern.  At  the  back  of  the 
stage  was  stretched  a  white  canvas  screen,  of  large  dimensions,  on 
which,  temporarily,  hung  a  map  of  Europe.  When  the  boy  who  lived 
near  Bluebird  Comer,  and  had  the  farthest  to  come,  had  taken  his  seat, 
quite  out  of  breath,  the  Deacon  rose,  and  said  if  they  would  choose  him 
captain  he  would  take  them  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  world ; 
and  as  they  all  agreed  to  that,  he  said  to-day  they  could  only  get  as  far 
as  England  and  France ;  and  he  wondered  if  anybody  knew  where  they 
were.  There  was  a  general  show  of  hands,  and  the  boy  from  Bluebird 
Comer  was  selected  to  answer,  which  he  did  correctly ;  but  being  asked 
to  come  up  and  point  the  countries  out  on  the  map,  he  fell  into  so  much 
doubt  that  there  arose  below  a  whirr  of  hands,  as  of  so  many  partridges, 
and  a  surer  head  succeeded  in  putting  the  stick  on  the  right  spots. 
Another  then  pointed  out  London  and  Paris,  and  by  oral  responses  it 
was  declared  that  they  were  capital  cities,  situated  on  certain  rivers,  and 
having  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  each.  Then  the  Deacon  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied,  took  down  the  map,  and  ordered  the  man  in 
the  gallery  to  proceed. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  darken  the  room,  when  a  great  circle  of 
light  appeared  upon  the  screen.  This  was  presendy  occupied  by  a  rude, 
general  sketch  or  plan  of  London,  showing  the  principal  streets  and  the 
relation  of  the  city  to  the  river  Thames.  Then  the  Deacon  pointed  out 
the  Strand ;  and  the  sketch  disappeared,  to  be  foUowed  by  a  view  of  that 
stueet,  so  real  and  so  vivid  that  the  children  could  not  repress  a  murmur 
of  delight  They  saw  omnibuses,  cabs,  and  private  carriages,  and  people 
afoot  on  the  sidewalk ;  read  the  signs  on  the  houses ;  looked  up  at 
chimney-pots  and  down  at  the  pavements ;  and  felt  very  much  as  if  they 
were  on  the  very  street.  Then  the  sketch-plan  was  reproduced,  and  the 
Strand  pointed  out  again,  and  also  Cheapside,  of  which  they  next  had  a 
view.  On  the  left  they  saw  the  scaffolding  of  a  building  in  process  of 
repair ;  again  the  street  was  full  of  vehicles  and  foot-passengers,  and 
again  it  seemed  to  each  one  as  if,  set  him  down  blindfold,  and  he  could 
tell  you,  on  looking  about  him,  that  he  was  in  Cheapside  and  not  in 
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Broadway.  Next  came,  in  turn,  the  site  and  a  view  of  part  of  the  front 
of  the  &mous  British  Museum,  with  its  Ionic  columns  and  sculptured 
pediment ;  and  the  Deacon  called  their  attention  to  the  curious  hansom 
— not  *'  handsome" — cab  standing  in  the  foreground,  of  which  they  could 
see  but  one  or  two  in  New  York  :  "  1307"  was  the  number  plainly  to 
be  read  upon  the  back.  In  Trafalgar  Square,  the  fountains  and  the 
statue  of  General  Charles  James  Napier  were  pointed  out  Then  a 
view  of  St.  Paul's  Church  concluded  the  London  part  of  the  exhibition  ; 
and  light  being  let  in,  the  Deacon  showed  how  one  went  by  rail  and 
boat  from  London  to  Paris  across  the  Channel.  Proceeding  as  before, 
he  gave  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  French  capital,  taking  in  one  comer  of 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  or  City  Hall,  as  the  Deacon  translated  it,  part  of  the 
Island,  the  Seine  and  several  of  its  bridges,  the  Pantheon,  etc.,  etc. 
Some  of  the  prominent  buildings  were  then  shown  in  detail,  and  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine  was  chosen  to  compare  street-life  in  Paris  with 
street-life  in  London.  Finally,  the  children  were  startled  with  a  view  of 
a  marble  statue  on  a  blue  field,  which  faded  away  into  one  of  Helvellyn 
Hall.  Never  did  any  audience  disperse  more  hilariously  than  those 
young  people  to  their  homes. 

The  Deacon,  like  many  another  public  benefactor,  found  that  he  was 
building  better  than  he  knew.  The  teachers  reported  to  him  an  unusual 
interest  in  geography  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  there  might  be  a  weekly  exhibition  of  the  same  character.  More- 
over, the  parents,  stimulated  by  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  show,  had 
intimated  a  desire  to  be  present  on  the  next  occasion,  and  the  hope  that, 
in  order  not  to  rob  the  children  of  their  holiday,  the  evening  rather  than 
the  afternoon  should  be  selected.  The  Deacon's  enthusiasm  redoubled  ; 
and  if  he  could  have  let  his  cotton-mill  run  of  itself,  he  would  have  gladly 
devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  showman.  The  stereopticon  bein^ 
bought  and  paid  for,  however,  he  was  convinced  that  it  ought  to  be  kept 
in  pretty  constant  use ;  and  he  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  district 
that  if  they  would  pay  a  trifling  contribution  for  light,  fuel,  and  the 
services  of  the  operator,  he  would  admit  as  many  as  the  hall  would  hold, 
along  with  the  children,  and  would  arrange  for  separate  entertainments 
apart  from  the  studies  of  the  school.  This  proposition,  of  course,  was 
acceded  to ;  and  as  Deacon  Faber  was  not  the  only  public-spirited  citizen 
in  Peacham,  a  fund  was  raised  to  supply  the  necessary  views  for  a  really 
ample  collection.  A  maiden  lady,  whose  nephew  attended  the  school, 
was  the  chief  contributor  in  this  instance,  she  stipulating  that  on  a  certain 
number  of  evenings  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  free  exhibition  should  be 
given  to  the  mechanics  and  other  workingmen  of  the  village,  their  wives 
and  families.  An  old  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Bruce,  who,  having  run 
away  in  his  youth,  had  wandered  over  pretty  nearly  all  the  globe,  and 
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returned  wealthy  to  his  native  village,  gave  a  complete  set  of  Murray's 
Guide  Books,  which  he  hoped,  he  said,  Miss  Goodrich,  the  senior 
teacher,  would  consult  freely  in  order  to  fit  her  to  explain  the  pictures 
shown  at  the  school  exhibitions.  A  New  York  merchant,  a  summer 
resident  of  Peacham,  purchased  two  laige  stereoscopes,  holding  upward 
of  a  hundred  views,  and  placed  one  in  each  room  of  Helvellyn  Hall,  for 
daily  use ;  and  in  short,  such  provisions  were  made,  by  one  pereon  and 
another,  as  to  give  the  broadest  possible  scope  to  the  modest  idea  of 
Deacon  Faber.  He,  good  soul  I  still  clinging  to  it,  believing  it  not 
exhausted,  saw  that  now  was  the  time  to  supplement  the  pictures  with 
books  ;  and  he  did  not  rest  till  he  had  got  a  grant  of  land  from  the  town 
for  a  public  library,  which  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  of  means,  who  had 
watched  the  Deacon's  experiment,  promised  to  build  and  partially  stock. 
There — to  bring  a  long  stoiy  to  an  end — are  now  to  be  had,  by  all  who 
will  call  for  them,  the  tales  of  all  travellers,  from  Marco  Polo  down  to 
George  Catlin  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  besides  histories  in  great  abun- 
dance, poetry,  and  all  other  branches  of  literature  such  as  a  library  ought 
to  contain.  There  is  no  better  country  population  than  that  of  Peacham, 
and  nowhere,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  does  real-estate  rule  higher. 
In  what  proportion  the  Peachamites  figure  among  the  twenty  thousand 
Americans  said  to  be  resident  or  journeying  in  Europe,  I  cannot  say  ; 
nor  whether  Deacon  Faber's  specialty  has  sent  many  abroad.  Those 
who  still  linger,  however,  in  sight  of  Peacham  Range,  below  it  and  upon 
it,  know  more  of  foreign  parts,  without  having  travelled,  than  an  equal 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  taken  at  random  from  any  of  our 
cities ;  while  in  general  intelligence,  they  are  so  much  like  the  better  sort 
of  New  Englanders,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Deacon  Faber  was 
bom  up  in  Herkimer  County,  in  those  old  days  when,  in  winter,  the 
farmers  went  tunnelling  through  the  snow  or  over  the  buried  fences,  and 
when  the  January  thaw  was  as  regular  as  the  summer  solstice. 


In  a  recent  address  on  Education,  Mr.  Loomis,  author  of  '*  Mental  and 
Social  Culture,"  touched  upon  a  principle  too  often  forgotten  in  the  rear- 
ing of  children.  The  paramount  business  of  a  child,  he  said,  is  growth. 
All  else  is  subordinate.  Food,  play,  clothing,  work,  and  education,  all 
have  value  only  as  they  contribute  to  this  result.  But  healthful  growth 
demands  abundant  exercise ;  and  play  is  the  child's  exercise.  It  should 
therefore  have  a  place  to  play  in,  clothes  to  play  in,  and  things  to  play  with. 
A  child's  play,  is  not  merely  play ;  it  is  Nature's  first  lesson,  wherein  she 
gives  simple  instruction  upon  the  great  affairs  of  life.  It  is  a  grievous 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  child  is  learning  nothing  unless  it  has  a  book. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 
VIII. — Persons  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns. 

"XTOTHING  so  hard  as  a  beginning,"  says  Byron.  But  his  lord- 
J.  ll  ship  probably  never  attempted  to  make  an  accurate  definition. 
If  he  had,  he  might  have  modified  his  words  somewhat.  He  would 
have  found  that  to  answer  the  question,  '*  What  is  poetry  ?"  for  example, 
and  to  answer  it  so  as  to  include  everything  embraced  in  the  name,  and 
exclude  everything  not  embraced  in  it,  is  one  of  the  most  difiicult  of  literary 
undertakings.  He  would  have  said  rather  with  Dean  Trench,  '' Noth- 
ing is  harder  than  a  definition.  While  on  the  one  hand  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  no  easier  task  than  to  detect  a  fault  or  flaw  in  the  definition 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  nothing  on  the  other  is  more  difiScult 
than  to  propose  one  of  our  own,  which  shall  not  also  present  a  vulnerable 
side."  This  fact,  however,  should  not  deter  one  from  an  honest  en- 
deavor to  improve  what  he  plainly  sees  needs  improving. 

These  thoughts  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  a  consideration  of  the 
fact,  that  grammatical  definitions  have  long  been  notoriously  imperfect, 
and  with  all  the  attempts  made  at  different  times  to  correct  them,  they 
are  still  far  from  being  just  and  clear.  Not  that  there  have  been  no 
earnest,  sincere  endeavors  to  correct  them ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  framing  of  definitions,  and  above  all  of  correct  grammatical 
definitions,  is  something  extremely  difficult. 

Take  a  single  illustration.  We  have  in  grammar  the  term  **  person." 
As  applied  to  nouns  and  pronouns,  what  does  it  mean  ?  In  other  words, 
what  is  person  /^  One  calls  it  a  ''modification  ;"  another,  a  "property  ;" 
another,  a  "distinction."  But  obviously  it  is  not  any  one  of  these ;  for, 
as  there  are  three  persons,  we  should  then  have  three  modifications,  or 
properties,  or  distinctions,  bearing  the  name  of  person  ;  and  to  speak  of 
a  noun's  being  in  a  certain  person  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  it 
is  in  a  certain  modification,  in  a  certain  property,  or  in  a  certain  distinc- 
tion— ^which  would  be  absurd.  Some  call  it  "a  distinction  of  nouns ;" 
others,  "a  distinction  of  objects."  In  reality,  it  is  neither.  One  defines 
it  as  "the  relation  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  what  is  said  in  discourse." 
We  try  to  grasp  the  idea  embodied  in  these  words :  we  say,  "Cromwell,  ' 
I  chaige  thee,  fling  away  ambition. "  And  we  ask.  What  is  the  relation 
of  the  noun  Cromwell^  or  ambiiion^  or  of  the  pronoun  /,  or  M«,  to  what  is 
said  in  the  sentence  ?  And  the  nearest  approach  to  an  answer  to  which 
we  can  attain  is,  that  it  is  the  relation  of  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  boots  to  the 
person  who  may  happen  to  be  wearing  them  ;  i.  e,^  the  relation  of  con- 
tainer to  the  thing  contained.     But  this  being  obviously  a  wrong  conclu- 
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sion,  we  feel  like  exclaiming,  in  language  more  urgent  than  Shakes- 
pearean, Doctor,  do  fling  away  this  definition  ! 

But  let  us  take  Goold  Brown's  definition.  Of  all  honest,  painstaking 
efibrts  to  make  English  grammar  a  systematic,  correct  thing,  we  know 
of  none  to  equal  Brown's.  And  for  what  he  did,  he  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  educators.  His  grammars,  as  a  whole,  are  superior  to  anything  we 
have  ever  seen  from  any  of  his  predecessors,  if  not  from  more  recent  au- 
thors. But  they  are  far  from  faultless.  Even  in  the  matter  of  definition, 
on  which  Mr.  Brown  evidently  prided  himself,  he  sometimes  fails  most 
lamentably.  Take  his  definition  of  persons, — "modifications  that  dis- 
tinguish the  speaker,  the  hearer,  and  the  person  or  thing  merely  spoken 
of."  (He  refuses  to  define  person^  under  the  idea  that,  in  its  technical, 
grammatical  sense,  the  word  is  indefinable  in  the  singular. )  He  means 
that  persons  are  modifications  of  words,  not  of  objects.  We  have  already 
said,  and  endeavored  to  show,  that  persons  are  not  modifications.  In 
the  sentence  quoted  above,  Cromwell  we  say  is  in  the  second  person. 
But  in  what  sense  is  the  second  person  a  modification  of  CromwtU^  and 
a  modification  "that  distinguishes  the  hearer?"  This  definition  is, 
moreover,  confessedly  framed  with  a  view  to  apply  to  the  persons  of 
verbs  as  well  as  to  those  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  Flings  in  the  above 
sentence,  is  in  the  second  person.  But  what  is  there  in  this  word  that 
"distinguishes  the  hearer?"  Absolutely  nothing.  And  yet,  according 
to  Brown,  the  second  person  is  a  modification  oi  fling  "that  distinguishes 
the  person  addressed  !"  We  freely  confess  ourselves  stupid,  if  this  defi- 
nition, in  itself  considered,  is  clear,  "just  in  sense,  and  suitable  for  a 
child." 

Worcester  defines  person  to  be  "  the  character  which  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun bears,  as  denoting  the  speaker,  the  person  spoken  to,  or  the  person 
spoken  of."  This  is  somewhat  better ;  still,  it  will  hardly  bear  examining. 
Take  the  sentence,  "  I  that  speak  to  thee  am  he. "  He  certainly  "denotes 
the  speaker"  here,  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  first  person.  Take  the  sen- 
tence, "The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand."  The 
first  Lord  "denotes  the  speaker"  o{ Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand^  and  the 
second  Lord  "denotes  the  one  spoken  to,"  just  as  truly  as  the  following 
thou  does  ;  yet  \^o\^  Lords  are  in  the  third  person. 

What,  then,  is  person?  We  are  not  sure  that  we  can  really  say, — ^at 
*least,  say  in  a  manner  "suitable  for  a  child."  The  most  we  aim  at  or 
hope  for,  is  to  lead  others,  if  possible,  to  look  at  the  subject  also,  and  by 
examination,  reflection,  and  comparison  secure  in  time  something  like 
accuracy  on  the  part  of  those  who  undertake  to  prepare  text-books  on 
that  most  abstruse,  and,  as  commonly  taught,  most  uninieresting  of 
studies,  grammar.  After  raising  exceptions  to  the  definitions  of  others, 
we  are  naturally  expected  to  propose  something  ourselves.     We  offer, 
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therefore,  the  following,  even  at  the  risk  of  having  it  criticised  and  set 
aside.  Nor  can  we  object  to  this,  if  it  lead  to  something  better,  more 
truthful.  As  we  understand  it,  person  is  the  condition  of  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun  considered  wilh  reference  to  the  relation  which  it  represents  the 
object  or  objects  denoted  by  it  as  sustaining  to  the  sentence  or  clause  in 
which  it  stands.  Person  is,  therefore;  wholly  a  sentential  circumstance : 
it  depends  solely  upon  the  use  to  which  nouns  and  pronouns  are  put  in' 
sentences.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  personal  pro- 
nouns and  other  pronouns  and  nouns — ^the  person  of  a  personal  pronoun 
never  changes.  It  may  always  be  known  by  the  form  of  the  word.  Thus 
/,  nu,  tve,  aursy  myself^  whenever  we  meet  them,  we  say  are  of  the  first 
person ;  for  in  discourse  they  are  always  so  used  as  to  represent  the 
objects  denoted  by  them  as  the  ones  who  utter  the  words.  Not  so,  how- 
ever,  with  other  than  personal  pronouns  and  nouns.  So  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  person  is  not  only  dependent  upon  but  denoted  solely  by 
their  use  in  sentences.  Disconnected  from  discourse,  a  noun  has  no 
person.     The  same  is  true  of  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns. 

The  relations  which  objects  mentioned  in  any  sentence  may  sustain  to 
to  that  sentence  are  three — that  of  speaker  (or  speakers),  of  object  (or 
objects)  addressed,  and  of  object  (or  objects)  merely  spoken  of.  There 
are,  therefore,  three  persons  or  conditions,  in  which  nouns  and  pronouns 
may  be  placed,  representing  the  objects  denoted  by  them  as  sustaining 
one  of  these  three  relations  to  the  sentence  or  clause  in  which  for  the 
time  they  may  happen  to  be. 

The  first  person  is  that  condition  in  which  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  repre- 
sents the  object  it  denotes  as  the  speaker  of  the  word. 

The  second  person  is  that  condition  in  which  a  noun  or  a  pronoun 
represents  the  object  it  denotes  as  addressed  in  the  word. 

The  third  person  is  that  condition  in  which  a  noun  or  a  pronoun 
represents  the  object  it  denotes  as  something  merely  spoken  of  in  the 
word. 

Let  us  now  take  a  few  examples  by  way  of  testing  the  correctness  of 
our  definitions. 

I.  "Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition."  Cromwell  and 
ihe€  represent  the  person  denoted  by  them  as  the  one  here  addressed. 
/  represents  him  whom  it  denotes  as  the  one  who  utters  the  sentence. 
Ambition  represents  something  as  simply  spoken  of.  (Some  gram- 
marians, from  a  desire,  we  suppose,  to  be  accurate,  say,  **The  first 
penon  denotes  the  speaker  or  writer"  The  **  writer"  of  the  above  sen- 
tence was  Shakespeare ;  but  the  speaker,  whose  words  Shakespeare  is 
represented  as  giving  us,  and  who  is  denoted  by  the  word  /,  was  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  It  is  better  not  to  lumber  up  the  definition  with  the  word 
writer ;  for  even  when  he  does  not  personate  another,  a  writer  may  be 
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said  to  ''speak"  through  his  pen,  and  so  be  the  speaker  of  the  words  he 
commits  to  paper. ) 

3.  "  I  that  speak  to  thee  am  he."  He  represents  the  person  denoted 
by  it  as  merely  spoken  of,  and  hence  is  in  the  thifd  person.  It  unques- 
tionably denotes  the  speaker  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  stands ;  but  it 
represents  him  not  as  the  speaker/ but  as  one  simply  spoken  of.  The 
following  present  similar  examples  of  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  third 
person,  though  denoting  the  speaker  or  the  person  spoken  to.  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper  i^*  "Art  thou  he  thai  troubleth  Israel  ?"  "  Wilson 
and  I  are  laotre  of  good  music."     "  II  was  I  whom  you  met" 

It  should  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  wording  of  a  definition  is 
oftentimes  a  very  nice  thing,  and  one  that  will  not  bear  the  omission, 
or  exchange,  or  displacement  of  a  single  word  without  endangering  the 
whole.  So  here ;  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  say  that  "a  noun  or  a  pronoun 
in  the  first  person  denotes  the  person  represented  as  the  speaker."  It 
may^and  generally  does  do  it,  but  not  always.  In  the  sentence,  "  I  that 
speak  to  thee  am  he,"  he  denotes  the  very  individual  whom  /  in  the  same 
sentence  represents  as  the  speaker ;  but  it  does  not  itself  represent  him 
as  the  speaker,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  in  the  first  person.  Other 
examples,  illustrative  of  this,  will  occur  as  we  proceed,  especially  under 
example  8th. 

3.  "The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand."  The 
words  Lard  represent  the  ones  denoted  by  them  as  merely  spoken  of  in 
the  clause  in  which  they  stand ;  while  the  first  my  represents  the  one 
whom  it  denotes  as  the  speaker  of  that  clause.  The  my  of  the  second 
clause  represents  the  one  denoted  by  it,  t.  ^.,  the  Lord  first  mentioned  in 
the  other  clause,  as  its  speaker;  while  ihau  represents  the  second- 
mentioned  Lord  of  the  first  clause  aa  the  one  addressed  in  the  second. 

4.  "Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  his  story  ;  and  you,  ye  waters,  roll."  Here 
winds  and  waters  are  so  used  as  to  represent  the  objects  denoted  by  them 
as  addressed.  The  ye  before  winds,  as  well  as  that  before  waterSy  is  not 
the  subject  of  any  verb,  but  is  used  adjectively  with  the  word  following 
it  to  denote  more  strongly  the  person  of  the  latter.  To  parse  winds  or 
waters  as  in  apposition  with  ye,  is  incorrect  They  are  rather  in  apposi- 
tion with,  as  they  are  explanatory  of,  you^  the  subject  in  th^  one  case 
(understood)  oiuoafl,  and  in  the  other  oirolt, 

5.  "Mr.  Jones  asked  us  boys  where  we  had  been."  The  individual, 
Mr.  Jones,  is  here  represented  as  speaking,  but  not  as  the  speaker  of  this 
sentence.  In  relation  to  the  clause,  Mr.  Jones  asked  us  dqys,  in  which 
his  name  occurs,  he  is  represented  as  merely  spoken  of.  Hence  his 
name,  Mr,  /ones,  is  in  the  third  person.  Boys,  as  well  as  tve,  represents 
the  persons  it  denotes  as  the  ones  uttering  the  words, — not  necessarily  in 
their  united  capacity,  but  through  some  one  of  their  number  acting  as 
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their  representative  in  the  matter.  Ut^  again,  like  yt  in  the  preceding 
example,  is  used  adjectively,  boys  being  the  true  object  of  the  verb  asked. 
The  case  of  us  is  the  objective ;  not  because  us  is  the  object  of  asked,  nor 
because  it  is  in  apposition  with  bays,  but  simply,  as  in  Latin,  in  order  to 
agree  with  the  noun  it  limits. 

We  condemn  the  language  of  the  unlettered  man  who  says,  ''Have 
you  shipped  ihem  boards  j^*  But  we  are  permitted  to  say,  *'  My  lord,  you 
do  us  poeis  the  greatest  injustice. " — Prior.  '  *  Truly,  we  public  characters 
have  a  tough  time  of  it" — Hawfhome,  "More  thou  saidst,  ihou  priest 
of  nature." — R,  H,  Dana.  '*Fe  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  I" 
— Byron,  That  is  to  say,  we^  us,  thou,  ye,  you,  are  allowable  definitives. 
But  the  person  who  ignorantly  says  "them  boards,"  only  follows  the 
analogy  of  "  us  boys."  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  polite  usage  them 
is  not  allowed  here ;  it  must  give  place  to  those.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious.  We  have  no  adjective  of  the  first  or  the  second  person  bearing 
to  we  and  us,  or  to  thou^ye,  &nd  you  the  relation  which  those  bears  to  them. 
Hence  we  are  compelled  to  use  the  pronouns  themselves  as  adjectives. 
We,  us,  thou,  ye,  and  you,  when  joined  to  nouns,  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
amples, are  therefore  neither  subjects  of  verbs  or  prepositions  nor  objects 
of  verbs,  any  more  than  (hose.  They  are  simply  and  properly  "adjective 
pronouns."  We  say  "an  iron  rod,"  "a  snow  storm,"  "a  Boston  mer- 
cfaaiit,"  etc.,  and  hesitate  not  to  call  iron,  snow,  and  Boston  in  such  cases 
"adjectives."  Why  not  call  us, ye,  etc.,  in  such  cases  as  the  above,  what 
they  really  are,  adjective  pronouns  ?  This  construction,  however,  is  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  in  cases  like  the  following. 

6.  "O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name."  "To  us,  its 
inhabitants,  this  country  has  charms  which  it  has  not  for  you."  Here, 
the  second  Lord  represents  him  whom  it  denotes  as  spoken  of.  The 
same  is  true  oi  inhabitants  in  the  next  sentence.  Hence,  these  words  are 
in  the  third  person,  though  they  denote  in  the  one  case  the  one  spoken 
to,  and  in  the  other  the  speakers.  The  meaning  is,  "O  Lord,  [who  art] 
our  Lord,"  etc.  ;  "To  us,  [who  are]  its  inhabitants,"  etc.  But  in  a 
sentence  like  this,  "Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  earth,"  Lord  is  in  the  second  person,  representing,  as  it  evi- 
dently does,  the  one  whom  it  denotes,  as  addressed.  Indeed,  the  sen- 
tence might,  without  changing  the  construction,  just  as  well  read,  "  Lord, 
in  the  beginning  thou  hast  laid,"  etc. 

7.  "I  give  myself  away."  "They  left  it  with  us."  "None  knew 
thee  but  to  love  thee."  "Know  thyself."  Here  myself,  us,  thee,  and 
M>tf^^ obviously  "denote  persons  spoken  of."  But  they  are  not  merely 
spoken  of.  They  are  represented,  the  first  two  as  the  speakers  of  the 
sentences  in  which  their  respective  verbal  representatives  myself  and  us 
occur,  and  the  last  two  as  the  ones  to  whom  the  words  are  addressed. 
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8.  "  SMa.  Who  calls  ?  Eglamcur.  Your  servant  and  your  friend." 
— j[\vo  Gtni,  of  Verona,  Here  servant  and /nend  "denote  the  speaker," 
Sir  Eglamour ;  yet  they  are  in  the  third  person.  Solomon,  addressing 
the  Deity,  in  a  similar  manner  says  of  himself,  "  Thy  servant  is  in  the 
midst  of  thy  people."  Servan/ here,  too,  'Menotes  the  speaker,"  but  it 
does  not  represent  him  as  the  speaker  of  the  sentence ;  it  represents  him 
merely  as  spoken  of,  and  hence  is  in  the  third  person.  We  know  it  to 
''denote  the  speaker,"  not  from  the  representation  of  the  sentence,  but, 
as  in  the  other  sentence,  from  the  connection  in  which  the  words  stand. 
'' Jonadab  said  to  the  king,  Behold  the  king's  sons  come."  Here  Jkmg's 
denotes  the  person  addressed  ;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  third  person,  for  it  rep- 
resents him  as  spoken  of. 

In  examples  like  these,  grammarians  tell  us  that  ''the  third  person  is 
employed  for  the  first  or  the  second."  But  what  do  they  mean  by  this? 
Not  what  these  words  say,  surely.  The  third  person  is  never  employed 
for  the  first  or  the  second.  The  third  person  is  that  condition  of  a  noun 
or  a  pronoun  in  which  the  noun  or  the  pronoun  (not  the  "person") 
represents  the  object  denoted  by  it  as  something  merely  spoken  of. 
And  to  say  that  this  person  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  first,  is  to  say 
that  a  noun  in  this  person  sometimes  represmis  the  object  denoted  by  it 
as  the  speaker  or  utterer  of  that  noun.  This,  however,  is  contrary  to 
facts.  That  object  may  be  the  speaker  of  the  word ;  but  if,  as  in  the 
above  cases,  the  name  of  that  object  is  in  the  third  person,  it  represents 
that  object  as  spoken  of,  not  as  the  speaker.  In  other  words,  the  third 
person  is  not  employed  for  the  first  The  misstatement,  that  it  is  some- 
times so  employed,  arises  from  the  confounding  of  person,  as  a  condition 
of  a  noun,  with  the  noun  itself;  as  in  such  supposed  definitions  as  these, 
"The  first  person  [not  the  word  in  the  first  person]  denotes  the  speaker ; 
the  second  person  [the  word  in  the  second  person  ?]  denotes  the  person 
or  object  addressed."  All  that  is  meant,  when  we  are  told  that  the  third 
person  is  sometimes  used  for  the  second,  is,  that  a  person,  addressing 
Mr.  Jones,  may  use  the  more  distant  and  formal  salutation,  ' '  How  is 
Mr,  Jones  this  morning?"  instead  of  the  familiar,  friendly  "How  do 
you  do  ?"  of  every-day  life.  But  what  school-boy  does  not  know  this  ? 
And  what  need  of  referring  to  this  fact — ^a  rhetorical  rather  than  gram- 
matical point — in  speaking  of  "persons"  in  a  treatise  on  grammar? 
The  trouble  with  these  writers  is,  they  fail  to  define  person  aright  Then, 
because  a  noun  in  the  third  person  happens,  by  a  rhetorical  use  of 
words,  to  "denote  the  speaker"  or  "denote  the  person  spoken  to,"  they 
need  to  append  a  note  to  expose  the  incorrectness  of  their  own  defi- 
nitions. 

Of  the  persons  of  verbs  we  have  no  room  to  speak.  They  are  a  differ- 
ent thing,  and  need  a  definition  of  their  own. 


THE  INTERVENTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 
England  and  thf  Engush  Colonixs. 

III. 

THE  organization  of  elementary  education  can  be  traced  back  to  an 
earlier  date  in  Scotland,  I  think,  than  in  any  other  countr}%  An 
act  of  James  VI.  states  that  there  shall  be  in  each  parish  a  public  school 
with  a  competent  teacher,  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number  and  wealth.  The  fundamental  principle  was  estab- 
lished ;  the  instruction  of  the  people  was  declared  a  public  duty,  in 
which  each  citizen  is  obliged,  by  taxation,  to  bear  his  part.  An  act  of 
Parliament  of  1696  completed  the  system  and  regulated  all  its  details. 
The  schools  are  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  national 
religion  of  Scotland.  The  minimum  of  the  teacher's  salary  is  settled  by 
law;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  freeholders  to  meet  and  vote  the  necessary 
funds ;  and  if  they  fail  to  do  this,  the  assessors  levy  the  school-tax  officially. 
It  is  to  this  act,  so  simple  in  its  form,  that  Scotland  owes  its  civilization 
and  prosperity.  Nature  had  not  crowned  it  with  her  favors.  Its  soil  was 
rough,  poor,  and  rocky  ;  its  climate  so  cold  and  damp  that  fruits  seldom 
ripened  there,  and  oats  were  the  chief  cereal  and  the  staple  article  of  food 
for  its  barbarous  people.  Until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Scottish  nation  was  composed  of  fierce,  ignorant,  superstitious  tribes, 
continually  at  ^'ar  with  each  other,  living,  by  robbery,  at  the  expense  of 
the  peaceful  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands.  A  hundred 
ytans  later  all  is  changed.  Upon  this  sterile  soil,  now  fertilized  by  skilful 
labor,  we  find  a  moral,  prosperous,  religious,  tolerant,  and  enlightened 
nation,  superior  in  civilization  to  the  English — who  formerly  despised 
their  barbarous  neighbors — equal  to  them  in  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, excelling  them  in  agriculture.  "Wherever  a  Scotchman  may  be," 
says  M.  Biot,  iii  his  remarkable  book  upon  Elementary  Education  in 
Scotland,  "the  instruction  that  he  has  received  in  the  parish  schools 
gives  his  mind  a  peculiar  turn  for  observation,  and  enables  him  to  reach 
beyond  the  circle  of  objects  which  engrosses  the  attention  of  persons  of 
the  same  classes  who  have  not  been  thus  trained. "  "In  London,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Scotchmen  ivere  classed  with  the  Esquimaux,"  says 
Macaula)'.  The  Scotchman  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  no  longer 
regarded  with  contempt,  but  with  envy.  It  was  complained  that  he  was 
superior  to  others  in  all  circles.  Mingling  with  the  English  and  Irish, 
he  rose  above  them,  as  oil  floats  on  the  surface  of  water.  Whence 
came  this  marvellous  transformation  ?    From  the  influence  of  the  Pres- 
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byterian  schoo],  compul'sorily  supported  by  parish  funds.  It  is  indis- 
putably one  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  upon  the  morality  and  prosperity  of  nations. 

If  England  ought  to  borrow  the  idea  of  parish  schools  from  Scotland, 
she  should  adopt  that  of  lay  instruction  from  Ireland.  Until  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  Ireland  was  buried  in  profound  ignorance.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  A  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Catholics, 
and  a  statute  of  William  III.  forbade  any  Catholic  to  teach.  In  1781 
this  law  was  repealed,  and  in  1793  ^^  I'^sh  PSirliament  endeavored  to 
promote  popular  instruction  by  appropriations.  From  that  time  numer- 
ous mixed  schools  were  founded,  where  the  children  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  sitting  on  the  same  benches  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  after- 
ward received  religious  instruction  from  clergymen  of  their  respective 
faiths.  The  great  public  inspection  of  1806 — ^the  report  of  which  was 
not  published  until  181 2 — showed  that  a  system  of  education,  inde- 
pendent of  sects  and  free  to  all,  is  the  truly  successful  one.  The  Prot- 
estants, who  had  the  wealth  and  power,  would  not  have  supported  Catholic 
schools  with  their  money ;  and  the  Catholics,  precisely  the  class  who 
most  needed  instruction,  would  not  have  attended  Protestant  schools. 

A  powerful  association  was  founded  in  181 1,  called  the  Society  of 
Kildare,  whose  object  was  to  diffuse  an  education  entirely  unsectarian  in 
spirit  The  directing  committee  was  composed  of  21  Anglicans,  4 
Quakers,  2  Presbyterians,  and  2  Catholics.  It  determined  not  to  be 
influenced,  in  the  selection  of  teachers  or  the  admission  of  pupils,  by 
any  denominational  consideration.  The  Bible  was  read  in  school,  but 
without  comment  Any  book  having  the  least  trace  of  religious  contro- 
versy was  strictly  prohibited,  A  noble  example  of  tolerance  was  furnished 
upon  this  soil  of  Ireland,  so  often  wasted  and  stained  with  blood  by  the 
fierce  hatred  of  rival  sects. 

Government  intrusted  the  distribution  of  its  appropriations  to  the 
Society  of  Kildare.  The  success  at  first  was  very  great  From  1817  to 
1825,  1,490  schools  were  organized,  attended  by  more  than  100,000 
pupils ;  but  this  very  success  aroused  the  animosity  of  the  most  fanatical 
part  of  both  churches.  The  Anglicans  were  displeased  that  they  were 
placed  on  an  equality  with  Catholic  priests.  The  ultramontanes  wished 
to  abolish  national  education  for  the  benefit  of  religious  societies ;  the 
moderate  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  well  aware  that  without 
the  aid  of  Government  it  was  impossible  to  diffuse  instruction  in  those 
poor  counties  that  could  never  support  the  teachers  they  so  sorely  needed* 
After  prolonged  and  vehement  discussions,  both  parties  of  the  Catholics 
agreed  to  appeal  to  that  infallible  authority  to  whose  decisions  both  pro- 
fessed to  submit  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  replied,  in  1841,  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Ireland.     This  answer  deserves  attention, 
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for  it  shows  that  even  in  so  important  a  matter  as  elementary  education 
Rome  decided  to  compromise  when  it  seemed  to  be  for  its  interest* 
The  Pope  does  not  condemn  lay  instruction,  he  even  claims  that  religion 
should  not  be  taught  at  all,  so  that  the  modern  principle  of  the  seculari- 
zation of  elementary  education,  established  by  the  State,  which  the 
Church  opposes  elsewhere  as  a  monstrosity,  it  accepts  in  Ireland  as  in 
Holland — ^tbat  is,  wherever  the  government  being  Protestant,  it  cannot 
hope  to  reign  supreme. 

The  approval  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff  insured  the  success  of  national 
education.  The  priests  permitted  their  parishioners  to  send  their  chil* 
dren  to  the  mixed  schools ;  and  many  Catholic  schools,  whose  resources 
were  inadequate,  submitted  to  the  general  regulations,  and  obtained 
appropriations.  Soon  new  school-houses  were  demanded,  so  great  was 
the  eagerness  to  receive  the  instruction  but  lately  condemned  from  the 
pulpit.  The  progress  was  rapid  and  steady.  In  1833,  there  were  789 
schools  and  107,000  pupils  ;  in  1843,  2,912  schools  and  355,000  pupils ; 
in  1853,  5,023  schools  and  550,000  pupils;  in  Januaiy,  1863,  6,010 
schools  and  811,973  pupils.  From  January,  1861,  to  1863,  more  than 
520  schools,  287  of  which  were  Catholic,  were  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  national  legislature.  It  may  then  be  affirmed  that  in  Ireland 
lay  instruction,  supported  by  State  appropriations,  has  been  entirely 
successful,  and  has  given  occasion  for  no  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  parents,  for  their  religious  feelings  have  not  been  in  any  way 
offended. 

It  is  to  Lord  Stanley  (now  the  Earl  of  Derby)  that  Ireland  owes,  in 
great  measure,  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  has  made  schools 
abundant  in  this  country  where  they  were  few  and  wretched  ;  and  it  is 
honorable  to  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  and  ultra-Anglican  party  to 
have  contributed  so  efficiently  to  the  spread  of  education  throughout  this 
Catholic  population,  suffering  from  their  hereditary  poverty  and  an  igno- 
rance that  seemed  remediless.  A  law  of  1861  confirmed  the  charter  of 
1845,  ^hich  had  invested  the  directing  committee  with  civil  rights.     It 

*  A  Catholic  member  of  the  English  Parliament  6rom  Ireland,  Mr.  O'Hagan,  showed,  in 
the  following  terms,  the  necessity  of  the  present  system  for  his  Church :  <*  The  Brothers  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  howerer  noble  their  devotion,  cannot  furnish  teachers  enough  for  the 
enormous  demands  ^  the  peopk.  We  mutt  choose  between  a  system  of  education  inde- 
pendent of  religion  or  a  close  union  with  the  sects ;  this  last  arrangement  would  be  impossible 
in  Ireland,  for  it  graduates  the  State  appropriation  by  the  amount  of  private  contributions. 
Who,  then,  knowing  the  poverty  of  the  people  in  this  country,  would  desire  its  adoption  ? 
The  consequences  of  such  a  reform  would  be  disastrous.  The  Irish  Protestants,  who  own 
the  property  and  the  land,  would  be  largely  aided  by  Government,  and  they  would  establish 
in  each  parish  a  proselyting  school  far  superior  in  resources  to  ours,  and  consequently  more 
attractive  to  the  poor.*' 
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classified  and  arranged  the  old  statutes,  r^;alated  details,  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  selection  of  text-books,  and  inspection.  The  salaries  of  masters 
vary  from  $iio  to  $240,  and  those  of  female  teachers  from  $75  to  $195. 
The  present  system  gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  instruction  is  gradu- 
ally diffused. 

The  experience  of  Australia  is  no  less  instructive,  and  shows  clearly 
the  course  that  England  must  take  to  improve  her  elementary  education. 
The  English  denominational  system  prevailed  until  recently  in  Australia. 
Government  granted  to  the  ministers  of  different  denominations  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  schools  which  were  placed  under  their  super- 
vision. The  school-houses  were  erected  upon  church  lands,  and  the 
teachers  were  appointed  by  the  clergymen.  The  Board  of  Education  had 
only  the  right  of  examining  and  refusing  its  pecuniary  aid.  This  system 
occasioned  the  same  inconveniences  in  the  young  colony  as  in  the  mother- 
country.  The  expenses  were  enormous,  and  the  results  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  new  and  sparsely-populated  localities  ministers  of  different  denomi- 
nations hastened  to  open  schools  and  ask  appropriations.  These  were 
generally  granted ;  but  the  resources  were  still  insufficient  Where  a  good 
school  might  have  been  maintained,  open  to  children  of  all  sects,  five  or 
six  pupils  were  vegetating  in  a  poor  building,  with  an  incompetent 
teacher.  The  colony  of  Victoria  voted  annually  i£i  20,000  sterling, 
nearly  $600,000,  for  primary  education — a  large  sum,  considering  the 
population,  for  it  was  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  England  should  expend 
$37,000,000  for  this  object — and  yet  all  the  wants  were  not  supplied,  on 
account  of  the  inequality  of  distribution. 

Convinced  of  the  faults  of  the  system,  the  legislature,  while  con- 
tinuing the  former  appropriations  for  sectarian  schools,  established  an 
organization  resembling  that  of  Ireland,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
national  schools,  open  to  all,  and  subject  to  regular  inspection.  The 
new  plan  was  very  successful.  In  1861  the  National  Board  expended 
^650, 343,  and  the  Denominational  Board  ^£105, 000.  A  more  radical 
change  has  been  at  last  effected.  The  Educational  Act  of  1862  abolished 
the  two  former  Boards  that  had  been  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of 
funds,  and  created  a  new  one,  organized  after  the  system  of  Ireland. 
Four  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  lay  instruction,  while  religious  training 
is  given  by  a  clergyman  of  the  denomination  to  which  the  child  belongs. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  range  from  iBioo  to  JS300,  and  the  tuition-fee, 
which  is  I  or  2  shillings  a  week,  nearly  doubles  this  income.  Education 
is  compulsory.  These  measures  are  excellent ;  they  prove  that  these 
young  communities,  developing  so  rapidly  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
appreciate,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  and  better  than  we,  the  necessity 
of  popular  instruction. 


THE   SMITH    FAMILY. 
Chapter  III, — Marriage, 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR— Nee-pee-cod—Ne-bor-chid—  In  the  days 
of  yore,  whenever  a  scholar  came  to  a  word  like  that,  it  was  held 
rulable  lo  omit  the  same  and  fill  the  hiatus  with  the  phrase,  "Here  I 
skip  over." 

But  there  are  words  which  must  not  be  thus  skipt  over,  and  amongst 
them  are  those  which  form  the  correct  record  of  the  Smith  Family. 

Therefore,  Sam,  in  nautical  parlance — here  we  must  luff  a  little. 
Professor,  it  is  absolutely  necessar>'  to  rein  in  our  Pegasus ; — whoa ! 
— gently,  then — ^back  ! 

Any  one  who  chooses  can  verify  the  truth  of  the  statement  in  our  last 
chapter,  viz. ,  that  John  and  Emma  were  married,  by  making  proper  in- 
quiries at  Elmswood.  Under  the  heading  of  Marriages,  in  the  register 
numbered  23,  and  on  folio  132,  will  be  found  these  words  : 


**On  Sunday,  February  4th,  1830.     John  Smith,  bachelor,  of  the  parbh  of  St.  Pancras, 

London,  to  Emma  Hartley,  spinster,  of  this  parish. 

Hit  \ 

Robin  +  Hartley,  f  John  Smith — Emma  Haktlxt. 

c.      ""n  1^ 1   (    '^"'"'""  Tobias  Lancdon,  Ocrk. 

Solomon  Chipps,    Foreman,    I 


Chipps  ought  not  to  have  written  ''Foreman"  after  his  name;  and 
Dr.  Langdon  was  hopping  mad  about  it  As  the  Doctor  would  not  per- 
mit an  erasure  in  the  register,  Solomon  had  to  "  box  up,"  as  he  called  it, 
the  obnoxious  word.  This  duty  he  performed  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner, by  drawing  lines  around  it. 

Of  the  signatures  it  maybe  stated,  that  John  Smiths  is  written  painfully 
accurate,  whilst  Emma's  is  rather  scrawley,  the  long  letters  having  a  trem- 
ulous appearance.  Chipps'  was  the  biggest,  and  would  have  been  the 
best,  if  he  had  not  spoiled  it  by  adding  **  Foreman." 

Emma  had  tried  hard  to  persuade  her  uncle  to  write  his  name,  just  for 
the  look  of  the  thing ;  but  Robin  had  commenced  his  chirograph ical 
studies  late  in  life,  and  having  begun  with  large-sized  Roman  capitals, 
never  condescended  to  imitate  anything  smaller.  On  the  side  of  a 
wagon  or  a  barn-door,  he  was  at  home ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  met 
all  Emma's  beseechings  with  the  words,  "No,  no,  Em, —  'tant  no  use  ; 
I  know  as  I  could  never  get  it  into  one  of  them  there  registry-books." 

So  John  and  Emma  were  honorably  married.  Their  banns  had 
thrice  been  publicly  proclaimed  at  the  church  of  Elmswood,  as  was 
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then  legally  required.  Such  proceeding  is  now  not  absolutely  necessaiy. 
Marriage  is  only  a  civil  contract  The  head  of  the  English  Church  has 
so  admitted  it  to  be.  As  two-fifths  of  the  women  of  Great  Britain  are 
unmarried,  probably  the  change  is  not  considered  of  any  consequence. 

In  solitary  dignity  the  Ancient  Church  condemns  the  civic  innova- 
tion ;  every  one  of  her  pointed  spires  frets  with  indignation,  and  all  her 
carved  corbells  frown  abhorrence  at  the  impiety. 

What  is  there  in  the  word  "  marriage"  that  should  cause  such  com- 
motion ?    Shakespeare,  in  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew, "  contrasts  it  thus  : 

Ptt,     •*  We  two— «re  mnrried  {  but  you  two— sre  sped.** 

Sally  Brown  interprets  it  in  a  different  manner.  Standing  outside  her 
shanty,  looking  at  her  husband,  Dick,  feeding  the  pig,  a  handsome 
buggy  races  along  the  road. 

' '  There  goes  our  namesake, "  says  Dick. 

Yes ;   it  is  the  carriage  of  Optimus  Browne,  the  dashing  cashier  of 

l3ank  :  his  lady  is  with  him.     Critic  of  the  Evening  Post,  the  word 

"lady"  is  written  by  the  card. 

Sal  turns  up  her  nose  (naturally  retrousse)  to  an  alarming  altitude. 
'*The  nasty  dirty  husseyl"  Then  stalking  into  the  house,  she  takes 
.little  Dick  out  of  the  cradle,  and  apostrophizes  him  thus :  "  Never  mind, 
.my  pooty,  if  your  best  frock  is  all  greased  down  the  front,  you're  an 
honest,  lawful  baby."  And  then  she  seats  herself  and  prepares  to  give 
jiisi  an  extra  lunch  on  the  strength  of  her  satisfaction. 

A  uroman  in  satin, scorned  by  a  woman  in  calico  I  What  magic  has 
iayertcd  the  order  of  society  ?  Is  it  performed  by  the  power  of  the  civil 
law?  No«  it  is  not  by  the  lower  court  that  guilt,  in  the  preceding  in- 
•stainQe^  vas  sentenced. 

I  But  marriage  itself  has  its  varieties.  There  is  the  "mariage  de  con- 
venance,"  like  that  between  Seth  Baldwin  and  his  first  cousin  Kate,  who 
were  tinkered  into  one  because  their  lands  were  contiguous.  Such 
unions,  if  not  mercifully  barren,  commonly  produce  only  abortions. 

There  are  also  **  high  state  marriages,"  in  which  two  innocent  parties 
are  not  unfrequently  morally  murdered.  But  these  concern  the  Smythes 
rather  than  the  Smiths ;  let  them  pass  on. 

The  reason  why  John  and  Emma  were  united  in  wedlock,  was  a  very 
singular  one — ^because  they  loved  each  other.  Staticians  inform  us  the 
fault  is  common  in  the  working-classes  of  almost  all  communities. 
They  are  such  wretched  economists. 

Pardon — shade  of  Dr.  Malthus ! — ^pardon  for  these  malefactors.  They 
were  poor,  and,  according  to  your  reverence's  theory,  had  no  right  to 
many,  and  increase  the  surplus  population.  But,  "increase,  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth,"  is  yet  a  command.     It  is  manifest  that 
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these  young  people  could  not  obey  both  God  and  your  reverence.  If  it 
be,  as  you  also  have  asserted,  that  too  many  are  invited  to  the  feast  of 
life,  bestow  some  consideration  upon  these,  as  laborers  who  did  not  by 
money-orders  seek  a  share  in  the  same,  but  were  willing  by  their  toils  to 
pitSduce  more  than  the  quota  of  it  their  necessities  required. 

For  John  Smith  was  no  dead-head,  fte  had  worked  hard  ever  since 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  Strict  economy,  and  the  mercy  of  the 
British  financial  system,  had  spared  him  fifty-three  pounds  sterling  to 
begin  life  with. 

After  John  and  Emma  arrived  in  London,  with  the  most  careful 
economy  in  furnishing  their  apartments,  they  soon  found  their  little 
means  rapidly  diminishing.  On  the  birth  of  a  child,  which  soon  oc- 
curred, new  cares,  new  pleasures,  and  also  new  expenses  succeeded. 
John  declared  that  his  old  hat  would  answer,  and  his  boots,  with  a  little 
repairing,  would  last  the  winter.;  and  Emma  said  her  old  shawl  was 
quite  warm  enough ;  she  didn't  need  any  other. — ^The  baby  appropriated 
these  savings. 

A  few  weeks  after.  Lady  Millicent  Thornton  and  her  friend  passed 
John  ft  Co.  taking  a  Sunday  airing  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The  friend 
remtarked,  ** Millie,  did  you  notice  that  pretty  baby?"  "No,"  replies 
the  lady.  "  I  noticed  its  cloak ;  it's  exactly  like  one  I  had  from  Madame 
Carson's,  a  fortnight  ago,  for  Roland.  I'm  sure  that  merino  didn't  cost 
less  than  twenty  shillings  a  yard.  How  improvident  work-people  are  I 
How  they  dissipate  their  means !" 

Hat,  boots,  and  shawl-^-all  gone  for  baby's  outfit.  But  is  it  improvi- 
dence or  natural  affection  ?  In  the  frigid  zone  the  eider  duck  bares  her 
breast  to  provide  a  soft  warm  nest  for  her  callow  brood. 

But  even  if  it  be  a  crime,  it  is  one  which  soon  passes  away  in  the 
&mi]y  of  a  London  mechanic.  It  may  linger  with  a  second  ehild,  but 
with  the  third,  et  alii^  the  useful  will  supersede  the  ornamental.  To 
many,  very  many  daily  laborers,  having  such  dependants,  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  a  decent  civilized  existence  are  often  more  than  rarities. 

Then  comes  the  reaction — crime.  Aye,  crime,  which  may  possibly 
pluck  the  youth  Roland — ^yes,  even  Roland,  lady,  when  you  next  meet 
with  the  Smiths — out  of  your  loving  arms  I 

It  is  so  nominated  in  the  bond.  The  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
are  the  bane  of  civilization.  The  sword  and  the  purse  are  the  bases  of 
aristocracies  ;  the  cost  of  a  noble  is  the  manhocd  of  those  who  honor  his 
position ;  and  a  tawny  savage,  who  never  saw  a  Bible,  would  be  a  profit-' 
able  exchange  for  his  more  brutalized  brother,  the  barbarian  of  our  quasi- 
Christian  cities. 

Then  arise  the  fearful  questions — are  such  distinctions  natural,  6r  are 
they  simply  artificial  ? — the  irreversible  decrees  of  the  Deity,  or  merely  the 
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poisonous  outgrowths  of  vidons  and  effete  legislative  and  financial  sys- 
tems ?  And  these  are  manifesdy  in  process  of  solution.  With  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  the  Law,  and  the  Anny  to  sustain  such  classifications 
in  Great  Britain,  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  gradually  becoming  oblit- 
erated. They  can  never  endure  here.  The  members  of  the  Senate  have 
acted  wisely  in  suppressing  the  'aristocratic  addenda  to  their  names  on 
the  rolls  of  their  house  ;  and  as  for  the  British  financial  system,  in  the 
presence  of  true  Universal  Suffrage — it  is  Dagon  before  the  Ark  of  God. 


Chapier  IV, — Dawn — deny — doom. 

Thseb  are  two  classes  of  poor  people  who  may  thrive  in  London  :  first, 
parssites  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth ;  and  second,  parasites  of  the  aristocracy 
of  tmffic  Hard  is  the  fitte  of  the  shopkeeper  who  stands  solus  in  his 
own  defence ;  and,  though  there  may  be  one  retailer  in  a  thousand  who 
succeeds  in  establishing  a  position,  he  cannot  hold  it  save  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wholesale  houses  in  his  trade.  But,  for  the  most  useful  man  in 
the  nation,  the  producer,  the  chance  of  success  is  so  infinitesimally  small 
that  it  may  be  pronounced  hopeless. 

The  fiite  of  John  .and  Emma  formed  no  exception  to  this  rule.  A 
couple  of  unsophisticated  young  people  sucked  into  the  maelstrom  of  city 
life,  their  veiy  virtues  were  their  foes.  Their  fecundity,  however  advan- 
tageous to  the  nation,  was  their  deadliest  enemy.  Producers  of  mankind, 
and  producers  of  the  real  wealth  of  mankind,  are  the  only  unprotected 
beings  in  our  system  of  economy.  Money  has  cumbered  law  libraries 
with  tomes  in  its  defence.  More  than  a  half  of  our  common  school  arith- 
metics is  usuq>ed  by  Munmon.  Speculators  and  distributors  have  their 
full  share  of  protection.  But  producers, — it  is  a  question  (now  being 
agitated  in  the  legislature  of  the  country  under  discussion)  whether  they 
shall  be  permitted  even  to  meet  together  in  order  to  defend  themselves. 

Whether  it  is  good  policy  in  a  nation  to  suffer  its  laborers  to  become 
the  lawful  prey  of  traffickers,  without  an  effort  on  its  part  for  their  protec- 
tion, or  whether  it  is  wise  in  it  to  permit  its  prizes  of  success  to  be  carried 
off  by  mere  speculators  and  financiers,  are  questions  left  to  our  political 
economists,  who  will  probably  turn  their  attention  to  them  when  they  have 
finished  counting  the  pig^  and  squabbling  over  the  meanings  of  "bills 
of  credit,"  ''coin,''  etc.,  as  used  in  the  Constitution. 

But  to  our  tale.  The  morning  of  the  married  life  of  the  Smiths  had 
some  glimpses  of  sunshine,  but  with  eveiy  revolving  year  new  troubles 
gathened  around  them.  They  soon  began  to  feel  the  force  of  that  pres- 
sure which  is  gradually  grinding  out  the.  manhood,  and  pauperising. 
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dehumanizing,  or  expatriating,  the  miltions  of  Great  Britian.  John  bore 
up  under  his  accumulating  burdens,  manfully  for  a  while,  but  their  grad- 
ual increase  gradually  overcame  his  resolution.  The  last  great  effort  he 
made  was  to  retain  a  little  cottage,  where  he  had  lived  in  what  might  com- 
paratively be  termed  the  country.  But  the  price  was  too  heavy.  Ten 
or  twelve  hours'  work  in  the  shop,  two  or  three  in  the  garden,  per  day, 
with  a  three-mile  walk  thrown  in  night  and  morning,  was  more  than  he 
could  sustain.  Even  yet  the  cottage,  was  held  in  happy  memory  by 
the  family,  and  Fanny  had  still  in  her  care  some  flowers  which  years 
ago  had  adorned  the  well-remembered  garden  in  Shepherds  Bush. 
From  that  period  to  the  present  every  change  of  location  had  been  a  ne- 
cessary saving  of  money  at  the  expense  of  physical  and  mental  health. 

Sad  indeed  is  the  condition  of  a  country  in  which  honest  labor  cannot 
command  merited  success.  Melancholy  the  assured  and  speedy  fate  of  a 
community  in  which  natural  increase  has  been,  by  the*  insidious  operation 
of  evil  laws^  converted  from  a  blessing  into  a  curse.  When  these  solid 
foundations  of  real  wealth  and  true  morality  are  removed,  it  needs  no 
prophet  to  foretell  that  the  structures  of  credit  and  power,  once  based 
upon  them,  must  soon  collapse  and  fall  to  the  ground  in  hopeless  ruin. 


THE  TWO  PILLARS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

IN  the  German  clubs  and  readiftg-rooms  they  have  a  book  called 
Desiderienbuch.  In  this  any  one  may  write  down  anything 
that  he  wishes,  or  that  he  is  complaining  of.  Of  course  all  the  wishes 
are  not  complied  with,  nor  are  all  the  complaints  redressed ;  but  it  is  the 
same  as  with  the  free  press.  If  people  are  only  allowed  to  give  vent  to 
their  griefe  and  to  grumble  aloud,  they  are  already  satisfied. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  wrong  to  consider  The  Monthly  as  a  kind  of  Desi- 
derienbuch, and  to  express  one  Pium  desidermm — a  wish  for  the  New 
Year,  not  for  this  year,  but  for  some  New  Year  to  come. 

We  begin  with  a  story,  told  us  by  Cedrenus,  Abulfaradsch,  and  other 
mediaeval  authors,  but  having,  like  many  other  stories,  its  origin  in 
Josephus.  They  say  that  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  was  a  very  wise  man, 
and  in  possession  of  all  the  sciences.  He  foresaw  that  the  deluge  would 
come,  and  was  afraid  lest  the  sciences  should  be  lost  He  therefore 
erected  two  huge  pillars,  inscribed  with  everything  worth  knowing,  and 
in  this  way  his  wisdom  was  transmitted  to  posterity. 

A  stranger,  who  should  visit  our  school-houses  or  cast  a  glance  into  the 
school-books,  would  at  once  remark  two  pillars,  which  are,  as  it  seems, 
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the  prop  and  basis  of  all  knowledge.  Like  the  two  pillars  Jachin  and 
Boaz  (if  we  remember  well),  they  sustain  the  temple  of  science,  and  like 
the  Columns  of  Hercules  they  resist  the  flood — not  of  the  waters,  but  the 
ever-rolling  and  ever-changing  waves  of  text-books.  Text-books  come 
and  go ;  they  rise  with  the  rising  sun,  and  go  down  with  the  setting  sun  ; 
they  appear  and  disappear ;  they  ebb  and  flow ; — by  the  way,  the  tenacity 
and  vitality  of  those  text-books  is  really  wonderful ;  they  don't  care  a  bit 
about  Napoleon,  Bismark,  King  Bomba,  and  other  despots ;  they  will 
have  to  all  eternity  their  tripartition  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Germany 
with  Frankfort  as  capital ;  and  it  is  only  a  fortunate  accident  if  some 
second  edition  is  kind  enough  to  tell  us  that  Florence,  and  not  Rome,  is 
the  capital  of  Italy ; — but  those  two  pillars  will  stand  forever,  and  &11 
never. 

Those  two  pillars  are  Spelling  and  Defining.  Open  any  Reader,  and 
you  will  remark,  before  the  story  begins,  two  columns  m  mmiaiure^  con- 
taining the  words  which,  first  of  all  things,  are  to  be  spelled  and  defined. 
Spelling  and  defining  begin  with  the  lowest  class  and  go  up  to  the  high- 
est They  accompany  the  young  man  through  school  and  through  life. 
They  are  his  guardian-angels  :  one  on  his  right,  to  guard  his  head  against 
the  snare  of  false  conception  ;  and  one  on  his  left,  lest  he  dash  his  foot — 
or  rather  his  hand — ^against  false  spelling. 

The  idea  is  certainly  a  good  one.  The  first  requirement  is  to  have  a 
clear  and  distinct  perception,  that  is,  a  good  definition  of  anything. 
The  mathematics,  the  sublimest  of  the  sciences,  ihe  science,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  which  in  its  ends  reaches  the  heavens,  begins  with  humble  defi- 
nitions. The  soundness  of  Spinoza's  thoughts  may  be  seen  in  the  defi- 
nition he  gives  of  every  object  treated,  and  of  definition  itself  (Omnis 
dtitrminaiio  mgaiio  est).  It  may  be  safely  maintained,  that  there  would 
be  fewer  disputes  and  quarrels,  and  fewer  wars,  if  people  only  had  the 
right  definitions  of  the  objects  in  question.  But  good  as  a  good  defini- 
tion is,  the  worst  of  all  things  is,  for  the  same  reason,  a  wrong  defini- 
tion, or  what  is  no  definition  at  all,  but  hardly  a  synonym  or  a  remote 
relation  to  the  word  to  be  defined,  like  those  given  for  definitions  in  our 
school  Readers.  Suppose  a  man  to  be  sentenced  as  a  robber.  He 
could  say  :  **  Well,  in  the  Reader  I  used  when  a  boy,  'robber*  was 
defined  by  'thief.'  Ergo^  I  am  a  thief;  trgo,  I  ought  to  be  treated  as 
a  thief." 

But  besides  the  lessons  in  spelling  and  defining  given  in  the  Read- 
ers, we  use  special  "Definers" — books  which  do  not  contain  anything 
else  but  definitions.  There  exists  one  Definer  (or  rather  existed,  as  it 
has  already  been  supplanted  by  another)  which  was  used  in  a  girls' 
school.  All  things  were  nicely  and  systexnatically  arranged.  The  first 
lesson  gave  definitions  of  the  parts  of  the  body ;  the  second  of  father. 
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mother,  and  ail  degrees  of  kinship;  the  third  of  apple-pie,  plum- 
pudding,  and  all  the  other  meats.  Now,  numbers  one  and  two  seem 
to  be  rather  a  slippery  ground.  There  are  so  many  things  in  the  wide 
world  just  waiting  to  be  defined,  let  the  parts  of  the  body  alone,  and 
let  your  father  be  your  father,  without  definition.  And  instead  of 
defining  what  an  apple-pie  is,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  if  the  young 
ladies  were  taught  how  to  make  one.  The  idea  would  be  less  correct, 
but  the  apple-pies  might  be  better  than  they  generally  are  now. 

There  exists  a  Grammar-School  Speller,  at  the  same  time  a  Definer, 
used  in  higher  classes.  The  author  is  not  satisfied  with  the  definition  of 
v€rbs  in  the  infinitive  mode,  he  gives  besides  the  definition  of  the  par- 
ticiples ;  for  example,  first  of  brag^  then  of  bragging.  Words  of  every- 
day occurrence  alternate  with  rarely-used  words,  which  perhaps  the  pupil 
will  never  meet  with  in  his  lifetime.  The  words,  besides,  have  no  con- 
nection with  each  other ;  they  are  assembled  together  as  at  a  masquerade, 
— bien  eionnes  de  se  irouvtr  ensemble.  The  definitions  are,  for  the  most 
part,  utterly  false.  Let  us  take  at  random  Lesson  141,  page  121.  There 
we  are  told  that,  dinauemeni  is  discovery  of  a  plot  in  a  drama  ;  ictaircisse- 
vutU  is  explanation  ;  expedition  is  haste  or  any  enterprise  ;  address  is  speech 
or  skill ;  passion  is  feeling  of  the  mind ;  unctuous  is  fat  or  greasy,  etc. 
It  is  a  crimen  Uescb  majestatis,  it  is  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of 
human  understanding  to  fill  the  memory — and  only  the  memory — of  a 
hopeful  youth  with  such  stupendous  and  stupefying  stuff.  The  first 
thing  that  a  boy,  advancing  into  a  higher  class,  has  to  do  afler  having 
learned  these  definitions,  is  to  forget  them  as  quick  as  possible. 

The  author  of  this  *'  Speller"  seems  not  to  have,  himself,  any  great  con- 
fidence in  his  own  work ;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  he  gives  misspelled 
words ;  as,  relashun^  krtashun^  akkustum^  and  other  monsters,  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  pupil. 

It  is,  besides,  against  all  reason  to  pick  up  single  words  for  definitions. 
Anything  isolated  is,  as  it  were,  dull  and  mad,  as  madness  itself  consists 
m  isolation.  The  aim  of  science  is  to  find  the  connection  between  dif- 
ferent things,  and  words  especially  are  best  to  be  understood  when  left 
in  their  native  soil  amidst  other  words.  Dissecting  a  book  in  the  ana- 
tomical way  accustoms  the  pupils  (and  the  teachers  too)  to  consider  one 
book  like  another,  as  a  conglomeration  of  words.  When  a  piece  of 
poetry  is  analyzed  in  such  manner,  a  caput  mortuum  is  the  result,  and 
all  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  destroyed.  The  charm  of  poetry  consists 
in  its  being  indefinable.  Youth  itself  is  poetry ;  life,  a  garden  of  flowers  : 
it  ought  not  to  be  changed  into  an  herbarium. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  of  no  use  to  give  all  and  everything  to  pupils. 
Let  them  discover  the  meanings  of  words  from  their  use.  The  best 
method,  in  this  as  in  every  study,  is  that  which  calls  forth  the  activity 
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and  awakens  the  interest  of  the  pupil ;  the  first  mle  being  not  to  be 
dry  or  tedious,  or,  as  Madame  de  Stafl  says,  T&us  ies  genres  s&ni  bom, 
excepli  le  genre  ennuyeux. 

It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  somebody  would  compose  a  definer, 
— not  for  boys,  but  for  teachers — ^>vith  definitions,  not  to  be  learned  by 
heart,  but  to  be  taken  to  heart.  As  for  instance  :  To  educate  is  to  elicit, 
to  develop ;  to  learn  by  heart  is,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  an  outside 
learning,  external  instead  of  internal; — mechanism  is  nai  oiganism ; 
drilling  is  not  exercising.  Defining  is  cultivating  the  faculty  of  judging, 
and  not  burdening  the  memory  and  making  it  a  dead-letter  box. 

Ex  uno  disct  omnet — as,  some  time  ago,  i£neas  said  to  Dido.  The 
same  that  has  been  said  here  about  definitions  might  be  said  about 
other  branches.  The  same  scholastical  spirit  pervades  all  and  eveiy- 
thing :  stiff  dogma,  instead  of  free  spontaneity ;  dead  formulas,  instead 
of  living  development ;  passive  reception,  instead  of  active  reciprocity. 
Or,  to  say  it  better  with  Faust : 

<<  Ich  sehe  nicht  die  Spur 
Von  einem  Gcitt — und  AUes  Ut  Drettur.** 

But  we  must  remember  in  season  Mr.  Lincoln's  saying,  "Only  one 
war  at  a  time."  Inseparable  as  the  two  pillars  are,  and  hard  as  it  is  to 
treat  either  of  them  without  the  other,  it  must  be  enough  for  to-day  to 
have  waged  war  against  one  pillar. 

There  is  an  old  story  about  a  man  called  Samson,  and  a  people 
called  Philistines.  And  the  end  of  the  stoiy  is,  that  one  day  this  Sam- 
son took  hold  of  two  pillars  upon  which  the  temple  of  the  Philistines 
stood,  and  pulling  them  down,  made  the  temple  fall.  It  does  not  re- 
quire a  great  gift  of  divination  to  prophesy  that  before  long  some  other 
Samson  will  take  hold  of  our  two  pillars,  and  cause  the  whole  system 
to  fall.  Only  this  downfall  will  be  less  dangerous.  Samson  will  be 
alive,  and  the  Philistines  will  be  alive,  and  every  one  will  be  alive,  and 
nobody  hurt. 


EMINENT  FOREIGN  EDUCATORS  DECEASED  IN  1867. 

WILLIAM  KIDD,  an  English  naturalist  and  teacher  of  natural 
science,  died  at  Hammersmith,  England,  January  7.  He  was  bom 
in  1803,  and  though  from  childhood  zealous  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  sciences,  he  was  trained  to  the  business  of  a  book- 
seller, and  conducted  a  store  in  Regent-street  for  some  years.  As  soon 
as  he  possessed  a  competence  he  gave  up  his  store,  and  devoted  himself 
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to  natural  science,  and  became  a  high  authority  in  regard  to  zoological 
questions.  His  **  Book  of  British  Song  Birds"  is  a  work  of  great  value 
and  of  exceeding  interest  and  beauty.  He  was  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Gardener* s  Chronicle^  the  National  Magazine^  and  Recreaiioe  Science, 
and  for  many  years  a  popular  lecturer  and  teacher  on  topics  connected 
with  natural  history. 

Victor  Cousin,  the  most  eminent  of  French  philosophers,  died  in 
Cannes,  France,  January  14.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  November  28,  1790, 
of  humble  parentage,  taught  by  a  French  curate,  a  cousin  of  his  mother, 
at  Nantes,  came  to  Paris  and  entered  a  school  connected  with  Charle- 
magne College,  took  the  first  honors  in  1809,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Normal  School,  where  he  attracted  attention  by  his  brilliant  talents  and 
his  devotion  to  philosophy.  He  graduated  from  the  Normal  School  in 
1 81 2,  and  was  at  once  appointed  deputy  professor  there  and  in  Charle- 
magne College  and  the  Polytechnic  School.  Three  years  later,  Royer 
Collard,  whose  pupil  he  had  become,  made  him  his  deputy  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  Sorbonne.  He  next  went  to  Germany  to  study  phi- 
losophy there  fop  two  years.  Soon  after  his  return,  the  Jesuits  closed  the 
Normal  School,  and  drove  Guizot,  Villemain,  and  Cousin  from  their 
professorships  in  the  Sorbonne.  He  now  commenced  his  labors  as  an 
author  and  translator.  Plato  and  Descartes  were  translated  and  largely 
annotated  by  him,  and  he  published  several  philosophical  works  of  his 
own.  In  1828  he  was  restored  to  his  professorship  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
from  1830  to  1848  was  high  in  favor  with  Louis  Philippe,  being  suc- 
cessively director  of  the  Normal  School,  councillor  of  state,  peer  of 
France,  officer  and  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  member  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  minister  of  Public  Instruction.  He 
visited  most  of  the  Continental  countries  to  investigate  their  systems  of 
instruction,  and  his  reports  on  them  are  still  regarded  of  great  value. 
During  this  period  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  He  found  time 
also,  during  this  busy  period  of  eighteen  years,  for  the  preparation  often 
philosophical  works,  all  of  great  merit,  as  well  as  for  some  others  of  a  lit- 
erary character.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  M.  Cousin  held  no  public 
offices,  but  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  philosophy,  publishing  his 
able  essay  on  the  "True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,"  and  a  series  of 
researches  on  the  remarkable  scholars,  poets,  wits,  and  ladies  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  still  lecturing  occasionally  at  the  Sorbonne.  His 
mind  was  one  of  great  activity  and  clearness. 

Joseph  Grky,  an  English  teacher  and  author  of  school-books,  died  in 
London,  January  16.  He  was  bom  in  1784,  and,  after  attaining  some 
celebrity  as  a  teacher,  prepared  a  spelling-book,  a  geography,  and  an 
arithmetic,  which  were,  fifty  years  ago,  very  popular.     The  amount  of 
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information  conveyed  by  them  seems  now  very  trivial,  but  they  were  an 
advance  on  the  books  which  had  preceded  them. 

Richard  MacDonnell,  J>,J>,,  LL.D.,  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin; died  in  Dublin,  Januaiy  24.  He  was  bom  in  1 787,  and  graduated  from 
Trinity  College  in  1805,  became  fellow  of  his  college  in  1808,  and  LL.D. 
in  18 1 3.  He  had  at  this  time  studied  law  and  been  called  to  the  bar, 
and  practised  for  some  time  on  Munster  Circuit,  but  soon  after  abandoned 
the  legal  profession  and  took  holy  orders.  In  1 816  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  oratory  in  the  College  on  Competitive  Examination.  In  182 1  he 
took  the  degree  of  J),!),^  in  1836  was  elected  senior  fellow,  and  held  the 
office  of  bursar  or  treasurer  of  the  college  for  many  years.  In  185a  he 
was  elected  provost.  Both  as  a  teacher  and  a  manager  of  an  old  and 
renowned  college  he  won  golden  opinions  for  his  thorough  scholarship, 
genial  disposition,  and  broad  comprehensive  views  on  the  subject  of 
education.  Many  of  the  recent  reforms  in  Trinity  College  were  intro- 
duced by  him.  He  was  always  ready  for  any  change  which  was  really 
an  improvement 

Salomon  Munck,  the  most  eminent  Semitic  scholar  ia  Europe,  died  in 
Paris  in  February.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  of  Jewish  &mily, 
and  early  in  life  had  translated  Maimonides,  the  great  Jewish  expositor 
of  the  Old  Testament  He  had  prosecuted  his  studies  into  the  Semitic 
languages  with  great  assiduity,  not  relinquishing  them  afler  he  lost  his 
sight  He  had  been  a  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  one  of 
the  German  universities,  and  was  called  to  France  to  the  chair  of 
Semitic  languages  in  the  Institute  when  the  Government  removed 
M.  Renan  from  that  professorship.  His  works  display  profound  scholar- 
ship. 

Sir  George  Thokas  Smart,  an  English  organist,  musical  composer, 
and  teacher  of  vocalization,  died  in  London,  England,  February  23. 
He  was  born  in  1776,  took  part  in  the  Handel  Commemorations  of 
1 784-1 79 1  as  a  boy  singer,  was  knighted  in  181 1,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  18 13,  ^'as  director  of  the  musical  festival  at 
the  coronation  in  Westminister  Abbey  in  1834,  and  was  ihe  teacher  of 
Jenny  Lind  and  Sonntag  in  oratorio  music. 

Richard  Dawes,  D.D.,  dean  of  Hereford,  died  in  Hereford,  March  10. 
He  was  bom  at  Hawes,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1795,  graduated  B.A.  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  181 7,  and  took  his  master's  degree  in  1820.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  18 19,  and  was  vicar  of  Tadlow  till  1836,  when  he 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  King's  Somborne,  Hampshire,  where  he  ex- 
erted himself  in  the  organization  of  graded  schools.  His  labors  attracted 
great  attention  and  were  very  successful.  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  Hereford,  and  in  that  city  devoted  great  attention  both  to  the 
national  and  the  foundation  schools.     His  efforts  for  the  improvement 
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of  the  Blue  Coat  Schools  were  attended  with  excellent  results.  He  was 
also  an  enthusiast  in  physical  and  chemical  science. 

Abel  FRANgois  Villemain,  a  French  statesman,  professor,  and  author 
of  great  ability,  died  in  Paris  in  March.  He  was  bom  in  1790,  was 
professor,  first  in  the  Lyc6e  Charlemagne  and  afterward  in  the  Sorbonne, 
was  minister  of  public  instruction  in  both  Souk's  and  Guizot's  ministries, 
and  wrote  numerous  biographical  and  political  works. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Kn't  Q.  C,  died  in  London,  May  26.  He  was 
a  native  of  Wales,  bom  in  1802,  and,  while  eminent  as  a  barrister  and  a 
man  of  business,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Wales.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  National  Society  of 
Education,  and  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  the  subject. 

M.  Reinaud,  the  most  profound  Arabic  scholar  in  France,  died  of 
apoplexy  in  P^ris  in  June.  He  was  born  at  Lambese,  France,  in  1795, 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  in 
1832,  and  the  same  year  appointed  assistant  keeper  of  Oriental  MSS.  in 
the  Royal  Library,  chosen  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  school  of  living 
Oriental  languages  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  1858,  where  he  had  already 
(in  1855)  been  appointed  keeper  of  Oriental  MSS.  He  was  also  author 
of  works  on  Oriental  history  and  geography.  ^ 

William  Gibson,  D.D.,  died  suddenly  near  Dublin  of  apoplexy, 
June  8.  He  was  born  in  Ballymena,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1809, 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ordained  at  Balletray,  County 
Monaghan,  and  called,  about  1838,  to  be  the  assistant  and  finally  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Hanna  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  few 
years  later  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Presbyterian  college 
of  that  city.  He  was  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  highly  esteemed  as  a 
man. 

John  Anster,  LL.  D.  .  regius  professor  of  civil  law  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  died  in  that  city,  June  9.  He  was  born  in  Charleville,  County 
Cork,  in  1793,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  obtaining  a 
scholarship  in  18 14  and  taking  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1825.  He  was 
ealled  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1824,  and  went  through  the  Munster  Circuit 
for  many  years ;  was  appointed  registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
in  Ireland  in  1837,  which  office  he  held  to  his  death.  In  1850  he  was 
elected  regius  professor  of  civil  law  in  Trinity  College.  He  was  an 
excellent  German  scholar,  and  had  translated  Goethe's  "Faust"  and 
several  of  Schiller's  and  Fouqu6's  works  into  English.  He  had  also 
published  an  "Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law." 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  literary  reviews  and  magazines. 


[The  eminent  foreign  educators  who  died  in  the  Utter  half  of  1867, 
will  be  noticed  in  our  next  number.  ] 


APRIL,    1868. 


Abnormal  Piulosopht. 


THE  current  number  of  the  American  Journal  0/  Educaium  contains 
an  article  entitled,  "The  Philosophy  and  Method  of  Teaching 
pursued  at  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School,"  written  by  the  principal 
of  that  school,  Mr.  J.  W .  Dickinson,  A.M.  Here  is  the  first  paragraph  : 
"If  the  mind  is  led  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  nature,  it 
will  acquire  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  these  laws.  That 
state  of  the  mind  in  which  it  has  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey 
tlie  laws  of  its  nature,  is  called  education ;  and  the  mind  in  possessing 
this  state  is  said  to  be  educated." 

No  doubt  this  is  a  perfectly  correct  philosophy,  and  our  inability  to 
understand  it  is  entirely  our  own  fault  (or  rather  our  misfortune,  see- 
ing that  we  were  never  favored  with  the  philosophical  training  which 
Mr.  Dickinson  gives  his  pupils) ;  nevertheless,  we  would  be  very  glad  if 
somebody  would  explain  it  a  little.  There  is  an  air  of  wisdom  about  it 
that  bothers  us.  What  we  would  like  especially  to  have  cleared  up  is 
this  :  In  case  a  mind  should  be  so  unlucky  as  never  to  happen  to  be 
educated  according  to  the  Westfield  Philosophy  (that  is,  put  or  "led,"  by 
Mr.  Dickinson  or  some  other  philosopher,  into  that  "state  in  which  it 
has  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  the  laws  of  it3  nature") 
whether  it  would  obey  the  laws  of  its  nature  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  inclina- 
tion and  ability ;  or,  in  accordance  with  what  might  happen  to  be  its 
inclination,  would  go  on  forever  acting  contrary  to  the  laws  of  its  nature  ; 
or  whether  it  would  act  in  accordance  with  some  other  laws  which  it 
might  have  both  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey ;  and  in  that  case, 
what,  and  whose,  would  probably  be  the  laws  which  it  would  obey,  in 
preference  to  the  laws  of  its  own  nature.  We  confess  that  we  are  puzzled  ; 
and  the  more  we  think  about  it,  the  more  uncertain  we  get.  What  are 
the  inclinations  of  the  mind,  any  way  ?  and  what  makes  them  ?  and  what 
are  the  laws  of  the  mind's  nature  ?  and  what  kind  of  laws  are  the  laws  of 
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anything's  nature,  especially  those  laws  which  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
thing  to  disobey  ?  And  what  sort  of  a  thing  is  that  which  needs  to  be 
' '  led"  by  some  schoolmaster  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its 
nature  ?  And  how  many  times  must  the  mind  be  led  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  its  nature,  to  get  it  into  that  state  in  which  it  will 
have  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  act  that  way  all  the  time  ?  We 
wish  some  one  would  tell  us ;  it  would  be  a  great  relief.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  have  to  think  that  there  must  have  been  a  mistake  somehow  on 
the  part  of  the  Creator,  so  that  mind  was  made  in  such  a  careless  way 
that  it  never  has  the  inclination  or  the  ability  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  its  nature,  until  Mr.  Dickinson  or  some  other  man  steps  in 
to  give  it  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  act  in  accordance  with — there 
we  go  again  into  that  lab3rrinth  of  inoperative  laws !  Please,  Mr.  Dickm- 
son,  show  us  the  way  out.  We  know  you  say  that  "knowledge  as  an 
end  is  valueless,"  and  this  is  knowledge  that  is  of  no  value  as  an  end 
or  a  beginning  either,  yet  we  would  really  be  grateful  to  get  it 

P.  S, — Suppose  a  gardener,  who  has  but  vague  ideas  of  the  laws  of 
nature  in  general,  and  still  vaguer  ideas  of  the  special  laws  of  oak  nature, 
should  take  a  young  oak  from  the  forest — presupposing  it  to  lack  the  in- 
clination and  the  ability  to  obey  the  laws  of  its  nature — ^and  undertake 
to  put  it  into  a  state  in  which  it  would  have  the  inclination  and  the 
ability  to  obey  [what  he  thinks  to  be]  the  laws  of  its  nature  :  what  would 
be  the  probable  condition  of  that  oak  tree,  say  at  the  end  of  ^vt  years  ? 
And  how  much  better  off  would  it  be  than  it  would  have  been  had  it 
been  left  to  grow  in  its  own  unphilosophical  way  ? 

P.  P.  S, — Some  more  Westfield  philosophy  :  "By  mental  activity, 
knowledge  is  acquired,  and  the  knowledge  in  turn  excites  activity,  but 
it  is  activity  only  that  produces  a  change  in  the  powers  that  act." 

"That  which  produces  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  that  thing ;  then  the 
cause  of  education  is  knowledge  and  mental  activity.  The  cause  of 
education  is  also  called  instruction." 

"The  relations  that  Education,  Instruction,  and  Teaching  hold  to 
one  another  are  these  :  Instruction  is  the  cause  of  Education,  and 
Teaching  is  the  occasion  of  Instruction." 

"Teaching  must  have  for  its  object  one  of  two  ends,  Knowledge  or 
Education.  Knowledge  as  an  end  is  valueless ;  then,  the  end  towards 
which  all  intelligent  teaching  directs  its  attention,  is  Education/' 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Reply  to  the  Review  of  "Benson's  Geometry." 

MR.  EDITOR  : — Having  a  limited  space  only  afforded  me  to  reply 
to  the  unreasonable  criticisms  which  were  published  in  the  Feb> 
ruary  number  of  this  Monthly,  under  Current  PuhUcatims,  upon  my 
new  text-book  of  Geometry,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  highest 
educational  and  scientific  authorities  of  this  city,  I  can  notice  a  few 
objections  only,  urged  by  the  reviewer ;  but  they  will  suffice  to  show  the 
utter  weakness  of  the  review,  and  exhibit  the  incapacity  of  the  reviewer 
to  treat  a  subject  that  requires  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  its 
fundamentals,  a  clearness  of  conception  to  comprehend  the  accuracy  of 
its  reasoning,  and  a  depth  and  force  of  thought  to  understand  its  logical 
deductions,  and  perceive  the  applications  of  its  principles. 

The  reviewer  objects  to  my  definition  in  reference  to  angles  Jind  their 
measuring  and  subten<^ing  arcs ;  he  complains  that  I  give  statement 
where  he  thinks  demonstration  is  required.  He  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  every  process  of  reasoning  there  are  certain  preliminaries  requisite 
to  derive  any  conclusion  whatever — in  Geometry  the  preliminaries  are  • 
considered  in  the  Defimiwns  :  the  geometer  there  gives  certain  data  from 
which  and  by  which  he  demonstrates  his  propositions ;  and  all  which  is 
required  is,  that  these  data  be  so  clear  that  no  process  of  reasoning  can 
make  them  more  clear.  Of  this  nature  the  geometer  gives  the  siaiemenis 
known  as  axioms,  one  of  which  is,  Thai  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same, 
or  to  equals,  are  equal  to  one  another.  This  statement  no  geometer  attempts 
to  demonstrate,  because  any  such  attempt  would  tend  to  mystify  it  inst(»d 
of  making  it  more  clear.  For  the  same  reason  I  made  the  statement 
that,  i/  the  vertex  of  an  angle  he  the  centre  of  a  circle,  thai  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference intercepted  by  the  sides  of  the  angle  will  groe  the  value  of  the 
angle  :  hence,  the  angle  is  measured  dy  an  arc  when  its  vertex  is  the  centre 
of  the  circle.  But  when  the  vertex  is  in  the  circumference,  the  angle  is  sub- 
tended by  the  arc  intercepted  by  its  sides  :  hence,  equal  angles  will  be  meas- 
ured by  equal  arcs,  and  subtended  by  equal  arcs  :  therefore  equal  arcs  measure 
or  subtend  equal  angles.  Professor  Docharty  was  so  much  of  the  same 
opinion  that  he  treated  it  as  an  axiom  in  his  Geometry. 

Any  proposition  which  is  not  susceptible  of  being  established  by  direct 
reasoning,  but  is  based  upon  absurd  hypothesis  and  fallacious  supposition 
in  order  to  be  substantiated,  is  evidently  deficient  of  that  clearness  and 
force  which  characterize  all  true  and  legitimate  propositions.  We  have 
a  familiar  instance  of  this  in  the  proposition  to  find  the  area  of  a  circle, 
that  the  rectangle  of  semi-circumference  and  radius  is  equivalent  to  the  circle, 
Euclid  endeavors  to  prove  this  proposition  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
or  indirect  method ;  and  Legendre  undertakes  to  esublish  it  by  reason- 
ing from  the  properties  of  parallel  straight  lines,  and  treats  the  circle  as  a 
polygon  of  a  very  great  number  of  sides.  As  the  polygon  is  bounded  by 
straight  lines,  and  as  these  lines,  however  reduced,  will  still  be  straigki 
lines,  and  since  the  circle  is  bounded  by  a  eurve  line — ^which  is  es8en-:> 
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daily  different  frdm  the  straight  line — the  circumference  of  the  circle  tnli 
never  coincide  with  the  perimeter  of  a  polygon,  no  matter  how  small  the 
sides  of  the  polygon  be  reduced  ;  so  Camot,  in  his  ^^ Reflexions  sur  la 
Metapkysique  du  Cakul InfniUsimal^''  states,  that  "the  ancient  geometers 
did  not  consider  it  consistent  with  the  strictness  of  geometrical  reasoning 
to  regard  curves  as  polygons  of  a  very  great  number  of  sides. "  Hence, 
Legendre  has  treated  the  proposition  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  idea 
entertained  by  the  ancient  geometers  of  the  strictness  of  geometrical 
reasoning,  and  evidently  contradictory  to  the  definitions  of  the  polygon 
and  circle  given  by  all  geometers ;  therefore,  the  alignments  produced 
by  Legendre  for  this  proposition  do  not  constitute  a  geometrical  demon- 
stration. 

Also,  this  method  fails  to  obtain  an  exact  geometrical  conclusion,  but 
gives  an  approximaie  one  only  :  consequently  it  is  devoid  of  the  chief 
characteristic  of  geometrical  theorems,  because  on  combination  with 
other  propositions  it  fails  to  agree  with  established  truths  of  Geometry, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  true  geometrical  propositions.  For  by  treating 
the  circle  as  a  polygon,  and  employing  the  chain  of  arguments  given  by 
Legendre,  the  conclusion  is  derived,  that  when  the  areas  of  the  polygons 
approach  to  an  equality  with  the  area  of  the  circle,  their  perimeters 
approach  to  an  equality  with  the  circumference.  (See  Daviks'  Legendre, 
Scho.  to  the  12th  prop..  Book  5.)  Now  this  contradicts  the  established 
truth  of  Geometry,  that  among  tsopenmeirical  figures  the  circle  has  the  greal- 
est  area,  and  it  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  from  the  fact  that  it  would  make 
the  circumscribed  polygon,  circle,  and  inscribed  polygon  equal  to  each 
oiher,  or  a  part  equal  to  a  whole.  And  Euclid,  by  employing  the  indirect 
process  of  reasoning  to  establish  the  proposition,  which  is  incapable  of 
direct  proof,  shows  how  untenable  it  is.  However,  the  arguments  of 
Euclid  and  Legendre  have  been  retained  in  the  text-books  of  Geometry, 
and  are  now  the  only  processes  of  reasoning  taught  by  them.  This 
proposition  of  the  circle  is  the  most  celebrated  in  Geometry,  from  having 
occupied  the  minds  of  the  most  ancient  geometers,  and  having  perplexed 
mathematicians  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Owing  to  the  great  perplexity  of  the  problem  of  the  circle  to  mathema- 
ticians, some  years  ago  the  "Royal  Society  of  London"  tested  the  argu- 
ments of  Euclid  and  Legendre  by  actual  experiment,  by  means  of  a  glass 
sphere,  upon  the  principle  that  a  solid  immersed  in  a  fluid  will  displace 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  fluid  to  itself ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
alignments  of  Euclid  and  Legendre  gave  an  error  in  excess  so  great,  that 
it  could  not  be  from  imperfection  of  mechanical  construction,  but  it 
arose  evidently  from  the  process  of  reasoning ;  hence,  geometers  could 
claim  that  the  arguments  of  Euclid  and  Legendre  were  "only  approxi- 
mately true,"  and  consequently  attempts  became  frequent  to  obtain  the 
excut  area  of  the  circle. 

The  second  corollary  to  the  seventeenth  proposition  of  the  Sixth  Book 
of  my  Geometry  gives  the  exact  area  for  the  circle.  This  proposition 
was  submitted,  a  few  years  ago,  to  distinguished  mathematicians  of 
England,  and  was  laid  before  the  various  royal  societies  of  science  in 
Europe  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  refutation  of  it  if  possible  ;  and  at  the 
present  time  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  refute  it  The  reviewer  has, 
however,  essayed  to  do  so— with  what  success,  the  following  will  show. 
He  says :  "The  consideration  of  this  principle  does  not  belong  to 
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Elementary  Geometry,  and  b  entirely  beyond  our  author's  grasp.  The 
statement  of  the  law  involved  in  such  cases  is,  The  volume  of  a  body  of 
reoolutum  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  generating  surface  and  the  spcue  de- 
scribed by  its  centre  0/ gravity  during  the  generation  0/  the  body.  (See  Weis- 
bach's  Mechanics,  vol.  i.,  p.  106.)  It  is  known  to  students  of  Mechan- 
ics as  one  of  Guldinus's  properties.  Now  it  follows  from  the  above  law, 
that  when  two  equivalent  solids  of  revolution  are  generated  by  surfaces 
whose  centres  describe  unequal  paths,  the  area  or  surface  moving  in  the 
shorter  paths  will  be  the  laiger  in  extent  The  centre  of  the  segment  is 
manifestly  nearer  the  axis  than  the  centre  of  the  triangle,  and  is  conse- 
quently the  larger  area.  The  ratio  of  these  areas  is  very  nearly  8  :  7." 
It  is  clearly  seen  that  his  previous  statement,  that  **  the  sections  0/  equal 
solids  0/ revolution  are  equivalent  only  when  the  centres  of  these  sections  de- 
scribe equal  paths,*'  is  based  upon  the  law  he  qwtes  from  Weisbach's  Me- 
chanics ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  law  £aillacious  in  order  to 
undermine  his  foundation  and  show  that  his  statement  is  incorrect 
And  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  he  makes  the  absurd  statement  that  the 
centre  of  the  segment  is  a  larger  area  than  the  centre  of  the  triangle,  and 
these  areas  have  the  ratio  of  8  :  7.  His  quotation  from  Weisbach's 
Mechanics  has  had  the  unavoidable  effect  upon  him  as  upon  those  who 
blindly  subscribe  statements  too  hastily.  I  will  investigate  the  law  known 
to  students  of  Mechanics  as  one  of  Guldinus's  properties. 

Let  X  be  the  factor  which,  with  the  square  of  radius,  will  produce  the 
area  of  the  circle,  and  let  j'  be  the  ratio  between  the  diameter  and  circum- 
ference of  the  circle.  Now  every  geometer  knows  that  when  PN  is  10, 
the  cone  generated  by  BPN  is  |  (lo'XAr  x  10^  = 
BSSi-*  J  hut  according  to  the  law  quoted  from  Weis- 
bach's Mechanics,  the  same  cone  is  50  x  6. 66f  y  = 
ZZZ^y  •  hence,  for  this  law  to  be  correct,  the  factor 
X  must  be  equal  to  the  ratio  y.  This  equality  has 
hitherto  been  sustained  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
reasoning  and  the  method  of  approximation  ;  and  since 
geometrical  science  treats  of  exact  truths  only — and 
every  true  proposition  can  be  directly  demonstrated — 
I  demand  of  the  reviewer,  as  he  has  objected  to  my 
proposition,  to  demonstrate  the  exact  equality  of  x 
and  y  by  direct  process  of  reasoning ;  otherwise  his 
objections  to  my  proposition  are  of  no  force  whatever, 
and  the  law  quoted  from  Weisbach's  Mechanics  fails 
from  default  of  proof.  If  he  cannot  prove  x  equal  to  y,  his  assertion 
that  ^^the  sections  of  equal  solids  of  revolution  are  equivalent  only  when  the 
centres  of  these  sections  describe  equal  paths"  becomes  manifestly  untenable  ; 
and  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader  that  he  has  not  shown  the  inequality 
between  the  segment  BN  and  the  triangle  BSN,  which,  it  is  needless  to 
state,  was  the  full  purport  of  his  review. 

The  sophistry  of  his  attempt  to  invalidate  my  proposition,  by  making 
it  appear  that  a  cone  is  one-half  the  cylinder  of  similar  dimensions,  can 
be  detected  in  the  manner  he  revolves  the  triangle  BEG.  The  cu>cis  of 
revolution  is  always  a  straight  line,  about  which  the  particular  surface 
revolves.  If  he  revolves  BEG  around  its  proper  axis  EG,  it  will  generate 
a  cone  one-third  the  cylinder ;  but  when  he  revolves  BEG  around  the 
cone  generated  by  BCG,  it  generates  a  solid  very  dissimilar  to  the  cone 
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generated  by  BCG»  and  he  institutes  a  comparison  between  heierogenenu 
quantities,  which  is  not  tolerated  among  geometrical  questions,  as  it  is 
obviously  improper  to  say  that  the  side  and  area  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  one  another,  or  are  unequal. 

My  proposition,  which  has  been  examined  as  stated  before,  gives 
exacUy  3  for  the  area  of  the  circle  when  radius  is  unity,  and  the  side  of 
its  equivalent  square  is  v^3,  or  1.73  20+;  the  approximaU  method  of 
Euclid  and  Legendre  gives  for  the  jz</tf  of  the  same  square  V^3. 14 15926  + 
or  1. 7724  +  ;  but  the  latter  result  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be 
(00 great,  and  is  known  to  be  '*  only  approximately  true,"  hence  there  is 
a  difference  of  .0404+ ,  or  about  four  one-hundredihs  part  of  an  inch  less 
by  my  method.  Now  the  approximate  result  is  necessarily  not  exacts  and 
the  disagreement  between  it  and  my  demonstration  is  from  the  fact  that 
there  must  always  be  a  difference  between  exactness  and  an  approximor 
turn.  If  we  carry  these  calculations  further,  we  shall  find  what  vast 
discrepancies  arise  from  the  small  error  which  the  arguments  of  Euclid 
and  Legendre  produce  in  excess — ^thus,  when  radius  is  five, 

By  my  method,  solidity  of  cylinder,  with  altitude  of  ten  inches 750. 

By  approximation,  **  "  "  785.39  + 

The  difference 35-39  + 

By  my  method,  the  area  of  square  or  circle 75. 

By  approximation,      "  "  7^*539'  + 

The  diflerence 3*539^  + 

By  my  method,  the  side  of  square  is 8.660  + 

By  approximation,     <<  *<         8.862  + 

The  diflerence .202  + 

Or  the  small  error  of  a  0404+  inch  ;  that  is,  about  one  twenty-fi/ih  of  an 
inch,  in  the  side  of  the  square  equivalent  to  circle  when  radius  is  unity, 
will  produce  an  error  of  3. 5398+ square  inches  in  the  area  of  the  circle, 
and  an  error  of  35. 398+  cubic  inches  in  the  solidity  of  a  cylinder  of  only 
ten  inches  diameter  of  base,  and  ten  inches  altitude ;  hence,  in  magni- 
tudes of  larger  dimensions,  we  see  how  great  a  little  error  becomes,  and 
how  vastly  important  it  is  to  have  the  utmost  exactness  throughout  All 
the  text-books  give  the  approximate  result  only ;  hence  it  can  evidently  be 
seen  their  great  deficiency  in  a  very  important  particular.  Geometry  is 
an  exact  science,  and  since  the  usefulness  of  the  science  depends  upon 
the  agreement  of  all  its  propositions  with  each  other,  in  whatever  way 
they  may  be  combined  together,  then  whichever  proposition  is  felsc  or 
only  approximately  true,  cannot  so  agree,  and  the  error  increases  and 
becomes  perceptible.  Now,  geometers  having  the  proposition  for  the 
circle  ' '  only  approximately  true, "  whenever  they  combine  this  proposition 
with  other  propositions  they  necessarily  entail  error  in  every  operation. 

In  Davies'  Legendre,  and  all  other  Geometries,  the  approximate  result 
is  applied  wherever  curvilinear  spaces  or  magnitudes  are  considered. 
Witness  the  fifleenth  and  sixteenth  propositions  of  the  Fifth  Book,  and 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Eighth  Book,  Davies'  Legendre. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  proposition  of  the  Eighth  Book,  the  arguments 
for  the  convex  surface  of  a  cylinder  are  based  upon  the  demonstrations 
given  for  the  convex  surface  oi^i prism,  that  is,  reasoning  from  the  prop- 
erties of  parallel  straight  lines.  Now,  this  method  of  reasoning,  when 
applied  to  the  circle,  as  has  been  alreaidy  shown,  gives  an  error  tis  excess  i 
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consequently,  when  applied  to  the  cylinder,  the  error  increases  and  be- 
comes more  perceptible — for  instance,  the  convex  surface  of  the  cylinder 
is  equivalent  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  sphere,  which  is  four  times  the 
area  of  one  of  the  great  circles  of  the  sphere  ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
when  radius  is  5,  there  is  an  error  of  3.5398+  square  inches  in  the  area 
of  the  circle ;  therefore,  when  this  method  given  in  Daviks'  Legendre  is 
used,  the  error  increases  to  14. 159+ square  inches  just  in  the  convex 
surface  of  the  cylinder.    Ex  uno  disce  omnes. 

Very  respectfully,       Lawrence  S.  Benson. 
New  Youc,  Fth.  17/i,  1868. 


EDUCATIONAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITED  STATES.— To  the  Honorable  Governors  and  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Instruction  throughout  the  country,  who  have 
kindly  furnished  us  with  copies  of  their  Messages,  Reports,  etc.,  we  would 
here  tender  our  acknowledgments ;  and  also  to  the  school  officers  and 
proprietors  who  have  sent  us  their  catalogues.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
make  good  use  of  them.  Maine. — ^The  last  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  (December,  1867)  contrasts  the 
returns  for  the  year  ending  April,  1867,  with  those  of  the  year  preceding. 
The  figures  show  some  curious  differences,  and  a  noticeable  falling  off 
in  some  particulars ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  are  tolerably  encouraging. 
The  immense  strides  of  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  communities  of 
the  West,  in  the  development  of  schools,  are  not  to  be  expected,  as  they  are 
not  needed,  in  the  East,  where  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  grad- 
ual elevation  of  what  is  already  comparatively  good.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  if  a  little  Western  enterprise  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  schools  of  New  England,  the  rate  of  such  elevation  might  be  con- 
siderably accelerated.  The  number  of  children  between  four  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age  is  given  as  212,309,  a  falling  off  of  over  five 
hundred.  The  number  registered  in  winter-schools  was  129,848, 
nearly  6,000  more  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  summer-schools, 
however,  show  a  decline  of  nearly  4,000,  the  number  on  register  being 
only  110,936.  Part,  if  not  all  of  this  difference,  is  doubtless  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  destruction  of  the  records  of  the  summer-schools 
of  Portland  during  the  burning  of  that  city.  The  average  attendance 
of  summer  and  winter  schools  was  92,827,  slightly  less  than  for  the  year 
ending  April,  1866.  The  ratio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  number 
between  four  and  twenty-one,  is  given  as  .44,  the  rate  for  the  preceding 
year  being  .43.  71  male  teachers  were  employed  during  the  summer 
against  78  in  1866.  There  was  a  slight  advance  in  the  number  employed 
during  the  winter,  there  being  1,786  in  1866,  and  1,857  in  1867.  The 
nuix^er  of  female  teachers  was  3,781  in  summer  and  2,042  in  winter, 
the  corresponding  numbers  for  1866  being  3,721  and  2,034.  The  aver- 
age wages  of  the  male  teachers  was  $28.78  a  month,  besides  board. 
That  for  women  teachers  was  about  one-third  as  much.  The  perma- 
nent school-fund  is  only  $244,121.63,  a  little  more  than  one  dollar  for 
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each  child  of  school  age.  The  income  from  this  fund,  apportioned  to 
schools,  was  $13,244.14.  The  aggregate  expenditure  for  school  pur- 
poses was  $936,131.75  against  $592,598.23  in  1866.  $323,581.13  of 
this  expenditure  went  for  seventy-nine  new  school-houses.  This  is 
nearly  as  much  as  the  aggregate  outlays  for  school-buildings  during  the 
five  years  preceding.  West  Virginia. — At  the  lime  of  the  adoption 
of  the  free-school  system,  some  four  years  ago,  there  prevailed  over  the 
most  of  the  State  a  deplorable  lack  of  interest  in  education,  with  an 
abundance  of  prejudice  against  free-schools.  There  were  few  public 
school-houses  worthy  of  the  name,  and  little  desire  for  more.  The 
people  were  poor  and  scattered;  had  always  got  along  without  free- 
schools  ;  and  were  very  reluctant  to  tax  themselves  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  what  they  looked  upon  as  chiefly  an  engine  of  radicalism.  The 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools  shows 
that  this  hostility  has  been  largely  overcome.  The  people  are  becoming 
reconciled  to  tne  schools  and  somewhat  interested  in  their  teaching; 
yet,  as  a  general  thing,  teachers  as  well  as  parents  have  but  vague  ideas 
of  what  a  good  school  ought  to  be.  The  opposition  to  the  erection  of 
school-houses,  at  one  time  quite  pronounced  and  general,  is  giving  way  to 
a  better  feeling ;  and  the  great  lack  of  school-buildings  is  being  rapidly 
supplied.  363  school-houses  were  built  in  twenty-nine  counties  during 
1867,  and  about  as  many  more  during  the  two  years  preceding.  Some 
of  these  are  substantial  structures ;  but  the  majority  are  of  a  more  tempo- 
rary character,  being  erected  to  supply  an  instant  demand.  The  number 
of  school  districts  is  1,517 ;  the  number  of  schools  reported  (from  a  part 
of  the  counties)  is  i,  140.  The  number  of  children  and  youth  between 
six  and  twenty-one  is  115,340,  of  whom  35,304  were  reported  as  enrolled 
in  the  schools.  This  number  possibly  falls  short  of  the  actual  number 
taught,  from  the  failure  of  many  schools  to  report  Nearly  every  one 
of  the  county  commissioners  justifies  the  meagreness  of  his  report  by 
pleading  the  impossibility  of  getting  correct  returns  from  the  district 
ofiicers.  Some  of  these  officers  could  not  read  at  all,  and  very  many  of 
those  who  could  read  did  not  know  enough  to  fill  out  properly  the  blank 
forms  furnished  by  the  Department  I'he  average  daily  attendance  is 
given  as  20,288.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  1,222,  about 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  men.  The  cost  of  tuition  was  $1.57  a  month 
for  each  child,  when  the  average  attendance  is  made  the  basis ;  and  96 
cents  when  the  actual  attendance  is  the  basis.  In  but  few  of  the  coun- 
ties have  the  funds  been  sufficient,  with  the  State  apportionment,  to  con- 
tinue the  schools  four  months  in  the  year.  Very  little  has  been  done  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  people.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau  offered 
five  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  erecting  school-houses,  ''but  the  opposi- 
tion of  boards  of  education  in  some  townships,  and  indifference  in 
others,  together  with  the  inability  of  the  colored  people  and  their  friends 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Bureau,  have  conspired 
to  thwart  all  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  to  obtain  houses  and 
teachers  for  colored  youth."  Missouri. — The  review  of  the  educational 
progress  of  this  State,  given  in  the  last  annual  message  of  Governor 
Fletcher,  indicate  such  a  wonderful  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  in* 
terests  of  the  schools,  and  such  wonderful  results  arising  from  this  newly- 
awakened  interest,  that  we  copy  nearly  the  whole  :  **  Among  the  greatest 
results  achieved  by  us  as  a  people  since  our  introduction  to  freedom,  none 
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is  so  significant  as  the  advancement  manifest  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  In  the  history  of  the  Western  States  there  has  nowhere  been 
exhibited  more  enthusiasm  on  this  subject  than  is  now  evinced  through- 
out Missouri.  Enei^  and  efficiency  have  marked  the  administration  of 
this  department  of  the  State  Government  during  the  year.  The  response 
to  the  demands  for  improved  facilities  for  free  and  universal  education 
has  been  generous  and  unexampled.  Tasteful  and  commodious  school- 
buildings  have  sprung  up  as  by  magic  ;  teachers  have  come  from  other 
States,  attracted  hither  by  the  prospect  of  ultimate  superior  advantages ; 
colleges  have  been  reopened ;  academies  and  schools  for  special,  normal, 
and  mechanical  instruction  have  been  established,  and  teachers'  institutes 
are  organized  everywhere,  and  are  well  attended.  The  sentiment  of  free 
popular  education  is  growing,  and  will  continue  to  grow  in  importance, 
as  its  beneficent  effects  become  more  and  more  evident  A  glance  at 
the  munificent  provisions  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  public  schools 
warrants  us  in  saying  that,  with  prudent  management,  means  for  the 
thorough  education  of  the  children  who  are  to  supply  our  places  may  be 
afforded  equal  at  least  to  those  provided  in  any  State  in  the  Union." 
These  provisions  for  education  may  well  be  called  munificent  The 
school-fund  amounts  to  $1,685,071,  giving  an  annual  income  of  over 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  To  this  is  added  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  State  Government,  estimated  for  the  present  year  at 
$225,000;  also  all  sums  collected  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures, 
amounting  during  the  past  year  to  $37,758.  One  thirty-sixth  part  of 
all  the  land  in  the  State  is  devoted  to  the  public  schools,  besides  the 
three  million  acres  and  more  granted  to  the  State  by  act  of  Congress. 
The  number  of  teachers  of  public  schools  xs  6,262 — ^an  increase  of 
3,558  over  the  number  reported  in  1866,  and  5,362  more  than  in  1865. 
The  number  of  school-houses  is  4,000.  In  1866  there  were  only  2,500. 
Louisiana. — ^The  Normal  School,  lately  revived  in  New  Orleans,  is 
meeting  with  merited  success,  in  spite  of  its  adverse  circumstances. 
Without  revenue — the  State  having  no  money  to  give  it,  and  the  in- 
struction afforded  gratuitous — the  school  is  thriving  under  the  volun- 
tary efforts  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  a  few  zealous  teachers,  who, 
seeing  the  urgent  need  of  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
have  generously  given  their  time  and  services  to  the  training  of  them. 
One  hundred  and  forty  pupil-teachers  were  in  attendance  in  February, 
the  classes  meeting  at  different  school-houses,  and  at  the  ofiice  of  the 
Superintendent.  Normal  classes  have  also  been  established  in  some  of 
the  best  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State. 

ENGLAND. — ^The  London  correspondent  of  the  Nation  says  :  "  Every 
branch  of  our  educational  system  wants  a  thorough  overhauling.  As  for 
the  lowest  classes,  it  has  become  plain  that  our  future  masters  must  be 
educated.  The  question  is  darkened  and  perplexed  by  a  whole  whirl 
of  theological  difficulties.  The  clergy  object  to  have  the  matter  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  they  won't  educate  Dissenters 
unless^  they  are  allowed  to  make  them  orthodox.  That  is  a  short  ac- 
count of  a  dispute  which  diverges  into  infinite  squabbles  and  recrimina- 
tions and  personalities,  until  there  is  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  real 
points  at  issue.  There  is  a  vehement  cry  against  secular  education, 
and  one  of  your  bishops  has  come  over  to  tell  us  that  crime  is  increasing 
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fearfully  in  America  because  your  children  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
by  teachers  who  do  not  at  the  same  time  impress  the  catechism  upon 
infant  minds.  I  am  incompetent  to  express  any  opinion  upon  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  one  thing  is  plain,  that  the  State  must  take  education  out  of 
the  hands  of  any  sect  whatever,  and  insist  that,  in  one  way  or  other, 
English  children  shall  be  rescued  from  their  prevailing  state  of  utter 
intellectual  stagnation.  The  higher  branches  of  our  system  are  in  almost 
equal  need  of  reconstruction.  The  middle-class  schools  are  detestable ; 
and  there  is  no  technical  education  worth  mentioning  for  our  artisans  and 
men  oi^ practical  science.  English  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  suffer 
because  the  Continental  workmen  have  such  superior  means  of  acquiring 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  their  crafl ;  and  the  want  of  appropriate 
schools  is  thus  telling  upon  that  sensitive  part — the  pocket.  The  uni- 
versities and  great  public  schools  for  the  highest  classes  again  require  a 
thorough  reform,  chiefly  in  the  direc^on  of  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
course  of  study.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  it  is  said,  are  absolutely 
idle,  and  most  of  them  receive  nothing  but  a  narrow  training  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  a  sprinkling  of  mathematics." 

IRELAND. — ^The  report  on  the  results  of  university  education  during 
the  past  few  years,  by  the  president  of  Queen's  College,  Galway,  claims 
that  the  united  system  on  which  Queen's  colleges  and  mixed  schools  are 
founded  is  not  only  the  best  in  theory,  but  is  proved  by  experience  to  be 
most  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  people.  To  offset  this,  we  have 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  Dublin 
diocese,  presided  over  by  Cardinal  Cullen.  These  denounced  the  mixed 
sj'stem ;  condemned  the  monopoly  of  education  enjoyed  by  Protestant 
universities  and  schools;  protested  against  the  State's  forcing  upon 
Roman  Catholics  any  system  of  education  restrictive  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  and  called  on  the  Government  to  aid  Catholic  institutions 
from  the  public  exchequer.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Na- 
tional Education  shows  that  while  the  number  of  schools  was  increased 
by  eighty-one,  during  1867,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  decreased  no 
less  than  eleven  thousand,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  four  thou- 
sand. 738,837  Catholic  and  17,236  Protestant  children  were  enrolled 
in  the  mixed  schools  during  the  year. 

SPAIN. — A  bill  has  been  laid  before  the  Cortes  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  primar}'  education 
for  the  whole  people.  Its  principal  provisions  are  that  every  village 
having  a  population  of  500  must  have  a  schoolmaster,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  municipal  funds,  and  school -materials  are  to  be  provided  to  an 
amount  equivalent  to  a  fourth  of  the  teacher's  salary.  In  hamlets  having 
a  smaller  population  than  500,  the  cur6  will  be  charged  with  the  primary 
instruction  of  the  children,  which  is  to  be  obligatory  all  over  Spain. 
The  State  will  grant  a  yearly  sum  of  $200,000,  in  aid  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages unable  themselves  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  The  Govern- 
ment will  favor  the  establishment  of  houses  of  religious  education,  and 
the  books  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children  must  be  approved  by 
the  bishops.  Parents  who  are  poor  will  not  have  to  pay  for  their  chil- 
dren's instruction.  Every  Spaniard  fulfilling  certain  conditions  of  apti- 
tude will  be  allowed  to  open  a  school,  but  if  his  conduct  or  doctrines  give 
rise  to  complaint,  the  alcalde  will  have  power  to  close  the  establishment 
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MR.  FELTER  thinks  that  *'to  more  clearly  unfold  by  mental,  the 
principles  of  written  arithmetic" — whatever  that  may  mean — **  the 
same  formulas  should  be  used  in  both,  the  same  methods  of  analysis 
given,  similar  slate  and  blackboard  exercises  introduced,  and  the  subjects 
presented  in  the  same  order,  that  the  pupil  may  fully  appreciate  that 
mental  and  written  arithmetic  are  one  and  the  same  thing  in  fact  and 
expression."  This  being  the  case,  the  need  of  a  separate  book  for  intel- 
lectual arithmetic  is  somewhat  doubtful.  But  as  custom  requires  that 
every  ''series"  of  arithmetics  shall  have  at  least  one  book  so  entitled, 
Mr.  Felter  has  made  one  ^  for  his  series.  The  special  points  of  merit 
claimed  for  it  are  the  numerous  blackboard  exercises,  and  brief  methods 
of  combining  numbers  in  the  fundamental  rules,  fractions,  and  interest, 
all  of  which  "are  introduced"  to  make  the  pupils  "prompt,  plucky, 
and  self-reliant,  ready  to  grapple  with  and  to  overcome  difficulties."  The 
blackboard  exercises  contain  some  excellent  features  ;  the  only  new  one, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  mode  of  writing  numbers  for  addition,  sub- 
traction, etc.  Mr.  Felter  describes  a  circle,  and  inscribes  therein  any 
series  of  numbers,  like  the  figures  on  a  watch-dial.  In  the  centre  he 
writes  a  single  figure.  An  exercise  in  Addition  would  be  to  name  the 
sum  of  the  centre-figure  with  each  figure  at  the  circumference.  A  great 
variety  of  combinations  can  thus  be  secured  with  very  little  trouble,  the 
change  of  the  figure  at  the  centre  changing  the  whole  series.  A  good 
deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  devising  "operations"  intended 
to  make  the  pupils  "prompt."  These  are  chiefly  with  numbers  of  two 
and  three  figures,  and  are  apparently  very  good.  There  is,  however, 
too  manifest  a  disposition  to  multiply  rules,  there  being  a  dozen  of  them 
for  the  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  of  simple  numbers. 
The  treatment  of  fractions  is  not  particularly  good  or  striking.  Nor  is 
the  treatment  of  compound  numbers. 

The  exercises  designed  to  make  the  pupil  "plucky"  and  "ready  to 
grapple  with  difficulties,"  seem  admirably  adapted  to  secure  the  end  in 
view.  Whether  they  will  teach  him  to  reason  well  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter. When  will  teachers  and  book-makers  learn  to  see  the  utter  absurdity 
of  "  Forms"  like  the  following,  either  for  use  or  for  mental  exercises  ? 

Page  114  :  "  If  5  oranges  cost  ^  of  a  dime  what  will  i  orange  cost.? 

* '  Form. — One  orange  will  cost  \  as  much  as  5  oranges  ;  5  oranges  cost  ^ 
of  a  dime,  therefore  i  orange  will  cost  i  fifth  of  ^  of  a  dime,  which  is  ^ 
of  a  dime  " 

Page  138  ;  "  How  many  cords  in  a  pile  of  wood  18  ft.  long  4  ft.  wide 
and  6  ft  high  ? 

"Form. — i.  Since  a  cord  is  Zfl,  in  length,  a  pile  i%fl,  long  wHl  be  J/, 
or  ^  of  a  cord  {))  in  length. 

"  2.  Since  a  cord  is  /^ft,  in  height,  a  pile  6  ft,  high  will  he  \,  or  \  of  a 
cord  in  height. 

"  3.  Since  a  cord  is  ^feet  in  width,  a  pile  \fL  wide  will  he  i  cord  wide, 

"4.  Since  the  pile  is  \  cd.  long,  \  cd.  high  and  1  cd,  wide,  the  product  of 
the  lengthy  width^  and  height  will  he  the  contents  :  therefore  Jx}  =  V = 3i  ^<^- " 

(*)  Intkllxctual  Aritmmxtic.     By  S.  a.  Feltbe.     New  York  ;  Charles  Scribner  &  Co, 
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Plge  162  :  "At  77,  what  is  the  interest  of  $44.37  for  3  mo.  ? 

"Form. — i.  Since  ike  interest  of  %^^,yj  for  i  mo,  at  i*/,  is  \  of  ^^  mills 
(see  161,  tf. ),  the  interest  at  J^Lfor  3  mo,  is  7  times  3  times  \  of  ^/^  mills  ; 
3  times  \  is  f,  ««</  i  of  44^  mills  is  11  cts.,  and  7  times  11  r/r.  w  77  cts,  ; 
therefore  the  irUerest  is  ']']  cts. 

The  new  edition  of  Alexander's  Dictionary  of  Weights  and  Measures' 
im  a  handy  and  valuable  book  of  reference,  in  which  the  weights  and 
measures  of  all  countries  are  reduced  to  the  American  standard  and  con- 
cisely given. 

Description  of  coins  has  been  omitted,  because,  if  full,  it  would  render 
the  work  too  bulky.  The  appendix  is  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the 
systems  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
An  examination  of  the  lists  here  given  makes  one  anxiously  desire  the 
Millennial  period,  prophesied  by  the  author,  when  a  common  system  of 
weights  and  measures  will  prevail  throughout  the  world. 

In  his  History  of  Scotland,'  Mr.  Mackenzie's  aim  is  to  comprise  a  plain 
narrative  of  events,  from  the  earliest  times  until  the  union  with  England, 
in  as  small  space  as  possible  without  breaking  the  connection.  He  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  telling  his  story  without  diluting  it  with  insipid 
common-place.  His  dissection  of  Mary's  character  is  keen  and  unspar- 
ing ;  the  episodes  of  the  Covenant  and  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters 
are  well  related,  and  the  author  bears  a  noble  testimony  in  honor  of  that 
people,  to  whose  inflexible  love  of  their  religion,  as  Lord  Brougham  once 
said,  we  owe  all  the  civil  liberty  we  possess.  The  explanation  of  the 
assassination  of  Sharp  and  the  murder  of  Pierson  is  the  one  now  gener- 
ally accepted.  These  were  the  acts  of  misguided  men,  done  without 
premeditation,  and  were  universally  condemned  by  the  Covenanters. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  writes  well,  and  fails  only  when  he  essays  high  flights  of 
description.  Although  written  from  a  sectarian  point  of  view,  and  there- 
fore liable  to  be  warped  on  some  points,  this  book  is  evidently  an  honest 
attempt  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Smiles's  History  of  the  French  Protestants*  is  devoted  principally 
to  the  events  occurring  after  their  emigration  from  France.  He  discusses 
their  origin  and  tenets,  and  briefly  narrates  their  sufferings  under  the 
French  Government  Concise  statements  are  given  respecting  their  set- 
tlements on  the  Continent,  while  the  main  portion  of  the  book  refers  to 
their  British  establishments.  The  author  regards  the  emigration  of  the 
Huguenots  as  having  done  more  for  the  prosperity  of  Britain  than  any 
emigration  before  or  since.  They  introduced  new  manufactures,  gave 
an  impetus  to  many  branches  of  trade  previously  failing,  and  more  than 
all,  proved  themselves  a  moral  and  law-abiding  class.  The  appendix 
gives  an  account  of  the  various  Huguenot  settlements  in  America,  and 
shows  the  great  influence  exerted  by  that  people  upon  our  early  history. 

(')  Univsrsal  Dictionary  or  Wughts  and  Measures,  Ancient  and  Modern.     By  J.  H. 

Alexander.     New  York :  D.  Van  Nostrand.     8 vo,  pp.  168.     $3.50. 
(■)  The 'History  or  Scotland.      By  Rev.  Jab.  Mackenzie.     London   and  New  York: 

T.  Nelson  tc  Sons,     iimo,  pp.  663.     $3.50. 
(*)  The  Huguenots;  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland. 

By  Samuel  Smiles.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brother.     Crown  8yo,  pp.  448.     $1.75. 


half  a  year  ?  The  necessaiy  movements  of  the  pupil,  with  the  leverage 
from  the  back  of  the  seat  to  the  floor,  inevitably  loosen  the  screws. 
With  the  New  American  School-Settee  the  pressure  is  perpendicular. 
There  is  no  strain  whatever  on  the  fastenings. 

III.  The  folding-seat  is  most  oonvenienti  in  admitting  an 
easy  passage  to  and  from  the  desk.  Teachers  of  girls  are  especially 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  this  device.  It  allows  the  school-room  to 
be  easily  and  cleanly  swept  It  admits  the  ready  opening  of  passages 
through  the  rows  of  desks,  across  the  room.  It  makes  room  for  the  intro- 
duction of  calisthenic  exercises  in  the  school-room  without  requiring  the 
pupils  to  leave  their  desks.  It  permits  the  pupils  to  rise  in  their  places 
without  noise  and  without  having  to  obstruct  the  aisle.  The  seat  folds 
back  easily  and  noiselessly  with  a  touch  of  the  hand,  or  even  the  pressure 
of  the  dress.  It  shuts  down  as  easily  on  rubber  cushions,  which  prevent 
the  possibility  of  slamming. 

IV.  The  maxmer  of  attaching  the  wood  and  iron  is  simple 
and  ingenious,  and  entirely  unlike  that  employed  in  other  school- 
iumiture.  At  every  point  of  attachment,  in  seat,  settee-back,  and  desk- 
top, the  iron  and  wood  are  strongly  dovetailed  together,  giving  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  : 

a.  The  Desks  and  Settees  can  be  readily  taken  apart  and  set  up  by  an 
inexperienced  person. 

b.  The  wood  and  iron  mutually  support  and  stiffen  each  other. 

c.  Warping  is  rendered  impossible. 

d.  No  checking  or  splitting  can  occur  from  the  shrinking  and  swelling 
incident  to  changes  of  temperature — the  wood  of  the  seat,  back,  and  top 
being  fastened  or  "  locked"  with  a  single  screw  ai  one  edge, 

e.  Requiring  no  skilled  workman  and  no  fitting  to  set  them  up,  they 
may  be  packed  flat,  securely  boxed,  and  shipped  as  ordinary  freight, 
without  danger  of  damage,  and  at  about  one-fiflh  the  charges  on  other 
kinds  of  furniture.     This  is  a  most  important  feature. 

V.  They  are  stable  and  durable.  They  have  a  wide  base,  and 
the  wood  and  iron  so  perfectly  support  each  other  that  they  are  entirely 
free  from  the  inevitable  joggle  of  other  school  seats  and  desks.  Should 
a  part  be  broken,  its  duplicate  can  be  promptly  procured  from  the  fac- 
tory, and  substituted  without  difficulty. 

VI.  By  the  elaborate  machinery  used  by  the  proprietors  of  Mr.  Munger's 
patents,  the  New  American  School  Desks  and  Settees  are  made  more 
RAPIDLY,  more  perfectly,  and  more  economically,  and  consequently 
can  be  afforded,  with  all  their  advantages,  at  lower  rates  than  are  charged 
for  the  inferior  articles  of  other  manufacturers. 

£^' See  miifltrat^a 
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By  K  G.  PARDEE,  A.M. 

Psicas,  $x  2$. 

PoiBtng  oat  the  Origin,  History  and  Progress  of  San- 
day  Schools,  the  most  approved  Principles  and  Plans 
of  Teaching,  Model  Lessons  and  Examples,  the  Use 
of  mastration,  Object-Teaching,  Blackboard  Exer- 
daes,  Approrred  Outlines,  the  Art  of  Questioning* 
Secoring  Attention,  Preparation  of  the  Lesson,  Illos- 
trative  Teaching,  Child-Culture,  Management  of  In- 
fiwt-Schools,  Intermediate  Classes,  and  Young  Men's 
Claseea :  as  well  as  the  proper  conducting  of  CouTea- 
tioos,  Teachers'  Institutes,  Normal  Gasses,  Mission- 
ary Associations,  Juvenile  Societies,  Youths*  Temper- 
ance Meetings,  Children's  Prayer  Meetings,  Preaching 
to  the  Young,  Anniversaries,  etc.,  together  with  a  List 
of  Desirable  Books  and  Helps  for  Superintendents  and 
Teachers,  a  form  of  Constitution  and  By-Laws^  Sunday 
School  SutUtics,  &C.,  &c,  && 
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splendid  Fashions,  now  ready.  Universally  acknow- 
ledged the  model  Parlor  Magazine  of  America. 

Yearly,  ^3.00,  with  a  valuable  'premium,  and  other 
valuable  premiums  and  teims  for  dubs. 

Single  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  30  cents.; 
back  numbers  as  specimen,  xoe. 
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EDUCATED    MEN 

Sy  Jolizi  &•  SCarty  I^X.4«I>. 

Price,  50  cents. 

TIm  hiats,  advices,  and  suggestions  embraced  in  this 
little  vriume  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
Teadier.  The  author  presents  subjects  of  great  practi- 
cal importance,  in  a  manner  to  profit  any  one  desirous 
of  mental,  moral,  or  physical  improvement. 

**  We  never  saw  in  so  small  a  compass  more  really 
sound  advice  to  young  men." — MMsachusettt  Teacher. 

"  It  is  foil  of  strong  ideas  and  stirring  thoughts." — 
Mntmu^ta  Teacher, 

**  We  have  rarely,  if  ever,  met  in  this  species  of  liter- 
atore  with  more  good  sense,  good  feelings  knowledge 
of  the  worid,  and  comprehension  of  the  means  of  suc- 
ce^ng  in  it,  within  the  same  compass." — The  Natien. 

"  We  trust  it  will  be  read  by  every  student  and  pro- 
feasioaal  nan,"^IlliMait  Teacher. 

'*  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  if  read  and  its  advice 
fonowed."— rA«  Edmeai4n: 

**  Seldom  have  we  met  with  a  volume  containing  so 
modi  really  sound,  sensible,  manly  counsel"— ^<cA/- 
gan  Tracker,  * 

"It  is  eminently  a  practical  ^oxk,"— Evangelical 
QumrUrly. 

<*  A  valuable  beacon  to  the  young  scholar."— /'/xr«0. 
Sch00l  yntmai. 

Address  all  orders  to 

J.  C.  OARRIOUES  *  GOm 

PuBLISHBStS, 

148  Samth  Fourth  Street,  PhiUuk^kia^  Penn. 
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RICA.—The  best  Juvenile  Magazine.— A 
Casket  of  Games,  Fun,  Frolic,  Music,  and  Literary  ex- 
cellencies adapted  for  the  juvenile  minds.  Every 
teacher  recommends  it,  and  every  parent  approves  it. 
Do  not  fail  to  see  the  splendid  April  number,  and  se- 
cure a  valuable  household  treasure. 

Single  copies,  is  cents,  mailed  firee;  yearly,  $1.50^ 
with  a  good  brass-mounted  Microscope,  or  a  good 
Knifo,  as  a  premiuoL 

Spedmen  copies,  mailed  free,  10  cents. 

Demorest's  Monthly  and  Young  America  together, 
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VENTR.— 1  i-aby  a  inches,  100  pages.— Bril- 
liant Cover,  Gilt  Edges.  A  Collection  of  Music,  Gems 
of  Prose  and  Poetry,  Conundrums,  Puns,  Jokes,  Re- 
ceipts, and  interesting  Statistics.  Printed  in  Diamond 
type,  and  Illustrated.  A  real  Bijou  Miniature  Book 
that  will  please  everybody. 

Price  3  cenU  each ;  30  cents  per  dozen,  or  ^s  per  hun- 
dred. 

Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST, 
473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TOUNG  AMERICA'S  TRANS- 
FORMATION CARDS.— An  amusing  and 
exciting  oombiaation  of  Comical,  Natural,  and  Gio- 
teeqoe  Human  and  Animal  Faces,  capable  of  nearly 
1,000  changes,  aftwding  an  almost  endless  aaiasenMBl 
for  one  or  a  party  around  the  Parlor  table. 
Elegantly  colored.    Price  35  cents. 
Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 
Published  by 
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Important  Educational  WorL 

FAY*  8 

GREAT  OUTLINE  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

FOR  HIGn  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 


TuK  PaUUhen  now  havt  ready  Mr.  Fay*t  Ofwt  Chitlitte  of  GMgnphy  and  its  aocompaayiDf  Adaa. 
This  is  not  a  mere  SdMol  Book,  bot,  coasidari^  iu  brevity,  it  is  tha  TCiybett  aziating  oonpendittin  of  Aa- 
treoooaical  and  Geographical  knowledge  for  adults:  authentic^  dear,  concise,  oompreheiisive,  the  Maps 
drawn  hy  a  cartographer  ansurpassed  in  the  world,  the  accvacy  of  tha  fiicta  certified  by  the  highest  living 
authorities,  and  the  whole  arranged  according  to  a  umplc  method  of  Buiemoiucs»  by  which  it  can  be  rapidly 
Uken  into  the  mind  and  permanently  retained  there. 

"  It  is,**  says  the  Bottim  Trumeri^,  (November,  1867,)  **stttgnhif1y  adapted  alike  to  the  school,  «h« 
funily,  the  philosopher,  and  the  general  student  llionsanda  of  onr  moat  intelligent  men  of  business,  whr. 
have  been  too  much  occupied  to  note,  themselves,  the  progress  of  this  science,  will  be  glad  of  such  9jik 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  mformation  thus  presented.  The  work  may  be  used  with  e<^ual  advantage  by 
the  younK  and  old,  before  or  after  the  study  of  other  worka.    In  one  caae  it  is  a  foundation,  in  the  other  a 


The  Publishers  recommend  this  work  to  every  Statesman,  Professional  Man,  Editor,  and  Journal  Cor> 
respondent,  Family  and  Teadier ;  indeed  to  aU  who  wiah  to  reft«sh  their  memory,  to  review  thdr  study,  to 
acqoire  new  information,  to  read,  without  embarraaaroent,  the  telegrama  and  transatlantic  cable  despatches 
of  a  newspaper,  and  to  gain  auch  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  earth,  in  iu  astronomical,  physical,  and 
political  features,  aa  probably  could  not  be  acquired,  m  the  same  short  «pace  of  time,  in  any  other  way. 

We  will  send  the  Atlas,  a  large  folio,  and  the  Guide,  lamo.,  handaomely  bound  in  cloth,  for  librariea, 
on  receipt  of  ^35.  Express  prepaid.  Bound  in  paper  for  schools,  $3.75.  Taachen  fimiished  with  sample 
copies  for  examination  at  half  the  retail  price.  We  will  alao  make  liberal  terms  for  introduction.  Eariy 
orden  are  solicited. 

%*  Senator  Qiarles  Sumner  writea,  "  It  is  a  great  snccess.    I  keep  it  near  me  for  instruction  aad 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SON, 

061  Broadwar*  l^-Y- 


FAY*  a 
NEW   WORK    ON    ASTRONOMY, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  A  UNIQUE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  CHARACTER, 
JS  NOW  IN  PRESS  AND  BEING  PUSHED  RAPIDLY  TO  COMPLETION, 

This  book  will  form  an  era  in  the  Sdence  of  Astronomy  aa  taught  in  Schools.  It  will  be  the  only 
•ext  book  from  which  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  science  can  be  obtained,  and  will  fill 
a  place  which  all  the  Teachen  in  our  High  Schools  have  hitherto  considered  a  vacuum. 

By  the  admirable  system  of  Synthesis  and  Condenaation  which  Mr.  Fay  displayed  in  his  Geography, 
thia  work,  without  being  voluminoua,  will  cover  much  hirger  scientific  ground  than  any  of  its  predecessors^ 
and  will  be  brought  down  to  tha  very  lateat  time.  All  the  recent  discoveries  and  phenomena  will  ba  iD* 
dodad,  and  their  bearing  on  tha  adenoe  explained. 

The  plates,  ftc,  are  being  printed  in  Beriin  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  cartographera  of  the  age,  and 
their  accuracy  and  perfection  of  finish  can  be  insured. 

The  Publishen  will  announce  the  work  when  ready. 

a.  p.  PUTNAM  &  SON. 

601  BroAdwajr* 


LIPPINCOTT'S    MAGAZINE, 

A  SBW  MONTHLT  OF 


SHORT    PROSPECTUS. 

Under  the  head  of  LirBRATtTRB,  will  be  incladed  an  origiaal  Noybl,  by  a  writer  of  Ugh 
repQtation  and  ackaowlcd.xed  talent ;  and  nnmeroai  shorter  Talks,  Bkbtohbs  of  Tratsl, 
History  ani>  BioasAPar,  Essays,  Papbrs  of  Wit  amd  Bumor,  Poftby  and  MisoBLLAirmB. 

Articles  will  be  giyen.  presenting  in  a  clear  and  popular  style  the  latest  dlscoTeries  in 
▼ariona  branches  of  Sozbnob. 

Eduoation,  a  topfo  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  will  re- 
ceiye  special  attention. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  engage  in  partisan  or  sectarian  warfare,  but  vital  questions  of  the 
day  will  not  be  neglected ;  and  the  Financial  and  CoxscbrOial  condition  of  the  country  will 
be  handled  by  an  able  writer. 

Contributions  to  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  are  solicited  from  all  parts  of  our  common 
eonntry.  American  writers  and  American  ailkirs  will  claim  the  greater  purt  of  the  space  at 
conunand,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  European  topics. 

Bach  number  will  contain  a  paper  entitled  Oor  Montbly  Gossip,  in  which  Notes  and 
Queries,  Answers  to  Correspondents,  Anecdotes,  and  Miscellanies  will  find  a  place.  The 
l^rrBRATURB  of  thb  Day  will  also  receive  attention. 


January,  February,  and  Maroh  Numbers  issued. 

OPINIONS   OF   TEE  PRESS, 

The  selections  are  made  with  nice  discretion,  and  the  reading  matter  is  admirably  adapted 
to  all  classes  of  readers.  The  first  number  is  an  unequivocal  success,  and  if  the  pressnt  hish 
standard  of  literarv  ezceUence  is  kept  up.  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  be,  by  the  pub- 
lishers, the  Magazma  will  become  one  of  the  most  favorite  periodicals  of  the  country.  We 
wish  it  every  success.— 27of(Ofi  £v.  TraoeUer. 
,  The  first  number  of  the  new  Magazine,  now  before  the  public,  Mlj  Justifies  the  public  ex- 
pectation. In  catholicity  of  character,  in  literary  ability,  in  whatever  contributes  to  force, 
elegance,  and  freshness,  as  well  as  in  mechanical  execution,  it  is  fblly  up  to  our  ideas  of  a 
first-class  magazine.    It  is  destined  to  be  a  power  in  the  land.— <S'um{ay  Sehooi  Timet. 

More  than  keeps  up  the  good  promise  of  the  first  number.  There  is  evidenee  of  the  saine 
discriminating  judgment  in  giving  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  articles,  and  the  articles  them- 
selves nre  written  with  unquestionable  ability.— PAi/o.  Ledger, 

We  pay  it  the  highest  compliment  when  we  say  that  its  contents  and  editorial  manage- 
ment are  in  harmony  with  its  rich-toned  paper,  and  varied  typographical  excellencies.— 
Aibtmy  Ev,  Journal, 

TERMS  OF  LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

YearliP'  Snl^sorlptloxi,  S4r.OO«    Slnffle  ^tunt>er0,  35  Cents* 

Club  Batbs — ^Two  copies  for  $7 ;  Five  copies  for  $16 ;  Ten  copies  for  $30 ;  and  each  ad' 
ditional  copy  $3.  For  every  Club  of  Twenty  Sabsorlbers,  an  extra  copy  will  be  ftamiahed 
graU$t  or  Twenty-one  copies  for  $60. 

MGT  SPECIAL.— The  Publishers  have  preparod  a  list  of  valuable  Standard  Books,  which 
they  offer  as  Premiums  for  Subscriptions.  A  copy  of  the  list,  with  terms,  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

SncTKKs  KuicBEKs  sent  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  35  cents.  Subscribers  will  please 
be  careful  to  give  their  Post-office  address  in  talL    Address, 

J.  B.  UPFINCOTT  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

rut  and  717  Market  St.,  PhOaOelphia,  Pa. 


A    QUAKTER   OF    A    MILLION  I! 
GUYOT'S 

Upwards  of  950,000  Copies  already  sold. 


TIm  unpualldedsacoMa  which  has  attended  the  introduction  of  GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES,  nnd 
the  naaoUdted  tMtimoniab  of  approvd  whic^  have  been  aeni  to  the  Pttbliaboci  by  THOUSANDS  of 
Teachennow  usbg  the  Books,  entitle  them  to  be  nmked  as 

Tn  mm  mmm  mm  if  msa 

TEACHERS 

Desiring  to  examine  these  Text-Books,  can  procure  them  of  the  Publishers  at  the  following  reduced  prices : 

GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY,    -   -  >o  75 

GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  PRIMARY  CLASSES,  -   -  o  60 

GUYOrS  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY, i  00 

GUYOT'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. i  50 

Or  the  Foot  Books  will  be  sent  toj^ber,  pottage  paid,  for  13.5a 

ly  Pamphlets  containing  Testimonials  from  Inttructon  who  have  pnctically  tested  GUYOT'S  GEO- 
GRAPHIES, win  be  sent,  posUge  free,  to  any  address. 


Felters  Series  of  Arithmetical  Text-Books, 

Th^  most  perfecUy  Graded,  the  most  Complete  and  Practical  Series  of 
Ariihnietics  yd  puMished— embracing  two  Courses : 

GRADED  SCHOOL  COURSL  ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

Fester's  Fint  Lessons.    Illustrated.  Felter's  First  Lessons. 

Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic  Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic 

Filter's  InteDectoal  Arithmetic    Just  Published.  Felter's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  Just  Published. 

Felter's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.    Revised  Edition.  Fetter's  Practical  Arithmetic 

Felter's  Commewial  High-School  Arithmetic.  Felter's  Commercial  High- School 

FOR  TEACHERS: 

FELTER'S    MANUAL    OF    ARITHMETIC. 


The  iktt  four  Books  of  the  Academic  course  constitute  a  course  for  ALL  OTHER  SCHOOLS,  girlng 

complete  and  practical  instruction  in  all  common  business  transactions,  as  well 

as  a  special  prepnration  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  on 

an  Academic  oonrae  of  study. 

nr*  Copies  of  Felter's  Arithmetics,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  bv  mail,  postage  paid,  on  rseeipC  of 
30  cento  each  for  the  **  Intermediate,"  *'  Commercial,"  and  **  Practical,"  and  13  cento  each  for  the  "First 
LesMNto,"  **  Primary,"  "  Intellectual,"  and  "  Manual" 

or*  Send  address,  and  have  copy  of  the  "  BOOK  BUYER,"  a  monthly  summary  of  American  and 
o  reign  Literature,  mailed  regularly. 

CHAS.  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

654  BROABWAT,  NEW  TOBX. 


"PUBLIC    SPIRIT:" 

'     A  Magazine  for  the  Million. 

The  Pobltaher  of  this  new  and  distinctively  American  monthlv  Magvine  cannot  refrain,  witb  t)ie  suc- 
oewfolcloseofits  Second  Volume,  from  expressing  his  thanks  ror  the  patronage  which  has  suMained  it 
dnrii^  the  periloos  first  year,  and  secured  finr  it  an  nnqnestioaaUe  permanence. 

Inspired  bv  this  result,  and  enabled  now  clearly  to  see  his  way  to  more  signal  sncoess,  he  has  auida 
arrangements  for  the  improTement  of  the  Magaaine  in  all  its  departments,  acd  can  confidently  prorake  fur 
it  hereafter  a  degree  of  merit  equal  at  least,  to  that  of  any  cotemporary. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  THIRD  VOLUME,  "  PUBLIC  SPIRIT'*  will  be  so 


ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED 

as  to  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  elegant  periodical  literature.  Its  range  of  topics  will  be  increased,  while  it 
will  demand  for  their  treatment  a  higher  grade  of  ability.  The  best  attainable  talent  will  be  employed, 
irrespective  of  the  reputation  of  the  writers.  Indeed,  its  aympathiea  will  adways  be  given  to  developing 
genins,  and  aid  eladl^r  rendered  in  securing  for  it  deserved  reomiition. 

As  indicated  by  its  name,  the  character  of  "PUBLIC  SPIRIT  "  will  be  thorouriily  American,  but 
in  the  highest  and  most  liberal  sense.  Its  specific  aim  will  be  to  fill  a  place  between  me  best  newsnaper 
literature  and  the  ponderous  matter  of  more  pretentious  Magazines.  While  paying  due  court  to  the  Muses, 
and  by  no  means  disdaining  the  fiucinations  of  Fiction,  it  will  give  much  attention  to  those  practical 
topics  which  closely  concern  our  material  welfare  and  the  comfort  of  our  daily  lives.  By  studying  brevity  in 
treatment,  it  wiU  secure  increased  variety  in  subject ;  and  thus  gratify  daveiae  tastes  while  9Mmg  to  the 
stock  of  ustfiil  knowledge. 

Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts 

win  receive  special  attention,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  other  subjects.  New  books  of  apparent  merit  will 
be  carefiiUy  read ;  and  short  criticisms  given  of  those  onlv  which  deserve  mention.  Elaborate  reviews, 
except  fcr  the  elucidation  of  some  important  subject,  will  not  be  allowed  to  displace  more  entertaining 
matter.    The  same  policy  will  control  our  criticisms  on  Art 

While  "PUBLIC  SPIRIT"  will  not  tolerate  the  intrusion  of  partisan  politics,  yet  it  aqnotbe  indif- 
ferent to  Kieat  events,  or  ignore  the  vitd  questions  on  which  depend  the  improvement  of  Society  and  the 
stabDity  of  ow  G«vemmeDt.  Reconstruetion,  FfaMmcs,  Suflinge  and  similar  saMects  wfil  oocasumally  be 
treated  in  brie^  well-written  and  reflective  articles.    In  short,  '^PUBLIC  SPIRIT  "  is  to  be 

A   MAGAZINE  OF   THE   AGE, 

thoroughly  alive,  free  from  all  demoralizing  influence,  and  aiming  to  improve  and  amuse  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  its  excellent  and  expressive  features,  the  pubTiaher  is  rMolved  that  '*  PUBLIC 
SPIRIT  "shall  be  the 

CHBAJPB8T  MAGAZINE   OJF  THE  DAY. 

Believing  in  the  breadth  of  the  field  he  has  undertaken  to  occapy,  he  has  determined  worthily  to  fill  it 
by  achievins 


The  more  easily  to  accomplish  tlus  result,  the  price  of  the  If  agazine,  thus  enlai^ged  and  in  every  way 
improved,  will  be  only 

■X'  w  Jii  ja  a?Tr»g'i  v  Jhi  OEnorrs 

per  number,  or  08  OO  par  ininnn. 
The  advantages  of  tUs  Magaaine  m  an 

ADVERTISING    MEDIUM 

most  be  apparent  from  its  character.    The  prices  have  been  arranged  on  a  scale  of  liberality,  and  are  as 
follows: 

ONE  MONTH.  I  ONE  YEAR. 

Per  Line, a©  Cts.     I     Per  Ui^ *a  oo 

Half  Page,       '- *i5  oo     ]     Half  Page, 15000 

Page, as  00     I     Ps«c^ aso  00 

TERMS. 

Ybakly  SoBSCRiPTiOH— Three  Dollars.    Sinrie  Numbers— Twenty-Five  Cents.  ,     ^    ^ 

Club  Ratbs.'Two  Copies  far  Five  DoUan ;  Three  Copies  for  Seven  DoUan ;  Fhw  Co]^cs  ftr  Ten 
DoUare ;  and  each  additional  Copy  two  Dotlars.  For  every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  an  £xt»  Copy 
will  be  furnished  Gratis.    Spbcimbn  Numbbrs  sent  to  any  Address,  on  receipt  of  Twenty  CentB. 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY 

ai«  Agents  for  "  PUBLIC  SPIR1T,»»  and  wiU  supply  it  through  all  newsdealera;  or  it  can  be 
direa  from  the  PobUaher,  -_^-^.« 

liE  G-RAND  BENEDICT, 

Ha.  3T  Park  lUw,  Haw  T«rk. 


Ticknor  &  Fields's  New  Books. 


A   JOURNEY    IN    BRAZIL, 

By  P«or«sio»  «nd  M«s.  Louw  Aca«sw.    With  Kifht  Fril-pHe,  lUirtxati**!,  and  nm 
ooei,  tnax  Photographs  and  Sketches,    i  iroL    Ivo.    Morocco  doth,  I5.00 :  half  cal^  l&oo- 

"The  DoblicatkNi  of  the  results  of  the  obeerrMione  ef  the  greatest  Ihrmg  nataralist,  a  man  so  eminent 
and  ■Goarate  in  all  the  various  hnmches  of  aatarai  scieoce,  on  so  large  and  rich  s  field  acs  Braztl,  is  aa  im- 
Bortant  event  m  the  scientific  historr  of  the  nineteenth  centmy.  The  volnme  before  us  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  trsTel  ever  published,  and  wiU  be  found  of  great  interest  to  all  classes.*'— jRm/m 

WOMAN'S    WRONGS: 

A.   COrjI^TEIi-I»»IT.4JVT,   toy   OJIlIX.   JXAJBOilJLrrC^Np 

Author  of  **  Gala  Daj-s,"  **  A  New  Atmosphere,"  etc.    1  vol.  t6mo.    Ii.sa 
*'  It  will  do  more  than  anything  that  has  yet  been  written,  by  roan  or  woman,  to  put  the  whole  woman 
ooestion,  so  called— now  receiving  wider  discussion  and  winning  larger  interest  than  everbe£ore-4amfre8h, 
dear,  and  £ur  light  before  the  public"— J>rwtfyfieft/  Ri^WkMt. 

The  Poetry  of  Compliment  and  Courtship. 

Sdected  and  arranged  by  J.  W.  Palmbb,  Editor  of  "  Folk  Sonp."  s  voL  lAmo.  With  Vignette  title. 
Beveled  boarvU,  gilt  top.  ^1.50. 
"  A  wdoome  offering  to  the  lovers  of  the  romantic  elements  in  English  Poetrv.  The  enellent  taate  aad 
practised  hand  of  the  Editor  are  constantly  betrayed  in  the  sweetness  and  refinement  of  the  selficrinne> 
which  are  perfumed  with  an  atmosphere  ol  tender  passion,  with  no  trace  of  coarseness  or  indelicacy."— 
fftm  K#f*  Trihtfu.  

THE   LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

By  EDMUND  QUINCY.    i  vol.    OownSva    J3.00. 

"  We  can  recall  the  lift  of  no  American  richer  in  material,  covering  mo-e  interesdnif;  or  important  events 
In  the  national  historv  or  more  varied  interests,  than  that  of  Mr.  Quincj."— i^^/^w  yvumal, 

**  Mr.  Edmund  Qumcy  may  well  challenge  the  gratitude  of  the  ptiblic  for  the  deeply  interesting  vohxme 
with  wWdi  he  has  enriched  our  biographical  literature."— A^#wr  Ycrk  TrSbttm. 

NEW     POEMS. 

By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  t  vol.    i6mo.    ^00. 

**  It  eonlaiw  a  loBg  dramatic  poem,  *  Empedocles  «!  Etna,*  much  admired  by  Robert  Browning,  juid 

about  thhty  anmller  pieces.    Alilovers  of  poetry  in  itself;  of  poetry  which  does  not  depend  for  its  eflect  on 

intensity,  passion,  and  resonance  of  verse,  and  which  reflects  the  calm  rather  than  the  tumult  of  the  soul, 

riy  seek  this  volume.    The  grace,  the  purity  of  ezi>ression  in  the  various  poems  is  not  Isoa  cem- 

)  than  the  beautiful  thought  and  beautiful  emotion  it  conveys." — Boston  Transcript. 


AN  ARCTIC  BOAT  JOURNEY. 

By  L  I.  HAYES,  M.  D.    i  vol  taaa    With  14  Illttstiatione.    I2.50. 
"  It  will  not  alone  fiucinate  old  and  young  with  its  details  of  hazardous  venture,  but  will  serve  g 
elucidate  the  yet  uasolred  problem  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  open  polar  sea."— i9M/«Mi  C 


THE   DIAMOND  LONGFELLOW. 

Containing  Longpbllow's  Complete  Poetical  Woilu.    ^x.50. 
"  No  publisher  ever  issued,  no  bookseller  ever  sold,  or  gratified  reader  ever  received,  a  more  beautiful 
hook."-Ar.  HT.  CkrittioH  AdoocaU.  _" 

PABTOFS  FAMOUS  JLBIEMCAis  OT^EECJENT  TIMEa    $3. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Patton,  who  has  an  almost  unequalled  genius  for  biographical  writing,  gives  full  and 
aUikins^y  interesting  sketches  of  Henry  Cbv,  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun,  John  Randolph,  Ste- 
phen Gi^  and  his  College.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and  the  "  New  York  Hemld.^'  Charles  Goodyear. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  his  Church,  Commodore  Yanderbilt,  Theodosia  Burr,  and  John  Jacob  Aslpr. 

^^F«r  nie  by  an  Booksellers    Sent,  post-paid,  oa  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publiahei^ 

TICKNOR  A  FIELDS,  BozUm  and  Neu>  York, 


WATERS' 

First   Premitun  Pianos^ 

WITH  IRON  FRAME,  OVERSTRUNG  BASS,  AND  AGRAFFE  BRIDGE. 


MELODEONS, 

The  Best  Ma/mrfoGtured^ —  Warranted  for  Six  Years  ! 

Second-hand  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Organs, 

AT  GRGAT  BARGAINS,  PRICE:S|PR0M  S^O  TO  9250. 

fegr*  Any  of  the  above  IiistrumenU  for  Rent ;  and  rent-money  applied  if  pur- 

chaeed.    Monthly  Instalments  received  from  one  to  two  years. 
Chickerinff^s,  TJte  Arion^  and  oilier  Tianos^for  Sale  and  to  Bent. 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOQUES    MAILED. 


T  fiSTIMON  I  AliS: 

The  Horace  Watcini  Pianos  are  knoirn  as  among  the  rery  best.— iV.  Y,  Evangelist. 

We  cun  speak  of  tbe  merits  of  the  Horace  Waters  Pianos,  from  personal  knowledge,  a^ 
being  of  the  very  best  quality. — Chrittian  InteUigencer. 

The  Horace  Waters  Pianos  are  boilt  of  the  best  and  most  thoroaghly  seasoned  material.— 
Advocate  and  Journal. 

Waters'  Pianos  and  Melodeons  challenge  comparison  with  the  finest  made  anywhere  in  the 
cointry. — Home  Journal. 

Our  friends  will  find  at  Mr.  Waters'  store  tbe  very  best  assortment  of  Music,  and  of  Pianop, 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States.— GroAam't  Magazine, 

Musical  Doings. — Since  Mr.  Horace  Waters  gave  up  publishing  sheet  music,  he  has  devo- 
ted his  whole  capital  and  attention  to  the  maniuacture  and  sale  of  Pianos  and  Melodeona. 
He  has  just  issued  a  Catalogue  of  his  New  Instruments,  giving  a  new  Scale  of  Prices,  which 
show  a  marked  reduction  from  former  rates,  and  his  Pianos  have  recently  been  awarded  the 
Fu«t  Premium  at  several  Fairs.  Many  people  of  the  present  day,  who  are  attracted,  if  not 
confused,  with  the  flaming  advertisements  of  rival  piano  houses,  probably  overlook  a  modest 
man«lru>iiirer  like  Mr.  Waters;  but  we  happen  to  know  that  his  instruments  earned  him  a 

good  reputation  long  before  Expositions,  and  the  **  honors ''  connecte'd  therewith,  were  ever 
lought  of;  indeed,  we  have  one  of  Mr.  Waters'  Pianos  now  in  our  residence  (where  it  has 
stood  for  years),  of  which  any  manufacturer  in  the  world  might  well  be  proud.  We  have 
always  been  delighted  with  it  as  a  sweet  toned  and  powerful  instrument,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  durability ;  more  than  this,  some  of  the  best  amateur  players  in  the  city,  as  well 
a«  several  celebrated  pianists,  have  performed  on  the  said  piano,  and  all  pronounce  it  a  su- 
perior and  first  class  instrument.    Stronger  endorsement  we  could  not  give. — Home  Journal. 

Warerooms,  No.  481  Broadway,  New  York. 

HORACE  WATERS  A  CO. 


^  GET   THE    BEST. 

vctiTt??5^:>v  YO  000  f^^f^  «««^  AfeantHt:*  «*'  '«  *'*^  DictiemArie:. 

ij  ^  A  B  R  I  D  Q  f  |.\  A*  n«ce«ity  to  every  intelUgeni  family,   student,  teacher,  and 

■  r.Ti  0P<  A  t}^S%  prof»sional  man.    Wliat  Library  is  complete  without  tlie  best 

%l          — ^   ^tt\*\\\  English  Dictionary?                 .     .      ,.^         .         ■     .t         ^J 

'    <"«  Jsp,  iJtitt#»  r\\\\  "The  work  is  the  richest  book  of  tnformahon  tn  the  ^rid. 

-  JOOQ  ENGRAVlSi  &S^  J )  \  There  is  probably  more  real  education  in  it  than  can  be  bought  for 

H^      l***D£(^im:tlii        ^1)  the  same  amount  of  money  in  any  languaw.     Lvery  farsoitage 

\hf'^'-^  i^flii  l7T=r-i^  "\  1  slKJuld  have  a  copy  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.     It  would  improve 

i^^'^  ?■/  /i^                     «  a\  ^V//  many  pulpits  more  than  a  tnp  to  Europe,  and  at  a  much  less  cost. 

^^Jf^ALPK^O^^'-f//  _jvf  P.  Ckrntian  Advocate.           . ,      ,    ^     „.^,       ., .       ,    ,, 

A  ,  D  I  C  T I G  M  A II  \f  ?  /  '*  Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bible  :  it  w  a  better 

\     •«  4*  f  f    o*™  ?.      JJ/  expounder  than  many  which  claim  td  be  expounders. "-if/.  L,/t 

^r.JtVZV*^3^  ^'^    NPublisUed  by  G.  &  C  MERRL^M,  Springfield.  Mass. 

^^=5fc=^;_?l^_^.^^^^  Sold  by  all  Bookwjllers. 

Also,  just  published  WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY. 

©trmau  in  Jpublic  Bc[]ooIq. 

The*be8t  Books  now  in  general  use  are 
AHN^S  Butllments  of  tlie  German  Language.    $0M,  and 
AHN'8  German  Metiiod,  by  Ochlschlaeger.    $1.00. 

^S^  Specimen  Copies  sent  gratis  to  Teachers  applying  for  the  same. 
^^r  Large  Stock  of  German  Books.    Catalogues  gratis. 

E.  STEIGEK,  17  If^orth  WHliam  St.,  New  Tobk. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE  FOR 

Wedgewood  s  Government  and  Laws  of  the  U.S. 

A  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Rise^  ProgreM^  and  Present  Organiza- 
tion of  t/ie  State  and  National  Governments. 

It  contains  the  7nuiivium  of  law  which  every  cititen  should  possess  to  enable  him  to  discharge  with 
intelligence  and  fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  a£birs  with 
perfect  satety  to  himself  and  justice  to  others.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  ablest  jurists, 
who  commend  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.  A  perusual  of  the  table  of  contents  and  a  single  chapter 
win  couvmce  any  intelligent  voter  of  the  need  of  the  knowledge  presented. 

It  is  Strictly  a  Subscriptton-book.  Reliable,  active  men  and  women,  who  wish  to  do  gocd  and 
make  money,  can  do  both  by  canvassing  for  this  book.  Some  of  Our  Agents  are  making  over  j^ioo  a  week. 
A  Circular,  giving  Title-page,  Table  of  Contents,  Testimonials,  and  Specimen  pages,  with  Agency  docu- 
ments, will  be  sent  on  application.    Territory  careluUy  assigned,  and  liberal  inducements  ofiered  to  Agents. 

J.  W.  SCHEEKERHORN  &  CO.,  FubUshers, 

43 O  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

%^  Send  for  our  complete  List  of  BooK^,  Maps,  Charts,  and  Scftool  Mei'chandise. 


TifE  ^EW  AMERICAN 

SCHOOL  DESKS  ai\d  SETTEES, 

Constructed  on  ^^  Phyaiologicnl  Principles.^' 

(GEORGE  MUNGER^S  PATENT.) 

ilBy  f  Ai:»  tli.o  DSost  X>oisl£.  El^ror  ACAdo. 

tar  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICE  LISTS  sent  on  application. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
430  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


THE  PRINCE  AMONG  JUVENILES. 
Oreat  Success  of  Vol.  XII.,  1868. 

OUR   SCHOOL- DAY   VISITOR, 

One  of  the  very  Best,  Cheapeid,  and  Handsomest  Boyt^  and 
Oirls^  Magazines  in  the  World  ! 

Tlie  Children  are  in  rhapsodies  over  it.    The  Grown-up  people  are  delighted  with  it,  and  tlie  Press 
everywhere  has  pronounced  it  "  thb  best  and  ciikapest." 
Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  a  handsome  cover,  PRrNTBD  in  color  every  month. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  tins  country  are  employed  to  contribute  regularly. 

Good  New  Music  in  every  Number. 

PREMIUMS  r  11  E  M  I  U  M  S 

FOR    CLUBS!  FOR    CLUBS! 

'Jftbtiiet  Org;aii8  for  your  Home  Circle,  Schoel-Room  or  Sabbath  School. 
Sewliis  Machines  for  your  Families.  Also,  Books,  Musical  llustrumeuts. 
Silverware,  Novelties*  etc.  etc*  ; 

THE  MOST  LIBERAL  IND  UCEMENT8  EVER  OFFERED. 

'•TERMS. 

Single  Subscriptions,  one  year,  - -       ^1.25 

Tliree  Copies,  one  year,      .«-«- 3.00 

Five  Copies,  one  year, -.--...  5.00 

And  a  FR££  COPY  to  tlie  person  getting  up  the  Club,  or  any  Premium  offered  for  a  Club  of  Five. 

V^  Special  Indwienients  offered  for  Larger  Clubs,  or  for  Working  for  Ca.<7i. 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  for  Sample  Number,  and  full  instnictions  to  Agents. 
Agents  wanted  at  every  town,  post-office,  and  school  in  the  United  States.    Address 

J.  "W.  DAUGHADAT  &  CO.,  PabUshers, 

424  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Book  for  Schoola,  Families,  and  Social  Cirdea. 

SCHOOLBAT  BIAL06USS. 

COMPILED.  BY  ALEXANDER  CLARK,  A.M. 

Revised  and  Improved.     More  than  eighty  Dialogues,  Colloquies,  etc     352  pp.     Price  $1. 50,  post-paid. 

A  vdry  liberal  deduction  made  when  ordered  by  the  quantity. 
EARLV  efforts,    a  New  Book  of  Pokms.    By  LINDA  WARFEL.    Just  issued  in  handsome 
style,  embellished  with  steel  portrait  of  tlie  Authoress.  .    . 

Every  Poem  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  poesy,  and  evinces  such  a  power  of  conception  and  description 
that  the  work  has  already  become  a  favorite.  ^Tieir  simplicity  alone  is  enough  to  put  these  poems  into  the 
hands  and  hearts  of  every  family.     Price,  post-paid,  J1.25. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  TREES:  With  Puhmt  Opinions  on  Common  Things.    By  ALEXAN- 
DER CLARK,  A.  M.,  Editor  "  Schoolday  Visitor,"  author  of  "Old  I^g  School  House,'*  etc. 

Ths  "  Round  Table, "in  an  advance  notice  of  this  work,  says  :  "  'Thb  Gospel  in  the  Trees,'  we  un- 
derstand, is  the  embodiment  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Author's  congregation  at  Pittsburg, 
and  is,  we  imagine,  a  presentation  of  the  beauties  of  Natural  Theology." 

This  work  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks,  issued  in  handsome  style. 

JOHNNIE    DODGE, 

Or,  THE  PEEAKS  AND^TOETUNES  OF  AN  IDLE  BOY. 

BY  DR.  CHAS.  D.  GARDETTEL 

Twelve  full-page  Illustrations.     i6mo.  27App.    Beautifully  bound  in  handsome  cloth,  ^ilt  back,  etc. 
lliis  is  a  good  story,  well  told,  and  abounds  m  good  practical  lessons  throughout.     It  is  intensely  inter- 
esting from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  just  the  book  for  every  boy  and  girl  to  read.    Price,  post-paid,  ^1.25. 

J.  "W.  DAUGHAPAT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

424  "Walmit  Street,  Philadelphia. 


usT  Published! 


Or  atari/—  Sacred  ^^*  Secular ;  Or,  The  Extemporaneous 
Speaker.  Incladlii}?  a  Chairman*!  Gaide  for  coadacting  Pablic  Meetings  according  to 
the  best  Parliam?ntary  forrni.  By  Wm.  PiiTBNaBtt,  with  an  Introdaction  bv  Hon.  Jobk 
A.  BixoiiAiM,  M.  C.  A  clear  and  succinct  Exposition  of  the  Rules  and  Methods  of  Practice 
by  which  Ileadine^s  in  the  Expression  of  Thought,  and  an  accepUble  style,  may  be  ac- 
quired, both  in  composition  and  gesture.  Beveled  boards.  One  handsome  I2mo.  toL 
of  220  pages,  tinted  paper,  price  $1.50. 

Life   in  the    West;  or,  Stories  of  the.  Mississippi  Vallex-.    By 

N.  C.  MiSiEKBR.  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune."  One  handsome  12mo. 
Tolnme  of  360  pages,  tinted  paper,  beveled  boards,  muslin.    Price  $^.00. 

Second  Edition  Not^  Ready. 
History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread,  and  its  Effect  on  the 

OROAyiz\Tios  OP  Mbm  AND  Amimals.  Hy  Jeax  Mao2.  Translated  from  the  SeTes- 
teenth  French  Eiition.  In  one  volume,  12mo.,  fancy  cloth,  beveled  edges.  Price 
$2.00. 

Am3  \%  th3  Topics  discussed  in  this  most  useful  Work,  aje  the  following  :— 

MAN.— Ta^  Hiud— ih3  Ton?u3— tha  Teeth— *.h3  Throat— the  Stomich— Intestinal 
Ciaal— the  Liver— tho  Chyle— the  HeArt-j,h3  Artvies— Nourishment  of  the  Or- 
gin^— Arterial  and  Venom  Blooi— Atninph^ric  Pressure— Action  of  the  Lungs — 
GArboQ  anl  Oxygen  Combustion --Antmil  Heat—Oarbonie  Acid— Nutrition,  eto. 

ANIMALS.--Clas3iflcatio.i—Mimma]ia— Birds— Reptiles— Pishes  —  Insects  —  Moloska 
Worms— Zdophytes— the  Nourishment  of  Plants,  etc. 

Nearly  Ready,  by  the  same  Anthor. 
The  Servants  of  the  Stomach,  a  Sequel  to  the  "History  of 

.     a  Mouthful  of  Bread."    In  one  volume,  12mo.    Priea  $1.75. 


Published  by  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York.     Sent  by  MaU, 
prepaid,  by  the  PxMisher,  on  receipt  of  price;  and  sold  whole- 
sale and  retail  by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 

We  have  all  works  pertaining  to  the  '*  Science  of  Man,"  inclnding'PhrenoIogy,  Physiogno- 
my, Ethnology,  Psychology,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Hygiene,  Dietetics,  Gymnastics,  etc. 
AUo,  all  Standard  Workd  on  Phonography,  Hydropathy,  and  the  Natural  Sciences  gene- 
rally.   Enclose  Stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogues,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  address. 


The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Life  Illustrated.  Devoted  to  Eth- 
nology, Physiology,  Phrenolozy,  Psychology,  Socialogy,  Education.  Art,  Literatore, 
with  Measures  to  Reform,  Elevate,  and  Improve  Mankind  Physically,  Mentally,  and 
Spiritually.    S.  E.  Wells,  Editor. 

Tbkks.— A  new  volume,  the  i7th,  commenced  with  the  January  number.  Published 
monthly,  in  quarto  form,  at  $3.09  a  year  in  advance.  Sample  numbers,  sent  by  first  post,  30 
cents.  Clubs  of  teii  or  more,  $2.09  per  copy,  and  an  extra  copy  to  agent.  Clergymen  and 
Teachers  supplied  at  Club  rates.    Please  address, 


S.  R.  WELLS.  Publisher. 

389  Broadway f  Kew  York. 


**An  Educational  Novelty." 

RID£R^3  COMPOSITION  PAPER. 

The  Teacher  who  sincerely  dcBircs  to  improTO  hie  pupils  in  "  Good  Bnglish**  has  an  Inralnable  aid  in 
Mr.  XUder*8  method  of  correctiim  compoeitions.  Under  the  old  plan,  weary  and  almost  profitless  hoars 
are  passed  in  writing  out  eorrectloM  which  may  not  be  understood  by  the  pnpil,  even  if  he  take  the 
trooole  to  read  them. 

Rider's  Composition  Paper  makes  the  pnptl,  not  the  teacher^  correct  the  composition.  At  head  of 
idieet  is  table  of  rules  and  laws  wliJch  are  liable  to  '  .  ^   .  .       ,     ».. 

eacher  is  to  aoderline  finilty  words,  and  place 

able.    Then  pupil  can  examine  and  analyse  the  ,      ,      

.Yitably  becomes  technically  and  thorott«;nly  fiunlliar  with  the  requirements  of  the  Snglish  language. 

▲s  a  timc-savlog  invention  it  is  most  important,  besides  reducing  composition  to  a  scientific  method. 

The  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  the  head  of  letter-piQHsr,  properly,  ruled  with  blue  and  red  lines. 

First  S«rles  is  for  beginners  in  the  Art  of  Ck>mpo8ition  who  may  be  careless  in  penmanship,  in 
spelling,  in  use  of  capitals,  etc.  Its  proper  oaa  will  prevent  habits  of  mdifference  to  litUe  Ikults,  which 
are  easy  to  acquire  but  diflicult  to  mend. 

Second  Series  reviews  the  greater  points  of  the^Dv^  and  attends  to  selection  of  words,  gsammat- 
ical  construction,  formation  of  sentences,  paragraphing,  condensing,  etc,  etc. 

Tbird  Serieiv,  without  forgetting  the  errors  corrected  in  the  JLnt  and  mmnkI,  has  veferenco  to 
Rhetorical  correctness  and  elegance,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  very  best  style  of  llnished  Boglish  Com- 
position.   Specimen  sheets,  by  mail,  prepaid,  5  cts. 

Price  per  quire^  bjr  Bxprees,  SO  cia*       Priee  per  ream,  20  quires,  $8« 

Cleveland's  Standard  Series, 

I,  CompenHtttm  of  ^nfftish  Zitermiur^^  ComprislDg  English  Authors  from  14th  to  18th  Century 
inclusive,    im  pp.,  large  12mo.  Price—retail,  $2JX) ;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

IT.  JSnalUh  IMerature  of  J^Tif^teenth  Century,  Comprising  living  English  Authors  and  those 
who  have  died  in  19th  Century.    SOU  pp.,  large  12mo.  Price— retail,  |2JK) ;  wholesale,  f2.ia 

fll.  Compendium  of  American  ZO^raiure*  American  Authors  from  earliest  period  of  Ameri- 
can Literature  to  the  present.  Price— retail,  $2.60^;  wholesale,  $3.1Ql 

zy,  Compenrrium  of  Ctasticat  Literttiure.  Consisting  of  Choice  Sztmeti  translated  from  the 
Greek  and  lAtin  Prose  Writers  and  Poets.  Price— retail,  $S.GO ;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

7^.  H^oeOeat  TforJbs  of  John  Milton,  with  his  Life,  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  Index. 
€88  pp.  Price— retaU,$S.50;  wholesale,  $S.10. 

T^V.  Ifymne  for  SeMoote,  with  appropriate  sdectlons  from  Scripture,  and  tunes  suited  to  the 
metres  of  the  hymns^    S70  pp.,  18mo.  Price— retail,  75  cents ;  wholesale,  60  cents. 

The  Hymns  are  adapted  to  each  day  of  the  year,  are  fitmiliar,  and  will  be  loved  as  long  as  the  English 
language  emhires.    Only  a  few  good  old  tunes  are  given,  easy  to  be  sung,  and  fhvorites  with  all. 

We  supply  teachers  at  WholesaU  Prices.  Copies  by  mail  at  retail.  We  hUroduce  t^em  at  wkoUsaie 
prUeto^y. 

Besides  school  editions  of  the  first  five  works,  others  are  published  npouvflner  paper,  and  bound  in 
various  styles  of  beauty,  for  the  Household  Librarv. 

These  books  are  recommended  by  the  first  scholars  and  educators,  and  Are  used  extensively  in  our 
high-schools  and  colleges. 

FiSCHER'S  NE1¥  liATIN  BOOK.— Part  I. 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED. 

This  book  revolatlonfses  the  study  of  Latin.  It  presents  a  Nbw  method.  It  does  not  claim  to  open 
ip  a  ''  Rofal  load  to  ksaming,''  nor  will  it  yield  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin  in  "  six  easy  lessons  f*  but 
.t  will  aid  the  pnpU  to  acquire  the  Latin  language  by  tlie  most  natural  method  possible,  "  short  of  hear- 
ing it  spoken  in  the  Forum,  or  at  the  baths  of  Ancient  Homo."  It  is  highly  commended  by  some  of  the 
ocst  teachers  and  scholars.  R«tall  Prlc«  $1.35«  DTlt^leMUe  Prtee  $!•  For  exaiiil« 
naCioM^.prepsUd,  bjr  mall,  $1« 

MEOXTJ^LL  AND  SOOIAIi  OULTUBXL 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

Br  !••  €•  liOOnnS,  A.IHC.,  M.B.,  Fretkhmi  of  Wke^imff  JTemmie  CoUeffe. 

001ITEHT&— L  How  to  ovtxvK  Kvovleoos.— 11.  OssaWATioy,  Rsatcmo,  Z^cnnui,  Co5VBiuiAriOM,  i.x* 
MsorrATiOK  Covpabsd.— III.  Rvues  kklatiko  to  Obsxr\'atio!v.— IT.  Or  Books  ahi>  Rbaviico.— V.  JeooMKXT  or 
Booaa— VI.  Or  Litiwo  ImvavcnoKs  and  LBcn78Ks.->TII.  Rulcs  or  Ixpnovximrr  bt  CoKvaitsATioif.— VIII. 
PsAcncAL  Hi.<rT8  :  Bow  inn  Whu  to  Sfsak,  ahv  Wdat  to  Sat.— IX.  Or  STtror  or  KKDrrAnoN.— X.  Or  rxxiaa 
VRB  ATTamex— XX.  Or  EvLAiteure  ma  CArACirr  or  thb  Mind.— XII.  Or  iMraorixo  tbb  Mkmoky.—XIII.  Or 
^sLr-CoMTKOu— XIV.  A  CBXxanrM  Dtsrosmox.— XY.  Poi.minE88.-~XVi.  Pbaotioal  Huns  oa  BxBAnoR. 

ft  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  NEW  BRADINO  BOOK  in  Schools. 

8p«elm€m  semt,  postpaid,  A>r  7S  cento,  ilte  mrliolesMUe  prl€«« 

J.   W.   SCHERMERHORN    &    Cc,   PubHshcrS,     • 
480   33x-o^zia.o   mtf  3N'o*w   ^T^srlK.* 


Object   Teaching    Aids. 


NuMERAXi   FRAMES,  OF  SUPERIOR   STYLE. 

No.  1  has  100  balls Price,  $1  26 

No.2ha8l44    «• «        160 


C 


UBE    ROOT    BLOCK, 

In  neat  Box * Price,        76 

Sent  prepaid  by  mail,  letter  postage **      tl  25 

Thifl  U  an  accnrstei  j  di8seet«d  Mock,  ud  it  an  iMltopenMble  *ld  in  UlasUaUi«  the  Rnle  of  CalM 
Root.  It  should  be  In  the  hands  of  erciy  teacher  who  attempts  to  instrnct  a  pupil  in  that 
usually  troublesome  part  of  Arithmetic. 


F 


ORMS   AND    SOLIDS,    COMPLETE    SET: 
Goiretemio  of  bixtt-two  pebcbs^ 

Two  each  of  tlie  Plain  FigUBs  and  one  each  of  the  Solids. 

JSach  is  Stamped  with  its  Number  in  tJie  LisL 


1.  Equilateral  Triangle. '  19.  Quadrant 

2.  Isosceles          do.  20.  Sector. 
8.  Right-angled   do.  21.  Segment 

4.  do.  da  22.  Crescent 

5.  Obtuse-angled  doi.  28.  Ellipse. 
0.  Square.  24.  Oval 

7.  Parallelogram.  25.  Spherical-triangldi 

8.  Rhomb.  26.  Kite. 

9.  Rhomboid.  27.  Cube. 

10.  Trapezoid.  28.  Sphere. 

11.  TrapeziuDX  29.  Hemisphere. 

12.  Pentagon.  80.  Spheroid. 
18.  Hexagon.  81.  Cylinder. 

14.  Heptagon.  82.  Piism,  (Square.) 

15.  Octagon.  33.      do.    (Triangular.)  * 

16.  Circle.  84.  Pyramid,  (Square.) 

17.  Iting.  85.       do.       (Triangular. 

18.  Semicurcle.  86.  Cone. 

PRICE,  IN  WOOD  BOX,  BY  EXPRESS $8  98 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

430  BROOME  ST.,  NKW  YORK. 

Also  for  sale  by 

a.  H.  BANCROFT  ft  CX>.,  San  Praneteed,  CaHfomia. 

SPSAKHAN  ft  proctor,  6  Custom.  House  Place,  Chicago,  UK 
J.  P.  MORTON  ft  CO.,  LoBiSTille,  Kentneky. 

MALLON  ft  FRIERSON,  Savannah,  OeorgU. 
J.  W.  BOND  ft  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WOOBiMAN  ft  HAMMETT,  87  and  80  Brattle  St,  Boaton,  Slaaa^ 


RTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


AIJ^S  TO  SCHOOTj  DISOJPZINE,    000  Cettiflaateo,  Checks,  Cards,  eto.  1 $1  95 

(Thej  save  tlBie  ol  B«oord-Keeping,  and  redtice  **  Bewarda  "  to  perfect  System.) 

AHITHMjETICAL  forms  jLIft^  GJBOMSTJRICAZ  SOLIDS,  In  box 3  OO 

ULACK-BOjIRDS,  with  perfect  tfote  ncr/hce,  neatly  framed,  i«ady  made  : 

No.  1.  Size  2  feet  by  8  ieet 08  SO   Ko.  4.  Siae  Sj^  feet  by  4^  feet 9  SO 

2.  "    2K  feet  bT8>i  feet S  2S  6.    ••    ifeetbySfbet 1»  OO 

3.  '<    3  feet  by  4  feet 7  OO    Any  slie  to  order,  per  eqoare  foot GO 

Same  sizes  In  black-walnut  frames,  each  board  extra. t  OO 

Bx^Gx-BoAiUM,  Sfebxoal,  for  Mathematical  Geography,  etc— See  <*  Qeompblcal  Ust" 

UZACJC^BOAJRn  XUBBJiJtS  : 

So.  0.  Sheop-sUn,  tmaU  sijse,  per  dozen.,  ^j?  OO   Ko.  3.  Lamb-sUn,  fine  long  bleached  wool  S  OO 

1.          ««         regular  size,      '*        ,.,  3  OO          4.  Brussels,  NEW  and  neat S  OO 

8.          ««         longer  wool,  better  Unlsh  4  OO*        5.  Gbaxoxs^kxh,  pat'd,  Tery  superior  6  OO 

fiLACK-BOABB  BASEZS  :  No.  1.  Shigle,  $3  SO.     No.  a.  Double ....!T...  4  00 

BLA CK-BOABB  S  UJPBOB  T— Hammond's.    Complete  and  substantial,  eaeh 0  OO 

BLACK'BOARB  POINTISBS  {or  MAP  POINTISBS). 

No.  1.  Plain,  lengths  from  3K  to  6  ft,  each  ^O  30    No.  2.  Same  size,  with  poivehdn  knobs,  each  40 

B  O  OK'  CAB  BJT^JBS— ICanchester's.  For  boys  and  girls,  Yery  popular,  two  siaes,  each. ...  SO 

CAZZ'BBLLSf  for  Teachers'  Desks,  rarled  styles,  silvered. Mi  to  3  SO 

CLOCK  AJfB  GLOBB,   Combined.     Timby's T.,,..»SOO 

CXOCJICS,  for  School-room  Walla,  Drop  Octagon,  8  day 9  OO 

••Bound  Comer,"  Lever,  Sin.  dial... "..*    «  oo 

VOMBOSITION'I'APBB—'Aji  Educational  Kovelty  "— 8  Nos..  per  quire 40 

OBAYOJS'S—**'Bareki^"    Dustless  and  economical  (somewhat  like  Talc),  per  100 SO 

Chalk  finom  Waltham,  per  gross,  40  cts. :  Colored,  per  gross <. 1  SO 

CRATOy-HOLBBB,    Just  invented  and  patented,  each...:...* 2S 

CROQUET.    Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box    eaweilent  style  forsohools .' \.".lO  OO 

CUBE-ROOT  BLOCK,    In -neat  paper  box TT. 75 

2>  E8KS  ANB  SETTEES  *•  on  Physiological  Prinoiplea."    (See  lUustntod  droolar.) 

QYMXASTIC  ^PP^J{^T17j8— Dumb-bells,  Bings,  CSuba,  Wands,  etc.  : 

Duxb-Belu.— Nos.  1  and  3.    For  boys  snd  girls,  per  pair co 

No,  8.  For  ladies  and  youth,  per  pi5t,  75  ets.  No.  4.  For  men.  perpair .' .' .'  7S 

Hahd-Bikos.— No.l.  For  boys  and  gfrls,  per  pair,  76  eta.  No.2,  FormenandwomeoTperpr.  7S 

Iin>zA!r  Clubs— Four  sizes  short  clubs,  and  four  of  long.    Per  pair 317S  to  S  OO 

Wamds.— Eight  plain  equal  feces,  each.  80  cts.    Same,  with  metallic  balls,  each... T 7S 

0£OJSi?i9,  all  kinds  snd  sizes.    See  "Special  Qeogxaphioal  List" 

iiVJr-  iri?£X«— Sherwood's.    Iron,  lined  with  glass,  patent  locking  cover,  doz 3  so 

Britannia,  lined  with  glass,  per  dozen •.••...   ^  ^^ 

'  E^.^H*"^  sockets,  per  doz.  $l.i    Japaned iron  covers,  for  same.  .      ..."        90 

Willsxd's  sealed  metaUlo,  per  dozen /....  .  inn 

TJV^jr-rJB2V^r5-«oarlett's Patent,  forfllling  Ink-wells,  etc.,  each .'.]...*.'.*.*.'.'.'.'.*.'        »s 

**  KINBER  GARTEN  BLOCKS,''  with  patterns,  per  box ...    1  SO 

MAP  ANB  CHART  SUBBORT,  Adjustable  to  every  size  of  Maps  snd  Charts.  PatenVd  10  OO 

Same,  made  of  Black  Walnut ±sg  qq 

MJSBALS—iotrewax^  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs,  each ,...       2S 

MICROSCOPES,  No.  1.  Simple  brass  monnt'd  f4)ustable  msgnifler,  for  Botany,  Ctoology  eto  :2  ^O 
M-^  «^^  « <>  /»».  «  ^^l  ^'  Compound  for  minute  or  mounted  objects,  pUers  and  glasaesISt  box  J  OO 
MOTTOES  (20).  fbr  School-room  WaUs,  on  ILne  card  boards,  in  packet .,T7!\Tr,.v!.        7S 

MULTIPLIOATIOHr  WALL-CARBS,  90  inches  by  36  inches 7^ 

jrrirjPJB^X  JPjJXarjBS^guperior style.  100 balls,  #x;?dr.t   Samemballs i  so 

"  OBJECT'TEACMIXG  BLOCKS "-S^Tanaadad^om^iahox 3  gs 

SLATE-PENCIL  ^IT^ilPJffJV^^JB,  self-sharpening,  very  simple 10 

SLATING,'*  E  UREKA  LIQUIB"  (Hungers),  fbr  making  an  enduring  and  unrivalled 

Si^TB  SCBFACE  ou  Old  Or  ucw  Goards  and  waU,  per  qi^art  (quaS  covers  aboiS  100  sq.  It)!!?.  3  OO 

SLATEB  LEAVES,  convenient  and  economical,  psr  100 3  qo 

SLATE  RUBBERS,  to  erase  without  water.— No.  1.  Per  100,  ^.V  No.  2:  liui^wp^  100..  JtO  00 

^^^i^J^S'AT^^^'^'^  "^""^'^^^^e"  8**<*»  ^  Primariana,  each »a 

Fonts  of  letters                     on  card-board,  for  sarno^  in  box... 77. JS 

K^jrr^iV/?E-«T/Clsrj»,  for  Primariana  "to  build  up  sentences".  .      oa 

Sets  of  small  words,  on  card-board,  for  same.  In  box !!!!*.'.*.'.'.!!.""*' 30 

riTJ^JlJIfOJiri^T^JlS— Fahrenheit  Scale-^  very  best  make 2  SO 

•roJW>-c.l«I>5,for«Ot!jectTeachlng,"900oommonnames,in  box.. ..!... ..!.!!....!!.-  1  30 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

430  B&OOaUS  ST.*  NBW  YOIIK. 
ANO    SOLD    GENERALLY    BY    SCHOOL-fURNKHINQ  HOUSES. 


MANHATTAN 

LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANY, 

Ifos^  ISO  ana  158  Bro€$dway,  New  Twk. 


iVlVNXJA-lL.    INCOME    IVSA^RX^Y   0a,OOO«OCM>* 


IMPORTANT   NEW    FFATLRK   IN    DTVrDKNfM    AND   MODES    OF   INSURANCE. 
SMALLEST   RATIO    OF   MORTALITY. 

EXPENSES   LESS   THAN    ANY   CASH   COMPANY'. 

LIBERAL   MODES   OF   PAYMENT   OF   PREMIUMS. 

INSURERS   RECEIVE   THE    IJtRGRST   BONrs*   EVER  GIVEN.  • 

DIVIDENDS    MADE    ANNUALLY   ON   ALIi   PARTICIPATING    POLICIES. 

JTO    CLAIMS    VNTAin. 

ALI.   KINDS   OF    NOX-FORFEITING   LIFE    AND    ENDOW^IENT   POLICIES    ISSUED. 
FOUCie9   INCONTESTIBLB. 

LOANS   MADE   ON   POLICIES, 

ALL   POUCIBS   AFTER  THREE   YEARS  NON-FORFEITABLE. 

The  following  are  examplos  of  the  operatioQ&  of  the  lost  dividend : 
Policies  IsMied  l»  'l80Jt,  oKly  Four  Years  Ago. 


Agt  ai  Istue, 

A  mamnt  TnsuretL 

Prtmmm  Paid. 

Added io  Policy. 

T0(al AutU  of  Policy. 

40 

$10,000 

$1,280 

$3,572 

$13,572 

35 

8,000 

l;092 

2,848      . 

10,84a 

80 

7,500 

703 

2,708 

10,208 

25 

7,000 

571 

2,505 

9,505 

This  is  an  entirely-  new  plan,  origtaatiDg^  with  this  Company,  arid  gives  In- 
sarers  the  largest  return  eYer  made  by  any  Company  in  the  same  period. 

A  liberal  arrangement  will  be  made  with  solicitors  for  new  business  brooght 

to  the  oifiee. 

HENRY  STOKES,  Prmd^t. 

C.  Y.  WsHPLS,  Vice'Pre9id0nt. 
J.  L.  Halsby,  Secretary. 

M.  Y.  Wexplb,  Asshtant'Seeretatp, 

8.  N".  Stbbbiks,  Actuary. 

J.  Mason    Eykktt,  General  Agent^  Boston,  Mass. 
S.  &  R.  S.  Wibbs,  General  Agent9^  Burlington,  Vt. 
Lewis  dpsKCER  &  Co.,  General  Agenti^  Cleveland,  O. 
Grorgs  a.  French,  Otnerat  Agwut^  Manchester,  N.  H. 


•.    How  to  Teach  Writing  to  Primary  Pupils. 

Yon  will  find  the  best  Diethod  fully 
QKplained  in  ^'Th^  Teacher  of  Penman- 
fhip,'  published  monthly  at  Sandusky, 
Okio.  Only  $1  per  year ;  contains  from 
30  to  40  engravinj^s  of  letters  every 
month,  showing  the  right  and  the  wrong 
way  to  make  them. 

If  you  desire  to  examine  the  paper  «^ 

before  subscribing,  send  25  cents  for  it,  for  two  months,  -and  you  will  receiv* 
as  a  premium,  a  photographic  likeness  of  fifteen  of  the  President;  of  the  Ilni-^ 
ted^tates,  arranged  in  an  oval  form,  with  Washington  in  the  centre,  all  takeif 
irom  a  large  Pen-Drawing,  31  by  51  inches,  executed  by  the  publisher. 

If  you  subscribe  now,  you  will  receive  all  the  back  numbers  from  the  bcgin- 
mng,  October,  1807,  and  all  the  numbers  of  18G8,  making  fifteen  numbers  for 
the  small  sum  of  $1.  If  these  fifteen  numbers  were  printed  in  ii  book  of  ordi- 
nary size,  it  would  contain  100  pages  and  perhaps  500  engravings. 

Can  you  get  one-tenth  as  \mvA\  instruction  on  tJie  sabjecc  of  pcnmnnship  an> 
where  eJ^e  for  §1  ? 


PEKMiNSii 


satj    of'    ^^  The 


What    Kmi}kent   Penmen   and   IJducatoi's 
Teacher  of  Penmanship.'^ 

"1  am  liiuch  pleased  with  yourpapor.  It  is  just  the  thinir tlifil  is  np<;(led  lU  tho  pres 
entday,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everv  tencher,  as  well  as  every  pupil  in  tlie 
country,  —a  B.  Stkakx.^,  i^cw7?mn,  Concord  Business  College,  Concord,  N.  H. 

>nVincod.  from  a  fjirpfnl  AvamiTinfirkt^    nr  -irrw,,-    -nonri*.     tl^nf   W    xx-\]\    An 


'-indpenmen  Will  doubtless  feel  themselves  ^reatlv  indebted  to  3'ou  for  the  enterprise 
Hhowa  in  BtartinK  this  work.  As  for  myself  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  assisting  you  aH 
"^  °^^J>?,'^«»'-  r-J^-  K.  SouLE,  SupcHniendent  Penmanship  JDepartment,  Boston  Btm- 
ncs^  College,  Boston,  Mass.  ^       ^  > 

"  I  belieire  your  publication  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  w\m  wouW  become  good 
J>eninen,  all  engaged  as  instructors,  and  highly  important  to  the  teacher  of  penraan- 
:Pr  —^^^  ^»-  '*;»»'RAGUE,  Teacher  of  Penmansihp,   Fouiwstown,  Ohio. 

1  am  much  pleased  with  its  design,  and  the  way  in  which  you  have  begun  to  carry 
'tout.  — Joux  R.  Scott,,  Penman  in  Wheeling  Bvsiness  College. 

It  seems  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  both  teachers  and  learners  of  the 
^n  of  Penmanship,  and  to  such  will  be  found  worth  far  more  than  the  subscriptioa 
l>^\^^ .'[--Lancaster  ( O. )  Grzettc. 

It  is  illustrated  with  cuts,  and  yet  afforded  at  the  low  price  of  $1  a  year.  Ve  heartily 
'oiLicend  It  ro  teac-h^Ts.'— Hoy.  K.  K.  Whitk,  Editor  of  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


HpeoceriaD,  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's,  and  Ellsworth's  Charts  are  offered 
«^**  premiuDis  to  thof?e  who  raise  clubs.     Also  theirCopy  Books  and  Text-Books, 

Any  teacher  can  raise  a  club  atnonc  his  own  pupils,  :ifid  thus  secure  a  text- 
^ok  or  set  of  charts.  ^  , 

*x  monthly  numbers  of  *•  The  Teacher  of  Penmanship"  are  now  ready,  whick 
^^7  be  had  for  50  cents,  or  fifteen  numbers  for  f  l-. 


tnrrr\'*.jrT\or\%.r 


PEN-HOLDING 

AND 

"Free  Movement  Execises." 

Without  good  pen-holding  and  free 
iBovcment  we  cannot  expect  to  seo«rc 
;;ood  rapid  writing. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  to  recog- 
nize the  propper  form  of  letters  by  the 
eye,  as  to  cducato  the  nerves  and  muscles 
of  the  arm,  hand  and  fingers  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  mind. 

We  recognize   form    by    the   sense    of  (Miniature  sample.) 

touch  as  well  as  that  of  sight ;  and  we  make  a  great  mistake  in  t<5aching  writ- 
ing if  we  do  not  spend  much  more  time  in  feding  nvt  the  forms  of  letters  rather 
than  in  looldug  at  them. 

Good  writing  is  a  habit  and  habits  arc  formed  by  repeating  the  same  act 
again  and  again  in  the  same  way. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  this  repetition  exactly  the  same  every  time,  wc 
have  had  a  series  of  *'  Free  Movement  Exercises"  slumped  upon«metal  so  as  to 
form  a  hollow  groove  in  the  metal.  Then  by  moving  any  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment, held  in  the  position  of  a  pen  in  writing,  in  these  grooves,  the  habit  of 
correct  movement  is  invariably  formed.     ^ 

Header,  whoever  yeu  may  be,  are  your  movements  in  writing  irr/Bgular, 
nervous,  or  uncontrolled  ? 

A  little  practice  upon  this  instrument  according  to  <)lrcctions  will  surely  im- 
prove your  movement.  If  you  are  already  confirmed  in  bad  habits,  no  other 
training  will  so  effectually  break  them  up.  We  have  accomplished  more  with 
our  own  students  with  this  instrument,  in  one  month,  than  by  the  old  method 
in  three  months. 

It  is  according  to  nature  and  therefore  must  succeed. 

A  single  set  of  the 

^^Free  IMEovement  XSzercises." 

•Will  be  sent  for  15  cents.     A  large  discount  to  schools. 


We  will  seid  a  simple  contrivance  for  keeping  the  fingers  in  Uieir  proper 
place  and  the  top  of  the  holder  pointing  in  the  right  direcfioD  for  10  cents. 

This  contrivance  is  to  be  held  in  the  hand  and  does  not  tie  up  and  cramp 
the  movement.     It  is  called 

"  THE  PEN-HOLDER'S  ASSISTANT." 

Address, 

'L.  8.  THOMPSON, 

fl'eacher  of  PeumaoMbip  in  tho  Public  School i  of  8.%NDUSK.Y,  O. 


Agents   wanted   everywhere,   cither   students   or  teachers,  to  sell  the  new 
Ihings  advertised  in  thiA  circular. 


Writing  in  Primary  Schools. 

Teachers,  do  you  wish  to  increadc  the  inter- 
est in  your  schools  ?  MaWc  the  children  good 
writers. 

If  ycmr  pupils  are*  good  in  Arithmetic  your 
patrons  may  not  know  it.  If  your  pupils  are 
excellent  Grammarians,  their  parents  may  not 
find  it  out  without  questioning  and  examina- 
tion, which  few  take  time  to  do.  But  if  a 
child  writes  well  the  parents  can  see  it  at  a 
glance. 

Writing  is  something  that  can  be  seen. 

All  children  love  to  draw.  They  also  love  to  wi  - 1  .^  n  hi li  "tlio'v  ureTuoIledl  by 
poor  teaching  or  no  teaching  at  all.  -  ^  j 

But  you  ask  how  can  I  make  this  subject  interesting?  One  principle  to  be 
observed  is  to  "  Teach  bu|t  one  thing  at  a  time."  You  say  this  is  nothinor  new 
True,  the  principle  is  not  new,  bwt  it  is  a  little  stran^jc  to  see  it  carried  out  in 
practice. 

We  have  prepared  a  set  of  cards,  each  containina:  but  a  single  letter  the  full 
size  of  blackboard  writiSg.  The  ordinary  charts^present  entirely  too  much 
at  one  view,  for  children.  A 

The  manner  of  using  these  small  charts  is  fully  explained  in  '^  The  Teacher 
of  Penmanship,"  where  every  lesson  is  written  out  in  ijull,  aiwl  every  error  at 
all  likely  to  occur  is  illustrated  and  pointed  out. 

These  cards  arc  so  made  that  they  can  be  hung  up  before  the  class  one  at 
each  lesson  and  no  more. 

Two  sample  letters  will  be  sent  for  10  cents;  the  whole  alphabet  of  small  let- 
ters for  75  cents. 

Having  used  the  method  explained  in  "The  Teacher  of  Penmanship"  for 
the  last  five  years  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  we  can  guarantee  your 
saecess  if  you  follow  the  directionit. 

Send  for  samples  now  : 

Address, 

L.  S.  THOMPSON, 

•       T-n<  bar  of  P.smsartlp  ia  tbo  Public  School,  of  SAN0U8K  T,  0. 


COWBIBT'g  UnCAL 

OF 


This  treatise  on  Map-Drawing,  illustratod  with  engravings,  has  lateiy  been 
prepared  bj  Mr.  Cowdory,  a  life  long  educator,  and  Superintendent  of  Saa- 
dnalnr  Public  Sohoob  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Of  late  we  have  had  many  works  on  Map-Drawing.  Map-Drawing  by 
squares,  Map-Drawing  bv  eiroles,.  Map-Drawing  by  triangulation,  etc. 

If  you  desire  to  see  the  simplest  and  most  common  sense  method  of  all,  or 
desire  to  oompare  it  with  any  or  all  others,  send  25  cents  at  once  to 


L.  S.  THOMPSON.  Sa7u1'»,ith*,  (Uit^,^^ 


.,*.  .I  tn-r    ^^  *|   *i;  I* 


JPj^^lKliHlM® 
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r%    ;i    Zi    -)    O    cj    *** 
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.::  -r  -S  .« 'cc 


Is  taught  iu  ••  The  Tenchrr  of  PeHinanahip^'hy  means  of  8«ch  ^^radual  and 
easy  lesson?*,  that  any  ouc  can  learn  it  easier  than  to  Ikicome  a  firs«t-class  busi- 
ness writer.  I'ou  oau  get  more  copies  in  F/oin-i^hhig,  and  explanations  of  tiie 
same,  from  *'  The  Teacher  of  l-cnmanship  "  for  ?1.00,  than  from  a  living  teacher 
for  $10.00.  Flourished  birds,  fishes,  and  other  animal.'^,  make  the  most  attract- 
ive '^Rewards  of  Merit"  that  teachers  eiin  possibly  offer  to  their  pupils  in 
writing,  or,  indeed,  in  any  study.  Children  never  tire  of  looking  at  sncoi  things, 
and  their  tastes  arc  cultivated  thereby.  We  have  given  awa^  many  thousands 
of  flourished  pieces  to  our  own  pupils  and  always  wiih  the  best  of  results.  We 
wiU  send  you  six  different  kinds  for  examination  for  ten  cents.  If  you  wish 
to  use  them  in  vour  schools  we  can  sell  them  much  cheaper  afterwards.  As  for 
ourselves,  iieVj^ays  offer  rewards  in  such  a  way  that  every  pupil  may  obtain 
the  prize  if  h^ftrives  for  it. 

Please  send  10  cents  for  samples  now,  while  you  think  of  it. 

We  will  take  it  as  a  favor  if  teachers  will  show  our  adTeitisements  to  their 
pupils.    We  know  some  of  them  will  he  interested. 

Address, 
^  I..  8.  THOMPSOV. 


"REWARDS"  REDUCED  TO 
A  USEFUL  AND  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

An  accnrato  register  of  deportment  unci  scholai-shJp  promotes  healthy  emnlation.  Yet  snch  a  reglstei 
IB  rarely  kept.  Teachers  cannot  record  each  recitation  as  it  occurs,  hence  iho  record  is  neglected  foi 
the  time,  and  afterward  made  from  memory,  rerfect  accuracy  being  Impossible.  ctonJUience  in  tfu 
record  is  weakened  and  ifs  moral  force  lost.  The  AIDS  secure  the  good  rcynlts  of  acciu-atc  records  and 
reports,  witli  less  expense  of  time,  and  natnrnlly  awaken  active  parental  Interest. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  varions  ways.  This  is  convenient :  In  the  morning  give  each  pnpil  a  CARD 
(6  merits),  representing  a  jHrfect  day,  to  be  forfeited  for  miBdcmcauor,  or  failure  in  recitation.  SINGLE 
MERITS  and  IIALF-MERITS  arc  for  pupils  who  fail  to  retain  their  CARDS  and  yet  arc  worthy  ^«ww 
credit.  Five  C.\RDS  lield  by  any  pjipil  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK  {'iio  Merits),  representing  a  perfect 
School  Week.  Four  CHECKS  arc  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT,  representing  100  Merits, 
w  a  perfect  Month.  These  CERTIFICATES  bear  the  pupil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teacher. 
The  number  held  shows  the  pupil's  standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  arc  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  detenninlng  to  whom 
they  belong;  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pupil  exhibiting  his  CARDS  and  CERTIFICATES,  nc 
Idea  of  favoritism  can  arise. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beautifully  printed  in  BEST  Colors.  The  CERTIFICATES  are  prizes 
wliich  pupils  will  cherish.  Single  Merits  and  Ilalf-Mcrlts  are  printed  on  card-board  ;  Cards  and  Checks 
on  heavy  paper,  and  may  Imj  used  many  times— hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  arc  put  np  in  sets 
of  500,  there  being  SO  CERTIFICATES,  1-20  CHECKS,  200  CARDS,  100  SINGLE  MERITS  and 
HALF  MERITS.    Price  per  set,  $1.25.     By  mall,  prepaid,  $1.36. 


THE  NEW   SCHOOL  MEDAL 


la  Bhown,  on  both  sides,  by  the  cubti..    It  is  made  of  a  Superior  White  Metal,  and  will  not  easily  ramlsh. 
On  one  fide,  above  the  word  EXCELLENCE,  is  opportunity  to  engrave  the  date  of  presenting  the 
Medal.    On  the  other  side,  the  i)ui)ira  namu  may  bo  engraven  on  the  Saoll.    This  is  the  best  School 
Medal  now  in  this  market.    It  was  made  specially  for  our  customers,  and  is  highly  appreciated. 
Price  35  ccuu.    Sent  1>y  Mall,  prepaid,  for  35  cents. 


New  American  Scuool  Dialogue  Book 

Contains— I.  Tire  ScnooLnoTs'  TninuxAi^— II.  The  Straight  Mark— in.  Pashionablts  EDUCATroN  : 
on,  Tue  Adopted  CuiM>— IV.  The  Eta  Ti  Society— V.  Tue  Rock ville  Petition— VI.  Puook-  \.1T. 
Rotpeh,  tub  Bore— VIII.  ExA3II^'ATI0N  Dat  at  Madame  Savantk's— IX.  The  Pkize  Pokm-  a 
VTixxiAM  Ray's  IIistokt  Lesson— XL  Si.ano— Xll.  Iloai initio  GEOGRArnr— XIII.  Not  at  Homi- 
XTV.  The  Quben's  English.     Price  by  mail— Paper,  40  cents  ;  Flexible  Cloth,  50  cent* 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO., 

430  Broome  St.,  Ne^v  York. 
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TEE  PUBLICATION  OFFICE  OF  THIS  MONTHLY  WILL  BE  BEMOVED,  MAY  let 
T4  No.  14  BOND  ST.,  a  few  doors  from  Broadway. 

Teacher — Vol,  17.  r    /*  ^    ^     ^       7  "7  Monthly — Vol.  5. 
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REMOVAL. 


The  business  of  the  undersigned  will  be  removed,  in  May  (1868),  to 
N£W  AND  PERMANENT  QUARTERS 

Ax    \A     XjOnCl     ot.^  a  few  doors  from  Broadway. 

In  our  new  establishment,  with  its  superior  accommodations  for  our  rapidly 
growing  business,  we  shall  possess  unrivalled  facilities  for  supplying 

Everything  required  for  Schools. 

The  building  has  been  recoiisiructed,  enlarged,  and  speciaily  ada|)ied  for  the 
several  departments  of  the  business  originated  and  systematized  by  us. 
Within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  the  city  we  have 

The  Largest  Manufactory  in  America  for 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  &  APPARATUS, 

under  the  direct  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Munger,  whose  name  has  long 
been  well  known  through  his  many  valuable  inventions  for  schools. 

5,000,000  Children, 

it  is  estimated,  are,  on  an-  average,  in  d^ly  attendance  at  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  United  States.  To  suj^ly  these  millions  of  children,  and  theii 
teachers,  with  the  necessary  school  material,  is  the  object  of  our  efforts. 

Books  and  Apparatus  of  every  Kind 

may  be  obtained  from  us,  by  express,  at  the  Publishers'  or  Manufacturers'  whole- 
sale prices.     When  mailable,  they  will  be  sent  prepaid  at  the  regular  retail  price. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our  **  ARXict^s  for  Evj^y  Schoojl,"  will  be  pub- 
lished at  an  early  day.     These  articles  are  supplied  by  Booksellers  and  School  Fur- 
nishing Houses  generally.     The  following  are  among  our  SPECIAL  AGENTS, 
Woodman  &  Hammett,  37  &  39  Brattle  St,  Bostou,  Mass.  ^ 

Eldredge  &  Brother,  17  &  19  So.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  512  Arch  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  W.  Bond  &  Co.,  86  Baltimore  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mortit  &  Adkisson,  276  W.  Baltimore  Bt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
William  Ballantyne,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mallon  &  Frierson,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Sheldon  &  Connor,  Atlanta,  <3^a. 
J.  P.  Morton  &  Cq.»  Louisville,  Ky. 
D.  W.  Proctor,  184  80.  Clark  St  Chicago,  111. 
E.  Speakman  &  Co.,  0  Lombard  Blocks  Chicago,  III 
Hendricks  &  Chittenden,  419  Oliye  St,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
H.  H.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Teachers,  School  Officers,  and  other  friends  of  Education,  are  cordially  invitee 
to  call  upon  us,  and  make  14  Bond  St  their  headquarters  while  in  the  city. 

j     J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

'  PUBLISHERS  AND  MAKUFACTUJi£JiS. 


Office  of  the  §Htt$3^att  ^KhOiA  §,nixtuU  removed  t< 
14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


''^mmm  Mtit^A  §n^tit\\u/' i^mM  1855, 

n  A  BSLUBLB  EDUOAnONAL  BUBEAU  : 

1.  To  aid  All  wlio  SMk  wfll-qualiflt d  Tt aehtn;  1 3.  To  qir%  paronts  Infbrmatlon  of  0ood  sohools; 

S*  To  ropr«sont  Toacht rs  who  doairo  positions ;  I  4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exehange  school  proportlos. 

J.  W.  BCHSBKEBHOSH,  A.X.,  Actuary,  14  B«id  8tx«et,  (near  Broadway),  Hew  York. 

M.  7.  YOUKG;  Secretary.  '•  ^  bbown,  Tntanam. 

9MW  BM0I«AM1>  BBAVCH,  SB  BratUe  01^  BoaHw.   O.  8.  WOODHAN,  A.  M.,  Ifanagtt. 
"Tlio  RIcht  Toaohor  At  tho  Rlcbt  PImo.'' 

Tf^OPUtuHon  of  Teaeh€r»  frill  be  fbrntihed,  which  thall  embnce— Opportnnides  for  edncadon;  tpecia 
qosttficadoB  (tetnchlag i  expedonce,aad  in  what  schools;  references  j  age;  relifioas  preferences)  salary  expected , 
candidate's  letter,  asd  saneumes  a  photocraphic  lUcAuss.  We  nominate  ttvtrml  candidates,  and  this  g^ve  oppor- 
tiuUn;  for  selection.  •-     •   r  .  •        i-r- 

Thirteen  veais*  trial  haa  prored  the  **  Ann.  School  ISTiTtJn**  a  nsefhl  and  edident  anziliarjr  in  the  Ednca- 
tioaal  hfachuierj  of  oar  country.    lu  patrons  and  friends  are  aniont  the  Arst  edncadonal  and  business  men. 

Terms  t  't'wo  Dollarn*  on  glTlng  order  for  Teaofaor*  When  teacher  is  accepted.  Three. 
J>oUarB  odAiHonaU  Postafcs  used  in  coirespondinf  with  Principals,  and  in  their  behalf  with  candl- 
dates,  will  be  charged.  When  we  incur  extra  expense  and  assume  ttaasuai  responsibilit/  in  seiecdnf  aad 
exnaiiniaf  a  nre  Teacher,  we  make  correspondiaf  charges.    ti»  Amrit  u  Tuhlk  Sen—l: 

J^Friacipaia,  School  Officers,  and  others,  should  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachen  they  may  want. 

4^  Testimony  for  ^*  Anil.  School  Ihst."  from  highest  educational  and  business  authorides  sent  when  required. 


Teachers'  Bulletin. 


49*Teaehefs  who  wish  podtiont  should  hare  **  Application  Form.**  The  Moxvrlt  is  taJcea  by  the  leading 
Principals  and  School  Officers,  heocfe  represenudon  in  this  Balledn  Is  most  efficient. 

SXJPLAJfATJON  or  jLBBBEriATXOKS :  Number  introducing  each  paragnph  refers  to 
Candidates  appllcadon  on  fie  at  Ana.  School  Ihst.  Name  of  School  or  College  signt£es  that  Candidate  has 
been  graduated  at  Insdtudon  thus  named.  If  *^2d."  precedes  name  of  School,  Candidate  has  been  educatep 
there,  mt  gradumttd.  Figure  following  denotes  numhtr  tf  uart  txftrltnc*.  Branches  taught  are  so  abbreriater 
as  to  be  understood.  Names  of  Foreign  languages  //ti/n  hf  Candidate  are  in  IndUs,  Then  follows  name  o. 
Church  of  which  Candidate  Is  «  mimhtr—'B,  fo€  Baptist;  CI.,  Congregational j  R.,  Roman  Catholics  D.  R.d 
Dutch  Reformed:  £.,  Iplscopal;  L.,  Lutheran;  M.,  Methodist ;  P.,  Pfeabyteriaa.  **  Hoae»**  as  ^*|8ooand 
^      Home,**  means  $800  CsiA  SsUrj  tnd  S»ari^  H^ttMngy  Futl  and  Liihtt. 


Zadits^jBnglUh,  JFrench,  J>raiotnff,  etc. 


49— KiabaU  Acad.,  a;  Eng.,  Matiis.,  FretuA  ;  CL 
50— Mt.  Holyoke;  Sng  ,  Maths.,  Latin ;  CI.;  I400 
jSl— Franklin  Acad.;  4;  Ing.,  Maths.,  French,  Lat- 


in ;  P.;  $150  fc  Horaec 

^4~Genesce  Wes.  Sem.|  |;  Eng.,  Math'.,  NaL 
Sdences,  French^  German,  Drawing,  B.:  ^600, 

53— Mt.  Holyoke:  Bug.,  Mahs.,  Ladn,  EL  Singing, 
Gymnastics ;  CI.;  $500. 

d4— Ed.  Cottage  Sem.;  f:  Bog..  Maths.;  E.;  $|oo. 

95— Gorham  Sem.;  %  ;  Sag.,  Maths  ,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Drawing,  Painting  ;  Gl.;  Sjoo. 

5«— Ed.  Pa.;  « :  Eng.,  Maths.;  $400. 

57— Bd.  Eimiiai  i;  Eng.,  French,  EL  Latin;  P.; 

58— ML  Helyoko)  1  ;  Eng., Maths., French,  Latin; 
CL;  $600^ 

5»— Ed.  Md.;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Frtnch;  $300  ft  Home. 

60— Norths: eld;  5;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French, 
Drawing,  Gymnastics;  E.;  $300  &  Home. 

61— N.  Y.  Conf.  6em.;7;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Drawing,  Painting ;  $^soSc 
Home. 

62— Tiey ;  1$  Eng.,  Maths.,  Bl.  Piano,  Drawing ; 


M,:  Itjoo  &  Home. 

63— Wbitestdwa  Sem.;  4;  Bng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Germaa ;  B.;  $350. 

64— Mt.  Holyoke}  x;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Draw. 

Maths.,    Latin, 
Latin  $ 


lag.  BL  Music  ;a. 

65— Maplewood  Inst.;  ij  Bng., 
Drawing;  CI.;  I3S0  &  Home. 

66— Mass.  Nor.  Sch.;    11:  Bag.^ 
Freoeh,  Drawiag  ;  B.;  $4co  Sc  Home. 

6t— Ed.  Mass.^  1 1  Eng.,  Maths.,  Litia;  CL 

6S— Mt.  Holyoke }  t;  Bng.,  Maths.,  Utin,  Sing- 
ing; a.;  I600. 

69— BtardstowB  Acad.;  | ;  Bog.,  Maths.;  $400. 

70— Bd.  Utica  Sem.;  x  ;  Eng.;  E.t  |X5o  «  Home. 

71-Mass.  Nor.  Sch.;   10 ;   Bng.,    MatiU.,    Latin, 
Drawing ;  Cl.;  |6oo  and  Home; 

7il— lid.  Moravian  Sch.;  6;  Eng.,  Maths.,  German, 
Piano;  B.;  $350 and  Home. 


73— Falley  Sem.;  4 ;  Eng.,  Matiis.,  NaL  Sciences, 
French,  German,  Dcaifittg  1  $800. 

74— N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch.;  X)  Eng^  Maths.,  Utin, 
French,  Drawing;  P. 

75— Genesee  Wes.  Sem.}  7  ;  Eng.,  Matlu.,  French, 
El.  German;  E.:  $5oo. 

76— Ed.  New  York;  i|;  Bag.,  Matiu.,  Ladn,  ^Frsncft, 
Oermoa,  Drawing;  B. 

7r_Wheaton  Sem.;  Eng.,  Matiis.,  El.  Utin,  &1. 
Piano;  CL;  $500. 

78— Ed.  Conn.;  Bng.,  Matiis.,  Bl.  French  ;  P.;  $joo 
and  Home. 

79— Ed.  Ct.t  7;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Drawing;  CL 

80— Kt.  Holyoke;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  SI. 
French,  Singing ;  Bl.;  I400  and  Heme. 

81— Ed.  Mt.  Holyoke  ;  Eng.,  Mathi.,  Latin,  Draw- 
ing.  Painting ;  OL 

8d— CL  Nor.  Sch.|  3 ;  Eng.,  Matiis  ;  $400. 

3*^1— Me.  Wea.  CoU.; |; Eng, Matiu., Utin, French, 
Germaa,  EL  Greek. 

84 — Oakland  Sem.;  15 ;  Bag.,  Maths.,  French  ;  P.; 
I500  and  Heme. 

85— Ed.  Elmira  OoU.;  Bug.;  EL  Piano;  Cl.;  $xoo 
and  Home. 

86— Px.  Cod.}  Bng.;  Maths.,  Classic,  Fianchj  B. 

87— Ed.  New  York;  '     -        -       •     - 


irf ;  6 ;  Bng.,  French ;  B. 

88— PX.  Nor.  Sch.; 9;  Bag.,  Maths.,  Drawing,  Gym- 
nasties ;  E.;  $700. 

89— Fort  Edward;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French, 
Drawing:  B.;  ^550. 

90— Packer;  4;  Eng.,  Matiis.,  IWaeh,  Utin;  P. 

91— Ed.  Cottage  Hill:  17)  Bag.,  Drxwing,  Faint- 


ing,  EL  Music  ;  i 


lid— NorUk  Granville;. 6:  Bng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Drawing,  Painting}  E.;  $800  and  Home. 

93-^d.  Pncker ;  4  s  Eng.,  ^saeh,  German,  Draw- 
ing, Painting,  Gymnastics;  B.;  $coo. 

94— Ed.  Conn.;  17;  Bng., Msths.,  Latin,  El. French; 
CL,  $400  and  Home. 

95— Bd.  Conn.;  3 ;  Bar.;  faoa 

96— Mass.  Nor.  Sch.;  8;  Bog.,  Matiu.,  French  ;  a.; 
•to* 


997— New  Londoo}  7;  Pkmo,  Hn^mg^  Eftf.,  Latin 
'    '^-'        1  Home. 

ard  Inst. ;  P/ano,  Enf.,  If ithi.,  German  j 


CLj  $400  and  Home. 

3*.M— Sewi    ■  ■ 
P. 


399— Ed.  Canada;  10;  Flano,  Guitar,  Bttc>«  Frtuch^ 
Spanlihi  E.;  $600. 

330— New  Hampton  I   1}   PUab,  Eng.,    Matht., 
Praoch,  Latin,  Drawing. 
.  381— Ed.  Prance;  10 ;  Piano,  Singing, Prradk,  Ger- 

332— Elmlrai  6}  Piano,  Singing,  Eng^  Matlu., 
Preoch,  Latin,  Drawing ;  P$ 

333— ^unwiz  Sem.;  Piano,  Eng.,  Matlu.,  Latin; 
Preach ;  B. 

334— Ed.  Vt.}  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.,  Frtmk  ;  E.; 
|£jo  and  Home. 

335— Ed.  Pitttbnrgh  Coll.;  ) ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Preach;  P..  $400 and  Home. 

330— Ed.  Conn.)  6}  Piano,  Eng.;  Matha^  Prench; 
CI. 

337— Ed.  Paria;  4;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  Frnuh^ 
Italian;  E. 

338— Ed.  N.  Y.;  I|;  Piano,  Sia^ng,  EL  Prench  ; 
E.;  $600. 

3J9^Trof :  I;  Piano,  Eng.,  Matha.,  Praack, 
Drawing,  Patntiag ;  P.;  $400  and  Home. 

340— Mmic  Vaie ;  Piano,  Singing,  Gnitar ;  $/fio 
and  Home. 

341— Muaic  Vaie;  X;  PUno,  Singing;  P;  (|oo 
^ttd  Home. 

349— Ed.  Packer;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng. 

34:1— Ed.  N.  Y.J  sO;  Piano,  Sin/lng;  Sfoa 

344'-~Ed.  Paiis;  lot  Piano,  tinjingvEng.;  PrwncA, 


LadUt — I>vwingt  PainHng,  «te. 

109— Ed.  Lowviile  Acad.;  };  Drawing,  Paindng, 
Ag.,  Piano ;  B. 

109— Ed.  Haitfoid:  7;  -Dawing,  Painting,  Eng., 
;nch,  German,  EL  Laun ;  E.;  $600. 
110— Ed.  N.  E.;  Drawing;  Painting  ;  M.i  $6oa 
—Del  Lit.  Init.;  ij  ;  Drawing,  Painting,  T 
Maths.,  Frtneh,  Germany  B.;  f 


1 11— Del  Lit.  Init.;  ij  ;  Drawing,  Painting,  Eng., 

if  B.;  $600. 
11)9— Ed.  Glenwoed  Sem.;  };  Drawing,  Paiotii^: 


CI.:  $400  and  Homo. 

113— Port  Edward;  41   Vn\ 
Nat.  Sciencey^,  Latin  ;  B.,  |6oa  ' 


13— Port  Edward;  41   Drawing;  Painting,  Eng., 


114— Ingham  Un.;  a;  Drawing,  Painting,  Gjrai. 
naatict:  P. 

115— Pairfield  Sera.;  Drawing,  Painting;  $]Oo  and 
Home. 

1X6— Fort  Edward  ;  Drawing,  Painting,  Eng., 
Maths.,  Scienrei,  French,  El.  Piano;  B.:  $500. 

117— E(^  Maw.;  )  ;  Drawing,  Painting,  Eng.,  G*r* 


El.  Latin,  I:allan  ;  E.i  I700. 

345— Maplewood  Music  Sem.;  Piano,  Organ,  Goi- 
ur.  Singing,  Gymnastics:  B.;  140a 

346— Ed.  Vn.;  6;  Piano,  Eng.,  French,  Latin  ; 
$Soo  and  Home. 

347— Ed.  Conn.;  Piano,  Eng.,  Latin ;  E.;  I490  and 
Home. 

348— Oneida  Conf.  Sem.;  Piano,  Oigan,  Mas. Com- 
podtlott ;  $300  and  Home. 

349— Ed.  N.  J.t  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.,  French  ;  E. 

350— Ed.  Pennington  Inst.;  5;  Piano.  Eng.,  Maths., 
Obsdcs,  Prench,  Drawing,  Painting;  M. 

351— Ed.  Conn.;  x;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  Ffencb, 
Drawing;  E.;  $$00. 

359— Ed.  Housatonlc  ItuLj  a;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng. 
Maths.,  French,  Drawing,  Painting;   P.;  $300  am 

353— Ed.  Bogland;  t;  ^ano,  Organ,  Singing,  Eng., 
Prench,  German,  Drawing;  E.;  $400  and  Home. 

354— Ed.  Paris;  xo;  Plane,  Harp, Singing,  French, 
German,  Italian;  B. 

355— Pa.  Nor.  Sch.;  6 ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Matha.,  El. 
Prench,  Drawing,  Painting,  Gymnastics ;  E.;  $|oo  and 
Home. 

356— Ed.  Belleville  Acad.;  s ;  Piano,  Organ,  Gal- 
^r.  Singing,  Eng.,  Maths.;  Frnuk^  Gtrwutn^  Gymnas- 
tics ;  $500  and  Home. 

357— Cotuge  Hill  Sem.;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Maths.,  French,  Gymnastics. 

358— Utica  Acad.;  Piano,  Eng.,  Matlu.,  German, 
'  Gymnastics ;  E. 

350— Ed.  N.  Y.;  a;  Piano  ;  $600. 

360— Ed.  New  York;  5;  Piano,  SIngtcg,  EL  French ; 
%4pO. 

361— Norfolk  Sem.;  |;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.,  Fmuki 
CI. 

369— Ed.  Vassar  $  x  ;  PUno,  Eng.,  Maths,  Utin, 
Prench,  G>ranastics  ;  Ci.;  $3:0  and  Home. 

363— Ed  Paris;  5  ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Fmuk^  EL  Ger- 
man. Drawings  E. 

364— Me.  H.  Sch.;  Platao,  Singing,  Eng.,  Mntiis., 
French. 

365— Ed.  England;  xo;  Piano,  Singing,  Bng.^ 
French;  E. 

366— Ed.  Brooklyn  ;  6;  Piano,  Singing ;  B. 

367— Ed.  N.  Y.}  4;  Piano,  Eng.;  P. 

368— Music  Vale;  Piaao^  Slating ;  CL;  $500  and 


Home. 

3<i0— Lyons ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  French,  Latin; 
|6ooandH( 


19— Ed.  Parb)  6;  French;  P.;  $^00. 

13— Ed.  Paris  ;  ao ;  Prench ;  C. 

14— Ed.  Germany  ;  10 ;  Gtrmatiy  Frtnikf  EL;  $3oa 

15— Ed.  Geriuny:  4;  G^rasM,  Pr«M&,  EL  Piano, 
Drawing. 

16— Germany;  5;  GfrniM,  Fnmh^  Mnslc;  L., 
^400, 

17— Ed.  Switncrhnd  ;  8 ;  FrenA^  Gtrman^  Italian, 
?iano.  Drawing,  Painting  t  D.  B.;  $600. 

18— Ed.  Germany;  9;  Gtrmumy  Frtmek,  Piano^ 
Guitar,  Singing)  0. 

OenUfmt&n''-:EniflUh,   Maths,,  Clastiea, 
Ffeneh,  Oermau,  MUitary  TaeticM,   Jto, 

30— Mass.  Nor.  Sch.;  X;  Enr.,  Maths.,  Penman- 
ship, Boolc-keepi  g,  Dravt  ing.  Gymnastics ;  Ci.;  $x6oo. 

31- Yale  ;  z  ;  Eng.,  Ma£s.,  Singing:  $1030. 

39— Middlebary ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  French, 
Singing,  MiL  DriU. 

33— WilUams ;  $ ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics  :  P. 

34 — Toronto  Un.;  8;  Eng.,  Maths..  Classics;  01.; 

35— Ed.  Va.;  10  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Ladn,  Gymnas- 
tics ;  P.;  $900. 

36— Yale;  X;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Gymnastics; 
liooo. 

37— Ed.  England;  to ;  En^.,  Classics,  French,  Ger- 

an,  Spanish,  Drawing,  Painting;  $f$oo. 

38— Washington ;  If;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Sci. 
ences;  P.;  Siaoo. 

30— Middletown  ;  5 1  Kng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Nau 
Sciences;  E.;  $2000. 

40— Yale ;  3  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Nat.  Sdenees, 
Preach,  Gymnastics ;  Ci. 

41— Yale;  6;  Eng.,  Math,  Classlct,  Singing;  CL; 
$1000. 

49— Genesee;  i;   Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Preach, 
German,  Gymnastics;  M.;  ^1000. 
43— Hobart;  %\   Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Singing: 

44— Ed.  Dublin;   Eng.,  Maths  ,  Classics,    French, 
Singing;  E.;  $Soo. 
45— Ed.  N.  J.;  Xi;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Singing ; 


B.;$8oo. 
46— Ha 

47— Dartmouth ;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Gym- 
istics ;  fisoc. 

48— Pa.  Med.  Sch.;   73  Eng.,  Maths.,  El.  Lathi, 
trmanf  D.  R.t  $800. 
49— Ed.  Williams:    xe;  Ens.,    Maths.,    Classics^ 


46— Hamilton;  Classics,  Nat.  Science:  B.;  $730. 
47— Dartmouth ;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
nasties ;  fisoc. 


iMtrman  /  D.  R.t  $800. 

49— Ed.  Williams:    xe;  Eng., 
French,  Spanish.  Piano.  Mi.  Drfli;  $803 


50— Kenyon;  $;  Eng.  Maths.,  Classics,  Frnuk^ 
GtrmMnf  Si  500. 

51— U.  6.  MIL  Acad  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat  Bd- 
enees,  MiL  Tactics ;  E.;  $8oo  and  Rome. 

59— Middlctown;  20;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Chaslcs, 
French,  German ;  fxooo 


53— Union ;  1$;  Eng.,Maths.,CIassics,  French,  Ger- 
sn,  Spanish,  Piano^  Gulur,  Drawing ;  D.  B.;  fxfoo. 
54 — Ed.  London;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat.  Sdenc«i 


Piano^ 
'B.3  |83Q  and  Hoom. 


BS—V,   Y.  Nor.  Sck.;  7;   Enj.  Matki.,  CU»le»,]     TT— Vale ;  7;   Bnj.,  U»»hs.,  Chr*::;  CI.:  |looo. 
Singlnei  CL;_$l$oo^    ^        _  _     ,         _^  I  ^  tS— Ed.  EngU»d  j   17 :  ««f •.  Malii*:,  OlaMk  •,  EL 


A-jSC^Fnncis  Zairier)  EbSm    CUiiici,    Fft»%,  French;  $1000. 


SlActvc  s  C;  $5oo  and  Home. 


•Colby  ;  ao :  Enp.,  Mathi.,  Clxssici,   Fnnch, 
GM-maa,  Spaaiah ;  CL;  $1500. 

SS-^XJnioni  aoj  Ea;.,  Uathi.,  CUsdo,   French, 
Prawtof,  Palatine;  B.;  $1x00. 

09 — Ed.  EntUnd;  zo;  Eof.,  Uatht.,  Sitttine,Draw 
lac  ;  M .;  ^Soo. 

oO — £d.  N.  T,  s  10 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Sineinc  ;  E. 
$1000. 

01 — Ed.   Tale;    Eng.,    Maths.,    Classics,   French, 
German,  Gyoiaastlcs;  P.;  $400  and  Home. 

(»i>~Yale;  1  :  Eos.,  Maths.,  Classics:  $1000. 

63 — Pa.  Nor.  Sch.;  i;  En{.,  Maths.,  EI.  Latin,  Gym- 
aaatica  ;  ^700. 

64 — Hamilton  s  I;  En^.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Sciences: 

P.S    $IOCO. 

HS — Yale}  fl ;  Eng.}  Maths.,  Classics,  French,  Sing- 
lar.  Drawing,  Gymnastics  i  CL;  $fooo  and  Home. 
B6— O.  Wes.  Vn.;  s;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Cbsslcs;  M.; 


67 — ^XowaUn.;  ]|  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics^  Sln^ng, 
French,  Gtrman,  Nat.  Sciences;  E.;  $1000. 

4S8 — Bd.  Me.;  6)  Sag.,  Maths.,  Gyanastict;  CL; 

66— fid.  Vetr  Yoifcs  n  Eng.,  Mathi.,  Lada,  Grr- 
many  El.  French ;  C.  $  $1000. 

70 — Union  ;  15 ;  Eng.,  Matbf.,  Claulct ;  P. 

71 — DicklBMB ;  n  f  Eng.,  Hatha.,  Claasici,  Nat. 
Sciences;  tf: 

73~Bowdola)  £{  Eng.,  Maths.,  Claaeics,  French) 
B.;  $looow 

^  73 — Brown ;  9;  Bag:,  Mathe.,  Latin,  EL  French) 
fiaoo, 

74 — Anhant  j  8  j  Bag.,  Maths.,  Olaasiet,  Sciences, 
Getman,  Singing,  Drawing;  P.;  $iooa 

79 — Rutgers;  5  ;  Bag.,  Maths.,  Claselce,  Nau  Sci- 
•acee ;  P.;  )iooo. 

76— FaUey   Sera. ;   Bag.,  Maths.,  Classic^  Book 
teepiag ;  M.)  fiaoo. 


JJ99  Atn^rUam 
09tHl9men  wh9  Ttaeh  JMttale. 

^30— Ed.  PiMa;  Fr«iu*,  0#mMff»  Drawing,  Fane- 
ii}g;-£.j  (8oo« 

-^'^l-OBd.  Vienaa}  %i  Fruuh,  OsrasM,  Plano^ 
Singing,  Drawing.  Painting ;  C;  $800. 

*J:|*4— Ed.  Prance  J  I5 ;  Frtmch;  B.t  $600. 

22:j— Ed.  Germany  ;  10 x  GtrmMn^  Frnuh,  Piano; 
$509  and  Hoaia. 

:d*J4— Ed.  France  ;  Funch,  lulian,  Spanish,  Clas- 
sics. Maths.,  Penmanship :  C.j  >8oo  and  Home. 

»25— Ed.  SwiiierUnd  :  l%  ;  Fnnth^  GtrmM,  Claa- 
sics.  Maths.,  Singing. 

326— Ed.  France  ;  FrMth,  XL  Maths.;  a 

237— Ed.  Vienna)  %Si  Pi^no,  Singing,  Organ, 
Frtnthy  Qirman  s  %IV>0,  ^      «.     , 

228— Germany)  ao;  German,  Frecch;  Oassict, 
Nat.  Sciences,  Piano,  Singing ;  $1000. 

229^— 'Ed.  Paris )  a  ;  Frtnch,  Drawing ;  0. 

230— Ed.  France ;  X)  FrwcA,  Classics,  M^tha.,  Or- 
gan )  a;  $1000.  «       w    1 

231— Ed.  Germany  s  iS;  German,  French,  Piano, 
Melodeon,  Organ  ;  B.;  $1000.  ^    ^     ^ 

332— Ed.  Germany )  9 ;  German,  French,  Claarica, 
Drawing,  Gymnastics:  L.;  $800.  .  .,   ^. 

333--Germaay  ;  16;  Gtrmany  Frtmth,  Spanish,  Pi- 
ano, Snriag )  D.  R.;  $MM.  ,    .     ..     / 

334-^naaaia ;  7 ;  Fr«aii,  Gtraum^  Latin,  Singing, 

335— Ed.  Germany;  t8;  Fiano,  Organ,  Singing, 
GtrmMHi  Siaoo.  ^      m     ^  »> 

336— Ed.  Germany;  6/   Frtuth,  Gtrm^n^  Piano, 

'iS?— Ed.  Germany;  ^;  Piano,  Violin,  Drawlag; 
$1000  aad  Home. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTIES  FOR  SALE,  RENT,  OR  EXCHANGE. 

Tka  AMmoav  BauoanoiUL  Mohthlt  !•  read  by  most  of  the  Principals  and  School  Proprietors  In  the  coaatry, 
heace  we  Jiave  anparalldai  fhciUtes  for  learning  of  persons  who  desire  to  ^17,  /«//,  or  txcJungt  School  Property. 
By  our  plan  Schools  auqr  be  oflfhred  without  exposure  to  the  embarrassment  of  ftn  annwnetmmts. 

TBRIII8.— Five  per  eeat.  commission  upon  the  amount  due  as  soon  as  transfer  of  property  is  made;  No  ia|e 
nndertakea  without  a  |i^dinilnaiy  fee  of  fivo  doUars  (for  advertisement  and  correspondence).  This  may  be  deducted 
from  final  commission.    For  rtnting  School  Properties  same  as  ioreales;  Commission  being  oa  rentior  one  year. 

Subscribers  to  Anaxoisr  Edvoatioxal  Moxthit,  and  thoee  who  become  snbscriben($i.$o  per  an.),  «»y  obtain 
particuUra  of  propaniee  by  addressing,  with  sump,     J.  %V.  8GHIfilliUl£JGlHUKN»  14  Bond  tit.,  N.Yl 

16.— FOR  SALB— Academy  in  Central  N.T.  Blaia  Ibr  Boys.    House  almeet  aew,  two  etorles  with  base- 

baildiag  40x61  feet)  Wing  ayxn  feet, two  stories  high,  ment  and  auic,  containing  16  rooms.    A  good  gymna- 

■abstaatial  frame.    Has  been  In  operation  six  years,  siom.    Throe  apres  of  land  and  100  fniit  trees.    L.oca- 

ATcraee  attendance  over  One  Hundred.    Three  acres  tioa  eligible.    Present  proprietor's  reason  for  selling  is 

land  with  choice  fruit  and  sha^e  trees.    Location  healthy  ill  healtn.    Price  for  entire  property,  including  good 

and  pleaaant.    A  Library,  Telescope,  Philosophical  will  aad  part  of  furniture,  $17,000— a  reasonable  j 

.  -       .    .   -                 _.         _  f.         -    iinerals  •        -    *•  ■ 

Pricey 


aad  Chemical  Apparatus,  Piano,  Cabinet  of  Minerals    tion  of  wmch  may  reQiain  00  mortgage, 
and  Fossils,  School  and  Household  Farnlturo.    "" 


16,500;  ^Itooo  cash,  balaaco  oa  aortgaga. 


38.— WANTED~-Partner  to  purchase  two-thlrds 
interest  in  a  well  known  New  England  Sehool,  for  both 
'  33.-F0II  SALB-Prirate  Commerefal  College  la    •«««•    BuMdingand  ground  held  bytrueieej.    Pwsent 
.  theCItyofNewYork.    Price, $1,100 for  ForoitUK  and    f*/*'**. ^*''\*  \'f  Z"'  ***""  '^.**"\. ^'^'f  £^!i*« 
^  Good  Win.    Furniture  is  superior  and  would  cost  the    l^iff*^  In  school  ftirnhure,  apparatus  and  lease,  $?,_aoa 


entire  price  demanded.  The  School  has  been  establish' 
ed  sererat  rears,  has  been  always  flourishing,  and  is  rery 
fovorably  located.  Declining  health  induces  the  pro- 
prietor to  dispose  of  it  at  each  low  rates.  Transfer  made 
to  suit  customer. 


It  is  one  of  the  largest  Institutions  in  New  England. 


39.— FOB  SAl,^— Chartered  Institution  In  Virgin- 
ia.   Buildings  of  brick,  new,  40x68  ft.,  two  stories  and 
basement.      Abo,  residence.      No  competing  school 
within  too  miles.    It  Is  a  rare  opportnalty  for  an  enter- 
Ail      ••«•  •••«•-<        ^n       1.      M prising  educator,  as  the  object  is  more  to  establish  a 

Ki?r'":'? -i*''?^""'"^  ^*°**' ''  '■:'  *'*"•  Ko«»  ««>»»«»  thaa  to  obtala  a  large  price  for  the  Property. 

My  located.  Price,  $1,500.    Proflti  warranted  ijioer*  ^  ^                    ^^ ' 

eeat.    Inrentory  of  assets  b  $4,000.    Much  advertising  30-- TO  LEASE- Female  Seodnary  about  }0  miles 

has  been  done,  and  purchaser  would  gain  the  results,  from  N.  T.    Will  accommodate  100,  and  can  easily  be 

Arranrement  to  use  names  of  present  proprietors  for  a  made  to  much  larger.    Two  large  Buildings  and  aj 

^e.  If  desired.    Pnll  partlcnlan  on  appllcatioa.    la-  acres  of  land.     Rent  for  eatira  property,  iacludiag 

miolSon  is  well  stocked  with  Furniture  of  all  kinds  fof  Philoeophica%  Chemical  and  Astronomical  AppafalM, 

Bnsincas  College,  Telegraphic  lastrameats,  &c.,  &c  six  Planoe,  &e.    $7,000  per  an.    The  School  if  well 

^_  knowa,  aad  baa  beta  for  maay  yaara  omlaoatlt  md* 

97^F0R  SAL£— la  Ooaa.»  a  Boardlag  School  cessfoU 


CALIFORNIA 

Edncational  Agency. 

ESTABLISHED  TM  1888, 

FOB  THK  FOLLOWING  OBJECTS  : 

I.  To  recomiaend  well  qualified  teach- 
ers to  school  officers. 
n.  To  aid  professional  teachers  in  se- 
curing positions. 

III.  To  give  information  concerning  the 

best  private  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. 

IV.  To  fill  orders  for  school  furniture, 

and  to  advertise,  sell,  or  rent 
school  properties. 

The  undersigned  have  established  this 
Agency  for  California  as  a  Branch  of 
the 

**  American  Sdiooi  Institute,'' 

No.  14  B©nd^Stbeet,  N.  Y. 

From  their  extensive  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  Schools  and  Teachers  of 
this  State,  they  feel  confident  that  they 
can  send 

Competent  and  Reliable  Teachers 

to  School  Trustees  who  desire  to  secure 
them. 

Principals  of  private  institutions,  on 
application,  will  be  furnished  with  infor- 
mation concerning  the  education,  expe- 
rience and  abUUy  of  the  best  Teachers, 
male  and  female,  in  the  State. 

Office  of  the  California  Teacher,  302 
Montgomery  street,  third  floor. 

Communications  addressed  to  Johk 
SwETT,  Box  1,977,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  SWETT, 
SAMUEL  I.  C.  SWEZEY. 


Applications  from  all  East  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  should  be  made  to 

t7.  W.  Schermerhom, 

14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


orm 

GYmnastic  Apparatus 

It  made  of  Mrell-teasoned  wood,  varnished  and  polish- 
ed. Dttnib-bells  and  Indian  Clubs  are  made  of  maple, 
beech,  or^  birch ;  Wands  of  white  ash  ;  Hand-rings  of 
cherry,  birch,  or  mahogany. 

There  are  four  sizes  ot  Dumb-bells— Nos.  x  and  a 
are  intended  for  boys  and  girls ;  No.  ^  for  women  and 
youth ;  No.  4  for  men.  Price,  per  pair,  of  Nos.  z  and 
2,  60  cents ;  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  7<  cents. 

Two  sizeif  of  Hand-rings— No.  i  is  for  boys  and 
girls ;  No.  2  for  men  and  women.    Per  pair,  75  cents. 

There  are  eight  sixes  of  Indian  Qubs— four  of  long 
dubs,  and  four  of  short  ones.    Nos.  i  and  a  arc  for 
women  and  :^outh ;  Nos.  3  and  4  for  men.    Price  of      \ 
Qubs,  per  pair,  ^1.75  to  f6.      ^  I 

The  Wand  is  seven-eighihs  inch  in  diameter.  Prioe 
30  cents :  with  metallic  balls,  ji  cents. 

J.  W.  SCH£RM£RHORN  ft  GO., 

MAMUFACTUtCBKS, 

14  Amdit.,  N.  y. 

THE  COMBINED  ANNUALS 
of  PHRENOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY 
for  z865;-6-7  and  186S.  One  volume,  aoo  pages,  200 
Illustrations,  containing — The  Races  of  Men,  with 
Portraits ;  Cause  and  Cure  for  Stammering  and  Stut- 
tering ;  also  of  Bashfulness,  Diffidence,  and  Timidity, 
and  of  Jealousy ;  Influence  of  Marri^e  on  Morals  ; 
Eflects  of  Marriase  of  Cousins ;  Portraits  of  Cleii|y- 
men^  Statesmen,  Boxers,  Indians,  Negroes,  &c..  in- 
dudmg  Johnson,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  Briehain 
Young,  Bright,  Cobden,  Cariyle,  Rer.  Dr.  Puse^*  Mar- 
tineau,  Froude,  Thiers,  Ruskin,  Kingsley,  Disraeli, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  many  others.  ^ 

A  CAPITAL  HAND-BOOK  with^"  Signs  of  "  Cha- 
racter, and  How  to  Read  Them." 

Sent,  post-paid,  by  return  mail,  for  Sixty  Cents,  by 

@.  I^  ^l^TJU^  P\i1>llslie]«» 

J^&.  389  Broadway,  Nevf  Vark. 


THE 


JPhrenologlcal  Journal 

AND 

Life  Illustrated 

fs  a  handsome  Monthly,  devoted  to  the  Science  of 
Man,  including  PhrenoloKy,  Physiology,  Ph^sioenomv, 
Psychology,  J&thnology,  Sociology,  etc.  It  is  tiie  onlv 
journal  ofthe  kind  in  America,  or,  indeed  in  the  world. 
Terms  only  $3  a  year  in  advance.  Sample  numbers 
30  cts. 

Address,  Samubl  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Few  books  will  better  re^ay  perusal  in  the  family 
than  this  rich  storehouse  of  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment, which  never  fails  to  illustrate  the  practical  philo- 
sophy of  life  with  its  lively  expositions,  appropriate 
anecdotes,  and  agreeable  sketches  of  distinguished  in- 
dividuals.— New  York  Trilntne, 

It  is  not  necessarv,  we  trust,  to  accept  the  doctrines 
of  Phrenologv  iii  all  their  fullness,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
Phrenological  Journal.  Perhaps  no  publication  in  the 
countiv  is  guided  by  dearer  common  sense  or  more 
aelf-reaant  independence.  Certainly  none  seems  better 
deugned  to  promote  the  health,  happiness,  and  useful- 
ness of  its  readers ;  and  although  we  cannot  imagine  a 
person  who  could  read  a  number  of  it  without  dissent 
from  some  of  ite  opinion^  we  should  be  equally  at  a 
loss  to  fancy  one  who  could  do  so  without  pleasure  and 
profit— ^0tt»«/  Table. 


Instruction  given  by  mail  in  this  beautiful  and  useful 
art.  For  terms,  specimens,  etc,  address,  with  stamp, 
Wm.  a.  Pbbr,  Boonton,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 


A.  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK 
FOR  ALL  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Mitihants^    Bankers,  Manufacturers,  Agents,  Book- Keepers,    Clerics,   etc, 

ALSO 

Young  Men  Inexperienced  in  Business,  Students  in  Beokkeeping,  and 
Schools  where  Young  Men  are  Preparing  for  Business.' 

Sfte   fett^ntfjen    fomntierdal    Srit^ntietir 

AND 

FOUB  LARGE  EDITIONS  SOLD  IN  A  FEW  MONTHS. 

FIFTH  EDITION  NOW  READY,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGBD. 

Gontaining  over  130  Pages  of  New  Matter. 


»  ■  ♦  •  ♦ 


It  is,  not  only  a  Commercial  Arithmetic^  but  a  manual  for  the  Counting- House,  the  Banker's'OiBice, 
^he  Merchant,  the  Manofecturer,  and  the  Cai^ttalist  It  contains  the  Calculations,  Methods,  and  Foms 
required  among  business  men,  and  which  are  in  actual  use  at  the  pteseat  time,  including  many  nrw  and 
rVn/fwr^  methods  of  calculation  not  before  published. 

Rapid  Methuods  of  Addition,  Multiplication,  Division,  Balandng ;  New  and  Abbreviated  Methods  of 
Averaging  Accounts,  Bankera*  Rules  for  Computing  Exchange ;  vlaue  of  U.  S.  Bonds  in  Europe ; 
Bankers*,  Government,  and  English  Interest  Accounts ;  Proportion ;  Percentage :  Calculations  used  in 
particniar branches  of  business ;  Profit  and  Loss  Calculations;  Explanations  of  Stock  Quotations,  Terms 
and  Operations ;  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Coins,  Weights  and  Measures :  the  French  Metric  System ;  Dealings 
with  Banks;  Detecting  Counterfeit  Money;  Book  Accounts;  Private  Marks  on  Goods;  Mercantile 
Paper,  Promissory  Notes,  Endorsements  and  Acceptances,  etc. ;  Stock  andjotber  Certificates ;  Mercantile 
Correspondence,  etc,  are  a  portion  of  its  Contents. 

Tub  FomtTxi  Edition  also  contains  articles  on  Partnership  Settlements,  Partnership  Agreements, 
Sealed  InstrumentSi  Forms  of  Bonds,  Contracts,  Guarantees,  etc  ;  Custom  House  Business,  Commission 
and  Insurance  Business :  Annuities,  Life  Insurance,  Building  Associations,  ^Calculations  in  Natural 
Science ;  Detecting  Errors  in  Trial  Balances,  etc.,  etc 

The  BirsiNBSS  Papers  are  not  antiquated  forms  but  are  those  now  in  use,  and  werfc  taken  from  actual 
business.  They  comprise,  it  is  believed,  a  greater  variety  than  has  yet  appeared  in  any  one  collection,  and 
are  accompanied  by  explanations  of  their  nature  and  use,  which  will  be  of  much  assistance  to  those  net 
familiar  with  business  usages.  Several  useful  Cominerdal  Tables,  and  a  large  atnOunt  of  Valuable  Infor- 
mation on  business  Subjects  are  also  contained  in  the  work. 

The  value  of  such  a  book  is  inestimable.  Its  contents  are  fresh,  practical,  and  reliable,  and  required 
every  day  in  business  life.  ^ 

It  IS  HIGHLY  Commended  by  Eminent  Instructors,  Merchants,  Bakksrs,  and  the  Press, 
and  adopted  in  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges,  throughout  the  Country.  It  has  recently  been  adopted 
in  all  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

HANDSOMELY  BOUND  12mo.    Price,  MAILED  free,  $1  60. 
Liberal  Terms  allowed  fdr  introdtiction  into  Schools, 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  PublUshers. 

.  14  .50.VD  8T,,  NBW  YORK. 


Model  Text  Books, 

PUBUSHED  BY 

ELDEEDGE  &  BEOTHEE, 

17  and  19  South  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa., 

To  whom  all  letters  of  enqturj^  or  relaiing  to  introduction  may  ie  addressed. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 


CHASE  &  STUART'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES 

KDITRD  BY 

THOMAS  CHASE,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Qassical  Literature,  Havcrford  College ; 
GEORGE  STUART,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language,  Central  High  School,  PhiL 
i?{/y^fff4rx /«— "  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,"  and  **  Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.'* 


Cnsar's  CkimmentarijM.  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
•    Lexioon,  Geographical  Index,  etc    Price  ^1.35,  by 
mail,  post  paid 

Virsil's  iBneid,  ^'ith  Explanatory  Notes,  Metrical 
Inaex,  Remarks  or  Classical  Versification,  Index  of 
Proper  Names^  etc    Price  ^1.50,  by  mail,  post  paid. 
Grateful  for  the  flattering  reception  accorded  to  Prof. 
Stuart's  edition  of  Caesar,  tne  Publishers,  in  compliance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  Teachers  from  almost  every 
State,  present  the  Second  Edition,  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  Lexicon  and  Geograpnical  Index.    This 
series  needs  only  to  be  known  to  insure  its  general  use ; 
in  beauty  of  mechanical  execution,  it  surpasses  any 
Classical  series  extant,  while  the  purity  of  the  text,  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  the  noteS;  and  the  low  price  at 
which  the  volumes  are  sold  are  important  advantages 
wliich  Teachers  will  not  fail  to  recognize. 

The  Toung  Student's  Companion ;  or,  Ele- 
mentanr  Lessons  and  Exerciser  m  Traodating  from 
English  into  French. 

A  first  book  in  French,  designed  to  aid  beginners  in 
tjiat  branch  of  study.  Simple,  pro]g;r(wive,  and  prac- 
tical. Fewbrecepts  and  much  practice.  Price,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  ^1.00. 

Martindale'8  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  unprecedented  success  which  hat  attended  the 

publication  of  tliis  work  is  tlie  best  recommendation 

of  its  merit. 

More  than  Twenty  Thousand  Copies  were  sold 
during  the  oast  year.  With  this  book  tLe  pupil  can,  in 
a  single  school  term,  obtain  as  complete  a  knowledi^e 
of  the  history  of  our  country  as  lias  heretofore  re- 

Suired  years  of  study.    To  teachers  who  are  preparing 
\t  examination,  it  is  invaluable.    Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60C.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  $5.40. 

The  Model  Deflner,  with  sentences  showing  the 
proper  use  of  works— an  ElemenUry  work  contain- 
ing Definitions  and  Etymology  for  the  Little  Ones. 
By  A.  C.  Wkbb,  Principal  otZane  Street  Grammar 
School,  Pliila.    Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  asc 


The  Model  Btymology,  with  sentences  showing^he 
correct  use  of  words,  and  a  Key  giving  the  Anamis 
of  English  words.     Bv  A.  C.  Webb,   Principal  of 


Parker's  Grammar  of  the  Enirlish  Laagnase. 

Based  upon  an  Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence. 
With  copious  Examples  and  Exercises  in  Parsing, 
and  tlie  Correction  of  False  Syntax,  and  an  Appeo- 
dix  containing  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Lists  of  Peculiar  and  Excepticu&l  Forms.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  and  tb««e  who  write. 
By  Wm.  Henry  Parker,  Principal  of  Ringgold 
Grammar  School,  Phila.    Ptice,  by  mail,  post  pai4« 

A  Manual  of  13ofiution*  founded  upon  the  Phil- 
osophy of  the  Human  Voice,  with  Classified  Illus- 
trations, suggested  1  y  and  arranged  to  meet  the  Prac- 
tical DUncuIties  of  Instruction,  by  M.  S.  Mitcuelu 
llie  great  need  of  a  wofk  of  this  kind  suggested  its 

preparation,  and  the  compiler  has  given  so  morough  a 

treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  leave  nothing  furtlier  to 

be  desired.    Price  I1.50. 

The  Model  Roll  Book*  No.  J,  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  Containing  a  Record  of  Attendance,  Punc- 
tualitv,  Deportment,  Orthography,  Readinj^  Pen- 
manship, Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Practical  Aritli- 
metic,  Geographv,  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  Hutory, 
and  several  blanks  for  spedal  studies  not  enumera- 
ted.   Price,  $3.50,  by  Express. 

The  Model  Roll  Book,  Na  SK,  for  the  me  of 

High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries.  Cpn< 
taining  a  Record  of  all  the  Studies  mentioned  in  Roll 
Book,  No.  I,  toi^ether  with  Elocution,  AlgebiR,  Geo- 
metry, Composition,  French.  Latin,  Philosophy, 
Physiology,  and  several  blanks  for  special  studies 
not  enumerated.    Price,  13.50^  by  Express. 

The  Teachers'  Model  Fooket  Recrister  and 
Grade  Book,  adapted  to  any  grade  ofSchool  from 
Primary  to  College.  Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  65c.: 
per  dozen,  by  Express,  $6.00. 

The  Model  School  Diarsr.  designed  as  an  aid  in 

securing  the  co-operation  of  Parents. 

It  consists  of  a  record  of  the  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitations,  etc,  of  a  scholar  for  every  day  in 
the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  for  examination  and  signature. 
Teachers  will  find  in  this  Diary  an  article  that  has  long 
been  needed.  Its  low  cost  wiU  insure  its  general  use. 
Copies  win  be  mailed  to  teachen  for  examination,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Price,  per  doaen,  by 
mail,  li.oo ;  per  dozen,  by  express,  84c 


Zane  Street  Grammar  School,  Phila.    Price  by  mail, 
post  paid,  60c. 

49*  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  by  mail  upon  application.    Address  either 

J.  W.   SCnBBMBBUOItN  A  CO., 

14  Band  Si.,  New  York. 

OR 

BLjyjtBDGB  A  BBOTHBB, 

17  and  19  South  6th  Street,  Philadelphia, 


GET   THE   BEST. 

IO9OOO  ^<^9^  «M<^  Meanings  n^i  m  aiher  Dictionariet. 

A  necessity  to  every  intelligent  family,  student,  teacher,  and 
professional  roan.  What  Library  is  complete  without  the  best 
EogKsh  Dictionary  ?  .-^••*  ^ 

**The  work  is  toe  richtsi  ho^k  tf  inftrmaiion  m  M*  w&rid. 
Thet«  is  probably  more  real  education  in  St  tlian  can  be  bought  for 
the  same  amount  of  money  in  any  language.  Every  ^rtonage 
should  have  a  copy  at  the  expense  of  the  pansh.  It  would  improve 
many  pulpits  more  than  a  tnp  to  Europe,  and  at  a  much  less  cost" 
— M  K.  Christian  Advocate.  _.. ,      .   .      , 

"  Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bible  ;  it  u  a  better 
expounder  than  many  which  claim  to  be  expounders."— ilf.  Life 
Boat. 

NPublished  by  G.  &  C  MERRI  AM,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Also,  just  published  WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY. 


®erman  in  |)tibUc  0cl)ool0^ 

The  beet  Books  now  in  general  use  are 
AHN^S  Budiments  of  me  German  Language.    S0.35,  and 
AMN^S  Geinnan  Method,  by  Oehlschlaeger.    fl.OO. 

ly  Specimen  Copies  sent  gratis  to  Teachers  applying  for  the  same. 
|^~  Large  Stock  of  German  Books.    Catalogues  gratis. 

E.  STEIGEE,  n^Narth  WiUiam  St,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE  FOR 

Wedgewood  s  Government  and  Laws  of  the  U.S. 

A  Comprehmsive  View  of  the  RUe^  Progress,  arid  Bresent  Organizcb- 
tion  of  the  State  and  National  Governments. 

It  coatains  Ihe  mumrntm  of  law  which  every  citizen  should  possess  to  enable  him  to  discharge  with 
intelligence  and  fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  affairs  with 
perfect  safety  to  himself  and  justice  to  others.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  ablest  jurists, 
who  commead  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.  A  perusual  of  the  table  of  contents  and  a  single  dbapter 
will  convince  any  intelligent  voter  of  the  need  of  the  knowledge  presented. 

It  is  Strictly  a  Subscription-book.  Reliable,  active  men  and  women,  who  wish  to  do  gocd  and 
make  money,  can  do  both  by  canvassing  for  this  book.  Some  of  our  Agents  are  making  over  ^100  a  week. 
A  Circular,  giving  Title-page,  Table  of  Contents,  Testimonials,  and  Specimen  pages,  with  Agency  docu- 
ments, will  be  sent  on  application.    Territory  carefully  assigned,  and  liberal  inducements  offered  to  Agents. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORiar  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

430  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
t^*  Send  for  our  eotnpleU  List  of  Books,  Ifaps,  Charts^  and  School  Merchandise. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

SCHOOL  DESKS  ai\d  SETTEES, 

C<yii8tructed  on  ^*  Physiological  JPrinciples.^^ 

(QBOBGE  HUNGER'S  PATENT.) 

133r  Taj^  tlaio  IBeist  X>oiei]s.  S3*^^ez*  3MC45tc3.o. 

JW  ILLUSTRATED  CmCULARS  AND  PRICE  LISTS  sent  on  application. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
.    480  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


•  kendall's 
New  Easel  for  Blackboards. 


'T^HE  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  "Articles  for  every  School,"  is 
JL  the  Easel,  shown  above.  Its  peculiar  merit  consists  in  the  three- 
fold joint  by  which  it  is  shut  together  (as  represented  on  the  left  of  the 
cut),  for  transportation  or  for  stowing  away  when  not  in  use.  Its  construc- 
tion is  so  simple  that  description  is  unnecessary.  In  connection  with  the 
light  and  portable  Eureka  Slated  Blackboards,  it  constitutes  a  piece  of 
school-furniture  which  cannot  fail  to  become  as  popular  as  it  certainly 
is  cheap  and  convenient  and  useful. 

"It  is  especially  suited  for  class-rooms,  lecture-halls,  Sunday-schools, 
and  other  places  where  economy  of  space  is  an  object  When  not  wanted 
it  can  be  folded  up  in  a  moment,  and  put  away  like  an  ordinary  board. 
Its  portability,  the  little  room  it  occupies  when  securely  packed,  and  the 
consequent  cheapness  6f  transportation,  combine  to  make  it  the  most  con- 
venient and  economical  Easel  that  we  have  seen." 

Price,  Afli,  •3*00— Bla<a&  Walnut,  04.00. 

The  Board  shown  in  the  cut  is  No.  2,  in  the  following  list  of  Standard 
Eureka  Slated  Blackboards  : 

No.  o,     size  li  X  3  feet, price  $2.75. 

1  "    2     X  3    "    "      3.50. 

2  "    2i  X  3i  "    "      5-25. 

a       "3x4'*    "      7-joa 

4  *'    3i  X  4i"    "      9-50. 

5  "4    X  5    "   "    12.00. 

Any  size  to  order,  per  sq.  foot, "         60. 

SEMD  FOR  OUR  LIST  OF  "ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL." 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturer^ 

14  Band  St.,  New  York. 
And  Sold  generally  by  School-Famislilng  Honses. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 


AND 


American  Educational  Monthly. 


MAY,     1868. 


WHY  WE  ARE  AN  EDUCATED  PEOPLE. 

• 

ASK  the  first  ten  native  Americans  you  meet  what  is  the  source  of 
the  superior  intelligence  of  our  people,  and  at  least  nine  of  them 
will  answer,  "The  Public  Schools."  Should  the  tenth  harbor  a  doubt  of 
the  perfect  truth  of  the  reply,  he  will  express  it  with  the  greatest  caution, 
as  though  conscious  of  the  unpopular  if  not  unpatriotic  nature  of  his 
thoughts.  Talk  to  the  nine  about  the  faults  or  failures  of  our  public 
schools,  and  five  of  them  will  look  upon  you  as  demented,  or  challenge 
you  with  the  results — "the  results,  sir,  of  the  magnificent  system  that 
you  presume  to  complain  of." 

That  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  one 
not  entirely  foolish,  albeit  less  flattering  to  our  professional  pride,  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a  Scotch  Review.*  The  writer 
is  commenting  on  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Fraser,  in  his  report  on  education 
in  this  country,  that  the  American  people  are,  "if  not  the  most  highly 
educated,  yet  certainly  the  most  generally  educated  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple on  the  earth,"  and  that  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  public  schools. 

"The  word  'education,'  as  used  by  Mr.  Fraser  and  by  most  people 
who  write  or  make  speeches  on  the  subject,  inclusive  of  Earl  Russell, 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  is  one  susceptible  of  so  many 
shades  of  meaning,  that  before  the  British  public  can  admit  the  Ameri- 
cans to  be  better  or  more  generally  educated  than  the  English,  or  before 
public  opinion  will  support  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of 
education  in  this  country,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  no  mistake  should 
occur,  either  as  regards  ourselves  or  others,  as  to  what  the  word  education 
really  means.  Education  means  'drawing  out'  The  drawing  out  of 
what?  The  drawing  out  of  the  faculties.  What  faculties?  The  physi- 
cal, the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  inherent  in  all  mankind. 

*  Blackwood  I  Edinburgh  Magammt^  Janoary,  1868. 
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Education  begins  with  the  human  being  very  shortly  after  birth  ;  and 
we  have  only  to  consider  what  any  ordinarily  intelligent  child  has  learned 
before  it  is  three  years  old,  or  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
alphabet,  to  be  convinced  that  its  education  has  been  going  forward  very 
rapidly — perhaps  more  rapidly  than  it  will  proceed  at  any  after  period 
of  its  life.  It  has  learned  some  of  the  elementary  facts  of  physics  :  that 
a  bird  flies,  that  a  fish  swims,  that  men  and  quadrupeds  walk  or  run, 
that  a  knife  cuts,  that  fire  burns,  and  that  a  fall  from  a  high  place  upon 
the  hard  earth  hurts.  It  has  also  learned  that  obedience  is  due  to  elders 
and  superiors ;  and  that  there  is  a  difference  between  love  and  hatred — 
between  kindness  and  anger — between  food  and  physic.  It  has  also 
learned  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  its  parents  and  associates,  sufili- 
cient  to  carry  on  the  intercourse  of  life  and  the  interchange  of  ideas — in 
fact,  a  greater  number  of  words,  and  a  greater  command  of  grammar, 
than  most  men  after  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age,  who  study  a  wholly  foreign 
and  unfamiliar  language,  can  acquire  in  the  same.  time.  This,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  '  education.'  Take  the  commonest ' street  Arabs' — ^the  little  home- 
less, or  worse  than  homeless,  children  of  our  great  cities — ^and  it  will  be 
found  that  they  also,  who  know  nothing  that  is  usually  comprised  under 
the  name  and  with  the  common  idea  of  education,  are  not  wholly  igno- 
rant and  uninstructed.  They  have  all  the  physical  knowledge  that  every 
child  so  speedily  acquires,  and  a  good  deal  of  other  knowledge — per- 
verted, it  may  be,  to  wrong  purposes,  but  of  a  kind  that  they  could 
make  useful  if  circumstances  permitted.  They  know  the  value  of  money, 
of  warmth,  of  shelter ;  and  if  suddenly  transported  into  the  Australian 
bush  or  the  Far  West  of  America,  would  know  how  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  fight  a  battle  for  life  that  might  ultimately  convert  them  into 
as  good  citizens  as  the  rough  pioneers  who,  without  having  been  street- 
Arabs,  are  engaged  in  extending  civilization  into  the  wilderness.  Take 
an  able-bodied  seaman,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  who  can 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  ship,  and  is  wise  in  the  signs  of  the  weather, 
and  ask  yourself  whether  you  have  any  right,  because  he  knows  nothing 
of  books  and  newspapers,  to  call  him  wholly  uneducated.  Take  also  the 
aboriginal  inhabitant  of  the  American,  the  African,  or  the  Australian 
continent,  all  whose  intellectual  and  physical  faculties  have  been  ''drawn 
out"  by  the  life  of  the  prairie  or  the  jungle  and  the  society  of  his  own 
people — an  unlettered  man,  who  can  track  the  wild  animals  by  a  trail 
which  the  educated  but  much-reading  citizen  of  a  highly  civilized  com- 
munity cannot  detect — ^who  has  his  own  maxims,  derived  from  the  teach- 
ing and  traditions  of  his  tribe,  as  to  his  duties  in  war  and  peace,  and  the 
virtues  of  coolness  in  danger,  and  of  heroic  endurance  under  suffering  ; 
and  though  his  only  school  has  been  the  hard  world,  and  books  are  less 
intelligible  to  him  than  the  stars,  yet  you  cannot  say  with  truth  or  justice 
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that  this  man  is  uneducated  These  examples  will  serve  to  show  how 
and  why  it  is  that  the  great  American  people  are,  in  one  sense,  more 
generally  educated  than  the  laboring  classes  among  the  English.  They 
have  an  immense  continent  to  subdue  and  replenish.  There  are  land 
and  a  career  for  every  man  who  will  strike  out  from  the  overcrowded 
haunts  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  do  battle  with 
the  forest  or  the  prairie  for  his  daily  bread.  There  is  nothing  to  keep 
him  down  but  his  own  sloth  or  vices.  The  land  is  not  burdened  with 
an  overplus  of  desperate  competitors.  There  are  employment  and  re- 
ward and  the  chance  of  fortune  for  everybody  who  will  do  anything  use- 
ful, and  there  would  be  this  chance  if  the  numbers  of  the  people  were 
tenfold  greater  than  they  are — provided,  always,  that  they  would  cease, 
as  the  Irish  do  not,  to  encumber  the  great  cities. 

'*  It  is  because  the  Americans  are  such  a  busy  people  that  they  become 
such  a  generally  educated  people.  The  immensity  of  the  task  before 
them,  in  bringing  their  wide  domain  into  cultivation,  and  in  building 
up  what  promises  to  be  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  appeals 
so  strongly  to  their  imagination  and  their  sense  of  responsibility,  as  to 
give  them  an  air  of  sadness  and  thoughfulness  that  strikes  every  stranger 
who  resides  even  for  a  short  while  among  them.  They  have  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mariner,  the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  explorer,  the  hunter,  and 
the  adventurer,  as  well  as  that  of  the  trader,  and  sharpen  their  faculties 
in  a  thousand  ways,  that  are  not  and  cannot  be  open  to  the  poor  English- 
man, in  a  country  where  the  day's  subsistence  often  costs  more  than  the 
day's  work.  The  scarcity  of  labor  in  America,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing help  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  the  mill,  and  the  forge,  develops 
the  intellect  of  the  people ;  and  far  away  in  the  backwoods  many  an 
acute  pioneer  of  civilization  invents  and  patents  some  ingenious  machine 
for  rendering  men  and  women  independent  of  the  hired  seivice  so  costly 
and  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  new  country.  The  mechanical  skill  of  the 
Americans  is  unequalled  in  the  world,  and  never  likely  to  be  rivalled  in 
the  old  countries  of  Europe,  where  labor  is  cheap.  The  Patent  Office  at 
Washington, — that  marvellous  repository  of  contrivances,  from  the  sim- 
plest to  the  .most  elaborate  machine  that  the  cunning  hand  and  the  busy 
brain  can  construct — ^and  all  devoted  to  the  one  great  end  of  facilitating 
work,  and  economizing  manual  and  other  bodily  exertion, — is  sufficient 
pxoof  of  the  assertion,  and  of  the  practical  and  material,  as  distinguished 
from  the  scholastic,  education  of  the  American  people.  Book-learning 
and  the  common-school  system  have  no  doubt  done  something  for 
them,  but  however  great  that  something  may  be,  it  would  have  been  less 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fertile  soil,  the  favorable  climate,  the  immense 
extent  of  territory,  and  the  gigantic  and  not  half-developed  resources  of 
the  continent     In  fact,  book-learning  and  what  we  thoughtlessly  call 
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'education/  is  about  the  smallest  of  the  agencies  which  have  made  the 
United  States  so  powerful.  They  owe  their  position,  first  of  all,  to  their 
race  and  blood,  and,  secondly,  to  possession  of  the  best  portion  of  a  con- 
tinent, and  the  unrivalled  opportunities  thus  presented,  and  by  which  they 
have  known  to  profit;  Their  school-education,  which  enables  them  to 
read  the  newspapers,  has  certainly  not  impeded  their  progress;  but 
without  possession  of  such  a  glorious  domain  as  that  which  their  fore- 
fathers wrested  from  the  Red  Indians,  their  'education'  in  the  common 
schools,  which  they  have  so  lavishly  established,  would  never  have  re- 
ceived half  the  laudation  which  they,  as  well  as  foreign  admirers,  have 
been  eager  to  bestow  upon  it.  The  school  'education'  bestowed  upon 
the  children  of  Scotland,  and  introduced  long  before  the  Puritans  founded 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  is  greatly  superior  to  that  bestowed  upon 
the  Americans  ;  but  it  has  not  made  an  America  out  of  North  Britain, 
though  it  has  certainly  given  America  some  of  its  best  immigrants,  in  the 
persons  of  the  well-instructed  and  'go-ahead'  Scotsmen,  who  are  ever 
to  be  found  among  the  leading  and  most  influential  citizens  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"  In  the  British  Isles  we  live  under  different  conditions.  As  a  people 
we  have  never  been  indifferent  to  education,  as  the  magnificent  endow- 
ments of  our  universities,  and  of  many  of  our  charitable  schools,  such 
as  Christ's  Hospital,  the  Charterhouse,  and  others,  which  have  been  un- 
justly diverted  from  the  intentions  of  their  founders,  abundantly  testify. 
There  are  no  opponents  of  education  amongst  us  ;  none  who  do  not 
consider  it  right  and  proper  in  itself,  and  expedient  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community,  that  every  child  born  amongst  us  should  be  taught — 
not  alone  such  elements  and  tools  of  knowledge  as  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  but  a  great  deal  Inore.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  culture  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
in  consequence  of  our  exclusive  reliance  upon  voluntary  effort,  there  is 
a  greater  residuum  of  ignorance  than  exist  in  Scotland,  in  Germany,  in 
Sweden,  in  Norway,  in  Holland,  in  Belgium,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  our  American  and  Australian  colonies." 

The  reviewer  sees  one  side  of  the  question  :  the  eulogists  of  the  schools 
see  the  other.  Both  are  right  and  both  are  wrong.  The  schools  arc 
far  from  deserving  all  that  is  popularly  claimed  for  them  :  they  are  still 
farther  from  being  "the  smallest  of  the  agencies"  which  have  made  us 
what  we  are.  Compare  the  South  without  schools,  and  the  North  wiili 
them  ;  or  as  slavery  made  the  conditions  unequal,  compare  the  Canadas 
before  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  Canadas  since  that  time, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  "opportunities,"  however  superior,  have  little 
influence  on  intelligence  and  prosperi^,  except  when  supplemented  by 
the  "book-learning"  which  the  reviewer  thinks  so  little  of. 
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England  and  the  Engush  Colonies. 

IV. 

IF,  after  having  demonstrated  the  inefficienqr  of  the  English  voluntary 
system,  we  wish  to  be  still  further  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
government  ]nter\'ention  in  primary  instruction,  we  may  examine  the 
condition  of  popular  education  in  an  English  colony,  where  we  may 
observe  the  free  development  of  two  very  different  races,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  French.  I  refer  to  Canada.  Before  the  organization  of 
instruction  by  legislative  appointment,  the  country  ^\'as  plunged  in  entire 
ignorance.  Only  the  two  principal  cities,  Quebec  and  Montreal,  con- 
tained institutions  where  children  of  the  wealthier  classes  acquired  the 
elementary  knowledge  which  they  too  quickly  forgot  A  traveller, 
Talbot,  having  journeyed  through  Upper  Canada,  at  this  period,  states 
that  during  a  residence  of  five  years  he  saw  but  two  persons  with  a  book 
in  their  hands.  *'It  is  true,"  he  adds,  "that  books  are  as  rare  there  as 
apples  on  the  mountains  of  the  frigid  zone."  In  Lower  Canada,  inhab- 
ited by  the  French,  the  ability  to  read  and  write  was  so  rare,  that  more 
than  one  member  of  Parliament  did  not  possess  it  A  Quebec  journal 
proposed  to  found  an  adult  school  to  impart  this  indispensable  knowl- 
edge to  legislators.  One  of  the  Governors  of  this  time.  Lord  Durham, 
was  astonished,  on  reaching  the  colony,  to  find  that  nothing  had  been 
done  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes.  At  last,  in  Upper  Canada, 
the  legislature,  in  184 1  and  1843,  established  a  general  system  of  primary  . 
instruction,  supported  by  appropriations  from  the  State  and  towns.  We 
find  here  one  of  those  men  who,  like  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Horace 
Mann,  in  the  United  States,  devote  an  indomitable  energy  and  a  sound 
and  well-trained  judgment,  aided  by  great  administrative  ability,  to  the 
work  of  national  education.  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  after  having  carefully 
studied  the  schools  of  Europe  and  America,  published  a  report  upon 
primary  instruction  in  Upper  Canada,  the  conclusions  of  which  were 
ratified  by  Parliament  He  borrowed  from  Germany  its  normal  schools, 
from  Ireland  its  system  of  religious  instruction,  and  from  the  United 
States  the  important  principle  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  a  public 
duty,  which  must  be  provided  for  by  taxation.  An  organization  was  thus 
established,  which  the  Canadians  are  proud  of,  and  with  reason,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  since  its  adoption. 

Each  township  is  divided  into  sections  of  sufficient  size  to  support  a 
school.  In  each  section  the  electors  choose  three  trustees,  who  are  in- 
vested with  civil  rights,  and  hold  the  school-property,  with  all  the  income 
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appertaining  to  iL  This  committee  appoints  the  teachers,  superintends 
instruction,  levies  the  taxes  voted  for  this  object  by  the  tax-payers,  and 
really  manages  the  whole  matter,  under  the  required  condition  that  the 
schools  shall  be  open  at  least  six  noonths  in  the  year.  A  fund,  consisting 
of  a  Parliamentary  appropriation  and  an  equal  amount  raised  by  assess- 
ment upon  the  landed  property  of  each  town,  is  distributed  among  all  the 
sections  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools. 

The  schools  are  visited  twice  a  week  by  inspectors,  appointed  by  the 
council  of  the  county,  who  are  obliged  annually  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
each  district,  to  stimulate  even  the  remotest  towns  to  fresh  intellectual 
activity.  Assembled  as  a  committee,  they  examine  candidates  for  the 
office  of  teacher,  and  give  them  diplomas.  The  ultimate  authority  is 
centred  in  two  branches:  the  executive  power,  intrusted  to  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  and  the  legislative  power,  exercised  by  tlxe 
Grand  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  functions  of  the  Superin- 
tendent are  very  important  He  pays  directly  all  the  appropriations,  and 
decides  all  the  legal  questions  that  may  arise.  To  him  are  addressed  all 
the  reports  of  the  local  committees,  which  he  sums  up  in  a  general  report 
submitted  each  year  to  Parliament  We  must  note  here  a  principle  of 
administration  borrowed  from  England.  The  English  often  intrust  to  a 
single  official  the  entire  chaige  of  a  department,  with  the  right  of  directly 
appointing  all  his  subordinates.  In  the  tribunals,  instead  of  a  court 
composed  of  five  magistrates,  a  single  judge  presides.  When  a  question 
is  to  be  discussed,  they  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  intelligence  of  delib- 
erative bodies  or  consulting-committees ;  but  in  administering  and  judg- 
ing, they  prefer  to  trust  one  man,  because  thus  the  responsibility  of  right 
and  wrong  is  fastened  upon  one  definitely-known  person,  and  when  the 
public  have  reason  to  complain  they  know  whom  to  blame.  Collective 
responsibility  is  but  a  feeble  guarantee  of  good  administration,  while 
individual  accountability  is  an  excellent  security.  Besides,  a  competent 
chief  of  department  will  choose  his  employees  better  than  the  minister, 
for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  he  is  better  acquainted  with  the  qualifica- 
tions that  need  to  be  combined  in  his  subordinates,  and  because  he  has 
a  direct  interest  in  not  making  a  bad  selection,  since  he  is  held  respon- 
sible for  the  results  by  both  public  opinion  and  the  central  authority. 

The  question  of  religious  instruction  in  schools  has  here  received  a 
solution,  which  deserves  to  be  noted,  because  it  occupies  a  middle 
ground  between  the  Irish  and  the  American  systems.  It  is  not  entire 
radical  secularization  as  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  liberty  of  conscience 
is  scrupulously  respected.  In  no  school  are  children  required  to  read  or 
hear  any  parts  of  any  religious  book  whatever,  or  to  join  in  any  act  of 
devotion  without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  The  teacher  may  not 
even  impart  religious  instruction  to  those  pupils  who  wish  to  receive  it. 
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during  the  regular  school-hours ;  but  while  he  must  not  inculcate  the 
dogmas  of  any  particular  sect,  it  is  his  duty  to  impress  upon  his  pupils 
the  general  principles  of  morality  and  natural  religion.  "The  system 
adopted  in  Ireland  should  serve  as  a  model  for  Upper  Canada.  There, 
as  the  commissioners  of  Irish  national  education  state,  they  endeavor  to 
impress  deeply  on  the  children's  minds  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
religion ;  they  strive  to  cultivate  the  moral  sense  and  to  awaken  love  of 
God  and  the  emotions  of  sincere  piety,  while  always  avoiding  any  men- 
tion of  the  differences  which  characterize  the  various  denominations. 
Our  teacheis  should  act  in  the  same  manner.  Uniting  example  to  pre- 
cept, they  will  have  for  their  ideal,  piety,  justice,  and  the  sacred  love  of 
truth.  They  will  stimulate  patriotism,  devotion  to  humanity,  and  uni- 
versal benevolence.  They  will  remember  that  sobriet}',  activity,  frugality, 
chastity,  and  moderation  are  virtues  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a 
nation's,  liberty  as  to  the  adornment  of  social  life.  Finally,  so  far  as  the 
intelligence  of  their  pupils  shall  permit,  they  will  explain  to  them  the 
destiny  of  man  and  the  obligations  resulting  from  it,  and  they  will  thus 
secure  their  future  happiness  by  cultivating  their  good  impulses  and  in- 
spiring them  with  abhorrence  of  every  form  of  moral  evil."  This  system, 
derived  from  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  seems  a  good  one.  To  trust  the 
lay  teacher  to  impart  the  moral  and  religious  truths  to  which  man  is  able  to 
attain  by  the  unaided  power  of  reason,  and  to  reserve  to  the  clergyman  the 
doctrines  founded  upon  revelation — ^this  is  the  method  adopted  to  insure 
both  the  independence  of  the  State  and  respect  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  and  the  school-districts  have  not  shrunk 
from  the  pecuniary  burden  devolved  upon  them  by  the  development  Of 
their  educational  system.  While,  in  1850,  only  ^£102,619  sterling  were 
appropriated  for  primary  instruction,  iS  194, 420  were  devoted  to  the 
same  object  in  1856.  In  less  than  six  years  the  sum  was  nearly  doubled. 
The  sacrifice  rose  nearly  to  the  level  of  those  made  in  the  United  States. 
For  a  population  of  953,225  it  was  about  ninety  cents  each.  Appreciat- 
ing the  great  importance  of  training  good  teachers,  the  legislature  voted 
$125,000  to  establish,  at  Toronto,  a  normal  school,  which  Lord  Elgin, 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  Cana'da,  publicly  dedicated,  to  the  general 
satisfaction,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1852.  In  1856  the  number  of 
masters  increased  to  2,622,  with  an  annual  salary  varying  from  $280  to 
$1,500;  and  1,067  female  teachers,  with  a  salary  from  $230  to  $550. 
The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  common  schools  was  251,145,  of 
whom  113,725  were  girls — that  is,  i  pupil  to  7  inhabitants.  Since  1857 
the  progress  has  been  rapid.  There  has  been  an  especially  marked  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  through  the  influence 
and  good  example  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  of  Toronto. 

As  the   complement  of  the  common  school,  popular  libraries,  re- 
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sembling  those  of  the  United  States,  have  been  almost  everywhere 
established.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  children  to  read,  they  need 
to  be  inspired  with  a  taste  for  reading,  and  to  have  attractive  and  in- 
structive books  placed  within  their  reach.  The  people  of  France 
and  Belgium  have  of  late  begun  to  understand  this,  and  in  various 
places  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  these 
useful  institutions.  In  Upper  Canada — a  country  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
where,  consequently,  they  are  not  inclined  to  call  in  State  intervention — 
they  have  not  feared  to  have  recourse  to  it,  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  public  libraries,  so  highly  is  their  utility  esteemed.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  the  central  authority  and  the  local  administrations  have 
united  their  efforts,  because  we  may  perhaps  find  here  a  useful  example. 
A  special  fund  has  been  constituted — the  public  library  fund — and  the 
towns  vote  also  a  separate  tax  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  Superior 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  published  a  catalogue  of  more  than 
six  thousand  works,  that  it  can  procure  at  a  reduced  price,  because  it 
buys  so  many  of  them.  The  school  committee  or  town  authorities  send 
a  list  of  the  books  which  they  wish  to  obtain,  with  the  price  annexed, 
and  receive,  besides  the  works  for  which  they  sent,  other  volumes  worth 
an  equal  amount  The  State  thus  pays  half  the  expense,  and  the 
Superior  Council,  more  intelligent  than  the  local  authorities,  can  select 
books  for  which  the  latter  would  not  have  thought  of  asking.  A  hall  is 
appropriated  to  the  public  library,  often  in  the  school-house,  and  the 
teacher  is  appointed  librarian.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  continue  his  own 
education,  which  teachers  can  rarely  do  in  the  country  ;  and  he  can  still 
direct  the  intellectual  culture  of  his  former  pupils  by  the  books  which  he 
recommends  and  loans  to  them.  Libraries  are  the  indispensable  com- 
plement of  schools ;  and  following  the  example  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada^  individuals,  towns,  and  states,  throughout  Europe,  ought  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  establish  them. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 
IX. — Certain  Uses  of  the  Articles. 

IN  regard  to  the  use  of  the  different  forms  of  the  indefinite  article, 
grammarians  say,  'Mn  should  be  used  whenever  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel  sound ;  «,  whenever  the  next  word  begins  with  a 
consonant  sound."  And  the  rule  is  a  just  one.  A  and  an  are  but  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  same  word  ;  and  the  only  real  reason  for  keeping  up 
this  difference  is  the  fact  that  before  a  vowel  sound  it  is  easier  to  utter  mi 
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than  a,  and  before  a  consonant  sound  to  utter  a  than  an.  Jhat  is,  if  we 
may  so  say,  a  is  the  preconsonantal  form  of  the  word,  and  an  the  pre- 
vocal  form.  Hence,  if  the  rule  is  to  be  followed  at  all,  it  should  be 
followed  invariably.  Yet  certain  authors,  without  due  consideration, 
teach  that  before  words  beginning  with  the  sound  of  A,  if  not  accented 
on  the  first  syllable,  an  should  be  used  rather  than  a.  This  may  do  well 
enough  in  England,  where  the  sound  of  h  in  such  words  is  practically 
suppressed;  but  for  us  Americans  to  write  "(z«  hotel,"  **an  historian," 
*'an  harmonic  scale,"  *^an  hiatus,"  '*<?«  hallucination,"  etc.,  is  simply 
ridiculous.  It  is  virtually  saying  in  print  that  on  our  lips  these  expres- 
sions are  sounded  an  'oiel,  an  'islorian,  an  'armonic  scale^  an  *taius,  an 
'alluctnaiion  ;  or  else,  that  we  have  not  independence  enough  to  write  as 
we  speak,  but  must  needs  ape  the  English  in  their  writing  * '  an  hereafter, " 
because  they  say  "an  'ereafter,"  just  as  they  write  "mine  host"  because 
they  say  "mine  oast"*  Consistency  certainly  requires  all  lovers  of 
"tf«  historical  romance"  and  "a«  heroic  character,"  to  write  and  say, 
with  Swift,  '*to  an  highwayman;"  with  Phillips,  "an  horrid  chasm;" 
with  Bloomfield,  "usually  esteemed  an  Hebraism  ;"  with  Dryden, 

<*  An  host  so  great  as  covered  all  the  field ;" 

or  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

**  An  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong, 
Clattered  an  hundred  steeds  along." 

For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  always  say  "a  historian," 
"a  hiatus,"  etc.,  sounding  the  h  clearly  and  fully,  and  read  them  thus, 
even  though  printed  "an  historian,"  "an  hiatus,"  etc.  ;  for  while  we 
are  not  Cockney  enough  to  say  *istonan^  or  'taius,  we  cannot  make  "  an 
historian"  or  "<?«  hermetically-sealed  jar"  pass  between  our  lips  any 
better  than  *' an  Permit"  or  ''an  hundred  steeds." 

2.  Some  writers  and  speakers  have  a  careless  way  of  using  half  as  an 
adjective  with  an  a  both  before  and  after  it ;  as,  "We  had  gone  a  half  a 
mile  or  more,"  for  "  had  gone  half  a  mile,"  or  "a  half  mile  or  more," — 
the  former  being  the  preferable  collocation.  The  following  are  examples 
of  this  impropriety  :  "We  waited  a  half  an  hour  for  you."  "A  new 
church,  a  half  a  mile  further  west,  on  Asylum  Hill." — Hartford  Rel, 
Her.  ^  July  J  '64.  "The  force  was  encountered  a  half  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  railroad." — Petersburg  Expr.y  Aug,  29,  64.  "  A  few  specimens 
taken  from  a  half  a  page  of  his  text. " — Mass.  Teacher,  June,  '65.  "  Thou- 
sands cannot  construct  a  half  a  dozen  consecutive  sentences  without 
violating  some  rule  of  grammar. " — D.  H  Cruttenden,     Similar  to  these 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  English  writers  inFariably  do  this ;   but  that  it  has  been 
and  is  their  general  pracdce. 
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are  such  examples  as,  "  I  want  you  to  use  the  gargle  every  half  an  hour ;" 
**  What  a  comment  is  An^such  a  scene  upon  the  iniquity,"  etc. — ^A^  Y. 
Times,  Aug.  31,  ^dy  Here,  of  course,  the  an  or  a  is  superfluous,  and 
should  be  omitted. 

3.  Some  object  to  the  phraseology,  **  What  kind  of  a  noun  is  *  man'  ?" 
*'  What  sort  of  an  apple  have  you  ?"  as  well  as,  "  Frederick  William  I. 
was  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  king."  The  latter,  we  should  say,  unhesitatingly, 
is  wrong ;  but  the  former  we  consider  correct.  The  grammars  that  refer 
to  this  using  oiaox  an  in  connection  with  kind  or  sort,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  make  no  distinction  between  these  two  cases.  Correct  writers, 
however,  generally  make  a  distinction,  as  we  might  show,  did  our  limits 
permit  The  first  two  of  the  above  sentences,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
introduced  by  what.  In  regard  to  such  sentences,  we  should  say,  if  the 
expected  answer  requires  an  a  or  an,  the  a  or  an  should  be  introduced 
after  eori  ox  kind ;  if  not,  it  should  not  Thus,  in  answer  to  "What 
kind  of  a  noun  is  'man'?"  one  would  naturally  say,  '* A  common 
noun."  In  answer  to  "What  sort  of  an  apple  have  youPV  one  would 
say,  '*A  pippin,"  ox  **A  sour  apple,"  or  ^^  An  excellent  apple,"  accord- 
ing to  the  supposed  intent  of  the  inquiry.  If  the  noun  after  sort  or  kind 
is  an  abstract  noun,  or  a  noun  denoting  material,  the  article  should  not 
be  used  in  the  question  any  more  than  in  the  answer.  Thus  :  "What 
sort  of  wood  have  you?"  Ans.  "Ash,"  or  "Oak,"  or  "Kindling 
wood."  To  illustrate  the  two  cases  by  a  single  word,  we  may  ask,  "What 
sort  of  division  is  that?"  the  natural  answer  to  which  would  be,  "Long 
division,"  or  "Short  division."  Or  we  may  ask,  "What  sort  of  a  divi- 
sion is  that  ?"  in  which  case  the  answer  would  be,  "^/t  equal  division," 
or  "^  natural  division,"  or  "-4  political  division,"  or  ".4  strange  divi- 
sion," or  something  similar.  If,  instead  of  "A  strange  division,"  we 
should  say,  "A  strange  sort  of  division,"  we  should  still  use  the  a,  but 
use  it  before  sort  instead  of  after  it,  as  in  the  question.  Having  used  it 
before  sort,  it  would  be  improper  to  repeat  it  after  sort.  This  explains 
the  impropriety  of  saying,  "  Frederick  William  I.  was  a  very  odd  sort  of  a 
king."  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  Kerl's  language  implies  (Com.  Sch.  Gr.,  p.  279), 
because  "a  kind  or  sort  is  comprised  in  the  general  class,  rather  than  in 
a  single  object ;"  but  because  a  second  a  would  be  merely  a  repetition 
of  the  first  a.  Though  it  is  true  that  "a  kind  or  sort  is  comprised  in  the 
general  class  rather  than  in  a  single  object,"  yet  it  is  well  known  that  a 
single  object  often  represents  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Hence, 
while,  with  Mr.  Kerl  we  should  say,  "Man  is  mortal,"  rather  than  "A 
man  is  mortal,"  to  denote  that  all  men  are  mortal,  we  should  also  say 
with  him,  **A  pronoun  is  a  word  used,"  etc.,  rather  than  "Pronoun  i<5 
a  word  used,"  etc.  ;  not  that  we  mean,  any  more  than  he  does,  some 
individual  pronoun,  but  "the  general  class"  of  words  called  pronouns. 
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We  should  remember  that  a  or  an^  besides  being  a  distributive,  as  in 
"  Twice  an  hour,"  '*  Four  dollars  a  day,"  denotes  sometimes  mere  indi- 
viduality— *'I  have  a  horse;"  and  sometimes  a  class  or  kind — '^ A 
horse  differs  from  a  man. "  Hence  the  propriety  of  its  use  after  whai  sari 
of  ox  what  kind  of  when  individuality  as  well  as  kind  is  referred  to. 

The  following  are  examples  from  Irving,  illustrating  his  practice  on 
this  point,  i.  A  after  ^/W  or  sort.  **What  kind  of  a  man  was  your 
uncle?" — Traveller.  ''Two  simple  country  girls,  desirous  of  seeing 
what  kind  of  a  beast  it  was,  applied  for  admittance." — Salmagundi. 
2.  A  before  but  not  after  kind.  ''It  was  a  kind  of  state-apartment." 
— Traveller,  "The  great  chasseur  acted  as  a  kind  of  sentinel  or 
guard. " — Do. 

If  the  above  reasoning,  and  the  examples  given  in  illustration  of  it,  are 
correct,  then  not  only  is  the  phraseology  of  this  sentence  wrong — **A 
bear,  my  friends,  is  a  very  grave  kind  of  a  personage," — but  that  of  such 
sentences  as  these: — "What  kind  of  wind  is  here  referred  to?  Ans. 
A  tempestuous  wind,  a  hurricane."  "What  sort  ofhai did  the  prisoner 
wear  ?  Ans.  A  slouch  hat"  "  He  is  asked  what  sort  of  word  each  is  ; 
whether  a  primitive,  a  derivative,  or  a  compound." — G.  Brawn. 

4.  Other  is  one  of  those  words  with  which  the  articles  are  very  fre- 
quently misused.     We  refer  particularly  to  the  following  cases  : 

a.  When  other  is  preceded  by  one  denoting  a  particular  one  of  two 
objects  or  classes  of  objects.  In  this  case  both  one  and  other  should  be 
preceded  by  the.  Thus,  "Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray; 
the  one  [that  is,  not  either  one  indifferently,  but  a  particular  one  of  the 
two]  a  Pharisee,  the  other  a  publican."  Macaulay  says,  "During  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  [in  England]  only  two 
minds  which  possessed  the  imaginative  faculty  in  a  veiy  eminent  degree. 
One  of  those  minds  produced  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  other  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  This  should  be  "  The  one  of  those  minds,"  for  the  reference 
is  not  to  either  of  them,  but  to  a  particular  one  of  the  two.  In  speaking 
of  Byron's  poetry,  however,  he  says  correctly,  "It  touches  the  Essay  on 
Man  at  the  one  extremity,  and  the  Excursion  at  the  other."  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, too,  in  his  Rhetoric,  speaking  of  the  difference  between  moral  and 
demonstrative  evidence,  says,  very  properly,  "In  the  one  [that  is,  not  in 
either  of  them  indifferently,  but  in  demonstrative  evidence]  there  never 
can  be  any  contrariety  of  proofs ;  in  the  other  there  not  only  may  [be], 
but  almost  always  is." 

b.  Where  other  is  preceded  by  one  denoting  either  of  the  two  objects  or 
classes  of  objects.  In  this  case  other  should,  but  one  should  not,  be  at- 
tended by  the;  as,  "That  kind  of  period  which  hath  most  vivacity,  is 
commonly  that  wherein  you  find  an  antithesis  in  the  [two]  members,  the 
several  parts  of  one    that  is,  either  one]  having  a  similarity  to  those  of 
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the  other  J* — Campbells  RheL  This  structure  is  very  often  neglected.  Ex- 
amples :  "If  two  triangles  have  the  three  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  the 
three  sides  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  the  triangles  will  be  equal  in  all 
their  parts. "  The  article  before  one  here  is  improper,  because  the  refer- 
ence is  to  either  of  the  triangles.  So  in  the  following  sentence  from 
Marcel  on  Language:  "When  two  languages  differ  much  in  their 
genius,  the  grammar  o( the  one  cannot  teach  the  grammar  of  the  other.'' 
*'  All  deductive  evidence  is  derived  from  one  or  other  of  two  sources." — 
Campb.  Rhei,  One  here  is  correctly  used  without  the  ;  but  after  referring 
to  one  of  the  sources,  other ^  which  refers  to  the  remaining  one,  needs  a 
the.  Similar  to  this  is  the  following  sentence  from  Salmagundi  :  "  The 
ladies  have  begun  to  arrange  themselves  under  the  banner  of  one  or 
other  of  these  heroines  [Mrs.  Toole  and  Madame  Bouchard]  of  the 
needle. "  A  certain  writer  speaks  of  "  sentences  in  which  two  things  are 
compared  with  one  another"  instead  of  "compared  one  with  the  other*' 
Sanborn  (Gram.),  similarly  misusing  words,  says,  "Sometimes  one 
article  is  improperly  used  for  another"  as  though  there  were  more  than 
two  articles.  • 

r.  When  other  is  preceded  by  one  denoting  any  one  of  three  or  more 
objects,  or  of  an  indefinite  number  of  objects.  In  this  case  one  should 
not  be  preceded  by  an  article,  and  other  should  be  another.  Thus,  "  Perils 
lay  thick  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  and  to  keep  far  from  one  evil  was 
to  draw  near  to  another" — Macaulay^  Engl.  "  Every  part  of  speech  can 
be  used  one  for  another" — Marcel,  "  Every  outburst  of  feeling  implies 
that  we  have  passed  from  one  condition  to  another, " — Bain,  Rhet.  The 
following  sentences  afford  examples  of  improprieties  under  this  head. 
"  Each  of  these  aquatic  hills  formed  two  or  three  distinct  eminences,  one 
above  the  other."  Had  the  writer  spoken  of  but  two  eminences,  "  one 
above  the  other"  would  have  been  correct ;  but  speaking  of  *  *  two  or 
three,"  he  should  have  said  "  one  above  another."  "  It  can  not  affect 
the  cause  either  one  way  or  the  other."  Referring  to  one  of  several  ways, 
the  writer  should  have  used  "another"  for  "the  other."  Had  he  re- 
ferred to  one  of  two  ways,  his  sentence  should  have  been,  *  *  It  can  not 
affect  the  cause  either  way."  "  One  after  the  other  the  [several]  grounds 
upon  which  Great  Britain  founds  the  theory  of  intentional  wrong,  are 
cleared  away." — N,  Y.  Times,  "  Synonyms  will  generally  be  found  not 
to  stand  as  perfect  equivalents  one  for  the  other." — Marcel,  "Religious 
ideas  of  one  kind  or  other  are  almost  if  not  quite  universal." — Herbert 
Spencer,  Say,  "  one  kind  or  another"  or  ^^  some  kind  or  other."  "  Ico- 
nium  lay  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  Phiygia,  and  Pisidia,  and  there- 
fore it  might  sometimes  be  assigned  to  the  one  province,  and  sometimes 
to  the  other." — Kendnck  Olshausen,  Sometimes  "to  the  one,"  and 
sometimes  "  to  the  other"  of  the  three  I     "The  iEgean  Sea  is  studded 
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with  islands,  inviting  the  timid  mariner  from  one  to  the  other." — 
Dr,  SmMs  HisL  of  Greece,  **  The  distance  from  one  daughter's  house 
to  ihe  other  [of  the  three]  was  148  rods."— Green/.  Nat,  Arith,  This 
should  have  been  "from  one  daughter's  house  to  another"  or  *'from 
one  daughter's  house  to  the  others^  was,"  etc. 

d.  When  other  is  preceded  by  some.  In  this  case  it  should  not  be 
attended  by  either  an  or  the  /as,  "  He  will  never  leave  thee  till  he  hath 
ta'en  thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or  other,** — Shak,  "  Some  how  or 
other y  our  great  geniuses  are  not  gregarious." — Irving,  Careless  or 
ignorant  persons  sometimes  say,  "  for  some  reason  or  another,**  or,  worse 

still,    "somehow  another  he  failed."      "Some  or  other,"  is  the 

correct  form  of  the  expression. 

Postscript, — It  is  usual  to  write  somehow,  somewhere,  somebody,  etc.,  as 
one  word.  Properly,  however,  these  expressions  consist  of  two  words, 
and  ought  to  be  written  as  two  words.  Then  in  parsing  such  a  sentence 
as  "Some  how  or  other,  he  is  always  successful,"  we  should  not  be 
tempted  to  call  other  an  adverb,  any  more  than  in  the  sentence,  "Some 
person  or  other  mult  do  it "  The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  regard 
ta  the  orthography  of  nowhere,  anywhere,  anyhow,  forever,  etc.  ;  better 
write  them  as  two  words,  considering  the  latter  part  of  each  as  a  noun, 
or  an  adverb  pronominally  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  "from  a^^," 
"  till  now,**  "  at  once,**  "  I  will  speak  but  this  once,**  "  from  hence,**  "  to 
where,**  eta     Compare  "  for  ever  and  ever"  and  "  for  ages  and  ages" 


THE   SMITH    FAMILY. 
Chapter  V,—The  School, 

ALL  children  are  educated.  If  parents  or  governments  do  not 
supervise  their  instruction,  they  attend  to  it  themselves. 

Filth  and  crime  are  lessons  readily  learned.  Lying,  swearing,  steal- 
ing, and  fighting  are  portions  of  the  education  of  many  of  the  little  ones 
of  our  cities.  The  tax  paid  for  their  book-learning  is  nothing  to  the 
sums  we  are  compelled  to  disgorge  as  prizes  for  their  proficiency  in  these 
accomplishments  in  their  after-life. 

Dempster's  Court,  the  school  in  which  the  Smiths  are  being  educated, 
was  originally  built  for  stabling,  when  Gower-street  was  tenanted  by  the 
semi-aristocracy ;  but  when  that  street  lost  its  prestige,  most  of  the  build- 
ings not  being  required  for  horses  were  transformed,  by  a  speculator 
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named  Dempster,  into  tenements  for  human  beings.  Two  of  them, 
however,  still  retain  their  original  form,  one  being  occupied  by  a  cab- 
man, and  the  other  by  a  green-grocer  and  coal-man.  The  size  of  the 
court  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  twenty.  It  has  two  narrow 
outlets,  one  leading  into  Gower-strect,  the  other  into  Tottenham-Court 
Road. 

Like  all  such  localities,  Dempster's  Court  swarms  with  children.  Ten 
to  twenty  can  be  counted  in  it  at  any  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset 
It  is  not  considered  particularly  unhealthy  by  the  people  who  live  there, 
probably  because  they  have  more  cause  to  be  troubled  about  life  than 
about  death.  It  is  said,  that  during  the  past  winter  one  old  woman  did 
die  there  of  non-consumption.  In  summer  three  special  miasmas  are 
generally  on  hand  there,  one  being  created  by  a  dog's-meat  man,  who 
boils  his  carrion  every  two  days ;  another,  formed  by  the  refuse  of  the 
green-grocer's  store  at  the  end  of  the  Court ;  and  the  third  proceeding 
from  two  horse-manure  heaps  piled  outside  the  stables. 

Of  course  around  these  centres  of  filth  the  little  children  prefer  to  col- 
lect, and  about  every  hour  one  of  the  mothers  sallies  forth,  and  a  child 
is  heard  giving  tone  in  consequence.  Cruel,  hard,  and  wicked  words 
form  the  staple  conversation  of  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  which  the 
little  ones  list  to  and  learn. 

There  are  not  more  than  twenty  small  tenements  in  the  Court,  and 
many  of  them  have  something  exposed  for  sale.  There  is  a  grocery, 
which,  being  unlicensed,  cannot  sell  tea,  coffee,  pepper,  tobacco,  or 
snuff,  those  being  excisable  articles.  Rancid  butter,  red  herrings,  a 
few  sticks  of  candy  in  a  glass  jar,  ballads,  candles,  matches,  and  fire- 
wood in  small  bundles,  are  about  the  whole  of  its  stock.  The  contents 
of  the  draper's  store  any  stout  peddler  could  easily  carry.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  is  a  green-grocer  and  coal-man,  a  cobbler,  and  an  Italian 
image-vender,  who  has  over  his  door,  **  Likenesses  taken  of  the  living 
and  Diseased." 

School  is  in  now,  although  it  is  not  over  half-past  seven,  a.  m.,  for 
instruction  in  such  places  extends  throughout  the  day  and  sometimes 
throughout  the  night.  The  baby,  whose  birth  was  recorded,  is  now  a 
month  old,  and  mother  and  child  are  well  :  Fanny  has  lost  her  situation 
as  bookfolder,  having  to  stay  at  home  to  attend  to  it  John,  the  eldest 
boy,  has  gone  to  his  duty  at  Mr.  Moggs',  the  stationer,  where  he  earns 
four  shillings  a  week,  but  as  he  has  much  walking  to  do,  half  of  it  goes 
for  shoes.  The  father  is  at  his  bench  in  his  shop.  The  rest  of  the 
family  are  in  the  Court.  Of  course  the  two  youngest  are  in  the  mud 
and  dirt,  which  dribbles  in  a  filthy  stream  down  the  centre  of  the  Court. 
Several  children  are  standing  round  the  green-grocer's  store,  watching 
for  the  refuse  vegetables  which  he  discards  every  morning  as  unsalable  : 
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even  in  such  deeps  there  is  one  still  lower,  and  many  a  cruel  combat  has 
occurred  here  for  the  possession  of  such  prizes.  But  there  is  a  cry  in  the 
Court ;  and  very  soon  four  or  five  women  are  heard  all  talking  at  once. 
The  cobbler's  bull-/<zrrier,  as  he  calls  it,  has  attacked  one  of  the  chil- 
dren. An  amazon  is  screaming,  with  violent  gesticulations,  "Take  the 
la'  on  him,  Mrs.  Nevins  !"  Another  woman  adds,  **  If  I  was  her  I'd  pison 
the  nasty  brute."  The  poor  cobbler  kicks  the  dog  into  his  shop,  and 
shuts  the  door ;  he  can't  afford  to  answer  his  customers  saucily.  On 
examination,  the  child,  who  is  adding  its  screams  to  the  uproar,  is  found 
to  be  unharmed,  though  its  clothing  has  been  considerably  torn. 

The  turmoil  is  soon  over,  and  the  women  disperse — some  to  their 
rooms,  and  others,  Mrs.  Nevins  amongst  them,  to  talk  over  the  affair, 
and  heal  their  lacerated  feelings  with  a  quartern  of  gin  at  a  tavern  round 
the  confer.  The  green-grocer  and  the  cabman  philosophically  pay  no 
heed  to  the  row,  the  former  being  engaged  in  his  morning's  occupation 
of  sweeping  out  his  store,  whilst  the  latter  continues  grooming  his  horse, 
and  solacing  himself  with  the  peculiar  hissing  sound  which  usually 
accompanies  that  operation. 

There  are  yet  two  other  occupants  of  the  Court  who  have  been  uncon- 
cerned spectators  of  the  fray.  One  is  poor  Billy,  who  is  lying  snugly  on 
the  hay  in  the  Cabman's  stable,  amusing  himself  with  a  feather  he  has 
found,  and  occasionally  tickling  his  black  friend  Bunty  with  it,  now  and 
then  emitting  through  his  lips  a  low,  moaning,  uninditable  sound.  The 
other  is  his  brother  Peter,  who  is  playing  at  pitch  and  toss  with  a  butcher- 
boy  in  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Court  As  the  women  return  from  the 
tavern,  Mrs.  Nevins  looks  at  him  sharply,  and  says  (probably  by  way  of 
balancing  her  gin  sin),  "  Oh  1  you  bad  boy,  if  your  poor  mother  was 
well  you'd  catch  it !"  Peter  answers  her  by  putting  his  thumb  to  his 
nose,  and  performing  at  her  the  classical  operation  called  taking  a 
sight 

Peter  is  a  sharp  fellow,  and  will,  doubtless,  one  of  these  days  make  a 
capital  financier.  He  has  already  passed  bad  money  on  the  poor  old 
candy-woman  in  the  road,  and  taken  a  belting  from  the  green-grocer 
for  stealing  his  turnips.  His  ridiculous  dress,  which  almost  dehumanizes 
him,  proclaims  him  to  be  what  is  called  in  London  a  charity  boy.  His 
stub-tailed  brown  jacket,  ornamented  with  large  metal  buttons,  his  drab 
knee-breeches,  buckled  shoes,  and  comical  cap,  proclaim  in  his  person 
what  is  done  by  the  left  hand  of  St  \Vinifred's  Church. 

Probably  in  proof  of  his  freedom  from  all  religious  restraints,  the 
butcher-boy  swears  horribly  at  every  turn  of  the  game.  Peter  talks  less 
but  cheats  more,  and  in  the  end  defeats  his  opponent  The  latter 
thereupon  shows  fight,  but  Peter  declines — ^not  from  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences to  himself,   but  from  motives  of  delicacy  with  regard  to  his 
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clothing.  So,  with  a  volley  of  obscene  slang,  the  other  young  reprobate 
shoulders  his  tray,  and  departs. 

Peter  has  been  guilty  of  a  double  crime,  gambling  and  loitering  in  his 
duty.  He  has  a  job  on  hand  every  five  days.  It  is  to  wheel  Mrs.  Field's 
spaniel  dog,  which  is  a  confirmed  invalid,  round  Regent's  Park,  for 
which  he  gets  sixpence  a  trip.  Most  boys  would  object  to  such  work, 
but  Peter  has  been  too  long 

<<  A  fixiM  figure  for  the  hand  of  Scorn 
To  point  its  slow  unmoving  finger  at,** 

to  care  for  any  observations  about  his  employment.  He  rather  glories 
in  the  degradation  attending  it.  Besides,  if  Peter  does  shirk  his  duty,  in 
order  to  play  a  game  or  two,  dogs,  like  dead  men,  tell  no  tales. 

Whilst  this  has  been  performing,  an  old  lady,  who  looks  like  an  anti- 
quated Ann  Boleyn,  has  been  gazing  into  the  Court.  Gently  rubbing 
her  hands,  and  devoutly  elevating  her  eyes,  she  exclaims,  "Ah  !  the 
precious  lambs,  see  how  they  perform  their  duties  in  that  station  in  life 
into  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  a  radical  nobleman  rises  from  his  seat,  and 
addressing  the  Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Conscience,  remarks,  "Is  your 
Lordship  aware  that  the  Smiths  are  starving  ?"  The  Lord  Chancellor,  open- 
ing his  eyes,  exclaims,  "  Eh  ?  ah  !    Well,  send  them  to  the  workhouse  !" 

Shortly  after  another  member  approaches  him  on  the  other  side  with, 
"Positively,  my  Lord,  I  do  believe  the  Smiths  are  stealing  !"  "Well, 
well,"  replies  the  Conscience  Keeper;  "in  that  case  send  them  to 
prison.  What  is  it  to  me  what  the  Smiths  do,  so  long  as  they  order 
themselves  lowly  and  reverently  before  my  wig. "  Having  so  said,  he 
comfortably  settles  himself  on  the  woolsack  for  another  nap. 


If  young  men  come  to  this  institution  having  some  dissimilarity  of 
character,  I  want  them  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  individuality.  I  sym- 
pathize with  all  my  heart  in  the  remarks  made  concerning  aesthetic  cul- 
ture. But  if  a  young  man  comes  here  with  the  lion  in  him,  do  not 
begin  to  pare  his  nails,  or  trim  his  mane,  or  tone  his  voice,  or  tame  his 
spirit ;  but  let  his  claws  grow,  let  his  teeth  lengthen,  let  his  mane  thicken, 
let  his  eye  brighten,  let  his  thunder  deepen,  let  his  spirit  \^'ax  til!  by  his 
roaring  he  sends  terror  to  all  the  haunts  of  wickedness,  and  dismay  to  all 
the  dens  of  iniquity.  There  is  just  as  much  that  is  aesthetic  in  the  lion 
as  in  the  lap-dog.  Wc  want  some  majesty,  some  sublimity,  some  gran- 
deur, some  glory,  as  well  as  beauty. — Bishop  Janes  (at  the  opening  of  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminary). 


EMINENT  FOREIGN  EDUCATORS  DECEASED  IN  1867. 

II. 

THOMAS  RICHARDSON,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.L.  &E.,  etc.,  died  at 
Wigan,  England,  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  July  10.  He  was 
born  in  181 7,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  practical  chemists 
and  technologists  in  Great  Britain.  He  had  been  for  some  years  reader 
in  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Durham,  and  was  widely  and  favorably 
known  both  by  his  frequent  contributions  to  the  Chemical  News  and 
Chemical  Gazette^  and  by  his  great  and  valuable  work,  ^*  Richardson  and 
Watts'  Chemical  Technology." 

Christian  Auguste  Brandis,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Bonn,  Prussia,  died  in  that  city,  July  24.  He  was  bom  at  Hildesheim, 
Hanover,  in  1790,  studied  at  the  universities  of  Kiel  and  GSttingen, 
was  for  a  time  private  tutor  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Niebuhr,  whose  secretary  of  legation  he  was  in  181 6, 
returned  to  Berlin  and  prepared  a  critical  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle. 
In  182 1  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  for  more  than  forty-five  years.  In 
this  period  he  wrote  numerous  philosophical  treatises  and  essays,  and 
a  "  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy,"  a  work  of  vast  research. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dewar,  principal  of  Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  pro- 
fessor of  church-history,  until  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen  were  united  a 
few  years  ago,  died  at  Over  Durdie,  Errol,  Scotland,  in  July.  He  was 
bom  in  1787. 

August  Boeckh,  J.U.D.,  an  eminent  German  philologist,  archaeologist, 
and  professor  for  sixty  years,  died  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  August  3.  He  was 
bom  at  Carlsruhe,  November  24,  1785;  took  his  degree  at  Halle  in 
1807,  and  was  immediately  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  He  was  the  foremost  classical  sch61ar  of  Germany, 
and  chancellor  of  the  Order  of  Merit  for  Sciences  and  Arts.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  classical  and  philological  works. 

Louis  Altieri,  cardinal-bishop  of  Albano,  died  at  Albano,  near  Rome, 
August  II.  He  was  bom  in  Albano  in  1805,  and  had  been  for  some 
years  grand-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Rome. 

Basilio  Manuel  Arillaga,  superior  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Mexico 
and  rector  of  the  College  of  San  Ildefonso — an  eminent  scholar,  died  in 
August,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  politi- 
cal causes.     He  was  bom  in  1787. 

Michael  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  an  eminent  physicist  and  chemist,  died  in 
London,  August  18.    He  was  bom  in  Newington,  Surrey,  September  22,. 
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1 79 1.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller,  and  continued  in  that  busi- 
ness till  1 81 2,  but  was  from  boyhood  fond  of  natural  science.  In  18 13 
he  was  appointed  chemical  assistant  to  Professor  Brande  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  soon  made  numerous  brilliant  discoveries.  In  1820  he 
discovered  the  chlorides  of  carbon,  and  the  year  following  the  mutual 
rotation  of  a  magnetic  pole  and  an  electric  current ;  in  1823,  the  conden- 
sation of  gases ;  in  1 83 1  and  following  years,  the  development  of  the 
induction  of  electric  currents,  and  the  evolution  of  electricity  from  mag- 
netism. The  establishment  of  the  principle  of  definite  electrolytic  action, 
the  discovery  of  diamagnetism,  and  the  influence  of  magnetism  upon 
light,  obtained  for  him,  in  1846,  the  Rumford  medal  and  that  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1847  ^^  announced  to  the  world  the  magnetic  char- 
acter of  oxygen,  and  the  magnetic  relations  of  flame  and  gases.  When 
the  chemical  professorship  was  founded  in  the  Royal  Institution  in  1833, 
Faraday  was  chosen  professor,  a  position  he  filled  till  his  death.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  scientific  papers. 

Edward  Hodges,  Mus.  Doc,  died  in  Bristol,  England,  about  the 
1 2th  of  September.  He  was  an  eminent  comjxjser,  organist,  and  teacher 
of  music.  He  was  bom  in  Bristol,  England,  but  for  many  years  was 
a  resident  of  New  York  city,  where  he  was  organist  to  Trinity  Church, 
and  the  instructor  of  many  eminent  organists  and  composers. 

F.  DtJBNER,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  born  in  1808,  died  suddenly 
in  Paris,  October  12.  He  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language  and  literature,  and  to  the  editing  of  the  Greek 
classics  for  instruction  in  colleges  and  universities.  More  than  twenty 
of  these  classics  had  been  published  with  his  signature. 

Franz  Bopp,  Ph.D.,  ordinary  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Berlin,  and  founder  of  the  science  of  comparative  philology,  died  in 
Berlin,  Prussia,  October  23.  He  was  bom  at  Mainz,  September  14, 
1 79 1,  educated  at  Gottingen,  Paris,  and  London,  and  devoted  himself, 
before  he  left  the  first-named  university,  to  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  literature.  He  remained  in  Paris  some  years,  prosecuting 
his  Oriental  studies,  sustained  in  part  by  a  small  pension  granted  him 
by  the  king  of  Bavaria.  He  early  commenced  the  publication  of  works 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  but  his  great  work,  and 
one  on  which  the  best  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  was  the  preparation 
of  his  "Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zeno,  Greek,  Latin, 
Lithuanian,  Old  Sclavonian,  Gothic,  and  German  Languages,"  in  which, 
by  a  rigid  analysis  and  comparison,  he  has  demonstrated  the  common 
origin  of  those  which  are  now  known  as  the  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  more  comprehensive  study  and  comparison 
of  the  principal  languages  of  the  world  than  had  previously  been  possible. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Universit}'  of 
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Berlin,  and  held  the  position  till  April,  1867.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  philological  works. 

Right  Rev.  John  Strachan,  lord-bishop  of  Toronto,  died  in  that  city, 
November  i.  He  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  April  12,  1778, 
and  educated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.  In  1797  he  commenced  teaching  in  the  parish  school  at 
Kettle,  Scotland.  In  1799  he  came  to  Canada,  on  the  invitation  of 
Governor  Simcoe  of  Upper  Canada,  to  establish  a  university  and 
grammar-schools  in  the  province.  This  design  was  relinquished  before 
his  arrival,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  Governor  Simcoe 
from  the  province.  For  the  next  thirteen  years  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  but  meanwhile  had  taken  orders  in  the  English 
Church.  In  181 2  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Toronto  (then  called 
York)  and  by  royal  warrant  made  an  executive  councillor  and  a  member 
of  the  legislative  council.  Thenceforward  his  whole  life  was  largely 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  education.  He  founded  both  the  universi- 
ties in  Toronto,  obtained  endowments  for  them,  and  established  also 
twenty  grammar-schools  of  high  grade  in  the  province.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  in  1839,  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^i^  ^^^  death. 

Dr.  John  Ogilvie,  an  eminent  Scottish  teacher  and  author  of  educa- 
tional works,  died  in  Aberdeen,  November  21.  He  was  a  native  of 
Banffshire,  bom  about  1802,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. After  completing  his  university  course,  he  devoted  himself  to 
teaching,  and  was  for  upward  of  thirty  years  mathematical  master  in 
Gordon's  Hospital,  from  which  position  he  retired  in  1858.  He  \N'as 
the  author  of  the  ''Imperial  Dictionary,"  the  "Student's  English  Dic- 
tionary," and  several  other  text-books. 

Professor  Charles  Giles  Bride  Daubeny,  M.  D.  ,  an  eminent  English 
physicist  and  teacher  of  the  natural  sciences,  died  at  Oxford,  England, 
December  13.  He  was  bom  at  Stratton  in  1795,  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  attaining  high  distinction  as  a  scholar, 
especially  in  the  classics.  He  studied  medicine,  took  his  degree,  and 
practised  for  some  years  in  Oxford,  but  in  1829  relinquished  his  pro- 
fession, and  devoted  himself  especially  to  chemistry  and  botany.  In 
1822  he  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry,  and  retained  that  office  till 
1855.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany,  and  the  professor- 
ship of  rural  economy  was  attached  to  this  in  1840.  These  appoint- 
ments he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  also  praelector  of  natural  philos- 
ophy in  Magdalen  Collie  and  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  an  active  member  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Science,  repeatedly  one  of  its  officers,  and  its  president 
in  1856.     He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  scientific  works. 

John  Hannah,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Wesleyan  minister  and  professor  of 
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theology,  died  in  Didsbuiy,  England,  December  39.  He  was  bom  in 
Lincoln,  England,  in  1792,  became  a  Wesleyan  itinerant  minister  in 
1 8 14,  and  in  1834  was  chosen  theological  tutor  at  the  Wesleyan  Train- 
ing Institution,  then  just  established  at  Hoxton,  and  in  1842  was  removed 
as  professor  to  the  Wesleyan  College  at  Didsbury.  He  was  for  thirty- 
three  years  the  chief  instructor  of  the  young  Wesleyan  ministers,  and 
during  that  time  had  trained  more  than  three  hundred  preachers.  He 
was  also  twice  president  and  eight  times  secretaiy  of  the  London  Wes- 
leyan Conference. 

The  following  medical  and  surgical  professors  and  teachers  died 
during  the  year  in  Europe  : 

John  Goodsir,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  a  lecturer  of  remarkable  eloquence,  died  in  that  city,  March  6,  aged 
fifty-two  years. 

Sir  Stephen  Love  Hamhzck,  lecturer  on  surgery  and  for  many  years 
examiner  in  surgery  in  London  University,  died  in  London,  June  1 5, 
aged  ninety  years. 

Jean  Civiale,  an  eminent  French  surgeon  and  professor,  died  in  Paris 
in  June,  aged  seventy-one. 

Sir  William  Lawrence,  F.R.S.,  M.R.C.S.L.,  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery,  and  president  of  the  Royral  College  of  Surgeons,  died  in 
London,  July  5,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

Alfred  Armand  Louis  Marie  Velpeau,  the  most  eminent  of  French 
surgeons,  and  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris, 
died  in  that  city,  August  25,  aged  seventy-two. 

M.  Chartroule,  a  French  physician  and  professor  of  diseases 

of  the  chest,  in  the  French  Academy  of  ^ledicine,  died  in  Paris  in 
October. 


SELF-STUDY  THE  DUTY  OF  TEACHERS. 

TO  know  one's  self  thoroughly,  in  view  of  every  human  and  divine 
relation,  is  the  legitimate  end  of  true  knowledge.  And  in  no 
position  in  life  is  self-knowledge  of  greater  importance  than  in  the  rela- 
tion we  sustain  as  teachers. 

The  civil  law  says,  **  Know  arithmetic  and  grammar,  geography  and 
writing;"  the  higher  law  says,  "Know  thyself."  The  commissioner 
commands  the  study  of  physical  science ;  the  higher  and  nobler  impulses 
of  study  demand  careful  attention  to  menial  science.  The  most  impor- 
tant item  in  the  organization  of  a  school  is  very  frequently  overlooked. 
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The  teacher  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  .(^^organization  stands  first 
and  foremost  in  the  line  of  daty.  And  this  work  is  deeper  and  of  far 
greater  magnitude  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  not,  it  cannot 
be,  the  work  of  a  day.  Self  organization  and  culture  demand  self- 
knowledge.  It  is  said  that  very  little  can  be  known  of  mental  science,  at 
the  best.  This  may  be  true  of  physical  science  also.  If  little  can  be 
known,  it  follows  that  this  little  should  be  well  known.  Emerson  has 
said  that  the  history  of  one  man  is  the  history  of  the  world.  If  we  know 
ourselves  thoroughly,  we  become  acquainted  also  with  our  neighbors. 
All  souls  are  similar  in  very  many  essential  respects,  though  dissimilar  in 
non-essential  details.  If  you  desire  to  raise  wheat  upon  some  lands, 
you  will  have  to  pursue  a  special  plan  of  culture.  If  com  is  desired,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tillage  will  be  necessary.  That  education  is  very  im- 
perfect which  neglects  mental  culture  as  a  direct  and  special  work. 

In  the  preparation  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  teacher  for 
his  important  work,  self-oiganization  is  left  out  of  the  question  ;  except 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of.  what  is  termed 
physical  science  brings  with  it  thorough  mental  culture,  which  is  not 
substantiated  by  matters  of  ^t.  Some  of  the  best  linguists  and  mathe- 
maticians we  have  ever  known,  seemed  very  much  to  lack  self- 
organization. 

But  regarding  the  mind  as  the  soil  upon  which  the  teacher  is  called 
to  work,  the  importance  of  knowing  all  that  can  be  known  of  its  laws, 
and  the  philosophy  of  its  development,  becomes  very  apparent.  And  if 
the  teacher  has  studied  himself,  he  has  been  studying  all  his  pupils. 
The  perceptive  powers — those  avenues  to  the  soul — demand,  first  of  all, 
the  attention  of  the  teacher.  Nothing  is  of  greater  irhportance  than  that 
the  windows  of  the  soul  be  kept  clear  and  unobstructed.  The  senses 
must  not  be  perverted  or  misused.  For  it  is  by  means  of  these  that 
life-lessons  are  given  to  the  memory.  The  ears  need  to  be  trained  to 
distinguish  sound  ;  the  eyes  must  be  taught  to  discriminate  in  regard 
to  objects  in  the  world  around  :  touch,  taste,  and  smell  demand  the 
fostering  attention  of  intelligent  instruction.  And  when,  through  these 
avenues,  we  have  reached  the  mind,  then  the  important  work  of  mental 
development  is  presented.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  the  teacher  can 
successfully  and  properly  cultivate  a  soil,  the  nature  of  which  he  has  not 
studied  ?  He  may  have  a  storehouse  full  of  seed  to  scatter,  but  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  which  regulate  its  germination  and  growth,  may  make 
his  labors  fruitless.  If  he  has  studied  himself,  if  he  understands  the 
laws  of  his  own  mind,  so  far  as  intelligent  investigation  can  reveal  them, 
then  he  understands  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  But  how  much  labor  is 
lost,  how  much  effort  is  scattered  and  wasted,  through  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil ! 


tWINTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 

THE  method  of  solving  examples  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  approved 
by  the  authors  of  text-books  and  generally  practised  in  our  schools, 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  question  and  solution  : 

''  If  12  hats  cost  60  dollars,  what  will  4  hats  cost  ?"  Analysis  :  ''  If  12 
hats  cost  60  dollars,  one  hat  will  cost  as  many  dollars  as  1 3  is  contained 
times  in  60 ;  that  is,  5  dollars  :  if  one  hat  cost  5  dollars,  4  hats  will  cost 
4  times  5  dollars;  that  is,  20  dollars: — therefore,  if  12  hats  cost  60 
dollars,"  etc. 

The  student  is  taught  to  use  this  kind  of  analysis  in  working  all  ex- 
amples, whether  simple  or  complex ;  and  he  is  often  instructed  to 
employ  it  in  Written  as  well  as  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  He  works  by 
one  formula  :  the  order  of  thinking  is  prescribed  for  him  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  original  methods.  The  process  of  reasoning  must  be  reduc- 
tion to  the  unit,  and  the  form  of  expression  must  be  syllogistic.  The 
result  is  a  show  of  analytic  ability  and  accurate  expression,  which  im- 
poses upon  those  who  are  not  aware  that  the  minds  and  tongues  of  the 
children  have  run  in  the  same  groove  for  weeks,  so  that  it  requires  little 
or  no  mental  effort  for  them  to  fall  into  it  , 

Put  this  kind  of  analysis  to  a  practical  test  by  giving  the  above  example 
to  a  business  man.  Would  he  go  through  such  a  process  of  solution, 
or  one  at  all  like  it  ?  The  boy  should  have  his  faculties  trained  in  the 
kind  of  exercise  that  will  avail  him  when  he  becomes  a  man ;  and 
mature  thinking  should  be  direct  and  economic.  Do  roundabout 
reasoning  and  verbose  explanation  tend  to  make  thought  quick  and 
expression  concise  ?  Try  a  boy,  thus  trained,  with  a  problem  out  of  the 
range  of  his  book-questions,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  will  fail ;  for 
he  has  no  ready-made  track  of  formula  on  w^hich  to  set  his  train  of 
thought  in  motion.  This  restriction  of  thought  and  speech  to  a  single 
path  can  yield  but  a  narrow  discipline.  Originality  gets  no  encourage- 
ment All  the  members  of  a  class  must  work  by  the  same  process ;  so 
that  quick-witted  pupils  are  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  dull,  when 
it  would  seem  that  the  dull  should  rather  be  raised  toward  the  level  of 
the  quick-witted. 

The  writer  once  found  several  young  gentlemen  in  a  normal  school 
engaged  in  the  study  of  a  lesson  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  The  example 
just  then  under  consideration  was  substantially  as  follows  :  ''  If  12  men 
in  6  days  dig  a  ditch  80  rods  long,  how  many  days  will  it  require  for  24 
men  to  dig  a  ditch  i6o  rods  long  ?"  Employing  the  process  of  '*  reduc- 
tion to  the  unit," — ^the  favorite  analytic  method, — they  reached  the 
answer  in  due  time.     They  were  then  much  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
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was  a  shorter  solution,  viz.  :  "The  amount  of  work  is  doubled;  so  is 
the  number  of  workmen :  hence  the  time  required  must  be  the  same, 
I.  ^.,  6  days."  Here  was  a  case  of  normal  training  into  abnormal 
stupidity.  These  young  men  had  been  drilled  for  weeks  in  the  exhaus- 
tive analytic  method,  until  all  ingenui^  had  died  out  of  them  from  lack 
of  use.  They  had  been  so  long  picking  up  with  the  fingers,  that  they 
could  not  grasp  with  the  hand. 

Does  any  one  object  that  such  reasoning  is  too  concise,  because  young 
pupils  would  not  easily  discover  such  relations  in  the  conditions  of  a 
problem.  It  seems  clear  that  they  should  be  speedily  trained  toward 
this  ability.  They  should  be  taught  to  discover  relations  not  obvious,- 
and  to  invent  time-saving  combinations,  that  they  may  acquire  the  power 
of  comprehension — that  power  which  masters  a  subject,  not  in  detail, 
but  at  once,  by  composition,  not  by  decomposition.  In  mathematics 
especially  the  mind  should  have  a  way  of  finding  the  centre  of  a  problem, 
whence  all  its  relations  may  be  seen  comprehensively.  Excessive  analysis 
would  take  the  student  round  the  circumference. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  it  is  not  here  intended  to  advise  that 
an  extended  and  particular  analysis  should  never  be  employed.  This  is 
appropriate  and  necessary  in  teaching  children  just  beginning  the  study 
of  numbers,  and  may  occasionally  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  advanced  students.  But  the  growing  mind  should  not  be  kept 
on  this  milk-diet  There  comes  a  time  when  the  child  needs  not  count 
his  fingers  while  adding  :  so  every  analysis  has  its  limiting  period,  when 
it  should  become  comprehended  as  something  complex  indeed,  yet 
single  to  the  conception  and  to  the  use  of  the  intellect,  so  that  it  may  be 
employed  as  an  element  in  a  higher  analysis. 


Education  in  Japan. — Schools  are  common,  and  everybody  is  expected 
to  know  what  the  schools  teach.  Besides  reading  and  writing,  there 
are  taught — what  are  taught  in  no  other  country — deference  and  a  sense 
of  honor.  The  first  insures  good  manners ;  the  last  the  hari-kari. 
Each  class  is  taught  only  what  pertains  to  the  class,  trade,  or  profession. 
Bookstores  abound,  and  picture-books  for  children  are  plentiful ;  so 
also  are  cheap  prints.  Regular  newspapers  do  not  exist  An  occasional 
sheet  is  published,  and  sold  to  meet  an  occasional  want  The  better 
educated  and  leisurely  classes  are  fond  of  books  and  of  study,  and  both 
men  and  women  read  history,  astronomy,  poetry,  novels,  and  logic. 
At  the  religious  capital  of  the  empire,  Kioto,  are  schools  attended  by 
more  than  four  thousand  scholars. 
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Did  You  ever  Thhoc? 

YOU, — ^young  man  or  woman,  in  the  teens  or  twenties, ^^lid  you 
ever  think  ?  Not  very  likely.  Man  is  not  a  thinking  being.  He 
only  becomes  such — ^no,  he  may  become  such — if  he  tries  pretty  hard. 
Out  of  one  hundred  folk,  perhaps  ten  think  about  a  thing,  two  think 
on  it,  and  not  one  thinks  under  it.  This  under-thinker  is  one 
man — ^sometimes  woman — of  fifty  thousand.  He  alone  should  be 
called  a  Thinker ;  and  yet  to  think  well  an  a  thing  is  no  mean  and 
common  feat 

May-be  you  ''write  a  composition"  once  a  week  at  school.  That  is 
not  Thinking,  nor  is  it  the  short  way  to  make  yourself  a  Thinker ;  unless 
it  is  done  otherwise  than  in  any  public  or  private  school,  except  one,  that 
we  ever  saw.  Perhaps  you  ink  up  the  columns  of  some  weekly  gazette 
or  magazine,  and  get  paid  for  it  and  puffed  in  it ;  and  even  that  is  not, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Thinking.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  men  sit  in  the 
Jove-like  solemnity  of  Principal  or  Trustee,  brandishing  hideous  alge- 
braic roots,  and  launching  sesquipedalian  thunders  at  poor  boys  and 
girls,  agape  and  aghast ;  yea,  we  have  known  men  to  print  a  book — 
perhaps  a  score  of  them — and  still  prove  sorry  Thinkers,  and  even  no 
Thinkers  at  all. 

For  what  is  this  act  of  Thinking  ? 

It  is  an  original,  concentrative,  exhaustive  volition  at  Thought ;  a  voli- 
tion, not  a  mere  externally  excited  spontaneity ;  exhaustive,  not  getting 
nine  or  ninety  of  the  needed  thoughts,  but  all  of  them ;  concentrative, 
that  is,  calling  forth  the  really  related  thoughts  alone ;  and  original, 
which  only  means  getting  thoughts  at  their  Origin — ^namely.  Nature 
(although  the  like  thoughts  may  have  been  drawn  thence  by  other  minds 
fifty  times  before). 

You  never  caught  yourself  in  such  an  act,  did  you  ?    Of  course  not 
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You  could  not  stick  to  it  one  hour  for  a  diploma  or  a  legacy  from  a 
Califomian  uncle.    You  would  not  even  know  where  to  begin. 

We  remember  sitting,  when  young,  three  hours  together  before  a 
picture  of  the  death  of  Raffael.  We  had  heard  and  read  the  phrases, 
**  making  a  study,"  "handling  well  a  subject,"  "analyzing  the  object," 
and  the  like,  and  were  emulous  to  do  those  things ;  had  rejoiced  in 
Watts  and  Abercrombie,  and  perhaps  Stewart ;  and  yet,  with  that  long 
morning's  pains  and  patience,  the  mountain  brought  forth  to  us  not  even 
a  ipouse.  We  were  disheartened.  How  is  this  ?  we  asked.  But  no 
author,  no  teacher  answered.  We  were  left  to  grope  our  dark  way 
toward  a  glimmer  in  which,  even  now,  many  things  are  unseen  which 
should  be  familiar,  and  neighbor  men  seem  often  but  as  trees  walking. 

Perhaps  you,  young  reader,  are  in  like  case.  You  would  like  to 
analyze  the  Real — Nature  itself,  in  any  of  its  forms — ^the  landscape,  ani- 
mated creatures,  the  human  soul — and  taking  any  one  point  in  any  of 
these  compound  forms,  discover  all  its  relations.  You  would  like  to 
do  this,  f6r  and  by  yourself— for  this  alone  is  Thinking,  and  thus  alone 
are  you  strong.^  But  you  cannot  "handle  the  subject,"  "don't  know 
what  to  say." 

Let  us  tell  you  the  difficulty. 

You  may  have  had  schooling  all  your  life,  but  you  never  had  half  an 
education.  You  may  tell  yourfether  that,  when  he  seeks  another  teacher 
for  you.  If  you  had  been  educated,  you  could  now,  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  transfer  the  will  methodically  and  (so  to  speak)  exhaustively 
through  the  study  of  an  entire  object  of  matter,  and  not  long  after,  in 
due  time,  through  that  of  an  immaterial  object. 

Your  school  or  college  fails  in  one  or  both  of  two  points  : 

First,  in  mathematic  drill ;  for,  how  many  teachers  call  out  the  pupil 
who  misunderstands  a  proposition  or  a  problem,  and  work  him  up  to  it, 
perseveringly  and  patiently  and  encouragingly,  till  he  understands  it? 
Often  tetichers  cannot,  if  they  would,  for  pupils  are  too  many  and  pay  is 
too  small.  And  so,  as  most  do,  you  may  have  gone  over  the  six  books 
without  going  through  them.  Look  at  this,  if  it  is  your  case.  See  if 
you  can  make  an  affidavit,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  triangles  upon 
equal  bases  and  between  the  same  parallels  are  equal  to  one  another; 
and  that  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater  than  the  third 
side ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  propositions. 
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But  though  your  teacher  have  thus  truly  educated  you,  he  has  not 
already  done  enough.  Those  mathematics  are  the  mere  go-cart  of  the 
intellect — ^useful  as  a  prop  to  our  tottering  baby-steps,  but  to  be  dropped 
as  soon  as  one  can  trudge  alone.  Problems  and  propositions  in  this 
sensible  and  breathing  world  about  us,  must  be  wrought  out  by  you  ; 
and  that  without  the  aid  of  text-book  or  lecture.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  mathematics  give  only  general  mental  quality — namely,  concentra- 
tion and  caution — ^your  schooling  doubtless  fails 

Secondly,  in  Logical  drill — that  is,  methodical  exercise  in  pursuit  of 
the  several  kinds  of  Truth.  It  does  not — ^what  it  should  do — tell  you 
the  few  different  kinds  of  Thoughts  which  make  up  all  procurable  human 
knowledge  on  any  or  all  objects,  material  or  immaterial,  and  then  train 
you,  in  regular  mode,  to  their  procural.  And  yet  this  training  may  be 
done,  in  measure  and  kind,  at  any  age  from  twelve  to  forty.  It  consists 
in  daily  or  half-weekly  exercise  in  the  act  of  Thinking,  directed  by  a 
clear,  complete  method ;  the  results  of  the  exercise  being  rigorously 
compared  by  the  educator  with  the  object  itself,  the  thing  thought  at, 
be  it  a  tree,  or  a  horse,  or  a  so&  in  your  parlor,  or  the  house-cat,  or  your 
friend's  face,  or  his  mind  or  heart 

The  Objects  of  thought  should  be  found  in  nature  and  in  art  The 
method  should  give  to  thought  its  direct  path  to  those  objects,  while 
exercise  will  steady  the  steps  in  that  path.  Books,  meanwhile,  are  but 
subordinate.  Thus  shall  you  become  a  Thinker.  And  an  Artist,  also, 
you  will  become ;  for  Nature  always  does  a  twofold  work  on  her  dis- 
ciple— ^teaching  him  at  once  to  think  and  to  feel. 

<*  So  build  we  up  the  being  that  we  are ! 
Thus  deeply  drinking  In  the  soul  of  things, 
Shall  we  be  wise — perforce !" 

The  one  object  of  Mental  Education  is  to  make  a  Thinker— a  Truth- 
getter— whether  in  Medicine,  Carpentry,  Trade,  Theology,  Finance, 
Law,  or  Literature.  Compared  with  this  potentiality,  mere  information, 
however  vast,  of  words  or  things,  is  ** leather  and  prunella."  Though 
you  should  have  the  languages  of  Mezzofanti  and  the  learning 
of  Piirr,  without  some  high  degree  of  this,  you  may  tear  your  hair 
at  thirty  and  hang  yourself  at  fifty  for  a  fool.  You  ought  to,  if  you 
don't 
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The  Professor. 

THE  title  of  professor,  as  appropriated  in  the  scholastic  sphere,  has 
a  definite  meaning  still,  to  those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  con- 
sider ;  though  the  wide-spread  corruption  of  the  title  has  brought  it 
much  into  disrespect  The  greed  for  money,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
larger  share  of  the  evil  of  misplacement  of  individuals,  has  not  failed  to 
snatch  at  this  hood  and  to  wear  it  falsely ;  and  not  only  to  wear  it  falsely, 
but  successfully.  Even  where  the  hood  fails  to  hide  the  charlatan,  the 
charlatan  is  honored  by  reason  of  his  wearing  the  hood.  Men  are  so 
commonly  inconsistent,  that  they  are  wont  to  endure  the  falsity  which 
they  condemn,  so  long  as  it  holds  an  honorable  name. 

And  then  again,  the  tide  is  dragged  in  the  dust  by  a  common  use 
among  those  who  teach  branches  which  do  not  grow  out  of  what  might 
be  called  the  main  trunk  of  knowledge.  The  original  use  of  the  term 
implies — first,  a  proficiency  in  all  the  learned  sciences ;  and,  secondly,  a 
proficiency  attained  by  acquisition  and  growth  in  a  specialty.  The  term 
belongs  to  the  strictly  intellectual  branches  of  knowledge.  It  implies  a 
readiness  of  insight  into  the  laws  of  things  in  general,  and  a  superiority 
of  mastery  in  the  specialty  professed — a  superiority  readily  to  be  mani- 
fested in  an  ability  to  instruct  with  accuracy  concerning  any  question 
that  relates  to  the  specialty.  The  assurance  with  which  some  incompe- 
tent people  assume  this  title  would  be  amazing,  did  we  not  consider  how 
ready  the  mass  of  men  are  either  to  endure  charlatanry  or  to  be  its  dupe. 
The  evil  of  the  pretension  does  not  rest  with  the  absurd  presumption  of 
the  professors  of  gymnastics,  or  of  dancing,  or  of  the  tonsorial  art.  These 
money-makers  are  comparatively  innocent  We  may  laugh  at  a  barber 
who  appends  Professor  to  his  name.  The  case  becomes  somewhat 
serious  when  a  music-teacher  or  a  high-school  instructor,  neither  of 
whom  has  been  liberally  educated  in  or  out  of  the  schools — for  one  may 
graduate  without  a  liberal  education,  and  one  may  become  liberally 
educated  without  going  to  college — pretends  to  the  title  of  Professor. 
Here  a  man  who  has  not  exerted  intellectual  energy  to  the  extent  of 
mastering  the  learned  sciences,  who  has  no  growth  and  learning  in  a 
specialty  beyond  the  every-day  demands  of  the  drawing-room  or  the 
common-school,  who  can  hold  no  high  conversation  relative  to  the  facts 
and  laws  of  any  special  branch,  and  whose  talk  is  mostly  cant — ^is  too 
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likely  to  be  regarded,  by  young  and  simple  folks,  as  the  model  from 
which  to  draw  the  conception  of  what  a  professor  is ;  and  he  is  likely, 
also,  to  find  his  false  hood  a  protection  against  the  outspeaking  critic 
who  may  chance  to  look  that  way.  We  know  a  case  where  the  only 
argument  that  was  used  to  retain  in  position  an  exposed  charlatan,  was 
that  he  was  kno\vn  publicly  by  the  title  of  Professor,  and  therefore  that 
official  action  would  injure  him  in  that  character.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  abuses  of  this  title.  The  existence  of  unexposed  charlataniy  of 
professorship  in  higher  spheres  is  unfortunately  beyond  question.  If 
student  criticism  is  to  go  for  naught,  let  the  sterility  of  professorial 
demonstrativeness  itself  testify.  The  absence  of  the  manifestation  of 
learning  ;  the  want  of  educational  and  instructive  influence  ;  the  desti- 
tution of  insight,  principles,  philosophy,  and  information ;  the  utter 
ignoring  of  student  individuality ;  the  wasteful  use  of  the  mechanical 
memory ;  the  vain  round  of  sameness  in  questioning ;  the  drudgery  of 
the  recitation-room, — ^these  are  witnesses. 


A  Review  and  a  Remonstrance. 

THE  N,  K  Times,  in  its  review  of  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  our  city  schools,  says  : 

''The  practicability  of  dispensing  with  corporal  punishment,  as  a 
mode  of  school  discipline,  except  in  extreme  cases,  is  made  evident  by 
the  report." 

All  good  schoolmasters  will  agree  to  this  :  Corporal  punishment  may 
be  dispensed  with,  witA  exceptions.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  more 
logical  to  express  the  hd  thus  :  ''There  are  cases  in  which  corporal 
punishment  may  not  be  dispensed  with." 

As  an  evidence  against  the  need  or  propriety  of  corporal  punishment 
in  schools,  such  statements  are  unworthy  of  attention. 

The  reviewer  quotes  approvingly  the  law  which  prohibits  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  all  the  evening,  primaiy,  and  female  schools  and  depart- 
ments, and  allows  it  to  be  inflicted  in  the  others  only  by  principals,  and  by 
them  "only  when  all  other  means  of  discipline  have  proved  unavailing." 
The  public  is  not  told  what  is  done  in  evening,  primary,  and  female 
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schools,  when  all  other  means  of  discipline  have  proved  unavailing ;  and 
it  is  also  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  period  when  the  whipping  age 
of  boys  commences. 

The  tendency  of  this  regulation  is  exceedingly  pernicious — 

First :  Because  the  laws  of  a  school,  like  the  laws  of  a  State,  should 
not  make  invidious  distinctions ;  and, 

Second :  Because  submission  to  proper  authority  and  obedience  to 
law  are  lessons  which  it  is  a  child's  interest  to  learn  as  early  as  possible. 
It  might  not  be  amiss  to  refer  the  question  of  the  proper  time  to  be- 
gin these  lessons  to  a  jury  of  mothers.  The  pat  of  a  loving  parent's 
hand  may  accomplish  results  in  a  two-years'  child,  which  a  dozen  severe 
whippings  would  not  effect  in  a  youth  of  fourteen.  Very  slight  punish- 
ments, firmly  and  tenderly  administered,  in  the  primary  department, 
might  have  saved  from  evil  courses  many  a  youth  who  now  cannot  be 
controlled  either  by  the  ferule  or  the  law. 

As  it  is,  the  children  are  not  to  be  punished  until  they  have  arrived 
at  an  age  when  only  severe  chastisement  will  produce  any  effect ;  and 
if  the  teacher  attempts  that,  he  subjects  himself  to  removal. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  evil  effect  of  the  prohibition  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  schools.  By  withholding  confidence  in  the  primary  teach- 
er's discretion,  she  is  degraded  before  her  pupils.  The  law  makes  her 
the  passive  recipient  of  insults  which  itself  provokes.  **  Who  cares  for 
you  ?  You  das'n't  touch  me  !"  is  the  insolent  retort  that  more  than  one 
teacher  has  had  to  submit  to. 

Power  for  good  may  indeed  be  abused  for  evil ;  but  there  are  fewer 
chances  of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  than  there  are 
certainties  of  evil  results  from  publicly  stripping  her  of  that  power 
which  is  just  and  necessary,  not  only  for  the  correction  of  wrong-doing, 
but  for  the  prevention  of  it.  We  are  no  advocates  of  frequent  or  indis- 
criminate flogging.  But  we  do  not  believe  in  breaking  the  arms  of  all 
the  teachers  because  of  an  unworthy  few.  And  in  spite  of  the  faith  of 
Mr.  Randall — in  whose  mind  a  pretty  theory  outweighs  a  multitude  of 
facts — we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  regulation  is  working  more 
evil  than  good.  The  preponderance  of  testimony,  from  teachers  and 
experienced  school-officers,  is  against  it.  And  the  increasing  lawlessness 
of  pupils  sadly  weakens  "the  most  gratifying  assurance"  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Report,  we  ought  to  have  of  its  expediency  and  practicability. 
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Mr.  Benson  and  his  Geoxstrt* 

J^  F  our  review  in  the  February  number  of  The  Monthly  seemed  to 
the  reader  to  need  any  justification,  it  can  surely  require  none  when 
e  reply  over  the  geometer's  own  signature  shall  have  been  compared 
with  the  article  it  professes  to  answer. 

We  have  no  reply  to  make  to  Mr.  Benson's  first  complaint,  except  to 
reassert  more  fully  the  opinion  briefly  expressed  in  the  first  article — that 
the  statement  that  ''equal  arcs  subtend  equal  angles"  is  not  a  definition — 
it  is  not  an  axiom,  and,  we  will  add,  it  is  not  given  as  such  in  Professor 
Docharty's  Geometry. 

But  our  review  of  Mr.  Benson's  boasted  discovery  is  the  point  he  evi- 
dently considers  of  the  most  importance ;  and  he  meets  it  by  proposing 
to  investigate  a  law  well  known  to  mathematicians,  and  upon  which,  as 
it  was  incidentally  quoted,  he  says  the  whole  objection  to  his  dcmamtra-' 
lion  depends.  But  he  fails  to  investigate  it.  He  stops  short,  and  de- 
mands a  demonstration  from  us.  Now,  there  are  several  answers  to  be 
made  to  this  evasion  and  demand  :  isL  The  law  known  as  Guldinus's 
or  Guldin's  properties  does  not  in  any  way  depend  upon  any  relation 
between  the  diameter,  circumference,  and  area  of  the  circle.  It  simply 
involves  the  area  of  the  section^  and  the  path  described  by  its  centre  of 
gravity,  whether  that  path  be  a  curve  of  any  kind  or  not,  provided  only 
that  the  section  be  perpendicular  to  the  path  throughout  the  genera- 
tion. 

2d.  If  the  statement  that  ''sections  of  equal  solids  of  revolution  are 
equivalent  only  when  the  centres  of  these  sections  describe  equal  paths" 
is  untenable,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Benson's  conclusion  (page  217),  that 
"equivalent  surfaces  upon  the  same  radius  will  generate  equivalent 
solids"? 

3d.  We  offer  a  brief  outline  of  the  demonstration  called  for. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  of  a  circle,  a  its  area,  and  c  its  circumference : 

then  \i  x=:—^  and^  =  —  ,  ;i;  is  to  be  shown  to  be  equal  to y. 

In  Benson's  Geometry,  Book  5,  Prop.  20th,  we  find  the  correct  for- 
mulas for  estimating  the  areas  of  circumscribed  and  inscribed  polygons 
about  the  circle.  By  making  the  usual  substitutions,  we  find  that  the 
regular  polygon  of  8192  sides,  circumscribed  about  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  unity,  has  an  area  of  3. 1415928+,  while  the  area  of  the  inscribed 
polygon  of  the  same  number  of  sides  is  3. 14 15923.  Now,  the  area  of 
the  circle  is  expressed  by  a  number  between  these  two  numbers,  or  in 

the  equation  a:  =  -^,  jv  =  3.  141592  to  within  less  Qian  one-millionth. 

^This  differs  from  Mr.  Benson's  conclusions  in  the  Sixth  Book,  but  such 
discrepancies  are  common  in  his  remarkable  work. ) 

Again,  in  Smith's  translation  of  Blanchet's  Book  IV.,  Prop.  16,  we 
find  the  formulas  for  determining  the  radii  of  circumscribed  and  in- 
scribed circles  about  isoperimetrical  regular  polygons.  If  r  and  R  be 
respectively  the  radii  of  inscribed  and  circumscribed  circles  about  any 
regular  polygon,  and  r'  and  R'  the  radii  of  circles  similarly  described 
about  a  polygon  of  equal  perimeter,  but  twice  the  number  of  sides,  then 
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R^r 


r'=  and  J^'ss-y/i^Xr'.     By  making  successive  substitutions,  as 

in  the  former  case,  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  polygon  of  8192  sides,  and 
whose  perimeter  is  4,  the  radii  of  both  circumscribed  and  inscribed 
circles  are  expressed  by  the  same  figures  to  the  seventh  place  of  dedmals  ; 
.6366196+.  But  the  circumference  of  one  of  these  circles  is  more  than 
4,  while  the  other  is  less  than  4.  The  circle,  therefore,  whose  circum- 
ference is  4  has  a  radius  whose  value  lies  between  the  values  of  the  radii 
expressed  above;  and  is  equal  to  .6366196,  true  to  the  last  place  of 

decimals.     In  the  equation  >' =  —  we  get  j/=  3. 14 1592  to  within  less 

2  r 

than  ^Q^^j^^^  :  x  therefore  differs  from y  by  less  than  i^^^^^y  when  the 

radius  of  the  circle  is  unity.     It  is  easy,  by  continuing  the  processes 

above,  to  prove  a  nearer  equality  of  x  to  y. 

Now,  this  is  the  demonstration  demanded  by  Mr.  Benson.  It  is  a 
demonstration  by  the  direct  method  (not  Benson's).  It  proves  that  the 
ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference,  and  the  factor  by  which  we 
multiply  the  square  of  radius  to  obtain  the  area  of  the  circle,  differ  from 
each  other  by  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  measured. 

Now,  the  part  of  the  above  demonstration  which  proves  the  greatest 
stumbling-block  to  Mr.  Benson,  is  the  part  taken  from  Benson's  Geome- 
tr}'.  For,  by  comparing  the  20th  proposition  in  the  Fifth  Book  and 
the  remarkable  proposition  in  the  Sixth  Book,  we  learn  that  it  is 
Mr.  Benson's  opinion  that  the  circle  may  be  smaller  than  a  regular 
polygon  inscribed  in  it 

The  one  difficulty  of  Mr.  Benson's  mind  is  that  it  admits  of  no  concep- 
tion of  the  true  meaning  of  approximation,  ■  To  him  it  means  any  given 
amount  of  error. 

Prove  to  him,  by  the  most  rigorous  methods,  that  a  certain  line  is  ten 
feet  long  to  within  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  an  error  of  an  entire  foot 
is  to  his  mind  a  possibility. 

There  is  one  more  point  in  Mr.  Benson's  article  that  requires  notice, 
inasmuch  as  he  replies  to  the  former  criticism  by  an  equivocation.     In 
the   February  number  we  employed   Mr.  Benson's 
method  to  prove  that  the  cone  generated  by  the  trian- 
gle BCG  is  one-half  the  cylinder  generated  by  BEGC. 

Mr.  Benson  says  in  answer  to  this  that  we  took  the 
wrong  axis.  We  reply,  that  the  axis  taken,  BC,  was 
the  axis  selected  by  Mr.  Benson  himself,  and  is  the 
only  one  mentioned  in  the  numerous  references  to 
this  proposition  ;  and  we  assert  now  that  Mr.  Benson 
has  no  escape  from  the  conclusion,  ridiculous  as  it 
is,  that  the  cone  generated  by  BCG  is  one-half  the 
cylinder  generated  by  BEGC,  provided  only  that  the 
figures  be  revolved  in  the  manner  employed  by  Mr. 
Benson  in  the  demonstration  wherein  he  concludes 
the  segment  BN  and  triangle  BSN  equal. 

But  he  furthermore  objects  that  in  this  demonstration  we  institute 
comparison  between  heterogeneous  quantities.  That  the  solids  com- 
pared are  not  heterogeneous,  every  reader  will  see  at  once.  Mr.  Benson 
gets  to  his  conclusion  in  tlie  famous  corollaiy  by  just  such  comparisons ; 
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and  also  on  page  217,  in  referring  to  this  same  diagram,  he  sajs :  "The 
solid  generated  by  the  segment  BT  is  equivalent  to  the  solid  generated 
by  the  figure  TSN." 

To  such  narrow  straits  may  one  be  reduced  who  has  an  error  to  de- 
fend and  a  bad  book  to  sell 

But  we  have  given  more  than  an  enough  space  to  this  remarkable 
piece  of  quackery.  Even  if  the  pretentious  talk  about  squaring  the 
circle  were  eliminated  from  the  book,  and  genuine  demonstrations  sub- 
stituted, it  would  still  be  undeserving  the  notice  of  teachers.  There  are 
many  degrees  of  worthlessness  between  Benson's  Geometry  and  a  book 
fit  for  use  in  schools. 

The  mild  hallucination  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Benson,  which  holds  him  in 
the  belief  that  his  peculiar  notions  have  been  endorsed  by  competent 
judges,  is  also  shared  by  all  the  inventors  of  perpetual  motion  we  have 
ever  met  As  there  are  one  or  two  of  these  last-named  gentlemen  about 
town  at  present,  we  are  not  quite  free  from  anxiety  lest  they  should  stray 
into  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  obtain  certificates  from  the 
professors  of  New  York  College.  We  do  not  see,  either,  how  these 
gentlemen  can  withhold  "valuable  suggestions"  from  the  astrologers  of 
the  Bowery  and  Seventh  avenue,  if  they  apply  for  them. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Benson  labors  under  a  mild  form  of  craziness,  we 
will  allow  to  account  for  the  wide  discrepancy  we  find  between  his  state- 
ments, that  his  quadrature  notions  were  endorsed  by  certain  mathema- 
ticians, and  the  best  information  we  can  gather  from  the  sources  to  which 
both  the  circular  and  book  directed  our  attention. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITED  STATES.— A  prominent  member  of  the  late  Board  of 
Education  of  New  Hampshire  writes  us  that  the  remarks  on  the 
condition  of  education  in  that  State,  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Monthly,  "while  generally  very  just  and  well  deserved,  are  not  quite 
accurate  in  two  particulars,  which  are  important  to  those  concerned." 
We  spoke  of  the  county  commissioners  as  constituting  a  State  Board  of 
Education.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  office  of  County  Commis- 
sioner was  abolished  by  the  Legislature  last  summer.  "The  Governor 
and  Council,  a  body  of  politicians,  now  constitute  the  Board  of  Education  ; 
and  those  of  us  who  were  County  Commissioners  and  did  our  work  of 
visiting,  lecturing,  and  holding  conventions,  as  faithfully  as  the  laws  en- 
abled us,  object  to  being  chargeable  with  the  acts  of  the  present  board. " 
The  recommending  of  text-books  is  no  longer,  as  we  said,  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  State  Board.  "  If  the  State  Superintendent  or  Governor  and 
Council  have  been  induced  to  recommend  books,  the  former  commis- 
sioners are  not  in  fault.  The  authority  lies  only  with  the  superintending 
School  Committees  of  the  towns  and  cities. "  The  last  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  rendered  last  June,  before  the 
change  above  noted  was  made.  According  to  this  report,  the  number 
of  pupils  of  four  years  of  age  and  upward,  attending  school  not  less 
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than  two  weeks,  was  77,847,  nearly  two  thousand  less  than  the  number 
reported  for  the  preceding  year ;  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
yearly  decrease  since  i860.  This,  the  secretary  claims,  is  not  due  to 
pupils'  leaving  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly,  nor  to  emigration 
to  the  West,  but  to  the  ''alarming  fact"  that  there  are  fewer  children 
born  than  there  used  to  be.  The  value  of  the  statement  mi«ht  have 
been  made  more -certain  by  figures  showing  the  actual  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  State.  It  is  possible  that  the  falling  off  may  be  in  the 
public  schools  and  not  in  the  families.  The  number  of  common 
schools  was  about  2,300,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  53,000,  a 
little  more  than  for  the  year  before.  The  average  length  of  school  was 
nearly  nineteen  weeks.  2,814  children,  between  four  and  fourteen  were 
reported  as  not  attending  any  school, — probably  much  less  than  the 
aptual  number.  No  report  is  given  of  those  attending  private  schools. 
3,918  teachers  were  employed,  of  whom  501  were  men.  The  average 
wages  of  the  male  teachers  was  $33.09  per  month  ;  of  female  teachers, 
$18.44.  The  appropriation  for  school  purposes  was  $290,307,  or  $3.37 
for  each  scholar  reported.  The  condition  of  the  schools  and  school- 
houses  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Truancy  is  increasing.  The  best  teachers 
of  the  State  are  leaving  it ;  and  instead  of  rousing  the  people  to  greater 
exertion,  the  authorities  cry  for  help  from  the  General  Government. 
'  *■  Impressed  with  the  need  of  more  ample  school-funds,  and  considering 
the  fact  that  the  Western  States  possess  such  funds,  to  the  value,  in  some 
cases,  of  several  millions,  arising  from  lands  donated  to  them  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  ....  this  Board  feel  that,  in  equity, 
our  State  is  entitled  to  a  grant  of  the  public  lands,  the  avails  of  which 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  public  schools."  In  another  place 
this  plea  is  made  very  pathetic,  after  this  fashion  :  *'If  the  younger  son 
has  the  fatted  calf,  the  older  son,  who  has  always  stayed  at  home  and 
never  rebelled,  and  worked  hard  on  the  farm  to  support  the  family,  ought 
at  least  to  have  a  kid. "  We  trust  that  Congress  will  do  something  hand- 
some for  this  dutiful  son  ;  and  that  right  speedily,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
If  the  decline  of  the  past  few  years  is  suffered  to  continue  for  a  genera- 
tion, the  schools  of  the  State  will  be  dead  beyond  resuscitation.  There 
will  be  no  children  to  teach.  New  York. — ^The  number  of  children 
between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  according  to  the  Superintend- 
ent's Report  for  1867,  is  1,376,982;  the  number  attending  school, 
949,203;  the  average  daily  attendance,  419,957.  These  numbers  are 
somewhat  larger  than  those  for  1 866.  Yet  there  is  room  for  still  greater 
improvement.  The  entire  attendance  at  educational  institutions  was,  in 
colleges,  2,100;  academies,  34,661;  private  schools,  72,201  ;  common 
schools,  949,203  :  total,  1,058,165.  In  this  total  are  no  doubt  included 
many  names  of  those  attending  different  schools  during  the  year,  and 
thus  counted  two  or  three  times.  The  academies  seem  to  be  declining ; 
all  the  other  schools  show  an  increase  in  attendance.  The  average  time 
that  schools  were  taught  was  thirty-three  weeks  and  three  days,  in  the 
country  ;  and  forty-one  weeks  and  four  days  in  the  cities, — ^a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  countiy  schools,  and  a  falling  off  of  ten  days  in 
the  city  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  26,489 ;  males, 
5,271;  females,  21,218.  Last  year  there  were  5,062  males  to  21,432 
females.  The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was  $4,826,471, 
an  increase  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.     The  expenses  of  the 
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schools  for  the  year  was  $7,683,201,  an  increase  of  $1,050,265.  The 
amount  expended  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of  school-hoases, 
was  $1,713,107,  seventy-six  per  cent  over  the  amount  expended  the 
previous  year.  The  libraries  are  declining.  The  annual  appropriation 
for  them  is  $55,000 ;  yet  the  number  of  volumes  reported  is  some  80,000 
less  than  in  1866.  Less  than  half  the  appropriation  was  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  books,  the  rest  going  for  teachers'  wages.  In  contrast  with 
this  we  have  the  large  expenditure  of  $211,665  ^^^  scientific  apparatus  ; 
$177,096  being  paid  for  apparatus  by  this  city  alone.  The  Superintend- 
ent recommends  a  tax  for  five  successive  years  of  one-eighth  of  a  mill 
on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  erection  and  improvement  of  school-houses.  He  also  recom- 
mends the  creation  of  the  office  of  '*  School  Visitor,''  the  position  to  be 
filled  exclusively  by  women,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
district  schools,  inquiring  into  the  comfort  of  pupils  (with  an  indefinite 
**etc.") ;  seeking  out  absentees,  ascertaining  the  causes  debarring  poor 
children  from  attendance,  and  making  annual  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  School  Commissioners.  A  well-digested  scheme  of  this 
sort,  well  carried  out,  would  undoubtedly  be  productive  of  good. 
Indiana. — From  the  Indiana  School  Journal  we  obtain  the  following 
statistics  for  the  school  year  ending  September  i,  1867.  The  figures 
for  the  preceding  year  are  from  the  last  (1866)  Biennial  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (between 
six  and  twenty-one)  was  577,009,  an  increase  of  17,231.  The  number 
enrolled  in  the  schools  was  415,796,  an  increase  of  12,984.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  was  10,053, — males  6,012,  females  4,041.  The  whole 
number  shows  an  increase  of  537,  while  the  number  of  female  teachers 
is  less  by  122  than  in  1866.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers 
was  :  men — ^high  school  $69.40,  primary  $36.80  ;  women — ^high  school 
^37- 40,  primary  $29.     These  rates  are  somewhat  better  than  obtained  in 

1866,  the  principal  increase  being  in  the  wages  of  female  teachers.  The 
number  of  school-houses  reported  is  8,360,  of  which  1,063  ^^^  ^^^^^  of 
logs.  The  estimated  value  of  school-houses,  furniture,  and  apparatus, 
is  $5,078,346,  an  increase  of  $562,612.  The  total  amount  of  school 
funds  held  by  the  State,  January  14,  1868,  was  $8,194,981.21,  of  which 
$71053,467.90  were  productive.  The  length  of  term  of  school  was  four 
months.     The  number  of  teachers  licensed  for  the  year  ending  May, 

1867,  was  7,565. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,— The  Education  Report  for  1867  gives  the 
number  of  schools  in  the  province  as  797  in  winter,  and  847  in  summer ; 
a  slight  advance  on  1866.  The  number  of  pupils  was,  in  the  w^inter 
term,  28,231,  an  increase  of  422;  in  the  summer  term,  30,871,  an  in- 
crease of  1,090.  Of  the  teachers  employed,  about  three-fourths  were 
persons  regularly  trained  for  the  work.  This  speaks  well  for  the  schools. 
The  expenditure  from  the  Provincial  treasury  for  educational  purposes 
was  $93, 883. 56,  an  increase  of  $576. 64.  The  amount  raised  for  salaries 
by  local  subscriptions,  tuition  fees,  etc.,  was  $107,441.64.  The  grants 
for  the  present  year  amount  to  $133,644.40.  Direct  taxation  and  free 
schools  are  advocated  by  the  Superintendent  as  the  only  certain  road  to 
the  speedy  removal  of  the  impediments  which  lie  in  the  way  of  a  more 
rapid  development  of  their  educational  system. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN.— The  number  of  children  on  the  books  of  the 
schools  inspected  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1867,  ^z&^  in 
England,  1,376,882;  and  in  Scotland,  216,030.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren belonging  to  families  which  were  returned  by  the  school  managers 
as  ** above  the  class  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labor,"  was 
17,567.  The  number  of  children  paying  school  fees  not  exceeding  4</. 
per  week,  is  given  as  1,348,576  in  England,  and  16,629  in  Scotland. 
The  number  whose  school  fees  exceeded  4  d.  per  week  was,  in  England, 
36,306,  and  in  Scotland  16,629.  ^^^  ^^^^  number  of  schools  of  all 
denominations  visited  on  account  of  annual  grants,  was  6,443  ^^  ^^E" 
land  and  Wales,  and  1,466  in  Scotland ;  and  of  schools  visited  for  in- 
spection only  was  ^2  in  the  former,  and  1 1  in  the  latter.  A  true  college 
for  women  is  talked  of,  and  the  project  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  carried  out 
It  is  designed  to  build  from  a  higher  basis  than  those  now  known  as 
ladies'  colleges  have  been  able  to  insist  upon.  The  students  will  not  be 
girls,  but  women,  who,  having  passed  through  the  ordinary  school 
routine,  are  desirous  of  prolonging  their  studies.  The  course  will  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  three  years,  but  only  half  of  each  year  will  be  spent 
in  the  college.  The  studies  to  be  pursued  will  cover  a  wide  range,  in- 
cluding of  course  all  those  which  usually  form  a  part  of  the  education  of 
an  English  lady ;  but  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  attend  more  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  classes.  To  insure  the  testing  of  the  pupils  by 
competent  authority,  ''application  will  be  made  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  to  hold  examinations  at  the  college  in  the  subjects  prescribed 
for  the  ordinary  degree."  Men  of  the  highest  mark,  men  conspicuous 
for  sobriety  of  mind  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  are  giving  their  best 
thoughts  and  wishes  to  this  movement ;  and  among  the  ladies  on  the 
General  and  Executive  Committee  are  names*  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
conspicuous. 

FRANCE. — ^The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  created,  at  the 
new  technical  Normal  School  at  Cluny,  a  special  section  for  modem  lan- 
guages. Heretofore  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  France  has 
been  of  the  most  superficial  and  unsatisEcictory  kind,  and  no  normal 
school  has  existed  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  this  branch  of  education. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  new  section  will  be  of  the  same  duration  as 
that  of  the  section  of  sciences — namely,  two  years ;  but  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  of  study,  and  practice  in  the  college  annexed  to  the 
normal  school,  the  pupil-teachers  are  to  be  sent  for  a  year  to  the  country 
whose  language  they  profess  to  teach,  and  will  be  required  to  write  every 
week  to  their  professor  in  that  language.  The  pupils  are  to  be  placed  in 
public  schools,  so  that  they  may  not  only  complete  their  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country,  but  also  study  its  method  of  teaching,  and 
pursue  their  general  studies. 

ITALY. — ^The  condition  of  primary  education  in  Italy  is  discussed  at 
length  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Nation,  The  facts  sl^ow  that  the  spas- 
modic interest  awakened  by  the  statistics  published  in  1865  by  Signor 
Natoli,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  passed  away  without  effect- 
ing very  great  results.  Italy  still  stands  last  in  Europe  on  the  educational 
map — even  below  Spain.  Yet  some  progress  is  visible  ;  the  increase  on 
1863  being,  for  city  schools,  27  per  cent.  ;  for  rural  schools,  3  per  cent 
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According  to  the  law  of  1859,  elementary  education  is  divided  into  two 
grades,  inferior  and  superior,  the  former  comprising  religious  teaching, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Italian  language ;  the  latter,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  branches,  composition,  book-keeping,  elementaiy  geogra- 
phy, elements  of  natural  history  and  of  the  natural  sciences — each  course 
to  occupy  two  years,  and  no  child  under  six  to  be  inscribed  as  a  regular 
pupil.  Schools  in  which  these  courses  can  be  gone  through  are  to  be 
established  gratuitously  in  eveiy  commune.  Even  a  village  or  fraction 
of  a  commune,  containing  fifty  children  of  either  sex,  is  to  have  at  least 
an  elementary  school  for  the  inferior  course.  I^rents  or  guardians  are 
bound  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  or  to  prove  that  they  are 
otherwise  educated.  The  law  of  1865  renders  it  obligatory  for  the  com- 
munes to  provide  the  funds  for  these  schools ;  the  intention  of  the 
l^slators  evidently  being  to  provide  free  elementary  education  for 
every  child  in  the  kingdom.  This  intention  has  been  but  partially  car- 
ried out,  the  chief  obstacle  seeming  to  be  the  indifference  of  the  people. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  communes  are  still  without  any  sort  of 
school,  public  or  private;  461  are  without  public  schools  for  males; 
and  1,844  are  without  public  or  private  schools  for  females.  Out  of  a 
population  of  4,893,373  children,  but  1,307,217  attend  school.  The 
whole  number  of  elementary  schools,  private  and  public,  is  31,804; 
one  private  to  four  public,  and  two  for  girls  to  three  for  boys.  There 
are  2,720  infant  schools  (in  which  "instruction  is  never  expected  and 
rarely  given"),  attended  by  107,512  out  of  1,665,136  children  be- 
tween two  and  five  years  old.  Besides  these  there  are  4, 556  schools  for 
adults,  open  Sundays  or  evenings,  attended  by  164,570  pupils,  who  re- 
ceive instruction  without  charge;  and  135  normal  schools,  attended  by 
7,083  pupils,  of  whom  4,365  are  women.  Taking  the  whole  number 
of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  there  is  one  school  for 
every  667  inhabitants ;  the  proportion  varying  between  Piedmont,  with 
•  a  school  for  every  384  inhabitants,  and  an  attendance  of  78  per  cent  ; 
and  Basilicata  Sicilia,  with  one  school  to  1,660  inhabitants,  and  an  at- 
tendance of  12  per  cent 
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THE  science  of  comparative  philology  is  one  of  extremely  recent 
date,  and  its  friends  and  admirers  may  be  said  to  be  even  yet  con- 
fined to  a  select  few.  But  those  friends  are  steadily  increasing  in  num- 
ber, especially  in  this  country.  This  is  evident  from  the  multiplication 
among  us  of  works  on  language,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  find 
their  way  among  the  intelligent  reading  masses.  Of  these  works,  the 
latest, '  and,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  and  most  satisfactory,  is  that  of 
Professor  Whitney  of  Yale  College. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  history  and  objects  of 
linguistic  science.      Then  follow  interesting  inquiries  concerning  the 

(')  Langvagx   and  the  Study  or  Langvags.     By  Wm.  D.  Whitnxt.     New  York : 
C.  Scribner  it  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 
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reasons  of  our  speaking  as  we  do  rather  than  in  some  other  tongue,  and 
concerning  the  nature  and  composition  of  a  language,  and  the  means  of 
its  support  and  transmission.  Around  these  questions  the  discussions 
that  follow  are,  in  fact,  made  to  cluster.  The  doctrine  of  Max  MuUer, 
that  language  is  a  living,  growing  organism,  and  the  science  of  language 
a  physical  science,  is  ably  controverted.  Language  is  shown  to  be  a 
human  production  rather, — ^an  institution, — and  its  study  a  moral 
science.  The  phonetic  and  significational  changes  to  which  it  is  subject, 
are  discussed  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  general  reader. 
The  growth  and  fusion  of  dialects,  and  the  causes  thereof,  are  fully  and 
clearly  presented,  and  largely  and  happily  illustrated.  The  English 
language  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  Germanic  group  of  dialects,  which 
itself  is  a  member  of  a  wider  family — ^the  Aryan,  or,  as  Professor  Whitney 
more  appropriately  styles  it,  Indo-European — embracing  nearly  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  and  a  portion  of  those  of  Asia.  The  correspond- 
ences among  these  languages,  and  their  common  origin  in  some  locality 
and  at  some  period  not  determinable,  also  claim  the  author's  attention, 
and  give  occasion  for  an  admirable  display  of  his  candor,  modesty,  and 
love  of  truth.  The  other  great  families  of  language  are  next  made  to 
pass  cursorily  in  review  in  the  order  partly  of  their  importance  and  partly 
of  their  habitat.  The  value  of  language,  its  origin,  its  relations  to 
thought,  and  the  benefits  and  history  of  the  art  of  writing,  are  among 
the  other  topics  of  interest  of  which  the  author  treats. 

To  ordinary  readers,  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  the  twelve  lectures 
of  which  the  volume  consists,  are  the  first  five,  the  seventh,  and  the 
last  two.  On  the  origin  of  language  the  author  is  clear,  convincing,  and 
consistent  with  himself.  The  key-note  of  the  book  is,  that  language  is 
the  work  of  those  whose  ^vants  it  subserves,  the  product  of  a  series  of 
changes  effected  by  the  will  and  consent  of  men,  and  that  its  conservation 
and  control  are  wholly  in  their  hands.  Hence,  we  are  not  unprepared, 
on  Hearing  the  close  of  the  volume,  to  find  the  author  rejecting  the  once 
very  generally  accepted  dogma  of  the  divine  origin  of  language,  and 
saying,  ''Throughout  its  whole  traceable  history,  language  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  spoken  it,  for  manifold  modification,  for 
enrichment,  for  adaptation  to  the  varying  ends  of  a  varying  knowledge 
and  experience ;  nineteen-twentieths,  at  the  least,  of  the  speech  we  speak 
is  demonstrably  in  this  sense  our  own  work  :  why  should  the  remaining 
twentieth  be  thought  otherwise  ?  .  .  .  The  power  which  originates  is 
not  to  be  separated  from  that  which  maintains  and  develops  :  both  are 
one,  one  in  their  essential  nature,  one  in  their  general  mode  of  action." 
— ^pp.  399,  400.  In  regard  to  reforming  the  orthography  of  the  lan- 
guage, Professor  W.  may  be  thought  to  be  ultra.  He  deems  it  not  only 
unobjectionable  but  desirable,  though  at  present  impracticable.  He 
says,  p.  469,  '*  We  do  not  gain  a  straw's  weight  of  advantage  in  the  occa- 
sional distinction  to  the  eye  of  words  which  are  of  different  signification, 
though  pronounced  alike  :  our  language  is  not  so  Chinese  in  its  charac- 
ter as  to  require  aid  of  this  sort ;  our  writing  needs  not  to  guard  against 
ambiguities  which  are  never  felt  in  our  spoken  speech ;  we  should  no 
more  miss  the  graphic  distinction  of  mee/,  mea/,  and  me/e,  of  r;^^/,  wrighi, 
and  ritty  than  we  do  now  that  of  the  two  cleaves  and  page's,  the  three  or 
four  found* s  and  sound' s,  or  the  other  groups  of  homonyms  of  the  same 
class."    At  the  same  time,  he  adds,  ''It  may  well  be  the  case  that  a 
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thorough  refonn  of  English  orthography  will  be  found  forever  impracti- 
cable ;  it  certainly  will  be  so,  while  the  public  temper  remains  what  it 
now  is." 

The  volume,  as  a  whole,  displays  a  very  commendable  degree  of 
thought,  research,  care,  and  candor.  And  yet  we  find  here  and  there  a 
remark,  thrown  out  seemingly  without  due  consideration.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  that  we  understand  the  author's  meaning  in  the  note  on  p.  43, 
when  he  says,  ''The  only  English  word  in  which  ei  has  the  long  f  sound 
is  height"  We  agree  with  him  that  a/her  2ind  neiiher  do  not  properly 
possess  it  But  are  not  eulery  kaleidoscope,  oneiromancy,  sleigh/,  and  other 
words  that  might  be  mentioned  in  which  a  has  the  long  i  sound,  "  Eng- 
lish" words?  On  p.  56  he  says,  ''They  who  first  ventured  to  say, 
Ibreakfaskd,  were  guilty  of  as  heinous  a  violation  of  grammatical  rule, 
as  he  would  be  who  should  now  declare  /  takedinnered  instead  of  /  took 
dinner"  We  think  not.  We  have  no  such  noun  as  takedinner.  But 
before  the  verb  to  breakfast  was  known,  the  noun  breakfast  was  in  use, 
from  which  it  was  formed,  just  as  the  verb  to  face  was  formed  from  the 
noun  face.  We  are  aware  that  Johnson  and  others  say,  the  noun  break- 
fast is  from  the  verb.  But  the  truth  is,  the  noun  breakfast  was  used, 
and  occurs  in  English  literature,  again  and  again  before  the  verb  break- 
fast. If  the  author  had  said,  that  the  first  user  of  breakfast  as  a  verb, 
was  guilty  of  as  heinous  a  violation  of  the  law  of  linguistic  development, 
as  he  would  be  who  should  now  venture  to  say  /  pickpocketed  him,  or  They 
ctitlhroated  him  for  I  picked  his  pocket,  or  They  cut  his  throaty  we  should  have 
admitted  the  truth  of  his  conclusion,  and  said  nothing.  Breakfasting 
for  breaking  fast,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  tcd^ng  breakjfast,  is  only  like 
the  now  obsolete  word,  findfauliing  for  faultfinding. 

These,  however,  are  but  as  specks  upon  the  sun's  disk.  They  detract 
not  from  the  value  and  general  reliability  of  the  volume,  which  is  truly 
a  noble  work.  Its  style  is  remarkable  for  clearness,  fluency,  and  correct- 
ness. The  language  is  plain  and  familiar  rather  than  metaphysical  and 
technical ;  its  method,  analytic  rather  than  synthetic.  The  least  we  can 
say  of  it  is,  that  it  reflects  credit  of  no  questionable  character  on  both  the 
head  and  the  heart  of  its  author,  and  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship. 

An  admirable  little  book  is  Dr.  French's  "  First  Lessons  in  Numbers." ' 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  full  of  pictures,  which  are  real  pictures,  not  un- 
meaning scratches ;  and  these  pictures  form  the  basis  of  the  lessons.  In 
the  second  place,  the  lessons  are  mainly  about  tilings,  not  about  values 
or  other  abstractions ;  and  the  method  pursued  is  simple  and  natural. 
Every  new  combination  of  numbers  is  introduced,  first,  either  in  connec- 
tion with  the  picture  of  an  object  or  with  the  name  of  some  object 
familiar  to  the  pupil,  and  which  the  teacher  may  in  most  cases  be  able 
to  place  before  him  ;  second,  in  connection  with  the  names  of  familiar 
objects  not  in  sight ;  and  third,  with  abstract  numbers.  Thus,  by  the 
time  the  pupil  reaches  the  tables  of  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
and  Division,  he  will  have  had  all  the  combinations  presented  to  him  at 
least  three  times,  and  in  accordance  with  the  natural  order  of  mental 
development :  namely,  first.  Perception ;  second,  Conception ;  third, 
Abstraction.     The  usual  forms  of  answer  and  solution,  remarks,  etc., 

(*)  Fnrr  LittoNt  nc  Numbus.    By  John  H.  French,  LL.D.     New  York :  Harper  5c  Bros. 
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ire  omitted  from  the  body  of  the  book,  and  given  at  the  end  as  a  Refer- 
ence Manual  for  the  teacher,  in  the  form  of  hints  and  suggestions. 
These  are  eminently  sensible  and  practicable.  As  a  rule,  the  book  is 
clearly,  simply,  and  sensibly  written. 

Receiving  children  of  every  parentage,  our  public  schools  not  unfre- 
quently  afford  a  perfect  Babel  of  brogues.  A  dozen  languages  may  be 
represented  in  a  single  class,  and  not  one  of  them  **  English  undefiled." 
Even  where  the  children  are  native  born,  their  speech  is  not  always  free 
from  congenital  or  dialectic  peculiarities,  which  need  to  be  eradicated. 
To  effect  this,  to  reduce  the  brogues  and  twangs  and  lispingi  an^  stam- 
merings which  children  are  heir  to,  to  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the ' 
English  tongue,  there  is  nothing  like  persistent  drilling  on  the  elemen- 
tary sounds  while  the  vocal  organs  are  young  and  flexible.  In  schools 
where  this  is  properly  attended  to,  children  of  every  sort  are  received 
with  all  their  natural  or  acquired  habits  of  mispronunciation,  and  turned 
out  speaking  English  as  though  to  the  manor  born.  Of  the  various  con- 
trivances for  assisting  and  guiding  the  teacher  in  these  exercises,  we  know 
of  none  better  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  than 
the  ** Phonic  Charts,"*  prepared  by  Mr.  Calkins.  These  consist  of 
eleven  charts,  18  by  28  inches.  No.  i  contains  a  brief  treatise  on  the 
Sounds  of  the  Language,  showing;  What  they  are,  Why  they  should  be 
taught,  and  How  to  teach  them.  No.  2  is  devoted  to  the  letter  a,  its 
sounds  and  the  way  to  teach  them ;  Nos.  3  and  4,  to  the  remaining 
vowels  and  diphthongs ;  the  succeeding  charts,  to  the  8th,  treat  of  the 
consonants ;  the  pih  and  loth  to  digraphs  and  their  equivalents  ;  and  the 
I  ith  completes  the  directions  for  using  the  charts,  and  closes  with  a  few 
words  on  the  classification  and  names  of  sounds.  Mr.  Calkins  adheres 
to  the  common  or  alphabetical  classification,  where  we  should  have 
adopted  the  natural  or  organic ;  still,  for  the  purpose  intended,  perhaps 
the  choice  he  has  made  is  the  best  The  arrangement  of  representative 
words  and  the  directions  given  for  using  the  charts  are  so  simple,  that 
teachers  who  have  never  paid  any  attention  to  phonetics,  can  find  no 
difficulty  in  using  them  correctly  and  profitably.  The  method  of  mount- 
ing is  quite  ingenious  ;  and  as  it  enables  the  charts  to  be  sent  by  mail, 
they  will  doubtless  enjoy  a  much  more  extensive  use  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible. 

The  new  edition  of  Haswell's  Pocket-Book*  contains  the  most  com- 
plete set  of  tables  and  formulas  of  any  of  the  various  books  in  use.  It 
contains  nearly  four  hundred  pages  more  than  the  old  edition  of  the 
same  work,  with  which  engineers  and  mechanics  have  been  so  long 
familiar.  The  present  edition  contains  the  results  of  recent  experiments 
upon  woods,  cements,  and  metals,  and  includes,  moreover,  a  complete 
treatise  upon  hydraulics.  There  is  much  matter,  also,  of  general  utility, 
and  for  which  everybody  has  sometime  felt  the  need  ;  such  as,  agricul- 
tural notes,  ^ — geographical  distances, — latitudes  and  longitudes, — ^weights 
and  values  of  foreign  coins ;  besides  a  large  collection  of  receipts  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.     The  Index  fills  eleven  closely-printed  pages. 

O  Phonic  Charts,  for  Self-Instniction  in  the  Sounds  of  Language.      By  N.  A.  Calkins. 

New  York :    Harper  5c  Brothers. 
(*)  Enginuks*  am»  Mechanics*  Pockei^Book.     By  Charles  H.  Haswell.      New  York : 

Harper  ft  Brothers; 


INVENTIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Slated    Globes. 

A  GREATER  advance  was  not  made  in  the  art  of  teaching  when  the 
terrestrial  globe  was  introduced  into  the  common  school,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  an  indispensable 
article  of  school  furniture,  than  is  being 
made  in  the  rapid  recognition  of  the 
merits  and  practical  usefulness  of  the 
Slated  Globes.  These  Globes  are  now 
finding  a  place  (hitherto  unoccupied)  in 
every  grade  of  the  scholastic  course, 
from  the  primary  department  to  the  uni- 
versity. And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
lime  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be 
deemed  indispensable  in  every  wcll- 
fumished  school-room.  Their  varied  and  useful  applications  as 
'* Spherical  Blackboards,"  when  fully  appreciated,  will  make  them  as 
popular  among  teachers  and  as  much  a  necessity  to  intelligent  teaching 
as  the  common  flat  blackboards  are  now. 

If  they  v;ere  useful  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  laying  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  right  understanding  of  Geography,  thty  would  be  entitled  to 
the  first  rank  among  the  most  valuable  articles  of  school  apparatus  ever 
invented.  With  them  the  teacher  of  Geography  may  begin  objective 
instruction  at  the  outset,  showing  to  the  pupils  the  things  themselves,  not 
more  or  less  inaccurate  pictures  which  the  well-trained  mind  may  imagine 
to  represent  them.  The  pupils  thus  learn  not  merely  the  names  of  geo- 
graphical lines,  but  what  they  are,  what  they  are  for,  and  how  to  draw 
them  ;  and  what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  how  to  draw  by  them.  Map- 
drawing  with  this  basis  becomes  intelligent  work,  not  mere  mechanical 
transferring  of  unmeaning  marks  from  one  paper  to  another. 

Multitudes  of  facts  and  phenomena,  which  daily  attract  the  attention, 
can  be  illustrated  and  explained  by  means  of  these  Globes,  so  simply  and 
clearly  that  any  child  can  understand  them.  The  most  obscure  theorems 
and  problems  of  Spherical  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Navigation  be- 
come, when  studied  in  connection  with  the  Sphere,  perfectly  simple  and 
intelligible.  But  the  briefest  notice  of  the  uses  of  the  Slated  Globes 
would  far  transcend  the  limits  allowed  us.  Only  those  who  have  used 
them  can  duly  appreciate  their  manifold  applications. 

As  now  made,  these  Globes,  or  Spherical  Blackboards,  are  an  im- 
provement of  the  original  invention  of  Professor  Shepard. 

The  following  standard  sizes  are  sold  at  the  prices  annexed  : 

No.  I. — On  handle,  very  convenient,  size  4  in.  diameter $1.50 

2. — Brass  meridian,  wood  frame,  6  in.       do 5.00 

3. —         ««  "  9  in.       do ^.00 

4, —         ««  bronzed  frame,     1 2  in.       do 1 5.00 

5. —        ««  "  1 5  in.       do 00.00 

6. — High  bronzed  frame,  with  casters,  1 8  in.       do 30.00 
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The  utility  of  blackboards  it  beyond  discussion.  They  are  ao  admitted  necessity  whererer  teach- 
ing is  to  be  done.  The  day-school  teacher  and  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  the  Lecturer  on  Science, 
and  the  Professor  in  college,  each  has  almost  constant  need  to  use  the  crayon. 

The  blackboard  being  indispensable,  the  only  question  that  remains  is,  What  blackboard  is  best  T 
The  verdict  of  Science  and  the  testimony  of  teachers  agree  in  favor  of  the  Eureka.  This  sur- 
face is  incomparably  TBDB  BBST.  The  most  costly  natural  slates  do  not  equal  it.  It  is  finer 
and  harder  and  blacker  than  slate.     It  b  also  smoother,  and  yet  it  never  becomes  glossy. 

The  portable  Bnreka  Blackboards  are  unrivalled.  They  are  light,  may  be  easily  and  safely 
handled,  are  less  liable  than  slates  to  breaks  and  scratches,  are  more  convenient  to  use,  and  are  much 
cheaper.  They  are  mounted  in  the  frames  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  free  to  shrink  or  swell  with- 
out warping  or  splitting.  The  larger  boards  sometimes  vary  from  this  cause  two  or  three  inches  in 
width ;  yet  the  surface,  though  as  hard  as  flint,  never  checks  or  separates  from  the  wood.  This 
elasticity  of  the  Euroka  SlaUns  is  one  of  its  most  peculiar  and  valuable  properties. 

BliACKBOARBft— EUREKA,  8I<A.T£B.    Standard  Sizes.    Any  dze  made  to  order. 

No.0.-Uft.by8  ft ...$ST5         I         No.  4.-8*  ft.  by  4*  ft $9  60 

1.— 8       "     8   " 850  6.-4       "     6    " 12  00 

S.— 2*      "     8*" 625  I  6.-8       "     C»* 12  60 

8.-8       **    4  ** 7  00         I       Samo  sizes,  bluck-walnat  frames,  extra  1  00 

BI<A€KBOARBS,  SPHERICAIi,  or  <<SIiATEB  GliOBES." 

Invaluable  in ''  Objxot  TsACHXNa/'  Mathxmatical  Qbooiupht,  etc.  See  special  OeogngMcal  LUt. 
BliACKBOARB  EASEI<S-KENDALL'S.    New  and  Perfect    Patented. 

No.  1— Ash,  $3;  No.  2-Black.waluul $8  60 

BliACKBOARB  SIJPPORTS-HAMMOND^S. 

Size  adapted  to  any  one  of  oar  Standard  Blackboards,  $6 ;  Same,  made  of  black-walnnt $7  60 

BliACKBOARD  RVKBERS. 

No.  0.  Sheep-skin,  email  size,  per  dozen $2  00  I  No.  8.  Lamb-skin,  fine  long  bleached  wool . .    5  00 

1.  ''        refcular  sbse,    ''  ....    8  00  4.  Bnissels,  NBW  and  neat 6  00 

2.  "        longer  wool,  better  finish   4  00  |         6.  Chamois-skim,  patented,very  superior   6  00 
BliACKBOARB  POINTERS  (or  MAP-POINTERS). 

No.  1.  Plain,  lengths  fh>m  8i  to  5  ft.,  each,  80  cts. ;  No.  2.  Same  size,  with  porcelain  knobs,  each      40 
BliACKBOARB  CRAYONS—"  EUREKA.**    Dnstlcss  and  economical  (somewhat  like  Talc). 

Per  100, 60  cenU ;  Chalk  fh>m  Waltham,  per  gross,  40  cents ;  Colored,  per  gross $1  60 

CRAYON-BIOIiBER.    Jast  invented  and  patented.    Very  simple  and  ingenious.    Each....       26 

lar-  See  our  "LIST  OF  ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL." 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
And  Sold  generally  by  School-Fomiflhing  Honses. 


Illustrated  Description  or  the 

New  American 

School  Desks  and  Settees. 

(George  Munger's  Patents.) 


I.  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SETTEE. 

THE  graceful  form  and  simple  ele- 
gance of  the  New  American  Settees 
are  not  more  striking  than  their  superi- 
ority in  point  of  convenience  and  adap- 
tation. They  are  not  only  the  handsomest, 
but  the  most  comfortable  school-settees 
made.  Their  special  points  of  excellence 
are  as  follows : 

a.  The  ourvature  of  the  seat  and 
back. — Months  were  spent  by  Mr.  Munger  '««•  i- 

in  gradual  approaches  to  this  curve.  Different  models  were  subjected  to 
the  criticism  of  teachers  and  school-children,  and  the  still  severer  test  of 
use.  The  faults  of  each  form  were  carefully  noted  and  corrected,  until 
their  various  and  often  obscure  defects  were  eliminated  and  the  proper 
curve  determined.  That  it  was  no  easy  task  to  discover  the  form  uni- 
versally adapted  to  the  persons  of  old  and  young — which  would  support 
the  body  just  where  it  needs  supporting,  and  leave  it  free  at  every  other 
point — is  well  attested  by  the  almost  universal  failure  of  cabinet-makers 
and  upholsterers  to  devise  a  chair,  settee,  car-seat,  or  church-pew  that  one 
can  sit  on  half  an  hour  without  positive  discomfort  The  commonest 
faults  (where  a  curve  is  attempted)  are  too 
great  a  curvature,  or  a  misplaced  one — a,  curve 
that  strikes  the  back  too  high  up,  gouging  the 
sitter  under  the  shoulder-blades,  or  one  bear- 
ing upon  the  shoulders  like  a  yoke.  Fig.  2 
represents  a  seat,  curiously  contrived  to 
miss  the  end  intended.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  engraved  illustration  of  a  certain 
**  Sofa-backed"  school  seat  A  more  elab- 
orate contrivance  for  forcing  children  to  sit 
on  the  small  of  the  back  would  be  hard  to  ^^^  (B^iPorm.) 

find.     Eveiy  one  of  the  curves  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be. 


k  The  folding  seat. — Fig.  3  clearly  illustrates  the  means  by  which 
the  folding  seat  is  governed  and  supported.  As  the 
seat  folds  back  the  piston  draws  out  noiselessly, 
the  cylinder  turning  on  its  pivot  When  shut  down 
^  it  strikes  on  rubber  cushions,  which  abate  the  noise 
and  jar  of  impact  The  seat  is  supported  at  its 
outer  edge,  in  such  a  way  that  the  weight  of  the 
sitter  has  no  tendency  to  pitch  the  seat  forward, 
aa  is  commonly  the  case  with  folding  seats.  The 
settee  stands  as  firm  as  any  chair,  the  pressure 
being  perpendicular  upon  the  feet  The  advan- 
Fiff.  &  tages  of  the  folding  seat  need  not  be  insisted  upon, 

c.  The  attachment  of  the  wood  and  iron.— This  prevents 
any  warping  or  checking  of  the  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
settee,  when  taken  apart  for  shipping,  to  be  set  up  again  by  any  inex- 
perienced person.     For  particulars^  see  General  Circular. 

11.  THE  COMBINED  DESK  AND  SETTEE. 

Every  feature  of  the  Combined  Desk  and  Settee,  Fig.  4,  has  been  de- 
signed with  studied  reference 
to  economy  of  material  and  la- 
bor, and  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  pupil.  The  pe- 
culiar attachment  of  the  wood 
and  iron  employed  in  the  set- 
tee shows  to  a  still  greater 
advantage  in  the  Combined 
Desks  and  Settees.  These  can 
be  as  readily  taken  apart  and 
Fig.  4  set  up  without  the  help  ot  a 

mechanic  ;  and,  when  packed  for  transportation,  occupy  only  about  one- 
fifth  the  space  they  fill  when  stand- 
ing. Each  part  is  made  by  elab- 
orate machinery,  constructed  es- 
pecially for  the  work  ;  and  every 
piece  is  so  uniformly  like  its 
fellows,  that  it  will  fit  exactly  its 
appropriate  place  in  any  desk. 
There  is  thus  no  chance  for  con- 
fusion or  delay  in  putting  the 
desks  together  or  in  replacing  a 
broken  part.     The  grain  of  the  ««■& 

wood,  omitted  from  the  other  cuts,  is  imperfectly  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


The  great  width  of  base,  the  rigid  union  of  the  wood  and  iron,  and 
supporting  of  the  seat  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  leverage  upon  the 
desk,  make  this  combination  ex- 
ceedingly strong  and  steady,  and 
reduce  almost  to  nothing  the  lia- 
bility to  joggle,  which  is  the  chief 
if  not  the  only  objection  to  com- 
bined desks  and  seats.  The  space 
for  books  is  ample,  and  in  the 
double  desks  is  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  partition.  The  ends  of 
the  desks  are  open-work,  to  allow  p,^  ^ 

them  to  be  easily  inspected  by  the  teacher.     This  compels  the  pupils  to  be 
neat  and  orderly,  and  prevents  the  introduction  of  contraband  articles. 

III.  THE  INDEPENDENT  DESK  AND  SETTEE. 

Those  who  have  insuperable  objections  to  combined  desks  and  seats, 

will  recognize  a  special  tri- 
umph in  the  Independent 
Desk  and  Settee  (Fig.  7),  by 
which  all  the  advantages  of 
combination  desks  are  gained, 
with  none  of  the  defects.  The 
desk  and  settee  stand  close  to- 
gether, yet  are  entirely  distinct. 
In  the  cut  they  are  slightly 
separated,  to  show  the  con- 
T\g.7  struction  clearly.      The   front 

standards  of  the  desk  are  curved  to  correspond 
exactly  with  those  of  the  settee  back.  By  this 
means  the  curved  settees  can  be  used  without 
desk  and  settee  anywhere  touching  each  other 
and  without  loss  of  space.  The  superiority 
of  this  construction,  for  schools  where  there  is 
much  writing  or  drawing  to  be  done  by  the 
pupils,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  No  space 
is  wasted,  yet  each  pupil  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  those  around  him.  No  movement  of 
pupils  on  settees  can  joggle  the  desks.  As 
the  outward-curving  standards  present  an  ungraceful  appearance  when 
without  the  settee,  a  desk  has  been  designed  especially  for  front  rows 
and  for  schools  already  provided  with  chairs.  (Fig.  8. )  It  differs  from 
the  other  desks  only  in  the  front  standards.    See  List  of  Prices  and  Sizes, 


Fig.  8. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

TEACHER'S  Desk. 


(George  Hunger's  Patents.) 


a  O  OMETHING  novel  and  unique  in  the  way  of  School  Furniture ; 

^  — a  teacher's  desk,  at  once  beautiful,  convenient,  and  cheap,  and 
admitting  of  being  shipped  to  a  reasonable  distance  without  the  boxing 
and  freightage  doubling  the  cost" 

The  New  American  Teacher's  Desk  is  just  the  thing  for  the  class- 
room. Its  writing-surfece  is  ample.  The  book-rack  is  original,  and  so 
simple  and  convenient  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  has  not  been  thought  of 
before.  It  allows  the  teacher  to  have  quite  a  library  always  at  hand, 
yet  never  in  the  way,  while  globe  and  call-bell  and  the  indispensable 
' '  Webster"  have  their  appropriate  places  within  easy  reach.  Two  drawers, 
each  with  lock  and  key,  afford  security  for  private  papers,  stationery, 
records,  etc.  The  inkwells  are  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  ink 
to  get  from  them  into  the  drawers.    Everything  essential  is  provided  for. 

The  construction  of  this  Desk  is  similar  in  general  plan  to  that  of  the 
school-desks  it  is  designed  to  accompany.  The  economy  of  this  con- 
struction is  manifested  chiefly  in  the  greatly  diminished  cost  of  trans- 
portation, which  with  other  desks  not  unfrequently  amounts  to  more  than 
the  first  cost.  When  packed  for  shipping,  this  desk  occupies  less  than 
half  its  space  when  standing  ;  the  cost  of  boxing  is  proportionally  dimin- 
ished ;  while  the  freight,  being  estimated  at  ordinary  rates,  is  less  than 
one-third  that  charged  per  cubic  foot  for  *'  Furniture." 

Price  of  Desk,  $12«— Teachers*  Chairs  of  various  prices.    That  shown  in  the  cut  is  $3. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

Set  Illusiraied  Circular  of  iht  New  American  School  Desks  and  Sellees. 


AD8  TO  BinOOL  III8€IPLINB. 

"REWARDS"  REOUGEO  TO 
A  USEFUL  AMD  PERFECT  STSTEBL 

An  accnrate  ragiiter  of  deportment  and  sdiolanhlp  promotes  healthy  emulation.  Yet  inch  a  regtetci 
II  rarelj  kept  Teachers  cannot  record  each  recitation  aa  it  oceora,  hence  the  record  is  neglected  foi 
the  time,  and  afterward  made  ftom  memory.  Perftd  accuracy  being  impossible,  eoi^ULmot  ia  ikM 
Ttcord  it  weakmtd  and  it*  moral/aret  lott.  The  AIDS  secore  the  good  resolts  of  accurate  records  and 
reports,  with  less  expense  of  time,  and  naturally  awaken  actiTe  parental  interest. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  Tarions  ways.  This  is  oonTenieot :  In  the  morning  glre  each  papil  a  CARD 
(5  merits),  representing  a  petf^  day^  to  bo  IbrMted  for  misdemeanor,  or  fliilure  in  recitation.  SINQLB 
MERITS  and  HALF-HSRITS  are  for  pupils  who  Ikil  to  vstain  their  CARDS  and  yet  are  worthy  of  torn* 
credit.  Fire  CARDS  held  by  any  pupil  are  exchanged  for  a  CIISCK  (16  Merits),  representing  a  perfect 
School  Wtek.  Four  CHECKS  arc  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT,  representing  MO  Merita, 
or  a  perfect  Month,  Those  CERTIFICATES  bear  the  pupil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teacliv. 
The  numb^  held  shows  the  pupil's  standing. 

If  prices  or  medals  are  awarded  at  ctose  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  determining  to  whioai 
they  belong:  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pupil  exhibiting  liis  CARDS  and  CERTIFICATES,  no 
Idea  of  Ihroritism  can  arise. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beautifhlly  printed  in  BEST  Colors.  The  CERTIFICATES  are  prizes 
which  pupils  will  cherish.  Single  Merits  and  Half-Merita  are  printed  on  card-board ;  Cards  and  Checks 
on  hesTy  paper,  and  may  be  used  many  times— hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  are  put  up  in  sets 
of  600,  there  being  80  CERTIFICATES,  190  CHECKS,  900  CARDS,  100  SINGLE  MERITS  and 
HALF  MERITS.   Price  per  set,  $1.3S.     By  aiAllf  prepaid,  $1.85. 


THE  IO:W  SCHOOL  MEDAL 


Is  shown,  on  both  sides,  by  the  cuts.    It  is  made  of  a  Superior  White  Metal,  and  will  not  easily  tanlah. 
On  one  side,  abore  the  word  EXCELLENCE,  is  opportunity  to  engrare  the  date  of  presenting  tho 
Medal.    On  the  other  side,  the  pupil's  name  may  be  engraven  on  the  SeroU.    This  is  the  beat  School 
Medal  now  In  this  market.    It  was  made  specially  for  our  customers,  and  is  highly  appreciated. 
Prlee  2S  eenle*    Sent  bj  XSall,  prepaid,  Ibr  85  cento* 


New  American  School  Dialogue  Book 

Contains— I.  Ths  Schoolboys*  Tbibtthal— II.  Thb  Stbaight  Mark— m.  Fashionablb  Educatiom  : 
on.  The  Aiwpted  Child— IV.  Tn«  Eta  Pi  Societt— V.  Thb  Rocktiixb  PBrmoH— VL  Puoob— Vn. 
RurrBR,  THB  Borb— Yni.  Examikatiov  Day  at  Madamb  Sayantb's— IX.  Thb  Pbizb  Pobx— X. 
WiLUAX  Ray's  Histoby  Lesson— XL  Slang— Xn.  Hominitic  OEoeRArHY— XIIL  Not  at  Homs— 
XIY.  Thb  Quben^s  English.    Price  by  mail— Paper,  40  cents ;  Flexible  Cloth,  60  cents. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  Yorh, 


EuKEKALianiDSliATINO 


OtinraxB^t  iHtnnox.      J.  W,  SonnMBBiioBv  *  Go.,  ILunrrAonnuEBi.) 

Make$  a  8uffac$  which  Rivalt  1h$  Beit  WaU  Slates, 

It  la  peribetljr  Blaek|  naTer  Orvmblaai  alwaya  ramalma  Hard  and  Smootlu 

It  te  raoeeMftiUy  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall,  and  ia  invalnabla  in  renovatinff  old  wooden 
Blackboarda.  Ita  durabilitt  is  proved  by  twelve  years^  acvere  nae  tn  some  of  the  beat  8aux>la  in  New 
England  and  New  York.    The  Siirlhoe  aaema  to  iai^roM  with  nae  and  aae. 

Any  Teacher,  by  obMrring  ^'Diractloiia,**  can  apply  it,  making  pmfUci  daie  narfaci^  unriTalled  in 
flBi9r,  tmooihinem^  and  cf vroM/uy. 

Pbicb  :  QuABTS,  $8.00;  Pints,  $1.76.    5p.  «.  di»ecu7U  onfigaU,;  10p.«.  <m  l^ffoU, 

One  qnart  will  eover  100  aq.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  a  cmAP  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coat  is 
aaoqgh.   New  snrlkbce  reqairee  two  coats  or  more.   It  is  pat  ap  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAlTTIOIf •— The  Bubbka  Liqum  %LAXUfQ  is  the  OniaiirAX.  JA9M  81atin9>-Mtf  Jbni  JJqtOd 
Blackboard  ever  offered  for  sale.  Its  great  saooess  has  called  ont  sevend  imitations ;  bnt  none  can 
prodooe  M«jMtrM(^«fn<wM,  antftiHii^,  MeHMtedbivc^^  It  la  towawMLr  tbm  cma 

tLATM   SURFACB  WHICH  WILL  HOT  QLAZX. 

*   Prominent  Bdacators  almoet  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eubbka  SLATora ;  and  im  taiff  wturmU  iL 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Enreka  Uqnid  Slating  will  always  giventislhction  whenprosMr^yapplied. 

JOmi  D.  PfilLBRICK,  Snpt  Pobiic  Schoola,  Boston, 

We  have  used  Boreka  Slating  on  oar  blackboards  since  1804 ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  fhey  sn 

saperior  to  the  beat  stone  slates.        C.  G.  CLABK,  ICaster  Bigelow  Grammar  School,  B.  Boaton,  Maaa. 

I  have  need  it  nine  years,  and  it  seema  to  improve.    From  my  own  experience  I  think  it  will  bMt 

nrrr  TSAsa.  B.  BOBBINS,  PrlndpaL   New  mnen,  Obnn,^  April  tt,  1MB. 

£hmerUUendme§  QSctjTrw.ir,  K^one  tl,  1866. 

It  gives  oxMilent  aatisfliction ;  I  can  imagine  nothing  better.      BD w.  DANFORTH,  Snpt  BchoolB. 

Yoor  Boreka  Slating  ia  wonderftil.     I  applied  it  to  old  blackboarda.    They  are  like  atone 

aiato.  O.  R.  WILLIS,  Principal  Alexander  InsUtote,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

CtffimSupeHntendeiUPtaiieSaooU,  Ckvtiand,  (MIo,  1887. 

**  BmoKA  l4QiViD  8i.A.nx«  **  covers  over  twtim  thoutand  ftti  of  oar  blackboards,  at  a  coat  ofabont 

91,000.    We  are  well  paid.   It  ia  ftr  saperior  to  snythlng  which  I  know.  ANSON  8MTTU. 

SiTKixA  Slatxho  is  OH  biackboarda  in  my  schooL   They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and  are 

•Doother  than  natnral  slate.  A.  J.  BICKOFF,  Principal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  have  ased  it  ten  years.   It  is  slate  color,  smooth,  and  never  becomea  glossy. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Princfpal  No.  S,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Chioago^  UL^  March  10,  1886l 

For  flflean  years  I  have  ased  blackboarda  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wocMi,  and  wall  coated  with 

various  preparations.   I  have  tried  qaarry  slate.    For  three  years  I  have  ased  boards  and  plaster  wall, 

coated  with  '*  Boreka  ShiUng,"  and  have  foond  them  saperior  to  any  other  sorfhce. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWB,  Fnn.  Prep.  Dept,  Chicago  Univeraity. 

AJHon  Commtrdal  OoBege,  MiOUgan,  May  8. 1864. 

We  find  **  Bnreka  SUting  **  snrfhce  equal  to  the  best  stone  slatea.       O^ON.)  IBA  MATHBW,  Prtat. 

NaUontU  BuOneu  OoOsge.  ChUaga,  May  96, 1 866. 
.. — ^ *^  ,._-_^_     ji  ^ ^_ 


We  have  ased  it  in  oar  foar  College  boildings,  on  common  wails  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds  onr 
hopes  in  fineness  and  dorabllity.  H.  G.  BA8TMAN,  LL.D.,  President ;  D.  K.  ALLBN,  Secretsiy. 

h^tUmd^olU  mtmiia$  InstUiO^  /ml..  Match  IS,  1886. 
For  firar  yeara  we  have  ased  Boreka  Slating,  with  complete  satislhction,— on  wood,  papered  walla, 
and  hard  finiah.    I  prefer  it  to  rttd  tlaU,  becaoae  the  aorftae  ia  aa  good,  with  advantage  of  onbrokea 
suftee  to  any  extent  0.  W.  HBWBS,  President. 

Bt,  Jotqtk,  MUnrwri^  Agg.  88, 1866. 
ItiaeaaOyapplfed,andmakeaabeaatlftilandperfbetbkckboardsarlilce.      B.  B.  NflXLT, 

Sapt  Pob.  Schoola. 
mimmUtmaUJSiDrmaiaekooly  mnona,  March  IS,  1866. 
Oor  blackboards  are  of  "  Boreka  Slating."    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.   It  is  eqoal  to  best  Yer* 
BOBt  and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.   I  commend  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHBLPS,  PrlndpaL 
Beaidea  above,  we  can  refer  to  thoosands  of  the  most  intelligent  teachers  and  achool-ofltoars  in  tha  land. 


EVREKiL  SI4ATED  BlACKBOARDS,  READT  MADE. 

Of  theae  nnrivalled  Boarda  we  always  have,  with  neat  white  wood  flramea,  theae  alaea : 


l-sljBetft.xSjPt $8.60;      |      4-slxe8»ft  xtt. $8.60; 

nysixe  to  order  per  sq.ft.  ....     00; 
atom  iUet  in  Uaek  wUmU/NKmt^  each  board  extra 1.00. 


**  Hft*xtt 6.96; 

8—  **  8ft.x4ft. 7.00;       I      Anysixetoorderpersq.ft.  ....     00; 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

J4  Bond  St.,  New  YorK 
And  Sold  genffraUy  l»y  ftohool-Fninlshlng  Houses. 


The  Teachers'   Book  Store. 

184  SOUTH  CLAM  ST&EET,  CmGAOO,  ILL 

D.  W.  PROCTOR 

BespeotAilly   announoes   th.at   lie   has   opened  •» 

BOOE,  STATI0NEE7&  SCHOOL  FUENISHHTG  STOKE 

lad  to  yragawd  to  giv*  ■pmIbI  attentton  to  all  ordon  fron  TeoolMn  sad  Bohool  OAotm 

A    READING    I\OOM 

Hm  bMU  fazntadMd  ozpready  lor  tte  UM  of  TMobm.    BolinnBoe  Books,  Libni7  Booki^  and  all  tte 
hading  Educational  Jonmala  ara  at  their  aerrioo,  free  of  ohnge. 
Afl  are  inTited  to  call.    AH  are  eqaaUy  welooma.    £et  no  one  hesitate  hecauee  he  has  no  basinoaa. 
liberal  tenna  ofltoed  on  all  Introdnctorj  crdsrs  Ibr  the  NatiOBal  Series  of  School  Books. 

PARKER   AND    WATSON'S    READERS, 

MONTEITH   AND   McNAtLrS   GEOGRAPHIES, 

DAVIES*  -ARITHMETICS,  &c,  &e. 
ORMSByS  GUIDE  TO  GEOGRAPHY,  (Jartont)   Designed  to  acsomiiaBy  any  Geogi». 
phies  or  ontUne  Maps.    Price  M  ota. 


The  foUoiring  are  a  few  of  the  many  Articles  for  eyery  SehooU 

8DFPLIKD  ALWAIB  AT  NKW  TOBX  PBI0E8 : 

AII>8  TO  SCHOOL  I>I8CJ1*LIN1S.    600  Certiilcates,  Checks,  Garde,  etc $1  9S 

(Thej  sare  time  of  Beoord-Keoplng,  and  reduce  **  Mewards  "  to  a  peiftct  systeaL) 
BLACK' BO  Anns,  vfith  perfect  OaU  nw/aes,  neaUy  firamed.  ready  auuie.  all  sises. 
BLACK'BOABB  nUBBEBS : 
Ma  O^Sheep-aUn.  twiaU  size,  per  dosea.  .$9  OO  I  Mo.  8.  Lamb-SUn,  fine  long  bleached  wool. #5  CO 

1.  *•        regular  aizo.      *'  9  OO  I        i.  Brussels.  MXW  and  neat S  OO 

a.  •'       longer  wool,  better  iinlsh  4  OO  |        S.  Chaicois-skzx.  pat'd.  very  anperior..   O  OO 

BLACK'BOABB  BA8ELS  :  Mo.  1.  Single.  $3  SO.    Mo.  3.  DonUe 4  OO 

BLACK'BOABB  SUl'PORT—BammoDd'M,    Ck>mpleto  and  substantial  each O  OO 

BLACK'BOABB  POJNTJSBS  (or  MAI*  BOJKTBBS)  30  to 40 

BOOK  CXl{l{JJ?J{i9— Manchester's.    For  boys  and  girls,  yery  p(>pular.  two  sises,  each. ...       SO 

C^7vX-BJBX/£;9,  for  Teachers' Desks.  Tarled  sfyles,.  dlTered. $1  to  3  SO 

CLOCK  ANB  GLOBJS,  Combined.     Tlmby's 9S  OO 

COMPOSITION  BAl'BIt—**  An  Ednoationsl  MoTdty  *'— 3  Mos..  per  quire 40 

CHAYON-HOLBEB,    Just  InTsnted  end  patented,  ee^h. 9S 

cnOQUET,    Oompleto  set,  and  book,  in  box— excellent  style  lor  schools 10  OO 

CUBE-BOOT  BLOCK.    Inpaperbox ^,...        7S 

DESKS  ANB  bETTEES.    (See  Illnstrated  Circular.) 
GYMNASTIC  ylPPXit^TUiS— Dumb-bellai  Rings,  Oubs.  Wands,  etc 
GLOB  ESftli  kinds  and  slaes.    See  "  Special  aeographical  List " 
INK'  WELLS-t^M  kinds. 

Ji^JT-FJ^JV^T/!— Scarlett's  Patent,  for  ttling  Ink-wells,  etc-,  each 93 

•'  KINBEBGABTEN  Jir.06'K5,"wrtti  patterns,  per  box 1  gO 

MAT  and  CUAMT  S  Uri^OBT,    Adjustable  to  orery  size  of  Mape  and  Charta  Fat^i.  ,.10  0O 

Same,  made  of  Black  Walnut 19  OO 

jrjffI>^XlS^-Vor  rewards,  sihrered.  new  and  appropriate  designs,  esch »:k 

MICBOSCOI^ES,    1.  Simple  brass  mounted  a4JuBtablo  msffniflor,  for  Botany.  Oeology.  etc  1  X3 
3.  Compound  for  minute  or  mounted  obdects,  pillars  and  i  lasses.  In  box  S  HO 

jrorrOXS,  (90),  for  School-room  Walls,  cailao  card  boazda,  in  packet 73 

MTTLTTPLICATION  IT^X/.-C^JttJD*.  20  Inches  by  26  inches. 73 

NUMEBAL  EBAMESfmveTicit9tjlB,inOhMaM,3l  93.:   Same,  144 balls 1  AO 

''OBJECT-TEACHING  JI/.0#;KS"— 08  Forms  and  Bolide,  in  box 3  93 

SLATE-PENCIL  SHABPENE  ft,  solf-Bhazpening.  veiy  simple lO 

SLATING,  "  EUBEKA-LIQUIB"  (Hunger's),  for  making  an  enduring  and  unrlyaUed 

Blatk  SunrAon  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall,  per  quart  (quart  covera  about  100  sq.  ft). . . .  3  OO 

SLATEB  LEAVES,  coikYerdenttaideetmowiietA,'pw  100 3  OO 

0LATE  BUBBEBS,  to  eraae  without  water.—Mo.  1.  per  100.  $3. :  Mo.  a.  Lanrnr  per  100. iO  OO 

fPJ^XXJUrG-ArJTCJrs,  or  •« Word-making  "Sticka  for  Frlmariaafl,eMdL 93 

Fonts  of  letters  snd  flgnrss,  on  card-board,  fbr  same,  in  box 93 

BENTENCESTICKS,  for  Primariana,  «- to  bnUd  up  aentences " 93 

Sets  of  small  words,  on  Gsrd4ioard,  for  same,  in  box 30 

rrr^ilirojrsrflttf— lUrenhoit  Scale— of  very  best  mske 9  30 

WOBB'CABBS,  Urn  ••  Ol^eet  Teaching,"  300  oomaua  aaaies,  in  bos i  30 


MABS.HALL*S  LINE  BNGBATBl) 


Mbbsbs.  Tioknor  akd  Fields  take  pleasure  in  placing  before  the  American  people  this 
snperb  Engraving,  nvhich  must  be  regarded  as  the  only  aathentic  and  satisfactory  portrait 
vet  produced  of  General  Grant  It  is  fiom  the  same  hand  that  ezecated  those  portraits  of 
\Yashinoton  and  Lincoln,  vrhich  have  taken  rank  among  the  masterpieces  of  lineal  art ; 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  this  likeness  is  destined  to  become  the  historic  portrait  of 
Gknsbal  Grant. 

The  engravinff  has  been  made  from  Mr.  Marshall's  own  painting,  and  gives,  with  striking 
fidelity,  all  the  flae  points  of  that  great  work.  In  the  execution  of  this  portrait,  the  artist 
had  unusual  facilities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  his  illustrious  subject,  and  obtained  nu- 
merous sittings.  His  object  was  not  to  produce  simply  a  Kktneu  of  General  Grant ;  but  to 
represent  the  features  of  his  countenance  accurately,  with  their  best  and  most  characteris- 
tic expression.  As  a  portrait  of  General  Grant,  it  differs  widely  from  all  others ,  but  the 
Enblishers  believe  that  it  is  at  once  the  best  and  the  truest  portrait  of  him ;  and,  as  corro- 
orating  this  opinion,  they  invite  attention  to  the  following  testimonials  from  persons  well 
qualified  by  acquaintance,  taste  and  culture,  to  pronounce  upon  thfe  merits  of  this  engraving 
as  a  portrait,  and  as  a  work  of  art : — 

{Frvm  Mrs.  GnuU.) 

Washingtok,  Feb.  25,  1868. 
Mr.  W.  £,  Marshall  : — Dear  Sir  :    I  am  delighted  with  vour  splendid  engraving  of  my  husband.  ^  I 
cannot  say  too  much  in  its  praise.    As  a  likeness  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  better,  and  I  shall  always  prize 
your  elegant  gift.  Yours  truly,  JULIA  D.  GRANT. 

{Fram  Senator  Sumner.) 

Shnats  Chambbs,  Feb.  18,  1868. 
Gbmtlemen  :— Lincoln  and  Grant  were  associated  in  a  great  crisis  of  history.  They  are  again  associa- 
ted in  tlie  immortality  of  art.  The  same  talent  whidi  so  successfully  engraved  the  portrait  oftlie  former, 
now^ves  us  a  companion  portrait  of  the  other.  I  have  always  admired  Marshall's  engraving  of  our  laie 
President,  and  now  have,  among  my  most  valued  possessions,  the  first  proof  of  the  plate.  The  engraving 
of  the  Commander  of  our  Armies  is  not  less  admirable.  It  is  a  rare  and  finished  work,  excellent  as  a 
likeness,  and  altogether  worthy  of  a  plac^  in  any  collection,  or  on  the  walls  of  any  house. 

Faithfully  yours,  CHARLES  SUMNER. 

Messrs,  licknar  &*  Fields. 

{From  Mr.  Bryant.) 

New  Yokk,  March  26,  186S. 
Messrs.  Ticknok  &  Fields  :— Dear  Sirs  :    I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  portrait  of  General  Grant. 
engraved  by  W.  E,  Marshall,  from  a  portrait  painted  by  himself.    It  is  really  a  noble  specimen  of  the  an 
of  engraving.    It  is  admirable  as  a  likeness,  and  appears  to  me  to  give  the  diaiacter  of  the  original,  more 
perfectly  than  any  engraving  which  I  hive  seen. 

I  am.  sirs,  very  truly  yours,  W.  C.  BRYANT. 

{From  Mr.  Curtis.) 

North  Shore,  Statkn  Island,  N.  Y.,  April  3,  1868.  ■ 

My  Dear  Sir  :— I  thank  vou  most  heartily  for  the  noble  and  Fatisfactory  portrait  of  Genesal  Grant. 

The  same  force  and  fidelity,  the  same  exquisite  skill  and  delicacy,  which  you  have  made  us  all  admire  in 

your  Washington  and  Lincoln,  are  renewed  in  this  masterly  work.     It  shows  all  that  simplicity,  tenacity, 

sagacity,  modesty,  and  moderation  which  explain  Grant's  career,  and  commend  him  so  closely  to  the  regard 

and  respect  of  his  countrymen.    We  are  all  your  debtors  again,  and  I  am  most  truly  your  obliged  friend, 

Mr.  Mdrshali,  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

{From  Major  General  Howard.) 

Washingtok,  D.  C,  Feb.  la,  1868. 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  :— Gentlemen  :    A  friend  has  kindly  brought  to  me  a  specimen  of  Mar- 
shall's line  Encraving.    llie  subject,  in  the  one  presented,  is  General  Grant.     I  do  not  knpw  that  I  was 
ever  more  htgldy  pleased  with  a  work  of  the  kind.    The  likeness  is  striking,  and  the  picture  life-like. 

I  am  sure,  though  having  several  engravings  of  the  General,  that  I  should  prefer  this  one,  all  things  being 
considered,  to  any  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  you  know  ttiere  are  other  excellent  pictures  of  him.  If  my 
opinion  is  worth  anything  to  you,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  it. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  O.  O.  HOWARD,  Maj.  Gen. 

{From  Mr.  Huntington^  President  0/ the  ^^ational  Academy  0/ Design.) , 

No.  49  E.  20th  Street^  New  York,  March  14,  t868. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Marshall  :— I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  proof  of  your  grand  head  of  General  Grant. 
It  has  a  kirge,  massive  style,  and  great  force  and  richness.    The  best  thing  about  it  is  the  truth  with  which 
you  have  rendered  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  man. 

Congratulating  you  sincerely,  I  am  faithfully  yours,  D.  HUNTINGTON. 

13^*  This  Engraving  will  be  sold  by  subscription  only.    Agents  are  wanted  to  canvass  every  town  of 
the  United  States,  to  whom  a  liberal  commission  will  be  allowed. 
For  the  New  England  States,  address  TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Boston. 

For  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Michigan,  or  any  Southern  Sute,  address, 

TIGOOB  &  FIELDS,  63  Bleeoker  Street,  N.  T. 

'   For  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  address 

_.^  JOHN  H.  AMMON.  Western  News  Co.,  Ckicetgo,  IIL 


THE  NEW  ECLECTIC, 

A  Magazine  of  Selected 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE, 

Tubli8hed  Monthly  by  TUBNBULL  <e  MURDOCH^ 

At  $4  00  PER  Annum. 


The  publication  of  Tfu  New  EcUctic  was  commenced  with  January,  1868.  It  has  met  with  sach 
{mmediate  and  flattering  recognition  throughout  the  whole  country,  that  the  Publishers  feel  a  degree  o' 
confidence  in  recommending  it  to  more  extended  favor. 

Some  of  its  distinguishing  features  are : 

xst.  That  it  makes  its  selections  from  the  whole  field  of  current  periodical  literature,  induding  the 
most  esteemed  publications  in  France,  England,  Germany,  and  America. 

3nd.  Tliat  it  is  identified  with  no  political  party  or  religious  sect,  but  in  the  sole  wish  to  discover 
truth,  to  promote  liberal  culture,  and  a  thorouglily  informed  and  discreet  Christian  activity,  it  will  seek  to 
represent,  as  fairly  as  its  limited  space  ^11  allow,  the  best  and  truest  views  of  various  schools  and  parties. 

3rd.     It  will  be  free  firom  sensationalism  and  disguised  immorality. 

4th.    It  will  occasionally  present  original  papers. 

5th.    The  subject  of  Education  will  receive  special  attention. 

6th.  A  pleaung  variety  of  articles  will  be  given  in  each  number,  including  Sdentific  and  Artistic 
subjects.  ^ 

7th.  Liberal  space  will  be  devoted  to  reviews  of  new  publications,  and  a  full  list  of  new  books  will  be 
given  eadi  month  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 

8.     It  will  contain  a  monthly  miscellany  of  short  items— humorous,  literary,  etc. 

The  paper  and  typography  oi  1  he  New  EcUctic  are  superior.  Each  number  contains  zaS  Svo.  pp. — 
carefully  arranged,  and  indexed  for  binding. 

Although  in  the  selection  of  artides,  preference  is  given  to  those  bearing  strongly  upon  the  immediate 
issues  of  the  day,  it  is  believed  tlie  general  excellence  and  ability  of  the  writings  will  give  them  permanent 
interest,  and  render  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Magazine  valuable  additions  to  a  library,  as  books  of 
reference. 

The  Publishers  offer  Hue  foUowing  liberal  inducements  to  Subscribers. 

Each  new  subscriber  prepaying  four  dollars  will  be  furnished  with  any  singlb  American  or  Euro 
rsAN  Periodical,  or  a  copy  of  any  standard  work,  <he  advertised  subscription  or  retail  price  of  which 
does  not  exceed  six  dollars,  at  fiptssn  per  cent,  discount. 

To  friends  who  will  act  as  canvassers;  seventy-Jive  cent*  will  be  allowed  for  every  pre-^id  new  mbscr&er 
procured  for  us.    Where  preferred,  one  year* s  svhscription  will  be  given  {or  Jive /repaid  new  euiscridert. 

ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  will  be  given  to  the  person  sending  us  the  latest  numSer  0/  new 
subscribers  during  the  year  1868,  in  addition  to  the  seventy-five  cents  allowed  for  each  name.  Those 
wishing  to  compete  for  this  prize,  must  announce  their  intention  in  their  first  letter  to  this  Office. 

A  sample  copy  of  the  Magazine  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  twenty-five  cents,  upon  application,  and 
any  inquiries  promptly  answered  by  letter. 

AH  labors  in  9ur  behalf  will  be  most  grate/uliy  acknowUdged^  and  we  beiieve  any  such  assistance 
wiU  promote  the  general  cause  0/ sound  periodical  literaiure, 

TURNBULL   &    MURDOCH, 

Publishers, 

49  Lexin^Q  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md, 

Send  35  cents  for  a  spedmen  number  of  The  New  Eclectic,  read  and  circtilate  among  your  friends. 
Ministers,  Editors,  and  Postmasters  have  peculiar  fiidlities  for  rendering  us  valuable  assistatice. 


WATERS' 


First    Premium   Pianos, 

WITH  IRON  FRAME,  OVERSTRUNG  BASS,  AND  AGRAFFE  BRIDGE. 


MELODEONS, 


hxlox. 


MVixc\,   anlr  KaBimt    gr^ans^ 

The  Best  McmufoGtured^ —  Warranted  for  Six  Years  / 

Second-hand  PianoSi  Melodeons,  and  Organs, 

AT  GREAT  BARGAINS,  PRICES  FROM  f^O  TO  •SffO. 

f^gr  Any  of  the  above  Inatruments  for  Rent ;  and  rent-money  applied  if  pur- 

chfued.    Monthly  Instalments  received  from  OTie  to  two  years. 
Chickering^s,  TJie  Avion,  and  other  riano8,far  Sale  and  to  Bent. 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOQUES    MAILED. 


T  ESTIMON  I  ALS: 

The  Horace  Waters  Pianos  are  known  as  among  the  very  beat — N.  Y.  EvangelUt. 

We  can  speak  of  tiie  merits  of  the  Horace  Waters  Pianos,  from  personal  knowledge,  as 
being  of  the  very  best  quality.— CArit^um  hUeUigencer, 

The  Horace  Waters  Pianos  are  built  of  the  best  and  most  thoroughly  seasoned  material. — 
Advocate  and  Journal, 

Waters'  Pianos  and  Helodeons  challenge  comparison  with  the  finest  made  anywhere  in  the 
conntry  .—Ifome  Journal. 

Oar  mends  will  find  at  Mr.  Waters'  store  the  very  best  assortment  of  Hnsic,  and  of  Pianos, 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States.— GroAam't  Magazine, 

Musical  Doings. — Since  Mr.  Horace  Waters  gave  up  publishing  sheet  music,  he  has  devo- 
ted his  whole  capital  and  attention  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Pianos  and  Melodeons. 
He  lias  Just  issued  a  Catalogue  of  his  New  Instruments,  giving  a  new  Scale  of  Prices,  which 
show  a  marked  reduction  from  former  rates,  and  his  Pianos  have  recently  been  awarded  the 
First  Premium  at  several  Fairs.  Many  people  of  the  present  day,  who  are  attracted,  if  not 
confused,  with  the  flaming  advertisements  of  rival  piano  houses,  probably  overlook  a  modest 
manufacturer  like  Mr.  Waters ;  but  we  happen  to  know  that  his  instruments  earned  him  a 
good  reputation  long  before  Elzpositions,  and  the  ^*  honors  "  connected  therewith,  were  ever 
thouffht  of;  indeed,  we  have  one  of  Mr.  Waters'  Pianos  now  in  our  residence  (where  it  has 
stood  for  years),  of  which  anv  manufacturer  in  the  world  might  well  be  proud.  We  have 
always  been  delighted  with  it  as  a  sweet  toned  and  powerful  instrument,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  durability ;  more  than  this,  some  of  the  best  amateur  players  in  the  city,  as  well 
as  several  celebrated  pianists,  have  performed  on  the  said  piano,  and  all  pronounce  it  a  su- 
perior and  first  class  instrument.    Stronger  endorsement  we  could  not  give. — Borne  Journal. 

.Warerooms,  No.  481  Broadway,  New  York. 

HORACE  T77ATERS  &  CO. 


New  and  Standard  Works. 

on  A^TOTlY-nSaoPod.  and  SooulAr  |  or,  the  Extsupoxanbous  Spbaksr.  In- 
cluding a  Chairman's  Guide  for  conducting  Public  Meetings  according  to  the  best  Pai^iamentary 
forms.  By  Wm.  Pittenger,  with  an  Introduction  br  Hon.  Tohn  A.  Bingham,  M.  C.  A  dear  and  suc- 
cinct Exposition  of  the  Rules  and  Methods  of  Practice  by  which  Readiness  in  the  Expression  of 
Thought  and  an  accepuble  style,  may  be  acquired,  both  in  composition  and  gesture.  Beveled  boards. 
One  handsome  i2mo.  volume,  of  220  pages,  tinted  paper.    Price  I1.50. 

LTF'E  IN  TIIE  "WIE^T  I  OP,  StoriCHS  of  tlie  Aflseissippl 
Valley,  By  N.  C.  Meeker,  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune."  One  handsome 
ismo.  volume  of  360  pages,  tinted  paper,  beveled  boardii,  muslin.  Price  $i.  A  capital  Book  for 
Eastern  men,  or  Eurojjeans  going  West ;  and  a  most  Interesting  Work  for  lamilyreading  everywhere. 
Agents  can  do  well  with  it. 

SECOND   EDITION   NOW  READY: 

IIIMIi'OllY  OF  A.  IMrOTTTHFTJlL.  OF  llIl,X:iLI>,  anJ  its  Effect 
on  the  OrfutuaatwH  of  Men  and  Animals,  By  Jean  Mace.  Translated  from  the  seventeenth 
French  edition.     In  one  volume,  iimo,  fancy  cloth,  bieveled  edges.     Price  %t, 

FIFTH  EDITION  NOW  READY: 

^VETV  r»II  YSI0G]V0M:Y  ?  or,  lB)l0nei  of  CliapaotoP-As  mani- 
fested through  Temperament  and  External  Forms,  and  especially  in  the  Human  Face  Divine,  with 
more  than  1,000  illustrations.  By  S.  R.  Wells.  In  one  large  volume,  handsomely  bound.  In  muslin, 
$S :  Heavy  Calf,  with  marbled  edges,  |3 :  Turkey  Morocco,  full  gilt,  $10. 

Ilydropatlllo  l^noyclopoodla*  Illustrated.  A  complete  System  of  Hydropathy 
and  Hypene,  embraoing  Anatomy,  illustrated :  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body ;  Hygienic  Agencies 
and  the  Preservation  of  Health  ;  Dietetics  and  Cookery  ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Treatment ;  Special 
Pathology  and  Hydro-Therapeutics,  including  the  Nature,  Causes,  Sjrmptoms  and  Treatment  of  all 
known  Diseases  ;  Application  to  Suigical  Diseases  and  to  Hydropathv,  to  Midwifery  and  the  Nursery. 
With  300  engravings,  and  nearly  x,aoo  pages,  including  a  Glossary,  Table  of  Contents,  and  Index  com- 
plete.   By  R.  T.  TraU,  M.  D.    $^ 

lland-Soolc  for  Home  Impro^^ement  f  comprising  "How  to  Write,'* 
"  How  to  Talk,"  "  How  to  Behave,"  and  **  How  to  do  Business."  In  one  large,  handsome,  and  very 
useful  volume.  $2.35.  A  comoHete  Library  in  itself,  containing  valuable  information  for  all  classes 
and  conditions.  No  correspondent,  gentleman,  lady,  public  speaker,  teacher,  nor  man  of  business 
should  be  witliout  it.    Agents  will  find  a  ready  sale  lor  it  everywhere. 

THo  Rlsllt  TVord  In  the  Rlsllt  '  I»iaoe.  A  New  Pocket  Dictionary 
and  Reference  Book,  embracing  extensive  collections  of  Synomymes,  Technical  Terms,  Abbreviations 
and  Foreign  Phrases,  chapters  on  Writing  for  the  Press,  Punctuation  and  Proof  Reading,  and  other 
interesting  and  valuable  information.  By  the  author  of  "  How  to  Write,"  "  How  to  Talk,"  etc.,  etc 
75  cents. 

Family  OymnaJSlum.  With  numerous  Illustrations;  containing  the  most  improved 
methods  of  applying  Gymnastic,  Calisthenic,  Kinesipathic,  and  Vocal  Exercises  to  the  Development 
of  the  Bodily  Organs,  the  Invigoration  of  their  Functions,  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  cure  of 
Diseases  and  Deformities.     Intended  for  Home  Instruction.    By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.    $i.5a 

Published  by  S.  R.  IVELLS,  389  Broadwav,  New  York.    Sent  by  Mail,  prepaid,  by  the  Publisher,  oh 

receipt  ^  price  ;  and  sold  _  wholesale  aful  retail  by  all 

Newsmen  arid  Booksellers. 

We  have  all  works  pertaining  to  the  "  Science  of  Man,"  including  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  Etlinolo- 
gy,  Psychology,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Hygiene,  Dietetics,  Gymnastics,  etc  Also,  all  Standard  Works  on 
Phonography,  Hydropathy,  and  the  Natural  Sciences  generally.  Enclose  Stamps  for  Illustrated.  Cata- 
logues and  Terms  to  Agents. 

Tlie   Plirexiolosrioal   Joxinial    afid    X^ire   Illxtstrated.    Devoted 

to  Etbnoloey,  Physiology,  Phrenology,  Psychologjj,  Socialogy,  Education,  Art,  Literature,  with  Mea- 
sures to  Reform,  Elevate,  and  Improve  Mankind  Physically,  MentaJly,  and  Spiritually.  S.  R. 
Wells,  Editor. 

Tkrms. — A  new  Volume,  the  47th,  commenced  with  the  January  number.    Published  Monthly,  in 
quarto  form,  at  $3.00  a  year  in  advance.     Sample  numbers,  sent  by  first  post,  30  cents.    Clubs  of  ten  or 
more,  $3.00  per  copy,  and  an  «xtra  copy  to  agent    Clergymen  and  Teachers  supplied  at  Qub  rates. 
Please  address, 


S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 

389  Bro€id,way,  New  Yitrk. 


HISTORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 

IiOSSINCra  PBIMABY  HISTOH7,  238  pages,  12mo., $1  00 

I.OSSINGPS  COMMOir  SCHOOL  HISTORY,  378  pages,  12mo.,  1  75 
I.OSSINGPS  PICTOHIAIi  HISTORY,  424  pages,  12mo., 2  00 

B/  Bbtsov  J.  LoBsnre,  author  of  **  Field  Book  of  the  Beyolatton,*'  ^'lUastnted  Family  Hlstoiy  of 
tb«  United  Btatea,''  &c 

ASTRONOmOAL  SEEDSS. 

XATTISOirS  PBIMABT  ASTROXOHnr.    12mo.,  168pp....' 80 

MATTISOirS  JaJGH  SCHOOL  ASTBON0K7.     Hmo.,2&8pp 1  26 

BTTBBT^S  GEOOBAPHT  OF  THE  HEAVENa    18mo.,892pp 1  26 

BUBBrnrS  OEUBSTIAL  ATLAS.    Largeqaarto 126 

By  Pro!  Hikau  Mattibon,  A.  M.,  and  Elijih  H.  Bubkitt,  A.  M. 

These  works  are  remarkable  for  their  aeouraoy  and  persplenlty,  as  well  as  the  beanty  and  aptness 
of  their  pictorial  illastraUons. 

FRENCH  SERIES.  SSH 

PHOTBY'iS  EASY  IiESSONS.     12mo.,  137  pages 80 

PnOTEY'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  FRENCH.     16mo.,  182  pages. . .       60 

THE  SAME,  WITH  EEY 76 

PINNEY  &  BADOIS'S   PRACTICAI.   FRENCH    TEACHER. 

12mo.,  408  pages 1  50 

KEY  to  Same 1  00 

PINNEY  &  ARNOUIjT'S  FRENCH  QRAMICAR.    Crown  8vo., 

620  pages 2  00 

KEY  to  Same 1  00 

PINNEY'S  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  READER.     12mo.,  192 

pages ; 1  00 

PINNEY'S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  READER.    12mo.,   344 

pages 1  50 

WILLIAMS'S  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH.    12mo.,  336  pages. .  1  50 

The  authors  represented  in  the  preparation  of  this  ezoellcnt  series  of  French  Text-Books  are 
KoBXAif  FiKirsT,  EifiLK  AsKOULT,  M.  0.  Baooib,  and  Fsaxois  S.  Williams,  each  of  whom  is  a 
master  in  his  department.      ' 

SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

By  Dr.  LOWELL  MASON. 

Song  Gkirden  j  First  Book.  For  Primary  Schools.  Containing  a  very  few  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  Music,  and  a  large  variety  of  new  and  beautiful  songs,  adapted 
to  children's  voices.    i6o  pages,  i6mo.    Price  60  cents.  . 

Song  Gkirden;  Second  Book.  Fpr  Common  Schools.  Containing  a  valuable 
treatise  on  Music  and  its  notation,  adapted  to  school  and  class  exercises :  with  a  rich 
collection  of  new  songs,  rounds,  glees,  &c.    208  pages,  8vo.    Price  80  cents. 

Song  Garden ;  Third  Book.  For  the  most  advanced  classes  in  Schools,  Acad- 
emies, and  Ladies'  Seminaries.  Containing  a  carefully  prepared  review  of  the 
principles  of  Music  and  a  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  voice ;  with  a  new  and 
▼ariea  collection  of  Music,  arranged  chiefly  from  eminent  European  composers. 
240  pages,  8va    Price  $1.00. 

MASON  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS, 

596  Broadway^  New  York,  154  Tretnont  St.,  Boston* 


Complete  in  Grade,  Method,  Matter,  and  Execution. 
The  Latest  and  Best  of  School  Readers. 

Edwards  &  webb's 

ANALYTICAL  READERS. 

PUBLISHED    BY   MASON   BROTHERS. 

596  BROADWAT,  NEW  TOBK,  164  TREMONT  ST^OSTON. 

AND  BT  GEO.  ft  0.  W.  8HEBW00D,  105  MADISON  STSEET,  GHICAQO. 


rinST  BEADJEB,  28  Cents.  FOURTH  ICEAI>EB,  90  Cent9^ 

SJSCOND  BEADEB^  SO  Cents.  FIFTH  BEADEB,  $1.25. 
THIBD  BEADEBf  75  Cents.  SIXTH  BEADEB,  $1.60. 
EnWABDS  A  WABBEyS  ANALYTICAL  SPELLEB,  25  Cts. 


The  Illustratioiis  in  this  Series  were  drawn  for  the  text  by 

THOMAS     NAST, 
0n4  qf  ths  moti  oeUbratsd  and  wec49^  <tf  Amertoan  ArtUU, 


These  Books  Contain  : 

An  admirable  presentation  of  the  word-method  and  object-systems  of  teach- 
ing, with  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  text  and  illustration. 

A  clear  and  correct  treatise  upon  the  elements  of  spoken  language. 

Lessons  in  Phonic  Analysis,  and  exercises  for  training  the  organs  of  speech 
to  the  acquirement  of  a  full,  precise,  and  distinct  articulation. 

A  few  simple  and  philosophical  rules  for  reading  the  various  styles  and 
classes  of  selections,  and  so  directing  the  pupil  that  he  may  give  due  and 
appropriate  expression  to  every  phase  of  thought,  sentiment,  and  feeling. 

A  most  thorough  system  of  Thought-Analysis,  by  which  the  student  is 
made  to  observe  and  appreciate  the  full  sense  and  scope  of  each  selection, 
giving  him  the  spirit  and  understanding  of  the  author,  narrator,  or  original 
speaker,  so  that  he  may  utter  their  words  with  the  same  life  and  freshness 
that  would  characterize  the  expression  of  his  own  thoughts  and  experiences. 

Selections  chiefly  new.  (In  the  first  books,)  the  most  engaging  lessons  and 
stories  for  younger  pupils,  skillfully  adapted  to  the  grade  of  the  reader,  and 
such  only  as  tend  to  improve  the  mind,  or  stimulate  the  best  sentiments 
of  the  heart.  (In  the  higher  books,)  a  great  variety  of  style  and  author- 
ship, presenting  the  best  and  worthiest  specimens  of  American  and 
foreign  literature. 


These  Readers  are  printed  from  new  electrotype  plates,  made  from 
new  fonts  of  clear-cut  type. 


The  best  paper  only  is  used  in  their  manufacture. 

They  are  bound  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 

They  are  sold  at  the  lowest  prices  at  which  they  can  be  afforded 

They  are  introduced  into  schools  upon  the  most  favorable  terms. 

After  a  brief  inspection  of  these  books,  very  few  if  any  teachers  will 
object  to  use  them.  Very  many  will  wish  to  give  them  a  trial ;  and  whenever 
and  wherever  usedy  according  to^the  intent  of  their  authors,  they  will  exhibit 
their  many  excellences  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  favor  of  the  teacher, 
satisfy  the  parent,  and  delight  the  pupil. 

The  ANALYTICAL  SPELLER,  is  an  attempt  to  substitute  intelli- 
gent, thoughtful  work,  for  the  unmeaning  drill  of  the  old-fashioned  spelling 
books.  The  spelling  lessons  consist  of  words  related  to  each  other  in  mean- 
ing, and  are  so  arranged  that  even  where  they  are  not  understood  by  the 
pupil,  their  meaning  may  be  easily  learned.  The  practical  use  of  words  is 
taught  as  well  as  their  orth<^aphy. 

A  large  number  of  the  best  schools  of  our  country  have  already  intro- 
duced one  or  more  books  of  the  Analytical  Series,  and  the  many  voluntary 
testimonials  received  show  the  marked  success  and  satisfaction  that  have 
attended  their  use. 

The  following,  being  a  few  of  the  many  expressions  of  opinion  received 
by  the  publishers,  will  show  how  these  Readers  are  esteemed  by  teachers 
and  educators  of  all  ranks  and  grades,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 


TESTIMONIALS 

VOB  Tns 

ANALYTICAL  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

Fr9m  tks  PwiiuylwaiAa  School  Joumait  OeL,  1867. 

**From  the  best  to  what  Is  still  better  *'  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  American  pablfshers,  especially  in 
(he  Torions  series  of  Readers  which  from  time  to  time  demand  the  notice  of  the  pablio,  challenging  orf  ti- 
dsm.  A  year  ago,  Messrs.  Ifisson  Brothers,  of  New  York,  annonnoed  the  AncUyUoal  School  Btadtrs  as 
In  preparation  by  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  country.  The  First  and  Sixth  Readers  were  published 
shortly  afterwards,  giving  promise  of  ezoellenoe  for  the  entire  series,  which  the  remaining  numbers  fhlly 
Justify.  «««•**  The  selections  have  been  made  with  great  care  and  excellent 
Judgment ;  the  type  is  clear  and  beantlfhl ;  the  paper  of  excellent  quality ;  the  binding  handsome  and 
darable ;  and  the  books  have  a  A«/2~a  feellqg  of  weight  and  solidity— that  the  book-fancier  especially 
prixea  Tlske  them  throughout,  this  Is  a  noble  series  of  Beadexv,  and  we  oonnot  too  heartily  commend  It 
to  the  notice  of  all  teachers  and  school  officers  as  eminently  deaerYlng  of  careful  examination  at  their  hands.^* 

From  the  American  JBdueational  MonlOiJ/y  aud  Jfow  York  Toaehor, 

Good  material  for  Primary  School  Readers  has  of  late  been  greatly  augmented,  and  good  use  of  It  has 
been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  smaller  books  of  the  **  Analytical  Series.'*  The  selections  In  the  higher 
books  hare  been  drawn  chiefly  ftrom  the  works  of  recent  popular  writers,  so  that  the  plecet  are  in  the  main 
fresh  and  Interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  good  specimens  of  our  worthiest  literature :  tlie  last  Is  no  un- 
important matter.       •       ♦••♦• 

The  lessons  in  Pbonl6  Analysis  are  worthy  of  carefhl  study.  They  are  brief  and  practical,  though,  in 
our  opinion,  not  always  correct  Howerer,  these  objectionable  features  are  few  and  slight  compared  with 
the  miiny  excellences  of  the  series. 


From  ths  Xkods  Ulan4  SekodmiuUr,  March,  18M. 
Thete  BMd«n,  m  tbeir  title  IndtattM,  raggMt  or  enforce  e  plan  which  !•  the  entj  true  end  philo- 
•ophioel  one  in  the  maeteij  of  any  idenoe,  nrnmeij,  the  thereof h  eneljiU  of  its  elementi  or  oonpeaeBt 
piirta.    We  hope  that  ear  Bhede  Island  teaohere  will  examine  these  hooks  for  themselres,  and  aid  in  intro- 
ducing the  system  as  well  as  the  series  Into  onr  pabUc  schools.  I 

• 
From  th4  Nme  York  JCaBOmin^r  and  ChrimicU, 

These  are  well-made,  substantial  sohool-boolca,  preeefttlng,  in  clear  type,  on  good  paper,  a  system  of 
instiQctlon  and  ezerdses  In  reading  and  eloeatlon,  that  most  commend  them  to  every  experienced  educatoc 

From  Me  iTeie  Tork  IndepondsfU. 
Well  bound,  well  printed,  sabstantlal-looklog  school-books.  Their  acceptance  and  thoroagh  vse  of 
the  Phonic  System  of  expression  gives  to  their  method  of  artSealatlon  and  pronane^atiun  a  parity  and 
aoooracy  which  the  old  teaching  CsUa  to  Insist  on.  People  of  coltare,  who  daily  sufTer  petty  annoyanee 
through  the  sloTcn'y  and  hybrid  language  they  are  compelled  to  hear,  may  deroatly  bless  Mr.  Edwards 
for  bis  labors  in  their  behalt 

From  2>.  A  HAGAB,  Prin,  SUmU  Kormal  School,  Salem,  Matt. 
Edwards*  Sixth  Reader  richly  deserres  the  public  fhror.  The  selections  fi>r  reading  are  wisely  made, 
presenting  a  great  variety  of  the  best  stylee  of  composition.  The  introductory  matter  is  of  great  ▼alne. 
The  namerons  questions  given  in  connection  with  a  portion  of  the  selections  will  prove  highly  oseftii  by 
suggesting  to  teachers  tlie  way  in  which  reading  lessons  may  be  thoroughly  analysed.  The  book  eertainly 
possesses  merits  that  ought  to  give  it  suooesa. 

From  K  UUBBARD  BARLOW,  Late  Vtoo-Prtn,  Statt  ITormal  Sokooi^  yorth  BrldgouxOer,  Mam, 
AtUr  a  careful  examination,  I  heartily  commend  your  series  of  Analytical  Readers.  The  sosaller  books 
are  most  admirable,  and  will  be  gladly  welcomed,  I  am  sure,  by  many  bright  eyes  and  eager  young  hearts^ 
The  illustrations  are  worthy  of  the  artist.  The  natural  progression  observed  in  the  selections  wUl  prove 
moat  satlsibctory  to  those  who  use  the  entire  series.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  these  books  in  general  use  lo 
our  schools. 

From  Prof:  KDWARJ)  BROOKS^  Prim,  PetM,  StaU'imfnal  School,  MUUrtoOU,  Pa. 
I  have  given  the  Analytical  Readers  qilte  a  eaveftil  examlnatioQ^siid  am  much  pleased  with  then.  The 
cblld-llke  simplicity  of  the  primary  books  cannot  but  make  them  popular  with  the  Utile  folks.  The 
analytical  spirit  of  the  advanced  work^  being  an  application  of  the  general  method  of  analytical  instruction 
to  reading,  is  an  important  and  valuable  feature.'  We  have  employed  that  method  in  this  inatltutloa  with 
great  satislketlon,  and  can  therelbre  speak  with  eonfldenoe  of  its  merits. 

/Viom  J,  P,  MeCASKET,  Prin.  IRgh  School,  and  AttoelaU  Editor  ofPenn^a  ScK  Journal,  Laneatter,  Pk. 
The  Analytical  Series  of  Readers,  in  the  choiee  character  of  the  selections,  in  the  feature  of  analytio 
whieh  is  made  prominent,  and  in  the  exoellent  style,  as  to  illustrations,  type,  paper,  binding,  etc,  la  which 
the  books  an  issued,  oannot  foil  to  secare  a  rapid  and  enduring  popularity  in  a  field  already  crowded  with 
competitors  for  public  fkvor.  The  models  of  analysis  given  are  suggestive,  exhaustive,  admirable.  Pnpila 
carried  through  these  reading  books  upon  the  plan  contemplated  would  ever  after  have  reason  to  oongnaa- 
late  themselves  upon  their  good  fbrtune  in  this  respect. 

P^wn  WM.  F. PHELPS,  Prim.  StaU  Ifbrmal  School,  Minn. 
An  examination  of  the  Sixth  Reader  has  eonfiraedme  in  the  oonvietion  reaehed  by  a  perusal  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  manuscript,  that  it  must  fill  a  great  void  la  the  means  heretofore  provided  fi»r  teaching  Reading, 
and  inaugnntcs  a  new  era  in  this  department  of  instruction. 

From  L.  B.  KELLOGG,  Prin.  vfMormal  School,  Eanoao. 
I  hare  no  hesitatloa,  after  a  somewhat  careAal examination  of  the  book,  in  awarding  to  it  my  nnqnali- 
lled  approval.    The  work  was  needed.    I  am  glad  we  have  it    IhopePresidentEdwards  willnetgetmnch 
rest  nntU  we  hare  more  of  the  same  sort— the  Analytical  Series  oompletew 

Pk-om  A.  a  APGAR,  Ttachor  StaU  ITormal  Sehool,  Ktw  Jortoff. 
I  like  Edwards*  Sixth  Reader.       •       •       *       The  iUustrattons  In  the  first  Reader  are  the  finest 
that  I  have  seen.       «      •       *       I  hope  the  Series  when  completed  will  come  as  near  my  Ideal  of  whet 
reading-buoks  should  be. 


^ 


RTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL. 

n  ♦  i< 

dSI>a  TO  8CMOOL  niBClMiXNS.    500  CtrtUoAtM,  ChMk%  Cards,  «tc $1  »S 

flbf  iwtim«  of  B«ooidJtotplng.  and  fdoc»  «'  Rirard«  "  to  perfect  Sytam.) 

AttlTHMMTlCAJL  JFOJtHS  Ain>  GSOMMTMIGAJL  BOIiIJ>8,  in  box A  00 

ll£^CK*BO.<Ull>A,  i0tA  jm/ecl  liaU  mtrtioM,  seatly  fimned,  ready  made  : 

?(rL8lUaibetb78feot...!T.. #3  JO    No.  4.  SUe  8>^  feet  by  4^  feet 9  50 

•'••^5;'Trai^toetby8>itoot. S  i^a  5.    "   4fe«tby«foet !;»  OO 

8.    ■•   8  feet  by  4  feet 7  OO    Any  aise  to  oider,  per  square  foot 60 

Sajne  aiaM  In  blaok-walnat  Itamea,  each  board  extra. 1  OO 

BiiAcaC'SoAmiM,  Sfkbioal,  for  Matbem*tical  Oeograpby.  etc—See  **  Geographical  LUt" 

n  LACK^BOAJSI>  Jt  UBBISItS  : 

Sa  0.  Sheep-ddn,  tmdU  aise,  per  doaen..#;9  OO    No.  8.  I<amb-diin,  Ane  long  bleached  wool  8  OO 

1.  <•         rogtdar  alziB,      "        ,..  3  OO  4.  BniaMli,  NEW  and  neat 8  OO 

3L  *•        longer  wool,  better  flniah  4  OO  S,  Gbaicoi»«xzv,  pat'd,  very  anperior  0  OO 

HLACK'MOAJtJD  JSASJSLS  :  No.  1.  8&Dg]e»  ^^  80,     No.  3.  Doable 4  OO 

ULACK'BOAItJ>  iKirppOJtr— Hammond's.    Complete  and  aubstsntiAl,  each tf  OO 

HLACK'BOAHD  POINTMSB3  {or  MAP  POINTJSBS). 

No.  1.  Plain,  lengths  from  8)^  to  S  ft,  each  ^O  «rO    No.  a.  Some  sise,  with  porcelain  knobs,  each        40 

BOOK^CAJR  BU7BJ8— Xancheatar's.  For  boya  and  girls,  Tory  popular,  two  sises,  each. ...        SO 

CAZZ'BJBZIiSftorTmcibBnr  Desks,  Taxied  styles,  sflvered, $t  to  3  80 

CLOCK  AJfD  &ZOBJS,  Combined.     Tlmby's 28  OO 

CltOCKS.Sat^obfKArSootoiyftSSm,  Drop  Octagon,  8 day 0  oO 

••Bound  Comer,"  Lever,  Bin.  dial... C  00 

ij0WPO8ITIOIf'PAjHJSB'^'  *  An  Bdueational  Kovslty  "*-9  Noa..  per  quire 40 

CJtATO  AS—** Eurekm."    Dustless  and  economical  (somewhat  like  Tale),  per  100 80 

Chalk  fh>m  Waltham,  per  groas,  40  ots. :  Colored,  per  gross 1  8€ 

CBATOy-HOLBEM.    Just  iuTented  and  patenled,  each »8 

OBOQVJST*    Complete  set,  and  book.  In  box— excellent  style  for  schools. « 10  00 

CVBB-BOOT  BLOCK*    m  neat  paper  box 73 

B^SKS  AJfJD  8BTTJBJS8  •«  on  Fhysiologioftl  Principles.''    (See  niuatrated  Circular.) 

OTUKAariO  APrABATU8^ryom\>i)aiB,  Blngs,  dubs,  Wands,  etc. : 

DuKB-fixLLs.— Noa.  1  and  3.    For  boys  and  girls,  per  pair ao 

No.  8.  For  ladies  and  youth,  per  p«lr,  75  cts.  No.  4.  For  men,  per  pair 78 

Haxd-Bxhob.  —No.  1.  For  boTS  and  girls,  per  pair,  15  ets.  No.  3,  For  men  and  women,  per  pr.  78 

IMUAN  CLOUS.— Four  sixes  short  clubs,  and  four  of  long.    Per  pair $1  78  to  0  OO 

WAiros.—Elght  plain  equal  £mos,  each,  80  ots.    Same,  with  metallic  balls,  each 78 

GLOBES,  an  kinds  and  aises.    See  "Special  (Seographleal  list" 

INK'  WMLL8--SbiamoodL*9,   Xron,  Uned  with  glsss,  patent  locking  oorer,  doa 8  80 

Britannia,  lined  with  glass,  per  doxen 8  OO 

neaarj  gkss  sockets,  per  dos.  $1.  t   Japaned  iron  eoTers,  for  same. 00 

Wlllud'a  sealed  metallio,  per  dozen ;9  OO 

l.^JC-rJPATS-^BoarleU'sPat«itforfllling  mk-weUs,  etc,  each *J8 

*'  KiyBBB  GABTJEy  BLOCKS,"  iriXhvtHtti&taB,  vet  basi 180 

UAB  AKJ>  CUABT  SVPPOUT.  Adjustable  to  every  sice  of  Haps  sad  Charts.  Patent'd.lO  OO 

8ame,madeof  Black  Walnut 1^  00 

JMrS2>^£i8—l!or  rewards,  ailrered,  now  and  appropriate  designs,  each 28 

MtCBOBCOJPBS,  No.  1.  Simple  brass  mount'dadjustablomagnlilor.  for  Botany,  Geology, etc   1  80 

No.  3.  Compound  for  minute  or  mounted  oojects,  pliers  and  glassesjln  box  8  OO 

MOXTOE8  (30),  for  Sohool-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  in  packet 78 

tnrLTIPLICATION  ir^JvZ-CMie2>«,  90  inches  by  36  inches 78 

If  fTJfJFJK^r  J-£^JIf£JS,  superior  st^le,  100  balls,  ^1  j9J.:    Same  144  balls 1  80 

•«  OBJECT-  tE ACHING  BLOCKS  '^-63  Forms  and  Solids,  in  box 3  98 

SLATE-PENCIL  SELABPENEU,  sel^sharpening,  very  simple lO 

SLATING,  **E  UHEKA  LIQ  UI1>"  (Hungers),  for  making  an  enduring  and  unrivalled 

Slatu  Subvaob  on  old  or  new  iMards  and  wall,  per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  aq.  ft). . . .    8  00 

SLATEB  LEAVES^  convenient  and  economical,  per  100 8  OO 

SLATE  BUBBEJIS,  to  erase  without  water.— No.  1.  Per  100,  $3. :  No.  3.  Larger  per  100.  .10  OO 

SPELLiyfJ'STJCKS,  or  •*  Word-making"  Sticks  for  PrimariiLns,  escU 28 

Fonts  of  letters                     on  eardrboard,  for  samo,  in  box  ^4 

SENTENCE-STICKS,  for  Primarians  "to  buildup  sentences  *' :fA 

Bets  of  small  words,  on  card-board,  for  ssme,  in  box 8ti 

rirJ?BJrOirXT«Bi9-Fahrwih«ltScal»-of  very  best  make 9  Si* 

irOJBD-C^R]>5,fbr««01^|eetTeadiiac"  900  common  names,  in  box •  1  8€ 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
And  Sold  generally  by  School-Fuxnishlng  HonseB. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 


HAVE  JUST.  RECEIVED 


Two  Full  Cargoes  of  the  Tmest  N6*  Crftp^  Ttea*." 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS  D7  s&ip  Col^.en  Slsts.  1 12,000 'HALF  CHESTS 'dt  sliip  feeo.  SMloa. 


In  addition  to  ihe?e  lar^e  car^'oes  of  Black  ar.d 
Japcm  Teas,  the  Company  iirty.  fnn-iniitiv  rccciviiiLT 
large  invoices  ol"  the  luio?»i  qiiri>it y  of  t  :irt?fi  Tcn^  fi-oju 
Iho  Moyuuc  district  of  China,  Vvhicu  urn  unrivailed 
for  fluciicss  and  dclicftcy  ol"  iljivor. 

To  Rive  our  rcaduii*  an  idea  of  tlie  proiltsi  nliirh 
have  uccu  made  in  tlic  Ten  trade,  wj  Avill  htart  wiih 
tl»«  American  Ikjusu.-.  loavin.'-  out  nf  the  Uicouut  cn- 
Uroly  the  profit*  oltJic  Cljiiu-sc  Inrior!*, 


ParticH  crcttinjr  tlicir  Teas  of  us  may  confidcntlv  rvHy 
r.pOM  ficitinj;  tliein  pure  and  frc>-*h,as  iJicy  come  direct 
fi;Mu  the  Cn>*tom  Houhc  storcf*  to  our  Wairchoupes. 

Wo.  warmiit  all  the  jror)fis  we  ^•t•M  to  jrive  entire  sat- 
iffriiMion.    If  they  are  not  Patiijlactory  thcj-  caii  be  re- 
.  turned  at  onr  expense  uithiii  :W  da'v-g,  and  liave  tlie 
'  money  rorini(l<*d. 

'     T  he  Conj]):]ny  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
'  fi-nin  tlieir  nfock,  vhieli  Tlicy  recommend  to  meet  the 


\vanl«  of  clubs.  Tliey  nrv.*  sold  at  cnrjjtr  prices,  tho 
snine  n«  the  Company  scU  thc-jn  In  New  York,  aa  the 
lij't  of  prices  will  t^how. 


lit.  The  American  hoii.-e  in  Clii'.ia  (»r  Jajjan  makes 
large  profits  on  their  t^ak-s  or  Hhi])meni*— tuid  ^'(>nH'. 
of  the  richest  retired  merchuMts  in  tlie  coTinny  liave 
made  tlicir  immense  ibrtiinen  tiirar.;;:ii  Uieir  houhCt«  in 
China. 

2d.  The  Banker  make*  laive  protU!«npon  the  for- 
eign exchau;^'e  used  in  liie  i>;.;elKi-e  c^'Teat. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a  ])roi;i  ol"  ."iO  to  !:a)  per  cent. 
In  many  ca^e:*. 

4lh.  On  its  arrival  here  It  is  Kold  hy  the  cMri:o,  nnd 
the  Purchaser  pcIIs  it  to  the  i^peciiiaior  in  invoiee-^  of.,  liimpi-iai  rtiiVeiA   Sfte*    OOi-     4T     fef  T<l   h4»at 

per  cent. 


Fn 


j^l  t»eril). 


PIUCE  LIST  OF  Ti:i\§.  . 
(Black),  70c.,  SOc\,  90q.^  |>c»t  $1  per  lb. 


;  I?lixc<l  fOrcen  and  liliick),  70c..'^86c., 


U   10. 


Brcakfaf«t  (Bisck);  gee., 
>OHt  $1  20  iver  11^ 


best 
OOe.,  $1, 


1  Tea 


}n1  25  p'T  lb. 
liOHiiir  IVvKon  (Crccn),  80c.,  90c.^  «1.  Si  10, 

beiHt  V(l  25  per  IK  •      -  •  *    '  ^ 

Unoolorc«l    Japan,  90c.,  $Il  $1  lOi    be»t 

JJ;I   25  prnlb. 
Guupuwder  (Green),  $1  i>5,  bc«t  $X  IfO* 


Coffees  Roasted  and  Ground  'Bally. 


5th.  The  Specnlnt<ir  n^o])*  it  to  iheWliole-al 
Dealer  in  line^  at  a  ]>if.tir  oflO  to  ir>  jht  cent. 

Cth.  The  \Vhole<:ile  Tra  Denl-r  >v]\>^  it  to  theAVhnV'- 
§ale Grocer  in  lott*  to  suit  his  tnule.  .it  a  jjioilt  ol" about 
10  percent. 

Till.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  t^eii-*  it  to  the  Keiail 
Dealer  at  a  proiil  of  l.j  to  "Sy  per  cent. 

SUi.  The  iteiailer  sells  it  to  tlu;  Consumer  ft>r  ATX  i      GKOUXT)  COFFER    ^Ic     2r>c    ;}<)c    Jl')C    bc«t  40c 
THE  rnoFiT  iiK  CAN  OKT  j  per  poll Uil.    n()tels,'t^.-iloonlCBoa'rdin^-lioiWe  Keep-' 

When  yon  have  added  to  th.-sc  i:i<niT  proHtr?  ««*  i  ens  au.l  Families  who  u^e  lar-o  quauiiticj  of  Cofiee, 
many  brokerages,  eairaj^.s  storages  eoopora-.-s  -imi  |  ,..,,^  ,.c..nomi/.e  in  that  aitiHe  by  li^in-  our  FRENCll 
waste,  and  add  tlie  (ii-.L'inal  COS!  .ti'.hene.'i,  II  w.l!  be  hiiji^vKFAST  and  DINXKU  COFFKE,  vluch  we 
perceived  what  the.  Consumer  has  to  pay.  And  tiow  i  ..^i  ,,f  .^^^.  i^w  T,ric-o  of  '.'Jki.  per  pound,  and  warrant 
we  proi)0-e  to  i?how  niiy  we  can  teil  so  vety  imicu  ,  ,o  -ive  perfect  satisfaction, 
lower  than  other  dealers.  "^  

We  proi)Ofe   to  no  aw.ny  v.-irh  all   ib.c 


s,  (:>iv\:\i:v< 

•xeipt 


profits  and  broL 

and  waste,  with  iln 

paid  for  pureiiasiii; 

and  Japan,  one  ca 

selves,  wiii<*h.  on  our  l:ir;r«;  s; 

By  our  system  ol"  suiJplyiii-  Clubs  tl 
COtintry,  Con^unlel•s  in  all' pots  of  llii> 
can  receive  their  Tea>»  at  the  sr.mc  pr 


v;)ni>us 

,  ^toraL'0'-,  eoo]).-ium'?* 

1  ol' :\  •iiiiiil  e(.:iiiiii>^loii  ■ 

jrre-poiuli  iit-^  in  Chiia  ■ 

ajfe.  iu:(l  a   siuall   profit   to   onr-  ' 

will  amply  pay  us.      | 

•li^hoit  Ilio 

uiu-d  stales  , 

,'s.  with  ilio 


EDWAiiO',  St.  Lawkknce  Co.,  N.  Y.,  I 
June  :i,  lS<r:.  ^  f 

TuK  Gr.KAT  A:*!>:i:irAV  Tkx  PoMPAto-. 

"A  (Ic  :;:;  Vesey  Slrem.  Nvw  York. 
Dr.A^t  Sin-^— I  herewith  sViul  you  another  order  for 
T<'a.    "'he  last  wa«  duiy  reeeive<l.  and  ^ivcn  general 
STiisrhetion.    Af  lonir  ns  you  si'tid  nei  Ptich  pr>nd  Tea, 


email  additional  expense  of  transpori'aiioii.a^  I iion^'h  I  >•"»  J"«>y  expect  a  continnntim»  ttf  oor  patronage, 
they  bought  them  at  our  \\areIi(.useM  in  the  city.  j  ^Idp  tins  as  the  othor.  ajul  obli:/ 


fc>ome  parties  inquire  of  us  how  tln'V  shall  pioceod  } 
to  «;ct  uj)  a  Cinh.     The  ansv.  er  is  ^il"uply  ihi-:    I.cL  | 
each  person  wishincj  to  jo-.n  in  a  <.'luh  say  Ii');v  mueli 
Tea  or  Coliec  he  wanis,  iunl  seieet  the  kind  and  {u  ice 
from  our  Trice  List,  a>-  lialdi-^iuu  in  tlie  ])aper  «»r  in  i 
our  circulars.    "Write  the  i'a;nes.  kmcls.  and  .''mounts  ) 
plainly  on  tho  lifT,  as  seen  in  the  Ciiii)  (;!(!<•;•  in  jm.-m  ' 
colum'n,  and  wln-n  the  Club  is  e.onii->lete.  soid  It  to  u«  ' 
by  mail,  and  we  willjiut  eacli  iiniiy's  ;^'o.m1s  in  ;-ep:»iiUe 
packai^ei*,  ajid  mark  the  najue  upiUi  them.  \\  iili  the  i 
coat,  »o  there  need  be  no  c<ii!!'u;;oii  in  tlieir  ui-  trl'mi- 
lion — each  party  ^jettiuir  e.K:)e;ly  v.na!  he  or(l'.T>*.  and  i 
no  more.     The  cost  of  transporljtiou  the  meinlnMs  ' 
can  divide  ecpiitahly  anion^'  inmiM'lM-s.  j 

Parlies  sendiji;,'  Club  (»r^o!iier  onler.-*  Tories*'-  thati 
thirty  dollars,  had  better  send  Fo:-l-<.nire  D-jifts  m- \ 
money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  cx^jj-umi  ofrol 
lections  by  ex})ress;  but  lar;.;ei 
ward  by  cxpre^s.  to  collect  on  di'iiver- 


Your  Ob  t  fcervant.         JJAVJD  C*  WcKEB. 

4  lbs.  Japan.. J.  Ilavcna.  Jtl  |il  5*....$5  00 

5  dr..      do do.       ..at     '  ^  -  

1  do.   (innpowdcr t!o.       ..at. 

1  fio.    Japan S.  C"urtia...at 

'.id'}.   V<  unc^  lly^on thy      ..at 

1  (jo.   .lajKui,..! N.  hha\v»..ut 

And  Ibtci  i:  oJhers. 

Total 

X  15. 


I  fhb.. 

.   500 

1  r,o. . . 

.    1  50 

1  X>5.., 

.   1  %'> 

i  O)... 

.    200 

1  oj.,. 

.   100 

..$51  03 


—  Ail  viliaires  and  tov^ns  wlivre  a  Jarj:jc  number 
re-lde.  by  (ivf'binn  to.r>-;lier,  can  reduce  tho  copt  ol 
tlieir  'i'ean  and  CotVi-.-H  about  on(?-third  <be8lde» 
the  l':\pro>»«  <'!iariio^).  by  wndin^'  cUrtctly  ta 
•'Tlie  iirr.i'  Anievlran  Tea  Comi)anv."' 

IllClVAKIC  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  thcm- 

■-eives  as  Inanehes  of  our  l^staldij^liment,  or  copy  our 

&  'v.c  will  K-V'  t  »inn>o  either  wh(^lly  or  in  ]>nrr.  as  they  are  l»oqtis  or 


Hereafter  we  will  8ond  a  coniplinien'!arv  ])ruka!'e  T(i  eo-e,  aiiihori/.e  the  uae  of  our  name 
the  party  L'ettin;;  up  the  Ci.ib.  O.ir  prorftn  are  srnnH.  *  •  i"»)f"r  OFFICP^  OJiDKlfS  and  Drafts  matce  payable 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  a'.lord,  V.'e>ei  d  lo  th«>  order  of  'j'he  (Jreat.  American 'I'ca  Cc(pi^ji|iy. 
DO  complimentary  packu^'c  fur  tiubs  of  less  tuiui  .j^o.  l^l'iiri*!  ^Atlerw  aii4  O(lor»  to  , ,        .    *  /       ,  , 

THE  GREAT  A^IISFaCJAN  TEA  CO^ 

31  &-  33  VESEY  STItEET,  NEW  YQ»K. 

PosT-orricE  Uux  5<M3,  Ntw^oiiu  en  v. 


TEACJHBR^-Vbt. '  1 7. 


bm^i^Y— Vol.  5. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 


AND 


American  Educational  MontUi^Y: 


DRVOTID  TO 


V  ■■:>■;■ 


I     .      .        •. 

Popular  Instruction  and  Literature. 


JUNE,    i868f. 

I 

CONTENTS. 


•  1        '.     » 


"TheTeacheriatheSdiool^....^,  A  Dooai.  209 

The  SopfraMkHi  of  Aniiammfiti  in  CoU<|tt. 

Whittemore  Tttfts.  aia 

OnamMOaA  Notei.— X.   IVoiMminal    Ad- 
jectiTCi  and  Adverbs S.  W/ Whitney.  214 

State  of  Education  in  tlio  Vvnf  OBiitofy'. .  w .  aitf 

Oainftg  the  Attention. . . . . .  John  S.' Hart.  2*4 

The  Smith  Pamily.— Chapter  VII.  Terminua. 

R.  W.  Hume.  226 

Ait»Reciipcni4«c  A|eat.^..Julj«KatML  227 
•Busarici.....^. Alexander &0S1.  229 

'CompuWjr  location  ...'.'.•* [ 431 

WBefrfnthf  Schools  Fail,... w 232 


The  Mother*!  InilMneir  • 


PAoa 
»3S 


Editorial Cqi^retpondence;     .-   ,[    ^ 

Salomon  Munk — Royal  Rhymes  ..*.'..!.   236 

Educational  Intelllience.  '  •*  *  '.      ^' 

Rhode  Island— Maryland— Wdft«€a^iB4ia 

--^ootgi»--'WiMQns»j»-^Ipvi»rrMM^««!«t« 
^-^Dakotoi-r-£^gl^Qd.-w^ap\ay  etc,  .^. . . « .  237 

Iist<ifState«o4T«rat9r«|lS<;ikfo^Ofto^.  H3 

Current  PuMkatibns.  •    ^    '  ^  - '  ^^  • 

Oeogh<J»hy;  OAWjf,  'K«ldln|,^<i  .».'..,'*.  243 

Science  and  the  Arts. — FreserVa^onoy^o^ks 
— Human  Fossils— f^ainf  *h^'  ^ainp- 
iQccluaion  of  HydrogeA  ^as>y  Meteoric 
Xron-rSpeOrum  of  a  Bcss^mejr  Converter 
— FlucMrinc, «t<. ,,,,,/. » *..  -^.,, ,.../..  *47 


.14  B^ND  St.,  New  York. 


tfrfcv  per  Annttnu 


Single  Numbers,  15  cts. 


RTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


JXDS  TO  SCMOOL  T^IBCITUXVB.    gPO  Oniiiflmtui,  C^»dM»  CMrOn^fto $1  9S 

(They  MTtt  tSttft  of  B#ct»ft-%en»iaf .  m4  ^iw»  •M^ds'*  lopmct  Bystooi.) 

AMITHMBTICAt  FOBMS  AKD  GJBOMBTMICJii  BOZtt^jT,  in  box 3  OQ 

BLACK'BOAJtnS,  wik  verftet  tlaU  tmfaee,  seatly  tamed,  ready  made  : 

Vo.  1.  Sise9feetbr8liMt $3  SO   Mo.  4.  SUe  8K  teet  by  4K  teat 9  30 

9.    "   aH'eetbySHfeet. S  93  5.    *<  4llB«tby6foet 19  OO 

t.   **   Smetbyifoet. 7  OO   A2iy liie to ordar, per eqiuure foot OO 

Same  alaea  in  blaok-walimt  tamea,  eaoh  board  extnk ....*   1  OO 

BL40K<3o*BDa»  SnaooAL,  fbr  ITathematlral  Geography,  ete.— See  **  Oeognphioal  Liat" 

HliACK'BOABD  RXfMBEHa: 

Xo.  0.  Sheepskin,  taiatt  aiie,  per  dauKk..$9  00  Ko.  8.  Lamb-aUo,  fine  long  bleached  wool  S  OO 
L  "         iMrahr  Bice,     <*        .».  3  OO  4.  Broaa^ifllEWandneat 3  oq 

ULACK-B OARB  S  lAPPO J{ T— Hammood'a.    Oompleto  and  aubatantiAl,  each O  00 

BLACK'BOAHB  BOIXTBBa  {or  MAI*  JPOIHTBBS), 

Vo.LFIain,length8fiK»nSKtoSft.,eaoh#0  30    No.  X  Same  alie,  with  ponelalnlmdbe,  etch       40 

BOOK'CAB BXKJttf— Uaacheater'a.  ¥pt  boiyi  «i<l  gtofa^  Tery  popular,  two  alsea,  each. ...        30 

CABZ^BBZZSttotTmcSMin'  Deaka,  Tarled  ai^lea,  aflTered, $1  tm  3  30 

CLOCK  AXB  GLOBE,   Combined.     Timby'a 33  OO 

C£<yClC5,  for  School-room  Walla,  Drop  Octagon,  8  day ^ 9  OO 

"Bovnd  OQr4er,'']40tir»  8lii. dlatt.  «• ^..:»....*<<-««.^.4 0  OO 

COUPOaiTION-rAPBB—' *An  Bdpcitional  VoVelty'»— 3  *»., W ^mte. 40 

CMATOAB^^ EorelA."    Doaaeaa  and  economical  (aomewbftt  like  Talc},  per  100 SO 

Ohalk  from  Waltham,  per  groea,  40  eta. :  Colored,  per  groaa 1  30 

CBATOIf'HOLBBB.    Jnat  inrented  and  patented,  each 33 

CBOOUBT.    Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box— excellent  atyle  forachoola 10  OO 

CUBB'BOOT  bLoCK.    In  neat  paper  box 73 

BK8K8  AJfB  SBTTBB8  *'  on  Fhyaiologioal  Prlnelplea."    (See  Ulnatrated  Clrcalar.) 

OTMNASTIO  ^PP^Jt^TlT^-pnmb-bellfl,  JUngvChilia.  Wanda,  eto.  i 

DuiCB-BlLLB.— Noa.  laiidl.-  'llat\ic^»xiAgti/^Vi^V^*..l 60 

Mo.  8.  FCr  ladiea  and  youth,  per  pair,  76  cth.  Mo.  4.  For  men,  per  peir 73 

HAinvfintOfl.  ~Mo.  1.  For  bova  and  girla.  per  pair,  7S  eta.  Mo.  9.  For  men  and  women,  per  pr.  73 

IXDXAW  CLVia.— Four  aizea  abort  cluba,  and  four  of  long.    Per  pair $1  73  f  O  OO 

WAnw.^nght  plain  equal  fiioea,  each.  80  ota.    Same,  with  metailio  balla,  each 73 

GLOBBSp^S^aSmvoAtiMm,    See  "Speofal OeqgmpMeal Uat" 

JiirJC-irjPXXS-Sherwood'a.   Iron,  lined  with  gtaaa,  patent  locking  oorer,  dos 3  30 

Britannie,  lined  with  glaaa,  perdoaen 3  OO 

HeaYyglaaaaooketa,per  dos.  ^1. :    Japaned  iron  coTera,  for  aame 90 

Willwd'a  aealed  metallic,  per  doaen 9  OO 

JJrjr.rir^:T;9-8ovAett'« Patent,  foe  AMlngbk-wolla.  etc,  e«h »«^ 93 

"JTJ^jD-BJI  O-AJir^JVJBIiO Cir«/' with  patterns,  per  box... ^ 1  30 

MAT  AKB  CUABT  SVJPJPOBT.  Adjustable  to  efery  aisi  eCMqia  MdCniArts.  VHmVd.lO  OO 

Same,  made  of  Black  Walnot....  v.. • ...,19  00 

BCXDALa—in  rewards,  silyerea,  new  and  impropriate  designa,  each 93 

jrXCBOJiCtfPJBidf.  Mo.L8implebrassmonnt'daajuatal)lettiagaiflar,filrBo«any,€kOlogy«eftB  1  30 

Mo.  a.  Gomyotmd  for  minute  or  mounted  ebjeota,  pliera  and  rTassesJn  box  3  OO 

jrOf2*OJ7i9  (10),  teSohool-room  Walla,  on  fine  card  boarda,  in  packet 777777.......        73 

MVXTIPZICATIOJr  WAZZ'CABBS,  10  Incbea by 96 faichaa \,,i^ 73 

jnrMXBAZ  JTJi^Jlurjr^iapetkiriftyle^lOOb^  $1  93,  i   Same  144 balls. X30 

^'  OBJBCT'TBACHiyG  BZOCK8'''-^FannkKxdSf)lUiKial)Oz 3  93 

aZATB^^MHroa  4tA:XJtP^iir£Jt^ietf«harpening,Tfryiimple lO 

§ZATIJfG,  "BVBEKA  ZIQ UIB"  (Mangers),  tat  making  an  enduring  and  unriTalled 

BbATB  Stnufios  on  old  or  new  boairda  and  wall,  per  toart  (qmaii  eovera  etent  l0Oa^  ft), . . .  ^  OO 

3ZATBJ>  £17^ riT^, coBrenlent and eoonomScal, per  KX> «....^«..  30O  • 

3ZATJB  BVJtBBBa,  to  oraae  without  #»ter.~Mo.  1.  Per  100.  #5. .-  Mo.  %  larger  per  100.. iO  OO 

8PBZZIKG'3TZCKH,at  •*  Word-tosllng "  Sticka  for  Prlmariani,  each...... 93 

Fonts  of  letterBandflgdres^oncard»board«tiir8ame>inbox 4 « 93- 

8ByTBirOB'STICKa,tca  ^rimMTitaA  ''tobuHdupsentencea".... 93 

Beta  of  small  words,  on  card-booid.  for  aamcinbox 30 

rjrJTJKJTOjrj^rSBiff— Fahrenheit  Scale-of  rery  beet  make 9  30 

irOJ{I>-CjiJlZ>i9>  for  ••Ol^eci  Teaching,"  aoo  common  namea,  in  box 1  30 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
And  Sold  generally  liy  School-Fumlshinc  Houses. 


This  ce'ebrated  Patent  is  constrncted  upon  purely  scientific  principles  inrolved  in  the  nse  of  /«w 
laUrai arches  or  ccmtf^cUioMJt  upon  tju  hack^  acting  in  opposition  to  the  usual  forward  arch  or  bowl  of  the 
pen,  ensuring  a  perfect  pen  in  tlie  important  particulars  of  strength,  elastkUy^  eventuu  ^ potmt^  aj^ 
smoothness  o/ execution. 

One  gross  in  twelve  contains  a  Scientific  Gold  Pen.    Sold  by  all  Stationers. 

One  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  and  Patent  Ink  Retaining  Pbnmoldbk  sent  by  mail,  pre- 
paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

A.  8.  BARNES  &  CO.,  1 1 1  and  1 13  "William  St.  N.  T. 
INVALUABLE   TO    COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS. 

'fValfrortli^s  Susiness  I»raotloo  ]>rai^er»  Patented  Feb.  18,  1868, 
introduced  the  neatest,  most  efficient,  and  economical  system  of  teaching  Business  Transactions  in  connec- 
tion with  Book-keeping;  Penmanship,  etc.,  yet  devised.  It  is  the  only  one  whose  operation  is  noiseless, 
easily  controlled  and  suited  to  any  kind  of  schools  or  number  of  pupils*  and  at  any  stage  of  the  course. 

Teachers,  witli  this  novel  and  unique  invention,  you  can  make  such  instruction  most  attractive,  success' 
fid  and  remunerative.    It  is  an  indispensable  companion  to  every  book-keeping  text-book,  to  ensure  the 
training  demanded  by  the  entire  business  community.    It  is  free  from  all  the  defects  and  annoyances  of 
previous  plans,  and  the  only  one  ever  awarded  a  patent 
Address  for  description  and  terms, 

C.  A.  WALWORTH, 

UTICA,  y.  Y. 

All  Interested  in  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  should  Lave  knowledge  of 
THE   GREAT  ADVANTAGES 

OP  THE 

NEW  AMEI^ICAN    SCHOOL    DESKS  AND  SETTEES, 

GEORGE    MUNGBR*9  PATENTS. 

I.  Thhik  Compobt— being  "  constructed  on  Physiological  Principles." 

II.  The  Folding  Sk\t,  with  its  varied  advantages. 

III.  Ths  Dovb-Tailbd  JoiNiicc  ov  THB  WooD  AND  Iron,  securiag  firmness,  and  Preventing  warp- 
ing and  checking.  ,    .  ,M         ,  .  ,       - 

IV.  Chkapnkss  of  TRAtrspoRTATiON— being  readily  and  securely  packed  flat,  as  ordmary  fireij;ht. 

V.  In  Appba«ancs  they  rival  all  other  School  Furniture  pow  known.  And  they  cost  no  more  than 
the  cheapest  styles.  , .       ,  .    .  ,     , 

^Sr  Send  for  Illustrated  Description.    Also  a  List  of  Articles  for  Every  School. 

J.  W.  SCHERMEBHOKH  &  CO ,  Hantifacturers, 

U  BOND  ST.,  Nm  Tarh. 


HALLS  GREAT  GEOLOGICAL  CHART. 

Size  6ft.  Gin.  by  5ft.,  finely  engraved  and  colored, 

ExhibiU  the  order  of  successive  strata  of  rocks  and  the  characteristic  fossils  which  have  given  the  key  to 
this  arrangement*  It  give»  the  appearance  if  a  section  were  made  from  the  surlhce  towards  tlte  centre  of 
the  earth,  exposing  the  edges  of  the  different  layers.  It  is,  in  fact,  such  representation  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  banks  of  many  rivers,  as  the  Niagara,  or  in  high  rocky  cliffs  of  lake  or  ocean  shores,  only  it  is  much 
more  extended. 

This  beautiful  Chart  was  prepared  by  Professor  Hall,  that  it  might  render  a  study  so  delightful  in  itself, 
and  so  practically  useful,  more  extensively  introduced,  and  more  easily  understood. 

Only  a  limited  number  were  produced  from  the  lithographic  stones.  The  subscribers  have  for  sale  a 
few  of  them,  fresh  and  perfect. 

Price,  Mounted  on  Goth  aid  Rollers,  SIS  CO  |  Wholesale  price  to  Teachers. — 0X3  DO 

Key  to  Hall's  Geological  Chart 1  OO 

J.  W.  8CHEKXEBH0RN  &  CO., 

14  Bond  St,  Hew  Tork. 


Model  Text  Books, 

PUBLLSHBD  BT 

IVISON,    PHINNEY,    BLAKEMAN    4   CO., 

4:7   and  49   Greene    Street,   New    York. 


Ko  Sbrtm  of  School  Books  ever  oflfered  to  the  pnbtle,  have  attained  so  wl:le  a 
•trcnlatioa  hi  to  abort  a  time,  or  received  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  so  many  compe- 
tent and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  this.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  their  publications  are  ttie  following,  vue.  : 

TDK  UWioN  Rbadbrs  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  Series  of  AANDEUS'  READERS* 
They  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and  iliostrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 
The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers  gained  In  circnlation,  for  the  year 

ending  Janaarv.  1866,  over  the  preceding  year. Tff ,3 1 0  vols. 

And  the  year  encling  January,  1R67,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 11  ff  «3f>6  vols. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  stHl  larger  increase  of ^ . . .  3  4/S  ,000  vols. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Series  is  held 
by  the  tdmcaHomal  men  of  the  comtry. 

Robinson's  Complete  Mathematical  Series. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete, 
scientific  and  practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the 
wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and 
Colleges. 

This  Series  has  already  acquired  a  circulation  of  nearly  half  a  million,  and  are  rapidly 
increasing. 

KERL'S    NEW    SERIES    OF    GRAMMARS. 

For  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis,  for 
fk^shness,  scientific  method  and  atllity,  this  Series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivalled  by  any 
other  yet  published.  ,^.  n.,-u..^-co_.^rvrc,^-ur-an^-^ 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS, 

Used  in  NI!f  E-TBNTHB  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States.  Officially  adopted 
and  used  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States.  Taught  in  all  the  Commercial 
Colleges.    Over  oue  mtlflou  sold  annually. 

Webster's   School    Dictionaries. 

NEW  EDITIONS,  finely  lUuatrated. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  only  National  standard  authority  in 
Orthography,  Defiiiltton,  and  Pronunciatiou.  At  least  KorR-pivrBs  of  all  the  School 
Books  published  in  this  country  own  WKBsncB  as  their  standard ;  and  of  the  remainder, 
few  acknowledge  cany  standard. 

SPEirOEEIAN  DOUBLE  ELASTIC  STEEL  PENS. 

They  are  used  in  all  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  Ukitbd  States,  and 
pronounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Correspondents  the  Best  Peits 
MBUulkclttrcd. 

4^  Teaohers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  ta  correspond  with  ns  freely,  and  to  send  Tor 
our  Descriptive  Catalooce  and  Circular,  which  will  be  promptly  sent  upon  application. 

4^  Liberal  terms  given  on  Books  furnished  for  Examination  or  Introduction. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

4T  and  40  Greene  Street,  New  York. 


Attractiye  and  Useful  Books  for  Teachers. 

AGASSI2rS  WORKS. 

Mlctliods  of  Study  In  Natural  IXlstory.    By  LouUAgassiz.    itoI.    i6mo. 
Cloth,  $1.75. 
"  The  knowledge  which  it  imparts  so  paoefuDy,  is  of  the  most  interesting  character,  and  is  enforced  by 
apposite  and  praciical  illustration.     A  more  delightful  scientific  work  we  have  never  chanced  to  encounter ; 
and  we  therefore  cordially  commend  it  to  all  classes  of  readers.    They  will  herein  meet  Minerva,  not 
^  crowned  and  awful  in  icy  dignity,  but  gentle-browed  and  smiling  as  she  reaches  forth  the  golden  sheaf  of 
knowledge."— A>»  York  Albion. 
**  Never  before  has  science  been  so  completely  populariaed."— PAiAidSr^iUis  Preu, 

OeolOfiploal  l^lcetolies*  By  Loois  Agassis.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  fine  Por- 
trait. I  vol.  i6mo.  Cloth,  $2.35. 
"  The  topics  of  this  volume  are  such  as  to  arrest  the  attention  they  will  be  sure  to  reward,  namely : 
•America  the  Old  World,'  *The  Silurian  Beach,*  *Thc  Fern  Forests  of  the  Carboniferous  Period,' 
•  Mountains  and  their  Origin,*  *  The  Growth  of  Continents,*  *  The  Geological  Middle  Age,'  '  The  Tertiary 
Age,  and  its  Characteristic  Animals,*  *  The  Formation  of  Glaciers,*  *  Infernal  Structure  and  Progression  of 
Glaciers,'  and  '  External  Appearance  of  Glaciers.'  The  style  of  these  eseay»  is  dear,  the  information  such 
as  to  stimulate,  as  well  as  enlighten,  the  mind,  and  the  illustrations  serve  as  good  aids  to  the  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  text" — Boston  Transcript, 

A.  •Toximey  in  Srazll.  By  Professor  and  Mrs.  Louis  Agaasaz.  With  eidit  fnU-page 
Illustrations,  and  numerous  smaller  ones,  from  Photographs  and  Sketches,  x  vol  Sva  Qoth,  I5.00; 
Half  Cal^  |8.oa 

"  The  publication  of  the  results  of  the  observations  of  the  greatest  living  naturalist,  a  man  so  eminent 
and  accurate  m  all  the  various  branches  of  natural  science,  on  so  larre  and  rich  a  field  as  Brazil,  is  an 
important  event  in  the  scientific  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  travel  ever  published,  and  will  be  found  of  gnat  interest  to  all  classes." — Boston 
Traveller. 

"  The  present  volume  iwssesses  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  richness  of  its  details  concerning  the 
manners  and  customs,  social  life,  and  natural  scenery  of  Brazil,  its  animated  and  often  picturesque  narrative, 
and  the  graceful  freedom  and  simplicity  of  its  style."— AVw  York  Tribunt, 

ARNOLD,  OF  RUGBY. 

"Xlie  ILiire  and  C*oi*]*e8j>ondenee  of  rriiomas  ^iniold*  X>«  !>•» 

late  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School.     By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,    a  vols.     lamo.    CIotK  |2»oa 
"He  will  strike  those  who  study  him  more  closely  as  a  complete  character-^complete  in  its  union  of 

moral  and  Intellectual  gifts,  and  in  the  steady  growth  and  development  of  \iQ^.  ^London  Quarterly 

Review. 
**  It  is  worth  any  man's  while,  and  is  especially  desirable  for  evenr  teacher  and  preacher,  to  become 

familiar  with  the  secrets  of  Dr.  Arnold's  power  and  success.    The  volumes  are  largely  occupied  with  his 

fiimiliar  private  letters,  in  which  the  simplicity  and  robust  piety  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  tenderness  and 

depth  of  his  human  affections  are  best  exhibited.''— i>rnns^7$«/i^i?//M^/r0A.  ^ 

MArrHKW  ARNOLD'S  CRITICISMS. 

XS^says  In  Oritlolcini.    By  Matthew  Arnold,    z  voL    i6mo.    $2.oa 

"  There  is  nothing  sectarian,  nothing  narrow,  nothing  exclusive  in  his  discussions.  He  gives  a  noble 
example  of  the  exercise  of  criticism,  according  to  his  own  definition  of  the  term,  as  a  disinterested  endeavor 
to  learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is- known  and  thought  in  the  world."— iVl  K.  Tribune. 

WHEELERS  DICTIONARY  OF  FICTION. 

A.  l>letlonary  o^  the  IVotod.  Sanies  of  notion  1   Including,  also. 

Familiar  Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Eminent  Men,  etc    By  William  A.  Wheeler.    Kevised 

Edition,     i  vol.     lamo.    $2.50. 

This  Dictionary  is  a  work  of  venr  great  value  and  interest  both  to  teachers  and  general  readers.    It 

explains  many  of  the  allusions  so  frequently  occurring  in  modern  literature — the  names  of  the  Greek, 

Homan,  Norse,  and  Hindu  Mythologies ;  noted  fictitious  Persons  and  Places,  so  interwoven  with  the  best 

recent  literature  of  England  and  America,  and  those  of  most  geneial  interest  in  the  literature  of  other 

modem  nations  ;  Nicknames  of  eminent  characters  in  political  and  literary  history,  and  those  applied  to 

parties  and  sects. 

GREENERS    HISTORICAL    VIEWS. 
Kistorloal  ITleinra  of  tlie  iiLmerloan  ne^olntf  on*    By  G.  W.  Greene 
I  voL     i6mu.    f  1.5a 

"  The  work  of  a  patriotic  scholar,  whose  mental  discipline  prevents  him  from  indulging  in  any  vague 
inferences.  Each  salient  topic  of  the  Revolution  is  treated  by  itself.  There  are  chapters  on  the  Causes, 
the  Congress,  the  Army,  the  Diplomacy,  the  Finances,  and  the  Literature  of  the  epocn.  We  do  not  think 
any  reader  of  insight  can  fail  to  clarify  and  emplia«ze  bis  knowledge  of  the  Revolution  by  the  perusal  of 
ihese  Historical  Views." — The  Nation. 

"  The  detached  pictives  of  that  grand  movement  are  each  a  close,  accurate,  scholarly  study  of  some  par- 
ticular aspect,  and  produce  a  more  clearly  defined  impression  than  any  mere  narrative  could." — Pxor. 
JuusoN  Smith,  in  the  Independent. 

%*  For  Sale  by  aQ  Booksellers.    Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers. 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Boston. 

And  68  Bleeeitr  Street,  ITew  Tori. 


New  and  Standard  Works 

PUBLISHED   BY 

S.  B.  WILLS,  mB  @ir<»adlwa^,  (H.  \f. 

NETV  ra Y©I0GN0M:Y  I  or,  f^iffnis  of  Oliafaotcr— As  mani- 
fested through  Temperament  and  exteinal  forms,  and  espedally  in  the  Human  Face  Divine.  With 
more  than  i,ooo  illustrations.  By  S.  K.  Wells.  In  volume  of  nearly  x,ooo  pages,  lumdsomely  bouud. 
Price  in  muslin,  ^5 ;  heavy  calf,  |8 ;  Turkey  morocco  gilt,  $10. 

Ilydropatlllo  ISnoy-olopoodlA.  A  complete  System  of  Hydropathy  and  Hygiene, 
embracing  Anatomy,  illustrated :  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body ;  Hyeienic  Agencies  and  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Health  ;  Dietetics  and  Cookery;  Theory  and  Practice  of  1  reatment ;  Special  Pathology 
and  Hydro-Therapeutics,  including  the  Nature,  C  auses,  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  all  known 
Diseases ;  Application  to  Surgical  Diseases,  to  Midwifery  and  the  Nursery.     By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D. 

rriio  ISmpliatic  X>laflrlott  1  or,  Tlie  New  TesUment  in  Greek,  with  a  Literal  Interlinear 
Translation,  and  a  New  Version  in  English.  An  interesting  and  valuable  work.  In  plain  binding, 
$4,  extrii  fine  $5. 

"Weaver's  "Worlds  for  the  Young ;  comprising  "  Hopes  and  Helps,"  "  Aims  and  Aids,*'  and 
*' Ways  of  Life."    By  Rev.  G.  S.  Weaver.    lUrgevoL    ^3.oa 

rriie  Principles  of'  Pliy-slolOfiry  applied  to  the  Preser>'ation  of  Health,  Improve- 
ment of  Physical  and  Mental  Education.    By  A.  Combe,  M.D.    $1.75. 

nCreatles  on.  Food  and.  X>lety  with  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  Suited 
for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive  Organs ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Metropolitan  and  other  Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  etc. 
With  index  complete.    By  Jonathan  Pereira,  M.D.    Edited  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D.    I1.75. 

Oratory— 49acred  and  ISeonlar  |  or,  The  Extbmpoxaneous  Spp.akbk.  In- 
cluding the  Chairman's  Guidb.  By  Wm.  Pittenger,  with  an  Introduction  by  Hon.  John  A.  Bing- 
ham. A  clear  and  succinct  Exposition  of  the  Rules  and  Methods  of  Practice  by  which  Readiness 
in  the  Expression  of  Thought  may  be  acquired,  and  an  acceptable  style,  both  in  composition  and 
gesture  obtained,    f  1.50. 

Xiire  In  tlie  West  |  or,  Igltorles  or  tlie  Mississippi  "Valley. 
With  List  of  Land  Offices,  useful  to  all  going  West  By  N.  C.  Meeker,  Agricultvral  Editor  of  the 
AVtcr  y^rk  Tributu.    |a.oo. 

Olllldren — Their  Management  in  Health  and  Disease.  A  Descriptive  and  Practical  work  ;  a  Guide 
for  Families  and  Physicians.    By  Joel  Shew,  M.D.    I1.75. 

Tile  OonHtlt\ltlon  €>T  ACan  Considered  in  Relation  to  External  Objects.  By  Geoiige 
Combe.    This  is  the  only  authorized  American  edition.    Revised.    I1.75. 

Family  Oymnaslnm..  With  numerous  Illustrations;  containing  the  most  improved 
methods  of  applying  Gymnastic,  Calisthenic,  Kinesipathic,  and  Vocal  Exercises  to  the  Development 
of  the  Bodily  Oreans,  the  Invigoration  of  their  Functions,  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  cure  of 
Diseases  and  Detonnities.    Intended  for  Home  Instruction.    By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.    $i.75- 

Iland-noolcs.  "  How  to  Write,"  «  How  to  Talk,"  "  How  to  Behave,"  and  "  How  to  do 
Buuness,"  in  one  large  volume.    Indispensable.    Ia.35. 

3L«n>rary  o*f  llffesmerlsm  and  I*syoliolofipy,  Comprising  the  Philosophy  of 
Mesmerism,  Clairvoyance,  and  Mental  Electricity ;  Fascination,  or  the  Power  of  Charming ;  The 
Macrocosm,  or  the  World  of  Sense:  Electrical  Psychology,  the  Doctrine  of  Impressions  ;  The  Science 
of  the  Soul,  treated  Physiologically  and  Philosophically.  Two  volumes  complete  in  one.  Illus- 
trated.   $4. 

.2Elsop's  ITal^leSy  Elegantly  Illustrated  :  new  Pictorial  Edition  ;  full  of  Beautiful  Engravings  on 
tinted  paper :  a  handsome  present ;  cloth,  gilt,  only  $1.00. 

Pope's  l^ssay  on  Afan— With  Notes.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Gilt,  bevelled  boards. 
Companion  vol.  to  the  above.    Best  Edition,  Price  ;|z.i 

Tne  IWfifllt  TVord  In  tlie  Ille^llt  I*laoe,  A  Pocket  Dictionary  of 
Synonyms,  Technical  Terms,  Abbreviations,  Forei^;?}  Phrases,  etc  Sold  WhoSesale  and  Retail  by 
aU  newsmen  and  booksellers,  and  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  by  the  Publisher,  on  receipt  of  price.   75  cents. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  AND  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED- 

Devoted  to  Ethnology,   Physiology,  Phrenology,  Psychology,  Sodalogv,  Education,  Art,  Literature, 
with  Measures  to  Reform,   Elevate,  and  Improve  Mankind  Physically,  Mentally,  and  Spiritually. 
S.  R.  Wblls,  Editor. 
TsRMS.— A  new  Volume,  the  47th,  commenced  with  the  January  number.    Published    Monthly,  in 
quarto  form,  at  $3.00  a  year  in  advance.    Sample  numbers,  sent  by  first  post,  30  cents.    Clubs  of  ten  or 
more,  |3.oo  each  per  copy,  and  an  extra  copy  to  agent.    Clergymen  and  Teachers  supplied  at  Qub  rales. 
We  have  all  works  pertaining  to  that  subject  to  which  we  are  especially  devoted,  namely,  the  '*  Science  of 
Man,"  including  Phrenology,  Phvsiognomy,  Ethnology.  Psychology,  Physiology,  Anaiomv,  Hygiene,  Die- 
tetics, Gymnastics,  etc    Also,  all'  Standard  Works  on  Phonography,  Hydropathy,  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
generally.    Enclose  Stamus  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Terms  to  Agents.    Address, 

S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 

889  Broadway,  New  York, 


Model  Text  Books, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


ELDEEDQ-E  &  BEOTHEE. 

17  and  19  South  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Ta  whom  att  letters  of  enquiry^  or  relaimg  to  hUroduction  may  be  addressed. 


A  NEW  EDITION  _0F  THE  CLASSICS. 

CHASE  &  STUART'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES 

BDITBD  BY 

THOMAS  CHASE,  A.M.,  Profewor  of  Cassical  Literature,  Haverford  Coll^; 
GEORGE  STUART,  A.M^  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language,  Cential  High  School,  PhiL 
R^ffrencesio — "Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,"  and  "Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.'* 


Oeosa^s  Commentaries,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
Lexicon,  Geocraphical  Index,  etc  Price  ^1.25,  by 
mail,  poet  paid. 

Virffil'a  .^5«neid,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Metrical 

Index,  Remarks  or  Classical  Versification,  Index  of 

Proper  Names,  etc    Price  I1.50,  by  mail,  post  paid. 

Grateful  for  the  flattering  reception  accorded  to  Prof. 

Stuart's  edition  of  Caesar,  the  Publishers,  in  compliance 

with  the  expressed  wish  of  Teachers  from  almost  every 

State^  present  the  Second  Edition,  improved  by  the 

addition  of  a  Lexicon  and  Geograpnical  Index.    This 

series  needs  only  to  be  known  to  insure  its  general  use ; 

in  beauty  of  mechanical  execution,  it  surpasses  any 

Oasaical  series  extant,  while  the  purity  of  tne  text,  ju- 

dicious  arrangement  of  the  notes,  and  the  low  price  at 

which  the  volumes  are  sold  are  important  advantages 

which  Teachers  will  not  £ul  to  recc>gnize. 

The  TouniE  Student's  Oompeaion ;  or,  Ele- 
menuiy  Lessons  and  Exerdsej  m  Translating  from 
English  into  French. 
A  first  book  in  French,  designed  to  aid  beginners  in 

that  branch  of  study.    Simple,  pro^ssiv^  and  piac- 

tical.    Few  precepts  and  much  practice.    Price,  by  mail, 

postpaid,  ^i.oa 

Msrtlndale's  Histonr  of  the  United  States. 

The  unprecedented  success  which  ha&  tttended  the 

publication  of  this  work  is  the  best  recommendation 

of  its  merit 

More  than  Twenty  Thoiisand  Copies  were  sold 
during  the  past  year.  With  this  book  tLe  pupil  can,  in 
a  single  acnool  term,  obtain  as  complete  a  knowledi(e 
of  the  history  of  our  country  as  nas  heretofore  re- 
quired years  of  study.  To  teachers  who  are  preparing 
fer  exammation,  it  is  invaluable.  Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60C    Per  dosen,  by  express,  I5.40. 

The  Model  Deflner,  with  sentences  showing  the 
proper  use  of  works— an  Elementary  work  contain- 
»gT)efinitions  and  Etymolcwy  for  the  Little  Ones. 
By  A.  C.  Webb,  Prinapal  orZane  Street  Grammar 
School,  Phila.    Price,  1^  mail,  post-paid,  25^ 

The  Model  IStymolonr,  with  sentences  showing  the 

^nal) 
By  A.  C."  Wei 
Zane  Street  Grammar  School,  Phila.    Price  by  mail. 


correct  use  of  words,  and  a  Key  giving  the  Analysis 
^r  w__i._L  ^_      «_  ^  ^  WEBB,  PrindpaJ  of 


Parker's  Grammar  of  the  Sn^lish  Tiangiinjge, 

Based  upon  an  Analysis  of  the  En|^lish  Sentence. 
With  copious  Examples  and  Exerases  in  Parsing, 
and  the  Correction  of  False  Syntax,  and  an  Appen- 
dix containing  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Lists  of  Peculiar  and  Excepticti&l  Forms.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  and  thoM  who  write. 
By  Wm.  Henry  Parkbr,  Principal  of  Ringgold 
Grammar  School,  Phila.    Pi  ice,  by  mail,  post  paid, 

A  Manual  of  mooatlon,  founded  upon  the  Phil- 
osophy of  tlie  Human  Voice,  with  Classified  Illus- 
trations, sufixested  Ly  and  arranged  to  meet  the  Prac- 
tical Difficulties  of  Instruction,  by  M.  S.  Mitcheli.. 
The  great  need  of  a  w6rk  of  this  kind  suggested  its 

preparation,  and  the  compiler  has  given  so  thorough  a 

treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  leave  nothing  further  to 

be  desired.    Price  $1.50. 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  No.  1,  for  the  use  of 

Schools.  Containing  a  Record  of  Attendance,  Punc- 
tuality, Deportment,  Orthography,  Reading,  Pen- 
manship, Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Practical  Arith- 
metic, Gec^raphv,  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History, 
and  several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enumera- 
ted.   Price,  ^3.50^  by  Express. 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  Na  2,  for  the  use  of 

High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries.  Con- 
taining a  Record  of  all  the  Studies  mentk>ned  in  Roll 
Book,  No.  X,  together  with  Elocution,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Composition,  French,  Latin,  JPhilosophy, 
Physiology,  and  several  blanks  for  special  studies 
not  enumerated.    Price,  fo.50^  by  Express. 

The  Teaohenf  Model  Pocket  Bejriater  and 
Grade  Book,  adapted  to  any  grade  of  School  from 
Primary  to  College.  Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  65c.; 
per  dozen,  by  Express^  $6.00. 

The  Model  School  Dlarr.  designed  as  an  aid  in 

securing  the  co-operation  of  Parents. 

It  consists  of  a  record  of  the  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitations,  etc,  of  a  scholar  for  every  day  in 
the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  for  examination  and  sipiature. 
Teachers  will  find  in  thu  Diary  an  article  that  has  long 
been  needed.  Its  low  cost  will  insure  its  general  use. 
Copies  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  for  examination,  puet- 
paid,  on  receipt  often  cents.  Price,  per  dozer.,  bf 
mail,  1 1.00 ;  per  dozen,  by  express,  84& 


of  English  words. 
Zane  Street  G 
post  paid,  60C 

J9-  Descriptive  Circulan  sent  by  mail  upon  application.    Address  either 

J.  TF.   8CJ1EMMEBHOMN  &  CO., 

14:  Bond  St.,  ITew  York. 
^^ 
ETjDBEBGB  &  BBOTHEB, 

17  and  19  South  Cth  Street,  mUadelphia. 


The  Teachers'  Book  Store, 

184  SOUTH  CLABE  STBEET,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

D.  W.  PROCTOR 

RespeotfYillj-   annoxmoes   tl&»t   h«   lias   opened    m 

BOOK,  STATI0NEI17&  SCHOOL  FUENISHHTG  STOEE 

Aad  li  pccptted  to  give  tpeotal  •ttention  to  aD  ardsni  from  TMolien  ind  flehool  (MBcchl 

A    READING    I\OOM 


Hm  bMtt  farnlihed  «t|ige— ly  Ibr  the  vm  oT  TeMlifln.    Boitewice  Books,  Llbnry  Bookie  «Dd  all  Ite 
leadiBgBdncattonal  Jomatoawt  their  ■miot,  fxeeof  oheise. 
AH  ere  iBTlled  to  eelL    AH  ere  eqiMlly  welcome.    Let  no  one  heeitete  beoenee  he  heo  no  bortneea. 
Uberel  termi  offared  on  all  intrcdnctorj  otdor*  flbr  the  National  Seiiea  of  Sehool  Bookik 

PARKER   AND    WATSON'S    READERS, 

MONTEITH   AND   McNALLY'S   GEOGRAPHIES, 

DAVIES*   ARITHMETICS,  &c.,  Ac 

ORMSBVS   GUIDE  TO   GEOGRAPHY,  (JnMont)   Designed  te  aceompanj  mv  Omv^ 
phiee  or  outline  Haps.    Price  M  eta. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  Articles  for  OYery  School, 

gUPPLIED  ALWAYS  AT  NKW  TOBK  PBICES : 

AIl^S  TO  BCHOOJj  l>TSCIPLiyB.    600  Certlflcates,  Cbecka.  Cards,  etc $1  99 

(They  says  time  of  Record-Keoping,  and  reduce  "  hewatda  "  to  a  perfect  system.) 
Bis ACK' BOARDS,  wiM  ptrftet  tiaU  maffacs^  neatly  Ihuned,  ready  made,  all  sizes. 
B1jACK'BOAR1>  BUBBEBS: 
Mo.  0.  Sheep-skin,  irnaU  sixe,  per  dosen.  .$9  OO  I  Ro.  8.  Lemb-ekln»  fine  long  bleaehed  wool. #5  OO 

L  «•        regnleraiae,      '«  3  00\        4.  Brussele.  NEW  and  neat S  W^ 

3.  ••        hmgpt  wool,  batter  flnJah  4  00\       ft.  Chamoxs-sxiii,  pai'd,  very  auperlor,.    €  OO 

BJjACK'BOABB  BARKIS:  No.  1.  Single.  ^9  SO.    No.  3.  Doable 4  OO 

BLACK'BiPABB  SUPI*aifT—Hammoudr:    Complete snd sabatanUal, each 6  OO 

BhAVK-BOABU  BOINTEBS  (or  MAI*  POIMEBSJ  ,HOto 40 

BOOK  CA  if  i{ll?X A— Manchester's.    For  boys  and  girls,  verj'  popubtf ,  two  sizes,  esch ....       SO 

C^  7. /.- It JCl.  7.  JT,  for  Teaolier8'Deaka,Taried  styles,,  sflvered. $1  to  S  no 

CJjOCK  Ayn  globe  .ComlAaeA.     Timby's »a  OO 

COMPOSITION  PAPEB^"  An  Educationa]  Novelty  "— SVoe.,  per  quire 40 

CBAYON-IiOLBXB.    Just  invented  and  patented,  each SS 

CBOQ  UK r.    Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box— exee.lent  style  f6r  schools 10  Wk 

CUBE-BOOT  BLOCK.    Inpaperbox , «.,...        7S 

DESKS  ANB  SETTEES.    (See  Illustraied  Circular.) 
G  YMXASTJr  ABBAIfATVS^DnTtiMyettB,  Bioga,  Cluba.  Wanda,  ete. 
GLOB KS,  all  kinds  snd  siaee.    See  •'  Bpeciat  Geographioal  Uat" 
J.VA'-  ir  K  /.7..S— a»l  kinds. 

J JVIf-FK.vr^— Scarlett's  Patent,  fcr lUling Ink-wella,  eto.  each 9S 

**  KiyjJKBGAKTEN  7i7.0C;A'«/' wtth  patterns,  per  box t  SO 

MAP  aud  CHART  S UPPORT,    Adjustable  to  every  size  of  Mapa  and  Charts   Pat/i. ..lO  OO 

Same,  made  of  Black  Wslnut lit  OO 

MEDALS— Tor  rewards,  eavered.  new  and  appropriato  designs,  each *5 

MICROSCOPES.    1.  Simple  brass  mounted  sdjustable  magnifle  •,  frr  Botany,  Geology,  eta  1  2S 
9.  Compound  for  minute  or  mounted  oMecte,  pillars  and  (lasecito  in  box  S  CO 

MOTTOES,  (Om.  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  in  packet 7S 

M  VL Tl PLICA  TION  WALL-CARDS,  90  inches  by  26  incW 7S 

Ji  UMEBA  L  PR  AMES,  superior  style,  ino  balta,  01  »S.  :   Same,  144  baBa 1  SO 

•*  OBJKCT'TEACHIKG  TtT^OrHTiS''— 02  Formeaod  SoUda,  Inboz 9  »S 

BLATE-PEXCIL  SHARPENEn,  seM-shaipenteg,  very  simple lO 

SLA  TING,  '*  E  UBKKA'LIQUID  ''  (Hunger's),  for  making  an  enduring  and  unrivaned 

SiUTX  SunFACX  on  old  or  new  boaxds  snd  wall,  per  quart  (quart  oovera  about  100  sq.  ft). . . .  3  OO 

BLATKD  LEAVES,  convenient  and  economical,  per  100 3  OO 

BLA  TE  RUBBERS,  to  erase  without  wator.—No.  1.  per  100,  $S. :  No.  3.  Larger  per  100.  JO  O10 

UPELLING'MTICKS,  or  '*  Woid-maUng  "  Stickefor  Primariana,  each »S 

Fonta  of  letters  and  figures,  on  card-board,  for  came,  Inbox »S 

BEyTKyCK'STJCKS,  for  Primarlans,  '« to  buUd  up  sentences " XS 

8oUofsmallwords,oncard-board.  for  same,  Inbox SO 

TH*r7«ill03fl';Tl?/<.>— Fahrenheit  Scale— of  very  best  make 9  SO 

WORD-CARDS,  tat  ••  Oli^^ct  Teaching,"  300  common  names,  in  box ju 1  SO 


»-«--«• 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE    "HEEALD  OF  HEALTH" 

Takes  gresit  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  readers  of  this  monthly,  that  he  ]ias  made  arrangements  for  a 
•erics  of  articles  to  parents  upon  the 

"CARE,   EDUCATION,   AND    REARING    OF    CHILDREN." 

These  articles  will  be  written  by  a  number  of  celebrated  women,  the  names  of  many  of  whom  are  house* 
hold  words  in  America.  Among- these  we  are  pleased  to  mention,  Mr*.  Horace  Mann,  Elizabeth  Peabody, 
Grace  Greenwood,  Mrs.  DIo  Lewis,  Frances  Dana  Gage,  Sarah  Jane  Hale,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Cakes 
Smith,  and  Mrs.  C  M.  Severance.  The  first  of  this  series  of  papers,  written  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  will 
be  presented  in  the  June  No.  The  second  article  will  appear  in  July,  and  will  be  written  by  Grace 
Greenwood ;  subject,  the  Education  of  Girls. 

Miss  Peabody,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Mann,  has  been,  frnm  her  youth,  identified  with  the  cause  of  education. 
It  was  she  who  introduced  into  Boston  the  Kindergarten  system— a  system  of  instruction  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  children.  For  several  months  past  she  has  been  in  Germany  ibr  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  method,  and  her  paper  will  be  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  what  she  saw  and 
learned  there.     It  will  appear  in  the  June  No. 

This  series  of  letters  will  extend  through  several  months,  and  will  form  a  very  attractive  feature  of  our 
journal.  We  have  spared  no  pains  nor  expense  in  procuring  the  services  of  tliese  well-known  writers,  and 
are  sure  tlieir  contributions  will  prove  a  royal  treat  to  our  readers. 

COMMEKDATIONS. 

"  I  LI  KB  your  journal  and  most  heartily  wish  you  all  success."— <(4/jrr  Cory. 

"  Thb  Hbkald  op  Hbalth  reaches  me  regularly,  and  I  am  learning  to  value  it  verj'  hiehly.  Its  high- 
toned  articles,  so  '  right-minded  and  reasonable,*  brace  one's  spirit  like  a  breath  of  mountam  air.*' — ifeUn 
L.  Bottmick, 

"  1  value  this  periodical  very  highly.  Prof.  Tyler's  article  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  each 
mmber.    He  is  one  of  our  most  brilliant  writers. — Hon.  Gerriit  Smith" 

"  To  its  teachin«  I  and  my  family  are  largely  indebted ;  and  it  lias  greatly  repaid  us  m  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view."-rA^*.  B.  Langdon,  N.  Y.  i»        ,      r~  ' 

^  '*  It's  a  grand  magazine — racy,  practical,  liberal,  strong,  and  full  of  all  kinds  of  most  important  informa- 
tion.   As  great  a  success  as  the  Atlantic." — Moses  Coit  TyUr. 

"  I  have  been  a  reader  of  it  for  i6  years,  and  while  your  monthly  is  as  good  as  It  now  is,  you  may  count 
on  me  as  a  subscrrber."— 7.  V.  Buskirk. 

"  I  like  your  magazine  better  and  better." — Prof.  C.  S.  Royee, 

"  I  receive  it  regularly  and  like  it  exceedingly. " — Al/rtdB.  Street, 

|*Thr  Hbrald  of  Hralth  for  April  has  an  unusually  interesting  table  of  contents,  showing  a  tnte 
spirit  of  progress  on  the  part  of  its  conductors,  and  great  success  in  procuring  the  aid  of  able  and  popular 
writers  as  contributors." — New  York  Tribune. 

"  The  Herald  op  Health  has  secured  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans,  of  the  Michigan  Universit]|r,  as  a  contri- 
butor to  its  pages.  No  effort  seems  to  be  snared  to  make  this  journal  of  such  value  as  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  American  reader." — Michigan  Teaaur. 

**Thb  Herald  op  Health,  published  by  Miller,  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,  is.  all  in  all,  a  most  valu- 
able magazine.  It  would  do  the  world  of  spiritless,  medicine-cramming,  half  invalid  people  great  good  to 
read  it  r^ularly."— C^iVo^^  Advance, 

"The  Herald  op  Health  and  Journal  op  Physical  Culture,  is  really  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able publications  of  the  day,  and  will  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  every  fiimily  that  will  take  it,  in  the  savmg  of 
"doctors' bills,"  and  in  producing  the  happiness  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  preserving  a  healthy  and 
well  sustained  physical  organization." — Ravenna  {Ohio)  Democrat. 

"  The  Herald  op  Health  for  April  has  made  its  monthly  visit  to  our  sanctum.  We  have  examined 
the  contents  and  find  that  there  is  every  thing  in  its  pages  to  interest  and  instruct.  It  should  be  in  every 
hovnehold  in  the  land,  as  it  treats  upon  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  physical  culture  of  man,  giving  the 
opinions  of  learned  and  scientific  men  of  the  land.** — Wapakoneta  Wnton. 

"  We  are  in  receipt  of  an  original  Magazine — ^Thb  Herald  op  Health  and  Journal  op  Physical 
Culture— which  advocates  *  a  higher  t>ye  of  manhood— physically,  intellectually,  and  morally.*  We  wish 
it  *God  speed '  in  the  noble  work  it  has  maugurated." — Macon  {Mo.)  Argm, 

This  Monthly  is  a  reallive  and  valuable  Family  Magazine,  original  in  character,  entirely  new  In  matter, 
and  designed  to  show  how  human  Hie  may  be  made  beautiful,  how  health  may  be  regained,  how  diildren 
may  be  reared  in  health,  with  strong,  athletic  bodies  ;  how  to  nurse  and  care  for  the  sick ;  how  to  cook,  to 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  bathe,  exercise,  rest,  and  how  to  make  the  roost  of  one*s  life.  Its  list  of  regular  contri- 
butors is  laiige,  and  embraces  many  of  the  best  writers  of  the  times.  Put  this  Monthly  into  the  hands  of 
son  and  daughter,  wife  and  mother,  husband  and  father,  for  one  year,  and  it  will  do  them  good. 

$2  a  year ;  samples,  ao  cents. 

For  30  subscribers  and  |6o  we  will  send  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine,  worth  1^55. 

For  35  cents  extxii  we  will  send  a  beautifiil  steel  engraving  of  Lincoln  at  Home.  Size  19x34  inches,  worth 

*'  **  MILLER,  "WOOD  &  CO., 

No.  16  Laight  Street^  New  Torh. 


I\EV.  H.  W.  BELLOWS' 

OBBATLr   ADICIBIED 

EUROPEAN  LETTERS, 

Reprinted  from  the  colamnt  of  Th*  L&trtd  Ckri$tian^  sre  now  in  press  by  Messrs^  HAitncK  ft  Bkos., 
and  will  be  issued  in  two  Ufye  and  handsome  volumes.    Price  #1.75  each. 

THE    FIRST    VOLUME    IS    READY 

And  will  be  delivered  in  a  few  days.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  from  this  office,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

A   MAGNIFICENT    GIFTl 

In  riew  of  the  fcreat  interest  felt  in  these  Letters,  and  the  desire  to  get  an  early  copy,  we  have  made 
amngements  by  which,  for  the  next  three  months, 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  DR.  BELLOWS'  LETTERS  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  TO 

Every  New  Subacribrr  to  T.e  Liberal  Chi istiin 

Sending  u«  50  cents  in  addition  to  his  $y,  and  s{  cents  to  pay  the  |)ostage  of  the  work  :  or  Both  Vol- 
VMKs  will  be  given  for  Two  New  Subscribers  endosmg  $1  extra,  and  50  cents  to  cover  posiage. 

or*  One  New  Subscriber  for  Two  years  in  advance  will  be  considered  the  same  as  Two  New  Sub- 
scribers. ^ 

Also,  Eich  Present  Subscriber  who  shall  Renew  his  Subscription  during  the  next  three  month\  and  at 
the  same  time  send  us  one  new  name  (with  the  $3)  and  3«  cents  to  cover  postage,  shall  receive  llae  Fint 
Volume,  post-paid,  gratis,  or  Both  Volumes  for  Two  New  Names  and  50  cents  postage. 


THE  N.  T.  INDEPENDENT 


AND 


FOR  FOUR  DOLLARS  I 

We  have  decided,  for  the  next  three  months,  to  ofler  to  every  new  subscriber  to  THE  LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN  sending  us  ^i  extra  (or  $4)  a  copy  of  the  N.  Y.  Indbpbndbnt  for  one  year.  This  is  the 
Largest  Religious  Paper  in  the  world,  and  cannot  be  had  for  less  than  $3.50  per  year. 


THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN,  THE  N.  Y.  INDEPENDENT  (each  for  one  year),  and  the  First 
Volume  ofDa.  Bellows'  Lbtters  will  be  furnished  for  FIVE  DOLLARS  I  and  twenty-five  cenu  ad- 
ditional to  cover  postage. 

These  propositions  are  intended  only  for  NEW  Subscribers,  whose  names  have  not  beeif  upon  our  books 
(or  the  books  of  TA*  ffuU^ndeHi)  within  the  year,  and  ihey  will  remain  open  only  for  the  s^nce  of  three 
months.  We  hope,  during  this  time,  to  add  at  least  59<><>0  BToi^  Hul>Horll>erei  tooor 
already  rapidly  increasing  fists,  and  we  liave  shown,  by  the  above  magnificent  ofiers,  that  it  will  not  be  our 
fault  if  we  do  not  do  so.    This  paper  is  not  only  one  of 

The  Largest  and  most  Attractive  in  Appearance, 

BUT  IB,  VPON  ALL  BIDBS,  AOKNOWLBHOEl^  TO  BB 
THE    MOST   ABLY   EDITED.    AS    IT   IS,    ALSO,  THE    MOST   EXPENSIVE 

REUGJOyS  JOURNAl.  11^  THE  WOBiD! 

It  is  not  intended  as  a  money-making  institution :  and  however  laige  its  circulitioa  or  its  receipts,  bvbrv 
PENNY  WILL  BE  EXPENDED  IN  PUSHING  FORWARD  THE  WORK.    Let  all  understand  and  know  that 

IV £  ARE  ly  B  A  REVEST,  AND  INTEND,  3Y  EVERY  PRACTICAL  AND  PROPER 
MEANS  IN  OUR  POIVER,  TO  PUSH  FORWARD  THE  iVORK, 
AND  TO  INCREASE  OUR  USEFULNESS. 
We  ask  friends  of  Religion  and  Humanity,  one  and  all,  in  every  Village,  Hamlet  and  Town,  to  take 
hold  of  the  work  and  help  us  forward  in  the  good  cause. 


*  New  York  City  Subscribers  to  either  paper,  delivered  by  Carrier,  must  send  tttj  cents  in  addition 

to  these  rates.    Address, 

J.  N.  HALLOCK,  Managrei^ 

Office  if  the  lAbet^al  Christian,  82  and  84  Nofsaau  dreel. 
P.  O.  Box,  6696. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 


AKD 


American  Educational  JVLonthly. 


JUNE, 


1868. 


THE  TEACHER  IS  THE  SCHOOL. 

THERE  are  in  the  science  and  art  of  Pedagogics  two  axioms, 
which  seem  to  be  conceded  at  all  hands  as  all-important,  but  are 
in  praxi  rarely  acted  upon.  They  are  the  comer-stones  of  Pedagogics ; 
yet  there  are  thousands  of  school-trustees,  and  even  teachers,  who  have 
never  heard  of  them,  never  reflected  on  them,  and,  of  course,  never 
were  guided  by  them  in  their  judgment  and  actions.  These  two  funda- 
mental truths  are  :  "The  Teacher  is  the  School,"  and  "The  Teacher 
is  the  Te\t-Book."  It  will  suffice  to  consider  one  of  them  at  a  time : 
Let  us,  this  time,  see  what  is  meant  by  the  saying,  "The  Teacher  is  the 
School." 

First  it  means  :  The  Teacher  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  school 
system.  His  influence,  for  weal  or  woe,  on  the  results  of  the  school, 
on  the  scholars,  and  the  future  of  a  nation,  is  paramount  to  all  others. 
It  is  true,  an  appropriate  building  is  so  indispensable  for  schooling,  that 
the  term  "school"  applies  as  well  to  the  building  as  to  instruction  and 
education.  Yet  if  the  choice  lies  between  a  good  school  in  a  bad  build- 
ing, and  a  bad  school  in  a  good  building,  the  former  alternative  is  by 
far  preferable  to  the  latter.  It  must,  likewise,  be  conceded  that  the 
school  system — ^by  which  term  we  here  imply  school  government  and 
administration  of  the  school — plays  a  very  essential  part  in  the  perform- 
ances of  the  school.  Bad  laws  and  unfit  administrators  of  the  outward 
concerns  of  the  school  may,  to  a  great  extent,  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  able  teacher  or  corps  of  teachers.  Still,  while  the  best 
laws  and  government  for  the  school  will,  without  efficient  teachers,  re- 
main unsuccessful,  the  latter  may,  to  a  high  degree,  counterbalance  the 
most  baneful  influences  of  external  disadvantages. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  teacher  is,  also,  the  Representative  of  the 
School.  In  a  far  higher  sense  than  that  in  which  Louis  XIV.  was 
wont  to  say,  "Z'^/a/  c'tst  mot"  can  the  teacher  proclaim,  "I  am  the 
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School. "  In  him  the  child  in  its  confidence  sees  the  school  represented  ; 
to  him  the  parents  of  the  pupils  look  for  the  representation  of  the  school  ; 
he  is  the  moral  person  through  whose  instrumentality  the  public  com- 
municate with  the  school  and  its  system.  He  is  at  the  same  time  some- 
thing of  a  judge,  an  administrator,  a  monarch,  a  general,  and  a  parent, 
a  friend,  an  adviser,  an  instructor — ^that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  up  to  his 
standard.  Great  educatois,  at  least,  have  been  all  this  in  one  person  ; 
and  every  future  teacher  ought  to  aim  at  all  these  perfections.  If, 
at  any  time,  that  great  social  reform  is  to  be  achieved,  by  which  the 
real  happiness  of  mankind  will  be  effected  through  the  development  of 
every  individual  into  a  full  man,  or  woman,  of  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  character,  and  professional  skill — if  this  is  to  be  the  goal 
of  human  development,  by  whom  can  such  a  generation  be  educated, 
but  by  teachers,  themselves  models  of  well-balanced  minds,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful,  which  is  to  be  im- 
parted by  the  school  ?  The  teacher — be  he  worthy  of  this  honorable 
name,  or  not — stamps  unfailingly  his  own  character,  manner,  and  indi- 
viduality upon  his  class  or  his  school.  Is  he  an  ignoramus  ? — so  will  be 
his  pupils ;  is  he  a  scholar? — so  will  be,  at  least,  some  of  his  pupils ;  his 
nobiliiy  of  mind,  his  strength  of  character,  his  dignity,  or  the  contrary, 
will  leave  deep  impressions  on  the  youth  under  his  management,  and 
will  be  reproduced  by  them  to  some  degree.  Truly,  he  is  the  represent- 
ative of  the  school. 

But  in  one  more  sense  is  the  teacher  the  school  itself.  He  shares  in 
all  its  ups  and  downs  of  fate  and  destiny.  Where  the  school  is  neglected, 
depreciated,  despised,  or  persecuted — ^the  teacher  is  ;  where  it  is  carefully 
nursed,  appreciated,  honored,  and  fostered — ^he  is  so.  Where  a  high 
standard  of  education  is  established,  there  will  be  found,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  of  teachers ;  where  not,  not  In  caste  stales,  in  which  only 
a  minority  of  inhabitants  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  education,  the 
teacher  is  an  aristocrat  and  something  of  a  priest;  in  despotic  mon- 
archies, where  all  classes  are  equally  oppressed,  the  teacher  is  degraded 
to  the  lowest  condition  possible ;  in  republican  communities  he  rises 
with  the  school  to  the  highest  dignity.  If  Germany,  some  decades  ago, 
formed  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  exception  was  more  seeming 
than  real.  If  that  country  could,  at  that  time,  boast  of  thousands  of  truly 
excellent  teachers  (who,  nevertheless,  were  sadly  underpaid,  maltreated  by 
governments,  officials,  the  church,  and  even  the  people  themselves),  this 
must  be  considered  as  a  case  unique  in  history,  explainable  only  by  the 
touching  devotion  of  the  German  mind  to  the  ideal. 

But,  then,  if  the  teacher  is  the  school,  how  do  we  account  for  the 
strange  fact  that  comparatively  so  little  is  done,  even  in  the  most  civil- 
ized countries,  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  school  by  that  of  the  teacher  ? 
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It  is  true  the  higher  schools  are  ever3n¥here  least  neglected  in  this  respect 
A  German  or  Swiss  university  or  polytechnic  institute  cannot  be  imagined 
without  men  of  the  highest  excellence  in  their  professions  for  teachers. 
But  the  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  schools,  the  worse  the  misproportion 
everywhere  between  the  task  to  be  performed  and  the  qualities  of  the  per- 
sons intrusted  with  this  task ;  and  all  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  funds 
are  lacking  to  engage  the  right  kind  of  talent  and  character.  Even  in  the 
United  States,  where  so  much  is  done  to  erect  splendid  school-houses, 
to  furnish  them  with  the  best  of  furniture,  means  of  illustration  and  sys- 
tems of  discipline,  and  to  bring  the  rudiments  of  education  within  the 
reach  of  every  family — the  truest  pride  of  this  country— even  here  the 
education  and  social  position  of  teachers  do  not  keep  step  with  the  above 
reforms  in  the  school-system.  If  the  school  is  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be, 
the  salary  and  the  social  dignity  of  the  teachers,  of  whatever  grade,  ought 
to  be  so  high  as  to  attract  the  best  talents  and  the  best-balanced  minds 
of  the  nation.  In  this  country  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  the 
outlay  spared  in  the  dotation  of  teachers  and  the  building  of  school- 
houses,  must,  later,  be  tenfold  wasted  in  expenses  for  the  judiciary,  the 
police,  public  charity,  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  in  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  nation.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  average  minimum  of 
teachers'  salaries  all  over  the  country  is  below  $300,  and  the  average 
maximum  about  $1,500— sums  for  which  in  few  other  professions  effi- 
cient employees  could  be  hired  ?  How  is  it  that  there  is  nowhere  a 
pension-fund,  to  salary  emeriUd  teachers,  to  provide  for  men  and  women, 
who  have  spent  the  best  portion  of  their  lives  upon  the  education  of 
posterity,  an  old  age  exempt  from  care  and  labor  ?  How  is  it,  that  the 
United  States  has  no  great  university  in  which  teachers  and  educators 
of  the  highest  grade  can  be  prepared  for  the  calling  of  teachers  of 
the  normal  schools,  principals  of  lazge  schools,  and  school  superintend- 
ents ?  How  is  it  that  there  is  no  amendment  to  the  Constitution  estab- 
lishing the  rule  that  States,  not  providing  for  the  general  and  best  possi- 
ble education  of  all  youths,  are  not  ''republican"  in  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  and  ought  to  be  forced  to  become  so  ? 

But  let  us  not  be  impatient  So  all-important  a  reform  as  social 
reform  by  improved  education,  cannot  be  produced  by  magic.  It  is 
the  slow  growth  of  decades,  and  otherwise  than  by  degrees  it  cannot 
bloom  into  existence.  Our  schools  bear  as  yet  a  close  resemblance  to 
a  manufactory.  There  are  so  many  children  to  be  educated,  so  many 
wants  of  the  mind  to  be  provided  for  in  a  population  increasing  at  an 
unprecedented  rate,  that  what  is  gained  in  extent  must  be  sacrificed  in 
quality.  Cheapness  is  required  to  popularize  and  democratize  science 
and  art ;  and  that  can  be  had  only  by  machinery,  labor  being  so  high. 
Therefore  we  turn  out  public-school  teachers  by  the  ten-thousand,  as  it 
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were  by  steam ;  and  pupils  by  the  million,  by  combined  water,  wind, 
and  steam  power,  as  cheaply  as  possible,  to  cover,  at  least,  the  most 
urgent  requirements  of  education.  In  this  way  we  save  much  labor  in 
the  beginning,  only  to  treble  and  quadruple  our  labor  in  the  end.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  economical  in  the  extreme  to  see  to  it  that  at  least 
one  principle  be  embodied  as  soon  as  possible  in  every  state  constitu- 
tion, to  wit :  that  the  minimum  salaiy  of  a  teacher  shall  be  $i,ooo— to  be 
raised  in  proportion  as  the  national  property  and  the  value  of  life's  first 
necessities  are  increasing.  This  point  once  reached,  the  devotion  of  the 
national  mind  to  the  interests  of  education  will  secure  a  long  series  of 
other  improvements.  The  teacher,  then,  will  in  time  really  become 
what  he  is  ideally — the  School. 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  AMUSEMENTS  IN  COLLEGES. 

ASSOCIATED  with  student-life  in  college  is  the  idea  of  a  sort  of 
rebellious  sportiveness,  a  species  of  fun,  hilarious,  grotesque,  and 
mischievous.  The  amusement  is  of  the  sort  that  causes  annoyance  to 
the  faculty,  to  the  townsmen,  and  to  unsophisticated  students.  Paint- 
ing the  recitation-room,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  barbaric  daubings  and 
outlandish  mottoes,  that  aim  straight  at  the  unpopular  traits  of  an  un- 
popular tutor  or  professor,  so  that  even  the  president  is  moved  from  his 
gravity  on  viewing  the  scene  in  the  morning ;  removing  a  load  of  wood 
and  the  wagon  itself,  piece  by  piece,  from  the  street  to  the  uppermost 
floor  of  a  four-storied  dormitory,  and  driving  the  horse  up  after,  and 
putting  all  together  again,  so  that  the  worried  proprietor  shall,  next  morn- 
ing, see  his  horse's  head  looking  out  at  a  window  nexi  to  the  roof;  taking 
away  in  the  night  the  chapel  pulpit,  for  the  sake  of  irreverently  listening 
to  a  sermon  on  sacrilege  that  will  be  called  forth  from  the  president  in 
the  morning ;  storming,  in  the  dark,  an  unpopular  tutor's  or  professor's 
windows  with  a  terrific  volley  of  stones  ;  outraging  the  propriety  of  the 
peaceably-disposed  neighborhood  with  a  hideous  ''  horn-spree,"  not  only 
in  the  night-time,  but  sometimes,  under  cover  of  the  college-halls,  in 
broad  day,  to  get  out  the  tutors  and  professors  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  or 
the  president  to  go  about  visiting  the  studious  rooms  on  one  side  of  the 
Campus  while  the  spree  rages  on  at  the  other ;  making  bonfires  in  the 
Campus  out  of  wood  collected  from  neighboring  fences  and  from  the 
yards  of  carpenters'  and  wheelwrights'  shops,  and  then  yelling  "fire," 
and  running  away  to  observe  from  a  safe  distance  the  exertions  of  the 
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tutors  to  put  out  the  fire ;  visits  of  the  Hogi  Mogis  at  the  rooms  of 
newly-come  freshmen,  '*  just  loose  from  their  mothers'  apron-strings,"  to 
smoke  the  hapless  neophytes  to  a  state  of  sickness — ^these  are  some  among 
the  many  well-known  sportive  measures  which  are  associated  with  the 
life  of  the  student  at  college. 

The  mischievous  (or  vicious)  character  of  the  fun  renders  the  effort 
for  its  suppression  by  the  &culty  a  matter  of  course ;  and  reprimand, 
rustication,  and  expulsion  are  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  delinquents 
who  chance  to  be  detected.  Much  of  this  sort  of  sportiveness  would  be 
sure  to  manifest  itself,  even  without  the  incitements  which  the  faculty  un- 
wittingly produce  by  their  action.  The  craving  for  amusement  which 
besets  young  men  is  intensified  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
assembled  in  college.  A  college  is  an  isolated  community,  and  is  gen- 
erally located  in  a  town  remote  from  the  city,  where  the  means  for  grati- 
fying, in  the  ordinary  ways,  the  craving  for  amusement,  are  not  abun- 
dantly at  hand.  Stillness  and  dulness  rest  over  the  place.  When  the 
hours  for  study  or  recitation  are  through  and  the  mind  naturally  seeks 
diversion,  there  is  no  diversion  at  hand  save  the  common  one  of  walk- 
ing, or  of  ball,  or  of  the  gymnasium.  The  spirits  rebel  against  the  lassi- 
tude which  creeps  on.  There  is  a  joyousness  in  the  thought  of  some- 
thing that  will  produce  a  sensation, — in  the  process  of  assembling 
together  and  concocting  mischief  and  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  mis- 
chief. Coupled  with  this  is  the  feeling  of  recklessness,  engendered  by 
the  state  of  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  such  social  relations  as  involve 
one's  interests  with  the  interests  of  others,  from  the  relations  of  business 
life  and  the  life  of  home  society.  The  removal  of  such  restraints  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  removal  of  all  restraints,  and  is  likely  to  produce  a  species 
of  disdain  for  restraint  in  general,  or  an  elfish  propensity  to  annoy  the 
cause  of  the  restraint  Clan  feeling  is  also  a  fruitful  cause  of  disturbance. 
The  unsophisticated  freshman  offers  a  tempting  mark  for  the  shafts  of 
sophomoric  importance. 

Yet  the  disorder  which  the  faculty  find  it  necessary,  with  such  solem- 
nity, to  put  down,  must  sometimes  be  referred  in  a  measure  to  the  action 
of  the  faculty  themselves.  The  deliberate  suppression,  in  some  colleges, 
of  amusements  which  in  themselves  are  innocent,  is  but  a  turning  of 
the  attention  of  the  students  to  the  invention  of  other  amusements  which 
are  not  innocent  Many  a  destructive  bonfire  or  annoying  trick  is  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  student  has  no  access  to  a  tenpin-alley 
or  a  billiard-table.  The  craving  for  amusement  would  have  passed  away 
at  a  few  games  of  tenpins  or  of  billiards,  out  of  study  and  recitation 
hours.  Without  that  on  which  to  feed,  the  craving  grew  until  it  became 
lawless.  The  direful  need  of  amusements,  which  over-strictness  regards 
as  immoral,  tempts  the  student  beyond  his  self-control.     In  suppressing 
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these  and  other  games,  over-strictness  convicts  itself  of  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance of  student  nature  and  a  measure  of  incompetency  in  the  care  of 
students.  Sometimes  there  is  worked  up  in  college  a  state  of  mind  called 
a  moral  feeling,  which  expresses  itself  in  a  measure  of  abandonment  of 
amusement  and  a  frequent  resort  in  the  hours  of  leisure  to  religious 
meetings.  These  meetings  will  not  pass  under  condemnation,  but  it  is 
true  that  a  frequent  resort  to  them,  during  the  leisure  hours  of  student 
life,  deprives  both  mind  and  body  of  the  reinvigorating  influenees 
which  are  requisite  in  order  to  health.  Should  games,  however,  be  tol- 
erated in  a  college,  the  strict  regulations,  which  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  excess  of  indulgence  in  them  and  unstudiousness,  could 
be  effected  &r  more  easily  than  can  the  suppression  of  the  disorder  which 
their  absence  conditions. 


#  ■  » 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 
X. — Pronominal  AnjEcrrvEs  and  Adverbs. 

IN  any  department  of  knowledge,  classification  is  necessary  so  far  as 
it  is  demanded  in  that  department,  and  useful  so  far  as  it  is  properly 
made.  All  classification  beyond  what  is  necessary-,  is  superfluous ;  all 
that  falls  short  of  it,  is  still  required ;  while  all  that  is  falsely  made  is 
useless  or  worse  than  useless. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  our  text-books  on  English  Grammar,  even 
the  best  of  them,  fail,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  just  here.  Perhaps  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  But  certainly, 
many  classifications  are  made,  which,  for  grammatical  purposes,  are  ut- 
terly useless ;  others  that  are  needed  are  not  to  be  found  ;  while  others 
still,  which  would  be  useful  if  properly  made,  are  of  no  avail  because 
falsely  made.  Of  this,  every  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  teach- 
ing grammar  must  be  aware. 

Of  what  use,  for  instance,  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  is  the  classifi- 
cation of  nouns  into  abstract  and  concrete  ?  Of  what  avail  is  such  a  clas- 
sification in  the  parsing,  or  the  analysis,  or  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence ?  Wherein  does  it  help  to  a  grammaticcd  knowledge  of  the  language  ? 
The  scholar,  after  having  learned  what  an  abstract  or  a  concrete  noun  is,  if 
indeed  he  has  really  learned  it,  finds  no  practical  use  for  the  term  in  the 
after  pages  of  his  text-book,  or  in  his  subsequent  study  of  grammar. 
Why,  then,  should  his  manual  be  lumbered  with  the  useless  lore  ?     It 
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may  be  well  enough  for  him  to  know  what  sach  a  noun  is,  as  it  may  be 
well  enough  for  him  to  know  a  thousand  other  things.  Nay,  there  are 
times  and  places  when  he  should  know  what  such  a  noun  is.  But  for 
merely  grammatical  ends,  this  knowledge  aids  him  no  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  symbols  of  notation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  classifications  which  correct  grammatical 
analysis  demands,  but  which  are  rarely  or  never  met  with.  How  many 
English  Grammars,  for  example,  note  the  difference  between  such  words 
as  Iruthy  honoTy  mind^  lig^i^  color,  fruity  wood,  dwiswn,  power ,  used  as  names 
of  things  not  capable  of  being  individualized,  and  the  same  words  used 
as  names  of  individual  objects  ?  What  grammar  has  given  us  suitable 
names  for  these  two  classes  of  nouns?  And  yet  for  want  of  this  classifi- 
cation and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  this  distinc- 
tion, some  condemn  as  improper  such  sentences  as,  '^  What  sort  of  an 
apple  is  that ?"  "What  kind  of  a  woman  is  his  wife  ?''  While  others 
are  at  a.  loss  to  know  when  to  say,  "Will  you  hand  me  the  potato?" 
and  when,  "Will  you  hand  me  the  potatoes?"  Again,  in  what  gram- 
mars do  we  find  any  mention  of  partitive  nouns  ?  a  class  as  important 
and  as  deserving  of  treatment,  both  etymologically  and  syntactically,  as  ' 
any  other.  In  the  classification  of  pronouns,  as  Mr.  Brown  says, 
"  almost  all  our  grammars  are  miserably  faulty,  as  well  as  greatly  at  vari- 
ance." Generally,  we  find  but  three  classes  given;  personal,  relative, 
and  interrogative.  These,  however,  by  no  means  include  all.  To  no 
one  of  these  can  we  assign,  for  instance,  the  words  one  and  Ihal,  as  used 
in  the  following  sentences  :  "  The  boy  killed  the  old  bird  and  stole  the 
young  ones"  [=  birds].  "No  character  in  history  has  afforded  more 
discussion  than  thai  [=  the  character]  of  Alexander."  "  All  promise  is 
poor,  dilatory  man,  and  thai  [=  all  promise]  through  every  stage." 
Shall  we  call  these  words  adjective  pronouns,  or,  as  some  would  say, 
pronominal  adjectives  ?  With  as  much  propriety  might  we  call  the  rela- 
tives which  and  thai,  or  the  interrogatives  which  and  what,  adjective 
pronouns. 

Of  false  classifications  we  have  instances  innumerable.  Look  at  who- 
ever, whichever,  whatever,  and  whatsoever  as  "relative"  pronouns  ;  yes,  no, 
amen^  as  adverbs ;  about,  as  a  preposition  in  such  a  connection  as, 
"About  ten  days." 

But,  to  say  nothing  of  any  other,  let  us  look  at  what  are  called 
pronominal  adjectives  and  adjective  pronouns.  This  class  is  made  to 
include  such  words  as  all,  any,  each,  either,  neither,  that^  this.  But  why 
are  they  so  called  ?  Because,  says  one,  "  when  used  to  define  a  noun 
expressed,  they  are  parsed  as  adjectives  ;  but  when  employed  as  substi- 
tutes for  other  wor^s,  they  are  parsed  as  pronouns."  Says  another,  "  They 
may  either  accompany  their  nouns,  or  represent  them  understood." 
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Says  a  third,  '^  They  are  adjectives  used  as  pronouns ;"  a  fourth,  "They 
are  identical  in  form  with  certain  pronouns,  but  used  with  nouns ;"  a 
fifth,  "They  represent  the  nouns  (understood)  to  which  they  belong;" 
a  sixth,  "They  may,  without  the  use  of  the  article,  represent  a  noun  un- 
derstood." And  so  on.  The  sum  of  which  seems  to  be,  that  there  are 
certain  words  used  sometimes  as  adjectives  and  sometimes  as  pronouns ; 
hence  they  are  called  pronominal  adjectives  or  adjective  pronouns.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical.  Grammarians  treat  no  other 
words  thus.  If  they  did,  we  should  have  some  very  strange  classifica- 
tions. Sione,  for  example,  would  need  to  be  called  an  adverbial  verbal 
adjective  noun,  or  something  similar,  because  it  may  be  used  as  an  ad- 
verb, a  verb,  and  adjeaive,  and  a  noun,  as  in  the  sentence,  "We  found 
John  Stone  behind  the  stem  wall  trying  to  stone  a  stone  blind  horse." 
When  a  word  is  an  adjective,  it  should  be  called  an  adjective,  whatever 
else  it  may  be  under  other  circumstances.  When  it  is  a  pronoun,  let  it 
be  called  a  pronoun ;  but  not  an  adjective  pronoun  unless  it  performs 
the  duty  of  an  adjective  and  a  pronoun  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Now  while  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  of  the  so-called  adjective  pronouns 
'  or  pronominal  adjectives  of  the  grammars,  that  they  are  adjectives  and 
pronouns  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  class  of  words  which  perform  the 
double  ofiice  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  which  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  pronominal  adjectives, — "adjectives,"  because  they  modify  the 
following  noun  ;  and  "  pronominal,"  because  they  are  themselves  modi- 
fied as  nouns  by  one  or  more  preceding  words.  They  are  such  words  as 
doten^  Utile,  few,  many,  hundred,  thousand,  million,  under  certain  circum- 
stances. When  we  say  "few  men,"  or  "many  Tdtn,"  few  and  many  are 
simply  adjectives.  If  we  say,  "A  few  of  the  crew,  perhaps  a  dozen, 
were  saved,"  "These  quinces  cost  three  dollars  a  hundred,"  "They 
fell  by  thousands, "  the  words  few,  dozen,  hundred,  thousands,  are  simply 
nouns.  But  in  cases  like  the  following,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
simply  nouns  or  simply  adjectives  :  "Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in 
Sardis,"  "A  thousand  things  crowd  into  my  memory,"  "  Most  young 
persons  have,  in  the  course  of  half  a  dozen  years,  time  to  read  a  great 
many  pages." 

"Respecting  the  proper  manner  of  explaining  these  phrases,"  says 
Goold  Brown,  "  grammarians  differ  in  opinion.  That  the  article  relates 
not  to  the  plural  noun,  but  to  the  numerical  word  only,  is  ver)'  evident  ; 
but  whether,  in  these  instances,  the  words /««;,  many,  dozen,  hundred,  and 
thousand,  are  to  be  called  nouns  or  adjectives,  is  matter  of  dispute. 
Many  call  them  adjectives,  and  suppose  a  peculiarity  of  construction  in 
the  article.  Others  call  them  nouns,  and  suppose  the  plurals  which 
follow,  to  be  always  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  of  understood. 
Neither  solution  is  free  from  difficulty.     For  example  :  *  There  are  a 
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great  many  adjectives.'  Now,  if  many  is  here  a  singular  nominative,  and 
the  only  subject  of  the  verb,  what  shall  we  do  with  are?  and  if  it  is  a 
plural  adjeaive,  what  shall  we  do  with  a  and  great?  Taken  in  either  of 
these  ways,  the  construction  is  anomalous.  One  can  hardly  think  the 
word  adjectives  to  be  here  in  the  objective  case,  because  the  supposed 
ellipsis  of  the  word  ^cannot  be  proved ;  and  if  many  is  a  noun,  the  two 
words  are  perhaps  in  apposition,  in  the  nominative. "  * 

Our  mode  of  explaining  these  expressions  is  this  :  The  word  modified 
by  a,  when  thus  modified,  is  a  pronominal  adjective, — ''adjective," 
because  the  principal  use  of  the  word  in  the  connection  is  adjectival,  to 
modify  the  noun  following  it;  and  ''pronominal,"  because  it  is  itself, 
at  the  same  time,  used  as  a  noun  in  being  limited  by  an  article,  if  not 
by  an  adjective.  And  we  parse  it  accordingly.  Thus,  in  **A  few 
names,"  a  modifies /hi;  as  a  noun,  while  y^,  as  an  adjective,  modifies 
names.  So  in  ''A  thousand  things,"  a  modifies  the  pronominal  adjec- 
tive thousand,  as  a  noun,  and  this  in  turn,  as  an  adjective,  modifies 
things.  Take  the  phrases,  **  Half  a  dozen  years"  and  **  A  great  many 
pages."  Dozen  and  manyzs  nouns  are  modified  respectively  by  a  and 
hal/^  and  a  and  great,  while  they  themselves,  as  adjectives,  modify  re- 
spectively the  nouns  years  and  pages. 

It  is  of  some  importance  that  this  construction  be  properly  explained. 
If  it  is  not,  there  are  those  who  will  naturally  be  led  thereby  into  error 
in  endeavoring  to  write  correctly.  Witness  the  following  sentence  :  ' '  In 
the  forest  there  tvas  and  still  is  a  few  miserable  hovels,  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  negroes." — Harp,  Mag,,  Sept.  i860.  This  looks  very  much  as 
though  the  author  penned  the  sentence  under  the  impression  that  the 
construction  required  an  q/^—**z,  few  of  miserable  hovels" — ^and  that 
/ew,  being  in  the  nominative  and  in  the  singular,  required  a  verb  in  the 
singular  also.  But  this,  though  the  legitimate  result  of  supplying  0/ 
after  /ew,  or  of  supposing  it  necessary  to  the  construction,  is  contraiy  to 
the  practice  of  all  good  writers,  and  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  teaching 
from  which  it  springs. 

The  construction  of  the  above  phrases  is  not,  as  Brown  supposes, 
similar  to  that  of  "  Every  ten  days,"  in  which  every  is  an  ordinary  adjec- 
tive modifying  ten  days  taken  as  a  whole,  to  denote  a  single  period. 
Nor  is  the  expression  an  anomaly ;  or  even,  as  Mitford  thinks,  "merely 
an  Anglo-Saxonism  preserved  in  familiar  speech."  There  is  hardly  any 
construction  more  common,  and  none  in  fact  admitting  of  more  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  We  say,  "A  hundred  and  twenty  days."  ''A  thousand 
men,"  "A  million  acres,"  "A  dozen  or  fourteen  gentlemen,"  "A  great 
many  things,"  *' A  little  learning."     But  this  is  not  all.     We  say,  in  a 
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similar  manner,  "A  cast  iron  railing/' ir<M  being  the  pronominal  ad- 
jective, modified  as  a  noun  by  casi,  and  at  the  same  modifying  as  an 
adjective  the  noun  railing.  The  following  are  additional  examples  of 
the  same  kind,  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  ''  A  Souih  Sea 
dream,"  "A  sevenih  ward  politician,"  "The  Ixmg  Island  Railroad," 
"The  Aralnan  Nights  sense  of  the  word,"  "The  natural  consequmct 
scheme  must  be  abandoned,"  "  Two  hundred  head  of  cattle,"  "  Several 
thousand  persons,"  "  Four  dozen  eggs."  Nor  is  this  all.  A  noun  modi- 
fied in  this  way  by  a  pronominal  adjective  may  itself,  in  another  connec- 
tion, become  a  pronominal  adjective,  and  modify  some  other  noun  ;  as, 
"  The  Long  Island  Railroad  depot" 

It  may  not  be  amiss  just  here  to  call  attention  to  a  certain  form  of 
expression  which  seems  to  resemble  these,  but  which  we  cannot  help 
regarding  as  an  example  of  erroneous  orthography.  The  following  are 
examples  of  it :  "Gone  on  a  seven  days  journey,"  "  He  secured  the 
twenty  dollars  bounty  which  the  State  pays  for  the  destruction  of  every 
wolf,"  "  A  vessel  of  five  hundred  tons  burden,"  "  A  load  of  a  thousand 
pounds  weight. "  A  recent  work  on  grammar  treats  the  last  two  of  these 
examples  as  correct,  and  would  make  burden  and  weight,  respectively,  in 
apposition  with  tons  and  pounds,  just  as  Brown  would  make  men  in  appo- 
sition with  many,  in  the  phrase  "A  great  many  men."  We  believe  the 
expressions  "Five  hundred  tons  burden,"  and  "A  thousand  pounds 
weight,"  are  generally  if  not  always  thus  written.  Still,  we  regard  them 
erroneous  just  as  truly,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  "  A  seven  days  journey," 
and  "The  twenty  dollars  bounty."  These  plurals  should  all  be  written 
with  the  sign  of  the  possessive,  "  A  seven  days  journey"  =  a  journey  of 
seven  days ;  "  The  twenty  dollars'  bounty"=  The  bounty  of  twenty  dol- 
lars ;  "Five  hundred  /ww' burden"  =  The  burden  or  capacity  of  h\Q 
hundred  tons  ;  "A  thousand  pounds'  weight"  =  The  weight  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds.     This,  however,  we  give  only  by  way  of  parenthesis. 

The  above  explanation  enables  us  to  pronounce  upon  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  the  expressions,  "A  very  few  people"  and  "A  very 
little  learning."  In  the  former, ykt;  being  pronominal,  or  a  noun  so  far 
as  its  modifiers  are  concerned,  it  cannot  be  modified  by  an  adverb. 
Very,  therefore,  is  incorrectly  used.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  sub- 
stitute remarkably,  or  some  other  appropriate  adverb  in  its  place;  as, 
"A  remarkably  few  people,"  "A  comparatively  few  people."  Hence, 
we  must  either  omit  very  and  be  satisfied  with  "A  few  people,"  or  else, 
if  that  be  not  strong  enough  to  express  our  meaning,  omit  the  article, 
and  say,  "  Very  few  people."  The  use  of  both  a  and  very  at  the  same 
time  before  yhy  is  ungrammatical.  So,  too,  in  the  expression  "  A  ver)' 
little  learning."  We  must  say  either  "A  little  learning,"  or  "Very  little 
learning."     In  an  example  like  the  following,  however,  "A  very  little 
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boy  accompanied  her,"  it  is  correct  to  use  both  a  and  very;  for  a  does 
not  here  relate  to  liiiUy  but  to  bey;  and  litiU  is  merely  an  adjective,  which 
of  course  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb.  The  rule  to  be  observed  is 
this  :  When  a  precedes  lUtle  and  does  not  relate  to  the  following  noun, 
Utile  is  a  noun  with  reference  to  its  modifiers,  and  as  such  cannot  be 
limited  by  an  adverb.  The  following,  therefore,  is  incorrect :  *' A  man 
may  do  very  well  with  a  very  liiUe  knowledge^  and  scarce  be  found  out  in 
mixed  company." — Essays  of  Elia.  But  if  the  a  before /r>//?  relates  to 
the  following  noun,  or  if  no  a  precedes  lilih^  few^  or  manyy  these  words 
are  mere  adjectives,  and  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb.  Examples : 
**Kvery\\i\\Q  sum  would  suffice,"  **  Very  little  attention  is  necessary," 
"  Little  enough  is  the  care  he  has  received,"  *'  His  wants  were  remarkably 
few,"  "The  guests  were  itvf  enough,  and  sufficiently  select,"  "The  wa- 
ter was  not  many  fathoms  deep,"  **  How  many  times  did  you  go  ?"  **  Not 
very  many  times."     "  Her  witchcrafts  are  so  many." 

Again,  when  many  is  modified  by  greal  or  good,  it  should  always  be 
preceded  by  the  article  a ;  for  then,  with  reference  to  its  modifiers,  it 
is  a  noun,  and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  number.  The  expression 
"Good  many  times,"  or  "Great  many  times,"  without  an  a  before  it, 
is  as  incorrect  as  "  Great  number  of  men."  The  following  affords  an 
example  of  the  correct  use  of  the  expression  :  "Seeing  a  greai many  in 
rich  gowns,  he  was  amazed." — Addison, 

Similar  to  these  pronominal  adjectives,  as  we  would  call  them,  is  a 
class  of  words  that  seem  to  require  to  be  named  pronominal  adverbs. 
Examples :  "  His  own  condition  being  a  shade  better." — Lamb,  "  I  met 
him  ^  day  or  two  afterwards." — Irving,  "1  walked  with  him  a  good 
deal"—7^knor.  "He  suffers  a  grtaX  deal,"—Whaiefy,  "The  wall  is 
three yfe/  high."  "  William  is  sixteen  years  old  ;  Mary  a  lilile  younger." 
The  words  here  italicized,  and  words  similarly  used,  we  explain  as  we 
do  the  foregoing  class,  only  considering  and  construing  them  as  pro- 
nominal adverbs  instead  of  pronominal  adjectives.  Besides,  just  as  a 
noun,  modified  by  a  pronominal  adjective,  may  itself  become  a  pronom- 
inal adjective,  as  already  shown,  so  such  a  noun  may  become  a  pronom- 
inal adverb.  Witness  the  following  examples:  "The  writer  visited 
Sulgrave  B.kw years  since." — Irving,  "A  few  minutes  afterwards." — 
Ld  Dufferin,  Here  years  and  minutes,  as  modified  by  the  pronominal 
adjective y«t;,  are  pronominal  words  ;  but,  as  modifiers  of  jzior^and  after- 
wards,  they  are  adverbs.  Hence  we  think  they  ought  to  be  called  pro- 
nominal adverbs.  Nouns  thus  used  are  not  the  objects  of  prepositions, 
either  expressed  or  implied  ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  any  government 
whatever.  Compare  the  two  examples,  "He  is  a  shade  better,"  and 
"  He  is  somewhat  better."  Shade  is  no  more  the  object  of  some  sup- 
pressed governing  word  than  somewhat ;  yet  the  latter,  in  such  a  connec- 
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tion,  is  regarded  as  an  adverb.  Why  is  not  shade  then  an  adverb  ? — ^not 
simply  an  adverb,  but,  because  used  at  the  same  time  as  a  noun,  a  pro- 
nominal adverb.  To  our  mind  this  view  and  treatment  of  the  word, 
while  presenting  its  true  character  and  relations,  simplifies  the  matter 
exceedingly.  It  instantly  relieves  the  question  of  construction  of  all 
unnatural  and  unnecessary  supplementing  and  tinkering. 
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STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  FIRST  CENTURY. 

THE  intellectual  condition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  [Roman] 
Empire  was  at  this  epoch  quite  unsatisfactory.  In  this  respect 
there  had  been  a  real  decline.  High  mental  culture  is  not  as  independ- 
ent of  political  circumstances  as  private  morality.  Besides,  the  progress 
of  high  mental  culture  and  that  of  morality  are  not  exactly  parallel. 
Marcus  Aurelius  was  certainly  a  better  man  than  all  the  old  Greek 
philosophers.  Yet  his  positive  notions  in  regard  to  the  realities  of  the 
universe  were  inferior  to  those  of  Aristotle  and  Epicurus  ;  for  he  believed 
at  times  in  dreams  and  omens,  and  in  the  gods  as  complete  and  distinct 
personalities.  The  worid  was  then  undez^going  a  moral  improvement 
and  an  intellectual  decline.  From  Tiberius  to  Nerva  this  decline  is  veiy 
perceptible.  The  Greek  genius,  with  a  force,  originality,  and  copious- 
ness which  have  never  been  equalled,  had  in  the  course  of  several  cen- 
turies created  the  rational  encyclopaedia,  the  normal  discipline  of  the 
mind.  This  wonderful  movement  commenced  with  Thales,  and  the 
earliest  Ionian  schools  (b.  c.  600),  and  was  stopped  about  b.  c.  i  20.  The 
last  survivors  of  these  five  centuries  of  intellectual  progress — ^Apollonius  of 
Perga,  Eratosthenes,  Aristarchus,  Hero,  Hipparchus,  Archimedes,  Chry- 
sippus,  Carneades,  and  Panctius — had  departed,  leaving  no  successors. 
Only  Posidonius  and  a  few  astronomers  kept  up  the  ancient  reputation 
of  Alexandria,  Rhodes,  and  Pergamus.  Greece,  however  fertile  in  cre- 
ative genius,  had  not  extracted  from  her  science  and  philosophy  any 
system  of  popular  instruction  or  remedy  against  superstition.  Possessing 
admirable  scientific  institutes,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece  herself, 
were  at  the  same  time  given  over  to  the  most  senseless  credulities.  But 
if  science  does  not  succeed  in  getting  the  upper  hand  of  superstition, 
superstition  will  extinguish  science.  Between  the  two  opposing  forces 
the  combat  is  to  the  death. 

Italy,  while  adopting  Greek  science,  had  for  a  time  inspired  it  with  a 
new  sentiment     Lucretius  had  furnished  the  model  of  the  great  philo- 
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sophic  poem,  at  once  a  hymn  and  a  blasphemy — ^by  turns  imparting 
serenity  and  despair,  and  imbued  with  that  profound  view  of  human 
destiny  which  was  always  wanting  in  the  Greeks,  who,  childlike  as  they 
were,  took  life  so  gayly  that  they  never  dreamed  of  cursing  the  gods,  or  of 
accusing  nature  of  injustice  and  treachery  toward  man.  Graver  thoughts 
occurred  to  the  Latin  philosophers.  But  Rome  as  well  as  Greece  failed 
to  make  science  the  basis  of  popular  education.  While  Cicero,  with  ex- 
quisite taste,  was  transferring  into  a  polished  form  the  ideas  he  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks ;  while  Lucretius  was  composing  his  wonderful 
poem  ;  while  Horace  was  avowing  his  frank  infidelity  in  the  ear  of 
Augustus,  who  expressed  no  surprise ;  while  Ovid,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  poets  of  the  time,  was  treating  venerable  traditions  after  the 
manner  of  an  elegant  freethinker ;  and  while  the  great  Stoics  were  devel- 
oping the  practical  results  of  Greek  philosophy ;  the  silliest  chimeras 
met  with  full  credence,  and  belief  in  the  marvellous  was  unbounded. 
Never  were  people  more  ready  for  prophecies  and  prodigies.  The  eclec- 
tic deism  of  Cicero,  perfected  by  Seneca,  remained  the  creed  of  a  few 
cultivated  minds,  but  exercised  no  influence  on  the  age. 

Down  to  Vespasian,  the  empire  had  nothing  which  can  be  called 
public  instruction.  What  it  afterward  possessed  was  confined  to  a  few 
dry  grammatical  exercises,  and  the  general  decline  became  rather  accel- 
erated than  retarded.  The  last  days  of  the  republic,  and  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  witnessed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  literary  epochs  that  has 
ever  occurred.  But  after  the  death  of  the  great  emperor  the  decline  may 
as  properly  be  called  sudden  as  rapid.  The  intelligent  and  cultivated 
society  in  which  had  moved  Cicero,  Atticus,  Caesar,  Maecenas,  Agrippa, 
and  Follio,  had  vanished  like  a  dream.  Doubtless  enlightened  men 
remained — men  familiar  with  the  learning  of  their  day,  and  occupying 
high  positions,  such  as  Lucilius,  Pliny,  Gallio,  and  the  Senecas,  with 
the  literary  circle  which  gathered  around  them.  The  body  of  Roman 
law,  which  is  codified  philosophy,  which  is  Greek  rationalism  reduced 
to  practice,  continued  its  majestic  growth.  The  noble  Roman  families 
had  preserved  a  basis  of  purer  religion,  and  a  horror  of  what  they  called 
**  superstition."  The  geographers,  Strabo  and  Pomponius  Mela ;  the  phy- 
sician and  encyclopaedist,  Celsus  ;  the  botanist,  Dioscorides  ;  the  jurist, 
Sempronius  Proculus — ^were  able  and  liberal  men.  But  these  were  ex- 
ceptions ;  leaving  out  a  few  thousand  enlightened  persons,  the  world 
was  immersed  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Credulity 
was  a  universal  malady.  Literary  culture  was  dwindling  into  a  mere 
rhetorical  shell,  which  contained  no  kernel.  The  essentially  moral  and 
practical  turn  which  society  had  taken,  banished  profound  speculatjipn. 
Human  knowledge,  if  we  except  geography,  made  no  advances.  The 
schooled  and  lettered  amateur  replaced  the  creative  and  original  student 
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Here  was  felt  the  &tal  influence  of  the  great  defect  in  Roman  character. 
That  race,  so  mighty  to  command,  was  secondary  in  genius.  The  most 
cultivated  of  Romans,  Lucretius,  Vitruvius,  Celsos,  Pliny,  Seneca,  were, 
so  far  as  regards  positive  knowledge,  the  pupils  of  the  Greeks.  Too 
often,  indeed,  it  was  second-rate  Greek  learning  which  they  reproduced 
in  second-rate  style.  Rome  never  possessed  a  great  scientific  school. 
Charlatanism  reigned  then  almost  supreme.  Finally,  the  Latin  litera- 
ture, which  certainly  displayed  some  admirable  qualities,  flourished 
during  only  a  brief  period,  and  never  made  its  way  beyond  the  Occi- 
dental world. 

Greece,  fortunately,  continued  faithful  to  her  genius.  The  prodigious 
splendor  of  Roman  power  had  dazzled,  but  not  annihilated  it  In  fifty 
years  more  we  shall  find  her  reconquering  the  world,  giving  again  her 
laws  to  thought,  and  sharing  the  throne  of  the  Antonlnes.  But  at  this 
period  Greece  herself  was  passing  through  one  of  her  intervals  of  lassi- 
tude. Genius  was  scarce,  and  original  science  inferior  to  what  it  had 
been  in  preceding  ages,  and  to  what  it  would  be  in  the  following.  The 
Alexandrian  school,  which  had  been  declining  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
but  still  at  Caesar's  era  could  furnish  a  Sosigenes,  was  now  dumb. 

The  space  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  accession  of  Trajan,  must 
then  be  classed  as  a  period  of  temporary  degradation  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. The  ancient  world  had  by  no  means  uttered  its  last  word,  but 
the  bitter  trials  through  which  it  was  passing  took  from  it  both  voice  and 
courage.  When  brighter  days  return,  and  genius  shall  be  delivered  from 
the  terrible  sway  of  the  Caesars,  she  will  take  heart  again.  Epicetus, 
Plutarch,  Dionysius,  the  golden-mouthed  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  Pliny  the 
Younger,  Juvenal,  Rufus  of  Ephesus,  Aretaeus,  Galen,  Ptolemy,  Hyp- 
sicles,  Theon,  and  Lucan,  will  renew  the  palmy  days  of  Greece ;  not 
that  inimitable  Greece  which  existed.but  once  for  the  simultaneous  de- 
light and  despair  of  all  who  love  the  beautiful,  but  a  Greece  still  fruitful 
and  abounding,  which  will  mingle  her  own  gifts  with  the  Roman  genius, 
and  produce  works  of  novelty  and  originality,  yet  able  to  charm  the  , 
world.  The  general  taste  was  bad.  Great  Greek  writers  were  wanting ; 
and  the  Latin  writera  extant,  except  the  satirical  Persius,  were  of  an  ordi- 
nary type.  Excessive  declamation  spoiled  everything.  The  rule  by 
which  the  public  judged  intellectual  productions  was  nearly  the  same  as 
it  is  now.  Only  brilliancy  was  looked  for.  Language  ceased  to  be  the 
simple  vestment  of  thought,  deriving  all  its  elegance  from  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  idea  sought  to  be  expressed.  Language  began  to  be 
cultivated  for  its  own  sake.  The  aim  of  an  author  was  to  display  his 
own  talent  The  excellence  of  a  recitation  or  public  reading  was  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  passages  which  excited  applause.  The  cardinal 
principal,  that  in  art  everything  should  serve  as  ornament,  but  that  any- 
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thing  inserted  expressly  as  ornament  is  bad,  was  entirely  forgotten.  It 
was  a  very  literary  period,  as  they  say.  Hardly  anything  was  talked  of 
but  eloquence  and  style ;  and  after  all,  nearly  everybody  wrote  incor- 
rectly, and  there  was  not  a  solitary  orator.  The  true  orator  and  writer 
are  not  those  who  make  speaking  or  writing  their  trade.  At  the  theatre 
the  principal  actor  absorbed  attention,  and  dramas  were  suppressed  in 
order  that  brilliant  passages  might  be  recited.  The  literary  fashion  of 
the  day  was  a  silly  diUtttaniism — a  foolish  vanity,  which  led  everybody  to 
affect  talent,  and  which  did  not  stop  short  of  the  imperial  throne.  Hence 
extreme  insipidity  and  interminable  "Theseids,"  or  dramas  written  to 
be  read  in  literary  circles ;  and  hence  a  dreary  desert  of  poetical  common- 
place, which  can  be  compared  only  with  the  epics  and  classic  tragedies 
of  sixty  years  ago. 

Stoicism  itself  could  not  escape  this  disease,  or  at  least  it  did  not  before 
Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  succeeded  in  clothing  its  doctrines  in 
elegant  vesture.  What  strange  productions  are  those  tragedies  of  Seneca, 
in  which  the  loftiest  sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  most  wearisome 
style  of  literary  quackery !  indices  at  once  of  moral  advancement  and  of 
an  irremediable  decline  of  taste.  We  are  compelled  to  say  the  same  of 
Lucan.  The  tension  of  mind  which  resulted  naturally  from  the  emi*  - 
nently  tragic  character  of  the  epoch  gave  rise  to  a  species  of  inflation,  in 
which  state  the  only  anxiety  was  to  win  applause  by  brilliant  sentences. 
Something  analogous  to  this  happened  among  us  [the  French]  during 
the  Revolution  ;  and  the  most  terrible  crisis  which  ever  existed  produced 
scarcely  anything  but  a  schoolmaster's  literature  crammed  with  declama- 
tion. We  must  not,  however,  stop  at  this  point  New  ideas  are  some- 
times expressed  with  much  ostentation.  The  style  of  Seneca  is  sober, 
simple,  and  pure,  in  comparison  with  that  of  St  Augustine.  But  we 
forgive  the  latter  his  detestable  style  and  insipid  conceits,  in  return  for 
his  noble  sentiments. 

At  all  events,  this  cultivation,  which  was  in  so  many  respects  noble  and 
superior,  did  not  extend  to  the  people.  This  would  have  been  a  minor 
deprivation  if  the  people  had  had  at  least  some  religious  nourishment, 
something  similar  to  that  which  the  Church  provides  for  the  lowest  grades 
of  modem  society.  But  religion  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  wise  policy  of  Rome  had  left  unmolested  the  ancient 
forms  of  worship,  prohibiting  only  those  observances  which  were  inhu- 
man, seditious,  or  injurious  to  others.  She  had  spread  over  them  all  a 
sort  of  official  varnish,  which  gave  them  some  general  resemblance,  and 
blended  them,  good  and  bad,  together.  Unfortunately,  these  old  creeds, 
though  very  diverse  in  origin,  had  one  common  characteristic.  It  ^'as 
equally  impossible  for  any  and  all  of  them  to  provide  theological  instruc* 
tion,  applied  morality,  edifying  preaching,  or  a  pastoral  ministry  pro- 
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ductive  of  good  among  the  people.  The  pagan  temple  was  never  what 
the  synagogue  and  the  church  were  in  their  best  days — ^that  is,  a  com- 
mon home,  school,  inn,  hospital,  and  refuge  for  the  poor.  It  was 
only  a  chilly  cell,  which  the  people  seldom  entered,  and  where  they 
never  learned  anything. — Renan, 


GAINING  THE  ATTENTION. 

THE  teacher  who  fails  to  get  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  fails  wholly. 
There  is,  and  there  can  be,  no  teaching,  where  this  Is  not  secured. 
Gaining  the  attention,  however,  is  not  the  only  indispensable  condition. 
We  have  seen  a  class  wrought  by  tricks  and  devices  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  aroused  mental  activity — fairly  panting  with  eagerness,  yet  learning 
nothing.  The  teacher  had  the  knack  of  stirring  them  up  and  lashing 
them  into  a  half-frenzy  of  expectation,  without  having  any  substantial 
knowledge  wherewith  to  reward  their  eagerness.  With  his  one-sided 
skill,  he  was  but  a  mountebank.  For  real  successful  teaching,  there 
must  be  these  two  things  :  the  ability  to  hold  the  minds  of  the  children, 
and  the  ability  to  give  them  sound  and  seasonable  instruction.  Lacking 
the  latter  ability,  the  pupil  goes  away  with  his  vessel  unfilled  :  lacking 
the  former,  the  teacher  only  pours  water  upon  the  ground. 

How  shall  the  teacher  secure  attention  ? 

In  the  first  place,  let  him  make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  have  it  This 
is  half  the  battle.  Let  him  settle  it  with  himself,  that  until  he  does 
this,  he  is  doing  nothing ;  that  without  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  he  is 
no  more  a  teacher  than  the  chair  which  he  occupies.  With  this  truth 
fully  realized,  he  will  come,  before  his  class  resolved  to  have  a  hearing ; 
and  this  very  resolution  will  have  its  effect  upon  the  scholars.  Children 
are  quick  to  discern  the  mental  attitude  of  a  teacher.  They  know,  as  by 
instinct,  whether  he  is  in  earnest  or  not,  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  they 
yield  without  dispute  to  a  claim  resolutely  put 

This,  then,  is  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher.  He  must  go  to  his  class 
with  the  resolute  determination  of  making  every  scholar  feel  his  pres- 
ence all  the  time.  The  moment  a  pupil  shows  that  the  consciousness  of 
his  teacher's  presence  is  not  on  his  mind,  as  a  restraining  or  attracting 
power,  something  is  wrong.  The  first  step  toward  producing  that,  con- 
sciousness, as  an  abiding  influence,  is  for  the  teacher  to  determine  in  his 
own  mind  to  bring  it  about  Without  being  arrogant,  without  being 
dictatorial,  without  being  or  doing  anything  that  is  disagreeable  or  unbe- 
coming, he  must  put  forth  a  distinct  power  of  self-assertion.     He  must 
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determine  to  make  them  feel  that  he  is  there,  that  he  is  there  all  the  lime, 
that  he  is  there  to  every  one  of  them. 

In  the  next  place,  the  teacher  must  not  disappoint  the  atttention  which 
his  manner  has  challenged.  He  must  have  something  of  value  to  com- 
municate. He  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  in  the  lesson,  so  that  the 
pupils  shall  feel  that  they  are  learning  from  him.  His  lips  must  keep 
,  knowledge.  The  human  heart  thirsts  for  knowledge.  This  is  one  of 
its  natural  instincts ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  children 
hanging  with  fondness  around  one  who  has  something  to  tell  them. 
Let  the  teacher  then  be  sure  to  have  something  to  say,  as  well  as  be  de- 
termined to  say  it. 

In  the  third  place,  the  teacher  must  have  his  knowledge  perfectly  at 
command.  It  must  be  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  If  he  hesitates,  and 
stops  to  think,  or  to  look  in  his  book  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  up 
what  he  has  to  tell  them,  he  will  be  veiy  apt  to  lose  his  chance.  Teach- 
ing children,  particularly  young  children,  is  like  shooting  birds  on  the 
wing.  The  moment  your  bird  is  in  sight,  you  must  fire.  The  moment 
you  have  the  child's  eye,  be  ready  to  speak.  This  readiness  of  utterance 
is  a  matter  to  be  cultivated.  The  ripest  scholars  ate  often  sadly  deficient 
in  it ;  the  very  habit^  of  profound  study  being  apt  to  induce  slowness. 
A  teacher  who  is  conscious  of  this  defect,  must  resolutely  set  himself  to 
resist  it  and  overcome  it.  He  can  do  so,  if  he  will.  But  it  requires 
resolution  and  efibrt 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  teacher  should  place  himself  so  that  every 
pupil  in  the  class  is  in  sight  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  teacher  press- 
ing close  up  to  the  centre  of  the  class,  so  that  if  he  turns  his  face  to  those 
on  one  side,  he  must  at  the  same  time  turn  his  back  to  those  on  the 
other.  Always  sit  or  stand  where  you  can  see  the  face  of  every  pupil. 
I  have  seen  the  whole  character  of  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  a 
class  changed  by  the  observance  of  this  simple  rule. 

Another  rule  is,  to  use  your  eyes  quite  as  much  as  your  tongue.  If 
you  want  your  class  to  look  at  you,  you  must  look  at  them.  The  eye 
has  a  magic  power.  It  wins,  it  guides,  ft  rewards,  it  punishes,  it  con- 
trols. You  must  learn  how  to  see  every  child  all  the  time.  Some  teach- 
ers seem  to  be  able  to  see  only  one  pupil  at  a  time.  This  will  never  do. 
While  you  are  giving  this  absorbed  attention  to  one,  all  the  rest  are  run- 
ning wild.  Neither  will  it  do  for  the  teacher  to  be  looking  about  much,  to 
see  what  is  going  on  among  the  other  classes  in  the  room.  Your  schol- 
ars' eyes  will  be  very  apt  to  follow  yours.  You  are  the  engineer,  they 
are  the  passengers.  If  you  run  off  Uie  track,  they  will  do  likewise.  Nor 
must  your  eye  be  occupied  with  the  book,  hunting  up  question  and 
answer,  nor  dropped  to  the  floor  in  excessive  modesty.      All  the  power 
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of  seeing  that  you  have  is  needed  for  looking  earnestly,  lovingly,  with- 
out interruption,  into  the  faces  and  eyes  of  your  pupils. 

But  for  the  observance  of  this  rule,  another  is  indispensable.  You 
must  learn  to  teach  without  a  book.  Perhaps  you  cannot  do  this  abso- 
lutely. But  the  nearer  you  can  approach  to  it,  the  better.  Thorough 
preparation,  of  course,  is  the  secret  of  this  power.  Some  teachers  think 
they  have  prepared  a  lesson  when  they  have  gone  over  it  once,  and  stud- 
ied out  all  the  answers.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  This  is 
only  the  first  step  in  the  preparation.  You  might  as  well  think  that  you 
have  learned  the  Multiplication  Table,  and  are  prepared  to  teach  it,  when 
you  have  gone  over  it  once  and  seen  by  actual  count  that  the  figures  are 
all  right,  and  you  know  where  to  put  your  finger  on  them  when  re- 
quired. You  are  prepared  to  teach  a  lesson  when  you  have  all  that  is 
in  it  at  your  tongue's  end.  Any  preparation  short  of  this  will  not  do. 
Once  prepare  a  lesson  in  this  way,  and  it  will  give  you  such  freedom  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  you  will  experience  such  a  pleasure  in  it,  that 
you  will  never  want  to  relapse  into  the  old  indolent  habit 
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THE  SMITH    FAMILY. 
ChapUr  VIL— Terminus. 

IN  the  declination  of  the  Smith  Family  may  be  seen  the  course  of 
thousands,  who  have  been  drawn,  by  the  vain  hope  of  bettering 
their  condition,  from  the  simple  pleasures,  calm  content,  and  healthy 
labors  of  the  country,  into«the  vortex  of  city  life.  The  description  given 
is  not  only  believed  to  be  truthful,  but  common  to  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London.  As  a  rule,  the  children  of  such  parties  de- 
teriorate, and  form  what  is  there  termed  the  rabble  or  the  mob.  Edu- 
cated as  they  are  by  Filth  and  Vice,  their  lives  pass  away  in  debauchery, 
crime,  and  its  consequent  punishment.  The  only  schoolmaster  they 
know  is  the  magistrate,  and  he  commonly  arrives  on  the  scene  too  late, 
nor  does  he  seek  to  render  his  monitions  effective  for  reform,  but  only 
for  punishment 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  New  York,  with  its  public-school  system,  has 
provided  for  the  education  of  all  its  people.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that 
if  the  reports  of  its  tenement-houses  be  correct,  many  children  attend 
another  school  also,  in  which  ** Chaos"  and  "Old  Night"  are  the  princi- 
pal instructors.     In  London,  the  members  of  such  families  as  have  been 
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treated  of,  are  not  unfrequentlj,  by  the  soperincnmbent  farce  of  the  law, 
ground  down  into  brutality  and  barbarism ;  whilst,  in  New  York,  the 
same  class,  better  fed,  and  consequently  more  daring — partially  edu- 
cated, and  consequently  more  capable — commonly  develop  into  rowdies 
and  active  criminals. 

The  remedy  for  this  sad  state  of  society  lies  not  in  the  increase  of  legal 
penalties,  nor  in  the  augmentation  of  the  police  force  of  our  cities.  The 
magistrate  is  merely  the  reserved  force  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  school- 
master the.  deputy  of  the  parent.  Man  is  like  a  Corinthian  column.  There 
is  the  material  base,  the  intellectual  shaft,  and  the  moral  capital.  In  build- 
ing up  the  future  inhabitant  of  our  cities,  we  ought  to  have  attended  prima- 
rily to  the  base.  The  true  reform,  when  it  comes,  will  exhibit  itself  first 
m  the  improvement  of  the  homes  of  the  people.  Connubial  affection 
and  parental  love  are  the  germs  of  all  the  order,  wealth,  and  power  of  the 
community.  Under  adverse  material  circumstances  these  depart,  and 
crime  enters.  In  spite  of  the  teachings  of  social-science  reformers  and 
the  doctrines  of  political  economists,  these  circumstances  must  be  over- 
ruled. The  home  of  the  agricultural  or  mechanical  producer  must  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  institutions  in  the  nation.'  The 
law  has  done  all  it  can  to  elevate  it  in  our  cities,  and  only  succeeded  in 
making  matters  worse.  The  time  will  come  when  a  true,  living,  and 
working  Christianity  will  say  to  it:  "Stand  aside,  and  let  me  try  my 
hand  at  alleviating  the  condition  of  mankind." 


ART  A  RECUPERATIVE  AGENT. 

TO  an  instructor,  Art  is  a  recuperative  agent  To  an  artist,  Art  is 
work.  All  forces  are  modified  by  circumstances.  The  instructor 
deals  every  day  with  facts.  He  can  therefore  recuperate  on  aesthetic  truth, 
presented  to  him  under  the  attractive  veil  of  Art.  The  dramatist  recu- 
perates on  facts.  Art  to  him  is  work.  The  fine  play  of  fancy  is  his 
labor.  He  needs  bringing  down  ♦o-tke  plane  of  the  Real.  A  school  is 
to  him  a  mimic  epitome  of  the  world.  He  will  gather  data  from  your 
dullest  pupil.     Now  reverse  the  scale  :   Gather  recuperation  from  him. 

The  secret  of  the  mission  of  the  drama  is  its  power  through  the 
aesthetic  over  the  "  play-principle"  of  human  nature.  Not  the  veriest 
school-boy,  who,  Saturday  afternoon,  scoops  out  a  hole  in  the  sand- 
bank of  some  cellar  in  process  of  excavation,  and,  havirig  "  hooked" 
two  potatoes  from  the  kitchen  of  his  home,  invites  five  of  his  mates  to 
play  build  a  fire  and  have  a  clam-bake — but  is  a  dramatist.     He  is  coin- 
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ing,  in  his  humble  and  anything  but  neat  way,  happiness  on  a  laiger 
scale.  Not  a  six-year  old  miss,  playing  tea-party,  and  inviting  her  doll 
to  mimic  sponge-cake  and  infinitessimal  sandwiches,  but  is  v\  her 
way  a  dramatist  On  Saturday  children  recuperate.  They  do  this  by 
intuition  :  but  all  the  philosophy  in  the  world  could  not  better  the 
regime. 

You  think  the  play-principle  inherent  only  in  children  ?  Do  days 
and  months  and  years  so  materialize  us  that  there  no  longer  exists  in  our 
hearts  the  impulse  to  coin  beautiful  existence  out  of  the  material  within 
our  grasp  ?  Teachers  need  recuperation  quite  as  much  as  pupils,  and 
much  the  same  kind  too. 

But  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  teachers  to  play  ''clam- 
bake" over  a  couple  of  purloined  potatoes,  or  "tea-party"  over  micro- 
scopic sandwiches.  Besides,  were  such  things  allowable  in  elegant 
society,  the  teachers  could  not  possibly  enjoy  diemselves  at  iL  True, 
but  there  are  things  that  they  can  enjoy  as  keenly  as  the  boy  does 
the  " clam-bake"  or  the  girl  the  "tea-party."  The  highest  of  these 
is  Art 

Will  you,  most  grave  and  dignified  teacher,  condescend  to  think  for 
a  moment  which  of  the  magic  wands  of  Art  has  most  power  over  you  ? 
Which  affords  you  the  most  aesthetic  enjoyment?  By  a  benevolent 
Providence  we  are  gifted  with  a  variet}'  of  faculties.  If  we  tire  of  Wri- 
ting and  Reading,  lo  I  Contour  and  Color  present  themselves  through 
.Sculpture  and  Painting.  Is  your  sight  wearied?  Do  you  prefer 
sound  ?  Then  Music  soothes  and  elevates,  refines  and  strengthens. 
Do  you  weary  of  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  Real  ?  Then  vault  to 
the  ideal  from  the  stage  of  Poetry  or  the  Drama.  Do  you  tire  of  this.^ 
Draw  and  paint  a  flower. 

You  think  it  beneath  your  dignity?  From  the  telescope  to  the 
microscope  goes  the  philosopher.  Is  your  brain  crowded  with  the 
dramoHs  persona  of  the  last  week's  Act  in  your  school-drama  ?  Seize 
the  art  of  the  dramatist  Evolve  the  ideal  of  the  pageant  Next  Mon- 
day you  will  find  that  you  have  gained  power. 


^>» 


Those  who  take  honors  in  nature's  university,  who  learn  the  laws 
which  govern  men  and  things  and  obey  them,  are  the  really  great  and 
successful  men  in  this  world.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  are  the 
"Poll,"  who  pick  up  just  enough  to  get  through  without  much  dis- 
credit Those  who  won't  learn  at  all  are  plucked,  and  then  you  can't 
come  up  again.     Nature's  pluck  means  extermination. — Prof.  Huxley. 


.     BURSARIE& 

MANY  young  men  obtain  a  collegiate  education  in  Scotland  who 
could  not  in  England.  In  all  the  Scotch  universities  there  are 
Bursaries,  or  scholarships— open  to  contestants,  and  bestowed  according 
to  merit — ^which  are  sufficient  to  support  the  winners,  with  perhaps  a  little 
outside  assistance,  during  their  college  life.  Thus  by  hard  work,  before 
going  up  to  the  university,  a  poor  young  man  may  secure  for  himself 
the  means  of  subsistence  while  he  pursues  his  studies.  All  who  enter  the 
Bajan,  or  First  Year's  Course,  compete  for  these  prizes.  Rich  and  poor 
alike  try  their  luck,  although  the  sons  of  wealthy  tnen  generally  resign 
to  poorer  claimants  the  bursaries  which  they  may  gain,  and  are  content 
with  the  honor  of  having  been  successful.  Foppishly-dressed  dandies 
and,  clumsy  youths  clad  infill-made  homespun,  meet  each  other  in  these 
competitions.  Boys  whose  worldly  all  may  consist  of  a  few  pounds, 
scraped  together  with  difficulty  through  long  exertion  on  their  own  part 
and  that  of  their  parents,  are  here  placed  on  a  level  with  the  gentleman's 
son,  let  him  be  ever  so  wealthy.  Often,  too,  does  the  result  prove  that 
the  superior  man  is  the  roughly-clad,  gawky-looking  rustic.  And  yet 
the  odds  are  all  against  him.  The  inferiority  of  his  training,  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  he  has  had  to  prepare,  and  above  all,  the  awkwardness 
which  he  feels  at  being  placed  in  a  scene  so  new  to  him,  all  combine  to 
place  him  at  a  disadvantage.  While  the  boy  who  has  been  accustomed 
*to  mix  in  society  is  quite  at  his  ease  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  and  can  criti- 
cise the  appearance  and  probable  stamina  of  his  opponents,  the  peasant 
is  weighed  down  with  diffidence  and  doubts  as  to  his  own  capabilities, 
and  feels  an  incubus  of  fear  as  the  hour  of  trial  approaches.  Only  after 
the  papers  are  placed  before  him,  and  he  becomes  thoroughly  engrossed 
with  his  work,  does  he  forget  everything,  so  that  his  mind  has  full  play. 
Then  perhaps  he  is  on  more  than  equal  terms,  unless  over-anxiety  makes 
him  nervous.  But  with  every  disadvantage,  he  generally  comes  off  the 
winner.  *  And  this  is  easily  explained.  While  the  parents  at  home  have 
been  anxious  for  some  of  their  boys  to  go  to  college,  the  teacher  is  judi- 
cious enough  not  to  encourage  any  save  the  really  talented,  unless  their 
parents  can  afford  the  expenses  of  a  collegiate  education  without  the  aid 
of  a  bursary.  But  when  he  finds  a  boy  who  gives  a  guaranty  of  his 
ability  to  distinguish  himself,  and  gain  the  means  for  his  own  advance- 
ment, he  does  encourage  him ;  and  thus  there  is  generally  excellent  ma- 
terial among  the  peasants  who  present  themselves  at  the  competition. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these  bursaries  are  a  source  of  much  good. 
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They  open  up  a  pathway  to  learning  to  many  who  could  never  otherwise 
reach  it  Hundreds  of  talented  men,  who  probably  would  never  have 
emerged  from  obscurity,  and  whose  services  would  have  been  lost  to 
their  fellow-men,  have  found  this  a  ladder  by  which  they  could  climb  to 
eminence.  From  the  poor  of  the  land  many  splendid  men  have  sprung 
— giants  in  science  and  letters.  The  bar,  the  bench,  the  pulpit,  and 
medicine  can  all  boast  of  the  talent  which  have  adorned  them,  though 
that  talent  may  often  have  had  its  origin  in  the  peasant's  hut  Indian 
judges,  senior  wranglers  at  Cambridge,  and  professors  of  universities 
could  be  named  who  were  holders  of  bursaries  at  Aberdeen,  and  wha 
would  have  had  almost  insuperable  pecuniary  difficulties  to  encounter 
had  not  these  bursaries  been  in  existence.  The  other  Scotch  univexsities 
all  have  bursaries  attached  to  them,  but  none  of  them  so  many  open  to 
competition  as  Aberdeen.  In  the  others  they  are  nearly  all  obtained  by 
pr^entation ;  and  as  they  are  much  lai^er  in  value,  they  are  often 
hunted  after  by  those  who  could  get  their  sons  through  the  course  with- 
out their  aid.  In  Aberdeen  there  are  about  f!fly  competed  for  annually, 
and  out  of  these  it  may  safely  be  said  that  half  the  number  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  really  need  them.  And  is  it  not  a  great  thing  thiv 
every  year  twenty-five  young  men  should  have  a  splendid  educational 
field  opened  up  to  them,  and  that  the  genius  and  talent  of  the  nation 
should  be  thus  drawn  from  obscurity,  and  have  a  chance  of  showing 
its  light  freely  before  all  men?  Scotland  and  Scotchmen  pay  honor  to 
the  names  of  those  who  have  given  their  wealth  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
the  example  of  a  few  has  already  been  followed  by  many,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  followed  by  many  more.  Will  not  some  of  the  wealthy  and 
charitable  men  of  this  country  do  likewise  ?  Free  schools  and  even  free* 
colleges  are  not  enough.  What  matters  it  to  the  poor  that  they  can  get 
their  education  free,  if  they  cannot  get  food  to  maintain  them  while  they 
are  being  educated  ?  While  at  home  they  can  live  by  working  or  by 
the  aid  of  their  parents  ;  but,  when  they  enter  upon  a  collegiate  course, 
this  is  impossible.  Many  who  thirst  after  knowledge  are  thus  prevented 
from  tasting  its  waters ;  and  while  the  free  schools  and  colleges  are 
crowded  with  boys  whose  parents  are  well  able  to  pay  for  their  education, 
those  who  have  talent  must  often  stand  aside  and  see  the  gates  opened 
for  mediocrity.  Let  bursaries  be  established  for  which  all  may  contend, 
and  it  will  soon  be  found  that  humble  merit  will  find  its  way  in,  and  by 
its  brilliant  success  reward  the  generosity  which  has  helped  it  forward. 
There  is  wealth  enough  and  to  spare  to  accomplish  this^  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  our  people  are  ever  ready  to  give  their  money  freely  in  a 
good  cause.  Let  them  then  think  of  this  one,  and  remember  the 
reward  conferred  upon  those  who  gave  even  **  a  cup  of  cold  water  to 
those  little  ones." 


JUNE,    1868. 


Compulsory  Education. 

IN  the  Special  Report  of  our  late  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  on  Compulsoiy  Education  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  we  find  these  frank  and  sensible  words  : 

"  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  compelling  parents  and  guardians  to  send 
their  children  and  wards  of  a  proper  school  age  to  the  public  schools, 
or  to  provide  education  for  them  at  home  or  at  private  schools,  until  the 
persuasive  power  of  good  teachings  commodious  and  comfortable  school- 
houses,  and  fru  schools  shall  have  been  tried  in  vain." 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Rice's.    Again  : 

"It  would  be  unpardonable  cruelty  to  make  attendance  at  school 
compulsory,  when  we  have  no  better  accommodations  to  offer  the 
children." 

The  character  of  the  accommodations  offered  in  New  York — and 
this  State  not  unfairly  represents  the  entire  country — is  shown  in  the 
same  connection  : 

"The  best  illustration  of  the  condition  of  school-houses  in  the  rural 
districts,  including  those  in  the  villages,  is  the  fact  that  the  average  valu- 
ation of  the  school-houses  and  their  sites  is  but  $493.12.  They  are 
square  boxes  built  without  taste,  poorly  supplied  with  seats,  badly  venti- 
lated, too  warm  or  too  cold  in  winter,  and  insufficiently  furnished.  About 
one-half  of  them  are  on  sites  unfencedj  leaving  them  open  to  the  high- 
way, and  one-fifth  the  entire  number  have  no  accessory  buildings,  de- 
manded by  modesty  and  decency." 

In  the  laiger  towns  and  cities,  the  school-houses  are  more  impos- 
ing ;  are  generally  constructed  with  more  regard  to  the  wants  of  the 
pupils ;  and  are  tolerably  well  provided  with  suitable  furniture  and  ap- 
paratus. Yet  even  in  the  cities  the  provisions  are  not  unfrequently 
more  pretentious  than  real.  Magnificent  buildings,  with  no  sufficient 
means  of  ventilation,  furniture  much  more  ornamental  than  comfort- 
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able,  and  expensive  apparatus  that  is  seldom  or  never  used,  may  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  superficial  observers  ;  but  they  cannot  satisfy 
those  who  know,  that  with  all  this  display,  the  larger  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren are  literally  crammed  into  rooms  which  cannot  accommodate  half 
their  number,  while  thousands  are  turned  away,  or  more  wisely  kept 
away,  because  there  is  no  room  at  all  for  them. 

The  fiicts  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rice  go  far  to  show  the  folly  of  the  loud 
assertions,  that  we  sometimes  hear  made,  of  the  munificent  if  not  uni- 
versal provision  made  by  the  State  for  popular  education,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  the  people  in  neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  But 
there  is  another  and  deeper  reason  for  the  popular  indifference  toward 
the  schools — a  deeper  cause  for  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  making  attend- 
ance at  them  compulsory  (even  were  more  suitable  school  accommoda- 
tions provided)  than  Mr.  Rice  has  mentioned.  So  long  as  nine  persons 
out  often  can  say,  as  they  do  now,  that  not  half  of  what  they  studied  in 
school  was  worth  the  time  they  spent  upon  it ;  that  nearly  all  the  useful 
knowledge,  mental  discipline  or  culture,  that  they  have  ever  received, 
has  been  obtained  outside  of  the  school-room — ^just  so  long  will  it  be 
impossible  to  make  them  feel  that  a  law  compelling  the  constant  attend- 
ance of  their  children  to  the  same  unprofitable  routine,  is  anything  short 
of  tyranny.  Let  the  schools  provide  instruction  that  is  demonstrably 
worth  the  time,  and  labor,  and  money-price  demanded  for  it — a  traihing 
that  will  show  itself,  by  its  fruits,  to  be  indispensable  in  the  competition 
of  life — and  we  question  whether  there  will  long  be  occasion  for  com- 
plaints of  popular  indifference  to  the  claims  of  the  schools,  or  need  of 
legislation  to  compel  attendance  upon  them. 


Wherein  the  Schools  fail. 

THEY  do  not  educate.  Some  teachers  do ;  but  the  many  do  not 
Children  are  not,  as  a  rule,  taught  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
the  faculties  which  God  has  given  them, — and  that  alone  is  education. 
Not  one  child  in  a  million  is  made  an  independent  discoverer  of  knowl- 
edge :  we  do  not  mean  a  discoverer  of  nev/  knowledge,  but  that  knowl- 
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edge  which  is  new  to  him.  Not  one  in  a  million  leams  to  see  what  he 
looks  at,  understand  what  he  sees,  or  distinguish  what  he  under- 
stands. 

School-training,  instead  of  improving  one's  faculties,  more  often  blunts 
them.  The  child  is  not  taught  to  rely  upon  what  he  sees,  but  what  some- 
body else  claims  to  have  seen.  He  judges — if  he  judges  at  all — ^not  from 
sense,  but  from  testimony.  He  must  believe  what  his  book  or  his 
teacher  tells  him.  To  doubt  the  former  is  presumption  ;  to  doubt  the 
latter,  rank  heresy.  If  what  he  sees  or  feels  conflicts  with  what  they  tell 
him,  he  must  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  All  his  faculties — 
save  the  receptive — are  trained  to  disuse.  Individuality  and  self-reliance 
are  destroyed.     Theoretically,  he  is  made 

'<  Heir  of  aU  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  filet  of  time.** 

Practically,  he  is  prevented  from  ever  arriving  at  majority.  His  patri- 
mony never  comes  to  be  actually  his.  He  is  shown  the  title-deeds  ;  is 
told  where  his  inheritance  lies,  and,  may-be,  what  ic  is  ;  but  he  is  given 
no  power  to  take  possession  of  it,  or  to  add  anything  to  it.  He  goes 
through  life  seeing  with  others'  eyes  and  hearing  with  others'  ears  :  really 
a  dependant,  though  he  believes  himself  an  intellectual  Croesus. 

His  knowledge  is  all  at  second-hand.  This,  when  real,  is  good  in  a 
degr^,  as  paper  money  is  good.  It  has  a  nominal  value,  and  passes 
current  But  the  second-hand  knowledge  that  passes  in  the  schools  will 
not  always  pass  outside  of  them.  Too  often  it  is  counterfeit,  or  worse — 
mere  dead  leaves,  that  fall  to  dust  when  wanted  for  use.  In  providing 
a  little  hoard  of  these,  with  here  and  there  a  grain  of  true  knowl- 
edge, the  schools  monopolize  years  that  should  be  usefully  em- 
ployed. 

Here  is  where  reform  must  begin.  Children  must  be  told  less  and 
trained  more.  They  must  be  taught  to  see  and  feel  and  hear  aright^  and 
for  a  purpose  :  to  know  what  to  look  for,  to  find  what  they  seek,  and  to 
hold  fast  whatever  they  find  worth  possessing.  This  is  the  only  edu- 
cation worthy  of  the  name. 

Send  an  untrained  man  to  the  fields  to  hunt  for  birds  or  beetles,  stones 
or  flowers.  He  may  seek  with  diligence,  yet  find  nothing ;  for  he  does 
not  know  what  to  look  for,  or  how  or  where  to  look  for  it.  The  rarest 
flower  to  him  is  no  better  than  a  weed,  and  an  undescribed  weed  no  bet- 
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ter  than  the  commonest  flower.  He  will  fill  his  pockets  with  worthless 
pebbles,  and  spurn  with  his  feet  the  choicest  minerals  without  seeing 
thenu  Send  an  Audubon,  a  Miller,  or  a  Thoreau,  and  he  will  bring 
from  the  barrenest  waste  treasures  that  will  make  man  richer  and  wiser 
to  the  latest  generation. 

The  world  is  full  of  undiscovered  wealth  and  wisdom.  We  pass  it 
unheeding  every  day ;  for  we  have  never  been  trained  to  look  for  it,  or 
to  recognize  it  when  it  is  seen.  Now  and  then  there  comes  a  man  with 
undimmed  vision,  seeing  the  wonders  of  creation,  or  with  ears  wide  open 
bearing  the  music  of  the  spheres.  He  sees  and  hears  and  reveals. 
The  world  calls  him  mad,  and  by  and  by,  a  genius.  The  schools  can- 
not make  every  child  a  genius.  But  they  should  not  tend  to  unmake 
those  that  are  born  so.  Their  first  work  should  be  to  enlighten  the  eyes, 
to  open  the  ears,  and  to  sharpen  the  wits  to  use  to  good  purpose  the  sharp- 
ened faculties.  To  this  end,  books  are  good  as  an  assistance  in  the  final 
stages,  but  very  bad  as  a  sole  reliance,  especially  in  the  beginning. 

The  natural  is  the  true  foundation,  and  should  be  the  starting-point  in 
education.  Men's  descriptions  of  things  are  valuable  only  when  the 
things  themselves  are  inaccessible.  And  in  education,  inaccessible  things 
may  well  be  left  alone  until  some  acquaintance  has  been  made  with  things 
near  at  hand.  A  fact  to  be  of  value  need  not  come  from  the  antipodes  or 
from  the  moon.  The  moss  that  grows  by  our  door-stone  is  as  well  yortb 
knowing  as  that  which  inspired  Mungo  Park  in  the  African  wilderness. 
The  habits  of  the  house-cat  or  the  garden-toad  are  as  worthy  of  study  as 
the  habits  of  the  Bengal  tiger  or  the  chameleon.  For  the  ends  of  edu- 
cation, an  hour  spent  in  intelligently  observing  an  ant  or  a  spider,  is 
worth  many  hours  of  reading  about  termites  or  tarantulas.  At  any 
rate,  without  a  basis  of  positive  knowledge,  gained  by  observation 
and  discovery,  the  knowedge  afforded  by  books  is  vague  and  of  doubt- 
ful value,  while  the  acquisition  of  it  goes  but  little  way  toward  edu- 
cation. 

The  supplying  of  the  means  for  acquiring  fundamental  &cts 
and  experiences ;  for  clearing  the  eyes,  opening  the  ears,  and  sharp- 
ening all  the  faculties  by  a  systematic  inciting  to  personal  activity  in 
the  discovery  of  knowledge,  is  the  legitimate  work  of  the  schools. 
Some  day  they  will  do  this  work,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  they 
with  truth  be  said  to  educate. 
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The  Mother's  Influence. 

THE  culture  of  the  intellect  does  not  necessarily  confer  moral 
power.  That  springs  from  character,  and  a  man's  character  is 
formed  by  his  loves,  by  the  ideals  he  cherishes^  by  the  inspiiadons  he 
receives,  not  by  any  scientific  acquirements  he  may  make. 

These  ideals  are  created,  these  inspirations  given,  mainly  by  the 
tendency  imparted  to  young  Emotion  before  Reason  assumes  her  right 
to  govern.  The  instincts  of  the  child  develop  into  habits  long  before 
logical  deduction  teaches  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Habits  are  the  groundwork  of  character,  and  the  formation  of  good  habits 
is  the  special  province 'of  the  mother.  To  inspire  love  for  the  fitting, 
the  beautiful,  the  gentle — ^to  insist  on  the  repression  of  the  unfitting,  the 
unlovely,  the  violent,  is  her  work,  and  she  alone  can  efficiently  per- 
form it. 

A  good  man,  or  a  good  child,  is  one  that  loves  good  If  we  would 
have  children  truthful,  heroic,  loving,  then  must  the  mothers,  by  example 
and  training,  cause  them  to  love  truth,  to  practise  self-denial,  and  to 
exercise  themselves  in  acts  of  kindness,  while  the  habits  are  in  process 
of  formation.  The  precocious  development  of  the  intellect,  before  these 
habits  have  acquired  strength,  retards  and  often  prevents  their  formation ; 
and  thus  is  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  most  useful  auxiliary  to  self- 
government  in  after-life. 

When  a  man  wakes  to  reason,  with  habits  adverse  to  the  exercise  of 
the  virtues  which  his  reason  causes  him  to  admire,  he  is  obviously  in  a 
much  less  favorable  position  for  advancement  than  one  who  finds  his 
habits  already  formed  on  the  model  of  the  excellence  to  which  he  would 
aspire.  And  however  carefully  he  may  have  been  instructed  in  the 
theory  of  morals,  it  will  avail  him  little  without  the  sustaining  influence 
of  correct  habits.  The  intellect  is  man's  crown  of  royalty  ;  but  there 
is  a  power  behind  the  throne.  The  aflfections  govern.  If  these  are 
badly  placed>  intellectual  training  only  increases  the  bad  man's  power 
to  do  evil. 

The  schools  train  the  intellect  The  mother  trains  the  heart.  That  is 
her  province.  If  her  duties  were  never  neglected,  there  would  be  itw^x 
complaints  of  the  disappointments  so  often  charged  to  scholastic 
education. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  Maich  30,  186S. 

MR.  EDITOR. — ^Allow  me  to  correct  some  misstatements  in  re- 
gard to  Solomon  Munk  which  I  find  in  your  April  number. 

It  is  true  that  Munk  (not  Munck)  was  of  Jewish  family ;  but  it  is  not 
true  that  he.''  had  been  a  professor  in  one  of  the  German  universities." 
Being  a  Jew,  he  could  not  be  a  professor  in  Prussia — ^where  he  had 
studied  at  Bonn.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  27,  and  tefi 
that  city  but  once;  in  1840,  when  that  affair  in  Damascus  happened, 
he  accompanied  Cremieuz  there.  At  Paris  he  had  chaise  of  the 
Oriental  Department  of  the  Royal  Library  until  186 1,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  office  in  consequence  of  the.  loss  of  his  sight 

It  is  hardly  correct  to  call  Mamonides  ''the  great  expositor  of  the 
Old  Testament/'  or  to  say  that  Munk  had  translated  Mamonides  early 
in  life."  Among  the  many  books  of  Mamonides  is  one  philosophical 
work  which  he  wrote  in  Arabic.  The  original  existed  only  in  manu- 
script ;  though  there  was  a  Hebrew  translation  in  print,  from  which 
other  translations  had  been  made.  In  the  year  1856,  Munk  (after 
having  lost  his  sight  1 )  compared  the  various  manuscripts,  and  edited 
the  first  part  of  the  Arabic  original,  with  translation  and  highly  valuable 
annotations.  The  second  part  was  published  in  1861.  It  was  especially 
through  the  munificence  of  Rothschild  that  this  monumental  book  was 
published,  and  that  Munk  himself  was  enabled  to  be — ^what  the  name 
of  the  book  is — "  a  Guide"  on  the  path  of  science.  In  i860  Munk  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academy;  and  in  1865,  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  in  the  College  of  France. 

It  is  not  only  the  vast  erudition  which  is  to  be  admired  in  Munk,  but 
more  than  that,  his  noble  enthusiasm,  his  modesty,  mildness,  and  firm- 
ness. M.  Gr^nbaum. 


Royal   Rhymes. 

THE  following  litde  aid  to  the  pupil  in  History  has  been  used  with 
profit  in  one  of  our  first  colleges.  Generally  we  shun  the  brood 
ot  these  mnemonic  tricks,  and  would  force  the  pupil  to  associate  objects 
and  events  bv  their  real  connections  ;  but  in  this  instance,  and  especially 
for  younger  learners  who  must  think  with  their  eyes  and  ears  rather  than 
their  understandings,  we  commend  this  trifie. 

Each  pupil  should  commit  to  memory  the  whole  piece,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  the  line  opposite  the  number  of  any  given  century.  Then 
any  sovereign  being  mentioned,  the  number  of  his  century  and  the  par- 
ticular part  of  it  in  which  he  lived  should  be  required  ;  also  the  entire 
couplet  in  which  his  name  belongs. 
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.  Thus  these  fine  royal  do-nothings  and  scapegraces  come  to  some  good 
at  last,  as  a  row  of  pegs  or  pigeon-holes  to  hold  the  facts  of  English,  of 
European,  and  indeed  of  Universal  history,  in  the  memory  of  Yankee 
boys  and  girls.  A  pleasant  little  problem  for  the  class  would  be  to  find 
the  great  names  in  English  science,  literature,  art,  statesmanship,  indus- 
tries, contemporary  with  the  Eighth  Henry ;  also  the  great  contempo- 
rary names  in  those  departments,  and  upon  the  thrones  throughout  the 
world.  So  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Cromwell  (including  here  our  own 
colonial  history),  of  William  and  Maiy,  and  so  on. 

nth. — First,  |  William  the  Norman,  then  William  his  son, 

1 2th. — Henry,  Stephen,  and  |  Henry,  with  Richard,  come  on : 

13th. — ^John  and  Hen[ry  the  3d  and  ist  Edward  then  reign, 

14th. — Second  Edward,  3d  Ed  |  ward  and  Richard  again ; 

15th. — Then  three  Hen|rys,  two  Edwards,  Dick,  Henry  (I  guess), 

1 6th. — Eighth  Henry,  |  6th  Edward,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Bess  : 

,  J  Next,  do  Jamie,  Charles,  |  Cromwell,  Charles  2d  come  on; 

'    '      (  James  the  2d  ;  good  William  and  Mary  as  one ; 
1 8th. — ^Then  Anne  and  three  Georg  |  es,  pass  ofi*  from  the  scene, 
19th. — With  4th  George  and  4th  William,  and  Victol  ria  s  Queen. 

With  the  exception  of  the  17th,  which  occupies  a  couplet,  the  record 
of  each  century  is  given  in  the  line  preceded  by  the  number  of  the 
century.  The  upright  dash  in  the  line  marks  the  middle  of  the  century. 
When  it  divides  a  name,  the  king  or  kings  of  that  name  reigned  in  both 
halves  of  the  century.  In  the  fiflh  line,  Richard  IH.,  the  usurper  and 
murderer,  is  nicknamed  "Dick,"  not  more  for  rhythm  than  reason. 
James  I.  is  called  ''Jamie," to  indicate  his  Scotch  descent  William 
and  Mary  are  mentioned  as  cm  because  they  were  called  to  reign  jointly. 

1a 
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RHODE  ISLAND.— The  number  of  children  in  the  State  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  is  nearly  1 14,000.  Deducting  the  number  in 
attendance  at  private  schools,  or  those  too  young  or  otherwise  unfit  to  go 
to  school,  there  ought  to  have  been  at  least  50,000  in  attendance  at  the 
pul^lic  schools.  The  actual  attendance,  though  greater  than  that  for 
any  previous  year,  was  far  short  of  what  it  should  have  been ; — ^the  num- 
ber enrolled  in  the  summer-schools  being  only  24,593,  and  in  the 
winter-schools,  30,780;  while  the  average  attendance  was  not  quite 
20,000  in  the  former  and  24,000  in  the  latter.  For  these  there  were 
515  schools  and  661  teachers,  more  than  three-fourths  of  whom  were 
women.  The  permanent  school-fund  amounts  to  $412,685.  The 
amount  received  for  the  schools  from  all  sources  was  $324,830,  an  in- 
crease of  over  $79,000  on  the  previous  year's  appropriations.     Nearly 
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♦90,000  were  expended  on  school-houses.  The  commtsnoner  devotes 
much  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  causes  operating  to  hinder  educational 
advancement,  and  to  a  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal-school. 
He  also  argues  in  favor  of  longer  school  terms  and  shorter  vacations. 
He  would  have  the  schools  in  session  forty  weeks  each  year.  It  may  be 
true  that  **  children  who  attend  only  a  three  or  four-months'  school,  and 
then  enter  upon  a  three-mftnths'  vacation,  lose  nearly  all  their  progress," 
but  that  goes  to  show  that  the  progress  they  have  made  is  rather  fictitious 
than  real.  The  right  sort  of  instruction,  we  imagine,  would  not  be  so 
easily  lost 

MARYLAND.— After  a  little  over  three  years'  trial,  the  Van  Bok- 
kelen  system,  as  it  was  styled,  has  been  abrogated.  It  had  many  diffi- 
culties to  surmount  from  the  first  Baltimore  city  refused  to  be  governed 
by  it,  and  the  people  in  the  counties  opposed  it  because  they  were  not 
permitted  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  except  pay  the  taites  imposed 
by  the  school  law.  Yet  the  law  was  in  many  respects  excellent,  and 
accomplished  many  changes  for  the  improvement  of  school-houses  and 
teachers,  which  previous  to  1865  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  The 
present  law  does  away  with  the  State  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  gives  their  duties  to  the  Trustees  and  Professors  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  It  also  gives  every  county  control  over  its  school- 
system,  the  same  as  Baltimore  city  has  all  along  insisted  on  :  each 
county  electing  triennially  its  school  commissioners,  and  each  school- 
district  annually  its  own  trustees.  A  State  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  $100 
Is  levied  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  schools,  and  each  county  is  required 
to  have  a  local  tax  to  make  up  the  amount  required  by  the  county 
school  commissioners  to  cany  on  the  schools  ten  months  in  every  year. 
This  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  law  just  repealed,  as  its  warmest 
friends  admit,  because  eveiy  county  now  can  raise  the  funds  necessary 
for  its  particular  wants  in  all  respects.  Each  board  of  county  school 
commissioners  elect  an  examiner,  who  is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  to 
the  board.  His  duty  is  to  examine  ftll  applicants  for  positions  as  teach- 
ers, and  occasionally  visit  the  schools,  to  see  to  their  wants  and  report 
their  condition.  This  feature  is  an  improvement  on  the  county  presi- 
dents' superintendence,  which  was  very  expensive,  and  not  very  bene- 
ficial or  popular.  Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  grammar 
and  high  schools,  and  for  the  levying  of  a  separate  tax  for  their  support, 
so  that  any  county  or  school-district  can  have  a  school  of  a  higher  grade 
than  the  primary — in  fact,  can  have  as  full  a  school -system  as  it  is  willing 
to  pay  for.  The  yew  plan  for  school-books  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
trustees  of  the  normal  school  merely  recommend  such  books  as  are  in 
their  opinion  suitable,  and  are  to  give  their  reasons  for  the  recommenda- 
tion ;  but  no  school-book  shall  contain  anything  of  a  partisan  or  sec- 
tarian character — no  abuse  of  sections  or  individuals.  These  books  will 
form  a  list  from  which  each  board  of  county  school  commissioners  may 
select  and  purchase  anywhere  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  their  respective 
counties  ;  thus  breaking  up  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  whole  State 
from  some  favored  house.  Lastly,  a  school-journal  is  to  be  selected  by 
the  normal  school  for  the  diffusion  of  information  among  all  interested 
in  education.  With  these  features  the  new  school  law  entered  on  its 
work  on  the  1st  of  April. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA.  ^The  new  constitution  requires  the  General 
Assembly  to  provide,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  a  general  and  uni- 
form system  of  free  schools,  open  to  all  children  of  the  State  without 
distinction  of  race  or  color.  The  State  university  is  also  made  free,  and 
liberal  provision  made  for  its  support  Departments  of  agriculture, 
mechanics,  mining,  and  normal  instruction  will  be  added  as  soon  as 
practicable.  '*  Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  conve- 
nient number  of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be 
maintained  at  least  four  months  in  every  year. "  Commissioners  failing 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  will  be  liable  to  indict- 
ment The  General  Assembly  is  further  empowered  to  enact  that  every 
child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability  shall  attend  the  public 
schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  yean;  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months,  unless  otherwise  educated.  A  State 
Board  of  Education  is  established,  of  which  the  Governor  will  be  presi- 
dent and  the  State  Supterimendent  of  Public  Instruction,  secretary. 

GEORGIA. — ^The  General  Assembly  is  required  by  the  new  constitu- 
tion to  provide  "a  thorough  system  of  general  education,  to  be  forever 
free  to  all  children  of  the  State."  The  provisions  made  for  an  educa- 
tional fund  are  not  so  liberal  as  in  North  Carolina,  but  the  General 
Assembly  is  empowered  to  levy  such  general  tax  upon  the  property  of 
the  State  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  schools.  The  office  of 
State  School  Commissioner  is  created,  to  be  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Governor. 

WISCONSIN. — ^The  number  of  children  over  four  and  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  reported  for  1867,  is  371,083,  an  increase  of  nearly 
20,000.  Of  these,  232,576  attended  the  public  schools  ;  the  number 
over  or  under  age  attending  school  increases  the  total  to  239,945,  an 
excess  of  5,680  over  1866.  There  were  4,565  public-school  houses, 
capable  of  accommodating  259,284  pupils,  or  nearly  112,000  less  than 
the  number  entitled  to  go  to  school.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Super- 
intendents of  all  the  States  would  make  it  a  point  to  determine  and 
report  the  capacity  of  the  public  schools.  The  public  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  deficiency.  The  "  number  of  teachers  required  to  teach 
the  schools" — ^which  we  presume  means  the  minimum  nuxnber — was 
5,059.  The  number  of  persons  employed  as  teachers  was  8,357.  The 
proportions  of  male  and  female  teachers  is  not  reported.  The.average 
wages  of  the  former  was  $40.76  per  month,  of  the  latter  $26.34 — an 
increase  of  about  two  dollars  a  month.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
school-houses  were  well  enclosed. 

IOWA. — The  report  of  the  Supt  of  Pub.  Instruction  for  the  year  ending 
October,  1867,  shows  the  number  of  persons  between  five  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age  to  have  been  372,969,  an  increase  of  24,471  on  1866.  The 
number  enrolled  in  the  schools  was  257,281,  again  of  15,454  in  the  year. 
The  average  attendance  was  148,620,  an  increase  of  12,446.  The  number 
of  school-houses  was  5,454,  only  612  being  of  logs.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  was  9,343 — males  3,676,  females  6,667.  The  in- 
crease was  1,000,  all  males.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers 
were — men,  $35.88;  women,  $24,64.     The  increase  was  slight,  $2.28 
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to  the  former,  and  only  88  cents  to  the  latter.  The  average  cost  of  tui- 
tion per  week,  for  each  pupil,  was  34  cents  in  summer,  and  35  cents  in 
winter ;  a  little  less  than  in  1866.  The  aggregate  of  teachers'  wages  was  ' 
$1, 161,653,  an  increase  of  $155,030.  The  entire  expense  of  the  schools 
for  the  year  was  $2,069,597.82  ;  two  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents  per 
capita  for  the  entire  population  ;  five  dollars  and  fifly-five  cents  for  each 
person  of  school  age ;  and  eight  dollars  and  four  cents,  per  capita,  on  the 
number  in  school.  The  school  fund  is  upward  of  four  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions of  dollars — almost  exclusively  the  gift  of  the  General  GovemmenL 

MINNESOTA.— The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  reports 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1867,  114,421  children  between  five 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  an  increase  of  12,303  over  the  number  re- 
ported in  1866.  Estimating  the  number  in  certain  unreported  districts 
and  unorganized  sections,  the  Superintendent  thinks  that  the  aggregate 
should  be  increased  to  not  less  than  125,000.  The  number  attending 
public  schools  was  65,807,  an  increase  of  13,054.  The  average  attendance 
was  29,449.  This  is  a  large  increase  over  1866.  Of  the  48,614  not  in 
attendance  a  single  day  at  the  public  schools,  5,000  are  reckoned  as  hav- 
ing received  private  instruction  during  some  part  of  the  year.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  was  2,585  :  males,  729 ;  females,  1,837.  There 
was  an  increase  of  532,  of  whom  217  were  men.  The  average  wages  of 
teachers  was — males,  $34.61 ;  females,  $22.28  per  month.  The  rates  of 
wages  were  not  reported  the  previous  year.  337  school-houses  were 
built  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  $331,219.  The  estimated  value  of 
school-houses  is  $746,291.  The  aggregate  expenditures  for  school 
purposes  was  $736,532,  or  $299,221  more  than  the  year  before.  The 
school  fund,  November  30,  1867,  was  $i,54i)3i3.  The  school  lands, 
amount  to  2,986,666  acres,  which,  at  the  average  rate  obtained  for  that 
.  already  sold,  would  bring  $18, 500,000.  The  State  Auditor  believes  that 
the  fund  arising  from  these  lands  can  be  managed  so  as  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  the  State,  and  in  the  end  amount  to  about  $1 5,000,000. 

DACOTA. — ^The  fgurth  annual  report  of  the  Supt  of  Pub.  Instruction 
shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  newness  of  the  country  and  the  sparseness  of 
the  population,  free  schools  have  secured  a  foothold,  and  bid  &ir  to 
share  in,  if  they  do  not  greatly  assist,  the  certain  rapid  development  of 
the  Territory.  Just  now,  however,  many  of  the  county  reports  fairly  rival 
in  preciseness  and  brevity  the  good  bishop  of  Iceland's  chapter  on 
snakes.     For  example : 

"CHARLES  MIX   COUNTY. 

Nomber  of  children  in  county  between  aget  5  and  21 20 

•*•*•*        not  attending  Khool ' ao 

There  are  no  Public  Schools  in  this  County.*' 

Yet  even  in  cases  like  this  there  are,  as  the  stereotyped  phrase  runs, 
encouraging  evidences  of  improvement  Perhaps  six  months  before 
there  were  no  children  at  all.  The  statistical  aggregate  gives  the  number 
of  organized  districts  as  29 ;  unorganized,  5  ;  children  between  5  and 
21  years  old,  1,550;  attending  public  schools,  421 ;  attending  private 
schools,  160;   male  teachers,  10;  female  teachers,  13;  amount  raised 
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for  school  purposes,  $5,000;  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  $2,388;  value 
of  school-district  property,  $5,500;  total  value  of  school  property, 
including  Indian  schools,  $24,240.  The  General  Government  has 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in  erecting  school-houses  for  the  Indians 
and  in  supporting  teachers  among  them,  but  few  Indian  schools  have 
been  taught  The  salaries  of  teachers  have  generally  been  drawn  by 
some  attach^e  of  the  agency,  or  other  person,  who  cared  little  for  and 
did  still  less  toward  instructing  the  Indian  children. 

ENGLAND. — ^The  Report  of  the  Schools  Commission  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  endowed  schools  is  exciting  much  discussion.  The  whole 
number  of  these  schools  is  about  3,000,  with  a  net  income  of  nearly 
iS200,ooo  a  year :  2, 200  are  devoted  to  elementaiy  education,  and  are 
said  to  be  doing  their  work  tolerablv  well.  The  rest  are  grammar  schools 
specially  designed  to  prepare  boys  for  the  higher  education  of  the  univer  • 
sities.  How  they  do  this  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  550  send 
none  to  the  universities,  and  83  others  send  only  an  average  of  four  pu- 
pils in  three  years.  One  of  the  commissioners  says ;  ''They  do  not 
teach  grammar  decently,  and  they  scarcely  teach  anything  else  at  all." 
The  endowments  are  systematically  abused.  The  schools  are,  in  many 
places,  looked  upon  as  sinecures  for  persons  who  can  secure  the  favor 
of  the  trust ;  the  endowments  being  used  as  rewards  for  past  services, 
or  as  compensation  for  under-pay  in  some  other  work — for  anything,  in 
fact,  except  actual  work  done  in  the  schools.  The  masters  are  not  for  the 
schools,  but  the  schools  for  the  masters.  One  of  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners tells  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  a  grammar  school,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
endowment,  was  almost  devoid  of  scholars.  He  naturally  turned  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  place  for  an  explanation.  The  municipal 
mind  was  slow  at  arriving  at  a  conclusion  ;  but  when  it  did  obtain  an  idea, 
it  was  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  "I  think,  sir,  if  the  Commissioners 
want  to  know  why  this  school  does  not  fulfil  the  founder's  intentions, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  send  them  a  photograph  of  the  schoolmaster." 
Another  man  tells  of  a  school  with  an  endowment  of  four  hundred  and 
thir^  pounds  a  year,  and  only  one  pupil.  This  bo^  was  the  son  of  a 
chimney-sweep  of  the  parish, -who  at  last  took  his  son  away  from  the 
school  "because  his  education  was  neglected!"  Of  seven  schools  in 
Suffolk,  the  Commissioners  report  that  the  masters  were  all  superannu- 
ated, worn  out,  deaf,  or  paral3rtic.  At  Bosworth,  the  head-master  taught 
three  boarders,  and  no  others  ;  the  under-master  attended  only  when  he 
chose,  and  the  usher  taught  an  inferior  village  school.  Thi3  school  had 
an  endowment  of  JS792  a  year.  At  Thame,  five  masters  receive  £^00 
a  year,  and  one  of  them  an  excellent  house  to  live  in,  and  they  were 
teaching  one  boy.  These  are  examples  of  many  schools  reported  by  the 
Commissioners.  Bad  buildings  are  the  rule ;  and  the  inquiry  made 
into  the  instruction  given  shows  results  nearly  as  unsatisfactory  as  that 
into  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  the  use  of  the  endowments. 
"Untrained  teachers  and  bad  methods  of  teaching,  uninspected  work  by 
workmen  without  adequate  motive,  unrevised  or  ill-revised  statistics,  and 
the  complete  absence  of  all  organization  of  school  in  relation  to  one 
another,"  says  one  of  the  Commissioners,  "could  hardly  lead  to  any 
other  result." 
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Naples. — From  an  address  delivered  by  Professor  Fosco,  when  the 
prizes  awarded  by  the  merchants  of  Naples  were  distributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful pupils  of  the  municipal  schools,  it  appears  that  the  3,000  pupils 
receiving  free  instruction  in  1861,  have  increased  to  17,000;  while  the 
expenditures  for  this  object  have  increased  tenfold.  From  1861  to 
1868,  upwards  of  2,500,000  lire  were  expended  by  the  municipality  in 
gratuitous  education;  40,000  lire  by  the  merchants;  and  very  consid- 
erable sums  by  the  Society  for  Infiint  Schools,  and  other  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. 

Union  Colleok  is  in  a  bad  way.  Dr.  Hickok  has  resigned  the  presiden- 
cy, being  convinced  that  hisadministration  of  the  college  government  can- 
not, under  existing  circumstances,  secure  the  harmony  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  man  can  arrest 
the  downward  progress  of  the  college.  The  trustees  are  too  deeply  en- 
gaged in  a  denominational  quarrel  to  find  time  to  keep  the  buildings  in 
repair,  or  to  add  to  the  library  and  apparatus  for  instruction.  This,  with 
the  restrictive  manner  of  admitting  students,  the  discontinuance  of  South- 
em  patronage,  and  the  ^eep  disagreement  in  spirit  and  action  which  pre- 
vails in  the  faculty,  threatens  to  bring  the  career  of  the  collie  to  an  in- 
glorious close. 

Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  whose  reputation  as  a  pioneer  in  educational 
reform  and  champion  of  free  pulic  instruction  is  world-wide,  has  retired 
from  the  superintendency  of  this  State.  His  successor  is  Abram  B. 
Weaver,  Esq. ,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Weaver  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  Col-  . 
lege,  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  an  able  man.  As  school  commis- 
sioner, he  proved  himself  an  active  and  efficient  officer. 

J.  H.  French,  LL.D.,  has  been  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  new 
normal  school  at  Potsdam.  A  better  selection  could  not  have  been 
made.  With  the  excellent  material  afforded  by  St  Lawrence  Co.,  the 
liberal  encouragement  there  given  to  teachers,  and  the  enlightened  spirit 
manifested  by  the  teachers  themselves  (of  which  our  subscription  list  is 
a  faithful  witness),  the  school  under  Dr.  French's  management  bids  fair 
to  become  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  in  the  Stslte. 

Joseph  A.  Allen,  Esq. ,  lately  at  the  head  of  the  State  Reform  School 
at  Westboro',  Mass. ,  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  Fredonia  Normal 
School  Mr.  Allen  was  a  teacher  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  always 
been,  in  one  way  or  another,  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation. His  marked  success  at  Westboro',  gives  assurance  that  Fredonia 
will  find  in  him  a  thorough-going  principal 

Dr.  James  McCosh,  the  Scotch  metaphysician,  late  professor  of  mental 
philosophy  in  Queen's  College,  Bel&st,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  and  has  telegraphed  his  acceptance. 

The  clause  of  the  New  Jersey  school  law,  prohibiting  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  schools,  having  proved  itself  mischieit)us,  has  been  repealed 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Suite. 

The  students  in  the  Ohio  colleges  and  seminaries  ape  highly  and  justly 
indignant  at  the  recent  act*  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  disfranchising  them. 

In  our  late  notice  of  the  revival  of  the  Normal  School  in  New  Orleans, 
we  gave  the  chief  credit  of  the  good  work  to  the  State  Superintendent 
That  officer  writes  us  that  we  should  have  said  Gfy  Superintendent 

Erratum, — On  page  66,  Feb.  No.,  fifth  line  from  bottom,  <<  1784**  should  read  «  1754**' 
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LIST  OF  STATE  AND  TERRJTORIAt  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Slate,  Title.  Name,  Raidence, 

Maine Supt  Com.  Schools. . .  .Warren  Johnson. . .  .Topsham. 

N.  Hamp. . .    **       **  *'        . .  .Amos  Hadley Concord. 

Vermont. .  .Sec.  Bd.  Education... .  .A.  £.  Rankin. ....  .St.  Johnsbuiy. 

Mass .^  *'     "  *'  . .  .Joseph  White Boston. 

R.  I Com'r  Pub.  Schools. . .  .J.  B.  Chapin Providence. 

Conn Sec.  Bd  Education. . .  .B.  G.  Northrop New  Haven. 

N.  Y Supt  Pub.  Instruc Abram  B.  Weaver. .  .Albany. 

N.J "      *'  **         ...E.  A.  Apgar....... Trenton. 

Penn.  .  /. .  .Supt  Com.  Schools.. .  .J.  P.  Wickersham. , . Millersville. 

W.  Va; . . .  .Supt  Free  Schools W.  R.  White Wheeling. 

Ohio Com'r  Com.  Schools. . .  .John  A.  Norris Columbus. 

Michigan  .  .Supt  Pub.  Instruc. . . .  .Oramel  Hosford. . .  .Lansing. 

Indiana "      "         *'         . .  .G.  W.  Hoss Indianapolis. 

Illinois ....     **      *'         "         , .  .Newton  Bateman. .  .Springfield. 

Wis "      "         '*         ...A.  J.  Craig Madison. 

Iowa....!.     "      "         "         ...D.F.Wells De3  Moines. 

Minn......     "      "         "         . . .  M.  H.  Dunnell St  Paul. 

Kentucky..     "      *'         "         ..,Z.  A.  Smith Frankfort. 

Tcnn *'      '*         "         . .  .L,  F.  Drake Jonesboro*. 

Missouri . .  .Supt  Pub.  Schools. F.  A.  Parker Jeff.  City. 

Kansas  . . .  .Supt  Pub.  Instruc P.  McVicar Topeka. 

Colorado. . .     * '      * '  "         . . .  C.  Nuckolls Golden  City. 

Dakota "      *'         "         . . .  Jas.  S.  Foster Yankton. 

Nevada  ....*'      "  "         . . .  A.  J.  Fisher Carson  City. 

Cal **      *'         "         . .  .0.  P.  Fitzgerald San  Francisco. 

La Supt  Pub.  Education . . .  Robt  M.  Lusher ....  New  Orleans. 

Texas Supt  Pub.  Instruc E.  M.  Wheelock. . ,  .Austin. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

THERE  is  no  branch*  of  knowledge  more  studied  at  in  our  schools, 
and  less  studied,  than  Geography.  The  country  is  overrun  with 
** series,"  each  of  which  (according  to  the  publishers' claims  and 'the 
testimonials  of  the  thousand-and-one  teachers  who  like  to  be  advertised 
as  Leading  Educators)  comprises  the  veiy  best  text-books  on  Geography 
ever  published.  To  go  through,  or  rather  over,  any  one  of  these 
series,  requires,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  at  least  half-a-dozen 
school-years — more  time  than  the  mass  of  children  are  able  to  spend  in 
school.  And  when  all  is  done,  and  the  pupil  is  ready  to  be  graduated, 
he  has  little  enough  to  show  for  the  time  and  energy  he  has  expended. 
He  has  learned  and  forgotten,  re-learned  and  re-forgotten,  over  and  over 
again,  a  multitude  of  facts  and  fictions — the  latter  being  by  no  means 
insignificant  in  number  or  the  surest  to  be  forgotten.  He  has  learned 
the  names,  and  may-be  the  names  of  all  the  branches,  of  every  out-of-the- 
way  river  that  you  can  think  of ;  but  ask  him  about  the  course  of  the 
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Danube  or  the  Rhine,  and  his  knowledge  wilt  be  anything  but  certain — 
things  are  mixed  up  so  on  the  map  of  Europe.  He  has  one  time  or 
another  learned  the  precise  position  (supposing  his  book  to  be  true)  of 
every  insignificant  town  and  village  on  the  globe.  He  can  tell  to  a  dot 
where  Timbucto,  Hang- Yang,  or  Smithtown  is ;  but  ask  him  which  is 
farther  north  London  or  Montreal,  and  ten  to  one  he  will  say  Montreal. 
He  can  give,  without  winking,  the  name  and  exact  location  of  the  small- 
est of  the  ''Cannibal"  Islands ;  but  ask  him  about  Schleswig-Holstein  or 
Sardinia,  and  he  will  be  able  to  assign  them  to  Europe,  but  there  his 
knowledge  of  them  will  most  probably  end.  Is  this  an  exaggeration  ? 
Question  the  first  ten  boys  or  girls  that  you  meet,  and  if  their  answers  do 
not  betray  a  parallel  acquaintance  with  unimportant  facts  of  Geography 
and  ignorance  of  those  that  are  important — not  to  speak  of  those  (hat  are 
really  essential — then  they  have  more  cause  to  be  grateful  to  their 
teacher  than  children  generally  have.  There  are,  it  is  true,  teachers  who 
are  sufficiently  well-trained,  and  sufficiendy  independent  of  custom  to 
teach  Geography,  and  not  the  stuff  chat  is  called  Geography  in  the  books. 
But  such  teachers  are  not  abundant.  Globes  and  wall-ma^s  are  neg- 
lected in  nine  schools  out  of  ten  that  have  them,  while  the  pupib  are 
kept  poring  over  the  endless  minutiae  of  descriptive  Geography.  At 
best,  the  wall-maps  and  globes  are  considered  merely  as  supplementary 
to  text-books,  and  misused  as  such.  In  reality,  they  ought  to  supersede 
the  study  of  text-books,  except  by  advanced  pupils.  A  little  guide-book 
of  fifty  pages  ought  to  furnish,  in  connection  with  the  wall-maps  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  school,  matter  enough  for  the  entire  course  of 
geographical  instruction  below  the  high  schools,  where  the  subject 
should  be  taken  up  as  a  science,  in  connection  with  History,  Natural 
History,  Geology,  and  the  collateral  sciences.  Nine-tenths  of  the  time 
spent  in  learning  and  forgetting  Geography  so  called,  might  thus  be 
saved  for  the  acquisition  of  what  is  worth  knowing. 

As  a  protest  against  the  drudgery  of  the  course  now  generally  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  Fay's  Great  Outline  of  Geography*  is  calculated  to  do  good  ; 
yet  to  our  mind  it  falls  far  short  of  being  a  successftfl  school-book.  It 
consists  of  an  atlas  of  eight  plates,  14  inches  by  27,  comprising — 

I.  Twelve  figures  illustrative  of  Astronomical  Geography;  II.  The* 
Natural  land  and  water  divisions  of  the  world ;  III.  The  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world  ;  IV.  The  chief  towns  apd  cities  of  the  world  (Merca- 
tor's  projection) ;  V,  a.  The  German  states  as.  they  existed  in  1865,  and 
h.  The  same  after  the  war  of  1866 ;  VI,  a.  The  Eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  (outline),  and  3.  Southwestern  Europe  (same  scale  as  a) ;  VII. 
The  Natural  Features,  States,  principal  towns,  etc.,  of  the  United  States; 
and  VIII.  Various  diagrams  for  illustrating  Mathematical  and  Astronom- 
ical Geography  :  and  a  text-book,  containing — Part  I,  fifty  pages  on  As- 
tronomical Geography;  II,  sixty  pages  on  Physical  and  Natural  Geo- 
graphy; III,  fifty-six  pages  on  Political  Geography;  IV,  thirty  pages,  a 
general  view  of  Southwestern  Europe ;  V,  forty  pages,  an  outline  view 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  population  table  of  seven  pages. 

**  We  have  boldly  rejected,"  says  Mr.  Fay  (preface,  page  viii),  *'all  the 
usual  mass  of  details  irreconcilable  with  the  simplicity  and  symmetry  of 

'  FAY*t  Gkkat  Outline  or  Giogkapht,  with  a  Text-Book,  for  High  Schools  and  Fam- 
Uie*.     By  Thm.  S.  Fay.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  k,  Co.    $3.75. 
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a  great  uniform  outiine — an  outline  comprehending  the  whole  earth,  and 
whic^  cannot  be  properly  got  into  the  mind  unless  it  be  taken  apart  from 
those  details." 

The  method  prescribed  for  teaching  the  outline  is  explained  in  the 
following  paragraph  from  page  *j%  : 

' '  (18L)  Remark  io  teacher.  Make  no  demand  upon  the  pupil's  memory. 
Read,  slowly,  from  testt  book,  three  names  at  a  time ;  the  pupil,  as  he 
finds  each  place  on  the  map,  reads  the  name  aloud.  Thus  certain  that 
•he  is  not  expected  to  repeat  from  memory,  his  confidence  becomes  every 
moment  greater ;  his  task,  as  well  as  that  of  the  teacher,  more  easy ;  and 
the  lesson,  as  he  constantly  reads  from,  and  contemplates  ihe  map,  grad- 
ually engraves  itself  upon  his  mind  and  remaliis  there  permanently*  No 
st%tdy  is  needed,  except  the  recitation  itself,  which,  for  young  persons, 
ought  not  to  be  extended  over  one  short  hour."    The  italics  are  Mr.  Fay's. 

In  another  jjlace  (preface,  page  vi),  Mr.  Fay  says  :  **  No  formal  demand 
is  made  on  his  (the  pupil's)  memory ;  yet  he  cannot  help  learning  by  heart, 
understanding  and  retaining  what  he  has  learned ;  because  the  book  itself 
teaches  him  how  it  must  be  studied."  The  singular,  if  not  chaotic  state 
of  the  author's  ideas  on  teaching,  and  the  uncertain  way  he  has  of  ex- 
pressing them,  need  no  further  exemplification.  Evidently  he  has  had 
no  experience  as  a  teacher.  He  has  attempted  to  follow  the  method  of 
the  German  schools,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has  missed  the  spirit  of  it 
entirely.  His  plan  would  make  the  teacher  a  very  King  Log — not  even 
so  useful  as  the  proverbial  Hearer  of  Recitations.  A  single  paragraph 
(p.  78)  from  the  text-book  will  show  how  it  works  :  Teacher  with 
book,  pupils  with  atlases;  teacher  reads — "Water  Divisions,  Plate  II. 
(182«)  (western  continent.)  —  From  Behring  Sir.  to 
Sir.  of  Belle  Iile  (bel-ile) .  —  Behring  Str. ,  Kotzebue  Sound 
^kot'se-ba),  American  Polar  Sea  (with  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River) — 
[Read  these  three),  Str.  Prince  of  Wales,  Northwest  Passage,  Boothia 
Gulf —  (Read  these  thru, — Now  read  from  Behring  Str. ).  Kane's  sup- 
posed open  sea,  Kennedy  Channel,  Kane  Sea — {Read  these  three, — 
Nam  read  from  Behring  Str.).  Smith  Str.,  Bafiin  Bay,  Davis  Str. — 
{Read  these  three.  — Now  read  from  Behring  Str,).  Hudson  Bay,  Hud- 
son Str.,  Str.  of  Belle  Isle.  —  {How  many  have  we  named  P  mouths  of  rivers 
not  counted.     Read  these  i^  from  Behring  Str.)*' 

This,  bear  in  mind,  is  set  down  as  the  way  Geography  should  be 
studied  in  High  Schools.  ''The  effect,"  Mr.  Fay  says,  *'will  soon  be- 
come apparent"  No  doubt  it  will ;  but  it  suggests  the  effect  of  pouring 
water  on  a  duck's  back.  It  would  be  fun  for  the  pupils,  but  we  question 
whether  much  of  the  teaching  would  ''stick." 

For  the  use  of  schools,  the  atlas  is  altogether  too  unwieldy  and  expen- 
sive. The  cost  of  books  for  a  class  of  a  dozen  would  exceed  that  of  a 
set  of  good  wall-maps,  which  would  not  only  exceed  in  number  Mr. 
Fa/s  Plates,  but  would  be  larger  and  plainer,  and  more  convenient  to 
use,  even  with  Mr.  Fay's  text-book  and  method.  If  a  class  is  to  be 
taught  wholly  by  the  teacher  (no  outside  study  being  allowed),  it  is 
manifestly  better  to  have  the  attention  of  all  concentrated  upon  one  large 
map  under  the  teacher's  command,  than  for  each  pupil  to  be  fumbling  a 
clumsy  atlas  of  his  own. 

The  text-book  is  unlike  the  common  sort  of  school  Geographies,  and 
we  trust  the  style  will  not  be  imitated.     It  appears  to  have  been  made 
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(as  the  maps  were)  in  Gennanj,  and  without  much  attention  from  the 
author,  especially  in  the  matter  of  typography  aiid  proof-reading.  The 
^ack  of  proper  gradation,  however,  is  a  more  serious  defect  than  ugly 
typography  or  Teutonic  capitalization.  Parts  that  will  be  understood 
with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  by  advanced  pupils  in  the  High  School,  come 
before  and  between  others  that  are  suited  only  to  primarians.  It  can 
hardly  prove  a  successful  text>book.  Yet  so  strong  is  the  feeling  grow- 
ing a^inst  the  abusive  memoriter  method  of  teaching  geography,  that 
Mr.  Fay's  work  will  meet  with  no  slight  favor  and  encouragement,  espe-- 
cially  from  those  not  engaged  in  teaching.  If  it  does  no  more  Uian  to 
call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  faults  of  the  common  method  of 
teaching  geography,  and  point  out  the  possibility  of  a  better,  it  will  not 
have  been  published  in  vain. 

The  novice  at  public  speaking  will  find  in  Mr.  Pittenger's  ''Extem- 
poraneous Oratory"  ^  manyprofitable  suggestions  for  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  a  discourse.  The  illustrations  are  apt,  and  the  general  treat- 
ment interesting.  The  thoughts  could  not  well  be  novel  on  a  topic  tor- 
mented by  the  pens  of  thinkers  since  Quintilian ;  yet  they  ate  pleasantly, 
if  not  always  elegantly  and  correctly  expressed. 

After  the  stupendous  preface  to  Mr.  Watson's  new  Reader,"  any  com- 
mendation of  the  f>ook  which  we  might  offer,  couched  in  the  strongest 
language  at  our  command,  would  seem  like  damning  with  faint  praise. 
We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  it  is  not  inferior 
to  any  that  we  have  seen.  The  selections  are  good,  fresh,  and  appro- 
priate ;  and  seem  to  be  such  as  will  interest  the  young.  The  author's 
bragging  occupies  only  two  pages,  which  may  easily  be  torn  out,  and 
then  the.  teacher  need  not  hesitate  to  put  the  book  into  the  hands  of  any 
class  capable  of  reading  in  a  fifth  reader.  The  typography  and  printing 
are  comparatively  excellent ;  and  so  are  the  few  illustrations.  The  '*  or- 
thoSpical  department  is  unusually  complete ;"  which  means  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  great  many  words  is  indicated  either  in  the  text  or  in  foot- 
notes. It  is  done  afler  this  fashion  :  '*  When  he  was  ^w5z)  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age ;" — "a  strong  fellow  who^  said  nothing  (niith'ing)  at  all ;" 
the  (thu)  ;  woman  (wum'an) ;  vast  (vastV  etc.  All  tnis  must  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  to  classes  in  tne  Fiflh  Reader,  to  whom  these 
words  cannot  but  be  entirely  new. 

The  April  number  of  "The  New  Englander" *  has  the  following  con- 
tents :  Art*  I.  The  Present  State  of  Philosophy ;  II.  A  Museum  of  Chris- 
tian Art ;  III.  Review  of  Robert  Coliyer's  SermOns  on  Nature  and  Life ; 
IV.  The  "  Princeton  Review"  on  the  Theology  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor  and 
Presbyterian  Reunion ;  V.  The  National  Debt,  and  the  Obligation  to 
Pay  it ;  VI.  Impeachment  and  Military  Government ;  VII:  Review  of 
Prof  John  A.  Porter's  Translation  of  the  **Kalevala;"  VIII.  Notices  of 
New  Books,  etc. 

^  ExTSMPOKANSoui  Okatoky,  Sackxo  AND  Seculak.  Bv  Wm.  PiTTUfGSR.  New  Yofk : 
S.  R.  Wells. 

'  Tns  Indspindxnt  Fifth  Rbadsk.  By  J.  Madison  Watson.  New  York :  A.  S 
Barnes  &  Co. 

'  New  Haven  :  W.  L.  Kingslxy.     $4  a  year;  single  copies  $1. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

Preservation  of  Books. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  London  Builder 
says :  About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  annoyed  by  finding  the  backs 
of  several  rows  of  books,  some  in  a  bookcase  having  glazed  doors  which 
were  locked,  frequently  mildewed.  Wiping  them  carefully  cleaned  them 
only  for  a  short  time,  for  fresh  crops  of  mildew  speedily  disfigured  them 
again.  Remembering  to  have  seen  my  father,  who  always  made  his  own 
ink,  finish  off  by  pouring  a  small  glass  of  spirits  of  wine  into  the  ink 
jar,  in  order  to  prevent  its  becoming  mouldy,  I  lightly  washed  over  the 
backs  and  covers  of  the  books  with  spirits  of  wine,  using  as  a  brush  the 
feather  of  a  goose-quill.  I  frequently  saw  the  books  during  the  next 
five  years,  and  I  have  occasionally  seen  them  since,  and  there  has  not, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  a  single  spot  of  mildew  on  them  since  the 
spirits  of  wine  was  applied.  I  have  used  spirits  of  wine  to  prevent 
mildew  with  equally  good  effect  in  other  cases. 

Human  Fossils. — Seven  more  skeletons  of  human  beings  who  are 
supposed  to  have  lived  long  before  the  present  geological  era  of  the  earth, 
and  consequently  before  the  period  assigned  in  odr  ordinary  chronology 
to  the  creation,  have  been  discovered  in  France.  The  locality  is  a  spot 
opposite  the  station  of  Eyzies,  in  the  commune  of  Tayac,  department  of 
the  Dordogne.  Two  of  the  skeletons  were  destroyed  by  the  ignorant 
laborers  who  unearthed  them,  but  five  were  preserved,  and  their  skulls 
have  been  sent  to  Paris  for  examination  by  men  of  science.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  discovery,  the  peculiarities  of  their  structure, 
and  the  nature  of  the  formal  position  in  which  they  were  buried,  will 
doubtless  soon  be  published  to  the  world. 

Freezing  the  Brain. — The  discovery  that  the  brain  of  a  living  animal 
could  be  frozen,  and  afterward  could  recover,  was  made  by  Dr.  James 
Amott,  who  solidified  the  brain  of  a  pigeon  by  exposing  it  to  a  freezing 
mixture.  Here  research  stopped,  because  with  an  ordinary  freezing 
mixture  it  was  not  possible  to  act  on  individual  parts  of  the  organ  ;  but 
the  importance  of  the  discovery  is  not  the  less  on  that  account.  It  was 
a  marvellous  revealing.  Think  what  it  was  !  Here  was  a  living  organ 
of  mind,  a  centre  of  power,  of  all  guiding  power,  of  all  volition.  It 
took  in  every  motion  of  the  universe  to  which  it  was  exposed.  It  took 
in  light  and  form  and  color  by  the  eye  ;  it  took  'in  sound  by  the  ear  ; 
sensation  and  substance  by  the  touch  ;  odor  by  the  nostrils  ;  and  taste 
by  the  mouth  ;  it  gave  out  in  return  or  response,  animal  motion,  ex- 
pression— all  else  that  demonstrates  a  living  animal.  With  it  the  animal 
was  an  animal ;  without  it  the  animal  was  turned  into  a  mere  vegetable. 
And  this  organ,  the  very  centre  and  soul  of  the  organism,  was,  by  mere 
physical  experiment,  for  a  time  made  dead — ^all  its  powers  ice-bound. 
And  this  organ,  again  set  free,  received  its  functions  back  again,  and, 
as  we  know  now  by  further  observation,  its  functions  unimpaired. 
Surely  this  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 

Ck:cLusioN  OF  Hydrogen  Gas  by  Meteoric  Iron. — ^Thos.  Graham, 
F.  R.  S.;  lately  read  before  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  detailing  some  in- 
teresting experiments  in  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  metals  by 
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.  means  of  the  gases  absorbed  by  them  when  in  a  state  of  ignition.  The 
Lenarto  meteorite  was  selected  as  the  subject  for  examination,  beings 
pure  and  soft,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  A  piece  of 
this  meteorite  was  cut  from  the  mass,  cleansed,  and  placed  in  a  porcelain 
tube  connected  with  a  Sprengel  aspirator.  The  tube  was  then  heated  in 
an  ordinary  combustion  furnace  by  ignited  charcoal.  Gas  was  freely 
evolved,  which  in  2^  hours  amounted  to  16.53  cubic  centimeters.  This 
gas  burned  like  hydrogen,  and  when  analyzed  gave  85.68  hydrogen, 
4.46  carbonic  oxide,  9.86  nitrogen  in  the  100.  As  the  volume  of  the 
iron  was  5. 78  c.  c. ,  it  appears  to  have  yielded  2. 85  times  its  volume  of 
gas,  of  which  86  per  cent  was  hydrogen.  Now,  since  hydrogen  has 
been  shown  by  spectrum  analysis  to  be  present  in  the  fixed  stars,  and  by 
Secchi  to  be  a  principal  element  in  some  of  them,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  Lenarto  meteorite  has  brought  to  us  the  hydrc^en  of  those 
distant  bodies.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  malleable  iron  can  scarcely 
be  made  to  occlude  more  than  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  But  the  meteorite  gave  three  times  this 
quantity.  Hence  Graham  infers  that  it  must  have  originated  in  a  dense 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  light  cometaiy 
matter  of  our  solar  system.  • 

Spectrum  of  a  Bessever  Converter.— Father  Secchi  has  discovered 
that  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  proceeding  from  a  converter  in  which  Bes- 
semer steel  was  made,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  spectrum  of  cer- 
tain yellow  and  red  stars.  This  flame  is  that  which  proceeds  'from  the 
converter  at  the  time  when  the  iron  is  completely  decarbonized,  and  the 
spectrum  presents  a  series  of  very  fine  and  very  numerous  lines,  which 
remind  one  of  a  Ononis  and  a  Hercules,  only  that  it  is  reversed.  This 
result  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  great  number  of  metals  burning  in  the 
flame,  and  being  the  only  one  comparable  with  that  of  the  colored  stars, 
is  easily  explained  when  the  great  preponderance  of  iron  in  the  composi- 
tion of  aerolites  is  considered. 

Fluorine. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  this  highly 
electro-negative  element  in  an  isolated  condition,  but  without  success. 
M.  iPrat  now  avers  that  he  has  isolated  fluorine  by  heating  fluoride  of 
lead  either  with  nitrate  of  potash  or  binoxide  of  manganese.  The  re- 
sult of  this  operation  is  a  gaseous  mixture  of  oxygen  and  fluorine  :  from 
this  the  oxygen  is  obstructed  from  passing  the  mixture  over  the  heated 
oxide  of  barium.  The  binoxide  of  barium  is  formed  while  the  fluorine 
is  lefl  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  M.  Prat  says  it  is  colorless,  and  has  an  odor 
resembling  chlorine.  It  decolorizes  indigo ;  reddens  litmus ;  fumes  on 
coming  in  contact  with  aip ;  gives  dense  fumes  with  ammonia ;  decom- 
poses water  as  well  as  hydrochloric  acid ;  unites  with  hydrogen  in  diffuse 
light,  forming  hydrofluoric  acid ;  and  last,  it  combines  with  all  metals, 
excepting,  perhaps,  platinum  and  gold.  M.  Prat's  experiments  are  to  be 
repeated  before  a  committee  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
seems  to  have  selected  a  most  direct  path  to  success  by  first  obtaining  a 
mixture  of  two  gases,  which,  it  is  well  known,  do  not  combine  chemi- 
cally. 

M.  J.  Rosenthal  states,  in  Compies  Rendus,  that  by  exciting  artificial 
respiration,  and  maintaining  it  for  three  or  four  hours^  it  is  possible  to  save 
the  life  of  an  animal  to  which  a  dose  of  strychnine  has  been  administered. 


MR,  BENSON  AND   HIS  GEOMETRY  AGAIN. 

YouB  readers  are  referred  to  the  criticisms  which  appeared  in  the  Febra« 
arj  number^  and  mj  reply  to  them  in  the  April  number  of  this  Monthly—^ 
and  they  will  see  how  pointlut  the  article  entitled  **  Mr.  Benson  and  his 
Geometry  '*  in  the  May  number.  I  asked  for  a  demonstration  proving  the 
equality  of  X  and  T;  and  I  am  pven  a  'process  by  which  X  is  shown  to 
differ  from  F,  and  I  am  told  *'  It  is  easy,  ^  continuing  the  process  above 
to  prove  a  i%earer  equality  of  X  and  F."  i  our  readers  will  see  the  failure 
to  comply  with  my  request.  '^  An  exact  equality ''  is  distinct  from  ^^h  nearer 
equality ;"  and  since  geometrical  science  treats  of  exact  truths,  approximate 
results  do  not  belong  to  it.  Quotations  from  various  authors  are  inter- 
spersed with  the  criticisms,  to  give  point  and  force  to  the  latter,  but 
unfortunately,  for  the  criticisms,  the  quotations  are  badly  used.  The  ^  pro- 
cesses "  are  what  the  best  geometers  have  denounced  as  **  inconsistent  with 
the  strictness  of  geometrical  reasonings."  See  Cabnot^s  Reflexions  sur  la 
Metapkysique  du  Calcul  Infinetesifnat;  Writings  of  Archimedes  by  Torelli, 
Oxford  Edition ;  Brandons  EncyclopoDdia— (7awi«try  /  Play  fair's  Euclid,  Sup- 
plemetary  Notes;  etc.  I  was  well  aware  of  what  '^processes"  would  be 
nsed,  and  was  also  satisfied  of  the  inability  to  prove  anything  by  them.  The 
staunch  adhesion  to  the  method  of  approximation  explains  the  untenability 
of  the  criticisms — the  best  geometers  had,  long  ago,  regarded  this  method  as 
impossible  to  give  any  property  of  the  curve.  So  Archimedes  by  reasoning 
from  the  relation  which  certain  rectilinear  figures  described  within  and 
without  the  parabola  have  to  one  another,  discovered  that  the  parabola  has 
to  the  rectangle  on  its  abscissa  and  ordinate  exactly  the  ratio  of  2  to  8.  He 
also  regarded  the  circle  as  the  metm  area  between  the  circumscribed  and  in- 
scribed polygons  (Edinburg  ^ucjo\o^9d6iar^Archimedes.)  Torelli,  the  learned 
commentator  of  the  great  Greek  geometer,  and  who  has  done  so  much  to 
elucidate  his  writings — by  employing  the  same  process  of  reasoning  for  the 
circle  that  Archimedes  used  for  the  parabola,  proved  from  the  relation 
which  certain  rectilinear  figures  belonging  to  the  circle  have  to  one  another, 
notwithstanding  that  those  figures  may  approach  so  near  to  the  circular  spaces 
within  which  they  are  inscribed,  as  not  to  differ  from  them  by  any  assign* 
able  magnitude,  that  the  circle  is  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  exactly  as  8  to  4. 
TV^hich  is  precisely  what  Archimedes  regarded  the  circle  to  be — because  the 
mean  area  between  the  circumscribed  and  inscribed  squares  is  to  the  square 
of  the  diameter  exactly  as  3  to  4.  A  conclusion  also  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing theorem,  viz. :  When  one-ha^f  of  a  square  on  the  same  base  and 
altitude  as  the  square  generates  a  solid  one-third  oi  the  solid  generated  by  the 
square,  ihree-fowrths  of  the  square  on  the  same  base  and  idtitude  as  the 
square,  and  under  the  same  radius,  will  generate  a  solid  two-thirds  of  the 
solid  generated  by  the  square.  From  which  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  circle 
is  three-fourths  of  the  square  of  its  diameter,  corresponding  to  the  conclusion 
established  by  Torelli  and  conceived  by  Archimedes.  Other  mathematicians, 
however,  have  endeavored  by  the  method  of  approximations  to  determine 
the  area  of  the  circle,  and  they  produced  a  result  not  only  contrary  to  the 
above  conclusion  but  also  inconsistent  with  the  rigor  of  geometrical  reason- 
ing. So  many  years  ago,  when  the  question  of  the  circle  was  agitated  by  the 
most  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  by 
actual  experiment^  proved  that  the  result  of  the  m^ethod  of  approximation  is 
an  error  in  excess.  Though  this  was  simply  an  indttotive  disproof  of  the 
method  of  approximations^  no  mathematician  has  yet  given  its  deductive  dis- 
proof.   To  do  which  I  give  the  foUowing-r-and  it  wiu  clearly  be  seen  that 
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tbe  method  of  approximatiom  is  wrong  both  in  theory  and  praetice.  It  is  a 
poor  rule  which  will  not  act  both  ways ;  and  if  the  fMthod  of  approzima- 
tiom  holds  good  in  one  case  it  ought  surely  to  hold  good  in  another,  other- 
wise it  can  not  be  right  in  the  first  case. 

7^ parabola  U  ttoo- thirds  of  the  rectangle  on  iti  dhteitea  and  ordinate; 
and  the  equation  of  the  parabola  referred  to  its  rectangular  axes  Is,  that,  the 
equare  <if  the  ordinate  ie  equivalent  to  the  rectangle  <tf  abedaea  and  the  para- 
meter^ or  expressed  by  the  followmg  formula: 

y"-2px. 
Now  let  the  rectangle  on  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  be  described  from  the 
focus  of  the  parabola,  and  let  the  abscissa  be  2. 

Then,  since  the  parameter  will  be  four  times  the  abscissa — we  have 
y*—  2px  —  16.  or  y  ^  4;  hence  the  parabola  is  f  xy  ^  V*""  5.8883|^  ex- 
acUg,  And  wnen  we  inscribe  polygons  in  the  parabola^  however  the  num- 
ber of  the  sides  be  increased,  if  the  method  qfapprozimatione  be  correct,  any 
and  eyery  such  polygon  should  be  less  than  5.3838)^.  Thie  i$  a  fair  $tate- 
ment  ana  a  plain  eaee,  I  have  submitted  my  calculations  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York,  for  examination,  and  by  computing  the  erea  of  the 
polygon  of  256  sides  inscribed  in  tlie  parabola,  an  exceee  over  the  area 
of  the  parabola  is  obtained,  thus  givmg  a  deductive  evidence  that  the 
method  of  approximatufn  gives  an  error  in  exeeee.  Among  isoperimetrical 
figures  the  circle  has  the  greatest  area ;  hence,  the  error  in  excess  will  be 
greater  in  the  circle  than  in  any  other  curve  of  equal  periphery ;  therefore, 
when  the  radius  is  unity,  an  inscribed  polygon  of  82768  sides  is  3.1415926  + 
an  exeeee  over  the  area  of  the  circle.  In  Book  I.  Sup.  to  Playfair's  Euclid,  Prop. 
IZ.,  the  circumference  is  shown  to  be  between  8||  and  8^f ;  when  diameter  is 
unity;  and  Playfjedr  remarks  in  the  conclusion  of  the  scholium  to  this  proposi- 
tion, about  the  circumference  and  area  of  the  circle ;  **  but  neither  hy  thie^  nor 
by  any  other  method  yet  known  to  geometers^  can  they  be  exactly  determined, 
tnough  the  erron  qfboth  maybe  reduced  toa  le$e  quantity  than  any  that 
ean  be  aeeigned,^^    He  not  being  aware  that  the  method  of  approximation 

S'i ves  so  great  an  excess  in  the  case  of  the  parabola,  and  also  in  all  curves, 
y  this  method  the  factor  in  the  product  for  the  area  of  the  circle,  and  the 
ratio  between  the  diameter  and  circumference  are  both  expressed  by  the 
same  quantity  n ;  and  since  the  contents  of  a  solid  is  the  products  of  its  base 
and  altitude,  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  circle,  which  is  its  base, 
multiplied  by  its  altitude ;  hence  it  is  R*  h  «  h  a.  Now,  the  radius  of  the 
base  of  the  cylinder  being  equal  to  twice  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the 
generating  surface  from  the  axis— or  the  diameter  of  the  space  described  by 
the  centre ;  and  the  solidities  of  the  cone  and  sphere  being  derived  from  the 
relation  they  have  to  the  cylinder ;  and  the  meUiod  of  approximation  aetun^ 
ing  the  same  quantity  for  the  above /actor  and  ratio,  we  see  the  reason  of 
the  property  of  Guldinus— that  the  cylindor  is  R  h  a  h  R  m  y  ^R'  h  y 
H  a;  the  sphere  %  (R^  h  y  h  a)  and  the  cone  )^(R*  h  y  h  a).  This  property 
depends  on  the  equa.litt  of  the^ctor  and  ratio.  8inoe  the  path  of  thecenter  will 
be  a  eircle  from  the  very  nature  of  revolution.  Because  the  radius  of  the  base  of 
the  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  space  described  by  the  centre  of  the 
generating  surface,  this  is  no  reason  why  ^  xa  and  R'  y  a  should  be  equiva- 
lent expressions,  as  their  equality  is  involved  in  the  equality  of  x  and  y — 
which  latter  equality  is  derived  by  the  process  of  which  Playfair  speaks, 
*'  but  neither  by  this  nor  by  any  other  method  yet  known  to  geometers  can 
they  be  exactly  determined,^'  he  not  being  aware  that  the  method  of  revolu' 
tion,  a  long  established  rule  of  procedure,  gives  an  exact  value  to  x  and  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  y— nor  was  he  aware  that  the  method  of  approximation 
(Davies'  Legendre,  Book  v.,  Prop,  xii.)  made  an  inscribed  polygon  in  the 
parabola  greater  than  the  parabola. 


MB.   BENSON  AND  ^S  GEOMETBT. 

Every  mathematician  knows  that  the  higher  applications  of  geometrical 
science  are  based  upon  the  principles  established  bj  elementary  geometry y 
and  that  those  applications  cannot  be  used  to  refhte  elementary  principles, 
bnt  that  the  principles  are  established,  or  disproven,  by  the  methods  of  rea- 
soning only  allowed  in  the  Elements  of  Geometry.  Consequently  the  pro- 
perty of  Galdinns  being  an  esipreeeion  only  for  the  result  of  the  method  of 
approximation^  and  adapted  to  more  cony^ient  use,  this  property  shares  the 
fate  of  the  method  of  approximation^  and  accordingly  fails  to  give  any 
property  of  the  circle  or  other  curve. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  eeeond  antwer  in  the  Hay  number  is  a  tacit 
aehnotoledgment  that  the  quadrant  B  P  N  and  the  trapezium  B  S  N  P  are 
equivalent ;  because  it  reads,  "  U  the  statement  that '  sections  of  equal  solids 
ot  revolution  are  equivalent  only  when  the  centres  of  these  sections  describe 
equal  paths '  is  untenable,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Benson'a  conclusion  (p.  217) 
that  eauivalent  surfaces  upon  the  same  radius  will  generate  equivident 
solids  ?''  Since  it  makes  the  conclusion  liable  to  the  same  objections  urged 
against  this :  and  ^*  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one 
another;"  hence,  by  tacit  admission,  the  coneltmon  and  etatement  are  equal. 
The  reviewer  holds  that  the  etatement  is  true ;  hence  he  tacitly  acknowledges 
the  truth  of  the  conelunon;  consequently  he  is  bound  to  admit  ite  convene 
that  equivalent  solids  are  generated  by  the  same  radius  by  equivalent  surfaces  ; 
that  is,  the  quadrant  B  P  N  and  the  trapezium  B  S  N  P,  generating  equiva- 
lent solids  on  the  same  radius,  are  equivalent. 

Very  respectfuSy^ 

Lawbbncx  S.  Bxnson. 

New  York,  April  28th,  1868. 
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KXTRACTg  FROM  NOTICBS. 


Ff^m  Ot  Uie  Prtsideni  ^  tk£  l/miUJ  Stales,  yakn 

Qumcy  AdMms. 

**0(  all  the  periodicals  devoted  to  literature  and 

adence,  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  oountry, 

Thb  Liviwc  Agb  has  appeared  to  me  the  most  useful." 

Fr»m  Rev.  Hen0y  fTarti  Seecier,  Mirny,  1867. 
**  Were  I.  in  view  of  all  the  competitors  that  are  now 
in  the  field,  to  choose,  I  should  certainly  choose  Thb 
Living  Ace.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there,  in  any  library  that  I 
know  of^  so  much  instructive  and  entertaining  reading 
in  the  same  number  of  volumes." 

J^'rem  tie  New-  Yerk-  Times. 
"The  taste,  judgment,  and  wise  tact  displayed  in  the 
selection  of  articles  are  above  all  praise,  because  they 
have  never  been  equalled." 

Frem  the  S^rtMgfield  {Mass.)  RefMkan. 

"We  can  do  those  among  our  readers  who  love 
md  and  pure  Literature  no  better  service  than  by 
referring  them  to  this  sterling  weekly.  It  is  decidedly 
the  best  magaxine  of  the  class  published  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world." 

Frem  the  New-  Yerh  Imdefemdeni, 
"  No  one  can  read  fit>m  week  to  week,  the  selections 
brought  before  him  in  Thb  Living  Acb,  without  be- 
coming oonscions  of  a  quickening  of  his  own  Acuities, 
and  an  enlaigement  of  nis  mental  horizon.  Few  pri- 
vate libraries,  of  course,  can  now  secure  the  back 
volumes,  seU  of  ^-faich  are  limited  and  coetly.  But 
public  libraries  in  towns  and  villages  ot»ht,  if  possible, 
to  be  furnished  with  such  a  treasury  of  good  reading ; 
and  individuals  may  begin  as  subscriben  for  the  new 
series,  and  thus  keep  pade  in  future  with  the  age  in 
which  they  live." 

*Fr0m  the  Philadelphia  Inqmnr,  Dee,  9, 1867. 
"'Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale,  its  infinite 
variety.^  On  the  contrary,  it  improves  with  time,  pre- 
aentiug  as  it  does,  finom  week  to  week,  the  latest  and 
best  thoughts  of  contemporary  writers.  A  constant 
reader  of  ^Littell*  is  ever  enjoying  literary  advantages 
obtainable  through  no  other  source." 

From  the  Bosten  yeuraai,  N^v.  2,  1867. 
"  Amid  the  multiplicity  of  publications  claiming  the 
attention  of  readers,  few  give  such  solid  sattdoction  as 
tlua  periodical." 

Frttm  the  Philadelphia  Pf^ss,  March,  xWL 
"Tub  Living  Acb  .continues  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  iu  <dass." 

From  the  Round  Table,  New  York,  1867. 
**  There  b  no  other  publication  which  gives  its  read- 
ers so  much  of  the  best  quality  of  the  leading  English 
magazines  and  reviews." 

Frvm  the  BpiscepaUaM,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
1868. 
"  £ach  volume  is  a  library  in  itself;  and  the  maga- 
sine  is  the  leading  one  of  iu  dass." 


Frem  the  Chicago  DaUy  ReptAlicass,  Dec  14,  1867. 
*'  Littbll's  Living  Agb  is  the  oldest,  and  by  hx 
the  best,  concentration  of  choice  jwriodical  literature 
printed  in  this  country.  It  occupies  a  field  fiJkd  by 
no  other  periodical ;  and  its  ample  pages  constitute  a 
repertory  of  the  most  admirably-selected  miscellany 
from  the  entire  range  of  the  best  home  and  foreign 
journals  and  magasines.  The  subscriber  to  Littett 
finds  himself  in  possession,  at  the  end  of  the  vear,  of 
four  huge  volumes  of  such  reading;  as  can  be  obtained 
in  no  other  form,  and  comprismg  selections  firom 
every  department  of  sdenoe,  art,  philosophy,  wcA 
heUes-lettres.  Those  who  desire  a  thorough  compen* 
dium  of  all  that  is  admirable  and  noteworthv  in  the 
literary  world  will  be  qared  the  trouble  of  wadinc 
through  the  sea  of  reviews  and  magasines  published 
abroad :  for  they  will  find  the  essence  of  all  compacted 
and  ooocentratcd  here." 

From  the  tUinois  State  Journal,  1867. 
*'  It  has  more  real  solid  worth,  more  useful  infor- 
mation, than  any  simibtf  publication  we  know  of. 
The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the 
finest  poetry,  of  the  English  language,  are  here  gath- 
ered  together." 

From  the  Richmond  Whig,  1867. 
"If  a  man  were  to  read  LitteU's  magazine  regularly, 
and  read  nothins  else,  he  would  be  well  informed  on 
all  prominent  subjects  in  the  general  field  of  human 
knowledge." 

From  the  Congregationalist  atid  Recorder^  BastaUt 
December,  1867. 
"  For  instructive,  substantial  articles,  entertaining 
stories  of  the  best  class,  choice  poetry,  and  wise  va- 
riety of  selections^  adapted  to  mtelhgent  Christian 
fomilies,  we  oertamly  make  no  abatement  in  oar 
recommendation  of  LittelL  No  better  present  can  be 
found  than  a  subscription  receipt  for  the  issues  of  the 
coming  year." 

From  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle,  New  York,  1868. 
'*  Among  the  many  periodicals  of  the  time,  dailies, 
weeklies,  monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  there  is  one 
that,  for  twenty-three  years  now,  has  delighted  read- 
era  of  every  kind  and  taste.  Littbll's  Living  Agb 
bean  a  title  of  truth ;  it  is  a  living  compendium  of 
the  tlioughts  and  events  of  thb  intensely  living  age. 
Interesting  firom  the  first  number,  its  long  row  of 
solid  volumes  presents  a  cabinet  of  rare  %ttM  and 
precious  stones,  of  curious  relics  and  ingemus  inven- 
tions, of  useful  ores  and  elaborate  manufiictures— of 
every  thing,  inded,  to  be  found  by  patient  industry, 
and  selected  by  excellent  judgment  firom  the  realm  df 
contemporaneous  publications.  The  best  of  Ensdish 
ami  American  current  periodical  literature  b  nere 
condensed  and  put  into  pemunent,  accessible  fom. 
History,  biography>  fiction^  poetrv,  wit,  science,  poli- 
tics, criticism,  art— what  is  not  nere?  To  take  and 
preserve  the  weekly  numbers  of  Thb  Living  Agb  b 
to  have  a  library  in  process  of  substantial  growth." 
From  the  Christian  Siaietmam^  Philadelphia,  186& 
*'  No  single  journal  gives  so  perfect  a  reflection  of  the^ 
mind  of  the  present  age." 


PabHshed  Weekly,  at  •8.00  a  Year,  Free  of  Pottage. 

All  extra  copy  sent  gratb  to  any  one  getting  up  a  Qub  of  Five  New  Subscribers. 


Add  BBSS 


LITTELL  &  O-AT, 

80  mowi^ld  8ireet^  Jh$Um. 


CALIFORNIA 

Edncational  Agency. 

ESTABLISHED  IH  1868, 

roB  TEV  roLLowoco  OBtwon : 

I.  To  recommend  well  qualified  teachr 

era  to  school  officers. 
II.  To  aid  professional  teachers  in  se- 
coring  positions. 

III.  To  give  information  concerning  the 

best  prirate  in^titntions  of  learn- 
ing. 

IV.  To  fill  orders  for  school  fumitnre, 

and  to  advertise,  sell,  or  rent 
school  properties. 

The  nndersigned  hare  established  this 
AoKNCY  for  California  as  a  Branch  of 
the 

**  American  School  InstUute,^' 
No.  14  BoH©  Stbbbt,  K.  Y. 

From  their  extensive  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  Schools  and  Teachers  of 
this  State,  they  feel  confident  that,  they 
can  send 

Competent  and  Reliable  Teachers 

to  School  Trostees  who  desire  to  secure 
them. 

Principals  of  private  institntions,  on 
application,  will  be  famished  with  infor- 
mation concerning  the  educatixmt  expe- 
rience and  dbHityof  the  bed  Teachers, 
male  and  female,  in  the  State, 

Office  of  the  Cal^amia  Teacher,  302 
Montgomery  street,  third  floor. 

Comnumications  addressed  to  John 
SwBTT,  Box  1,91 1,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  SWETT, 
SAMUEL  I.  a  SWEZEY, 


*   Applications  from  all  East  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  should  be  made  to 

Jt  IF.  Sehermerham, 

14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


OUR 

Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Is  made  of  weU-ieasoned  woo«l,  Taratshed  and  poliali- 
ed.  Dumb-bells  and  Indian  Clubs  are  made  of  maple, 
beedi,  or^  birch ;  Wands  <^  white  ash ;  Uand-tiiigs  of 
cherry,  birch,  or  mahogainr. 

There  are  four  uxes  of  Dumb-bells— Noi^  x  and  a 
are  intended  for  boys  and  girls ;  No.  3  for  women  and 
youth ;  No.  4  for  men.  Price,  per  pair,  of  Nos.  x  and 
a,  60  cents ;  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  75  cents^ 

^Two  sixes  of  Hand-rinj^ — No.  i  u  for  boys  and 
girls ;  No.  a  for  men  and  women.    Per  pair,  75  cents. 

There  are  eight  sizes  of  Indian  C3ub»— four  of  Ions 
dubs,  and  four  of  short  ones.  Nos.  x  and  a  are  for 
women  and  ^outh ;  Nos.  3  and  4  for  men.  Pxice  of 
dvhm,  per  pair,  f  1.75  to  $6. 

The  Wand  is  seven-eighths  inch  in  diameter.  I^ioc 
30  cents ;  with  metallic  balls,  75  cents. 

J.  W.  SCHEBMERHORK  *  CO., 

Manupactubbbs, 
14  Bandit.,  I^,K, 


FARBIERS'  ANNUAI. 

And  Bnral  CknnxMUiion  far  1868. 

An  original  and  highly  interesting  Tear  Book 
for  the  Farmer,  Gardner  and  Fruit  Grower— 64 
pages,  well  illostrated  and  neatly  bonnd.  Price 
25  cents.  Thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold 
by  book  dealers,  but  we  now  oflbr  it  to  the  peo- 
ple by  mail,  post-paid,  at  15  cente  per  copy, 
(wholesale  price.) 

-  H^tll  worth  50  cenU.^*— Cincinnati  Timtt. 

**  A  most  valuabU  book,  worth  ma$^  iimtt  Us  cost 
to  any  J^rrson  in  town  or  country**  —  Cincinnati 
GoMoUt. 

Address : 

PUBLISBEB  North  WcSTBKK  FABMSSr 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

North  Western  Farmer. 

SUMMER  OAMPAIGy, 

A  half-yearly  Tolnme  (commenclog  June  1st), 
and  a  25  cent  Book  as  a  Premiam,  for  only  75  ' 
cents. 

The  Largest  Commissions  to  Agents 
ever  OfTered  by  any  Publisher. 

Copies,  with  foil  particulars,  and  subscription 
papers,  post-paid,  only  10  cente. 
Address: 

T.  H.  BLOND, 

Indianapolis*  Indiana. 

This  is  the 

LABGEST, 

FINEST, 

AND  CHEAPEST 

RURAL  MAGAZINE 

Published  in  America.    So  say  the  People  and 
the  Press. 


Jfrojessors  l^owler  ana  •fuarchs  iSeries  oj 
EJVGLISH  GRAMMARS, 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMa  With  a  HUtory  of  its 
Origm  and  Derelopment,  and  a  fuU  Grammar.  Designed  for  Colleges,  adyanoed  Studeata, 
and  Liluariea.  By  William  C  Fowlbb,  LL.D.,  lafee  Prdfesaor  of  H^etoric  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege. New  and  Beviaed  Edition,  8to^  Qotfa,  ti2  60;  Sheep  eztn,  fd  00;  Half  Morocco, 
•4  75. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FOBMS.  Wilii  a  Histoiy  of  ita 
Origin  and  Derelopment  Abridged  from  the  Octavo  Edition.  Designed  for  General  Use 
in  Schools  and  Families.  To  which  is  added  March' $  Method  of  PkUological  Study  of  the 
£nfflUh  Language.    12mo,  Sheep,  f  1  75.  » 

COMMON  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  Easy  Lessons  in  E^rmology  and  Syntax.  Abridged  from 
the  Octavo  Edition  of  '''Hie  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Forms."  Prepared  for 
General  Use  in  Common  Schools.  A  New  ^tion,  Revised,  with  the  Additicm  of  Exerdsee 
for  Toung  Fnpils.    16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

MARCH'S  METHOD  OF  FHILOLOCHCAL  STUDT.  Method  of  PhUological  Study  of  the 
English  Languagei  Bv  Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  and  Lee- 
tnrer  on  Comparative  Philology  in  La&yette  College*    ISmo,  doth,  75  cents ;  Paper,  60  centsi 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON.  Introduction  to  ih^  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  By  Frakois  A. 
March.    8vo.    {In  Press.) 

The  fofeffoiog  Saans  or  BirausH  Gbaxx  ass  has  teeetved  such  satlsfkctory  testimonials  from  eminent  Teach- 
ers and  Senolara  in  oar  conntry  that  the  Anthor  and  Publishers  have  been  encouraged  to  make  certain  addft- 
tions  to  each  member  of  the  aeries.  These  seyeral  additions,  taken  separately,  make  each  grammar  better 
adapted  to  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  waa  originally  prepared,  and,  taken  collectively,  make  the  whole 
aeries  better  adapted  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  public  They  are  intanded  to  fit  these  grammars  for 
hand-books  of  continual  use  in  reading  and  spying  the  master-pieces  of  English  literature,  and  in  speaking  * 
and  writing  the  BngUah  language  in  common  Uie.  ^ 


THE  ONLY  FROORESSIVE  AND  ORADED  SERIES  ON 
THE  NATURAL  SCIENOES. 

By  DR.  WORTHINGTON  HOOKER, 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  Yak  College. 

•  .  # 

THE  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.  For  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools;  intended  to 
aid  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  training  Children  in  the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Farts. 
Fart  L  Flajits  ;  Fart  IL  Akimals  ;  Fart  III.  Air,  Watbb,  Hbat,  Liqrt,  &c  Illustrated 
by  EngraTings.'  The  Three  Farts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Sepa- 
rately, Cloth,  90  cents  each. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  JPamilies.  Blnstrated  by  En- 
gravings.   Square  4to,  Cloth,  90  cents. 

NATURAL  mSTORT.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  Illustrated  by  nearly  800  En- 
gravings.   12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

NATURAL  FHIL060FHY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  L)  Illttstnted  by 
nearly  800  Engravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

CHEMISTRY.  (Sdeace  for  the  School  and  Family,  Fart  IL)  Hlnstraled  by  numerous  Engrav- 
ings.    12mo,  aoth,  $1  50. 

MINERALOGY  AND  dEOLOGY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  m.)  Bluslrated 
by  numeroua  Engravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

These  Text-Books  on  the  Nstaral-fldenoes,  during  the  several  years  In  which  they  have  been  befote  the 
public,  have  been  thoroashly  tasted  In  some  of  the  best  sehoola  h  the  country,  with  the  most  happy  and 
satiaiiBctory  resnlta.  Bv  them  it  haa  been  conclusively  proved  that  sdiool-children  are  never  too  youag  to  be 
Interested  and  benefited  by  lessons  in  the  Natural  Sdenoes,  and  that  the  main  obstacle  which  has  heretofore 
prevented  an  acquirement  of  such  information  haa  been  the  lack  of  suitably  prepared  books.  Br.  Hooker  haa 
nlly  supplied  this  need  by  prefiidng  his  higher  books,  suitable  for  hU^  schools  and  academies,  with  several 
elementary  works,  the  matter  of  which  is  fhUy  within  the  comprehension  of  children  six  or  eight  years  of  age, 
and  is,  in  oommon  with  that  of  the  higher  books,  given  in  such  an  attractiTe  and  entertaining  manner  aa  to 
unifonnly  engage  the  intersst  of  the  pupiL 

HAEPER  &  BE0THER8,  Pubu 


IBHEBSy 

Franklin  Sqfabb,  New  Yobk. 
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Now  Rndu, 
PRINCIPIA  LATDTA,  Pabt  L 

A  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE,  compreheDding  Gnmnunr,  Deleetas,  and  Exercise  Book,  witb 
yo6ibaUuie8.  By  William  Smitb,  LL.D.,  Author  of  ihe  *'  History  of  Greece,"  and  Editor 
of  a  ''Classical  Dictionaiy,"  iftid  the  *'  Dictionair  of  Greek  and  Boman  AntLqnities,"  &c  Be- 
▼ised  by  Hbnbt  Driblbr,  LL.I>.,  Professor  of  Ijatin  in  Cohimbia  CoUege,  New  Yoiic,  Editor 
of  '*Liddell  and  Scott*s  Greek  Lexicon,"  and  '' Yonge's  Engiish-Greek  Lexicon.**  12mo, 
Flexible  Cloth,  76  cents. 

I  have  tsngtat  Latin  for  ten  yean,  bat  never  with  so 


It  Is  the  verr  book  needed  for  my  school,  and  de- 
sired in  Tain  for  manj  years.  I  sradled  Latin  and 
Greek  with  shnilar  books  when  a  boy  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  I  know  all  their  worth. 

I  think  Dr.  Drlsler*s  additions  and  alterations  most 
Talnable.— iVq/tosor  Bua  CnAxun. 


much  success  to  mj  class  and  ease  to  myself  as  when 
I  need  the  "  Princfpia J jtins.'*-^fVy^/iMw»  J.  C.  Lone, 
WeaMd  A^adimy,  vir. 

Itnolds  between  Its  two  lids  every  thing  which  the 
learner  needs  for  the  tbne.— TAs  Lutheran. 


u. 

PRINCIPIA  LATIN  A,  Pakt  n 

A  FIRST  LATIN  READING-BOOK,  containirifer  an  Epitome  of  Caraar^s  Gallic  Wan,  and 
L'Homond's  Lives  of  Distingnished  Romans.  WiUi  a  short  Introduction  to  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, Notes,  and  a  Dictionaiy.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D. ;  and  Hknrt  Dkislbr,  IX.  D., 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Colombia  College.  New  Toik,  &c.    12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  26. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  In  its  tacAt  is 
mnch  the  best  Latin  Reader  yet  pabUshed  in  this  conn- 
try,  while  in  its  notes,  vocaonlaxr,  Ac.,  it  is  certainly 
Inferior  to  no  previous  book  of  the  kind.  ....  The 
abridged  and  sfmplifled  Cmar  is Jnst  the  thing  to  pre- 


pare the  way  for  the  nnabrii 
Rormm  is  much  to  be  prefem 


[  CenoTy  and 
[  to  the  Boman  History 


and  Grecian  History  of  Jacobs  and  his  followers.— -iVo- 
/Msor  W.  J.  BoLTB,  Hiqh  School,  OemiMdge,  JToM. 

It  seems  to  me  exactly  edited  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  theelementary  exercises  commonly  taken 
with  the  flrat  stndy  of  etymology  and  the  consecatlve 
reading  of  Latin  anthors.— iVq/^Mur  AxAsar  C.  Psa- 
KDvs,  High  Schoolt  Linennoe,  Man, 


m.    • 

#  In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  EL     A  Manual  of  Latin  Composition,  Prose 
and  Verse. 

IV. 

In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  6ILECA,  Pabt  L    Declension  and  Conjugation*    TVith  Bead- 
ing Lessons  and  Exerdsee. 

V.  • 

•  .  In  Press:  • 

PRINCIPIA  QILEC A,  Pabt  H.    Elements  of  Syntax.    With  Reading  Les- 
sons from  Xenophon,  and  Exercises.  * 


We  would  invite  the  attention  of  Officers  of  Schools  and  Academies  to  our 

STUDENT'S  HISTORIES. 

STUDENTS  HUME, 789 

«  GIBBBON, 677 

«*  FRANCE, 730 

SMITH'S  GREECE, 704 

UDDELL'S  ROME, 678 

FHce  per  Volume,  Chthj  $2  00;  Sheq>,  $2  60. 


While  embraebig  the  last  results  of  the  profirandest 
historical  researches  of  an  age  In  which  this  whole 
teld  has  been  explored  with  a  miniite  aocoracy  never 
b^re  dreamed  of;  they  arejet  brought  within  a  oom- 
jMMS  salted  to  the  wants  or  the  general  student,  who 
needs,  and.  If  possible,  mnst  have,  the  golden  lessons 
of  theie  twen^-flve  centuries,  and  yet  can  not  get  time 
to  get  them  ont  of  the  mine.  Every  volume  In  the 
sertos  is  fttrnlshed  with  a  ooi^oas  index,  and  is  rich  in 
iUostrations— maps,  nlans,  engravings— inserted  not 
for  show,  but  for  ns^  and  drawn  from  the  most  an- 
thenticsoorces.   The  conception  and  execatlon  of  the 


cyclopedic  plan  of  the  8tadent*s  Histories  are  thus 
eqnally  adnnnble.  The  ftnish  of  the  detsUs  suits  the 
magnfllcence  of  tbe  outline.— T^yitlatid  DaOy  Pre$§, 

Tney  are  most  lit  fbr  use  in  the  higher  dsases  of 
good  schools.  Bven  the  mature  schour  may  be  glad 
to  have  on  his  shelves  tbese  elegant  mannala,  from 
which  be  can  at  ajglanoe  refresh  nis  memonr  as  to  a 
name  or  a  date.  And  be  vrill  not  nse  them  for  rein> 
enoe  alone;  be  will  assuredly  be  tempted  to  read  tbem 
for  the  cleaniess  of  statement  and  the  Just  proportion 
with  which  there  is  traced  In  each  of  them  the  stoiy 
of  a  nation.— Iiondon  JBaomifMr. 


HAEPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Fbakkun  Squabb,  New  York. 


A  TEEATISE  ON  METEOROLOGY. 

By  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author  of 
*'A  Coarse  of  Mathematics.** 

PBioB  $aoa 

This  volume  has  been  for  several  years  in  preparation,  and  is  designed  to 
give^  systematic  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  It  treats  of 
the  constitation  and  weight  of  the  air ;  of  its  temperature  and  moisture ;  of 
the  movements  of  tha  atmosphere ;  of  the  precipitation  of  vapor  in  the  form 
of  dew,  hoar-frost,  fog,  cloud,  rain,  snow,  and  hail  {  of  the  laws  of  storms,  in- 
cluding tornadoes  and  water-spouts ;  of  atmospheric  electricity,  thunder- 
storms, and  the  Polar  Aurora ;  of  the  rainbow,  mirage,  coron»,  and  halos ; 
as  also  dhiooting  stars  and  aerolites.  ^ 

This  volume  is  designed  for  use  as  a  text^book  in  colleges  and  high  schools. 


DR.  LOOMIS'S  WORKS. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  AEITHMETIO.  Designed  for  Children.  16mo, 
166  pages,  Half  Sheep,  40  cents. 

A  TREATISE  ON  AMTHMETIO,  Theoretical  and  Practical  Twelfth 
Edition.    12mo,  352  pages,  Sheep,  $1  25. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Beginnera. 
Tw&atj-as&i  Edition.    12ino,  281  pages.  Sheep,  $1  25. 

A  TREATISE  ON  AIXJEBRA    Revised  and  Printed  from  New  Plates. 
8vo,  384  pages.  Sheep.    (In  Press.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS.    Thiriy-first 
Edition.    Sto,  234  pages,  Sheep,  $1  50. 

TRIGONOMETRY  AND  TABLES.  Twenty-eirfifli  Edition.  8vo,  360 
^ges.  Sheep,  $2  00.  TI^  Trigonometry  and  T<d>lea  bound  separately. 
The  Trigonometry^  $1  50 ;  TcMes^  $1  60. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY,  and  of  tiie  Differential 
and  Integral  Calcolus.  Twenty-second  Edition.  8vo,  278  pages. 
Sheep,  $2  00.  • 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Designed  for  AcademieR 
and  High  Schools.    Eighth  Edition.    12mo,  350  pages.  Sheep,  $1  50. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  388  pages, 
Sheep,  $2  00.  , 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  With  a  CoUec- 
tion  of  Astronomical  Tables.  Eghth  Edition.  8vo,  497  pages.  Sheep, 
$2  00. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  *0F  ASTRONOMY,  espedany  in  tiie  United 
States.    Revised  Edition.    12mo',  396  pages.  Cloth,  $1  60. 

HAKPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishbbs, 

Franklin  Square.  New  Yore,   a 
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I. 

Now  Bmdg. 
PRINCIPIA  LATDTA,  Part  L 

A  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE,  comprehending  Grammar,  Deleetu,  and  Exerdae  Book,  witb 
VodabuUuriea.  B7  William  Smitb,  LL.D.,  Aadior  of  <he  "  History  of  Greece,"  and  Editor 
of  a  '*CIaMical  Dictionary,"  iftid  the  '*  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Anti({mtie8,"&c  Be- 
vised  by  HsintT  Duslbr,  LKD.,  Profewor  of  Latin  in  Colombia  College,  New  York,  Editor 
of  **Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,"  and  **Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon."  12mo^ 
Flexible  Cloth,  76  cents. 

I  have  tsngbt  Latin  for  ten  years,  bat  never  with  so 
mncta  raccen  to  hit  class  sod  ease  to  myself  as  when 
I  nsed  the  "  PrincfplaJ*t1na."-^fV^/iMSP»  J.  C.  Lone. 

Itnolds  between  its  two  lids  eyerr  thing  which  the 
learner  needs  for  the  time.— TAs  Lutkttm, 


It  is  the  verr  book  needed  for  my  school,  and  de- 
tired  In  Ttln  ror  many  years.  I  stodled  Latin  and 
Greek  with  similar  books  when  a  boy  ta  France  and 
Switxerland,  and  I  know  all  their  worth. 

I  think  Dr.  Dri8ler*s  additions  and  alterations  most 
Taloable.— iVq/tosor  Bua  Chabuib. 


n. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,PAKr  IL 

A  FIB8T  LATIN  READING-BOOK,  contatnirifer  nn  Epitome  of  Cnsar^s  Gallic  Wars,  and 
L'Homond's  Lives  of  Distingnished  Romans.  WiUi  a  short  Introduction  to  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, Notes,  and  a  Dictionaiy.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D. ;  and  Hkkrt  Duslbr,  LL.D.9 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College.  New  York,  &c.    12mo,  Flexible  Ck>th,  $1  26. 

I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  In  Its  Uxni  Is   and  Grecian  History  of  Jacobs  and  his  followers.— iVo- 

"     "   ~  ....    -.^-.  /«»«>rW.J.Roi*»,iJ<a*&*ool,Qi«»fcri(i^JrMS. 

It  seems  to  me  exactly  adapted  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  elementary  exercises  commonly  taken 
with  the  first  study  of  etymology  and  the  consecutive 
reading  of  Latin  authors.— iVqr«fsor  Axabbt  C.  Pbs- 
XDO,  High  SehiotUt  lAnormee,  Mam. 


much  the  best  Latin  Reader  vet  published  In  this  coun- 
try, while  In  Iks  notes,  vocabulary,  Ac.,  It  Is  certainly 
tainrlor  to  no  previous  book  of  the  kind.  ....  The 
abridged  and  slmpllfled  Ccnor  Is  Just  the  thing  to  pre- 
'  ■■     TCIflwar.andlhertrt 


pare  the  way  for  the  unabrld 
aomoB  Is  much  to  be  preflnrei 


to  the  Boman  History 


m.   • 

#  In  Press,* 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Pabt  m.     A  Manaal  of  Latin  Composition,  Prose 
and  Verse. 

IV. 
In  Press! 


PRINCIPIA  GILECA,  Pakt  L 

ing  Lessons  and  Exercises. 


PRINCIPIA  QILffiCA,PAET  H. 

Bons  from  Xenophon,  and  Exercises. 


Declension  and  Conjugation*    With  Read- 

In  Press:  • 

Elements  of  Syntax.    With  Reading  Les^ 


We  would  invite  the  attention  of  Officers  of  Schools  and  Academies  to  our 

STUDENT'S  HISTORIES. 

STUDENTS  HUME, 789 

««  GIBBBON, 611 

««  FRANCE, 730 

SMITH'S  GREECE, 704 

UDDELL'S  ROME, 678 

Frice  per  Volume^  Chthy  $2  00;  She^^  $2  60. 


M 
U 
U 


WMle  embracing  the  last  results  of  the  profoondest 
hlBtorical  researches  of  an  age  in  which  this  whole 
Iteld  has  been  explored  with  a  mlnnte  accoracy  never 
before  dreamed  of;  they  are  jet  brought  within  a  com- 
pass  salted  to  the  wants  of  the  general  student,  who 
needs,  and,  if  possible,  mnst  have,  the  golden  lessons 
of  these  twen^-flve  centnries,  and  yet  can  not  get  time 
to  get  them  oat  of  the  mine.  Every  volome  In  the 
serfoe  is  fhrnished  with  a  oopioos  index,  and  Is  rich  hi 
Hlostratlons— maps,  nlans,  engravings— inserted  not 
for  show,  bat  for  nsi,  and  drawn  trom  the  most  aa- 
thenticsonrces.   The  conception  and  execation  of  the 


cydopsdic  plan  of  the  Btodent's  Histories  are  thns 
eqnaliy  admirable.  The  finish  of  the  detsUs  softts  the 
magnfiloence  of  the  oatllne.— T^MtlotMt  Mly  Prem, 

Tney  are  sMst  fit  for  use  In  the  higher  flsssps  of 
good  schools.  Bven  the  matore  scbouur  may  be  glad 
to  have  on  his  shelves  t^^ese  elegant  manaals,  from 
which  he  can  at  a  gbmoe  refteah  nls  memoir  as  to  a 
name  or  a  date.  And  be  will  not  nse  them  for  refer* 
enoe  alone;  he  will  assaredly  be  tempted  to  read  them 
for  the  clearness  of  statement  and  the  Joat  proportion 
with  which  there  Is  traced  In  each  of  them  <lie  stoiy 
of  a  nation.— Iisndon  JSntminer, 


HABPER  &  BSOT^EBS,  Pububhebs, 

Fbakkun  Squabb,  New  Yosk. 


A  TREATIfJE  ON  METEOROLOGY. 

Bi  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  LL.D., 

ProfBssor  of  Natural  Histoiy  and  Astionomj  in  Yale  College,  and  Author  of 
*'A  Coarse  of  Mathematics." 

PBIOfi  $2  00. 

This  volume  has  been  for  several  years  in  preparation,  and  is  designed  to 
give^  systematic  exposition  of  tlie  principles  of  the  science.  It  treats  of 
the  constitation  and  weight  of  the  air ;  of  its  temperature  and  moisture ;  of 
the  movements  of  tha  atmosphere ;  of  the  precipitation  of  vapor  in  the  form 
of  dew,  hoar-frost,  fog,  cloud,  rain,  snow,  and  hail  j  of  the  .laws  of  storms,  in- 
cluding tornadoes  and  water-spouts ;  of  atmospheric  electricity,  thunder- 
storms, and  the  Polar  Aurora ;  of  the  rainbow,  mirage,  coronsB,  and  halos ; 
as  also  dhLOotiDg  stars  and  aerolites.  ^ 

This  volume  is  designed  for  use  as  a  text^book  in  colleges  and  high  schools. 


DR.  LOOMIS'S  WORKS. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  AEITHMETIO.  Designed  for  Children.  16mo, 
166  pages.  Half  Sheep,  40  cents. 

A  TEEATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC,  Theoretical  and  Practical  Twelfth 
Edition.    12mo,  352  pages.  Sheep,  $1  26. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Beginners. 
Twenty-sixth  Edition.    12mo,  281  pages.  Sheep,  $1  25. 

A  TEEATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.    Revised  and  Printed  from  New  Plates. 
8vo,  384  pages.  Sheep.    (In  Press.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS.    Thirty-first 
Edition.    8vo,  234  pages,  Sheep,  $1  50. 

TRIGONOMETRY  AND  TABLES.  Twenty-eirfifli  Edition.  8vo,  360 
mges,  Sheep,  $2  00.  Tkfi  Trigonometrt/  and  Tables  bound  separately. 
Tte  Trigonometry,  $1  50 ;  Ta^leSj  $1  50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY,  and  of  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  Twentynsecond  Edition.  8vo,  278  pages. 
Sheep,  $2  00.  • 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Designed  for  Academies 
and  High  Schools.    Eighth  Edition.    12mo,  350  pages.  Sheep,  |1  50. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  388  pages, 
Sheep,  |2  00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  With  a  Collec- 
tion of  Astronomical  Tables.  Eighth  Edition.  8vo,  497  pages.  Sheep, 
$2  00. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  ^OF  ASTRONOMY,  especially  in  tiie  United 
States.    Revised  Edition.    12mo,  396  pages,  Cloth,  f  1  60. 

HABPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Frai^klin  Square,  New  Yore:.  A 


KNAPP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  and  FRENCH  READIN6B00K. 

• 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language :  containing  a  Grammar,  Exer- 
cises, Reading  Lessons,  and  a  complete  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  B j 
WiujAM  L  Knapp,  M.  a.,  Author  of  "A  French  Reading-Boot**  I2mo, 
Half  Leather,  $1  75. 

FRENCH  READING^BOOK. 

CHRESTOMATHIE  FRAN^AISE:  Containing,!  Selections  fix)m^he  best 
French  Writers,  with  copious  References  to  the  Author's  French  Grammar. 
n.  The  Master-pieces  of  Moli^re,  Racine,  Boileau,  and  Voltaire ;  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  By  William  L  Kwapp, 
M.A    12mo,  Half  Leather,  $1  75. 

There  is  an  opinion  existing  in  the  minds  of  American  edacaton  that  a  Frenchman,  a  GermaUy 
or  an  Italian  is  the  best  man  to  teach  his  own  langoage.  So  he  would  be  to  people  of  his  own 
language,  but  not  otherwise.  No  one  can  meet  the  difficulties  of  an  American  learner  of  a  foreign 
tongue  so  well  as  an  American  who  has  been  through  it  himself^  and  has  gained  a  complete  schol- 
arship. Such  an  one  is  the  author  of  our  Ftench  Grammar  and  Reader,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  use  of  his  series  is  full  and  convincing  proof  that  be  has  anticipated,  with  nnnsnal  dfiK> 
terity,  the  difficulties  of  a  learner. 


FRENCH'S  ARITHBIETICS. 


L  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS.     16mo,  40  cents. 

n.  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  SLATE.    16mo,  60  centB. 
in.  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.     [In  jF^^.) 
IV.  COMMON^CHOOL  ARITHMETIC.     [In  iVe««.) 

V.  ACADEMIC  ARITHMETIC.     (In  Pr^taHon.) 


First  Lessons  in  Nambers,  in  the  Natural  Order.  *lPirst,  VisiUe  O^fects; 
Second,  Concrete  Numbers;  Third,  Ahetr^  Numbers.  By  Johk  H. 
Fbskch,  LL.D.    Handsomely  Illastrated.   «16mo,  40  centa 

This  little  book  of  120  pa^^es  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections,  embracing  the  subjects  of  Counting, 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division ;  the  Fractional  Parts  of  Numbers,  Halves, 
Thirds,  and  Fourths ;  Tables  of  the  Denomination  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  in  common 
use ;  the  Tables  of  Combinations,  arranged  iqxm  a  new  plan ;  and  a  manual  of  suggestions  for  die 
use  of  Teachers.  ^ 

Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  based 
npon  Principles  established  by  Induction.  By  John  H.  Fbbnoh,  LL.D. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.     16mo,  50  cents. 

The  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially  for  beginners  in  Written  Arithmetic,  is  twofold, 
viz. :  1st.  To  give  to  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Numbers, 
by  basing  all  Methods  of  Operation  upon  Principles ;  and,  2d.  To  give  them  as  much  knowledge 
as  possible  of  the  business  aflfairs  of  lire,  by  the  introduction  of  business  transactions  stated  in  cor- 
rect business  language. 

The  plan  of  the  work  differs,  in  most  o^its  essential  points,  from  that  of  other  works  of  a  like 
grade.  To  these  points  of  difference— and  it  is  confidently  bel)f  ved  of  superiority— the  attention 
of  parents  and  teachers  is  particularly  invited. 

IV  Tht  othtr  bookt  tf  tts  sarief  yuOL  eontain  tntmu  new  and  foZna&b  feahtnt  that  idS  eiptoidOy  mrnrnmA 
them  to  th$  praetteal  wa»i»  tf  tht  age, 

HAEPER  &  BROTHERS,  Pubushebs, 
1^  Franeus  Souabe.  Nkv^  Yobx. 


aaRt'xsR's  suBOOia  ana  fahiujY  sjuats^ 

For  Exercises  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing,  and  Figures.    Slates^  with  a  flill 
Set  of  Cards  accompanying  eacb,  Nine  Dollars  per  Dosen. 

No  other  one  appliance  for  school  use  possesses  so  many  valuable  features  as 
the  School  and  Family  Slate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements : 

Writing  Lessons. — The  Cards  contain  twenty-sbc  fidl-line  copies  for  writing, 
and  these  are  systematic  and  progressive.  On  the  first  six  cards  are  fourteen 
copies  in  writing,  and  in  copying  these  the  child  learns  the  forms  and  proportions 
of  ail  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  while  in  writing  the  twelve  copies  con- 
tained on  the  last  six  Cards  he  learns  to  write  all  the  capitals.  As  all  these  cop- 
ies may  be  written  any  desired  number  of  times  upon  the  Slate,  the  writing-lessons 
alone  are  worth  more  than  the  whole  price  of  the  Slate. 

Printing  Lessons. — In  most  primary  schools  children  are  taught  to  print  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  learning  to  read  and  spell.  These  Cards  contain  twelve 
full  lines  of  lessons  in  printing,  the  lessons  consisting  of  over  fifty  familiar  words, 
and  embracing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  small  letters  and  capitals.  In 
copying  these  printing  lessons  children  not  only  learn  the  forms  of  all  die  Roman 
letters,  but  they  also  learn  to  spell  and  read  over  fifty  Huniliar  words — ^more  than 
one  foiu'th  as  many  as  are  contained  in  most  of  the  primers  used  in  schools. 

Drawing  Lessons. — ^The  desire  to  make  pictures  is  miiversal  among  children. 
The  drawing  lessons  on  the  Cards  are  arran^^ed  with  special  reference  to  pro- 
gressive development  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  first  eight  cards  contain 
thirty-nine  simple  progressive  lessons  in  isometric  outline  drawing,  and  the  last 
four  Cards  contain  twenty-six  lessons  in  rectangular  drawing,  making  in  all  sixty- 
five  drawing  lessons — a,  number  sufficient  to  interest  a.  child  and  occupy  his  leisure 
half-hours  for  many  months. 

Arithmetical  Exercises. — The  Cards  contain  sixty  exercises  in  addition- 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  figures  are  clear  and  distinct,  and 
while  the  child  is  performing  the  exercises  he  is  also  learning  to  make  good 
figures,  and  to  place  his  work  in  proper  form  on  his  slate. 


HARPER'S  WRITING-BOOKS. 

combining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Maiginal  Drawing  Lessons.  In  Ten 
Numbers.  The  first  five  Numbers  now  ready.  Price  per  dozen.  Two  Dollars. 
Liberal  terms  for  introduction.     Send  for  specimen  sheet 

Teachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and  that 
exercises  in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand-writing,  and  vtce  versa.  Drawing 
has  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  mo  suitable  books  could 
be  obtained,  and  few  teachers  are  competent,  withput  a  book,  to  give  instruction 
in  the  art 

This  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired  and 
rapidly  written.  The  "  helps"  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  simple  and 
valuable,  and  the  system  is  what  its  name  indicates,  "  symmetrical" — every  letter 
being  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  and  of  unvarying  proportions. 

The  drawing  lessons  commence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as  the 
main  lines  of  Sie  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight  and  curved 
lines,  geometrical  forms,  architecture,  foliage,  perspective,  figures  of  animals,  per- 
sons, etc.  Rules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the  covers  of  e^ch  book,  making 
each  Number  complete  in  itself. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


WILLSUWS  SDUUUL  AHU  VASLlll   JSJSKlJiS  UJf 

EEADEES  AND  SPELLERS. 


Primary  Speller, 

larger        '* 

Primer  (P!r8t   .  Book  of  Reading  Series),    48 

Rrrt  Reader  (Second  **  "  *' 

Second  Reader  (TfaiM  **  ''  * 

Int.  Third  Reader  (Fourth  **  "  / 

Third  Reader  (Fifth  "  "  • 

Int  Fourth  Reader  (Sixth  "  «' 

Fourth  Reader  (Seventh    "  **  * 

Fifth  Reader  (Ei^th  ''  "  ' 


SOpages,  56catB,$015. 

168     *' 

86    • 

*          86. 

48     " 

107    • 

*          26. 

84     •* 

182    * 

*          40. 

164      " 

100    * 

*          60. 

216      " 

77    ' 

•          80. 

264      ** 

142    « 

«          90: 

812      " 

66    * 

*      1  10. 

860     " 

164    * 

*      1  86, 

()40.  " 

208    ' 

*      1  80. 

These  Readers,  aHhongfa  first  published  only  seven  years  ago,  hare  proved  to  the  satisfaction  oi 
prominent  educators  that  Skill  ik  Rbadivo  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Natural  Sciskcbs  can  be 
acquired  at  the  same  time.  «  ^ 

niey  have  already  been  officially  adopted  by  Uie  following  States,  vis. :  Ihdlilna,  Kaksab,  Cal- 
IFOBKIA,  Nevada,  and  Maryland.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  have  recently 
readopted  Willson*s  Readers  for  a  period  of  four  years.  They  have  also  been  offidally  recom- 
mended in  Orsooh,  Washinqton  Tbrritort,  and  Utah.  ^ 

Hon.  John  Swbtt,  State  Superintendent  of  Califcmia,  says :  '' Willson's  Readers  and  Spellers 
have  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those 
who  &vored  their  adoption.  A  great  majority  of  the  teachers  are  fully  satined  that  Willson's 
Readers  mark  a  new  era  in  common-school  instruction.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  perceptions, 
unbiased  by  prejudices,  often  lead  to  the  very  best  conclusions,  these  Readers  have  been  hailed  with 
universal  delight*' 

The  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodkow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says :  "  Considering  the  amount 
of  reading  matter,  iHnstrations,  paper,  and  stylo  of  binding,  they  are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant.*' 

The  Hon.  L.  Yak  Bokkblrit,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Maryland,  says : 
*'  My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teaching  Natural  History  than  for  elo- 
cutionary reading  has  been  removed,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that, 
while  making  good  elocutionists,  valaable  infoimation  is  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  use  of  this 

series." 

The  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  State  of  Maine,  says :  **  Wl^ 
ever  uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author  will  find  them  among  the  most  valuable 
auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  education,    llieir  various  merits  entitle  them  to  a  wide  circulation.  *' 

The  Hon.  Datid  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Connecticut,  says : 
**  These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  objections  which  have  beforo 
been  raised  to  '  Scientific  Readers,*  and  to  combine  all  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  /nstrttction 
in  Beading^  and  in  the  principles  of  Eloaaion^  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science.** 

In  the  Ward  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  they  are  largely  introduced,  and  where, 
owing  to  the  use  of  all  other  prominent  series  at  the  same  time,  their  comparative  elocutionary 
merits  are  most  thoroughly  tested,  Mr.  Hehrt  Kiddle,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  says : 
'*  I  have  uniformly  found  the  classes  using  Willson*s  Readers  as  expert  and  proficient  in  the  art 
of  reading  as  any  I  am  required  to  examine.*' 

•  HAEPER  &  BEOTHEES,  Publishers, 

Frankun  Square,  New  York,     a 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 


HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 


Two  Full  Cargoes  of  the  Finest  New  Crop  Teas. 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS  >r  sUP  BoM  State.  1 12,00  J  HALF  CHESTS  tr  OH  G«L  MM. 


In  addition  to  these  large  cargroes  of  Black  and  • 
Japan  Teas,  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving 
lai*g«  Inroices  of  the  finest  quality  of  (irecu  Teas  from 
tke  Hoynne  district  of  Clnua,  which  are  oxirivalicd 
for  Oneness  and  delicacy  of  flavor. 

To  f(ive  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which 
tove  boen  made  In  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with 
tbe  American  houses,  leavlni;  out  of  the  account  en- 
tirelT  the  profiu  of  the  Chinese  factors. 

let.  Tho  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes 
large  profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some 
of  the  richest  retired  merchants  in  the  country  have 
made  their  imnmiBe  fortunes  through  their  houses  in 
China. 

Sd.  The  Banker  makes  lar^^e  profits  npon  the  for- 
9ign  ezctiange  used  In  the  purchase  of  Tcai*. 

Sd.  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  80  to  60  per  cent. 
la  many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arriral  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and 
the  Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of 
1000  to  SOOO  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10 
percent. 

6th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealer  in  lince  at  a  profit  of  lO  to  15  per  cent. 

6tli.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sellu  it  to  ti)o  Whole- 
sale Grocer  in  lota  to  eait  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about 
^  per  cent. 

tth.  Tho  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Hetail 
Dealer  at  a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.  The  Retailer  scll«  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 

ma  TBOffTT  HI  CMJf  OET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as 
many  brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  c<K)pcrage8  and 
waate,  and  ada  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be 
percelrcd  what  the  Consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now 
we  propose  to  show  why  wc  can  sell  so  very  much 
lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various 
proflta  and  brokerages,  cartages,  etorai^es,  cooperaL'cs 
and  waste,  with  the  exception  of  a  gmall  conmii^»sion 
paid  for  pnrchaaing  to  our  corrcppondents  in  China 
and  Japan^  one  cartage,  and  a  small  profit  to  our- 
selves, which,  on  our  Targe  sales,  will  amply  pay  up. 

By  our  system  of  supf)lying  Clubs  ilwou;;hoiit  the 
country,  Cousnmcrs  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Stites 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  tlie  same  prices,  with  the 
small  additional  expense  of  transportation,  as  though 
they  bought  them  at  our  warehoubes  in  the  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  thf  v  Bhall  proceed 
to  ffet  up  a  Club.  The  answer  is  simply  tins:  Let 
eaca  person  wishing  to  join  in  a  Club  gay  how  much 
Tea  or  Coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price 
ftom  our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in 
our  circulars.  Write  tho  names,  kinds,  and  araonnts 
plainly  on  the  list,  as  seen  in  the  Club  Order  in  next 
column,  and  when  the  Club  is  complete,  m-nd  it  to  iis 
by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party's  goods  in  eoixiraic 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  dintriba- 
tion— each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  onlers,  and 
no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  tho  members 
can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  f(»r  le.-s  than 
thirty  dolhirs,  had  better  send  Post-oftice  l)»an*  or 
money  with  their  orders,  to  t»ave  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express;  but  larger  orders  we  will  for- 
ward by  express,  to  collect  on  deliverv, 

Iloreafter  we  mil  send  a  complimentary  pflckaire  to 
the  party  c:etting  up  the  Cllti.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  wc  can  aflbrd.  We  send 
no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  Icbs  than  |30. 


Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  eonfid«BtlT  rely 
upon  getting  thompure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  oirect 
ft-om  the  Custom  House  stores  to  onr  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  onr  expense  within  9i)  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

The  Company  have  selected  tho  following  kinds 
ftom  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  aa  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICB  LIST  OF  TEAS. 
Oolons  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,l»««t-#l  per  lb. 
mixedlurecn  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best 

$1  per  lb. 
Ensllah  Breakfti«t  (Black),  80e.,  00c.,  $1, 

91  10,  best  $1  20  per  lb. 
Imperial  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best 

$1  25  per  lb. 
Yooue  HvKon  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10, 

best  $1  25  per  lb. 
Uncolorcd   Japan.  90c.,  $1,  $1  |0,  best 

$1  25  per  lb. 
Gunpowder  (Green),  ^1  25,  best  $1  60. 

Ooffees  Roasted  and  Oromd  Daily. 

GROL'ND  COFFEE,  20c.,  SfJc,  SOc.,  35c,  beat  40c 
per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boardiiig;-honae  Keep- 
ers, and  Families  who  use  lar''e  quantities  of  Coffee, 
can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  FRENCH 
BREAKFAST  and  DINNER  COFJ'EE,  which  we 
s?ll  at  the  low  price  of  %»c.  per  pound,  and  warrant 
to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

OX-u.l>   Oarcl.ojr« 

Edwards,  St.  La  whence  Co.,  N.  T.,  I 
Juno  8,  1867.  f 

Tsx  Qkeat  AxEnioAN  Tea  Compant, 

81  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Deah  Sms— I  herewith  send  you  another  order  for 
Tea.  The  last  was  duly  received,  and  gives  general 
Fatisfaction.  As  long  a?  vou  send  us  such  good  Tea, 
vou  may  expect  a  continuation  of  our  patronage. 
Ship  this  as  the  othar,  and  oblige. 

Your  Ob  t  servant,        DAVID  C.  MoKBK. 

4  lbs.  Japan J.  narcna..at  $1  26. 

5  do.      do do. 

1  do.   Gunpowder do. 

1  do.   Japan S.Curtis. 

2  do.   Young  Hyson do. 

1  do.   Japaii N.  Stiaw . 

And  flfleeu  others. 

Total |fil06 


N.  B.— All  vniaj::cs  and  towns  where  a  farce  number 
reside,  by  chibbiiig  toj^ether,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Cofl'ccs  about  one-third  (besides 
tlie  ICxprciis  eliarcroM),  by  sending;  directly  te 
"  The  (iroat  American  Tea  Companv." 

ISKWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  tfaem- 
selves  ag  branches"  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  onr 
name  cither  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  wilpu  or 
iviitaHonK.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  m  any 
ca-^e.  aiitliorizc  the  use  of  our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  ORDERS  and  Drafts  make  psysbto 
to  the  order  of  The  dreat  American  Tea  Qomytay* 
Direct  Letters  and  Orders  to 


THE  GREAT  AMEXUC AN  TEA  00, 

31  d^  33  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

PotT-onrtca  Box  6643,  New  Yokk  Cirr. 
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REMOVAL 


^ 


TO 


J  NEW  AND  PERMANENT  QUARTERS 

§  AX   \^     Jt50nCl     ot.^  a  few  doors  from  Broadway. 

d  In  our  new  establishment,  with  its  superior  accommodations  for  our  rapidly 

^  growing  business,  we  shall  possess  unrivalled  facilities  for  supplying 

H  Everything  required  for  Schools. 

y  The  building  has  been  reconstructed,  enlarged,  and  specially  adapted  for  the 

fl  several  departments  of  the  business  originated  and  systematized  by  us. 

Z  Within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  the  city  we  have 

^  The  Largest  Manufactory  in  America  for 

°  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  &  APPARATUS, 

fj  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Munger,  whose  name  has  long 

^  been  well  known  through  his  many  valuable  inventions  for  schools.. 

H  5,000,000  Children, 

ij  it  is  estimated,  are,  on  an  average,  in  daily  attendance  at  the  public  and  private 

*  schools  of  the  United  States.     To  supply  these  millions  of  children,  and  their 

V  teachers,  with  the  necessary  school  material,  is  the  object  of  our  efforts. 

■J  Books  and  Apparatus  of  every  Kind 

^  may  be  obtained  from  us,  by  express,  at  the  Publishers'  or  INIanufacturers'  wholc- 

2  sale  prices.     When  mailable,  they  will  be  sent  prepaid  at  the  regular  retail  price. 
^  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our  **  Articles  for  Every  School,"  will  be  pub- 
B  lished  at  an  early  day.     These  articles  are  supplied  by  Booksellers  and  School  Fur- 

3  nishing  Houses  generally.     The  following  are  among  our  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 
[}  Woodman  &  Ilammctt,  37  &  39  Brattle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

n  Eldi-edge  &  Brother,  17  &  19  So.  0th  St.,  Philtwlelphia,  Pa. 

"  J.  Jl  Bancroft  &  Co.,  512  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

K  J.  W.  Bond  &  Co.,  86  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

p  Morfit  &  Adkisson,  276  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  Ballantyne,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mallon  &  Frierson,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Sheldon  &  Connor,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

.  J.  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

{{  D.  W.  Proctor,  184  So.  Clark  St  Chicago,  111. 

?  E.  Spcakman  &  Co.,  6  Lombard  Block,  Chicago,  111, 

0  E.  P.  Gray.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
H.  II.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  Fmncisco,  Cal. 

Q  Teachers,  School  Officers,  and  other  friends  of  Education,  arc  cordially  invited 

^  to  call  upon  us,  and  make  14  Bond  St.  their  headquarter  while  in  the  city. 

\  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

1  PUBLISHERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

^  Office  of  the  '^mtxxmi  ^MiA  ^XitaWwU  removed  to 
14.  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Illustrated  Description  of  the 


New  American 

School  Desks  and  Settees. 

(George  Hunger's  Patents.) 


Flg.l. 


I.   THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SETTEE. 

THE  graceful  form  and  simple  ele- 
gance of  the  New  American  Settees 
are  not  more  striking  than  their  superi- 
ority in  point  of  convenience  and  adap- 
tation. They  are  not  only  the  handsomest, 
but  the  most  comfortable  school-settees 
made.  Their  special  points  of  excellence 
are  as  follows : 

<7.  The  ciunrature  of  the  seat  and 
baok. — Months  were  spent  by  Mr.  Munger 
in  gradual  approaches  to  this  curve.  Different  models  were  subjected  to 
the  criticism  of  teachers  and  school-children,  and  the  still  severer  test  of 
use.  The  faults  of  each  form  were  carefully  noted  and  corrected,  until 
their  various  and  often  obscure  defects  were  eliminated  and  the  proper 
curve  determined.  That  it  was  no  easy  task  to  discover  the  form  uni- 
versally adapted  to  the  persons  of  old  and  young — which  would  support 
the  body  just  where  it  needs  supporting,  and  leave  it  free  at  every  other 
point — is  well  attested  by  the  almost  universal  failure  of  cabinet-makers 
and  upholsterers  to  devise  a  chair,  settee,  car-seat,  or  church-pew  that  one 
can  sit  on  half  an  hour  without  positive  discomfort  The  commonest 
faults  (where  a  curve  is  attempted)  are  too 
great  a  curvature,  or  a  misplaced  one — a  curve 
that  strikes  the  back  too  high  up,  gouging  the 
sitter  under  the  shoulder-blades,  or  one  bear- 
ing upon  the  shoulders  like  a  yoke.  Fig.  2 
represents  a  seat,  curiously  contrived  to 
miss  the  end  intended.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  engraved  illustration  of  a  certain 
'*  Sofa-backed"  school  seat.  A  more  elab- 
orate contrivance  for  forcing  children  to  sit 
on  the  small  of  the  back  would  be  hard  to 
find.     Every  one  of  the  curves  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be. 


Fig.%.   (Bad  Form.) 


6.  The  folding  seat.— Fig.  3  clearly  illustrates  the  means  by  which 
the  folding  seat  is  governed  and  supported.  As  the 
seat  folds  back  the  piston  draws  out  noiselessly, 
the  cylinder  turning  on  its  pivot  When  shut  down 
,  it  strikes  on  rubber  cushions,  which  abate  the  noise 
and  jar  of  impact.  The  seat  is  supported  at  its 
outer  edge,  in  such  a  way  that  the  weight  of  the 
sitter  has  no  tendency  to  pitch  the  seat  forward, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  with  folding  seats.  The 
settee  stands  as  firm  as  any  chair,  the  pressure 
being  perpendicular  upon  the  feet.  The  advan- 
^'  *  tages  of  the  folding  seat  need  not  be  insisted  upon. 

c.  The  attachment  of  the  wood  and  iron.— This  prevents 
any  warping  or  checking  of  the  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
settee,  when  taken  apart  for  shipping,  to  be  set  up  again  by  any  inex- 
perienced person.     For  par/icuiars,  see  Genera/  Circular, 

II.  THE  COMBINED  DESK  AND  SETTEE. 

Every  feature  of  the  Combined  Desk  and  Settee,  Fig.  4,  has  been  de-» 

signed  with  studied  reference 
to  economy  of  material  and  la- 
bor, and  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  pupil.    The  pe- 
culiar attachment  of  the  wood 
'-%  ^^^  ^'^^'^  employed  in  the  set- 
^^  tee   shows    to   a  still    greater 
advantage    in    the    Combined 
Desks  and  Settees.     These  can 
be  as  readily  taken  apart  and 
n«.4  set  up  without  the  help  of  a 

mechanic ;  and,  when  packed  for  transportation,  occupy  only  about  one- 
fifth  the  space  they  fill  when  stand- 
ing. Each  part  is  made  by  elab- 
orate machine!}',  constructed  es- 
pecially for  the  work  ;  and  every 
piece  is  so  uniformly  like  its 
fellows,  that  it  will  fit  exactly  its 
appropriate  place  in  any  desk. 
There  is  thus  no  chance  for  con- 
fusion or  delay  in  putting  the 
desks  together  or  in  replacing  a 
broken  part.     The  grain  of  the  ^^-^ 

wood,  omitted  from  the  other  cuts,  is  imperfectly  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


The  great  width  of  base,  the  rigid  union  of  the  wood  and  iron,  and 
supporting  of  the  seat  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  leverage  upon  the 
desk,  make  this  combination  ex- 
ceedingly strong  and  steady,  and 
reduce  almost  to  nothing  the  lia- 
bility to  joggle,  which  is  the  chief 
if  not  the  only  objection  to  com- 
bined desks  and  seats.  The  space 
for  books  is  ample,  and  in  the 
double  desks  is  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  partition.  The  ends  of 
the  desks  are  open-work,  to  allow  r,g.  ^ 

them  to  be  easily  inspected  by  the  teacher.     This  compels  the  pupils  to  be 
neat  and  orderly,  and  prevents  the  introduction  of  contraband  articles. 

III.    THE   INDEPENDENT  DESK  AND  SETTEE. 

Those  who  have  insuperable  objections  to  combined  desks  and  seats, 

will  recognize  a  special  tri- 
umph in  the  Independent 
Desk  and  Settee  (Fig.  7),  by 
which  all  the  advantages  of 
combination  desks  are  gained, 
with  none  of  the  defects.  The 
desk  and  settee  stand  close  to- 
gether, yet  are  entirely  distinct. 
In  the  cut  they  are  slightly 
separated,  to  show  the  con- 
Fig.7  struction  clearly.      The   front 

standards  of  the  desk  are  curved  to  correspond 
exactly  with  those  of  the  settee  back.  By  this 
means  the  curved  settees  can  be  used  without 
desk  and  settee  anywhere  touching  each  other 
and  without  loss  of  space.  The  superiority 
of  this  construction,  for  schools  where  there  is 
much  writing  or  drawing  to  be  done  by  the 
pupils,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  No  space 
is  wasted,  yet  each  pupil  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  those  around  him.  No  movement  of 
pupils  on  settees  can  joggle  the  desks.  As 
the  outward-curving  standards  present  an  ungraceful  appearance  when 
without  the  settee,  a  desk  has  been  designed  especially  for  front  rows 
and  for  schools  already  provided  with  chairs.  (Fig.  8.)  It  differs  from 
the  other  desks  only  in  the  front  standards.    .S*^^  Lis/  of  Prices  and  Sizes. 


Fig.  8. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

TEACHER'S  Desk 


(George  Munger's  Patents.) 


44  O  OMETHING  novel  and  unique  in  the  way  of  School  Furniture ; 

'  ^^  — ^a  teacher's  desk,  at  once  beautiful,  convenient,  and  cheap,  and 
admitting  of  being  shipped  to  a  reasonable  distance  without  the  boxing 
and  freightage  doubling  the  cost" 

The  New  American  Teacher's  Desk  is  just  the  thing  for  the  class- 
room. Its  writing-surface  is  ample.  The  hook-rack  is  original,  and  so 
simple  and  convenient  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  has  not  been  thought  of 
before.  It  allows  the  teacher  to  have  quite  a  library  always  at  hand, 
yet  never  in  the  way,  while  globe  and  call-bell  and  the  indispensable 
'  *  Webster"  have  their  appropriate  places  within  easy  reach.  Two  drawers, 
each  with  lock  and  key,  afford  security  for  private  papers,  stationery, 
records,  etc.  The  inkwells  are  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  ink 
to  get  from  them  into  the  drawers.    Everything  essential  is  provided  for. 

The  construction  of  this  Desk  is  similar  in  general  plan  to  that  of  the 
school-desks  it  is  designed  to  accompany.  The  economy  of  this  con- 
struction is  manifested  chiefly  in  the  greatly  diminished  cost  of  trans- 
portation, which  with  other  desks  not  unfrequently  amounts  to  more  than 
the  first  cost*.  When  packed  for  shipping,  this  desk  occupies  less  than 
half  its  space  when  standing ;  the  cost  of  boxing  is  proportionally  dimin- 
ished ;  while  the  freight,  being  estimated  at  ordinary  rates,  is  less  than 
one-third  that  charged  per  cubic  foot  for  **  Furniture." 

Price  of  Besk,  $13«— Teachers*  Chain  of  vartous  prices.    That  shown  is  the  ciK  is  $> 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14:  Bond  8t.y  New  York. 

See  niustraUd  Circular  of  the  Nexo  American  School  Desks  and  Se/lees, 


Eureka  Slated  Blackboards. 


The  iidlity  of  blackboards  it  beyond  ducussion.  They  are  an  admitted  neceisity  whererer  teach- 
ing is  to  be  done.  The  day-school  teacher  and  the  Sunday-Khool  teacher,  the  Lecturer  on  Science, 
and  the  Professor  in  college,  each  has  almost  constant  need  to  use  the  crayon. 

The  blackboard  being  indispensable,  the  only  question  that  remains  is,  What  blackboard  is  best  T 
The  rerdlct  of  Science  and  the  testimony  of  teachers  agree  in  favor  of  the  Eureka,  This  sur- 
face b  incomparably  THE  BEST.  The  most  costly  natural  slates  do  not  equal  it.  It  is  finer 
and  harder  and  blacker  than  slate.     It  is  also  smoother,  and  yet  it  never  becomes  glossy. 

The  portable  Eurelca  Blaclcboards  are  unrivalled.  They  are  light,  may  be  easily  and  safely 
handled,  are  less  liable  than  slates  to  breaks  and  scratches,  are  more  convenient  to  use,  and  are  much 
cheaper.  They  are  mounted  in  the  frames  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  free  to  shrink  or  swell  with- 
out warping  or  splitting.  The  larger  boards  sometimes  vary  from  this  cause  two  or  three  inches  in 
width ;  yet  the  surface,  though  as  hard  as  flint,  never  checks  or  separates  from  the  wood.  This 
elasticity  of  the  Eurolca  SlaClnff  is  one  of  its  most  peculiar  and  valuable  properties. 


BliACKBOARBS-EUREKA,  SLATED. 

No.  0.— U  ft.  by  8  ft ...$2  75         I 

1.-2       "     8   " 860 

2.-2*      "     8*" 6  25  f 

8.-3       "     4   " 7  00 


Standard  SUef.    Any  size  made  to  order. 

No.  4.-8*  ft.  by  4*  ft $0  60 

6.-4       "    6   " 12  00 

6.^8       **    6   ** 1260 

Same  sizes,  black-walnut  frames,  extra  1  00 
BIiA€KBOARDS,  SPHERTCAIi,  or  <<SIiATEB  GliOBBS." 

Invaluable  in  '*  Object  Teaching,**  Mathematical  Geography,  etc.    See  Special  Oeographieal Litt. 
BIiA€KBOARI>  EASELS-KENDALL^S.    New  and  Perfect.    Patented. 

No.  1— Ash,  $3;  No.  2-Black-walnut $8  50 

BliAOKBOARB  SUPPORTS-HAMMOND'S. 

Size  adapted  to  any  one  of  our  Standard  Blackboards,  $6 ;  Same,  made  of  black-walnut $7  50 

BIiA€KBOARD  RUBBERS. 

No.  0.  Sheep-skin,  stnaU  size,  per  dozen $2  00  I  No.  8.  Lamb-skin,  fine  long  bleached  wool..    6  00 

1.  ''         rcffulAT  0l2e,    "'  ....    8  00  4.  Brussels,  NEW  and  neat 6  00 

2.  ''         longer  wool,  better  finish    4  00  |  6.  Ch a moib-bkik,  patented, very  superior    6  00 
BliACKBOARB  POINTERS  (or  MAP^POTNTERS). 

No.  1.  Plain,  lengths  from  8i  to  6  ft.,  each,  SOcts. ;  No.  2.  Same  size,  with  porcelain  knobe,  each       40 
BIjA€KBOARI>  crayons—"  eureka."    Dustless  and  economical  (somewhat  Uke  Talc). 

Per  100,  60  cents ;  Chalk  ftom  Waltham,  per  gross,  40  cents ;  Colored,  per  gross $1  50 

CRAYON-HOIjBER.    Just  invented  and  patented.    Very  simple  and  ingenious.    Each....       25 

ET-  See  our  "LIST  OF  ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL." 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

Id  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
And  Sold'  generally  by  School-Furnishing  Houses. 


kendall's 
New  Easel  for  Blackboards. 


*  ^  'THHE  latesfaddition  to  the  list  of  "Articles  for  every  School,"  is 
JL  the  Easel,  shown  above.  Its  peculiar  merit  consists  in  the  three- 
fold joint  by  which  it  is  shut  together  (as  represented  on  the  left  of  the 
cut),  for  transportation  or  for  stowing  away  when  not  in  use.  Its  construc- 
tion is  so  simple  that  description  is  unnecessary.  In  connection  with  the 
light  and  portable  Eureka  Slated  Blackboards,  it  constitutes  a  piece  of 
school-furniture  which  cannot  fail  to  become  as  popular  as  it  certainly 
is  cheap  and  convenient  and  useful. 

"It  is  especially  suited  for  class-rooms,  lecture-halls,  Sunday-schools, 
and  other  places  where  economy  of  space  is  an  object  When  not  wanted 
it  can  be  folded  up  in  a  moment,  and  put  away  like  an  ordinary  board. 
Its  portability,  the  little  room  it  occupies  when  securely  packed,  and  the 
consequent  cheapness  of  transportation,  combine  to  make  it  the  most  con- 
venient and  economical  Easel  that  we  have  seen. " 

Price,  Ash,  ^.00— Black  Walnut,  $4.00. 

The  Board  shown  in  the  cut  is  No.  2,  in  the  following  list  of  Standard 
Eureka  Slated  Blackboards  : 

No.  o,     size  li  X  3  feet, price  $2.75. 

1  *'    2     X  3    **    '*  3-50- 

2  "    2i  X  si*'    *'  5.25. 

3  "3     X  4    '*    ''  7.00. 

4  ''    3i  X  4i'*    "  9-50. 

5  ''4    X  5    '*   **  12.00. 

Any  size  to  order,  per  sq.  foot, *  *  60. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LIST  OF  "ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL." 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
And  Sold  generally  by  School-Furnishing  Bouses. 


THE 

"Lawyer  IN  the  School- Room." 

COMPRISING  THE 

LJWS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES 

ON 

Important  Educational  Subjects. 

CAREFULLY  COMPILED,  ARRANGED,  CITED,  AND  EXPLAINED  BY 

M.  McN.  WALSH,   A.M.,   LL.B., 

OF  THE  NEW  YORK  BAR. 

It  is  printed  an  fine  white  paper  and  very  neatly  bound,     PRICE  $  1 .00. 

Sent  prepaid  by  mail, 

CHAPTER  /.—Of  Schools,  School-Systems,  and  Oovemments. 

— Oiving  an  explanation  of  the  different  plans  adopted  for  the  difTu&ion  of  knowledge  in  all 
coontries,  ancient  sFnd  modern,  and  ihowing  the  effect  which  governmental  school-systems 
hare  bad  upon  the  destiny  of  nations. 

CHAPTER  II.— The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools.— Citing  the 

old  English  and  colonial  laws  relative  to  the  subject,  and  giving  a  succinct  legal  ^history  (all 
taken  from  law  books  and  court  records)  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  **  religious  liberty**  in 
this  country. 

CHAPTER  III— The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools.— Carefully 

explaining  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the  several  States. 

CHAPTER  IK— The  Law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment.— Parent 

and  child.  ' 

CHAPTER  r.— The  Law  as  to  Corporal  Fonishment.— Teacher 

.    and  pupil. 

CHAPTER  rz— The  Law  as  to  Punishing,  and  Misconduct  out 

of  Sohool. 
CHAPTER  VII,— The  Law  as  to  the  Proper  Instrument  to  be 

used  in  Punishing. 

CHAPTER  VIII.—The  Law  as  to  the  Right  of  Parents  to  In- 

terfere  with  the  rules  or  the  methods  of  discipline  adopted  in  Schools. 

CHAPTER  IX.— The  Law  as  to  the  Teacher's  Morality. 
XTus  tvark  is  very  highly  commended  by  the  leading  educators  in  the  United  States, 

Wedgwood's  Government  &  Laws  of  the  U.  S. 

A  Comprehensroe  View  of  the  Rise^  Progress ^  and  Present  Organization 

of  the  State  and  National  Governments. 

It  contain!  the  minimum  of  law  which  every  one  should  possess  to  enable  him  to  discharge  with 
iotelligence  and  fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  alfairs 
with  perfect  safety  to  himself  and  justice  to  others.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the 
ablest  junsta,  who  commend  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.  A  perusal  of  the  table  of  contents  and 
a  tingle  chapter  will  convince  any  one  of  the  need  of  the  knowledge  presented.  It  is  arranged  with 
questions  at  bottom  of  page,  and  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  schools. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Bonnd  In  liCnUier)  law  wtyle $3»00 

"        "  Clotli a.75 

If  to  be  sent  by  mail,  remit  30  cents  extra  for  postage. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

JI&*  SEND  FOR   OUR   CATALOGUE. 


"  A  MER.  SCHOOIi  INST.,"  Founfled 
XX    1855,  is  a  reliable  Educational  Bureau— 
To  aid  all  who  seek  well-qualified  Teachers ;. 
To  represent  Teadicrs  who  seek  positions : 
To  give  parents  informaiion  of  good  Schools : 
To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  school  properties.  , 

Thirteen  years*  trial  has  proved  the  Ambr.  School  | 
Inst,  a  usefiil  and  efficient  auxiliary  in  securing 

".The  Biffht  Teacher' for  the  Bight  Place." 

Those  who  want  Teachers  should  have  the  "  Teachers' 
Bulletin,'*  published  in  the  American  Educational 
Monthly. 

Those  who  want  positions  should  have  the  "  Appli- 
cation Fonn."  .  .      «,     .  r 

Circulars  explaining  plan  and  pvmg  Ttsttmony  from 
first-class  educational  and  business  men,  sent  when 
asked  for. 

TJu  Monthly  for  A  ugutt  will  contain  afitU  Built- 
tin  »f  Teachers  who  are  ueking  positions.  School 
officers  and  others  who  want  Teachers  will  do  well  to 
examine  it. 

J.  W.  8CHERMERH0RN,  A.  M..  Actuary. 
14  Bond  St.,  N«w  York. 
Branch  Offices  in  San  Francisco^  Chicago  &»  Boston, 

School   Properties  for  Sale, 
I^ent    or  Excl\aAge. 

The  American  Educational  Monthly  is  read  by 
most  of  the  Principals  and  School  Proprietors  m  the 
country,  hence  we  have  unparalleled  facilities  for  leara- 
jng'of  persons  who  desire  to  3»y,  sell  or  exchange 
School  Propcrtv.  By  our  plan  Schools  may  be  oBered 
without  exposure  to  the  cmbanwiment  of  ^/r/i  an- 
nouncements. 

Tbrms.  — Five  per  cent,  commission  upon  the 
amount  due  as  soon  as  transfer  of  property  is  made. 
No  sale  undertaken  without  a  fee  of  five  dollars  (for 
advertisement  and  correspondence).  This  may  be  de- 
ducted from  final  commission.  For  renting  School 
Properties  same  as  for  sales ;  Commission  being  on 
rent  for  one  year. 

Subscribers  to  American  Educational  Monthly, 
and  those  who  become  subscribers  ($1.50  per  an.),  may 
obtain  particulars  of   properties  by  addressuag  with 
stamp, 
a:  J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN,  14  Bond  St.  N.  Y. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

STT  Washington  St.,  Boatou, 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO, 

Til  Broadway,  New  York, 

nsit  muis  &  mm. 

Publish  upwards  of  500  Music  Books,  comprising 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Works  in  every  branch  onf 
Musical  Science*  Among  these  are  Richardson's 
Nbw  Method  for  the  Piano,  II3.75 ;  Modem  School 
ibr  the  Organ,  by  Zundell,  $4 ;  Bassini's  Art  of  Sing- 
ing,— Complete,  $4 ;  Abridged,  $3 ;  Spohr's  Violin, — 
Complete— ^4 :  Abridged,  $2 ;  Berbiguier's  Flute,  ^3 ; 
"ll>e  Home  Cirde  Series"  of  Piano-forte  Music,  9 
Vols,  each,  plain,  ^2.50;  Qoth,  $3;  Gilt,  $4;  Baum- 
bach's  Sacred  Quartets,  Cloth,  $X7S ;  Boards,  $2.50 ; 
The.  Harp  of  Judah,  and  The  Jubilate,  by  Z..  O.  Emer- 
soMt  eadi  $1.38 ;  Golden  Wreath  and  Merry  Chimes,  by 
Emerson,  50  cents.  Also,  all  the  Standard  Operas, 
Masses,  Oratorios  and  Cantatas,  and  a  complete  series 
of  Librettos.  Complete  Catalogues  of  Books  and 
Sheet  Music  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

P^  The  special  attention  of  Dealers,  Seminaries, 
Teachers,  Musical  Societies,  Chdrs,  Amateur  Clubs» 
and  all  persons  interested  in  music,  is  respectfully  so- 
licited to  the  numerous  advantages  secured  to  them  at 
these  establishments. 


3l.^For  Sale.—In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  a  flourishing 
Female  Seminary.  Building  of  Stone,  elegantly 
finished;  will  accommodate  15  Boardere.  Has  been 
in  successful  operation  seven  years,  and  commands  the 
best  patronage  of  the  city.  Price,  including  Furniture, 
Goodwill,  etc.,  $14,000.  Terms,  lialf  cash,  and  balance 
on  mortage  for  several  years. 


39  —For  Sale.— Female  College  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, finely  located  on  line  of  Central  R.  R-  Buildings 
of  brick,  xoo  feet  in  length,  all  in  good  repair.  Will  ac- 
commodate 40  Boarders.  Average  number  of  Day 
Sch^ars,  70.  Six  acres  of  choice  land  with  variety  of 
fruit  and  shade  trees.  Has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion 9  years.  Price  for  the  whole,  $io,5oa  $3,000 
cash,  and  balance  on  mortgage. 


P33.— F«r  Smle.  A  Methodist  Female  College. 
One  of  the  most  flourishing,  and  perhaus  tlie  best  known 
of  any  in  the  country.  It  is  favorably  located  on  a 
great  line  of  travel,  and  enjoys  a  liberal  patronage. 
Will  accommodate  over  100  Boarders,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  day  pupils.  Price  of  land  and  buildings>  #ai,5oo 
—price  of^  Furniture,  including  everything  needed 
(twelve  pianos,  museum,  etc.),  $8, 50a    Terms  easy. 

Reason  for  selling  is  declining  health  of  the  Pro- 
prietor. An  opportunity  so  fiivorable  is  seldom  offered. 
The  proprietor  wishes  it  kept  up  as  a  Methodist  insti- 
tution. 


DO    YOU    WISH    TO    SEE    THE    HAND- 
writing  of 

GENERAL  GRANT? 

Send  xo  cents  to 

L.  S.  THOMPSON, 

Sandusky,  Ohio, 
For  the  July  No.  of"  The  Teacher  of  Penmansht/^ 


orrn 

Crymnastic  Apparatus 

Is  made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  varnished  and  polish- 
ed.  Dumb-bells  and  Indian  Clubs  are  made  of  maple, 
beech,  or  birch;  Wands  of  white  ash ;  Hand-rings  of 
cherry,  birch,  or  mahogany. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  Dumb-bells^— Nos.  z  and  a 
are  intended  for  boys  and  girls ;  No.  3  for  women  and 
youth ;  No.  4  for  men.  Price,  per  pair,  of  Nos.  i  and 
3,  60  cents ;  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  75  cents. 

Two  sizes  of  Hand-rings— No.  i  is  for  boys  and 
girls ;  No.  a  for  men  and  women.    Per  pair,  75  cents. 

There  are  eight  sixes  pf  Indian  Clubs—four  of  long 
dubs,  and  four  of  short  ones.  Nos.  1  and  a  are  for 
women  and  youth ;  Nos.  3  and  4  for  men.  Price  of 
Clubs,  per  pair,  $1.75  to  $6. 

The  Wand  is  seven-eighths  inch  in  diameter.  Price 
30  cents ;  with  metallic  balls,  75  cents. 

J.  W.  SCHERBIERHORN  &  GO., 

Manufactureks, 
14  Bond  st„N.  y 
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The  New  York  Teacher, 


AND 


American  Educational  jVIonthly. 


JULY,     1868. 


THE  TEACHER  IS  THE  BOOK. 

THAT  the  Teacher  is  the  School,  we  found  to  be  trne  in  more 
than  one  sense  ;  of  course  not  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  there 
being,  besides  the  teacher,  some  more  constituents  necessary  for  the  full 
reality  of  a  school — as,  for  instance,  the  pupils,  the  building,  the  school 
system  and  its  administration.  But  that  the  teacher  ought  to  be  the  text- 
book, is  true  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  best  school  is  that 
which  makes  the  least  use  of  text-books,  the  teacher  filling  their  place. 

The  term  text-book  does  not  here  apply  to  reading-books  of  what- 
ever kind  ;  no  school  can  do  away  ^ith  these.  But  it  applies  to  all 
other  kinds  oO  books  which  ate  commonly  used  in  schools.  Of  these  we 
hold  that  they  ought  to  t)e  replaced  by  live  teachers  ;  that  learning  by 
heart  ought  to  be  replaced  by  oral  teaching  and  recitations  by  oral  repe- 
titions. It  is  no  new  theory  which  we  here  proclaim  ;  it  is  the  Pestaloz- 
zian  system,  as  spread  all  over  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  tried  and 
proved  in  half  a  century's  practice  of  the  reformed  schools  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  teaching,  as  practised, 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  book-teaching.  Whenever  any 
of  the  sciences  is  to  be  taught  in  school,  the  teacher  singles  out  a  chapter 
of  the  text-book  introduced  for  learning  by  heart  The  better  class  of 
teachers  will,  on  this  occasion,  explain  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  or 
they  will  do  the  same  thing  after  recitation — ^which  is  worse  yet  Tha 
pupil  has  to  recite  his  task,  and  a  new  chapter  is  committed  to  memory ; 
and  so  on  till  the  book  is  gone  through.  If  there  are  practical  exam- 
ples given  in  the  book,  as  for  instance  in  all  books  of  arithmetic,  the 
pupil  has  to  solve  them,  as  well  as  he  can,  with,  or  without,  the  aid  of 
the  teacher — in  a  few  cases  in  school,  but  on  the  whole  at  home.  It 
strikes  us  that  the  teacher  plays  here  a  very  subordinate  part,  and  a  ma- 
chine might  be  invented  to  supplant  him,  in  most  cases  ;  for  hearing  a. 
recitation,  and  pronouncing  a  judgment  on  its  perfection  or  imperfec- 
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tions,  might  generally  be  just  as  well  performed  by  the  better  pupils  of 
the  class.  The  text-book  kere  is  almost  eveiything,  the  teacher  almost 
nothing  or  nobody.  The  pupil  is  passive  and  merely  receptive  ;  he  is 
not  guided  to  reproducing  the  matter  to  be  mastered  out  of  himself,  to 
becoming  active  and  independent.  The  matter  is  not  developed  in  his 
mind,  nor  his  A)ind  developed  through  and  with  the  matter.  It  is  only 
the  best  talent,  a  very  sinall  percentage  of  boys  and  girls,  who  will  in 
this  way  become  tolerably  proficient  in  the  science  to  be  acquired  ;  be- 
cause only  a  very  few  have  the  mental  capacity  which  is  self-instructive, 
which  digests  mental  food  in  whatsoever  sauce  served  up.  The  balance 
of  the  pupils  will,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  have  forgotten  every 
particle  of  the  truths  thus  received,  but  not  assimilated.  At  least  this  is 
our  experience. 

In  that  system  which  makes  a  text-book  of  the  teacher,  the  latter  is, 
of  course,  required  to  be  master  of  the  science  to  be  taught,  to  have  it 
at  his  fingers'  ends,  thoroughly  understood,  and  ready  for  communica- 
tion. When  he  begins  his  instruction,  he  must  be  well  prepared,  and 
all  he  says  on  the  subject  must  be  calculated  to  inspire  the  learners 
with  love  for  the  science  to  be  mastered,  and  its  objects.  Wherever  it  is 
possible  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  presenting  it  to  ocular  inspection, 
he  will  do  it ;  each  of  his  lessons  is  more  or  less  an  object-lesson. 
Whatever  he  can  forego  teaching  himself,  by  eliciting  it  from  the  class 
through  adroit  questions,  and  by  rendering  thus  the  pupils  self-active, 
he  will  extract  from  them.  He  will  make  them  see,  and,  in  genecal, 
examine  with  their  own  senses,  what  is  to  be  seen  or  examined  in  the 
objects  presented,  and  lead  them  to  express  their  observations,  when 
correct  and  complete,  in  proper  language.  The  less  he  speaks  himself, 
making  his  pupils  speak  instead,  the  better.  If  he  succeeds,  in  this  way, 
in  making  them  discover  for  themselves  the  principles  and  laws  under- 
lying the  phenomena,  he  may  depend  on  their  never  foi^getting  the  chapter 
of  science  thus  presented  and '  illustrated.  Thus  he  sharpens  their  per- 
ceptive powers,  quickens  their  wits,  their  reflection,  presence  of  mind, 
and  attention, — ^he  interests  them  in  the  objects  presented  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  acquire  knowledge  almost  imperceptibly  and  without  se- 
vere efforts.  Learning  becomes  pleasure,  and  is  accompanied  with  the 
same  intense  satisfaction  which  accompanies  every  kind  of  growth  and 
perfect  assimilation.  Such  a  teacher  is  sure  to  attract  and  advance  every 
single  pupil  of  his  class;  and  although  learning  in  such  a  thorough 
manner  must  needs  be  slow  and  gradual  from  the  outset,  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  gained  in  the  end  by  the  rapid  mental  growth  of  the  pupils,  and 
by  their  self-activity.  Beginning  slowly,  he  may  make  rapid  strides  in 
the  end,  because  his  pupils  meet  him  half  way  with  keen  mental  appe- 
tites and  ready  assimilating  powers.     There  is,  of  course,  in  eveiy  science 
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a  number  of  facts  which  are  not  mastered  by  simple  reflection,  but  must, 
at  the  same  time,  be  impressed  upon  the  memory  for  immediate  practical 
use.  The  teacher  will  further  this  work  of  memory  either  by  dictating, 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  a  short  paragraph  containing  those  fact^.  and 
by  repeating  the  same  with  the  class  properly  ;  or  he  will  set  the  pupils 
themselves,  when  far  enough  advanced,  to  commit  these  facts  to  writing, 
and  have  the  contents  properly  repeated  ;  or  he  will,  if  a  reading-book 
is  at  hand  containing  the  facts,  refer  the  class  to  their  book,  and  repeat 
them  from  it  Thus  the  pupils  will,  in  time,  become  living  text-books, 
like  the  teacher,  and  what  they  have  acquired  will  be  their  imperishable 
property,  ready  for  any  application  in  practical  life.  The  science  appro- 
priated in  this  way  will  be  alive  in  the  scholars,  and  shed  light  on  all 
cognate  subjects.  This  is  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  instruction,  as 
compared  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Now  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  system  in  which  the  teacher  is  the 
text-book,  has  great  advantages  over  the  other  system,  in  which  the 
teacher  has  a  text-book,  and  the  text-book  is  the  real  teacher.  How 
superior  soever  be  the  text-books  you  may  devise,  they  are  dead  teachers, 
and  cannot  engender  life  in  the  majority  of  your  pupils.  Besides,  the 
pupils,  if  they  advance  materially  by  the  aid  of  their  text-books,  will  be 
grateful  for  this  result,  not  to  their  teacher,  but  to  their  books.  And  if 
they  do  not  advance,  they  will  blame  for  this  result,  not  the  book,  but 
the  teacher.  Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  loosens,  if  it  does  not  in- 
deed destroy,  the  moral  connection  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils. 
The  Pestalozzian  teacher,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  potent  for  good  ;  there 
is  a  boundless  confidence  in  his  pupils  in  him  and  his  office.  They  feel 
that  they  owe  their  rapid  mental  growth  to  him  exclusively,  and  he  is 
implicitly  believed  and  obeyed.  He  swaj's  their  whole  being  as  with  a 
magic  wand  ;  he  exerts  over  them  an  enormous  moral  influence  for  all 
educational  purposes.  He  is  to  them  the  impersonation  of  truth,  dig- 
nity, and  moral  worth  ;  and  he  must  have  very  little  moral  character  if 
he  does  not  feel  exalted  by  their  appreciation  of  him,  and  stimulated  to 
work  out  his  own  moral  bearing  into  a  model  for  them. 

Now  it  may  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  sj'stem,  that 
there  is  in  a  country  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population  a  great  lack  of 
competent  teachers,  and  that,  therefore,  good  text-books  are  to  make 
up  for  this  want,  at  least  to  some  degree.  Grant  that  this  is  so,  it  is  an 
evil  to  be  overcome.  Incompetent  teachers  lessen  the  respect  due  to 
science  and  education,  thus  doing  almost  more  harm  than  good.  The 
sooner  you  get  rid  of  them  the  better.  The  radical  reform  is  also,  in  this 
respect,  the  cheapest  and  most  practicable  of  all.  Besides,  the  text- 
books are,  with  scanty  exceptions,  faulty  enough,  and  it  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  prepare  perfect  text-books  (nay,  it  is  almost  impossible,  be- 
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cause  the  understanding  and  the  wants  of  every  individual  learner  are 
dififerent)  than  to  raise  a  generation  of  true  and  good  teachers,  who 
know  how  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  individual  wants  of  every 
pupil.  Finally,  the  text-books  need  revision  almost  from  year  to  year, 
science  now  progressing  in  such  a  way  as  to  revolutionize  many  old- 
established  truths,  and  opening  new  views  in  an  unprecedented  manner. 
But  a  live  teacher  may  always  control  his  science  according  to  the  latest 
discoveries,  and  conform  his  teachings  to  the  modem  improvements  in 
knowledge  and  philosophy.  He  will  be  up  to  the  times ;  text-books 
never  are. 


^« » 


THE  NEW  ERA. 
A  Colloquy. 

RODMAN. — Have  you  read  Mr.  Superintendent  Philbrick's  last 
report  on  the  public  schools  of  Boston  ?* 

Mater. — I  have  ;  and,  what  is  better,  Mr.  Harrington's  pamphlet,' to 
which  it  is  in  part  a  reply. 

R. — ^And  I,  too.  Were  you  struck  with  the  fact  that  Philbrick,  while 
afifecting  to  slight  him  as  ''not  of  much  account,"  proposes  reforms  in 
the  very  measure,  if  not  the  very  spirit,  of  his  fellow-superintendent  ? 

M. — I  suppose  you  mean  dwells  most  on  Arithmetic  and  Grammar, 
which  Harrington  chiefly  denounces  } 

R. — Precisely  ;  and  with  the  air  of  a  conservative  innovator  who  means 
neither  to  suggest  untimely  reforms,  nor  to  yield  the  credit  of  having 
originated  them  long  before  these  latter-day  agitators  began  to  babble. 

M.-— You  are  perhaps  too  hard  on  Mr.  Philbrick.  You  should  re- 
member,  or  may-be  you  do  not  know,  for  how  many  years  he  was  a 
grammar-school  master,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  leave  one's  ruts,  not  only 
at  middle-life,  but  in  the  very  city  where  they  have  been  formed.  Mr. 
Philbrick  could  not  all  at  once,  from  being  a  drill-sergeant,  become  hos- 
tile to  the  discipline  from  which  the  rod  is  inseparable,  and  for  which, 
in  my  imagination,  the  rod  will  always  stand. 

R. — ^There  is,  indeed,  a  coincidence,  which  may  well  be  something 

^  Fifteenth  Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
Boston.     1867.     Boston  :  Alfred  Mudge  &  Son.     1868. 

'  Our  Grammar  Scho9ls :  fVkj  do  they  not  furnixk  more  and  better  material  to  our  High 
Schools  f  A  Lecture  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Teachers*  Association^  at  Springfield, 
October  19,  1867,  bj  Henry  F.  Harrington,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  New  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts.     Boston  :  Crosby  &  Ainsworth.     1867. 
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more,  between  the  late  controversy  about  corporal  punishment  and  the 
present  one  as  to  the  proper  subjects  and  end  of  study. 

M. — ^Yes  ;  and  not  only  is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Harrington  shows,  that  in- 
struction in  the  Grammar  Schools  depends  both  for  its  amount  and  its 
quality  on  the  requirements  of  the  High  School,  but  in  like  manner  our 
Latin  Schools  are  such  and  as  good  as  they  are  allowed  to  be  by  the 
standard  of  admission  into  a  few  leading  colleges.  So  that  this  Massa^ 
chusetts  controversy  is  only  a  part  of  that  greater  one  which  will  end, 
unless  I  greatly  mistake,  in  a  thorough  revolution  of  existing  systems  of 
education. 

R. — Recurring  to  which,  let  me  confess  with  how  much  gusto  I  read 
Mr.  Harrington's  assault  on  Grammar  and  Arithmetic. 

M. — As  to  Grammar,  I  believe  I  can  wholly  sympathize  with  you. 
At  least  I  have  never  had  reason  to  revoke  my  boyish  decision  that  the 
study  of  it  in  our  schools  is  a  farce,  and  something  worse.  All  of  it  that 
was  crammed  into  me  has  been  forgotten,  and  in  fact  had  been  before 
I  began  Latin.  I  never  could  parse  '*  Pope's  Essay  on  Man"  intelli- 
gently till  I  had  the  help  of  Cicero  and  Isocrates.  Of  course  I  could 
write  correctly  much  earlier,  but  that  was  by  the  grace  of  imitation  and 
practice,  not  of  rules.  When  will  our  educators  learn — first  that  they 
can  learn  (an  important  lesson  !),  and  then  that  we  speak  and  write  good 
English  as  M.  Jourdain  spoke  prose — ^without  knowing  that  or  why  we 
do  so.  Punctuation,  number,  and  the  predicate-nominative  and  -accu- 
sative, are  almost  the  only  points  on  which  children,  and  adults  too, 
need  enlightening.  As  for  style  (a  will-o'-the-wisp),  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  schools  where  composition  is  so  much  neglected,  and  it 
can  at  best  be  shaped,  not  engrafted.  A  very  simple  and  practical  mode 
of  teaching  grammar — somewhat  in  the  way  I  myself  learned  it,  as  the 
son  of  a  printer — ^would  be  for  the  teacher  to  procure  duplicate  slips  of 
proof  from  some  newspaper  office,  which  is  in  the  habit  of  publishing 
"original  communications,"  and  correct  them  line  for  line  with  his 
pupils.  In  this  way  all  ordinary  errors  would  come  up  for  notice, 
punctuation  could  be  very  thoroughly  explained,  and  the  proof-reader's 
marks  would  be  not  superfluously  acquired.  Of  couise  very  few  teach- 
ers are  now  competent  to  this,  but  they  would  be  if  it  were  made  a  test 
of  their  fitness.  I  have  in  my  portfolio  one  or  two  letters  that  I  may 
print  some  day,  showing  not  only  the  literary  deficiencies  of  accepted 
teachers,  but  how  visiting  committees  and  exhibition  audiences  are  de- 
ceived in  the  address  which  the  master  delivers  with  so  much  "appro- 
priateness" at  the  close.  But  these  facts  are  scarcely  new  to  the  public, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  adduce  them  by  way  of  argument  If  our  common 
conversation  is  notoriously  inaccurate  ;  if,  as  Mr.  Harrington  points  out, 
the  scholars  who  have  just  parsed  their  Pope  so  glibly  and  faultlessly,  go 
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out  into  the  streets  to  violate  eveiy  rule  of  grammar,  while  the  teacher 
turns  from  the  recitation  to  talk  bad  grammar  to  his  assistant ;  if  such 
solecisms  as  "had  ought,"  "done"  for  "did,"  "like"  for  "as,"  etc, 
are  universal  in  some  sections  of  the  countiy  ; — ^what  need  to  prove  that 
our  education  in  grammar  is  even  more  superficial  than  it  is  in  histoxy 
and  geography  1  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  graduates  of  our  common 
schools,  probably  from  the  West,  whom  I  overheard  not  long  ago  in  a 
Jersey  railroad  car  saying  : 

"  Where  is  she  living  «//' 

"  On  the  comer  where  ihem  stage-coaches  stop  opposite  of,'' 
And  jl  dare  say  their  experience  in  memoriUr  training  was  like  that  of 
a  very  intelligent  friend  of  mine — a  purist  in  speech — ^who  always  makes 
me  smile  when  attempting  to  fortify  her  position  by  citing  the  number  of 
the  rule  in  the  grammar  which  she  had  studied.  Bullion's,  may-be  ;  but 
what  was  that  to  me,  who  had  studied  Greene's  ?  I  never  will  surrender 
to  Rule  25. 

R. — Nor  I  to  Theorem  XL,  or  its  corollary.  Yet  the  scholars  in  the 
English  High  School,  Boston,  would  so  use  their  Legtndre  in  an  aigu- 
ment  with  you,  without  stopping  to  ask  or  to  reflect  whether  their  figure 
XL.  meant  the  same  as  yours.  And  is  not,  after  all,  Arithmetic  the  arch 
offender  ? 

*<  I  bear  cTcn  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus. 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan, 
Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us, 
In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own.** 

And  all  this  because  a  science  which  is  by  its  nature  the  property  of  a 
few  minds,  and  by  its  uses  still  more  a  monopoly,  beyond  certain  limits, 
has  been  forced  upon  the  unwilling  and  incompetent  herd— -of  whom  I 
am  one.  I  shall  never  forget,  I  trust,  the  spectacle  of  a  deaf,  and  there- 
fore rather  stolid,  Irish  lad  in  the  same  class  with  me,  regularly  laid 
across  a  form  and  flogged  with  rattan  because  he  had  missed  more  than 
the  permitted  number  of  "sums;"  and  the  tears  that  covered  his  pa- 
thetic face  have  only  washed-in  the  sense  of  injustice  which  then  oppressed 
me.  I  do  not  deny  the  claims  of  the  higher  mathematics  to  respect  as 
an  instrument  of  human  discovery,  and— considering  the  marvels  of  as- 
tronomy— as  an  aid  to  religion  and  worship  ;  but  I  protest  against  the 
assumption  that  the  science  of  figures  is  of  special  value  to  the  intellect. 
Prof.  P.  will  tell  you  that  your  mathematician  is  ipso  facto  a  close  rea- 
soner,  protected  against  fallacies,  and  almost  incapable  of  false  judg- 
ments. Apply  mathematics  to  Spiritualism,  he  used  to  say,  and  the 
humbug  stands  revealed  ;  knowledge  of  the  one  is  incompatible  with  be- 
lief in  the  other.     This,  however,  \i'as  before  Prof,  de  Morgan  joined  the 
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ranks  of  the  Spiritualists.  By  a  similar  process,  undoubtedly,  Prof,  P. 
formed  his  political  opinions.  A  French  gentleman,  his  neighbor,  once 
asked  of  him  his  autograph  to  add  to  his  collection.  Judge  of  his  sur- 
prise, and  I  might  almost  say  horror,  when  the  Professor  returned  him 
his  written  credo,  of  which  a  prominent,  if  not  the  first,  article  was  :  "  I 
believe  in  the  divine  right  of  slavery."  So  much  for  the  integral  calcu* 
lus  applied  to  morals  I 

M.*— I  have  lately  seen  some  startling  figures  as  to  the  amount  of 
time  allotted  to  arithmetic  in  the  schools  of  Ohio— not  less  than  sixty  per 
cent,  if  my  memory  serves  me ;  while  I  am  sure  that  in  after-life — in 
what  people  are  pleased  to  call  practical  life — these  same  unhappy  schol- 
ars will  not  need  to  use  ten  per  cent  of  the  rules  and  methods  drilled 
into  them.  But  the  waste  of  time  and  labor  would  not  be  represented 
by  fifty  per  cent  The  responsibility  for  this,  in  my  opinion,  largely  be- 
longs to  the  book-makers,  who  vie  with  each  other  in  collecting  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  difficult  examples,  just  as  our  dictionary- 
makers  strive  to  rake  together  the  greatest  vocabulary.  Bondage  to  text- 
books is,  in  fact,  the  crying  evil  of  our  system ;  and  whether  Messrs. 
Philbrick  and  Harrington  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  that  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  restlessness  of  both.  Text-books  and  their  authors  and  pub- 
lishers have,  it  seems  to  me,  had  the  field  long  enough  ;  have  corrupted 
committees  and  boards  of  education,  spoiled  teachers,  confounded  pu- 
pils, tried  the  patience  and  wasted  the  money  of  parents,  and  diverted 
general  attention  from  the  fact  that  books  are  scarcely  a  necessaiy  part 
of  education — using  that  term  in  its  commonly  restricted  sense.  It  is 
time  now  for  the  public  intelligence  to  assert  its  prerogative,  and  to  say 
to  all  parties  :  ''  The  object  in  teaching  is  not  to  carry  children  to  the 
75th  page  of  this  grammar,  or  to  the  problems  in  mechanics  of  this  arith- 
metic, or  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  this  history — or  to  try  that  the  third 
class  in  the  Fourth  Ward  shall  not  get  the  start  of  the  same  class  in  the 
Fifth — or  to  fit  them  for  examination  in  their  own  books  by  the  regular 
visitor — or  to  meet  the  requirements  of  admission  into  higher  schools. 
It  is  not  to  stuff  them  with  learning,  but  to  show  them  how  to  learn.  If 
text-books  are  a  help,  use  them  according  to  your  best  judgment ;  if 
they  are  a  hindrance,  you  must  know  how  to  dispense  with  them.  There 
were  teachers  before  there  were  text-books,  and  there  must  be  teachers 
in  spite  of  them." 

R. — It  is  in  respect  to  text-books,  I  take  it,  that  the  State  has  been  least 
successful  in  interfering  with  popular  education.  It  would  have  been 
enough  to  appropriate  money  for  a  school-fund,  to  compel  schools  to  be 
opened,  and  to  fix  the  length  of  the  terms,  and  then  to  do  little  more 
than  indicate  the  subjects  of  study.     So  far  I  am  in  favor  of  centralization. 

M. — You  should  add  to  that,  provision  for  adequate  pay  for  teachers. 
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with  the  strictest  examination  by  experts.  Speaking  of  centralization 
reminds  me  of  the  stoxy  told  by  Auguste  Laugel  of  a  minister  of  public 
instruction  in  France,  under  Loais  Philippe.  Looking  at  his  watch,  he 
said  one  day,  with  evident  satisfaction  :  "At  this  moment  all  the  boys 
of  the  French  kingdom,  of  the  same  age,  are  translating  the  same  Latin 
version,  in  Corsica  as  well  as  in  Picardy,  at  Brest  as  well  as  at  Stras- 
bourg." This  high  degree  of  centralization,  which  we  may  suppose  even 
heightened  under  the  Empire,  did  not  prevent  66  per  <;ent  of  the  con- 
scripts of  1857-^1  from  being  so  illiterate  that  they  could  neither  read 
nor  write — ^such,  at  least,,  as  came  from  all  parts  of  Brittany,  ail  of  Cen- 
tral France,  and  several  departments  of  the  South. 

R. — No  superintendent  in  this  country  could  say  as  much  as  your 
Frenchman,  though  Mr.  Philbrick  could  come  pretty  near  it  An  army 
chaplain  is  quoted — by  the  author  of  that  very  suggestive  and  in  the 
main  just,  but  veiy  much  abused  pamphlet,  "The  Daily  Public  School 
in  the  United  States"* — as  saying  that,  in  his  experience,  "a  very  laige 
majority  of  the  soldiers  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  Northwestern  States 
could  read  and  write,  but  of  these  many  could  read,  but  very  imperfectly, 
and  composed  a  letter  with  great  difficulty.  .  .  .  Thousands  of  soldiers 
learned  to  write  letters  while  in  the  army."  He  says  more  to  the  same 
effect,  which  I  cannot  now  repeat 

M. — I  suspect  those  were  proofs  of  Centralization  rather  than  of  the 
reverse.  And  that  opens  up  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  coun- 
try district  school,  which  has  been  fully  treated  in  the  pamphlet  you  just 
now  cited.  I  have  nowhere  seen  it  discussed,  however,  in  connection 
with  the  civilization  of  the  country,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

R. — No  doubt  the  key  to  the  indifference  of  the  rural  population  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  rudeness  of  their  manners,  and  the  teacher  might 
exert  a  powerful  refining  influence  if  his  office  were  more  permanent, 
and  he  were  more  independent  of  the  farmers,  with  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently compelled  to  board  by  rotation.  I  should  suppose  the  substitu- 
tion of  women  for  men  as  teachers,  had  had  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
communities  which  have  undergone  this  change,  as  it  is  known  to  have 
had  on  their  immediate  pupils.  But  very  few,  I  imagine,  perceive  their 
opportunities  or  their  duty  on  the  side  of  the  parents,  while  fewer  still 
could  without  offence  point  out  the  relation  between  the  home  and  the 
school. 

M. — On  that  subject  a  well-instructed  man  might  talk  indefinitely.  I 
wonder,  indeed,  that  every  State  does  not  employ  one  or  more  capable 
men  to  do  nothing  else  but  visit  the  rural  districts  and  preach  the  whole 
gospel  of  education.     When  that  has  been  done  faithfully,  we  shall  hear 
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no  more  of  the  debate  on  corporal  punishment  We  shall  have  changed 
views  of  the  object  of  education,  both  in  school  and  out  of  it.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  education  begins  long  before  the  boy  is  big  enough  to 
sit  on  a  form,  and  continues  long  after  he  has  been,  as  he  fancies,  eman- 
cipated from  it 

R. — Yes,  it  is  salutary  to  remember  that  the  system  which  revolution- 
ized modem  instruction,  began  by  insisting  that  mothers  should  nurse 
their  own  infants,  and  give  a  free  career  to  their  limbs. 

M. — In  his  time  Rousseau  could  hardly  have  attempted  or  achieved 
more  than  this,  what  he  did  being  almost  miraculous.  Later  philoso- 
phers have  gone  further  back  than  the  cradle.  M.  de  Frari^re,  for  in- 
stance, published  in  1862 — ^a  hundred  years  after  EmUt—2i  treatise  : 
' '  Education  Ant^rieure  ;  Influences  Matemelles  pendant  la  Gestation 
sur  les  Predispositions  Morales  et  Intellectuelles  des  Enfants." 

R. — ^At  this  rate  we  shall  presently  come  to  Darwin  and  his  last  work, 
on  the  ''Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication." 

M. — An  ominous  title,  that,-  for  the  Abb6  Galiani,  whose  moil  met 
recently  :  **  Avez-vous  jamais  cu  le  d^lire  de  croire  d  Rousseau  et  a  son 
Eroile,  et  de  penser  que  T^ducation,  les  maximes,  les  discours,  puissent 
rien  4  Torganisation  des  t^tes  ?  Si  vous  y  croyez,  prenez-moi  un  loup  ec 
laites-m'en  un  chien,  si  vous  pouvez.  '* 

R. — While  Darwin  is  engaged  over  that  metamorphosis,  let  us  read 
together  another  page  or  two  from  EmUe. 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  RANDALL'S  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  Managers  of  the  **  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquents," under  whose  charge  is  the  House  of  Refuge  upon 
Randall's  Island,  have  made  their  forty-third  annual  report.  During  the 
forty-four  years  since  their  incorporation  they  have  had  under  their  care 
12,501  children  and  youths.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for 
men  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  to  visit  the  institution,  express  their  grati- 
tude for  the  influence  it  exerted  over  them,  and  address  the  children  in 
reference  to  their  opportunities  and  the  result  of  improving  them.  Said 
one  old  man,  sitting  in  the  ofiice  while  the  superintendent  was  talking 
with  two  new-comers  :  "  Everything  has  been  changed  since  I  was  in 
the  institution  except  its  two  rules  ;  the  site  is  changed,  the  buildings  are 
new,  and  all  the  former  officers  are  gone ;  but  the  two  rules,  I  see,  re- 
main— 'Always  tell  the  truth,'  and  *  Do  the  best  you  can. ' "  Law- 
yers, physicians,  ministers,  merchants,  masters  of  vessels,  and  farmers, 
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are  now  living  monuments  of  the  reformatory  power  of  this  oldest  of  the 
institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  country. 

Established  at  first  upon  Madison  Square,  in  the  city,  it  was  afterward 
removed  to  Twenty-third  street,  and,  in  November,  1854,  to  the  spacious 
buildings  which  had  been  erected  upon  Randall's  Island. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  past  year  there  have  been  a  thou- 
sand inmates  in  the  two  departments — eight  hundred  boys  and  two  hun- 
dred girls.  There  have  been  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  children 
received,  and  eight  hundred  and  seventy  have  been  discharged  ;  so  that 
about  eighteen  hundred  children  have  come  under  its  discipline.  The 
expenses  for  the  year  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  Of  this  amount  the  inmates  have  earned  by  their  productive 
labor  over  fifty-five  thousand  dollars — the  girls  earning  about  four  thou- 
sand dollars  of  this  sum,  besides  doing  the  usual  housework  of  their  own 
department,  and  th^  making,  mending,  and  washing  for  the  whole 
establishment.  This  is  an  unprecedented  result ;  no  institution  of 
reform  for  children,  in  the  world,  has  thus  far  approached  it.  Every 
child,  down  to  the  youngest  (six  or  seven  years  of  age),  is  employed 
a  given  number  of  hours  daily  in  labor  suited  to  its  age,  health,  and 
strength,  and  is  better,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  for  it 
No  child  has  been  overworked.  Every  day  but  the  Sabbath  every 
child  enjoys  an  average  of  four  hours  of  schooling.  The  average  pe- 
riod of  detention  is  fourteen  months.  In  that  period,  unless  there  is 
serious  mental  deficiency,  the  child — even  if,  as  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it 
has  had  no  previous  opportunity  in  school — ^will  have  acquired  ability  to 
read,  write,  and  understand  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic ;  habits 
of  industry  will  have  been  formed,  a  good  trade  in  most  instances  learned, 
and  during  all  this  period  he  will  have  been  under  the  constant  and 
powerful  influences  of  Christian  instruction,  of  morning  and  evening 
devotions,  and  of  the  uninterrupted  services  of  the  house  of  God  upon 
the  Sabbath. 

The  boy  is  met  when  he  enters  the  House  (and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  girls),  with  the  assurance  that  the  hour  of  his  discharge  is  in  his  own 
hands.  He  is  astonished  and  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of  the  rules, 
and  is  often  afterward  astonished,  if  not  pleased,  as  he  learns  the  uni- 
versal application  of  these  rules.  If,  in  the  school,  in  the  shop,  in  the 
yard,  he  always  tells  the  truth  and  does  the  best  he  can,  he  will  have  the 
grade  (i).  If  he  retains  this  grade  for  a  year,  and  has  advanced  to  the 
fourth  class  in  school,  he  has  purchased  his  discharge  by  good  conduct, 
and  the  door  that  has  detained  him  opens  before  him  as  soon  as  his 
friends,  or  the  institution,  can  secure  a  suitable  place  for  him. 

As  a  barrier  against  the  importunity  of  friends,  who  have  not  always 
the  best  interests  of  the  children  at  heart,  especially  in  reference  to  their 
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education,  it  is  required  that  the  inmate  shall  reach,  at  least,  the  third 
class  in  school  before  he  is  discharged.  This  acts  as  a  wholesome  spur 
to  the  ambition  of  an  indolent  and  stupid  boy.  No  one  can  be  dis^ 
charged  that  has  not  been  in  the  grade  (i)  for  at  least  six  weeks.  By 
carelessness,  by  idleness,  or  by  wilfulness,  shown  when  about  his  work 
or  in  school,  a  boy  may  sink  to  the  lowest  grade,  which  is  (4)*  In  such 
a  case,  four  additional  weeks  to  the  six  in  the  grade  (i)  are  required  be- 
fore he  can  be  dischai:ged  ;  and  for  ^"^^rj  succeeding  four,  two  weeks  are 
added  to  the  previous  accumulation.  Every  boy  knows  his  position  in 
reference  to  a  dischai^e,  and  would  respond  at  once,  if  questioned, 
when,  according  to  his  badge,  he  can  be  discharged. 

As  this  change  of  badge  is  so  serious  a  matter  to  an  inmate,  only  the 
superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  and  matron  (before  whom  the 
offence  has  not  been  committed,  and  who  can  consequently  weigh 
calmly  the  charges  brought  against  the  children)  administer  this  disci- 
pline. It  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  inmate  before  the  school,  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  is  a  very  impressive  occasion. 

The  labor  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  let  to  contractors,  who  supply  their 
own  overseers.  But  these  overseers  have  nothing  to  do  with  determining 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  inmates,  and  are  not  permitted  in 
any  manner  to  administer  discipline.  The  quantity  of  labor  required 
is  settled  by  the  officers  of  the  House,  and  every  act  of  discipline  is  ac- 
corded by  the  assistant  superintendent,  upon  the  report  of  the  House 
officer  stationed  in  each  shop.  The  great  object  sought  (and  it  has 
been  gained)  is  to  have  every  inmate  feel  that  perfect  justice  will  be  done 
him,  and  that  he  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  merit  an  honorable  badge. 
A  boy  who  was  just  ready  to  be  discharged,  was  irritated  beyond  his 
power  of  self-control  by  the  unhappy  manner  of  a  workman,  and,  in  a 
moment  of  excitement,  used  very  improper  language.  There  was  but 
one  course  to  be  pursued.  It  was  as  severe  a  strain  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  superintendent  as  upon  the  condition  of  the  boy.  He  was 
degraded  from  his  standing,  and,  although  his  friends  had  been  re- 
quested to  come  for  him,  thirteen  additional  weeks  were  added  to  his 
detention.  But  justice  was  equal  in  its  balance — ^the  workman  was  per- 
emptorily discharged.  As  might  be  expected,  a  powerful  and  whole- 
some impression  was  made  by  the  affair  upon  the  minds  of  the  boys. 

As  the  result  of  this  simple  and  easily  administered  system  of  grades, 
which  is  fully  explained  to  the  inmates,  the  necessity  of  corporal  punish 
ment  has  been  almost  entirely  removed.     The  boy's  strongest  selfish  in- 
terests co-operate  with  his  highest  purposes  to  restrain  him  from  wrong- 
doing, and  to  inspire  him  in  the  diligent  discharge  of  his  duty. 

The  "  lock-ups,"  which  were  supposed  to  be  an  indispensable  portion 
of  the  building  when  constructed,  have  been  changed  into  open  dor- 
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mitories,  having  long  since  ceased  to  be  used  for  their  intended  purpose. 
Although  there  were  never  before  this  year  so  many  inmates  present  in 
the  institution,  and  particularly  never  more  mature  boys  (indeed,  thef 
may  be  called  young  men,  their  ages  ranging  from  seventeen  to  twenty), 
there  never  was  a  period  in  its  history  when  the  requisition  for  a  rigid 
discipline  was  less  uigent,  or  a  better  feeling  prevalent  throughout  the 
whole  establishment 

Although  congregating  the  population  of  a  large  village  within  its 
walls,  all  the  advantages  of  a  small  institution  are  secured  by  its  ad- 
mirable facilities  for  classification  and  separation.  The  boys  and  girls 
are  each  separated  into  two  main  divisions,  having  no  intercourse  with 
each  other.  Each  division  of  boys  is  subdivided  into  six  separate  schools 
under  a  judicious  teacher ;  the  girls  being  classified  into  two  sections  in 
each  division.  An  officer  of  the  House  is  always  present  with  the  in- 
mates in  their  hours  of  recreation  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence,  arising  from 
any  developments  while  at  the  Refuge,  or  afler  their  discharge,  to  induce 
those  who  for  years  have  carefully  watched  this  matter  to  believe  that  in- 
mates are  demoralized  or  depraved  by  their  associating  together  under 
the  supervision  which  they  constantly  have  upon  the  Island.  In  all  the 
surrounding  countiy  are  to  be  found  former  inmates  of  the  institution, 
taken  from  the  very  jaws  of  temptation,  and  oflen  in  open  crime  when 
brought  to  the  House,  who  are  now  filling  positions  of  trust,  and  are 
ever  ready  to  affirm  that  the  influence  of  the  Refuge  upon  them  was  only 
wholesome  and  saving. 

The  vast  accommodations  of  the  institution  have  enabled  it  to  meet, 
thus  far,  the  increasing  demands  of  juvenile  crime  for  early  interposition 
for  its  cure.  What  could  one  of  the  small,  hmi\y  schools,  upon  the 
European  plan,  have  done  toward  abating  the  crime  of  young  offenders 
amid  such  statistics  as  are  gathered  by  our  municipal  poHce  ?  Those  in- 
stitutions send  out  only  thirty  or  forty  per  year,  retain  their  inmates  for 
five  years,  and  gather  but  a  few  hundred  children  into  their  folds.  What 
would  have  been  done  with  the  older  boys  found  in  the  New  York 
Refuge,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age^  hundreds  of  whom  have 
been  happily  redeemed  ?  They  would  inevitably  have  been  sent  to  peni- 
tentiaries upon  short  sentences,  to  be  repeated  upon  the  ne.xt  commis- 
sion of  crime,  with  no  effort  for  their  reformation  ;  thus  educating  them 
to  a  life  of  vice  and  to  acts  of  increasing  audacity  and  violence. 

The  size  of  the  establishment  on  the  Island  permits,  in  an  economical 
administration  of  its  means,  the  securing  of  the  first  talent  in  the  country, 
and  the  largest  variety  of  gifts, -for  its  government  and  work  of  training. 
It  allows  of  the  organization  of  industrial  labor,  and  secures  such  re- 
turns for  it  as  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained  ;  it.  enables  the  principal 
of  the  school  to  attain  the  highest  success  in  his  department,  by  a  perfect 
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classification,  and  offers  a  clergyman  one  of  the  widest,  most  interesting, 
and  hopeful  fields  of  labor  that  a  Christian  man  could  desire.  The  work 
of  the  cure  of  souls  in  such  an  establishment  being  large  enough  to  em- 
ploy all  his  hours  and  all  his  thoughts,  he  is  relieved  from  all  the  details 
that  press  so  heavily  ^pon  the  time  and  energies  of  chaplains  in  smaller 
institutions. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  sights  in  the  land  is  the  Sabbath  service 
at  the  Refuge.  The  exercises  are  largely  liturgical.  The  service  of  song 
is  rendered  with  an  earnestness  and  propriety  peculiarly  affecting.  One 
thousand  children,  together  with  their  officers,  pass  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  every  Sabbath  in  as  regular,  quiet,  and  attentive  worship  as  is  witnessed 
and  enjoyed  in  any  church  in  the  country.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  Sabbath  is  devoted  to  Sunday-school  instruction  and  to  reading. 

Youths  that  have  been  in  the  Refuge  afterward  fall  into  temptation, 
and  some  are  finally  ruined  ;  but  the  great  proportion,  more  than  two- 
thirds,  go  back  into  society  redeemed,  to  live  useful  and  virtuous  lives. 


THE  UNCALLED  TEACHER. 

THE  words  at  the  head  of  this  article  may  catch  the  eyes  of  some 
teachers  who  will  regard  them  with  suspicion.  They  will  have  a 
threatening  aspect  They  will  seem  to  denote  a  clutch  at  the  daily  sub- 
sistence of  some  hard-working  man  here  or  woman  there.  Visionary 
words,  perhaps  they  will  be  called  ;  the  words  of  an  impracticable  ;  of 
a  shallow  theorist,  perhaps. 

Some,  however,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  put  by  the  words  into  a  question- 
ing state  of  mind  ;  a  state  of  mind  which  will  imply  a  recognition  of  the 
import  of  the  words ;  a  state  oT  mind  which  will  lead  to  secret  self- 
examination,  to  private  deliberation  upon  the  question,  "  Am  I  one  ?" 

If  the  words  shall  lead  some  of  these  latter  either  to  be  confirmed  in 
a  sense  of  their  natural  right  to  position  as  teachers,  or  to  abandon  the 
vocation  as  not  being  the  one  to  which  nature  has  called  them,  one  of 
the  ends  for  which  the  words  are  written  will  be  accomplished. 

Another  end  is  to  have  the  words  reach  the  eyes  of  outsiders  who  will 
recognize  their  significance,  and  whose  positions  are  such  as  to  give  them 
influence  in  school  matters. 

Among  the  evils  which  are  parts  of  the  present  method  of  teaching, 
the  most  disastrous  is  the  influence  of  the  uncalled  teacher.  No  other 
influence  is  so  pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupil,  is  so  deadening  to 
the  pupil's  intellect,  or  so  quickening  to  the  tares  that  serve  to  choke 
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the  plants  of  knowledge  which  it  is  the  professed  object  of  the  school  to 
cultivate. 

The  ancalled  teacher  is  the  one  who  lacks  genius  for  the  vocation  of 
teaching.  This  sums  him  up.  Genius  for  the  vocation  implies  a  love 
for  the  calling  which  will  draw  one  to  it  joyously,  and  a  power  which 
will  diffuse  itself  through  the  school,  entering  to  the  soul  of  every  pupil, 
carrying  sunshine  and  awakening  sympathy,  controlling  the  attention 
and  sharpening  the  mental  appetite,  so  that  order  shall  reign,  happiness 
abound,  and  the  process  of  mental  digestion  go  on.  l^lHtboiit  this  genius 
in  the  teacher,  there  is  shade,  antipathy,  inattention,  dulness  of  appetite, 
aversion,  and  mental  dyspepsia  among  the  pupils.  The  state  of  mind 
among  the  pupils  is  conditioned  by  the  teacher's  state  of  mind.  Now 
see  what  the  uncalled  teacher's  efforts  produce.  He  brings  winter  where 
there  should  be  spring  and  summer  and  the  season  of  fruition.  We 
find  painted  leaves  and  flowers  and  fruits,  where  we  should  find  the  fra- 
grance and  the  bloom  and  the  utility  of  nature's  work.  If  the  pupil 
really  learns,  it  is  in  spite  of  such  a  teacher. 

The  called  teacher  is  not  under  the  law,  but  is  a  law  unto  himself; 
he  is  the  fruitful  source  of  way's  and  means,  the  originator  of  new  meth- 
ods, the  author  of  progress.  Intelligent  superintendents  cease  their  dic- 
tation to  him,  and  his  school  becomes  a  model  and  a  boast  The  un- 
called teacher  does  all  things  by  established  rules.  He  is  under  the 
school  law.  He  is  ever  referring  to  the  law.  He  is  without  spiritual 
insight  He  staggers  at  the  suggestion  of  new  modes.  He  has  to  grap- 
ple with  the  establishment  of  them.  He  is  the  enemy  of  progress,  a 
drag  upon  the  true  teacher's  exertions,  and  sometimes  a  wincing  charla- 
tan under  the  lash  of  the  called  teacher's  satire. 

As  in  other  vocations  so  in  this,  men  and  women  of  earnest  purpose 
get  into  it  who  are  a  long  time  discovering  that  they  have  "mistaken 
their  calling  ;"  many,  too,  are  convinced  that  teaching  is  not  their  call- 
ing, but  still  hold  on  to  it  for  the  sake  of  subsistence  ;  and  yet  other  un- 
called teachers  there  are  to  whom  teaching  is  a  drudgery,  but  who  are 
not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  care  whether  they  attend  to  drudgery  or  not. 
They  make  the  most  out  of  the  occupation  that  they  can.  They  wriggle 
up  into  principalships  and  professorships ;  they  acquire  titles  and  degrees, 
and  they  display  them,  and  think  themselves  of  importance  in  the  com- 
munity. The  instinctive  respect  which  is  felt  for  the  work  protects 
them.     The  question  of  the  call  to  the  work  is  brought  up  but  rarely. 

Meanwhile  there  exists  a  widespread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
teachers,  and  with  modes  of  teaching.  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  feel- 
ing is  occasioned  unawares  by  the  presence  of  the  uncalled  teachers  in 
our  schools.  Remove  such,  and  the  dissatisfaction  would  be  changed 
into  praise.     No  longer  should  we  have  teachers  whose  minds  would  be 
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closed  to  inquiry,  and  irritable  to  the  new  facts  which  tend  to  disprove 
the  theories  of  prejudice,  and  to  displace  the  traditions  of  ignorance. 
Progress  would  not  be  stayed.  Revolutions  would  be  effected,  and 
novelties  would  be  introduced,  but  all  for  the  development  and  culture 
of  the  spiritual  nature  in  the  pnpiK  The  streams  of  knowledge,  now 
ice-locked  in  the  text-books,  would  be  loosened  to  flow  into  and  become 
a  part  of  the  pupil's  mind,  ready  to  be  used  whenever  needed.  The 
*'  dull"  pupil  would  almost  disappear,  and,  not  as  now,  go  forth  to  con- 
tradict his  teacher's  prophecies  by  his  brilliancy  in  the  world  of  men. 

This  displacement  will  not  be  effected.  The  hold  which  the  uncalled 
teacher  has  upon  the  school  is  too  strong  to  render  his  removal  at  all 
probable.  He  has  too  great  a  power  over  the  fortunes  of  the  appointing 
powers ;  and  besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  latter  will  exercise  a  degree 
of  discernment  at  all  commensurate  to  the  exigency.  What  remains  is 
to  work  in  what  light  there  is  in  daily  preparation  for  the  future. 

Dark  as  is  the  walk  by  faith,  yet  the  genius  in  teaching  eventually 
makes  himself  known,  so  that  he  becomes  generally  recognized  To 
him  should  be  intrusted  the  work  of  testing  candidates  for  the  teacher's 
position.  Few  could  pass  his  inspection  save  thoise  who  give  evidence 
of  a  call  to  the  work. 

The  plan  is  not  impracticable.  The  lady  principal  of  a  certain  school 
— one  who  had  given  ample  evidence  of  her  calling — told  me  that  it  was 
her  custom  to  test  candidates  for  teachers'  positions  in  her  school,  and 
to  accept  only  those  whom  she  judged  to  be  fitted  for  the  work,  not  only 
by  education,  but  by  nature.  She  said  she  had  been  obliged  to  reject 
many.  The  plan  should  be  tried  everywhere.  But  in  order  to  carry  it 
out,  the  average  salary  of  the  teacher  would  have  to  be  made  much  more 
liberal  than  it  is,  so  that  genius  might  be  induced  to  undertake  the  field 
in  sufficient  force. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 
XI. — Certain  Common  Errors. 

MOST  for  almost,  A  very  common  error.  Examples  :  *' I  believe 
we  are  prepared  for  most  anything." — New  York  Paper,  This 
should  be,  **  for  almost  any  thing."  Any\%  the  word  modified  by  almost, 
and  should,  in  spelling,  be  separated  from  thing,  **  Pittsburgh  Landing 
is  the  place  where  most  all  the  federals  landed." — N  Orleans  Paper, 
'^ Most  every  dress-maker  has  a  fashion  of  her  own." — Phila,  Paper, 
''These  are  ww/ always  found  near  the  sea." — Boston  Paper,     "He  is 
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moss  as  tall  as  I."  In  these  and  all  similar  instances,  almo^  is  the  word 
to  be  used,  not  mosL 

2,  Myself  ioi  me  or  /.  Myself  X^^  ytmrself  himself  herself  is  re- 
flective, and  properly  used  only  when  it  refevs  to  an  /or  me  in  the  same 
sentence  with  itself.  The  /  is  sometimes  merely  implied,  especially 
when  myself  is  used  as  a  reduplicative  pronoun,  as  in  the  following  : 
^^  Myself  ^'^  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  IzMOX^^^Addison. 

I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 

The  key  wheraof  myself  hzft  ever  kept.** — Shakespeare. 

Here,  in  both  instances,  the  complete  form  of  expression  is  "I  myself." 
But,  whether  expressed  or  understood,  /  in  some  one  of  its  forms  be- 
longs to  every  sentence  in  which  myself  is  properly  used,  so  that  the 
latter,  as  a  reflective,  can  have  its  appropriate  word  to  relate  to.  Exam- 
ples: "/will  disguise  myself"  "By  myself  hzve  /sworn."  *'Thou 
hast  kept  me  from  avenging  »2>'j^^with  my  own  hand."  **  After  having 
been  thus  particular  upon  myself  I  shall  in  to-morrow's  paper  give  an 
account  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  concerned  with  me."  Here  me  for 
myself  \^  unidiomatic.  It  is  inadmissible.  Though  allowable  sometimes 
in  verse  (as,  "I  sit  fw  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend"),  in  prose  it  is 
improper.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  myself  iox  me  or  /is  inele- 
gant and  incorrect.  It  is  a  perverting  of  the  word  from  its  proper  func- 
tion as  a  reflective  pronoun.  And  yet  this  misuse  is  very  common.  It 
would  seem  as  though  some  persons  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  using 
me;. (or,  whenever  they  can,  they  employ  the  longer,  inappropriate,  and 
improper  word  myself  Examples  :  * '  Neither  Dick  nor  mysef  could 
answer  this  question." — Ten  Acres  Enough,  *'Both  myself  and  wife 
[Both  my  wife  and  I]  had  always  coveted  a  cow." — Do.  **Such  as 
Hodgson,  Caldwell,  Logan,  and  myself  have  pointed  out." — Afax  Mul- 

ler.     **Mr.  L and  myself  yt^ni  to  examine  the  falls." — Dwighfs 

Travels,  *  *  It  was  determined  to  devote  me  to  the  church,  that  so  ray 
humors  and  myself  might  be  removed  out  of  the  way." — Irving. 

To  some  there  may  be  an  appearance  of  propriety  in  this  last  exam- 
ple, if  not  in  the  second  one.  But  both  are  equally  incorrect  They 
resemble  somewhat  that  well-known  error  of  Addison's,  "  My  Christian 
and  surname  begin  and  end  with  the  same  letters." — Spec/.,  No.  505. 
This,  to  be  right,  should  be,  *'My  Christian  and  sur  names  begin,"  Ac. 
But  this  is  not  English.  So,  if  myself  were  not  one  word,  we  might  say, 
**My  humors  and  my  self," — humors  and  self  denoting  two  different 
parts  or  properties  of  the  same  person.  In  a  similar  manner  we  might 
say,  "My  self  and  wife,"  just  as  we  say,  "My  shoes  and  stockings.'' 
But  this  is  inadmissible.  Not  only  is  mysel/"  a  single  word,  but  ics 
character  as  a  reflective  forbids  its  being  used  with  any  propriety  as  a 
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substitute  for  me  or  /.  As  Archdeacon  Hare  says,  "In  such  expressions 
as  My  /other  and  myseJ/  Afy  brother  and  myself^  we  are  misled  by  ho- 
moeophony ;  but  the  old  song,  beginning  '  My  father,  my  mother  and  I,' 
may  teach  us  what  is  the  idiomatic  and  also  the  correct  usage." ' 

The  above  uses  of  myself  zxt  as  improper  as  the  following  use  of  himself, 
**  As  the  President  can  seldom  be  absent  from  Washington  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  it  is  desirable  to  furnish  himself  and  family  [The  writer 
meant  him  and  his  family]  with  some  such  place  of  retirement"  Correct 
writers  and  speakers  never  thus  misuse  the  so-called  compound  personal 
pronouns,  whether  of  the  first  person  or  of  the  second  or  third.  Walpole 
says,  "In  the  beginning  of  the  differences  between  Gray  and  me,  the 
fault  was  mine."  Modem  school-girls  and  newspaper  correspondents 
would  say,  "Between  Gray  and  myself"  Gray  himself  wrote,  "The 
spirit  of  laziness  begins  to  possess  even  me,  that  have  so  long  declaimed 
against  it"  Our  modern  autophobists,  as  Hare  would  call  them, 
shrinking  from  the  use  of  me,  would  say,  "  Begins  to  possess  even  my- 
self," &c.  We  question  very  seriously  whether  such  unidiomatic  Eng- 
lish can  be  foiind  anj'where  in  the  writings  of  Addison,  Swift,  Johnson, 
Junius,  Macaulay,  Channing,  Bancroft,  and  other  truly  classic  authors. 

3.  While  for  when.  We  see  this  at  almost  every  railroad  crossing 
throughout  the  country.  "Look  out  for  the  cars  while  the  bell  rings." 
While  denotes  duration  or  continuance ;  but  rings  denotes  momentari- 
ness  of  action.  Hence  the  impropriety  of  using  the  former  to  denote 
the  nature  of  the  time  implied  in  the  latter.  We  should  either  make 
the  verb  correspond  in  form  to  while — thus,  "Look  out  for  the  cars 
while  [i.  e.,  during  the  time  that]  the  bell  is  ringing  i^'  or  else,  which  is 
better,  make  the  conjunctive  word  correspond  with  the  form  of  the  verb 
which  expresses  the  meaning  designed ;  thus,  "Look  out  for  the  cars 
when  [i.  e.,  at  the  time  that]  the  bell  rings."  In  this  way,  the  times 
respectively  implied  in  the  adverb  and  the  verb  are  made  to  correspond. 

4.  Long  ago  since.  This  combination  is  always  improper.  Ago  de- 
notes a  point  of  past  time,  and  hence  needs  to  be  coupled  with  tenses 
implying  past  time  only.  But  since  denotes  a  period  reckoned  from 
some  past  point  forward  to  the  present  It  is  improper,  therefore,  to 
use  it  with  reference  solely  to  a  certain  point  of  past  time.  As  a  con- 
junctive adverb  of  time,  it  properly  connects  an  assertion  involving  past 
time  with  one  involving  present  time.  "  It  u  a  year  since  he  was  here 
last"  *^ Since  the  fathers  y?//  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning."  "We  have  not  seen  [Pres.  Perf.]  him  since  he* 
went  io  Ohio."    Examples  like  the 'following  are,  therefore,  incorrect 

*     ^  Guenea  at  Truth,  p.  11  a.     The  Archdeacoa*s  entire  article  on  thit  point  is  well  worth- 
reading  and  heeding. 
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"It  was  not  long  ago  since  the  Charleston  Mercuiy  said,"  &c.  This 
should  be,  ''  It  was  not  long  ago  Ma/ the  Charleston  Mercuiy  said  ;"  or, 
''  It  {>  not  long  since  the  Charleston  Mercuiy  said."  "  It  is  a  long  time 
ago  since  I  have  had  that  pleasure."  Corrected  this  will  be,  "  It  is  a  long 
time  since  I  had  that  pleasure."  "  How  long  is  it  ago  since  this  came 
to  him.'"  Omit  ago;  or  else  say,  ''How  long  ago  was  it  thai  this 
came  ?"  "Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  mine."  This,  of  Course, 
is  corrected  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Per^  however  frequently  used  in  connection  with  certain  English 
words,  as  "per  day,"  "per  month,"  "per  pound,"  "per  dozen,"  etc., 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  English  preposition.  Its  use,  therefore, 
as  such,  in  connection  with  English  words,  we  cannot  but  consider 
inelegant, — a  violation  of  purity.  Its  true  and  proper  use  is  £is  a  Latin 
preposition  in  connection  with  a  Latin  accusative;  as,  "per  diem," 
"per  annum,"  "per  centum,"  "per  se,"  "per  capita;"  not  "per 
day,"  "per year,"  "per  hundred,"  "per  itself,"  "per  head."  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  necessity  to  the  language,  for  we  can  say,  ''  Four  dollars 
a  bushel,**  "  Fifty  cents  a  pound,*'  "  How  much  do  you  receive  a  month  /' 
"  The  gloves  are  two  dollars  a  pair"  "These  are  one  AoWas  hy  the  dozen, 
or  the  quantity"  just  as  well  as  "per  bushel,"  "per  pound,"  "per 
month,"  "per  pair,"  "per  dozen,"  "per  quantity,"  and  certainly  a 
great  deal  more  elegantly,  in  idiomatic  and  pure  English.  What  shall 
we  think  of  the  taste  that  can  display  itself  in  such  an  expression  as 
"Washington  correspondence  per  the  wires"  instead  of  "by  the  wires," 
or  "by  telegraph?"  And  yet  this  mongrel  phrase  appeared  eighteen 
months  ago  in  a  New  York  Weekly  that  lays  claim  to  something  higher 
than  the  ordinary  style  and  tone  of  weeklies.  If  this  is  allowable,  why 
may  we  not  say,  "  They  went  to  Boston  partly  per  steamer  and  partly 
per  cars,  and  returned  per  private  conveyance?"  The  only  proper 
course  to  pursue  is  to  treat  per  strictly  as  a  Latin  word,  and  use  it  only 
in  connection  with  a  Latin  accusative. 

6.  There  is  still  another  and  quite  common  misuse  of  words  to  which 
we  should  like  to  call  attention  before  laying  down  our  pen.  It  may 
be  seen  in  the  sentence,  "  The  siege  of  Saragossa  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  and  one  of  the  most  awful  recorded  in  ancient  or  modem 
annals." — Ahbotfs  Napoleon,  Vol.  II.,  p.  86.  The  siege  of  Saragossa 
here  referred  to,  not  being  mentioned  "in  ancient  annals,"  cannot  be 
one  of  the  most  awful  recorded  in  those  annals.  The  writer  meant,  of 
course,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  awful  on  record,  or 
recorded  in  history,  or  in  the  world's  annals ;  only  he  failed  to  say  so. 
In  vol.  i.,  p.  364,  of  the  same  work,  we  read,  "The  deputies  declared 
that  it  was  their  decided  opinion  that  Napoleon  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary man  whom  they  had  met  in  modern  times,  or  of  whom  they  had 
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read  in  ancient  history."  If  the  writer  had  said,  "The  most  extraordi- 
nary man  whom  they  had  ever  met  or  of  whom  they  had  ever  read,"  he 
would  have  expressed  himself  correctly.  He  would  also  have  avoided 
the  ridiculously  tautological  phrase  "in  modem  times,"  thrown  in 
merely  to  balance  the  anticipated  expression  "  in  ancient  histoiy,"  in  the 
next  clause ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  deputies  spoken  of  had 
"  met"  persons  in  any  other  than  "  in  modem  times."  From  the  sen- 
tence as  it  reads,  one  might  suppose  that  the  writer  was  a  believer  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  that  he  worded  it  as  he  did  from  a  convic- 
tion that  these  deputies  had  lived  in  ancient  times,  and,  after  having 
disappeared  for  several  centuries,  more  or  fewer,  had  retumed  to  the 
world,  by  some  means  or  other,  "  in  modem  times,"  and  become  known 
as  Frenchmen.  If  the  writer  did  not  entertain  these  views,  he  certainly 
was  unfortunate  in  the  use  of  his  pen.  "Socrates,  one  of  the  greatest 
intellects  of  any  age,  was  bom  in  Greece,  B.  C.  470."  Socrates,  though 
one  of  the  greatest  of  human  intellects,  was  not  one  of  those  "of  any 
age,"  as  of  the  present  age,  for  example.  "  Any  age"  here  should  be 
"all  ages,"  or,  "whom  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  or  something  similar. 
"John  Quincy  Adams  was  probably  the  most  learned  of  any  President." 
This,  for  a  similar  reason,  should  be  "of  all  the  Presidents."  "This 
was  the  greatest  meeting  of  teachers  ever  held  on  this  continent  or  in  Eu- 
rope." This  cannot  be  true ;  for  the  meeting  referred  to  was  not  "held 
in  Europe."  The  writer  meant  simply,  "The  greatest  meeting  of 
teachers  ever  known."  Or,  if  it  be  necessaiy  to  limit  his  remark  to  the 
teachers'  meetings  "of  this  continent  and  of  Europe,"  the  true  form  of 
the  sentence  would  be,  "This  meeting  of  teachers  was  greater  than  any 
other  ever  held  on  this  continent,  or  any  ever  held  in  Europe."  The 
words,  however, — especially  the  phrase,  "on  this  coniinmi" — indicate 
something  of  the  inflated  style.  The  sentence  would  be  better  if  less 
turgid.  "The  sixth  corps  was  compelled  to  meet  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent assaults  of  this  or  any  other  war."  If,  instead  of  the  expression 
"of  this  or  any  other  war,"  the  phrase  "of  the  war,"  is  too  tame  or  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive,  one  may  say,  "  ever  made."  This  expresses 
the  idea  intended,  and  does  it  correcdy,  though  in  less  pompous  phrase- 
ology. "This  had  been  the  most  extensively  used  of  any  of  the  dies." 
Say,  "The  most  used  of  all  the  dies;"  or,  "more  used  than  any  other 
of  the  dies."  "One  of  the  best  pastors  and  the  [?]  most  useful  ministers 
of  this  or  any  other  age  or  country,  has  just  entered  into  his  rest"  This 
should  be,  "One  of  the  best  pastors  and  most  useful  ministers  of  the 
country  and  the  age  [or,  One  of  the  best  pastors  and  most  useful  minis- 
ters that  ever  lived],  has  just  entered,"  &c  "  Below,  we  give  the  proceed- 
ings of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  conventions  ever  held  in  any  age  of 
the  church.**    The  words  in  italics  here,  besides  incorrectly  stating  what  is 
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meant,  are  tautological.  Thej  add  nothing  to  the  idea  already  and  cor- 
rectly expressed  in  the  word  ever.  If  they  add  any,  that  idea  would  be 
better  expressed  by  saying,  "One  of  the  most  remarkable  ecclesiastical 
conventions  ever  held."  "The  plan  of  Lange's  Biblework  is  the  roost 
comprehensive  of  any' recent  commentary,  German  or  English." — 
Princtim  Review  for  1864,  p.  657.  The  plan  of  this  commentary  is  not 
the  plan  "of  any  recent  commentary ;"  nor  can  it  be  spoken  of  as  such, 
much  less  as  the  plan  of  any  English  commentaiy,  as  the  work  itself  is 
a  German  work.  The  writer  meant,  and  should  have  said,  that  it  "is 
more  comprehensive  than  that  of  any  other  recent  commentaiy,  whether 
German  or  English." 

We  might  multiply  illustrations  on  this  point  But  this  is  unnecessaiy. 
In  our  next,  we  propose  to  continue  this  subject  of  "common  errors," 
pointing  out  other  improprieties  of  speech  and  the  mode  of  correcting 
them. 


MY  EXPERIMENT. 

I  BELIEVE  in  my  heart,  that  as  there  is  not  a  happier  or  nobler 
occupation  in  the  world  than  that  of  developing  the  minds  that  are 
to  work  in  the  next  generation ;  so  there  are  very  many  good  men  and 
women  now  occupied  in  teaching  children  conscientiously  and  with  ex- 
ceeding care. 

Vet  upon  this  subject  of  teaching  I  have  long  had  crotchets  of  my 
own,  of  which  Dr.  Quemaribus  and  many  other  clever  men  used  to 
declare  to  me  that  they  were  purely  theoretical,  that  they  were  quite  im- 
possible of  execution.  Every  practical  man  would  tell  me  so.  Every 
practical  man  did  tell  me  so.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Quemaribus,  " it 
is  a  very  pretty  amusement  to  plan  model  school-systems,  but  you  don't 
know  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  There  is  not  time 
for  all  you  would  have  done,  and  you  set  out  with  a  wrong  notion  of  the 
nature  of  a  boy.  Your  method  never  could  be  worked."  "Doctor," 
I  said,  "by  the  thunder  of  Jove,  and  by  the  whistle  of  the  steam-engine, 
I'll  try." 

I  did  try,  and  met  with  the  result  that  I  expected.  After  two  years  of 
school-keeping,  during  which  I  put  my  crotchets  to  a  full  and  severe 
test,  I  left,  in  a  town  which  I  had  entered  as  a  stranger,  some  of  the  best 
friends  I  have  ever  made,  or  ever  shall  make.  I  left  there  also  children 
whom  I  never  shall  forget — ^by  whom,  too,  I  hope  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Moreover,  I  did  not  lose  money  by  the  venture :  in  a  commercial  sense, 
the  experiment  succeeded  to  my  perfect  satisfaction. 
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One  notion  of  mine  was,  that  if  children  could  be  interested  really  in 
their  studies — as  they  can  be — so  long  as  they  were  treated  frankly  and 
led  by  their  affeaions,  the  work  of  education  could  be  carried  on  entirely 
without  punishment .  I  had  been,  as  a  l)oy,  to  many  schools,  and  knew 
how  dread  begot  deception,  and  we  were  all  made,  more  or  less,  liars 
by  the  cane.  Even  our  magnanimity  consisted  frequently  in  lying  for 
each  other,  and  obtaining  for  ourselves  the  floggings  that  impended  over 
friends.  I  knew  how  deceits  rotted  the  whole  school  intercourse  to 
which  I  had  myself  been  subject ;  how  teachers,  made  distrustful,  show- 
ered about  accusations  of  falsehood ;  how  we  cribbed  our  lessons,  and 
were  led  to  become  sly  and  mean.  I  do  not  mean  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  schools  should  be  conducted  without  punishment ;  I  can 
conceive  a  dozen  kinds  of  men  who  would  know  how  to  do  good,  with 
a  few  floggings  judiciously  administered.  But  I  was  not  one  of  the 
dozen — I  should  certainly  have  done  harm.  Corporal  punishments 
being  abolished,  there  remained  few  others.  For,  I  uphold  it  as  a 
principle  that  punishment  which  consists  in  the  transformation  of  the 
school-room  to  a  prison,  or  in  treating  studies  and  school-books  as  if  they 
were  racks  and  thumbscrews — instruments  of  torture  to  be  applied  against 
misdoers,  in  the  shape  of  something  to  write  or  something  to  learn — to 
learn,  forsooth  !— defeat  the  purposes  of  education,  heap  up  and  aggra- 
vate the  disgust  which  it  should  be  the  business  of  a  good  teacher  care- 
fully to  remove  as  it  arises. 

I  set  out,  therefore,  with  the  belief  that  I  could  dispense  wholly  with 
punishment,  if  I  could  establish  perfect  openness  of  speech  and  conduct 
in  the  school.  Accordingly,  a  little  ceremony  of  signing  a  book  was 
established  on  the  entry  of  each  pupil,  whereby  the  signer  formally  pro- 
mised in  all  dealings  with  his  teacher  or  his  companions  ''to  act  openly 
and  speak  the  truth."  All  motive  to  deception  being  as  much  as  possi- 
ble withdrawn,  the  strongest  motive  penalty  could  give  was  put  in  the 
other  scale ;  for,  it  was  established  as  a  fundamental  law  that  a  first . 
falsehood  would  be  forgiven,  but  that  after  a  second  the  offender  would 
be  required  to  leave  the  school.  '  This  law  was  taken,  as  it  was  made,  in 
sober  earnest  There  was  only  one  transgressor,  a  youth  of  fifteen, 
blunted  in  feeling  by  a  long  course  of  mismanagement  He  did  not 
remain  with  us  three  months.  Systems,  and  very  good  systems  too, 
according  with  the  individuality  of  other  teachers,  would  provide  for 
cases  of  that  kind ;  mine  did  not  It  was  so  far  faulty.  It  would  suit 
forty-nine  children  out  of  fifty,  but  the  fiftieth  would  need  another  kind 
of  discipline.  A  little  pains  being  taken  to  keep  up  the  feeling,  perfect 
openness  was  secured,  and  no  tale-telling  was  .possible,  for  every  one 
told  frankly  his  own  offence. 

And  that  too  was  the  case,  although  it  was  found  in  practice  not  quite 
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possible  to  go  on  wholly  without  pains  and  i>enalties.  At  first,  when 
there  were  half-a-dozen  pupils,  all  went  well ;  but  when  the  number  had 
increased,  though  all  continued  to  go  well,  and  the  best  spirit  was  shown 
by  the  children,  it  was  not  possible  for  them,  gathered  in  groups,  to 
exercise  so  much  self-control  as  they  might  themselves  wish,  and  as  was 
necessary  for  a  reasonable  discipline.  The  joyousness  and  restlessness 
of  youth,  not  being  chilled  in  any  way,  would  now  and  then  break  out 
at  inconvenient  times,  and  every  idler  was  a  cause  of  interruption  to  his 
neighbors.  Penalties  were  therefore  established.  They  were  of  the 
lightest  kind,  and  represented  nothing  but  the  gain  or  loss  of  credit 
They  would  have  been  ridiculous,  except  in  as  far  as  they  were  applied 
to  children  anxious  to  prove  their  resolution  to  do  right 

Rewards  were  established  with  the  penalties,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain their  nature  first  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that 
the  practice  of  urging  school-boys,  or  even  young  men,  into  fierce  com- 
petition for  a  book,  a  medal,  or  a  sum  of  money,  hurts  more  than  it 
helps,  the  work  of  earnest  education.  The  true  teacher  ought  not  to 
give  prominence  to  an  unworthy  motive  for  exertion  ;  only  a  false  teacher 
does  that  to  escape,  in  an  artificial  way,  some  of  the  consequences  which 
result  from  the  false  principles  on  which  he  goes  to  work.  It  was  my 
crotchet  to  give  nobody  a  book  for  being  more  quick-witted  than  his 
neighbor,  but,  as  much  as  possible,  to  set  each  working  for  his  own 
sake,  and  to  fix  a  common  standard — not  of  intellect,  but  of  application 
and  attention,  which  each  was  to  endeavor  singly  to  attain.  It  was  pos- 
sible that  at  the  end  of  a  half-year,  every  pupil  might  receive  a  first 
prize.  It  was  certain  that,  as  prize  or  present,  every  one  would  receive 
a  book,  and  that  although  there  were  first,  second,  and  third  prizes,  the 
difference  between  them  was  not  to  consist  in  money  value. 

This  was  our  system  of  penalties,  by  which  alone  the  little  state  of 
children  was  held  in  sufficient  check : — Whoever  during  work-time  was 
a  cause  of  interruption,  had  an  interruption  marked  against  him.  If  he 
interrupted  three  times,  it  was  said  that  he  lost  half  a  day ;  if  six  times, 
he  lost  the  day,  and,  for  the  day,  had  nothing;  more  to  lose.  If  he  chose 
— as  he  never  did  choose — it  was  to  be  supposed  that,  having  got  so  far, 
he  might  make  as  much  noise  as  he  pleased  thereafter.  Gay  spirits  now 
and  then  indulged  themselves  in  the  luxury  of  two  offences  against 
order,  stopping  at  the  third.  Every  offence  against  discipline  went  by 
the  name  of  interruption ;  and  we  called  a  day,  a  ticket  At  the  end 
of  the  half-year,  each  pupil's  lost  days  were  counted,  and,  according  to 
their  number,  was  the  number  of  his  prize.  Within  the  cover  of  his 
book  was  pasted  a  small  printed  form,  which,  being  filled  up,  carried 
abroad  the  exact  intelligence  that  its  owner  had  been  present  and  atten- 
tive at  school  a  certain  number  of  days,  absent  or  inattentive  another 
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certain  ninnber  of  days,  and  had  received  that  book  as  a  first,  second, 
or  third  prize.  The  success  of  this  plan  was  greater  than  a  man  putting 
no  faith  in  children  might  suppose.  Stout  boys  who  could  pull  at  an 
oar  with  a  strong  arm,  were  not  too  big  to  cry,  sometimes,  over  a  lost 
half-day.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  ranged  between  eight  and  fifteen. 
Now  and  then,  it  happened  that  some  great  event  outside,  such  as  the 
freezing  of  a  pond,  produced  an  irrepressible  excitement  Common 
restraints  would  not  check  talking  and  inattention.  The  punishment 
then  introduced  is  horrible  to  tell :  There  was  no  teaching.  All  lessons 
were  put  aside.  Instead  of  extra  lessons  for  a  punishment,  no  lessons 
appeared  to  me  the  best  mark  of  supreme  displeasure.  Lessons  were 
not  to  be  regarded  as  their  pain,  but  as  their  privilege ;  when  they  be- 
came too  unmanageable  the  privilege  was  for  a  time  withdrawn.  What- 
ever you  may  choose  to  call  a  punishment,  becomes  one  to  an  honest 
and  well-meaning  child.  Stoppage  of  lessons  checked  all  turbulence  at 
once,  and  the  school  looked  like  a  dismal  wax-work  exhibition  until 
the  prohibition  was  withdrawn. 

Children  are  very  teachable,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  excite  in  them, 
and  to  lead  them  by,  a  sense  of  honor  and  self-respect,  as  to  spur  them 
on,  by  promoting  among  them  rivalries  and  jealousies,  and  to  tiy  to 
drive  them  out  of  mischief  with  a  cane. 

Having  explained  our  criminal  code,  let  me  describe  next  our  ordi- 
nary constitution,  which  was  from  beginning  to  end  one  shock  to  the 
feelings  of  Quemaribus  when  I  detailed  it  to  him.  Children  are  not 
fond  of  gloom  or  ugliness,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  they  have  little  ad- 
miration for  the  customary  school-room  and  its  furniture.  My  crotchet 
on  that  subject  was,  that  the  best  room  in  the  teacher's  house  should  be 
the  school-room,  and  that  he  should  do  all  he  in  reason  could  to  give  it 
a  cheerful  and  even  elegant  appearance.  The  school  of  which  I  speak 
was  established  by  the  sea-shore,  and  there  was  a  very  fine  view  from  our 
school-room  window.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  plenty  to  look 
at,  and  sometimes  certainly  a  ship  or  a  donkey  would  appear  at  incon- 
venient seasons ;  but,  as  we  did  not  shut  the  world  out  from  our  teach- 
ing, there  was  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  shut  out  from  our  eyes. 
There  was  a  back  room  used  for  supplementary  purposes,  but  the  front 
room  was  the  main  work-place.  I  was  the  first  tenant  of  the  house,  and 
papered  it  For  that  school-room,  in  defiance  of  all  prejudice,  and  in 
the  mad  pursuance  of  my  crotchet,  I  chose  the  most  elegant  light  paper 
I  could  find — a  glazed  paper  with  a  pure  white  ground,  under  a  pattern 
that  interfered  little  with  the  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  the  whole  effect 
Afler  two  years  of  school-work  in  that  room,  it  being  always  full,  the 
paper  was  lefl  almost  without  a  soil. .  There  had  been  a  few  ink-spots 
that  could  readily  be  scratched  out  with  a  knife,  and  one  mishap  with  an 
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inkstand,  of  which  the  traces  were  sufficiently  obliterated  with  the  help 
of  a  basin  of  cold  water. 

Upon  the  mantelpiece  were  vases,  which  the  children  themselves  kept 
supplied  with  flowers.  The  room  was  carpeted,  and  it  must  be  granted 
that  the  carpet  soon  wore  out. .  There  were  neat  little  cane  chairs  in- 
stead of  forms,  cheerful  looking  tables  instead  of  school-desks.  The 
asi>ect  of  the  room  was  as  cheerful  as  I  could  contrive  to  make  it,  and  was 
a  great  shock  to  the  prejudices  of  Dr.  Quemaribus.  It  did  contain,  how- 
ever, a  blackboard,  a  pair  of  little  globes,  and  a  great  map  of  the  world ; 
to  which  our  references  were  so  incessant,  and  I  believe  often  so  pleas- 
ant, that  I  think  we  all  were  glad  to  be  familiar  with  its  features. 

Dr.  Q.  called  on  us  one  Monday  morning  before  his  own  Christmas 
holidays  were  over — ours  being  short — and  he  made  a  grimace  when  he 
found  us  very  snugly  seated  about  the  room,  one  stirring  the  fire,  and  all 
talking  about  the  news  of  the  day.  I  was  insane  enough  to  devote  every 
Monday  morning  to  that  sort  of  study,  and  the  Doctor  candidly  con- 
fessed, before  he  left,  that  it  was  not  altogether  folly.  Boys  accustomed 
to  discussions  upon  history  looked  at  contemporary  events  from  points 
of  view  that  appeared  quaint  to  him,  and  not  entirely  useless.  There 
was  a  new  scientific  discovery  of  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  under- 
stand as  much  as  possible,  and  they  were  criticising  social  movements  in 
a  startling  way.  The  Doctor  observed,  too,  how  the  tempers  and  the 
humors  of  the  children  were  displayed  in  this  free  talk,  and  how  easy  it 
became,  without  effort  or  ostentation,  to  repress  in  any  one  an  evil  ten- 
dency— the  tendency,  perhaps,  to  pass  summaiy  and  contemptuous  opin- 
ions— and  to  educate  the  intellects  of  all.  A  great  deal  may  be  done 
when  all  seem  to  be  doing  nothing.  When  news  was  scarce,  and  time 
was  plentiful,  we  filled  that  morning  with  a  lesson  upon  what  we  entitled 
**  common  knowledge. "  That  topic  recurred  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  was  concerned  with  reasonings  and  explanations  on  the  commonest 
of  every-day  words  and  things. 

We  divided  the  day  into  two  very  distinct  parts.  Half  was  spent  upon 
book-study,  as  of  languages,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics ;  the  other 
half  upon  history  and  science.  I  began  to  struggle — through  the  his- 
tory of  man — fully  enough  to  occupy  over  the  task  five  or  six  hours  a 
week,  and  get  to  the  end  in  about  three  years.  In  the  same  time  we 
were  to  get  through  the  story  of  the  world  about  us,  and  complete  the 
circle  of  the  sciences.  Geography  we  learnt  insensibly  with  history  and 
science,  filling  up  our  knowledge  of  it  with  the  reading  of  good  books 
of  travel.  In  these  studies,  the  interest  taken  by  the  children  was  com- 
plete, but  partly  because  I  felt  that  there  was  insecurity  in  oral  teaching 
by  itself,  partly  because  I  wished  to  see  how  we  were  getting  on,  a  prac- 
tice was  established  of  mutual  examination  in  all  things  taught  verbally 
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to  the  whole  school  together.  All  were  parted  into  two  sides,  matched 
pretty  evenly,  whose  work  it  was  to  puzzle  one  another.  The  sides  were 
often  shifted,  for  the  eagerness  of  competition  became  sometimes  greater 
than  was  wholesome :  though  it  was  a  pure  game  of  the  wits,  in  which 
there  was  no  tangible  reward  held  out  to  the  victor.  Very  proud  I  felt 
at  the  first  trial  when  I  heard  questions  afiked  and  answered  upon  facts 
in  histoiy  or  natural  history,  or  explanations  of  familiar  things  taught 
verbally,  in  some  cases,  twelve  months  ago.  It  was  felt  to  be  of  no  use 
to  ask  anything  told  within  a  month  or  two,  because  that  probably  would 
not  have  been  forgotten.  I  got  a  book  and  entered  every  question  that 
was  asked,  wording  it  in  my  own  \vay,  but  altering  or  prompting  nothing  ; 
and  the  book  now  lies  before  me,  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  degree  and 
kind  of  interest  that  children,  taught  without  compulsion,  and  allowed 
to  remark  freely  upon  all  that  they  are  doing,  can  take  in  the  acquisition 
of  hard  knowledge.  They  began  curiously  with  thoughts  rather  than 
things,  and  with  thoughts,  too,  that  had  not  been  discussed  among  us  for 
a  twelvemonth.  ''Why  does  China  stand  still  in  her  civilization?''  was 
asked  first ;  that  being  answered,  the  other  side  returned  fire  with  the 
same  kind  of  shot,  * '  Why  did  our  civilization  begin  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean?"  That  was  remembered,  and  there  was  a  return 
question  ready,  *' Upon  what  does  the  advance  of  civilization  depend 
chiefly?"  That,  too,  was  known,  and  there  was  a  shot  more  in  the 
locker,  *  *  Why  is  England  so  particularly  prosperous — why  not  some 
other  island  ?"  Then  there  was  a  change  of  theme ;  a  demand  for  the 
habits  of  the  sexton-beetle  was  returned  again  in  kind  by  a  demand  for 
ditto  of  the  ant-lion,  and  upon  the  white  ants  there  was  a  retort  made 
with  the  gad-fly  and  the  Bosphorus.  Then,  one  side  grew  nautical,  and 
wanted  a  description  of  all  the  parts  of  an  ancient  ship  of  war.  They 
were  remembered — for  the  topic  was  but  a  few  months  old — and  the  re- 
tort was,  ''Describe  the  spy-boats  of  the  ancient  Britons."  That  day's 
engagement  ended  with  the  question,  "Why  is  it  close  and  warm  in 
cloudy  weather?"  to^hich  the  return  inquiry  was,  "Why  is  it  colder  as 
you  rise  into  the  air,  though  you  get  nearer  to  the  sun  ?"  Every  question 
asked  that  day  was  fairly  answered.  On  the  next  day  of  battle  I  find 
one  side  asking  to  be  shown  the  course  of  the  chief  ocean  currents,  and 
the  other  demanding  to  be  told  what  causes  ebb  and  flow  of  tide,  spring 
and  neap  tides,  and  to  be  shown  the  course  of  the  tide-wave.  I  find 
questions  in  the  same  day  on  the  wars  of  Hannibal,  the  twinkling  of 
the  stars,  the  theory  of  coral  reefs,  the  construction  of  the  barometer 
and  thermometer,  the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  how  one  branch  of 
a  fruit-tree  can  be  made  to  bear  more  than  the  rest 

After  this  system  of  mutual  examination  was  established,  a  new  phase 
of  our  school  life  displayed  itself.     The  oral  teaching  which  had  evi- 
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dently  not  been  thrown  away  was  cultivated  with  new  care ;  a  great  sys- 
tem of  note-taking  arose ;  all  kinds  of  spontaneous  efforts  were  made 
to  retain  things  in  the  memory ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  as  I  read  be- 
fore I  taught,  and  could  not  remain  always  so  full  of  information  on  a 
topic  as  I  was  while  teaching  it,  the  children  over  and  over  again  remem- 
bered more  than  I  did.  I  soon  needed  all  my  wits  not  to  be  nonplused 
myself,  when  they  were  laboring  to  nonplus  one  another. 

Now  if  work  of  this  kind  can  be  done  merrily,  stopping  at  the  end  of 
every  hour  for  fi\t  minutes  of  play,  and  throughout  without  any  employ- 
ment of  a  harsh  restraint ;  if  over  work  of  this  kind,  faults  of  character 
or  temper  can  be  easily  and  perfectly  corrected — as  with  us  in  two  or 
three  instances  they  were — a  spirit  of  inquiry  can  be  begotten.  That 
don'e,  a  boy  can  be  made  to  feel  t|ie  use  and  enjoy  the  exercise  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  end  will  turn  out  eager  to  go  on  acquiring  knowledge 
for  himself.  Surely  if  this  be  so,  there  must  be  something  rotten  in 
existing  school  systems,  planned  upon  the  models  set  up  in  the  middle 
ages  I  Truly,  I  think  there  is  great  room  for  a  Luther  among  school- 
masters ;  and  I  do  marvel  greatly  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  society 
adheres,  in  these  days,  to  scholastic  usages  whereof  familiarity  breeds  in 
it  no  contempt. — Household  Words, 


A  Liberal  Education. — ^That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  educa- 
tion who  has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant 
of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a 
mechanism,  it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  engine, 
with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth  working  order,  ready, 
like  a  steam-engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  to  spin  the 
gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind ;  whose  mind  is 
stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  nature, 
and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations ;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full 
of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a 
vigorous  will  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience ;  who  has  learned  to 
love  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to 
respect  others  as  himself.  Such  a  one,  and  no  other,  I  conceive,  has 
had  a  liberal  education,  for  he  is,  as  completely  as  a  man  can  be,  in 
harmony  with  nature.  He  will  make  the  best  of  her,  and  she  of  him. 
They  will  get  on  together  rarely — ^she  as  his  ever  beneficent  mother,  he 
as  her  mouthpiece,  her  conscious  self,  her  minister,  and  interpreter, — 
Pro/.  HuxUv, 
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Two  Representative  Schools. 

IN  the  primary  departments  of  Schools  No.  14,  in  Twenty-seventh 
street,  and  No,  49,  in  Thirty-seventh  street,  results  have  been  ac- 
complished which  place  these  schools  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
controlling  powers,  and,  we  believe,  of-the  public  They  ^re  examples 
of  the  highest  development  of  the  theories  now  most  popular  among 
Boards  of  Education.     As  such  they  are  worthy  of  study. 

Many  teachers  will  testify  that  the  tendency  of  children's  ways  is  to 
chaos,  and  that  the  first  requisite  in  the  school-room,  before  the  work 
of  teaching,  is  order.  To  the  difl&culty  of  securing  order,  too,  many 
a  teacher  will  testify.  Here,  in  No,  14,  is  a  public  primary  school  of 
fourteen  hundred  pupils,  representing  many  different  social  classes, 
wherein  prevails  perfect  order.  We  use  this  word  perfect  as  we  would 
use  it  with  reference  to  the  truest  circle  we  might  draw.  The  move- 
ments of  the  pupils  in  procession  were  entirely  uniform ;  and  they 
walked  with  so  little  noise,  that  our  attention  being  turned  in  another 
direction  was  not  diverted  to  them  until  the  eye  chanced  to  see  them 
when  they  were  half-way  across  the  room.  Five  hundred  marched  thus 
into  the  assembly-room,  and  with  noiseless  regularity  seated  themselves. 
They  sat,  the  girls  on  the  one  side  and  the  boys  on  the  other,  each  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  wall  directly  in  front  There  was  no  motion,  save 
that  of  breathing — not  even  a  smile  or  the  roll  of  an  eyeball.  The  still- 
ness was  such  that  the  ticking  of  a  watch  might  have  been  heard.  The 
rows  of  children,  right  and  diagonal,  were,  to  use  an  easily  understood 
though  homely  illustration,  as  regular  as  rows  of  machine-planted  corn. 
On  a  sudden,  folding-doors  in  the  rear  were  rolled  aside  revealing  five 
hundred  more  children  seated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  on  ascend- 
ing rows  of  seats  which  rose  to  the  wall,  on  which  was  painted  a  pleasant 
river-scene.  The  whole  picture,  school  and  river-scene  in  combination, 
was  beautiful.     A  signal  was  given,  at  which  every  face  turned  instantly, 
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as  though  on  a  pivot,  toward  the  face  of  the  directress.  She  bade  them 
good-morning,  and,  in  one  breath,  the  whole  school  responded.  At 
another  signal  every  face  swung  back  on  its  pivot  to  the  original  position. 
A  song  was  then  sung,  or  rather  shouted,  with  piano  accompaniment 
Then,  at  a  signal,  all  eyes  were  closed  and  the  hands  of  each  child  were 
raised  in  the  praying  posture,  palm  to  palm,  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
touching ;  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  said  by  the  whole  school.  Then  one 
of  the  pupils,  a  little  girl,  perhaps  ten  years  old,  came  forward  to  the 
platform  with  the  sedateness  of  an  automatic  figure,  and  went  through 
a  series  of  calisthenic  motions,  which  were  followed  by  the  pupils  with 
a  precision  that  could  scarcely  have  been  exceeded  by  machinery.  A 
thousand  children  governed  by  their  schoolmate's  finger  I  At  first  the 
sight  was  simply  bewildering.  By-and-by,  as  surprise  wore  off,  we  were 
able  to  inspect  carefully,  section  after  section,  to  discover^  if  possible,  a 
false  or  mistimed  motion.  But  we  saw  not  one.  Finally,  all  marched 
out  to  their  respective  recitation-rooms.  There  the  same  degree  of  order 
prevailed.  The  forms  were  few,  and  those  were  gone  through  with 
machine-like  sameness.  When,  for  instance,  an  example  in  arithmetic 
was  proposed  by  the  teacher,  down  would  go  all  the  slates  and  the  work 
of  ciphering  would  proceed,  and  as  the  work  was  completed  by  different 
members  of  the  class,  the  slates  would  pop  up  against  the  breast,  one 
after  the  other ;  and  when  a  boy  was  called  upon  to  explain,  up  he 
would  jump,  rattle  off  his  explanation,  and  then  thump  down  again 
amidst  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  rest ;  though  presently,  when  the  whole 
class  would  be  questioned  as  to  which  of  them  agreed  with  the  reciter, 
an  explosive  response  would  ensue  from  most  of  the  pupils.  In  uni- 
formity and  precision  the  order  is  machine-like.  No  room  is  lefl  to  the 
pupil  for  originality  and  individuality  of  movement  The  thorough 
mechanism  of  movement  awakens  a  sort  of  suspicion  of  mechanism  of 
method  in  the  department  of  teaching.  All  that  we  have  described,  let 
it  be  observed,  relates  to  movement,  to  the  physical,  and  may  coexist 
with  the  highest  sort  of  intellectual  freedom.  Physical  uniformity  by  no 
means  implies  mental  uniformity.  This  physical  uniformity  may  be 
merely  the  absence  of  chaos.  Doubtless,  many  would  think  it  to  be  the 
alternative  of  one  degree  or  another  of  school-room  chaos.  Mechanism 
in  the  schobl-room,  indeed,  becomes  an  evil,  when  it  becomes  an  end. 
Whether  such  perfection  of  order  can  be  sustained  without  sacrificing 
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the  culture  of  the  afifections,  is  not  answered  by  this  school.  The  only 
observable  communion  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  is  of  the  intel- 
lectual sort,  and  this  must  be  limited  to  what  the  lesson  renders  in  order. 
Humor,  nor  sympathy  of  any  sort,  has  room.  The  affections  are  as 
austerely  ruled  as  the  movements.  Severity  confronts  the  pupil.  Inex- 
orable demand  with  the  terror  of  degradation  are  held  over  the  pupil. 
Some  four  hundred  pupils  cannot,  for  want  of  space,  be  admitted  to  the 
assembly-room ;  and  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  shame  to  any  pupil 
in  the  room  to  have  to  give  place  to  one  without  But  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  pupils  are  brought  into  exercise  and  under  cultivation  by 
the  intensely  busy  teacher,  whose  ingenuity  is  plied  to  the  uttermost  in 
devising  questions,  clearing  up  puzzles,  reaching  the  understanding, 
awakening  thought  So  far  as  the  instruction  goes,  it  is  without  doubt, 
of  its  kind,  very  thorough. 

In  the  primary  department  of  school  No.  49,  severity  is  exceptional. 
Room  is  given  for  the  play  of  the  social  and  kindiy  and  friendly  quali- 
ties. The  order  is  not  very  mechanical.  Uniformity  to  general  laws  is 
demanded,  but  the  special  laws  of  each  pupil's  individuality  are  allowed 
free  play  within  the  bounds  of  decorum.  And  yet  the  attention  is  held. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  the  method  of  instruction,  an  account  of  which 
was  given  in  the  Monthly  for  last  August  The  Principal's  theory  is 
based  on  the  design  of  adaptation  to  the  pupil's  nature.  Children 
will  keep  busy  enough  as  long  as  they  are  entertained.  To  entertain 
them  instructively  is  the  point  Under  this  theory  she  has  largely  devel- 
oped a  system  of  object-teaching.  It  is  very  minute  and  very  compre- 
hensive. It  rises  from  simple  objects  to  the  house  in  the  streets  and  to 
the  ships  at  the  docks.  The  success  of  the  ^stem  commends  it  It 
keeps  the  children  in  the  exercise  of  their  faculties  of  observation  and 
explanation  within  and  without  Results  of  a  most  practical  sort  are 
attained.  And  the  results  are  attained  without  repressing  the  naturalness 
which  so  cheerfully  displays  itself  in  children  when  they  feel  easy  and 
happy. 

The  faults  of  this  school  are  the  &ults  of  our  educational  system — the 
inseparable  attendants  of  wholesale  schooling.  To  manage  successfully 
a  hundred  children,  or  even  half  that  number,  the  teacher  must  reduce 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  unit  Nothing  must  be  done  that  all 
cannot  do  at  the  same  time.    Evei^'thing  must  be  sacrificed  to  regularity, 
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everything  like  spontaneity  repressed.  The  children  must  be  made  like 
80  many  pins — so  much  alike  that  all  may  undergo  the  same  processes  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  The  result  is  a  Dutch-garden  uniformity,  highly 
pleasing  to  boards  of  education,  but  painful  to  the  lover  of  what  is  natu- 
ral, graceful,  and  original  in  children.  School  No.  49  sins  as  little  in 
this  respect  as  may  be  possible  under  the  circumstances.  If  it  could 
double  its  force  of  teachers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  greater  attention  to 
each  pupil,  and  greater  prominence  to  its  peculiar  method,  it  would 
come  nearer  to  our  ideal  of  a  public  school  than  anything  else  we  know. 
School  No.  14  is  the  more  attractive  to  the  casual  visitor.  In  disci- 
pline it  has  not  an  equal.  But  No.  49  will  bear  the  closer  study,  taking 
all  the  objects  of  school-training  into  consideration.  Both  schools  well 
repay  examination. 


The  New  Title. 

The  nnk  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  xnan*s  the  goud  for  a*  that. — ^Bvrns. 

A  name  that  tells  of  s^vice  done 

Is  worth  the  wear  for  a*  that. — Punch. 

THE  question  in  the  following  communication  has  been  asked  many 
times : 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  the  current  number  of  the  Monthly  you  speak  of 
Dr.  French  as  having  been  "called  to  the  presidency  of  the  new  normal 
school  at  Potsdam." 

On  the  title-page  of  Dr.  Alden's  "Text  Book  of  Ethics,"  the  author  is 
styled  '' President  oi\hQ  State  Normal  School  at  Albany." 

The  first  time  I  saw  the  latter,  and  noticed  the  title  "President,"  as 
applied  to  the  head  of  a  normal  school,  I  thought  it  a  printer's  mistake. 
But  now  your  use  of  the  term  seems  to  show  that  the  title  has  been 
changed.     If  so,  when  was  it  done,  and  for  what  reason  } 

*  »  ♦ 

N«w  York,  June  i,  1868. 

Some  time  ago,  a  countr^^man  came  to  town,  and  in  the  course  of 
business  was  called  upon  to  affix  his  signature  to  a  paper.  Taking  the 
proffered  pen  with  the  air  of  a  Hancock  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  he  wrote  :  Jonathan  Waiie,  Esquire, 

The  clerk  smiled  audibly,  whereat  Mr.  Waite  volunteered  the  explana- 
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tion  that  he  was  formerly  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Stumptown,  and  had 
always  retained  the  title/ 

Mr.  Alden  became  President  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany  in 
a  similar  manner ;  and  after  that,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  the  heads  of 
our  other  normal  shools  became  presidents  also. 

Mr.  Alden  was  formerly  President  of  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania. 
As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Waite,  his  title  told  of  service  done,  and  being 
worth  the  wear,  he  naturally  preferred  to  wear  it  So  when  invited  to 
the  principalship  at  Albany,  he  modestly  requested  that  the  name  of  the 
office  be  changed  to  accommodate  his  accustomed  rank  ;  and  as  it  would 
manifestly  be  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  come  down  from  "  president" 
to  plain  '*  principal,"  the  trustees  courteously  granted  his  request,  and  the 
title  was  changed. 

Some  cynical  persons  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  trustees  were 
actuated  rather  by  the  selfish  desire  to  enhance  their  own  rank  than  by 
any  regard  for  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Alden  ;  that  in  view  of  the  creation 
of  other  normal  schools  presided  over  by  common  principals,  it  would 
serve  to  dignify  the  trustees'  position  at  Albany  to  give  a  higher  title  to 
the  head  of  that  school, — the  trustee  of  an  institution  having  a  president 
plainly  outranking  one  where  there  was  only  a  principal.  But  that  is 
too  improbable  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  The  simple  fact  that  Mr.  Alden 
had  for  a  number  of  years  been  honored  by  the  higher  tide,  and  desired 
to  retain  it,  was  reason  enough  for  the  change. 

When  the  new  normal  schools  were  created,  the  Legislature  merely  fol- 
lowed the  established  precedent,  and  made  them  presidencies  also — thus 
obviating  the  possibility  of  any  jealousies  or  heart-burnings  on  the  part 
of  the  different  schools. 

There  was  one  very  important  thing  overlooked,  however,  which  we 
would  seriously  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  Legislature. 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  foundation  of  the  school  at  Albany, 
several  excellent  and  able  men — one  of  whom  has  already  gone  to  his 
reward — have  presided  over  its  affairs  and  materially  promoted  its 
interests.  Yet  none  of  them  enjoyed  any  higher  title  than  "principal." 
In  view  of  this  fact,  and  the  importance  of  impartial  justice  in  this  mat- 
ter, we  would  now  propose  that  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  regular  sitting — 
unless  a  special  session  be  called  for  the  purpose — shall  declare  each  and 
all  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  President,  or  at  least  President  by  brevet 


School  Houses  vs.  School  Palaces. 

THE  Chicago  Tribune  rebukes  an  evil,  unfortunately  not  confined 
to  that  city,  in  terms  so  just  and  forcible  that  we  cannot  forbear 
to  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  many  readers  of  the  Monthly 
who  have  influence  in  School  Boards.  We  share  the  general  admiration 
of  palatial  school-houses,  yet  we  cannot  but  hold  them  an  unwarrantable 
misuse  of  the  public  money,  so  long  as  they  tend,  as  they  now  do  in 
too  many  of  our  cities,  to  deprive  thousands  of  children  of  their  rightful 
school-privileges : 

**The  Board  of  Education  yesterday  dedicated  another  of  the  $75,000 
buildings — ^a  building  which  will  accommodate  about  1,000  of  the 
20,000  children  who  are  now  excluded  from  the  public  schools.  While 
this  building  was  going  up — ^while  the  Board  were  fiddling  over  its  '  mag- 
nificent' structure — ^boys  and  girls,  too  poor  to  attend  private  schools, 
and  excluded  from  the  public  schools  for  want  of  room,  have  grown 
to  that  age  when  they  have  to  go  to  work  for  9  living.  To  these, 
and  to  others,  the  Board  have  denied  unjustly  the  benefits  of  the 
free  school  system.  One  week  ago  another  school  of  the  same  costly 
kind  was  dedicated.  Had  the  Board  of  Education  applied  the  $150,000 
expended  upon  these  two  buildings,  to  the  erection  of  thirty  frame 
buildings  on  leased  ground,  each  capable  of  containing  350  pupils,  there 
would  have  been  accommodation  for  10,000  children  instead  of  the  2,000 
who  are  to  be  admitted  to  these  two  large  school-buildings.  What  is 
wanted  are  school-accommodations  for  the  children  below  the  fourth 
grade ;  for  the  others  there  is  ample  room.  But  for  the  thousands  who 
are  excluded  the  Board  of  Education  studiously  and  persistently  refuses 
to  make  any  provision.  The  Board  recently  expended  more  in  putting 
in  and  advertising  a  patent  apparatus  for  heating  one  of  these  buildings, 
than  would  have  answered  to  give  school-accommodation  to  twice  the 
number  of  children  which  can  be  put  into  that  building.  We  are  not 
indifferent  to  the  superiority  of  fine  school-buildings,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  permanent  structures ;  but  we  protest  against  the  policy  of  ex- 
pending all  the  money  on  palatial  edifices,  accommodating  but  very  few 
children  while  there  are  twenty  thousand  excluded  for  want  of  room, 
and  graduating  on  the  streets. " 

According  to  the  laws  of  New  York,  only  half  the  money  spent  on 
school  buildings  can  be  devoted  to  structures  for  the  lower  grades  :  yet 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  taught  are  in  the  primary  schools 
and  departments,  and  multitudes  of  primarians  besides  are  excluded  from 
the  schools  because  there  is  no  room  for  them.  There  is  room  enough 
in  the  grammar  departments;  and  it  is  sheer  robbery  to  erect  more 
grammar-school  buildings,  until  some  sort  of  provision  is  made  for  the 
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children  now  excluded  from  the  lower  rooms.  Four-fifths  of  the  money 
at  least  should  be  laid  out  on  primary  schools.  And  as  the  city  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  the  erection  of  the  needed  buildings,  rooms  should  be 
hired  for  the  immediate  accommodation  of  fifty  elementary  schools. 
There  would  be  little  difficult  in  filling  them  with  pupils,  notwithstand- 
ing &e  astounding  fact  shown  by  the  Superintendent's  report,  that  the 
public  schools  are  already  educating  some  Me^i  Gt  twenty  thousand. 
nwre  children  than  the  census-taker  finds  in  the  city. 


Hops    Deferrsd. 

THE  Educational  Screed,  a  puny  advertising  sheet,  whose  pub- 
lishers are  or  were  grievously  offended  by  our  habit  of  telling  the 
truth  about  school-books — the  truth  having  proved  disastrous  to  one  of 
their  ventures— cruelly  annihilated  us  last  winter,  in  this  wise  : 

"It  is  a  cause  for  regret  that  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  New 
York  Teacher,  no  first-class  [educational]  journal,  worthy  of  a  wide 
patronage,  is  published  in  our  State.  We  trust  the  need  of  one  will 
be  so  felt  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  that  before  very  long  an  excellent, 
able,  interesting  journal  will  appear."    . 

Knowing  that  very  few  of  our  hundred  thousand  readers  would  ever 
see  our  obituary  in  the  Screed,  and  fearing  that  some  of  them  might 
object  to  our  non-appearance  from  month  to  month— certainly  until  the 
advent  of  the  promised  (or  threatened)  "excellent,  able,  interesting 
journal" — we  have  persistently  striven  to  keep  up  our  spirits ;  and 
though  unquestionably  dead,  have  tried  to  appear,  like  the  Irishman's 
turtle,  unconscious  of  it 

But  such  long-sustained  deception  is  wearisome,  to  say  the  least  of  it ; 
and  despairing  of  the  appearance  of  the  "first-class  journal "  that  is  tO' 
relieve  the  need  so  sorely  felt  by  the  teachers  of  the  State-— ourselves^ 
having  been  dead  or  discontinued  for  there's  no  telling  how  long,  as 
the  only  witness  of  our  death  appears  to  have  been  still-bom — we 
now  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  in  the  name  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  protest  against  their  being  subjected  to  the  need  of  a  first-class,, 
excellent,  able,  interesting  journal  any  longer. 
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The  Uniformity  Mania. 


THERE  is  no  sadder  characteristic  of  the  American  people  than 
their  abandonment  to  catch-words  and  party  cries.  The  success 
or  failure  of  any  social  or  political  movement  commonly  depends  more 
upon  its  name  than  upon  its  intrinsic  worth  or  worthlessness.  The  most 
absurd  theoiy  or  dogma  is  sure  to  sweep  the  country  like  a  panic  if 
only  happily  christened ;  while  the  truest  principle  is  almost  as  sure  to 
be  doomed  if  some  irreverent  wag  happens  to  affix  to  it  an  opprobrious 
but  taking  epithet  And  teachers — the  veiy  class  which  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  most  independent  in  thought,  and  the  least  liable  to  this 
sheep-like  propensity  to  go  with  the  crowd — are  continually  giving  evi- 
dence of  their  participation  in  the  national  characteristic. 

Just  now  the  cry,  from  Maine  to  Minnesota,  is  Um/ormify,  From 
every  teacher  and  school  commissioner  the  wail  goes  up— ''Give  us 
uniform  text-books  or  we  perish  !"  That  this  cry  is  generally  sincere, 
and  prompted  by  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the  schools,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  That  it  is  prompted  by  true  wisdom,  there  is  as  little 
reason  to  believe.  The  mass  of  teachers  and  school  officers  have  eagerly 
snatched  at  the  assertions  of  a  few,  and  are  fully  persuaded  that  Uni- 
formity is  the  one  panacea  that  the  schools  require ;  but  very  few,  we 
think,  have  stopped  to  consider  the  possible  evils  that  the  system  may 
introduce.  That  the  evils  arising  from^  or  rather,  attendant  upon  a 
multiplicity  and  diversity  of  text-books,  are  many  and  troublesome, 
every  one  will  admit  But  there  is  a  homely  proverb  about  jumping 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  which  applies  in  this  case  exactly. 
The  evils  of  diversity  are  few  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those 
sure  to  follow  the  restricting  of  the  schools  to  any  set  of  books,  however 
excellent  and  wisely  chosen  they  may  be. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  actual  or  possible  corruption  that 
may  prevail  under  the  uniformity  system  ;  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  three  years  of  uniformity  have  sufficed  to  put  a  neighboring  State  so 
completely  under  the  control  of  a  school-book  "  ring,"  that  in  spite  of 
a  new  law  carefully  framed  to  break  up  and  prevent  monopolies  of  every 
sort,  the  higher  educational  office  in  the  State  is  practically  in  the  hands 
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of  the  ring,  who  have  made  the  appointment  conditional  npon  a  pledge 
that  no  book  shall  be  recommended  or  adopted  that  is  not  published  by 
one  of  their  number  :  assuming  that  the  judgment  of  those  empowered 
to  select  the  text-books  will  be  at  once  infallible  and  always  conscien- 
tiously exercised,  so  that  the  ver)'  best  books  will  in  every  case  be  chosen  : 
making,  in  short,  eveiy  concession  that  policy  or  courtesy  might  prompt 
— even  then  we  would  oppose  the  system  as  productive  of  more  harm 
than  good. 

In  bxX  we  would  rather  see  enacted  a  law  requiring  that  no  school 
should  use  fewer  than  ten  different  text-books  by  ten  different  authors, 
on  each  and  every  subject  pursued  in  the  school.  In  our  normal  schools 
especially  would  we  rejoice  to  see  prohibited  the  adoption  and  exclusive 
use  of  any  set  of  text-books,  however  meritorious.  If  our  teachers  are 
ever  to  be  emancipated  from  their  present  slavery  to  text-books,  the 
chains  will  have  to  be  broken  in  the  normal  schools.  Thus  far  the  in- 
fluence of  these  institutions  has  rather  been  to  draw  the  chains  closer. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  normal  graduate  comes  out,  not  with  a  catho- 
lic spirit  sustained  by  a  philosophical  understanding  of  the  subjects  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  but  with  a  bigoted  adherence  to  a  certain 
set  of  authors  whose  books  he  has  studied  and  whose  opinions  he  has 
been  taught  to  subscribe  to.  More  than  likely  he  will  look  upon  these 
half-dozen  book-makers  a.s  the  possessors  of  all  wisdom,  and  be  ready 
to  swear  that  what  they  say  is  the  veiy  truth,  and  what  they  do  not  say 
is  not  worth  knowing.  The  normal  conceit  thus  aggravated  by  narrow- 
mindedness  never  fails  to  disgust  intelligent  men,  and  generally  disgusts 
intelligent  pupils  also. 

That  it  would  suit  the  convenience  of  such  teachers  to  have  their  fa- 
vorite text-books  (favorite  because  they  know  no  others)  used  throughout 
their  State,  is  no  doubt  true.  And  it  would  also  suit  the  conveniency  of 
lazy  and  incompetent  school-officers  to  have  the  standard  of  scholarship 
narrowed  to  the  litde  round  of  books  on  the  official  list  But  it  certainly 
would  not  greatly  promote  depth  or  breadth  of  culture  either  in  pupils 
or  teachers. 

Under  this  system  the  teacher  can  hardly  be  required  to  be  a  master 
of  his  theme,  but  simply  to  know  what  the  authorized  book-makers  say 
about  it  Smith,  Brown,  and  Robinson,  and  the  rest  of  the  favored 
authors,  thus  come  to  be  the  real  teachers  ;  while  the  schoolmasters  are 
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mere  overseers  to  insure  that  the  words  of  Smith,  Browo,  and  Robinson 
are  duly  learned  by  the  children.  These  children  grow  up  and  become 
schoolmasters  to  perpetuate  the  narrow  culture  they  have  received. 
They  have  had  a  peep  at  the  stars  through  Smith,  Brown,  or  Robinson's 
authorized  spy-glass,  and  are  ready  to  declare  themselves  competent  to 
teach  astronomy.  And  what  is  worse,  their  State  or  district  diplomas 
certify  that  their  vain  belief  is  true. 

How  any  one  who  desires  to  elevate  the  rank  of  teachers  and  to  increase 
the  popular  appreciation  of  their  office,  can  countenance  a  measure  that 
tends  so  to  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship,  already  too  low,  and  to  les- 
sen the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher's  calling,  is  simply  a  mys- 
teiy  to  us.  To  our  mind,  every  teacher  who  complains  that  he  cannot 
get  along  because  of  a  diversi^  of  text-books  in  his  school,  does  no  less 
than  proclaim  himself  incompetent  to  teach ;  while  eveiy  proposition 
from  school  authorities  encouraging  this  incompetency  is  an  insult  to 
the  profession. 

The  Government  would  do  much  better  to  make  teachers  independent 
of  text-books,  by  providing  the  means  for  and  insisting  upon  a  broader 
culture,  than  thus  to  intensify  the  worst  feature  of  our  school  system  by 
increasing  the  subordination  of  teachers  to  text-books,  and  narrowing 
the  bounds  of  scholarship  to  the  petty  limits  of  some  approved  and  ac- 
cepted set  of  book-makers. 


Pestalozzianism — ^A  few  Cautions. 

EVERY  social  problem  presents  two  phases — the  theoretical,  shaping 
itself  into  order  and  beauty,  relieved  by  an  ideal  background  that 
has  no  earthly  resemblance ;  and  the  real,  the  practical,  which  must 
take  the  facts  of  human  experience  as  they  develop  themselves  in  the 
actual  life  of  the  world.  The  doctrine  of  education  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  In  every  age  there  have  been  those  who  fondly  deemed  that 
only  within  the  sacred  groves  where  they  gathered  their  disciples  was 
wisdom  to  be  found  :  and  albeit  they  may  have  had  few  followers,  yet 
somehow  the  world  has*  got  on  in  its  matter-of-fact  way,  whilst  one  after 
another  of  these  philosophers  came  and  went     Their  mission  was  not 
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always,  or  perhaps  generally,  fruitless ;  for  some  grains  of  wheat  there 
have  been  that  in  time  came  to  maturity — ^ideas  which,  losing  their 
original  cast  and  disencumbered  of  the  wrappings  that  clogged  them, 
have  become  incorporated  in  the  practical  working  of  the  world's  life. 
It  is  curious  to  note,  also,  that  philosophies  of  education  repeat  them- 
selves happily ;  in  each  successive  coming  presenting  some  better  phase, 
but  not  freed  from  the  danger  of  reproducing  ideas  that  have  already 
been  tried  and  discarded 

More  than  a  third  of  a  centuiy  ago  a  few  professed  disciples  of  Pesta- 
lorn  enunciated  in  this  country  the  leading  principles  of  that  reformer ; 
but  the  ''system,"  as  such,  took  on  to  no  great  extent  definite  organiza- 
tion. The  fruit  of  that  reform,  however,  sprang  up  in  the  more  rational 
and  generous  practice  that  has  characterized  our  leading  educators  who 
have  for  thirty  years  given  direction  and  eneigy  to  our  educational 
afiiairs. 

A  new  statement  of  the  old  doctrine  has  recently  been  made,  coming 
now  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  manuals  and  prescribed 
methods,  wrougfit  out  in  detail,  and  too  often,  in  the  persons  of  its  dis- 
ciples, reproduced  with  a  fidelity  which  is  the  expression  of  any  thing 
but  the  philosophy  it  professes  to  teach.  Only  the  other  day  we  listened 
to  a  model  lesson  given  by  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  leading  Festaloz- 
zian  schools,  in  which  the  ''simultaneous  repetition"  was  repeated  ad 
nauseam;  and  when  a  child  brighter  than  the  rest  at  last  caught  the 
idea,  and  conveyed  it  in  simple  and  correct  language,  but  not  that  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  him,  he  was  corrected,  and  compelled  to  re- 
peat the  answer  which  had  been  beforehand  determined  by  the  teacher  as 
rational  and  proper  that  he  should  give  1 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  condemn,  in  any  sense,  the  system  of  primary 
instruction  of  which  the  Oswego  school  is  the  exponent,  but  to  warn 
against  the  abuse  of  a  system  which  has  come,  though  from  a  proper 
source,  yet  through  questionable  channels,  and  needs  the  filtration  which 
a  few  years  will  give  it  in  the  fresh  intellectual  soil  of  this  new  world. 

For  the  present  we  suggest  only  a  few  cautions,  i.  In  some  of  the 
subjects  and  methods  do  not  the  current  manuals  spend  too  much  time 
upon  that  with  which  the  child,  in  the  peculiar  training  of  our  American 
life,  is  already  familiar,  or  which  he  might  gain  a  knowledge  of  with 
much  less  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  ?    And  if  for  disciplinei  as 
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we  shall  be  told,  might  not  an  equal  amount  of  discipline,  nay  a  greater, 
consist  with  subjects  and  methods  of  more  intrinsic  interest  and  fraught 
with  laiger  knowledge  ? 

2.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  the  system  as  now  organized,  and  reproduced 
in  the  person  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools,  to  substitute  rote  oral 
teaching  for  the  memoriter  learning  from  books,  of  which  such  bitter 
complaint  is  made  ? 

3.  Is  it  true  that  the  present  generation  of  men  and  women,  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  old  method,  are  stuffed  with  ''  facts"  which  they  have 
not  worked  up  into  knowledge,  and  whose  relations  they  lack  the  power 
to  express  ;  or  rather,  do  we  not  all  daily  fail  in  the  great  ends  of  life 
from  the  narrow  limits  with  which  we  are  bounded,  and  the  lack  of 
facts  when  they  are  most  needed  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  that  Pestalozzian  principle,  '*  First  form  the 
mind,  then  furnish  it ?"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  read,  "Form  the 
mind  in  furnishing  it  ?" 

5.  Is  not  that  other  maxim,  ''First  synthesis,  then  analysis,"  to  be 
accepted  with  a  large  caution,  lest  it  defeat  the  very  end*of  culture,  and 
lead  to  the  evil  so  much  deplored  by  the  disciples  of  this  school,  of 
encumbering  the  memory  with  too  many  unclassified  facts  before  the 
subject,  in  its  great  leading  features  and  relations,  is  at  all  apprehended  ? 
In  geography,  for  illustration  :  how  early  in  the  study  should  the  world, 
as  a  whole,  be  presented  to  the  mind,  and  each  of  its  continents  and 
countries  studied  in  its  relations  to  all  the  rest  ?  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  another  article  to  present  some  practical  thoughts  which  these  queries 
will  naturally  suggest,  and  of  a  subsequent  one  to  indicate  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  rational  statement  of  this  whole  subject. 


The  New  York  Teacher. 

THE- following  Circular  of  the  Committee  under  whose  direction  the 
organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  united  with  the 
American  Educational  Monthly,  is  republished  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  subject  again  before  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

While  we  thankfully  acknowledge  the  generous  and  efficient  aid  that 
many  members  of  the  Association  have  rendered  in  extending  the  cir- 
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culation  of  the  combined  monthly,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  pledged  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  has  not  been  manifested  to  any  oppressive  degree  in 
filling  our  pages.  With  the  exception  of  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  editor  of  the  Teacher,  and  a  very  few  others,  the  members  of 
the  Association  have  contributed  absolutely  nothing  :  neither  the  **  care- 
fully studied  articles"  called  for  by  the  committee,  nor  the  "early  re- 
ports of  educational  movements,  items  of  information,  and  facts  and  in- 
cidents relating  to  the  schools"  solicited  by  us. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  add  a  department  entitled  Home  Matters,  in 
which  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State  should  be  minutely  chronicled. 
The  requisite  material  for  this  we  expected  to  receive  mainly  from  the 
members  of  the  Association,  to  whom  a  special  appeal  was  made.  But 
so  few  responded,  so  meagre  \vas  the  array  of  State  intelligence  in  our 
hands  when  making  up  the  successive  numbers,  that  we  have  been  com- 
pelled, month  after  month,  to  forego  our  plans. 

If  the  teachers  of  the  State  are  satisfied  with  the  Monthly  without  a 
State  department  (as  they  appear  to  be),  we  are  not  And  as  the  chief 
benefit  that  could  accrue  to  us  from  the  union  was  the  receipt  of  the 
local  educational  intelligence  that  a  State  journal  would  seem  to  be  en- 
titled to,  we  must  admit  that  j(?yar  the  union  has  proved  a  disappointment 

[Circular.] 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association 
held  in  the  City  of  Auburn  in  August,  1867,  a  communication  was  made 
by  James  Cruikshank,  Esq.,  Resident  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Teacher,  in  which  he  stated  that  having  entered  upon  new  engage- 
ments, that  fully  occupied  his  time,  and  having  changed  his  residence, 
he  was  obliged  to  tender  his  resignation  as  editor  of  the  New  York 
Teacher,  which  post  he  had  held  for  several  years. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  C.  was  accepted,  and  complimentary  resolu- 
tions adopted,  with  thanks  for  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had 
discharged  the  onerous  duties  of  his  office. 

Whereupon  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  David 
H.  Cruttenden,  and  James  Cruikshank,  was  appointed  to  make  such 
arrangements  for  the  mture  publication  of  the  New  York  Teacher  as 
should  be  considered  expedient 

The  committee,  after  careful  deliberation,  and  inquiry  of  several  pub- 
lishers, decided  that  the  interests  of  the  Association  and  the  general  cause 
of  popular  education  would  be  best  subserved  by  uniting  the  New  York 
Teacher  with  the  American  Educational  Monthly,  a  journal  which 
had  already  established  a  good  reputation,  and  had  a  lai^e  circulation 
in  our  own  and  other  States. 
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Accordingly  an  anangement  has  been  made,  and  a  contract  concluded 
with  the  publishers  of  the  Monthly,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Schermerhom  k  Co^ 
of  New  York,  by  which  they  will  publish  the  Teacher  for  the  ensuing 
five  years,  issuing  the  first  number  of  the  new  journal  on  the  first  of 
January,  1868. 

In  this  arrangement,  we  pledge  our  hear^  co-operation  with  the  pub- 
lishers, and  assure  them  of  the  support  of  those  whom  we  represent, 
while  they  declare  to  us  their  purpose  of  making  the  journal  desirable 
and  acceptable  as  a  medium  of  communication  for  educators  and  teach- 
ers ;  a  chronicler  of  current  educational  wants  ;  an  advocate  of  intelli- 
gent reform  and  progress,  and  an  auxiliary  in  promoting  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  correct  opinions  of  discipline  and  government, 
and  of  sound  learning  generally. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  call  upon  all  the  members  of  the 
Association,  male  and  female,  and  upon  all  teachers  and  friends  of 
popular  education  throughout  the  State,  to  give  to  this  enterprise  their 
full  confidence,  hearty  sympathy  and  support.  No  teacher  can  afford 
to  be  without  this  means  of  intelligence,  instruction,  and  improvement 
thus  placed  within  his  reach.  Nay,  more,  this  journal  should  be  found 
in  every  family  of  the  commonwealth. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  in  taking  this  journal,  and  paying  for  it  too,  we  must 
not  forget  that  its  columns  must  be  filled  with  the  products  of  the  pen, 
and  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  best 
interests  of  our  countiy,  to  prepare  carefully  studied  articles  and  give 
them  for  publication. 

Permit  us  here  briefly  to  refer  to  our  past  history  as  an  Association. 

In  1845  ^^^  teachers  of  this  State  formed  the  firet  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  measures  were  adopted  for 
the  publication  of  a  Teacher's  Journal,  which  was  at  once  commenced. 
In  this,  too,  we  had  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead.  Other  States  soon 
followed  our  example,  organized  similar  associations,  and  commenced 
the  publication  of  educational  journals.  These  Associations  are  now 
found  in  most  of  the  States,  and  with  them  v.'e  generally  find  the  school 
journal,  published  as  their  organ. 

Teachers  of  the  Empire  State,  will  you,  in  looking  at  these  facts,  and 
in  view  of  other  considerations  that  will  at  once  suggest  themselves,  ne- 
glect to  do  your  whole  duty  in  relation  to  this  important  subject  ?  Shall 
we,  who  lid  in.  the  good  work,  pause,  and  thus  be  compelled  to  follow? 
Is  the  work  of  reform,  in  which  we  engaged  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  completed  and  perfected  ?  We  think  not ;  and,  unless  we 
greatly  mistake,  there  is  occasion  for  us  to  buckle  on  our  armor  again, 
and  contend  with  new  zeal  aoainst  the  Protean  forms  of  error  and  ig- 
norance. To  do  this  successfully,  we  must  read,  study,  and  act.  Hav- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  scholar,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  well-read 
educator,  derived  from  the  study  of  the  best  authors  and  the  educational 
literature  of  the  day,  we  need  fear  no  evil ;  but  rather  to  rejoice  in  the 
hope  of  such  progress  as  shall  result  in  the  triumph  of  knowledge,  vir- 
tue, and  religion,  not  only  in  our  own  State,  but  throughout  the  world 

In  behalf  of  the  committee, 

J.  W.  BuLKLEY,  Chairman. 
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UNITED  STATES.— The  National  Teachers'  Association  will  hold 
its  next  meeting  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  August  19th,  20th,  and 
2 1  St.  The  senate  chamber  and  the  hall  of  the  representatives  have  been 
tendered  to  the  Association,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  give 
the  members  a  hearty  reception.  The  railroads  entering  Nashville  will 
carry  delegates  and  members  to  and  from  the  meeting  at  half  fere.  Prob- 
ably the  same  favor  will  be  extended  by  the  railroads  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  hoped  that  a  full  representation  will  be  present.  The 
National  Normal  School  Association  and  National  Association  of  School 
Superintendents,  will  meet  at  the  same  time. 

NEW  YORK.— The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  village  of  Owego,  com- 
mencing Tuesday,  July  2  ist,  and  continuing  three  days.  The  order  of 
exercises  provides  for  a  large  number  of  reports  on  subjects  of  interest 
to  all  interested  in  education,  besides  the  customary  addresses,  discus- 
sions, and  miscellaneous  exercises.  Arrangements  are  being  made  by 
which  teachers  and  others  attending  the  convention  can  be  conveyed  by 
the  railways  at  reduced  rates  of  fare.  Free  entertainment  has  been  cor- 
dially offered  by  the  people  of  Owego  to  the  ladies  attending  the  con- 
vention. The  occasion  is  one  that  every  teacher  of  the  State  should  take 
advantage  of  to  break  the  monotony  of  his  isolated  life,  and  to  become 
at  once  better  acquainted  with  his  fellow-laborers  and  the  great  questions 
that  are  demanding  the  attention  of  the  profession. 

NEW  JERSEY.— The  first  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
though  meagre  in  statistics,  is  full  of  promise.  A  natural  consequence 
of  the  appointment  of  so  many  earnest  and  active  county  superintend- 
ents is  the  awaking  of  a  lively  interest  in  the  schools,  and  a  disposition 
to  be  liberal  in  the  support  of  them.  The  minimum  school-tax  fixed  by 
the  new  law  is  two  dollars  a  year  for  each  child — a  littie  less  than  was 
raised  the  year  before  the  adoption  of  the  law.  Beyond  this,  the  amoxmt 
of  tax  is  determined  by  the  people  of  the  several  districts.  It  speaks  well 
for  the  influence  of  the  new  order  of  things  that  the  voluntary  school- 
tax  last  year  was  more  than  three  dollars  a  child,  making  an  increase  of 
nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars  over  the  total  increase  for  the  preceding 
im years.  The  entire  school  appropriation,  exclusive  of  tuition  fees  and 
mone}'S  raised  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses,  was  ^895,930. 
Of  this  sum,  $100,000  were  given  by  the  State,  and  $725,664  were  raised 
by  local  tax.  The  desire  to  make  the  schools  entirely  free  of  tuition 
fees  is  becoming  general.  A  careful  census  of  the  school  population 
shows  230,518  children  between  five  and  eighteen.  Under  the  old  law 
no  school  records  were  required,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  few  were 
kept.  The  new  law  requires  them,  but  the  registers  supplied  to  teach- 
ers came  too  late  for  this  year's  report 

MICHIGAN. — ^The  number  of  children,  between  ^st  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  reported  for  1867^  is  338,244,  an  increase  of  17,108.    The 
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number  reported  attending  school  is  243,161.  Assuming  this  number 
to  be  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  deducting  6,422  who  were  under 
five  or  over  twenty,  and  adding  10,703  reported  in  257  private  schools, 
there  were  in  the  State  90,802  children  who  attended  no  school.  The 
total  amount  of  school  privilege  was  equivalent  to  2,235,295  months : 
the  average  length  of  schools  in  the  larger  districts  being  6.7  months, 
and  in  the  smaller,  4.8  months.  The  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  0,384,  of  whom  7,377  were  women.  The  number  of  male  teach- 
ers shows  an  increase  of  320 ;  of  female  teachers,  a  decrease  of  118. 
The  number  of  months  taught  by  the  latter,  however,  was  larger  by 
487  than  in  1866,  showing  an  increase  in  the  lengths  of  their  school 
terms.  The  actual  amount  of  teaching  in  the  primary  schools  was 
equal  to  that  of  a  single  teacher  37,410  months.  The  teachers'  ^'ages 
amounted  to  $917,261,  an  increase  of  $105,303.  The  average  monthly 
wages  was,  to  men,  $44*03  {  to  women,  I19.48.  In  this  estimate  the 
board  of  the  larger  part  of  the  teachers  is  not  included.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  schools  was  $2,011,236,  an  increase  of  $423,797.  This 
increase  was  the  result  of  voluntary  taxation.  The  aggregate  of  rate-bills 
was  $107, 170,  less  than  half  the  schools  being  free.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  school  purposes  was  a  little  over  two  million  dollars — or  a 
little  less  than  six  dollars  for  each  child  of  school  age.  The  school  fund 
is  $2,301,174. 

CALIFORNIA.— The  second  biennial  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  gives  the  number  of  children,  in  1867, 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  94,349)  an  increase  of  9,197  on 
1866.  The  number  attending  public  schools  was  54,726,  an  increase 
of  16,820.  The  total  number  of  all  ages  enrolled  in  the  schools  was 
61,227,  an  increase  of  9,954.  The  average  number  belonging  was 
46,332,  an  increase  of  8,141.  The  number  attending  private  schools 
was  14,026,  a  decrease  of  1,645.  The  number  not  attending  any  school 
was  21,411,  a  decrease  of  360.  The  total  number  of  public  schools 
was  1,083,  employing  1,389  teachers,  of  whom  773  were  women.  The 
increase  of  schools  was  170;  of  teachers  234, — 221  of  them  being 
women.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers,  including  board,  was, 
to  male  teachers  %*]%  in  1866,  and  $77  in  1867;  to  female  teachers, 
$57  in  1866,  and  $64  in  1867.  The  yearly  salaries,  exclusive  of  board, 
were  $554  and  $460  respectively.  The  total  school  expenditure  in  1867 
amounted  to  $1,163,348,  or  $12.61  for  each  child.  The^verage  length 
of  schools  was  7. 2  months.  In  the  smaller  districts,  having  less  than 
100  children  and  less  than  $200,000  taxable  property,  free  schools  were 
maintained  three  months.  In  all  districts  having  more  than  100  chil- 
dren and  more  than  $200,000  taxable  property,  the  schools  were  kept 
open  five  months.  More  than  21,000  pupils  attended  free  schools  dur- 
ing the  entire  school  year  of  ten  months.  The  total  valuation  of  school 
property  is  returned  at  $1,746,335.  The  total  amount  of  school  lands, 
including  the  mineral  sections,  would  be  6,755,000  acres  ;  but  it  is  yet 
undecided  whether  the  mineral  lands  can  be  set  apart  for  school  pur- 
poses.— ^The  university  bill  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
and  become  a  law.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  State  colleges 
of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  mining  and  engineering,  letters,  law, 
medicine,  etc.,  eta,  all  to  be  under  the  head  of  the  State  University. 
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All  the  colleges  now  existing  in  the  State,  ch-  to  be  established,  will  be 
affiliated  with  the  university,  the  president  of  which  will  be  ex  officio 
member  of  their  faculties.  Students  may  be  received  from  them,  exam- 
ined, and  awarded  degrees  for  proficiency  in  general  or  special  branches 
of  learning.  The  university  will  be  governed  by  a  board  of  regents, 
twenty-two  in  number,  embracing  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  the  president  of  the  State  agricultural  society,  the 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  mechanics'  institute,  eight  members  to'be 
nominated  by  the  governor,  and  eight  by  the  foregoing  fourteen.  The 
university  begins  with  an  endowment  of  $350,000. 

LOWER  CANADA.— The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  1866,  just  published,  gives  the  number  of  primary  schools 
as  3,589,  with  an  equal  number  of  teachers,  and  an  attendance  of 
178,961  ;  second  class  schools  220,  with  1,114  teachers,  and  26,468 
pupils  ;  and  17  superior,  normal,  and  special  schools,  with  126  teachers 
and  1,451  pupils  :  in  all  3,826  schools,  4,829  teachers,  and  206,820 
pupils.  The  increase  of  schools  of  all  kinds  during  the  year  was  120  ; 
increase  of  pupils,  4»i72  ;  in  amount  of  school  contributions  of  all 
kinds,  $49,618 — more  than  ten  times  the  increase  for  1865.  Since 
1853  the  increase  has  been,  in  schools,  i,474  ;  in  pupils,  98,526. 
There  were  138  Protestant  Dissentient  schools,  with  4,467  pupils;  and 
59  Catholic  schools,  v^ith  i,433  pupils. 

GREECE. — In  1835,  there  were  in  all  Greece  only  17  primary  schools, 
with  721  pupils;  21  secondary  schools,  with  2,528  pupils  ;  and  3  incom- 
plete gymnasiums.  In  1866  these  had  increased  to  942  public  schools 
for  boys,  with  44,000  pupils,  and  39  private  schools,  with  over  2,000  pu- 
pils ;  125  public  schools  for  girls,  with  8,481  pupils,  and  41  private 
schools,  with  2,000  pupils ;  and  other  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
8,600.  There  were,  besides,  123  public  secondary  schools,  with  nearly 
7,000  scholars  and  294  teachers ;  6  private  schools  of  the  same  class 
for  boys,  with  250  scholars,  and  6  for  young  ladies,  with  an  attendance 
of  680;  and  16  gymnasiums,  with  1,900  students  and  100  professors. 
The  total  number  receiving  instruction  in  the  schools  was  76,000.  The 
University  of  Athens  has  1,200  students  and  62  professors. 

SYRIA. — ^The  desire  for  the  education  of  the  native  Syrian  women 
has  now  spread  to  Damascus,  and  many  influential  Greeks,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Jews  have  united  in  a  petition  to  the  Ladies'  Syrian  Edu- 
cation Society,  entreating  them  to  extend  their  operations  to  this,  the 
most  ancient  city  in  the  world.  At  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson's  recent 
visit  to  Damascus  she  was  waited  on  by  a  deputation  of  upward  of  fifty 
Greeks,  several  priests,  many  Jews,  and  even  Moslems,  entreating  her 
to  open  an  English  Girls'  School  for  the  Damascenes  similar  to  that  at 
Beirut  As  a  proof  of  their  earnestness,  many  put  down  their  names 
as  subscribers  for  the  free  admission  of  the  poorer  girls.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  the  foundation  of  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  the 
community  must  be  laid  in  the  education  of  the  women  ;  and  they  have 
seen  the  good  effects  of  the  training  in  the  English  schools  established 
at  Beirut  and  Lebanon. 
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CURRENT  PUBLICATION& 

HERE  is  a  text-book'  which  presents  the  ethical  views  of  a  teacher 
in  Israel  and  a  teacher  of  teachers,  who  directs  one  of  the  most 
important  educational  institutions  in  this  State,  and  whose  scholastic  title 
thrusts  a  double-barrelled  demand  upon  our  awe.  It  invokes  the  study 
of  the  youthful  thousands  of  our  country.  The  activity  of  publishers 
may  place  it  in  their  hands.  The  book  becomes,  therefore,  at  once  an 
object  of  jealous  criticism  with  all  the  enlightened  friends  of  moral 
science  and  of  the  young.  Any  effort  in  this  department  should  strike 
true,  if  it  does  not  strike  strong.  If  it  does  not  give  the  whole  truth,  it 
should  at  least  give  nothing  but  the  truth.  In  its  forms,  we  may  right- 
fully demand  all  logical  and  rhetorical  accuracy-— clearness,  precision, 
exactitude  ;  close,  clear  sequence  of  cause  and  effect ;  incisive  definition, 
system,  progressive  order.  No  subject  of  all  human  thought  deserves 
more  completely  the  richest  graces  of  expression  to  commend  it  to  the 
taste  and  heart,  especially  of  the  young.  Even  in  this  brief  work  these 
agencies  might  find  profitable  play.  Here,  if  anywhere,  they  should 
have  been  concentrated.  And  yet  in  not  a  few  of  the  particulars  indi- 
cated, this  book  offends  most  grievously. 

The  topics  touched  by  the  writer  are  Right  and  Wrong,  and  Man's  re- 
lations to  them  ;  God,  and  Man's  relations  to  Him  ;  Duties  toward  the 
Body,  toward  the  Mind,  toward  the  Desires,  toward  Society. 

Under  the  first.  Conscience  is  defined  as  "the  mind's  power  of  per- 
ceiving the  difference  between  right  and  wrong."  This  statement,  while 
doubtless  true,  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  truth,  and  not  the  main  portion 
at  that  Conscience  is  only  sometimes  and  incidentally  exercised  in  this 
comparison.  It  recognizes  a  right  action  as  right,  without  any  necessary 
contrasting  of  it  with  its  opposite  wrong  action  ;  and  this  point  should 
have  been  presented  as  its  characteristic.  The  statement  also  is  inexact 
in  indicating  only  the  intellectual  part  of  the  faculty.  Where  shall  we 
place  the  feelings  of  approbation  and  condemnation,  which,  in  every 
normal  conscience,  accompany  the  apprehension  of  the  right  and  of  the 
wrong,  and  which,  in  the  masses  of  men,  are  its  very  eyes  ?  The  term 
conscience,  as  universally  understood  and  as  required  by  the  present 
state  of  our  psychological  language,  includes  both  a  knowing  and  a 
feeling — ^just  as  Taste  in  the  Be&utiful  is  both  a  perception  and  a  senti- 
ment Again,  the  faculty  is  defined  as  a  perception.  We  would  not  be 
captious,  but  an  ethical  author  who  frequently  quits  his  ethics  to  explain 
his  metaphysics  should  be  very  definite  in  terms,  and  a  teacher  of  in- 
quiring youth  should  be  especially  so.  The  dim,  purblind  conscious- 
ness of  these  latter  demands  a  geometric,  crystal-edged  outline  of  state- 
ment And  here,  while  the  author  calls  conscience  a  perception,  he 
takes  unnecessary  pains,  a  few  lines  below,  to  define  perception  itself ; 
which  he  declares  to  be  the  perceiving  of  external  objects.  While  ad- 
miring, of  course,  the  ingenuity  which  defines  a  noun  by  substituting 
for  it  its  own  verb,  we  merely  suggest  that  a  *'  difference"  is  hardly  an 
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external  object ;  especially  a  difference  between  the  qoaltties  of  two  such 
purely  internal  things  as  human  volitions. 

Conscience  is  thus  defined  as  a  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong. 
This  distinguishing  is  previously  declared  to  be  intuitive  ;  and  intuitions 
are  then  declared  to  be  "  certainly  true."  On  the  next  page,  however, 
conscience  is  declared  to  be  fallible.  This  last  expression  is,  indeed, 
said  to  mean  that  ''  the  mind  may  err  in  reasoning  about  duty."  But  if 
this  fellibilily  lies  only  in  the  reasoning  faculty,  why  sanction  the  popular 
use  of  a  phrase  attributing  it  to  the  conscience?  The  employment  of 
the  term  "mind"  in  the  quoted  passage  is  very  clumsy  ;  for  conscience 
itself  is  elsewhere  represented  as  still  merely  mind  in  the  act  of  distin- 
guishing right  from  wrong. 

Did  ever  such  a  moral  muddle  puzzle  sophomore  or  sage  ? 

Although  purposing  only  a  discussion  of  ethics,  the  author  seems 
constrained  to  define  certain  purely  intellectual  powers  which  hold  rela- 
tion to  his  main  object  What  general  or  particular  need  exists  for  thus 
treating  the  memory,  we  cannot  see  ;  but  the  definition,  if  attempted, 
should  at  least  possess  the  humble  merit  of  exactitude.  And  yet  this 
faculty  is  described  as  the  "recalling  of  past  events."  A  landscape,  a 
song,  an  odor,  is  not  commonly  considered  as  an  "event;"  and  yet 
the  recalling  of  it  is  commonly  considered  an  act  of  the  memory. 
Reasoning  is  defined  as  "  inferring  or  seeing  that  some  things  are  true 
because  some  other  things  have  been  seen  to  be  true." .  That  is,  for  in- 
stance, having  seen  it  to  be  a  fact  that  flame  produces  warmth,  we  per- 
form an  act  of  healthy,  normal  reasoning  in  inferring  that  ice  will  pro- 
duce warmth — ice  being  "some  thing,"  and  flame  being  surely  ?*some 
other  thing."  The  loose,  sprawling  language  of  the  passage  quite  per- 
mits this  absurd  construction.  Two  questions  conclude  the  chapter — 
When  did  right  and  wrong  begin  to  exist  ?  Can  God  himself  make  right 
wrong,  and  wrong  right  ?  Will  any  experienced  teacher  endorse  the 
wisdom,  the  common  sense,  of  opening  such  speculations  to  the  un- 
chastened  intellectual  pride  or  the  unquestioning  reverence  of  youth  ? 

Revelation  is  declared  to  be  needed  in  order  to  teach  those  duties,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  derived  from  consequences.  But  there  arc  many 
duties — for  instance,  the  civic  ones — ^belonging  to  this  class,  which  are 
learned  completely  by  men  through  mere  observation  of  their  conse- 
quences, and  which  perhaps  were  never  more  nobly  practised  than  in 
those  nations  .which  are  said  to  know  no  revelation.  The  revelation, 
therefore,  at  least  for  many  of  these  truths,  while  it  is  profitable,  is  evi- 
dendy  not  indispensable.  The  teachings  of  revelation  and  of  nature 
are  said  to  be  harmonious  ;  and  in  the  same  sentence  the  former  are  de- 
clared to  "  correct"  the  latter,  whereas  they  only  correct  our  misappre- 
hensions of  the  latter. 

Is  it  not  a  little  grim  and  bitter  to  make  us  gulp  dowri  an  innocent, 
good-natured  Gracious  goodness  I  or  Mercy  ! — ^the  childlike  outburst  of 
loving  welcome  or  intelligent  surprise — ^by  denouncing  it  as  only  not  a 
round  oath  because  it  is  "  elliptical  ?" 

In  the  chapter  upon  Mental  Development,  we  are  informed  that  the 
teacher  cannot  educate  a  pupil ;  that  he  can  only  tell  the  latter  how  to 
educate  himself.  Here  is  another  half-truth  and  half-fallacy,  like  those 
mentioned  already.  Any  material  object,  a  mountain,  a  locomotive,  a 
jelly-fish,  becomes  an  educator  to  the  mind,  in  merely  forcing  it  into 
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inquiry  about  its  size  or  parts  or  origin  or  use.  Suppose  a  living  human 
agent  not  only  arouses  thus  a  child's  curiosity  but  directs  it,  almost  un- 
consciously in  the  latter,  through  a  regular  method  of  research — is  he 
not  educing  the  pupil's  mental  power  ?  If  not,  then  the  term  education 
has  ever  been  a  misnomer  in  the  English  language.  In  another  chapter, 
the  very  object  of  the  teacher  is  declared  to  be  the  development  of 
power  in  the  pupil.  Doubtless,  the  pupil  educates  himself,  but  the 
teacher  educates  him  also  ;  the  teacher's  agency  being  generally  the  first, 
in  order  as  well  as  quality,  of  the  educative  causes.  A  statement  like 
that  of  the  author  is  rather  oratoric  than  didactic. 

Our  original  desires  are  considered  as  virtuous.  Do  we  call  a  man 
virtuous  because  he  possesses  all  the  original  desires  ?  Virtue,  properly 
conceived,  does  not  lie  at  all  in  the  desires,  neither  in  their  essence  nor 
even  in  their  just  proportions  ;  but  it  lies  in  the  conscience  as  compel- 
ling the  lower  desires  to  yield  to  the  higher,  or  every  desire  to  yield  to 
the  conscience  itself.  The  desire  of  property  is  classed  as  an  original 
element.  This  is  highly  doubtful.  A  little  persevering  analysis  resolves 
this  motive  into  some  one  of  the  really  original  desires  accompanied  by 
forethought  Intrinsically,  it  is  an  acquired  principle  of  action,  one  of 
the  fifty  perversions  of  our  nature,  as  imbecile  or  foolish  in  their  aims 
as  they  are  terrible  in  their  power.  **  It  is  right,"  says  the  author,  **  to 
seek  the  esteem  of  others  by  rendering  ourselves  worthy  of  esteem." 
Should  the  holy  effort  tOTR'ard  self-perfection,  Godlikeness,  ever  soil  itself 
by  one  sidelong,  briefest  glance  at  the  opinion  of  the  poor,  fallible 
creatures  around  it  ?  Does  it  not,  in  that  instant,  cease  to  be  its  pure, 
blessed  self?  It  strikes  us  that  the  only  true  value  of  human  esteem, 
still  oftener  of  human  disapprobation,  is  as  a  mirror,  shattered  and  dim 
indeed,  but  reflecting  sometimes  perhaps  a  fragment  of  the  divine  ideal ; 
at  least  sometimes  to  correct  our  own  false  ideal,  and  to  reveal  us  to 
ourselves.  Love  of  Approbation  and  Emulation  are  but  schoolmasters 
to  bring  us  into  the  liberty  of  the  life  of  God — unsightly  scaffolding,  to 
be  torn  down  at  the  earliest  moment  from  before  the  fair  edifice  of  con- 
science and  true  religion.  "  True  Benevolence"  is  defined  as  Sympathy 
followed  by  wise  action.  Let  us  see.  If  I,  a  rabid  tee-totaller  from 
birth,  spend  time  and  money  to  reform  a  drunkard,  I  present  surely  a 
true  benevolence.  But  could  any  sym-pathy,  fellow-feeling,  with  that 
drunkard  have  ever  existed  ?  Sympathy  means  pleasure  or  pain  in  two 
persons  at  the  same  object  '*  Pity"  expresses  my  real  sentiment  That 
drunkard  is  an  objea  of  utter  antipathy,  even  while  I  work  his  rescue. 
Again,  in  my  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  my  friend,  I  may  loan  him  the 
very  thousand  dollars  which  ultimately  work  his  ruin.  Was  my  benevo- 
lence the  less,  because  my  reasoning  was  foolish  ?  To  assert  that,  is 
either  a  confusion  of  terms  or  of  ideas,  or  both.  Benevolence  is  de- 
clared to  involve  action.  Is  there  then  no  benevolence  in  our  disinter-  - 
ested  pleasure  at  the  prosperity  of  the  worthy  stranger  who  has  entered 
our  town — in  our  joy  at  the  escape  of  forty  unknown  travellers  from  a 
burning  steamer  ?  We  would  not  be  over-critical ;  but  in  addresses  to 
the  young,  especially  on  these  topics,  clearness  of  definition,  truth  of 
grouping,  are  exceedingly  important 

In  the  doctrine  of  Promises,  our  author  makes  the  remarkable  asser- 
tion that  the  promisor  must  do  as  the  promisee  understood  him,  or  had 
a  right  to  understand  him.     Such  a  statement  from  a  professional  mor- 
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alist  is  simplj  unaccountable.  Let  the  reader  UsA  the  author,  if  he 
ever  sees  this  review)  exercise  his  intuition  on  tne  following  case.  A 
poor  laborer,  seeking  a  situation  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  a  distant 
place,  asks  my  aid  to  secure  it  I  promise  aid  ;  intending  to  give  him 
a  strong  recommendation  to  my  friend.  The  laborer,  however,  counts 
on  my  giving  him  money  for  his  journey  ;  for,  he  reasons,  what  aid  is 
a  letter  if  it  cannot  be  presented  ?  Am  I  bound  to  give  him  the  money, 
which  I  cannot.afibrd,  because  he  inferred  that  I  would  do  so  ? 

But  we  close  this  unpleasant  task  of  detecting  errors  and  defects. 
There  are  many  answers  (the  form  of  the  book  being  catedietica!)  whkh 
do  not  answer  the  question  prefixed,  frequent  lack  of  system,  dreary 
repetitions,  illogical  distinctions  (as  in  separating  Benevolence  from  Uie 
Domestic  Affections),  illogical  confoundings  of  objects  really  different, 
clumsiness  and  obscurity  of  expression  eveiywhere. 

Undoubtedly  many  valuable  truths,  general  and  applied,  are  presented 
here.  Passages  on  commercial  and  industrial  justice,  on  the  guidance 
of  the  desire  of  knowledge,  on  the  duty  of  Citizenship  and  Rulership, 
are  sound,  practical,  highly  serviceable.  Still,  we  must  declare  that  the 
work,  as  a  whole,  leaves  yet  to  be  desired  a  treatise  worthy  of  the  theme 
and  of  the  social  field  which  it  attempts  to  cultivate. 

Two  pretty  and  interesting  litde  books  for  country  children  are  "The 
Butterfly  Hunters"*  and  "  Farming  for  Boys.""  The  first  is  designed  to 
awaken  in  the  young  a  greater  interest  in  the  study  of  a  delightful  branch 
of  natural  history  ;  the  second,  to  counteract  the  prevalent  disposition  to 
magnify  the  attractions  and  advantages  of  the  city  to  those  who  have  to 
make  their  way  in  life.  It  shows  how  children  may  not  only  be  thor- 
oughly interested  in  fiirm-life,  but  how  farm-life  may  be  made  the  source 
of  certain  pleasure  and  profit  to  them.  In  spite  of  the  author's  provoking 
style — made  so  by  his  habitual  use  of  "  donV  with  third  person  singu- 
lar pronouns,  and  his  frequent  leaving  of  his  naturally  good  English  for 
the  ambitious  jargon  of  the  lower  order  of  reporters — ^the  book  is  very 
interesting,  and  is  worthy  of  being  read  in  every  farmer's  family.  "  But- 
terfly Hunters"  will  suit  a  more  select,  and,  we  are  sony  to  say,  a 
smaller  circle  of  readers.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasant,  natural  style,  and 
has  sufficient  human  interest  to  relieve  the  story  of  the  depressing  effect 
of  the  long  names  that  are  freely  introduced.  The  engravings  of  butter- 
flies and  moths  are  many  and  excellent. 

The  second  number  of  "  Packard's  Monthly"*  (June)  more  than  sus- 
tains the  promise  of  the  first  Mr.  Packard  believes  that  a  magazine 
should  have  a  prominent,  definite,  controlling  idea,  and  should  faithfully 
and  conscientiously  work  up  to  it  The  titles  of  the  contributed  articles 
in  this  number  sufficiently  indicate  the  idea  that  Mr.  Packard  is  trying 
to  work  up  to  ;  and  the  names  of  the  contributors  are  evidence  that  he 
has  gone  to  work  in  the  right  way. 

'  Thx  Buttxrelt  Huntkks.     By  Hklxn  S.  Conant.     Botton  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

*  Farming  for  Bort.  By  the  Author  of  «  Ten  Acres  Enough.**  Botton  :  Ticknor  & 
Fields. 

'  Packard*!  Monthly.  New  York :  S.  S.  Packard.  $i  a  year.  Single  copiet»  15 
cents. 
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have  all  the  success  it  deserves. 

From  Miss  E.  M.  C0£,  Prm.  Kinder-Garden  Schools^  l^est  jj^h  St„  New  York. 

I  like  the  Analytical  Readers  very  much ;  the  children  are  greatly  interested  in  them,  and  my  teachers 
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Teachers,  and  all  other  persons  contemplating  a  change  of  Readers,  are  solicited  to  escamine  this  Series, 
for  which  purpose  single  sets  or  parts  of  sets  will  be  furnished  at  one-half  the  fii^owing  prices.  After  ex- 
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The  Spontaneous  growth  of  THE  ROUND  TABLE  has  been  such  that  it  will  shortly  enter  upon  its 
Eifkth  Volume  with  not  only  a  larger  subscription  list  than  it  has  had  at  any  previous  period,  but  with  a 
much  larger  one  than  has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  an  American  Journal  of  its  character ;  one  in  which  are 
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"  Thc  Round  Tablb  has  become  sach  a  weekly 
journal  as  has  been  for  a  long  time  needed  in  the 
United  States— a  ioumal  which  has  the  genius,  and 
learning,  and  brilliancy  of  the  higher  order  of  Lon- 
don weeklies,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  has  the 
spirit  and  the  instincts  of  America." — yhe  Ntva 
York  Times, 

*'We  so  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  folly 
agreeing  with  Tko  New  York  TimeSt  that  it  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  endorse  the  above. 
We  find  a  great  deal  to  difler  from  in  the  Ths  Roukd 
Tablb.  Its  principles  and  sympathies,  in  many 
respects,  are  alien  to  ours ;  but  it  is  really  the  oj^ 
literary  and  critical  weekly,  worthy  of  the  name, 
that  comes  to  our  <Mcit"^Tk4  MMUe  (A^)  ^d- 
vertiur, 

'*  Thb  Round  Tablb  has  achieved  cosmopolitan 
success.  It  is  to  the  metropolis  and  provinces  what 
Tke  Saturday  Review  is  to  London  and  Great 
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Round  Tablb  figure  weekly  in  Public  Opinio*^ 
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Boston  Post^ 
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by  all  who  have  any  taste  in  Htetature."— rA#  Pub- 
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"This  is  beyond  comparison  the  best  literary 
paper  ever  printed  in  America." — Tke  Columbia 
{7eMn)l/enad, 

"  It  is  the  best  literary  paper,  in  all  senses,  pub* 
lislied  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Sutes."— rAr 
Rkksuoud  Examiner^ 

**  It  is  the  best  exponent  of  cultivated  American 
thought  th^t  has  yet  appeared  among  the  weeklv 
press. .  It  is  a  literarv  (in  the  best  sense  of  the  term) 
and  critical  ioumal  of  which  no  Americnn  taste  neea 
be  ashamea,  and,  in  the  light  of  our  past  literary 
history,  that  is  saying  a  good  deal." — Tke  Clevelatta 
{O.)  Herald. 

'*  We  haaard  nothiQE  in  saying  that  it  is  the  best 
edited  literary  paper  of  the  day,  and  it  has  become 
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Small  Hand  thoroughly  developed.  Capitals,  Fteurea,  Punctuation,  Ladies'  copies,  Exercise  copies,  Epis- 
tolary and  Business  forma,  and  some  very  valuable  introductory  features  of  Book-keepiqg,  which  every  ixiy 
and  girl  should  learn. 

4.  I'he  books  are  about  one-fonrth  larger  than  the  usual  size  at  tlie  same  price. 
6.  The  paper  is  better  than  in  any  other  American  Copy  Book. 

6.  The  prndation  of  Copies  from  easy  to  difficult  is  more  complete. 

7.  The  Capitals  are  remarkable  for  combining  gracefulness  of  form  with  few- 
ness of  strokes,  beine  the  briefest  graceful  capitals  that  have  been  presented. 

8.  In  the  Eighth  Book,  the  student  is  tauphtlto  depend  upon  himself  by  having 

to  imite  a  portion  of  the  Copies  from  printed  matter  as  well  as  from  Script  style. 

9.  Glyphography  is  now  being  brought  into  use  in  the  reproduction  of  the  first 

four  books.  This  is  a  very  costly  process  of  engraving  not  understood  in  this  country,  and  enables  us  to 
put  two  copies  on  a  pa^,  one  at  the  top,  and  the  other  in  the  middle,  so  that  beginners  need  not  fall  into 
the  usual  habit  of  writing  on  the  bottom  of  the  page  so  much  worse  than  they  do  on  the  top,  on  account 
of  the  conv  being  so  hx  oflf. 

10.  ihe  system  being  so  completely  self-explaining,  an  ordinary  teacher  can, 

by  a  little  practice,  instruct  in  it  almost  as  well  as  a  skillful  penman. 

THE   COPY   SLIP-BOOK, 
Handsomely  bonnd,  with  elegant  copper-plate  copies  on  the  right-hand  page,  and 

hundreds  of  small  wood-cuts,  showing  right  and  wrong  forms,  on  the  leA,  together  with  great  fullness  in 
its  Business  Forms,  &c.,  comprehends  fnr  more  than  any  similar  work  for  the  price.  It  contains  a  full 
explanation  of  the  theory  of  Penmanship ;  also,  Primary  Copies,  Elements,  Capitals,  Ladies'  Styles, 
Ledger  Headinjcs,  Commercial  Forms,  etc. 

Pnce,  post-paid,  $i.    Cony  books,  30c.  each  :  sample  book  to  Teachers  at  half  price. 

The  System,  though  not  long  before  the  public,  is  already  being  triumpliantly  introduced  into  the  schools 
of  England,  as  well  as  of  America. 

THE    BABBITTONIAN    PENHOI.DER 

"  Has  advantages  over  any  in  the  market.    It  receives  pens  of  all  sizes,  holds 

them  outward  to  prevent. spattering,  and  has  both  the  English  and  famous  French  scales  of  measurement** 
ScuMtifi£  AnuricaH.  -Pnce  for  the  Silver  Holder,  post-paid,  35  cents. 

THE    BABBITTONIAN    PENS 

Have  never  been  surpassed  on  either  side  of  the  water,  and  are  prepared  by 

the  combined  wisdom  of  several  skillful  penmen.    Price  per  gross,  post-paid,  $1.25. 
THE    BABBITTONIAN    RUI«ER 

And  Paper-knife  combined,  is  of  burnishetl  German  silver,  has  two  scales  of 

measurement,  and  from  its  smoothness  is  unequalcd  for  pen  or  pencil  ruling.— Price  75  cents. 
THE    BABBITTONIAN    BLACK    INK 

Has  the  rare  quality  of  being  black  on  first  writing,  without  being  muddy,  and 

without  having  acids  in  it  to  corrode  pens. 

BABBITT'S    liEAD    PENCII«S 

Arc  warranted  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world. 

Ooillin.eil.da.tJ.OIl.S* — Among  the  multitudes  of  Reoommendatioos,  we  quote  only  the  following : 

"  The  best  arranged  and  most  scientific  system  extant," — M.  y.  Francisco^  President  0/  Bryant^  Strut- 
ton  &*  FrtMeitcc^t  Btamest  CoUere^  Hatrislmrg^  Pa. 

"  Superior  to  all  other  systems.'  —£".  B.  Rice^  0/  the  N".  1'.  Cuttom  House^/omteHy  Prof.  0/ Penman- 
\atihe  State  Hermal Scheal at  A lUny,  M  K. 

Mr.  Babbitt's  system  of  teaching  Penmanship  seemy  to  be  eminently  simple  and  practicable.'**-/^  m. 
EdMcaiioHol  Monthly.  Schemterhom  ^  Co.^  N.  K 

"  Several  American  systems,  such  as  the  Spencerian,  the  fiabbittonian,  and  Payson  Dunton  &  Scrlbner's 
hare  lately  been  republished  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  destined  to  work  a  great  reform.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  London  firms  desired,  as  they  said,  to  publish  the  best  system  of  Penmanship  in  the  worid,  and 
after  examining  works  from  all  quarters,  finally  chose  the  Babbittonian,  whidi  is,  perhaps,  the  best  explained 
system  of  the  day.  While  I  was  in  London,  I  heard  an  anecdote  from  a  teacher,  which  shows  the 
awakening  on  the  subject  that  is  taking  place  there  t  A  pupil  was  transferred  from  cme  of  the  Red  Lion 
Square  schools  to  the  Middle  Class  schools,  and  his  Penmanship  was  so  remarkable  as  to  surpass  that  of 
the  whole  of  the  1,000  pupils  in  attendance.  Upon  making  inquiries,  they  found  he  had  gained  his  skill  under 
the  Babbittonian  system,.and  they  were  so  pleased,  that  they  immediately  engB|;ed  a  centleroan  versed  in  that 
method,  who  now  spends  his  whole  time  in  teaching  it." — Corres^ndence  oHhe  Boston  Traveler. 

**  If  the  results  produced  are  anythitig  like  the  engraved  copies,  Mr.  Babbitt  and  his  system  deserve  a 
world-wide  repuution.'*--/'wA/ic  Opinion^  London^  July  16,  1S66. 


Attractive  and  Useful  Books  for  Tmhm. 

AGASSIZ'S  WORKS. 

^tctliocls  of  ©tiidy  ii\  IN'attiral  History.    By  Louis  A^assiz.    i  voT.    i6mo. 

Cloth,  lr.75. 
.  '*  Hie  knowledge  wlikrh  it  imparts  so  gracefiilly,  is  of  the  most  interestiog character,  and  it  enforced  by 
apposite  and  practical  illustration.  A  more  delightful  scientific  work  we  have  never  chanced  to  encounter ; 
and  we  therefore  cordially  commend  it  to  all  classes  of  readers.  They  will  herein  meet  Minerva,  not 
crowned  and  awful  in  icy  dignity,  but  gentle-browed  and  smiling  as  she  reaches  forth  the  golden  sheaf  of 
knowledge." — N^ew  York  Albion. 

**  Never  before  has  science  been  so  completely  popularized."— /'A//«<&^A/ii  Press.  i 

OoolOflrioal  Hlcetolies.  By  Louis  Agasslz.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  fine  Por- 
trait. X  vol.  x6mo.  Cloth,  $2.3$'  4 
"  The  topics  of  this  volume  are  such  as  to  arrest  the  attention  they  will  be  sure  to  reward,  namely  : 
'America  the  Old  World,'  'The  Silurian  Beach,*  *The  Fern  Forests  of  the  Carboniferous  Period,* 
*  Mountains  and  their  Origin,*  *  ITie  Growth  of  Continents,*  *  The  Geological  Middle  Age,'  *  The  Tertiary 
Age,  and  its  Characteristic  Animals,'  *  The  Formation  of  Glaciers.*  *  Internal  Structure  and  Progression  of 
Glaciers,'  and  '  £xtemal  Appearance  of  Glaciers.'  The  style  of  these  essays  is  clear,  the  information  sucl\ 
as  to  stimulate,  as  well  as  enlighten,  the  mind,  and  die  illustrations  serve  as  good  aids  to  the  thorough com- 
prelieusion  of  the  text," — Boston  Transcript. 

^V  •TotllTiey  In.  JlrazU.  By  Professor  and  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz.  With  eirfit  full-page 
Illustrations,  and  numerous  smaller  oiies,  from  Photographs  and  Sketches,  x  vol.  8vo.  Clotii,  I5.00 ; 
Half  Calf,  $8.00. 

"  I'he  publication  of  the  results  of  the  observations  of  the  greatest  living  naturalist,  a  man  so  eminent 
and  accurate  in  all  the  various  branches  of  natural  scieuce,  on  so  large  ana  rich  a  field  as  Brasil,  is  an 
imiwrtant  event  in  the  scientific  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  ilie  most 
charming  books  of  travel  ever  published,  and  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  all  classes.'*— -5<;j/<7« 
Traveller. 

"  The  present  volume  possesses  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  ridxness  of  its  details  concerning  the 
manners  and  customs,  social  life,  and  natural  scenery  of  Brazil,  its  animated  and  often  picturesque  narrative, 
and  the  gnicefiil  freedom  and  simplicity  of  iu  style/'—A^Mv  York  Tribmm. 

ARNOLD,  OF  RUGBY. 

Tlio  ILflfe  and.  Correspond  en  o©  of  TlioiiiaH  Arnold.  I>,  !>•, 

late  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School.    By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,    a  vols.     xzmo.    Clorti,  J3.50'. 

"  He  will  strike  those  who  study  him  more  closely  as  a  complete  character — complete  in  its  union  of 
moral  and  intellectual  gifts,  and  in  the  steady  growth  and  development  cXXso^.^^-^London  Quarterly 
Revien. 

**  It  is  worth  any  man's  while,  and  is  especially  desirable  for  every  teacher  and  preacher,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  secrets  of  Dr.  AmoM*s  power  and  success.  The  volmnas  are  largely  occupied  with  his 
fiuniliar  private  letters,  in  which  the  simplicity  and  robust  piety  of  the  roan,  as  well  as  die  tenderness  Stand 
depth  of  his  human  aifectiocis  are  best  exhibited/*— .ST/nM^^^A/  RepuhUcan. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  CRITICISMS. 

X^asays   In   Oritiolsnx.    By  Matthew  Arnold,    x  vol    i6mo.    $a.oo. 

**  There  is  nothing^  sectarian^  notliing  narrow,  nothing  exclusive  in  his  discussions.  He  gives  a  noble 
example  of  the  exercise  of  criticism,  according  to  his  own  definition  of  the  term,  as  a  disinterested  endeavor 
to  learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world." — A'^  K  Tribtuu. 

\Vheelers  dictionary  of  fiction. 

A..  T>lotlonary  or  tile  K'oted.  jVanieR  of  FI»?tlon  t   Including  also. 

Familiar  Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Eminent  Men,  etc.    By  William  A.  Wheeler.    Revised 

Edition.    X  vol.     x2mo.    ^'i-jo. 

This  Dictionary  is  a  work  of  very  great  value  and  interest  both  to  teachers  and  general  readers.    It 

explains  many  of  the  allusions  so  frequently  occurring  iu   modem  literature — the  names  of  the  Greek, 

Roman,  Norse,  and  Hindu  Mythologies ;  noted  Fictitious  Persons  and  Places,  so  interwoven  with  the  best 

recent  literature  of  England  and  America,  and  those  of  most  general  interest  in  the  literature  of  other 

modem  nations :  Nicknames  of  eminent  diaracters  in  political  and  literary  history,  and  those  applied  to 

parties  and  sects. 

GREENE'S    historical    VIEWS 
Xllstorloal  Vleisrs  of  tlio  A^merlean  licvolxitlon.    By  G.  W.  Greene. 

X  vol. '  x6nM.    $x.50w 

"  The  work  of  a  patriotic  scholar,  whose  mental  discipline  prevents  him  from  indulging  in  any  vague 
inferences.  Each  salient  topic  of  the  Revolution  is  treated  by  itself.  There  are  chapters  on  the  Laiiacs, 
the  Congress,  the  Army,  the  Diplomacy,  the  Finances,  and  the  Literature  of  the  epoch.  We  do  not  think 
any  reader  of^  insight  can  fail  to  clarify  and  emphasize  his  knowledge  of  the  Revolution  by  the  perusal  of 
these  Historical  Views. "—r*/  Nation. 

"  The  deUched  pictures  of  that  grand  movement  are  each  a  close,  accurate,  scholarly  study  of  some  par- 
ticnlar  aspect,  and  produce  a  more  clearly  defined  impression  than  any  mere  narrative  could.  — Prok. 
Jt7i>S0H  bMiTH,  in  the  Indopendtnt. 

%•  For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishere. 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Boston. 

AnH  68  Bleeder  Street,  Niio  Yorh. 


Now  is  tl:\e  Tiir\e  to  Subscribe!! 

48th  VOLUME  COMMENCES  WITH  JULT  NO. 


Itmt0t0^tat  j0ttvit»lt 


DepoUd  to  Ethnology,  Phyoiotogy,  PhrtnoioKy,  Pjydbofogy,  Sociology,  Education^ 

Artf  Literahure,  with  Mtasuru  to  Riform,  Elevate,  and  Improce 

ManhM  PkyaieaUy,  Menially,  and  Spiritually. 


Terms. ^A  new  Volume,  the  4Sth,  commenced  with  the  Tuly  number.  Published  Monthly,  in 
quarto  form,  at  $3.00  a  year  in  advance.  Sample  numbers,  sent  by  first  post,  30  cents.  Qubs  of  ten  or 
more,  |a.oo  each  per  copy,  and  an  extra  copy  to  agent.    Qeinnnen  and  Teachers  supplied  at  Qub  xates» 

Cdir*  Inclose  Stanq;»»  Cor  Blanks  and  Premium  List,  and  addreas 

S.  E.  WELLS,  Publisher,  389  Broadway,  N,  Y. 

New  and  Standard  W(^rk8. 

NEW  ni YSIOONOMnr  J  or,  Blflrns  of  Oliaraoter— As  mani- 
fested through  Temperament  and  external  forms,  and  especially  in  the  'Human  Face  Divine.  With 
more  than  1,000  illustrations.  By  S.  R.  Wells.  In  volume  of  nearly  1,000  pages,  handsomely  bound. 
Price,  in  muslin,  #5.00 ;  heavy  calf,  I&.00 ;  turkey  morocco,  gilt,  #10.00. 

'X^be  XSmpliatlo  I>laflrlott  t  or.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  a  Literal  Interiinear 
Translation,  and  a  New  Veraioo  In  English.  An  interesting  and  valuable  wtnrk.  In  plain  bindip^ 
$4t  extra  fine  $5. 

weaver's  liVorlcs  for  the  Young;  comprising  "  Hopes  and  Helps,"  "Aims  and  Aids,'*  and 
"  Ways  of  Life."    By  Rev.  G.  S.  Weaver,     i  laige  vol.    #3.00. 

nrive  l?rliloipleH  of  PliysiolOfry  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  Improve- 
ment of  Physical  and  Mental  Education.     By  AT  Combe,  M.  D.    $1.75. 

n^reatles  on  Food  and  iDlet*  with  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  Suited 
for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive  Organs ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  pri»- 
cipal  Metropolitan  and  other  Establishments  for  Paupers.  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children!  the  Sick,  etc. 
With  index  complete.    By  Jonathan  Pereira,  M.D.    Edited  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D.    1^1.75. 

Oratory— 4§laer<Ml  and  ^ee-ular  |  or,  The  Extemporaneous  Spbakbiu  In- 
cluding the  Chairman's  Guide.  By  Wm.  Pittenger,  with  an  Introduction  by  Hon.  John  A.  Binif- 
ham.  A  clear  and  succinct  Exposition  of  the  Rules  and  Methods  of  Practice  by  which  Readiness 
in  the  Expression  of  Thought  may  be  acquired,  and  an  acceptable  style,  both  in  composition  and 
gesture  obtained,    f  z.50. 

I^lfe  in  tUe  "West  |  or,  IStorles  of  tlie  Miississlppl  Valley. 
With  List  of  Land  Offices,  useful  to  all  going  West  By  N.  C.  Meeker»  Agricultoral  Editor  of  the 
AVw  Vark  TrOmnt.    I2.00. 

Olllldren— Their  Management  in  Health  and  Disease.  A  Descriptive  and  Practical  work ;  a  Guide 
for  Families  and  Physicians.    By  Joel  Shew,  M.D.    ^x.75. 

171ie  OonHtltvitlon  of  Mian  Considered  in  Relation  to  External  Objects.  By  George 
Combe.    This  is  the  only  authori2ed  American  edition.    Revised.    $1.75. 

Family    Oymnasivim..    With  numerous  Illustrations;   containing  the  most  improved 
_.u- ,- ^^ -__T  r  _  ^ :.  ^-i!_.t--_.--  «..__•_..«_! J -.r_„i  «• .•___  ._  '»- ^  Development 

and  cure  of 


Iland-Sooks.    "  How  to  Write,"  "  How  to  Talk,"  "  How  to  Behave,"  and  "  How  to  do 

Bu^ness,"  in  one  large  volume.    Indispensable,    f  2.35. 
.S^sop'is  !Fal>lef99  Elegantly  Illustrated :  new  Pictorial  Edition  ;  full  of  Beautifiil  Engtavingt  on 

tinted  paper ;  a  handsome  present.    Cloth,  gilt,  only  ^i.oa 
Pone's   X^say  €^Tt  Mian— With  Notes.    Beautifully  Illustrated.    Gilt,  bevelled  boardc^ 

Companion  vol.  to  the  above.    Best  Edition,  price  $1.00. 
Tlio     Riirlit    "Word    In    tlie     lU^lit    I»laoe,      A    Pocket  Dictionary    of 

Synonyms,  ^Technical  Terms,  Abbreviations,  Foreign  Phrases,  etc    75  cents. 

Sold  wholesale  and  relaU  by  all  Neivsmen  and  Booksellers.    Sent  by  mail, 
.     prepaid,  by  the  Publisker,  on  receipt  of  price. 

We  have  all  works  pertainine  to  that  subject  to  which  we  are  especially  devoted,  namely,  the  "  Sdenoe  oC 
Man,"  including  Phrenology,  Physiognomv,  Ethnology,  Psychology,  Phvaiology,  Anatomy,  Hygiene,  Die- 
tetics, Gymnastics,  etc  Also,  all  Standard  Works  on  PhoufKraphy,  Hydropathy,  and  the  Natural  Saenoes 
generally.     Enclose  Stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Terms  to  Agents.    Address, 

S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 

389  Broadway 9  New  York. 


{Social  Geographical  Idst.) 

Atlases,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  etc. 


C 


G. 


Adjustable  Chart  and  Map  Support,  Price  $10. 

The  cut  pretty  fhlly  ehows  the  conetniction  of 
the  tmpport.  The  standard  Is  grooTed  to  ane- 
tidn  a  movable  "Ti"  the  cross-piece  of  which 
hears  two  sliding  anns,  provided  with  hooka, 
Ibr  sustaining  the  map  or  chart.  The  Support 
is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  knob,  the  po- 
sition of  which  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line 
Arom  A.  This  knob  also  governs  a  spring  which 
holds  the  "T*^  in  place.  The  cut  shows  the  top 
raised  one  notch  and  the  arms  slightly  extended 
to  receive  the  laige  map  shown  by  the  dotted 
outlines.  It  will  as  nicely  snpport  the  largest 
map  as  the  smallest  chart,  and  is  so  stiff  and  Arm 
that  some  are  nsing  it  for  a  blackboard  support. 

The  merit  of  this  Sufpobt  cannot  be  consid- 
ered relatively,  for  there  ia  nothing  else  like  it. 
It  is  the  sole  occupant  of  the  Held ;  and  it  an- 
swers its  purpose  perfectly.  Setting  aside  its 
convenience,  it  must  commend  itself  to  every 
teacher  on  the  score  of  economy.  It  will  save 
its  cost  in  a  single  year  by  preventing  the  neces- 
sity of  subjecting  maps  to  the  soiling  incident  to 
their  exposure  on  the  walls. 

LtL  AS— COLTON'S— General,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical.    20O  Maps  and  Plans.    . 
Imperial  Folio.    Cloth,»moroccol)acks $20  00 

MITCHELL'S— New  General    99  Maps  and  Plans^  with  valuable  staUstical  tables.    Folio, 

cloth,  morocco  backs 10  00 

OF  THB  UNION,  with  aU  the  States  and  Territories.    States  colored  in  countlee— Kail- 
roads  and  principal  towns  located— Populations,  etc    8  00 

HARTS  t— WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  AND  OtJTLINB.    14  Plates  on  seven  boards.    The 

Set  in  portfolio,  with  hand-book    18  60 

POLITICAL  AND  OUTUNK    For  Common  Schools.    8  in  series,  on  muslin 10  00 


I.OBES  x-"FRANKLIN.' 

Quadrant  extra. 


Terrestrial  or  Celestial,  separate,  at  half  price  "  per  pair,"  and 


5  In.  Terrestrial,  plain  stand,  new  map each   8  00 

6  in.  wood,  seml-nume  (no  quadrant)  per  pair  10  00 

6  in.  wood  (foil)  frame       do  '         ' 


G 


Min.  wood,  semi-frame,  ^vith  quadrant    do 

10  in.  wood  frame  do  

10  in.  bronze,  pedestal  frame  do  (case  and  packing,  Me^  globe  extra,  $i).... 

12  in.  wood  frame  do  «. 

If  in.  low  bronze  frame        do  

15  in.  bronze  pedestal  frame  do  (case  and  packing,  each  globe  extra,  $S) . . . . 

16  in.  wood  frame  do  do  do  do 
16  in.  bronze  pedestal  frame  do  do  do  do 
80  in.  Terrestrial,  quadrant  and  compass,  on  mahogany  frame,  with  casters  (case  and 

]>acklng  $9  extra) 


do 

18  00 

do 

S5  00 

do 

86  00 

do 

42  00 

do 

45  00 

do 

60  00 

do 

75  00 

do 

80  00 

do 

126  00 

do     275  00 


I.OBB9  s— PERC£'S  MAGNETIC,  Terrestrial,  each- 
Sin,  plain  stand $6  00       19  In.  plain  stand  (packing  and  case,  $1)....  SO  00 

6  in.  semi-meridian 8  00        19  in.  semi-merldlan        do  do     —  35  00 

7  in.  plain  stand 12  00        19  in.  foil  merldUn  do  do     ....8600 

7  in.  semi-meridian 15  00       19  In.  complete,  highistand,  hour  drde,  etc.  75  00 

19  Mofinetle  Ofd^ctf^  reprcsentlog  the  Races,  Animals,  Ships,  Light-houses,  etc^/ree  with  each  Globe. 


s 


M 


Atlases,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  t&c. — Continued, 

tiATB    GLOBKS.     Invalaable  in  ''Object  Tbachino/'  Matuexatical  Oeoorapht,  &c. 

No.  1.— On  handle,  very  convenient,  %\w»  4  in.  diameter $1  50 

3.— Brass  meridian,  wood  fhtrne,          6  in.       do 5  00 

8.—          do.                    do.                  9  In.       do 9  00 

A.—         do,            bronzed  Ihona,    1ft  in.       da 15  410 

6.—          do.                   do.                15  in.       do 90  00 

0.— High  bronzed  frame,  with  castors,  18  in.       do 30  00 


AP  OF  AHKBICA.    Our  whole  CoontnT.  lar;^  scale,  73  in.  x  80 $1S  00 

Unitzd  States  of  Amxuca,  from  Ocean  to  Ocean,  SI  In.  x  87 8  00 

Jr  HT8I€AVi    Al«]>  POLinCAIi.     OCYOT'S  NEW  WALL-MAPS. 

No.  l.-PRIMABY8BIttB8-o&Jioslln,  in  Portfolio.    Soldinscts $18  00 


United  States  in  sections size  48  in,  x  AO 

Hemispheres  do.  86  in.  x  48 

North  America       do.  94  in.  x  86 

Sonth  America        do.  S4  In.  x  86 

Centnd  Siirope      do.  a4fai.x86 


Europe a4in.xa6 

Asia 94  in.  X  SIS 

Africa '. ^in.x86 

Occanica • »lin.x86 

World  (Uercator's  PlroJ.) 94  in.  x  80 


Ho.  S«— INTBBMEDIAUK  8BBI1SS,  tm.  Cloth  hnd  Rollers,  sold  singly  or  in  sets. 


United  States. . .  .size  48  in.  x  60  ^00 

Hemispheres  60  !n.  x  78 T  60 

North  America  48  in.  x  CO 4  60 

Sonth  America  4l6ln.  xGO 8  60 


Europe size  48in.x60 $4  60 

AKia  48in.xfi0 6  00 

Africa  48in.x60 4  60 

Oceanica  48iu.x60 6  00 


No.  3.— LAKOE  SERIES,  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  sold  singly  or  in  sets. 

The  World,  Meicfltor*s  Projection— stee  T»  in.  x  190 $19  00 


I  nt ted  States.... size  72 in. x 96 $H  00 

North  America  f50!n.x79 6  60 

SouthAmerlca  OUlu.x.79 6  60 

Central  Europo  72  in.  x  96 8  60 

Key  to  Ouyot'a  Maps 


Eorope size  Tlin.x90 $8  OO 

Asia  72in.x9C 10  00 

Africa  69in.x79 6  60 

Oceanica  4Sin.x60 5  00 

1  OO 


NO!.  4.— CLASSICAL,  on  Cloth  ond  RoHen.    Bomak  Ehfibb,  79  in.  x  84 $16  00 

AnciKNT  tiRi(BCB  (including  CI tr  of  Athens)  73  in.  x  84 15  00 

Italia,  inclnding  Map  ofCity  of  Ancient  Rome,  79  in.  x  84 .* 15  00 


0 


II 


UTItfUf  E  MAPS.    Coltoe'a,  14  sheets  on  boards,  in  portfolio,  and  Key $15  00 

Cornell's,  13  maps  on  mnslln,  in  portfolio,  and  Key 90  00 

MiTCHBLL^s,  18  maps  on  muslin,  in  portfolio,  and  Key 90  00 

Pelton's,  72  in.  x  85,  on  cloth  and  rollers.    Complete  set 85  00 

do.  do.         on  heavy  paper.  do 15  00 

Key  to  Pelton's  OuUine  Kaps 75 

I8TOBICA  li.    Klf  pert's  large  Moral  Maps  of  Ancient  History. 

Roman  Empire,  67  in.  x  103 $15  00 

Ancient  Italy,  7*2  in.  X  80 •. 15  00 

Ancisnt  Gkbbcb,  70  in.  x  84 15  00 

World,  at  tirae  of  Persian  and  Macedonian  Empire,  48  in.  x  96 .'.  15  00 

Tux  Emvxboks  OF  Rome,  88  iBL  x  45  (all  on  Cloth  and  BoUersh 10  00 

O1BI4E   MAP.    Map  of  the  I^ndit  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    74in.  x59 $S  00 

Area  embraced  indudes  both  New  Tet^taoient  and  Old  Testament  conatries,  takHw  in  Jiooate  on  the 
West,  Eg:ypt  on  the  South,  and  the  month  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  East.  I/ctterlng  u  bold  and  easily 
read  tram  every  part  of  a  cIa8(»>room'.  It  |>ivi>6  fthcicnC  and  modem  names  of  towns,  rivers,  mountains, 
etc.  Routes  of  St.  Paul  In  his  missionary  fours  arc  plainly  indicated  by  distinct  colored  Uhei.  All 
missionary  stations  are  shown  by  spots  of  color,  thus  adding  a  very  interesting  featnre. 


M 


iSCBI^I^ANEOUS. 

Apia's  Oco^rraphical  Dra vIpr  Book ........^. $t00 

Apgar's  Map  Drawing  Cards.    CompljL*t.e  act,  in  envelope 15 

_,         do SuperlQC  ftiialUy 80 

Guyot's  E.qrelfa  SUtcd  Map  Dwvuig  .C^rde.    Complete  sot,  in  portfolio 1  60 

Paper  Mi^p  Drawing  Cards.                             do.             do 50 

OeogTBphlcal  Definitions.    Illustrated,  on  chart,  84  in.  x  44 4  00 

GeoRraphcal  Cards  (^U  sheets  on  hoards).  24.in.  x  81 6  00 

■    Geographical  Dictionary :  LlppincoU's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World 10  00 

Historical  Chart  (I^man's),  and  Key 8  00 

Streamof  Time,  or  Chart  of  Universal  Ills tory,  32  in.  x  43 8  60 

.  EXT-BOOK9  ON   GEOORAPnY)  ^'  ^^^  kinds,  supplied  AT  the  PuBLismoia'  whole 

BALE  ratsb.    Sent  by'Maif;'pb'^thgd  prepaid,  at  retail  prices. 
01^  lUuttraUd  Catalogue  tent  on  cgaplication. 

J.  W.  Schermerharn  &  Gampany, 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  School  Merchandise, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York 


Professors  Fowler  and  J^arcKs  Series  of 
EJVGLISH  GRAMMARS, 


THE  l^GLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  ANP  FORMS.  With  a  History  of  itt 
Ori^n  and  DeToIopmeiit,  and  a  full  Gramniar.  Designed  for  Colleges,  advanced  Students, 
and  Libraries.  By  William  C.  Fowlbb,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  C!ol- 
lege.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  8vo,  Qoth,  $2  50;  Sheep  extra,  (3  00 ;  Half  Morocco, 
$4  75. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  History  of  its 
Origin  and  Development.  Abridged  from  the  Octavo  Edition.  Designed  for  General  Use 
in  Schools  and  Families.  To  which  is  added  March's  Method  of  Phihiogioiil  Study  of  the 
English  Language.     12mo,'  Sheep,  $1  75.  , 

COMMON  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  Eas^  Lessons  in  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Abridged  from 
the  Octavo  Edition  of '*The  English  £angaage  in  its  Elements  and  Forms."  Prepared  for 
General  Use  in  Common  Schools.  A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with  the  Addition  of  Exercises 
for  Yonng  Pupils.     16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

MARCH'S  METHOD  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  STUDY.  Method  of  Philological  Stndy  of  the 
English  Langnage.  Bv  Francis  A.  Maboh,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafryette  College.    1 2mo,  Cloth,  75  cents ;  Paper,  60  cents. 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  By  Fhancis  A. 
Mabcu.     8vo.    (In  Press,) 

The  foregoing  Sxarxs  or  Ekolisb  Gbamxabs  has  received  such  satlsfiictory  testimonials  from  eminent  Teach- 
ers and  Scbolars  in  oar  coontry  that  the  Author  and  PubUshers  have  been  encouraged  to  make  certain  addi- 
tiana  to  each  member  of  the  series.  These  several  additions,  taken  separately,  make  each  grammar  better 
adapted  to  the  speciflc  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  prepared,  and,  taken  collectively,  make  the  whole 
aeries  better  adapted  to  the  edudatlonal  wants  of  the  pablic  They  are  intanded  to  lit  these  grammars  fbr 
hand-books  of  continual  use  in  reading  and  studying  the  master-pieces  of  English  literature,  and  in  speaking 
and  writing  the  English  language  in  common  life. 


THE  ONLY  PBOaRESSIVE  AND  GRADED  SERIES  ON 
THE  NATURAL  SCIENOES. 

By  DR.  WORTHINGTON  HOOKER, 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  Tale  CoUege. 

THE  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.  For  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schook;  intended  to 
aid  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  training  Children  in  the  Oheervation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts. 
Fart  I.  Plamts  ;  Part  II.  Animals  ;  Part  III.  Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  &c.  Illustrated 
by  Engravings.  The  Three  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to,  Cloth,  $2  00  \  Sepa- 
rately, Cloth,  90  cents  each. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  BluBtrated  by  En- 
gravings.    Square  4to,  Cloth,  90  cents.  * 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  lUnstrate^  by  nearly  800  En- 
gravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  FamUy,  Part  I)  Dlttstrated  by 
nearly  800  Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

CHEMISTRY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  II.)  Hlnstrated  by  nmnerons  Engrav- 
ings.    12mo,  Cloth,.$l  50. 

MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  m.)  Hlustnted 
by  numerous  Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

These  Text-Books  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  during  the  several  vears  in  which  they  have  been  before  the 
public,  have  been  thorouffhly  tested  in  some  of  the  oest  schools  In  the  country,  with  the  most  happy  and 
aatlsfiuitory  results.  By  them  It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  school-children  are  never  too  young  to  be 
Interested  and  benefited  by  lessons  In  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  that  the  main  obstacle  which  hss  heretofore 
prevented  an  acquirement  of  such  information  has  been  the  lack  of  suitably  prepared  books.  Dr.  Hooker  has 
|hUy  supplied  this  need  by  prefacing  his  higher  books,  suitable  for  high  schools  and  academies,  with  several 
elementfUT  works,  the  matter  of  which  is  Ailly  within  the  comprehensioB  of  children  six  or  eight  years  of  age, 
and  is,  in  common  with  that  of  the  higher  books,  given  in  such  an  attractive  and  entertaining  manner  as  "' 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AND  UTIN  BOOKS. 


L 

___  Now  Reoih, 

PRINCIPIA  LATDfA,  Pabt  I 

A  FIBST  LATIN  COURSE,  comprehending  Gnunmar,  Delectus,  and  ExerciM  Book,  with 
Vocabnhries.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Aatfaor  of  the  *'  History  of  Greece,"  and  Editor 
of  a ' '  Claisical  Dictionary, "  and  the  *  *  DhctionaiT  of  Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities, "  &c  Re- 
vised by  Hbnbt  Drislsr,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  JLatin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  Editor 
of  *'Liddell  and  Scotfs  Greek  Leadcon,"  and  '*  Yonge*s  English-Greek  Lexicon."  12mo, 
Flexible  Cloth,  75  cents. 

It  is  tiie  Tenr  book  needed  for  my  school,  snd  de-  I  hmrt  taught  Latin  for  ten  years,  bat  never  with  so 

sired  in  vsin  for  many  years.    I  studied  Latin  and  moch  saccess  to  my  clsss  and  ease  to  myself  as  when 

Qxttik  with  similar  books  when  a  boy  in  France  and  I  need  the  "  Princlpla  Lstina.*'— iVa^Msor  J.  C.  Loira, 

Swltitffamd,  snd  I  tnoui  all  their  worth.  WmMi  Aeadtmy,  N.  Y. 

I  thmk  Dr.  Drlsler's  additions  and  alterations  most  It  nolds  between  its  two  lids  every  thing  which  the 

▼sloshle.— i^q/iwsor  Bun  CBaauaa.  leaner  needs  fat  the  time.— TAt  iMOmon. 

n. 

JuBt  BeadM, 

PRINC3IPIA  LATINA,  Part  H 

A  FIBST  LATIN  READING  BOOK,  containing  an  Epitome  of  Cttsar^s  Gallic  Wan,  and 
L*Homond*s  Lives  of  Distinguished  Romans.  With  a  short  Introduction  to  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, Notes,  and  a  Dictionary.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D. ;  and  Hbnrt  Duslbe,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  Yoiic,  Ac.     12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  25. 

and  Grecian  History  of  Jacobs  and  his  foUowera-^fVo- 
/«M0r  W.  J.  BoLrs,  Hiah  School,  Cambridge^  Mam. 

It  seems  to  me  exactly  adapted  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  elementary  exercises  oommonlytakea 
with  the  first  study  of  etymolo|nr  and  the  consecutive 
reading  of  Latin  anthors.~iVqreaaor  Auisbt  C.  Fia- 
Kxxs,  High  Schooli  Lamrmee,  Mam. 


I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  in  its  tact  it  Is 
much  the  best  Latin  Reader  yet  published  in  this  ooon- 
try,  while  in  its  notes,  vocabulary,  Ac,  it  is  certainly 
inferior  to  no  previous  book  of  the  Idnd.  ....  The 
abridged  and  simplified  Gesaar  la  Just  the  thlnf  to  pre- 
pare tne  way  for  the  unabridged  CisMr,  and  the  viri 
MomtB  Is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Soman  History 

m. 

In  Press: 

PRDTCIPIA  LATEST  A,  Part  m.     A  Manual  of  Latin  Composition,  Prose 
and  Verse. 

IV. 
In  Press: 

FKINCIPIA  6It.£CA,  Past  I    Declension  and  Conjugation.    With  Read- 
ing  Lessons  and  Exercises. 

V. 
In  Press: 

PBINCIPIA  GR^CA^Pabt  H.    Elements  of  S^tax.    With  Reading  Les- 
sons from  Xenophon,  and  Exercises. 


We  would  invite  the  attention  of  Officers  of  Schools  and  Academies  to  our 

STUDENT'S  HISTORIES. 

STDDEITPS  HUME, ."  .    .    ...789  pages. 

GBBBBON, .677      " 

"  FRANCE, 730      " 

SMITH'S  GREECE, 704      « 

LmDELL'S  ROME, 678      " 

Price  per  Volume,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Sheep,  t2  50. 


While  embracing  the  last  results  of  the  profoundest 
historical  researches  of  an  age  in  which  this  whole 
field  has  been  explored  with  a  minute  accuracy  never 
before  dreamed  ot,  they  are  yet  brought  within  a  com- 
pass suited  to  the  wants  of  the  general  student,  who 
needs,  and.  If  possible,  must  have,  the  golden  lessons 
of  these  twenty-flve  centuries,  and  yet  can  not  get  time 
to  get  them  out  of  the  mine.  Every  volume  In  the 
sems  is  fhrniahed  with  a  copious  Index,  and  is  rich  In 
Ulnstrations— maps,  plana,  engTaving8---lnfierted  not 
'*~~  Show,  but  for  use,  and  drawn  from  the  most  an- 


cydonodic  plan  of  the  Student*s  Histories  are  thus 
equsijy  adnurable.  The  finish  ot  the  details  suits  the 
magniflcence  of  the  outline.— Pl»rt2and  DaOy  Prms, 

Tney  are  most  fit  for  use  in  the  higher  classes  of 
good  schools.  Bven  the  mature  schomr  may  be  glad 
to  have  on  his  shelves  these  elegant  manuals,  from 
which  he  can  at  a  gUmoe  refresh  his  memonr  as  to  a 
name  or  a  date.  And  he  will  not  use  them  for  refer- 
ence alone ;  he  will  assuredly  be  tempted  to  read  them 
for  the  clearness  of  statement  and  the  Just  proportion 
with  which  there  is  traced  in  each  of  them  the  stoxy 


A  TREATISE  ON  METEOROLOaY. 

Bt  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author  of 
**A  Course  of  Mathematics." 

PBIOB  $2  00. 

This  volume  has  been  for  several  years  in  preparation,  and  is  designed  to 
give  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  principle^  of  the  science.  It  treats  of 
the  constitution  and  weight  of  the  air ;  of  its  temperature  and  moisture  ;  of 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere ;  of  the  precipitation  of  vapor  in  the  form 
of  dew,  hoar-frost,  fog,  cloud,  rain,  snow,  and  hail ;  of  the  laws  of  storms,  in- 
cluding tornadoes  and  water-spoutB ;  of  atmospheric  electricity,  thunder- 
stormy,  and  the  Polar  Aurora ;  of  the  rainbow,  mirage,  coronse,  and  hales ; 
as  als()  shooting  stars  and  aerolites.  • 

This  volume  is  designed  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  colleges  and  high  schools. 


DR.  LOOMIS'S  WORKS. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  AEITHMETIC.  Designed  for  CMdreii.  16mo, 
166  pages,  Half  Sheep,  40  cents. 

A  TEEATISE  ON  AEITHMETIC,  Theoretical  and  PracticaL  Twelfth 
Edition.    12mo,  852  pages.  Sheep,  $1  25. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA  Designed  for  tlie  Use  of  B^innera. 
Twenl^^rizth  Edition.    12mo,  281  pages.  Sheep,  $1  25. 

A  TEEATISE  ON  ALGEBEA    Eevised  and  Printed  from  New  Platea. 
8vo,  384  pages,  Sheep.     {In  Press ) 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETEY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS.    Thirty-firat 
Edition.    8to,  234  pages,  Sheep,  $1  50. 

TEIGONOMETEY  AND  TABLES.  Twenty-eirfith  Edition.  8vo,  36# 
mges,  Sheep,  $2  00.  The  Trigotwmetry  and  Tables  bound  separately. 
The  I'Tigonometry,  f^l  50 ;  Tables,  $1  60. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETEY,  and  of  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  Twenty-second  Edition.  8vo,  278  pages, 
Sheep,  $2  00.  ^ 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Designed  for  Academies 
and  High  Schools.    Eighth  Edition.    12mo,  350  pages.  Sheep,  $1  50. 

A- TEEATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  388  pages, 
Sheep,  $2  00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PEACTICAL  ASTEONOMY.  With  a  Collec- 
tion of  Astronomical  Tables:  Eightii  Edition.  8vo,  497  pages,  Sheep, 
$2  00. 

RECENT  PEOGEESS  OF  ASTEONOMY,  especiaUy  in  the  United 
States.    Eevised  Edition.    12mo,  396  pages,  Cloth,  $1  50.      . 


KNAPFS  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  aid  FRENCH  READIN&BOOK 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language :  containing  a  Grammar,  Exer- 
cises, Beading  Lessons,  and  a  complete  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  By 
William  L  Knapp,  M.  A*,  Author  of  "A  French  Reading-Boot"  12mo, 
Half  Leather,  tl  76. 

FRENCH  READING-BOOK 

CHRESTOMATHIE  FRAN^AISE:  Containing,!  Selections  from  the  best 
French  Writers,  with  copious  References  to  the  Author's  French  Grammar. 
n.  The  Master-pieces  of  Moli^re,  Racine,  Boileau,  and  Voltaire ;  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  By  Wiluam  L  Kkapp, 
M.  A    1 2mo,  Half  Leather,  $1  75. 

There  is  an  opinion  existing  in  the  minds  of  American  educators  that  a  Frenchman,  a  Gennan, 
or  an  Italian  is  the  best  man  to  teach  his  own  langnage.  So  he  would  be  to  people  of  his  owil 
language,  but  not  otherwise.  No  one  can  meet  the  difficulties  of  an  American  learner  of  a  foreign 
tongue  so  well  as  an  American  who  has  been  through  it  himself,  and  has  gained  a  complete  sch^- 
lurship.  Such  an  one  ij  the  author  of  our  French  Grammar  and  Keader,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  Uie  use  of  his  series  is  full  and  convincing  proof  that  he  has  anticipated,  with  unusual  dex- 
terity, the  difficulties  of  a  learner. 


FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS. 


L  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS.     16mo,  40  cents. 

n  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  SLATE,     16mo,  60  cwita. 
m.  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    {In  Press) 
IV.  COMMON-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.     {In  Press.) 

V.  Academic  arithmetic,     {in  B^eparaUon.) 


Rrst  Lessons  in  Numbers,  in  the  Natural  Order.  First,  VisiNe  Ol^ects ; 
Second,  Concrete  Numbers;  Third,  Abstmct  Numbers.  By  John  H. 
Fbenoh,  LL.D.    Handsomely  Illustrated.     16mo,  40  cents. 

Thifl  little  book  of  120  pages  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections,  embracing  the  snbjects  of  Counting, 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division ;  the  Fractional  Parts  of  Numbei^,  Halves, 
Thirds,  and  Fourths  ^  Tables  of  the  Denomination  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  in  common 
ose ;  the  Tables  of  Combinations,  arranged  upon  a  new  plan  ;  and  a  manual  of  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  Teachers. 

Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  based 
upon  Principles  established  by  Induction.     By  Johk  H.  Fbench,  LL.D. 
'        Handsomely  Illustrated.    16mo,  50  cents. 

The  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially  for  beginners  in  Written  Arithmetic,  is  twofold, 
viz. :  1st.  To  give  t«  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Numbers, 
by  basing  all  Methods  of  Operation  upon  Principles;  and,  2d.  To  give  them  as  much  knowledgie 
as  possible  of  the  business  afifairs  of  life,  by  the  introduction  of  business  transactions  stated  in  cor- 
rect business  language. 

The  plan  of  the  work  differs,  in  most  of  its  essential  points,  from  that  of  other  works  of  a  Ilka 
grade.  To  these  points  of  difference — and  it  is  confidently  believed  of  superiorly — ^the  attention 
of  parents  and  teachers  is  particularly  invited. 

~     othat  books  of  tiU  wriiu  voVX  eontain  numy  new  and  vaUuabU  faUuret  that  trttt  ttpeekMy  wmmnUL 
thMn  to  ths  vraeUeal  wantB  of  Vu  ooa. 
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HABPER'S  SCHOOL  and  FABIXLY  SLATE, 

^W^ITH   -A-CCOMSP-AJPrXTN-Q-   CJLRD&, 

For  Exercises  in  WxiUng,  Printings  Drawing,  and  Fignres.    Slates,  with  a  ftill 
Set  of  Cards  acoompanying  each.  Mine  Dollars  per  Dosen. 

No  other  one  appliance  for  school  use  possesses  so  many  valuable  features  as 
the  School  and  Family  Slate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements : 

Writing-  Lessons. — ^The  Cards  contain  twenty-six  full-line  copies  for  writing, 
and  these  are  systematic  and  progressive.  On  the  first  six  cards  are  fourteen 
copies  in  writing,  and  in  copying  these  the  child  learns  the  forms  and  proportions 
of  all  the  small  letters  of  die  alphabet ;  while  in  writing  the  twelve  copies  con- 
tained on  the  last  six  Cards  he  learns  to  write  all  the  capitals.  As  all  these  cop- 
ies may  be  written  any  desired  number  of  times  dpon  theSlate,  the  writing-lessons 
alone  are  worth  more  than  the  whole  price  of  the  Slate. 

Printing  Lessons. — In  most  primary  schools  children  are  taught  to  print  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  leamftig  to  read  and  spell.  These  Cards  contain  twelve 
full  lines  of  lessons  in  printing,  the.  lessons  consisting  of  over  fifty  familiar  words, 
and  embracing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  small  letters  and  capitals.  In 
copying  these  printing  lessons  children  not  only  learn  the  forms  of  all  the  Roman 
letters,  but  they  also  learn  to  spell  aijd  read  over  fifty  familiai:  words — ^more  than 
one  fourth  as  many  as  are  contained  in  most  of  the  primers  used  in  schools. 

Drawing«Lessons. — ^The  desire  to  make  pictures  is  universal  among  children. 
The  drawing  lessons  on  the  Cards  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to  pro- 
gressive development  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  first  eight  cards  contain 
thirty-nine  simple  progressive  lessons  in  isometric  outline  drawing,  and  the  last 
four  Cards  contain  twenty-six  lessons  in  rectangular  drawing,  making  in  all  sixty- 
five  drawing  lessons — a  number  sufficient  to  interest  a  child  and  occupy  his  leisure 
half-hours  for  many  months. 

Arithmetical  Exercises. — ^The  Cards  contain  sfarty  exercises  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  figures  are  clear  and  distinct,  and 
while  the  child  is  performing  the  exercises  he  is  also  learning  to  make  good 
(t^es,  and  to  place  his  work  in  proper  form  on  his  slate. 


HARPER'S  WRITING-BOOKS. 

combining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons.  In  Ten 
Numbers.  The  first  five  Numbers  now  ready.  Price  per  dozen,  Two  Dollars. 
Liberal  terms  for  introduction.     Send  for  specimen  sheet 

Teachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and  that 
exercises  in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand-writing,  and  vice  versa.  Drawing 
has  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable  books  could 
be  obtained,  and  few  teachers  are  competent,  without  a  book,  to  give  instruction 
in  the  art. 

This  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired  and 
rapidly  written.  The  "  helps"  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  simple  and 
valuable,  and  the  system  is  ^hat  its  name  indicates,  "  symmetrical"— every  letter 
being  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  and  of  unvarying  pjoportions. 

The  drawing  lessons  commence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as  the 
main  lines  of  the  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight  and  curved 
lines,  geometrical  forms,  architecture,  foliage,  perspective,  figures  of  animals,  per- 
sons, etc.  Rules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the  covers  of  each  book,  making 
g^  Number  complete  in  itself. 


•WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SERIES  OF 
READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


Primaiy  Speller, 

,!2pt* 

,   66  cuts,  to  15. 

Larger 

168     •• 

86    "          86. 

Primer                  (First      Book  of  Reading  Series),    48     *' 

107    *»          26. 

First  Reader           (Second      * 

t              i(          ( 

84     " 

182    *»          40. 

Second  Reader        CThird        * 
Int.  Third  Reader   (Fourth      * 

t              «i          i 

*        164      " 

100    "          60. 

(              tt          t 

216      " 

77    "          80. 

Third  Reader          (Fiftii         * 

(                       n                t 

*        264      " 

142    "          90. 

Int  Fourth  Reader  (Sixth        * 

i                            It                     4 

'        812      " 

65    "      1  10. 

Fourth  Reader        (Seventh     * 

1                            <t                    i 

'        860      " 

164    **      1  86. 

Fifth  Reader           (Eighth      ' 

t                            U                     i 

*        640  '  " 

208    "      1  80. 

These  Readers,  idthough  first  published  only  seven  years  ago,  have  proved  to  the  satis&etion  of 
prominent  educators  that  Skill  in  Readixo  and  a>  knowledge  of  the  Natdbal  Sciences  can  be 
acquired  at  the  same  time. 

They  have  already  been  offidally  adopted  by  the  following  States,  viz. :  Indiana,  Kansas,  Cal- 
IFOBNIA,  Nevada,  and  IiIartland.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  have  recently 
readopted  Willson's  Readers  for  a  period  of  four  years.  They  have  also  been  officially  recom- 
mended in  Oreqon,  Washinqton  I^rritort,  and  Utah. 

Hon.  John  Swett,  State  Superintendent  of  Califamia,  says :  ''Willson's  Readers  and  Spellers 
,have  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those 
who  fiiYored  their  adoption.  A  greft  miyoTity  of  the  teachers  are  fally  satisfied  that  Willson's 
Readers  mark  a  new  era  in  common-school  instruction.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  perceptions, 
unbiased  by  prejudices,  often  lead  to  the  very  best  conclusions,  these  Readers  have  been  hailed  with 
universal  delight" 

The  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  State  Superintendent  o^Kanses,  says :  ''  Considering  die  amount 
of  reading  matter,  iUnstrations,  paper,  and  stylo  of  binding,  they  are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant" 

The  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Maryland,  says : 
,  *'  My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teaching  Natural  History  than  for  elo- 
cutionary reading  has  been  removed,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that, 
while  making  good  elocutionists,  valuable  information  is  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  use  of  this 


The  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  State  of  Maine,  says :  ''Who- 
ever uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  tUs  author  will  find  them  among  the  most  valoable 
auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  education.    Their  various  merits  entitle  them  to  a  wide  circulation." 

The  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Connecticut,  says : 
"These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  av<rid  the  objections  which  have  before 
been  raised  to  '  Scientific  Readers, 'and  to  combine  aU  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instruction 
in  Bea^ng,  and  in  theprindples  o/Elocutionj  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science." 

In  the  Ward  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  they  are  laigely  introduced,  and  where, 
owing  to  the  use  of  all  other  prominent  series  at  the  same  time,  their  comparative  elocntionaiy 
merits  are  most  thoroughly  tested,  Mr.  Henrt  Kiddle,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  says : 
"  I  have  uniformly  found  the  classes  using  Willson's  Readers  as  expert  and  proficient  in  the  art 
of  reading  as  any  Lam  required  to  examine. ''  • 


A  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  CHARTS, 

COLOBED.    TWENTY-TWO  IN  NUMBER 


Theie  Charts  are  deBigned,  in  connectioii  with  the  accompanying  Makuai*  ov  iNSTRUcnon  ht 
Marcius  Willaon,  and  the  **  Primary  Object  Lessons"  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  to  famish  the  teacher  with 
the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  application  of  a  true  system  of  Elementary  Instmction.  In  the 
six  Reading  Charts  the  type  is  snt&ciently  laige  to  be  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  When 
monnted,  two  are  on  a  card  of  the  size  of  each  chart,  about  22  by  80  inches.  They  are  sent  by 
mail,  in  shuUt  *t  the  prices  named : 

Inl 

Na  T*  EteaMBtanr:  Bizty  flloitiAted  Wordt 86  e 

Nail,  neadiag:  Flnt  Lmmos. 85fl 

No.  III.  RMdIsg:  Seeood  LeMOoa. S6c 

No.  IV.  Sealing:  Third  Lcnona 85c 

NoiV.  ItoMlUigi  FoorthLoMooi 85oaiita. 

Na  VI.  RMdlag:  Fifth  LeMou BSoenta 


(eema  \  ^{^ 
9125. 
91 «. 


Na  Vn.  E1«mentai7  Soimdi 86  cenU. 

NaVIII.  Pbooie  »pdUng aScwu. 

NalX.  WrltincGhAit 85Mnta. 

Na  X.  DrawlDg  and  PanpeMlre 16  eenta. 

Na  XI.  Llnai  »nd  Mcaaorsi RSoanla. 

NaXILFonnsMMlSoUda S5c 


91S0w 
91 ». 
91  «^ 


Na  Xm.  FamOiar  Colon, 


Mt  of  Hand  Color-Oania. 
Oolofl... 


tpMilad  hj  a  duplicate 


NaXIV.  Chromatie  Seals  of 


9160 
91  SO 

Na XV.  ABhaala.    Eeooonkal  UsM OOwnta. 

NaXVI.  Claarilteatlon  of  Animala OOoeDta. 

NaXVIL  Blrda    Their C1a«ifleatioii OOcenta. 

LNaXVIIL  RepUlca  and  Flahaa OOeenta 

NaXIX.  Botanteal  Fonna, Aa OOeenta. 

Na  XX.  Claaaf flentloo  of  Flanfta OQ  centa. 

N0.XXI.  Fjoonomlcal  Ums  o( Flanfta 00  oonta. 

Na  XXn.  EooDomical  Uaea»  oooUniwd 00  oaata^ 

Frlflc  of  Um  satire  Set,  In  Shasta 91ITO. 

"       ^       "       »*    Mounted 1800. 

**       ♦*       •*       *»    AtlaaFona 9000. 

Calklaa**  PHmaryOMMt  LeMooa 9I  60. 

WnkoB*t  Mannal  of  Otileet  TBodiiog 1  60. 
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This  Is  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  series  of 
School  Charfei  published  in  this  conntiy.— JToaaaeAw- 
tetts  Tueher, 

Send  for  these  Charts,  sad  um  them.  If  yon  do.  our 
word  for  it,  yon  will  bleas  us  for  penning  uses  linea. 
^JihodB  Tdttnd  Sehoolmtuter. 

These  are  the  most  sttractlTO  and  beoutifhl  School 
Charts  erer  pubUshed.->Jfains  Tuaeher, 

A  school-room  with  these  twenty-two  Chsrts  sus- 
pended on  its  walls  Is  couTerted  from  what  Is  too  often 


a  prison  of  dreariness  to  a  picturMrallerr  of  childish 
deHKhts.-^rfMfiamiSe*oo{Jo«rfuiL 

These  Charts  ars  admirable  In  design,  ftill  In  details, 
and  yet  happily  condensed,  and  mostbeautifkil  in  exe- 
cution. Their  publication  marks  an  important  st^ 
in  the  progress  of  ol^ect  teaching  in  this  country.— 
Bev.  B.  O.  IVoBTHBOP,  Sterttaty  Zf  dmiMctfout.ilpanl 

These  Charfei  surpass  my  highest  expectattons.— D. 
FaAvxuii  WxLLS,  mU  8itptrnU$n4$iU  qflowtL 


FOR  SELF-TRAINING  IN  THE  SOUNDS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

By  K  a.  calkins, 

Assistant  Supenntendeni  of  Schools^  New  York  City, 


The  Set  comprises  Twelve  Charts,  size  18  by  28  inches,  xnonnted  on  a  single  roller.  Price 
$3  00  per  Set,  sent  by  mail.  The  Charts  are  pinted  on  bleached  manilla  paper,  which  for  dmm- 
bility  is  second  only  to  parchment.  They  combme  simplicity  of  arrangement,  convenience  of  form, 
cheapness,  and  durabilitv.in  a  greater  degree  than  any  Sound  Charts  before- offered  to  the  public. 

In  our  country,  which  has  become  the  adopted  home  of  people  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  systematic  course  of  training  in  the  correct  sounds  of  onr 
language.  Our  pubUc  schools  contain  pupils  whose  mother  tongues  represent  all  nations ;  and  in 
these  instttntions  all  are  to  be  assimilated — Americanized.  The  ordinary  lessons  of  school  in 
reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  even  of  grammar,  do  not  supply  the  needed  training 
of  the  -vocal  organs  to  give  £o8e  habits  in  speaking  our  language  which  ought  to  be  fbrmed  by 
children  while  at  school. 

.    Jk  is  believed  that  these  Charts  contain  a  classification  so  simple,  and  an  arrangement  so  well 
^jdapted  to  teaching  the  sounds,  that  even  those  teachers  who  have  had  Imt  littU  or  even  no  previous 


...A.*^.    »     «&«    ^.1^^.U    ^^»    .... 
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MODEL  TEXT-BOOKS, 

FOR    SCHOOLS,    ACADEMIES,    AND    COLLEGES, 

PVBLISHBD  BT 

ELDRBDGE  &  BROTHER, 
17  <0  19  South  Siocth  Street,  BhUadeiphia,  Ba., 

To  whom  all  communications  relative  to  introduction  may  be  addroMod. 


A  New  Edition  of  the  Clatwtce. 


Chase  &  Stuart's  Classical  Series. 

si^iTeD  Br 
THOMAS  CHASE,  A.M.,      '  GEORGE  STUART,  A.M., 

PBOPIItBOR  OP  CLASSICAL  LIT RRATURB,  0  PROPRSSOB  OF  THK   LATIR   LAJIOUAaB, 

Hanerford  Colhg*,                        ^  Centrai  High  Sdkool, 

Penaa.  Philada. 

RRPBBKllCieS  TO 

HABKNESS'S  LATIN  ORAMMAB, 

An 

ANDREWS  &  STODDABIVS  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 


The  publication  of  this  edition  of  the  classics  was  suggested  by 
the  constantly  increasing  demand  by  teachers  for  an  edition  which, 
by  judicious  notes,  would  give  to  the  student  the  assistance  really 
necessary  to  render  his  study  profitable,  furnishing  explanations  of 
passages  difficult  of  interpretation,  of  peculiarities  of  syntax,  &c., 
and  yet  would  require  him  to  make  faithful  use  of  his  grammar  and 
his  dictionary. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Classical  Series  needs  only  to  be  known  to 
insure  its  very  general  use.  The  publishers  claim  for  it  peculiar 
merit,  and  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following  important  par- 
ticulars: 

The  purity  of  the  texts. 

The  clearness  and  conciseness  of  the  notes,  and  their  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  students. 

The  beauty  of  the  type  and  paper. 

The  handsome  style  of  binding. 

The  convenience  of  the  shape  and  size. 

The  low  price  at  which  the  volumes  are  sold. 

The  preparation  of  the  whole  Series  is  the  original  work  of  Ameri- 
can scholars. 

The  texts  are  not  mere  reprints,  but  are  based  upon  a  careful  and 
painstaking  comparison  of  all  the  most  improved  editions,  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  authority  of  the  best  manuscripts. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  notes  accurate,  clear,  and 
helpful  to  the  learner.  Points  of  geography,  history,  mythology,  and 
antiquities  are  explained  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  best 


The  Series,  when  complete,  will  oompriae  editions  of 

CiESAR,  HORACE, 

VIRGIL,  SALLUST, 

CICERO,  LIVY, 

Of  which  there  are  dow  ready  the  following,  viz. : 

rJESAR'S  COHHENTARIES  on  the  Gallio  War.    With  Ezplana- 
^    tory  Notes,  a  Vocabalary,  Geographical  Index,  Map  of  Graul, 
Plan  of  the  Bridge,  Ac,  &c.    By  Prof.  Gsorob  Stuart.    Price 
by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.25.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  $11.25. 

y  IRGIL'S  JENEID.    With  Explanatory  Notes,  Metrical  Index,  Re- 
*     marks  on  Classical  Versification,  Index  of  Proper  Names,  &c. 
By  Prof.  Thomas  Chasb.    Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.50.    Per 
*  dozen,  by  express,  $13.50. 

{Oieero  and  Hionue  wiU  he  rtadf  qjboui  November  1, 1868.) 

Desirous  of  affording  ProfeMors  and  Teachers  of  Latin  throughout  the  entire 
country  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  boolu,  the  publishers  . 
will  send  a  copy  of  either  of  the  b<K>ks  yet  published,  for  examination,  ^atis,  to 
every  Teacher  of  Latin  in  the  United  States,  on  application,  accompanied  by  a 
catalogue  of  the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected,  or  of  which  he  is  the 
Principal. 

MARTINDALE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    The 

^'^  unprecedented  success  which  has  attended  this  work  daring  the 
past  year  is  the  best  recommendation  of  its  merits,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  copies  having  been  sold  the  past  year.  In  a  largo 
number  of  Normal  Schools  it  is  used  as  the  text-book  in  history, 
and  its  economy  of  price  has  secured  it  a  welcome  in  most  of  the 
schools  of  the  country.  With  this  book  in  his  hand,  the  scholar 
can,  in  a  single  school  term,  obtain  as  complete  a  knowledge  of 
the  History  of  the  United  States  as  heretofore  required  doable 
the  time  and  effort.  It  is  invaluable  to  teachers  who  are  desirous 
of  preparing  themselves  for  examination.  Price  by  mail,  post- 
paid, oO  cents.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  $5.40. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELOCUTION,  founded  upon  Dr.  Rush's  ^<Phi- 
^  losophy  of  the  Haman  Voice/'  With  Classified  Illustrations, 
suggested  and  arranged  to  meet  the  practical  difficulties  of  In- 
struction. By  M.  S.  Mitchell.  The  great  need  of  a  work  of 
this  kind  suggested  its  preparation,  and  the  compiler  has  given 
so  thorough  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  leave  nothing  farther 
to  bo  desired.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Per  dozen,  by 
express,  $13.50. 

PARKER'S  ENGLISH  GRAHHAR.  a  Grammar  of  the  English 
^  Language,  based  upon  an  Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence. 
With  copious  Examples  and  Exercises  in  Parsing  and  the  Cor- 
rection of  False  Syntax,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  Critical 
and  Explanatory  ISTotes,  and  Lists  of  Peculiar  and  Exceptional 
Forms.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  and  those  who 
write.     B^  Wm.  ^bnry  Pa&kjbr,  Principal  of  the  fiinggolu 


THE  YOUNG  STUDENT'S  COMPANION ;  or,  Elementary  Les. 

^  SONS  AND  Exercises  in  Translating  from  English  into  French. 
The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  present  to  the  young  student 
a  condensed  view  of  the  elements  of  the  French  Language  in  a 
clear  and  simple  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lessen  the  fa- 
tigue incurred  by  the  teacher  in  giving  repeated  verbal  explana- 
tions of  the  most  important  rules  of  Etymology.  Price,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  $1.00.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  $9.00. 

THE  MODEL  DEFINER,  with  Sentences  showing  the  Proper  Use 

*  of  Words.  An  Elementary  Work,  containing  Definitions  and 
Etymology  for  the  Little  Ones.  By  A.  C.  Webb.  Price,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  25  cents.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  $2.16. 

THE  MODEL  ETYMOLOGY.     Giving  not  only  the  Definition,  Et- 
^     ymology,  and  Analysis,  but  that  wMch  can  be  obtained  only 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  (best  Authors,  viz.:  The 
Correct  Use  of  Words.    By  A.  0.  Webb.    Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60  cents.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  $5.40. 

THE  MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  1.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  Con- 
^  taining  a  Record  of  Attendance,  Punctuality,  Deportment.  Or- 
tho^aphy.  Beading,  Penmanship,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Prac- 
tical Arithmetic,  (feography.  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History, 
and  several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enumerated.  Price, 
$3.50,  by  express. 

THE  MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  2.  For  the  Use  of  High  Schools, 
^  Academies,  and  Seminaries.  Containing  a  Record  of  all  the 
Studies  mentioned  in  Koll-Book,  No.  1,  together  with  Elocution, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Composition,  French,  Latin,  Philosophy, 
Physiology,  and  several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enume- 
rated.   Price,  $3.50,  by  express. 

THE    MODEL    POCKET    REGISTER    AND    GRADE-BOOK. 

*  Adapted  to  any  ^rade  of  School,  from  Primary  to  CoUe^. 
Handsomely  and  durably  bound  in  fine  cloth.  Price,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  65  cents.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  $6.00. 

Prof.  Sheldon,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  T.,  and  aathor  of 
•«  Object  LessooB,"  <*  Elementary  Instruction,"  Ac.,  says  of  this  Register :  "  It  ii 
Just  the  thing  every  teacher  needs,  I  shall  never  again  be  without  one." 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL-DIARY.  Designed  as  an  aid  in  secaring 
^  the  co-operation  of  parents.  It  consists  of  a  Becord  of  the  At- 
tendance, Depoitment,  Bocitations,  &c.,  of  a  Scholar,  for  every 
day  in  the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
parent  or  guardian,  for  his  examination  and  signature.  Teachers 
will  find  in  this  Diary  an  article  that  has  long  been  needed.  Its 
low  cost  will  insure  its  general  use.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to 
teachers   for   examination,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


A  N£W  BOOK  FOB  TEAGHEBS. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  BOOM. 

By  JOHN  S.   HART,  LL.D., 
Proioipal  op  TBI  Niw  Jbrbxt  Stats  Normal  School. 


This  work  gives  the  results  of  the  experience  and  observation  of 
the  author  ''In  the  School  Boom"  for  a  period  of  years  exteuding 
over  more  than  one-third*of  a  century.  It  should  be  used  in  every 
Normal  School  in  the  country. 

KO  TEACHER  CAN  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 


OOITTBlNrTS. 


1.  What  is  Teaching  7 

2.  The  Art  of  QuefltioniDg. 

8.  The  Difference  between  Teaching 
and  Training. 

4.  Modes  of  Hearing  Recitations. 

5.  On  Observing  a  Proper  Order  in  the 

Development  of  the  Mental  Fac- 
ulties. 

6.  Teaching  Children  what  they  do  not 

Understand. 

7.  Cultivating  the  Memory  in  Touth. 

8.  Knowledge  before  Memory. 

9.  Power  of  Words. 

10.  The  Study  of  Language. 

11.  Cultivating  the  Voice. 

12.  Eyes. 

18.  Brrors  of  t'he  Cave. 

14.  Men  of  One  Idea. 

15.  A  Talent  for  Teaching. 

16.  Teaching  Power. 


17.  Growing. 

18.  Loving  the  Children. 

19.  (Gaining  the  Affections  of  the  Schol- 

ars. 

20.  The  Obedience  of  Children. 

21.  Barey  as  an  Educator. 

22.  A  Boarding-School  Experience. 
28.  Phrenology. 

24.  Normal  Schools. 

25.  Practice-Teaching. 

26.  Attention  as  a  Mental  Faculty,  and 

as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture. 

27.  Ghiining  the  Attention. 

28.  Counsels:  1.  To  a  Toung  Teacher; 

2.  To  a  New  Pupil;  8.  To  a 
Toung  Lady  on  Leaving  School ; 
4.  To  a  Pupil  on  Entering  a  Nor- 
mal School. 

29.  An  Argument  for  Common  Schools. 
80.  What  is  Education  ? 


Prioe,  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.25. 


Address  either 


ELDEEDGE  &  BRO., 

It  A  19  South  Sixth  St.,  BhUada. 


Or, 


J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO., 


EurekaLzquidSiiAtinc 

OIC^OER'fl  ImTENTIOX.         J.  W.  SCHSIUIISIUIOBK  SS  Co.,  MANUPACTUREnS.) 

Makes  a  Surface  whicli  RitaU  Uie  Best  Wall  Slates. 
Ift  %tk  perfectly  Black;  never  Critinblcs;  always  remains  Hard  and  Smooth. 

It  Is  eucccssAiUy  applied  to  nny  kind  of  bonrd  or  wall,  and  is  Invalimblo  In  rcnovatlnjj  old  wooden 
Blackboards.  Its  DunABiLiTv  is  proved  by  twelve  ycm-s*  severe  use  in  some  of  the  best  Schools  In  New 
England  and  New  York.    Tlic  Surface  seems  to  impwvs  with  use  and  age. 

Any  Teacher,  by  observing;  "Directions,"  can  apply  it,  making  perfect  slate  iur/acSy  nnrlvalled  in 
cfflor^  8moothne8$^  and  durubilUy. 

PniCE :  QuABTS,  $3.00 ;  Pints,  $1.75.    5  p.  c.  discount  on  5  gals. ;  10  p,  c.  on  10  gals. 

One  qnart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  a  cheap  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coat  ii 
cnonph.    New  sarface  rcniiircs  two  coats  or  more.    It  is  put  np  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION.— The  Ecreka  Liquid  Slating  is  the  Original  Liquid  Slating—^  first  Liquid 
Blackboard  ever  olTered  for  sale.  Its  great  snccess  has  called  out  several  imitations ;  but  none  can 
prodnco  Uie  fterfectly  smooth^  enduring^  dead-Uack  surface  qf  the  Eureka.    It  is  rosiTmiLT  tub  oklt 

SI.ATE  SURFACE  WUICD  WILL  NOT  GLAZE. 

rromiucnt  Educators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eureka  Slating  ;  and  we  tvUl  warrant  U. 


Testimony  for  tlie  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  give  satisfaction  when  nroperbj  applied. 

JOHN  D.  nilLBRICK,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mttw. 

Wc  have  used  Eureka  Slating  on  our  blackboards  since  1801 ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sny  that  they  hi« 

•upcrior  to  the  best  stone  slates.        C.  G.  CLAUK,  Master  Bigelow  Grammar  School,  S.  Boston,  Hass. 

I  have  used  it  nine  years,  and  it  seems  to  imnrove.    From  my  own  experience  I  lliink  it  will  litfi 

Firrx  TEARS.  E.  ROBBINS,  Principal.    New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  23,  ISW. 

Superintendence  Ofrc^.  Tnt/,  N.  >'..  Juno  21,  ISCfl. 
It  gives  excellent  satisfaction ;  I  can  imagine  nothing  better.       EDW.  DaNFOUTU,  Supt.  Schools. 
Tour  Eureka  Slating  is   wonderflil.     I  applied  it   to  old  blackboards.     They  arc  like  stone 
•late.  O.  R.  WILLIS,  Principal  Alexander  Institute,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

OJHce  Suijerintendeni  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  lSfi7. 

"  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  "  covers  over  twelve  t/touaand  feet  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  cost  of  about 

$1 ,000.    Wo  arc  well  paid.    It  is  far  superior  to  anything  Avhich  I  know.  ANSON  SMYTH. 

Eureka  Slating  is  on  blackboards  iu  my  school.    They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  lin^ht,  and  are 

smoother  than  natural  slate.  A.  J.  lUCKOFF,  Principal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  have  used  it  ten  years.    It  is  elate  color,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  glossy. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Principal  No.  2,  Dayton.  Ohio. 
Chicago,  IU.,  Mafch  10, 18n6. 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  used  blackboards  «f  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  Avith 
rarions  preparations.    I  have  tried  ciuarry  slate.    For  three  years  I  have  used  boards  and  plaster  wall, 
coated  with  "  Eureka  Slating,"  and  nave  found  them  superior  to  any  other  surliicc. 

ALONZO  J.  lIOWE,  Prin.  Prep.  Dcpt.,  Chicago  University. 
Albion  Commercial  College,  Mlchiaan,  May  3.  ISG-i. 
We  find  "  Eureka  Slating"  surface  equal  to  the  best  stone  slates.        (HON.)  Ilt/V  MAYllEW,  Prcst. 

National  Business  College,  Chicago,  Mny  S.^,  ISCO. 
We  have  nscd  it  in  our  four  College  buildingj*,  on  common  walls  and  on  old  boards*.    It  exceeds  out 
hopes  in  fineness  and  durability.  H.  O.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President ;  D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

Indianapolis  Female  Tnstitute,  Tnd.,  March  12,  ISCG. 
For  four  years  wc  have  used  Eureka  Slating,  with  complete  eatisfiiction.— on  wood,  papered  walla, 
and  hard  finish.    I  prefer  it  to  real  slate,  because  the  surface  is  as  good,  with  advantasre  of  unbroken 
surface  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  UEWES,  President 

St.  Joseph,  Mismuri,  Aug.  2S,  1SC5. 
It  is  easily  applied,  and  makes  a  bcautilUl  and  perfect  blackboard  surmcc.       E.  B.  NEELY, 

Snpt.  Pub.  Schooliw 
Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  mnona,  March  13, 18CC. 
Our  blackboards  are  of  '*  Eureka  Slating."    Ii  leaves  nothing  to  Imj  de$*ired.    It  is  equal  to  best  Ver- 
mont and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  the  tcachorfl  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Principal. 

Besides  above,  we  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  teachers  and  school-officers  in  the  land. 

Eureka  Sjlated  Bl..\ckboards,  Ready  Made. 

Of  these  unrivalled  Boards  we  always  have,  with  neat  white  wood  frames,  these  sizes : 

l-8ize2ft.x3ft $3.r,0;       1       4— 6ize3J  ft.  x4» fO.W; 

2-  "  2irt.x3f .V2.">;  6—  "   4ft.x5ft 12.00; 

3—  "  3  ft.  x41'l 7.00;       |       Any  size  to  order  per  sq.  ft 00; 

Same  sizes  in  black  walnut  frames,  each  board  extra 1 .00. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

J4  Bond  St.,  New  York 
And  Sold  generally  by  School-Famishing  Houses. 


ixjXS]SX3]3   laei. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

Receive  their  Teas  by  the  cargo  from  the  best 
districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and  sell 


them  in  lots  to  suit  at 

Cargo  Prices. 

To  jjlvc  onr  readers  nn  idoft  of  the  profit**  wirnh 
have  been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  t-tart  >viih  ^ 
the  American  hou?C5,  leaving  out  (if  the  accouul  cu-  , 
lirely  the  profits  of  the  CliiiK'-e  factors. 

lal.  The  American  house  in  Chiiin  or  Japan  malcos 
lar^e  profits  on  their  ealos  or  thipincni.s— aiid  Kinie 
of  the  richest  retired  mercliaiits  in  tin;  (ouiury  lia\e 
made  their  immense  fortunes  thron^ih  their  houses  in 
Oiina. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  larj^o  profits*  npon  the  for- 
eign c.Tchan«3;e  us»ed  in  the  purclias-e  of 'i'lan. 

3(1.  The  Importer  make£  u  piolli  of  oU  to  ;XJ  per  cent, 
in  many  cnse)s. 

4ih.  On  itB  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  car^'o,  and 
ll>e  Purchaser  ecllu  it  to  tlie  J>pocukitor  in  invult  cs  (.f 
3U0()  to  20U0  paekii-es,  at  an  a\cra-c  profit  of  ubiuit  10 
per  cent. 

Qth.  The  Spccnlator  pclli'  it  to  the  Wholo-ale  Tea 
Dealer  in  lined  at  a  i)rofit  of  10  to  1.')  per  cent. 

i){h.  Tlie  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sell^  it  to  the  Whole- 
sale CJrocer  iu  loti  to  tuit  Lib  trade,  ut  u  profit  of  about 
10  per  cent. 

Ith.  The  \Vhole?alo  Grocer  Fells  it  to  the  l^ctall 
Dealer  at  a  profit  of  15  to  ii  per  cent. 

Sth.  The  Kctailer  eellii  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 
Tiiii  rnoriT  uk  can  (5i:t. 

Wlien  yon  have  added  to  these  tac.mt  profit «  n«» 
many  brokerai^es,  caita-^'es,  .»Jtora:4es,  eoopiia:,"*'  and 
\va^^le,  and  add  the  ori::inal  eo^t  of  the  Tea,  it  u  iil  be 
oereeived  what  the  CiMi^unier  has  to  pay.  And  now 
we  l)rol)o^e  to  t^liow  why  we  can  fcell  so  veiy  much 
iowt'r  tlian  other  dealer:?. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  thes^e  vaiiou;? 
profits  anil  brokeni;^'es,  cariai;e.<,  stora^'C'*,  cooiji-rnj-rs 
■  nd  waste,  with  llie  e.\eei)Uon  of  a  hniall  e«>nHni<-^ion 
paid  for  purcliaiinj,'  to  our  eorre-pondents  in  Cliina 
and  Jai)an,  one  car(ai,'e,  and  a  small  profit  to  our- 
telvos,  whicli,  on  our  lar;,'e  sales,  will  amplv  T)av  w*. 

liy  our  system  of  supi>Iyini:  Clubs  ibicii-lioiit  the 
country,  Consumer'*  in  all  i>aits  of  the  I'nited  States 
(an  receive  their  Teas  .at  the  same  jjrices,  w  iili  the 
snndl  additional  expense  of  tian.-|>ortation.as  lhou;,di 
Ihey  boiii,dit  them  at  our  vxareliou-e^  in  the  eily 


Some  partii'S  iiKjuire  of  ns  how  lluy  shall  proceed 
to  net  up  a  Club.  The  answer  is  simi)ly  tins:  l.rt 
e;ich  person  wishing  t«)  join  in  a  Clul)  sav  h(tw  much 
Tea  ov  ColVee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kiiid  and  p-icc 
from  our  I'llce  I.i-t,  a-*  published  in  ihe  i)ai)cr  or  in 
our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts 
plainly  on  the  list,  a-  seen  in  the  Club  Order  in  ne\t 
column,  and  when  the  Club  is  (-(.mplet*'.  smd  it  r«»  us 
by  niaiband  we  v\ill  jjul  eai-h  jjarlvs  ;;o«)(h  in  >epa;aie 
packa-^es,  and  mark  the  name  iipon  them,  vviih  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  (onfusic;!!  in  tlu-ir  di-iiilm- 
lion— each  oaity  ;,'etlinL!:  e.xactly  what  he  order-,  and 
no  more.  U'he' cost  of  Iranspoiiaiiou  the  uicmbers 
can  divide  equitably  amon;^  ihemselve><. 

Tarlies  stMidin;;  ("lub  or  other  orders  for  ]e<s  than 
thirty  dollars,  bad  better  send  rost-ollice  Dr.ilis  or 
money  with  their  orders,  to  save  li:e  e.\i)ense  «d' col- 
lections by  exi>ress:  but  lar;,'er  orders  we  will  for- 
ward by  e.\i)ress,  to  collect  on  deliveiy. 

Hereafter  we  will  seiul  a  complimentary  packn^'O  to 
the  party  j^'ettini,'  up  the  Cun.  Our  i)rofi'is  are  ?iiiall, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  ailord.  We  send 
no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  ^:J0. 


Parties  L'ottinu'  their  Teas  ofu-i  may  confidently  rely 
np«tn  ;:etiini,'  liieiii  pure  and  Jre>h,  as  they  come  dirttt 
hi>m  the  Cu-^tom  Hou-e  Sit.re«  to  our  WarohouK*^-*. 

We  warrant  all  ttu-  ;,'oods  we  sell  to  •^nve  entire  sat- 
i-f,ieti«.n.  If  thev  an-  not  -ati^raetorv  Ihev  can  Ik-  re- 
turried  at  our  expense  wuhm  30  days,  ana  davo  liie 
money  refuntb-il. 

The  Ciuijpanv  ha.o  pclectcd  the  followinjif  kinds 
fnim  their  stock,  w  hich  they  recommend  to  meet  tho 
want?  of  club".  They  are  Pold  at  car^o  pricc«,  the 
same  as  the  Comi)any  sell  ILcm  in  New  York,  OB  the 
list  ol  piiccB  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 
Ooloiis:  tUlack).  70r.,  80c.,  90c..  beat  $1  per  tb. 
lUlxrcl  i(;rccuaudl3Ir.ek;,  70c.,  80c.,  OOc,  beat 

$1  jMrlb. 
EnslKli  Ilrcnkrant  CBlack),  80c.,  eOc,   $1, 

^i   10,  best  $1  20  per  lb. 
Iiiincriul  (Oreen),  80c.,  OOc,  $1,  $1   10,  bcci 

^1  25  per  lb. 
Yoiiii;;  MlyHoii  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10, 

beint  J?!  25  l»cr  lb. 
Uiicolorod    Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,    beat 

$1   25  per  lb.  ' 

C;uiipo%%'dcr  (Green),  $1  25,  beat  $1  50. 

Coffees  Roasted  and  Ground  Daily. 

GIU)l'XD  (^OFFKK,  20c.,  2.*>c.,  SOc.,  STiC,  bci«t  4lV. 

l»er  i)ound.  Hotels.  Saloons,  15oardin*:-houPC  Keep 
I  ers,  ami  lamilie?*  who  use  larire  (piantMics  of  CoJVee. 

(an  economize  in  that  article  by  u-ini?  <mr  FRKNl'II 
,  l!I{i:.\Kl''AST  and  DINNKlt  COFFKE,  ivhich  wc 
I  sell  at  tin-  low  ])iice  of  '-'AU:.  per  pouniL  and  wunanl 

to  j,'ive  perfect  biilisfaclion. 

I  KovvAKOs,  St.  Lavvuknce  Co.,  N.  V..  * 

I  June  a,  IKiT.  \ 

The  GicKAT  A^pnTr.w  Tka  Co.MrANV, 

:il  A:  .'i;;  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
D?:au  Su:s— I  herewith  scjmI  y«»u  another  older  for 
Ti-a.  'ihe  la.<-t  v\as  duly  receiveil,  and  pive?  f:en«'ral 
sali-faclion.  A«*  loni;  i\<  you  send  tis*  J^nch  mnnl  T«m, 
von  may  expect  a  continuation  of  our  i>atrona;^'e. 
Ship  Ihi"'  as  the  other,  and  obliue. 

Your  ob't  ser\ant,         l^AVID  C.  McKEK. 
Jajian J.  Havens.. nt  $1  a*) fr.  lyi 


1  lb?. 

.')  do. 

1  do. 
I  1  .lo. 
'  '2  do. 

1  d.>. 


(b) do.      ..nt 

(;un]iowder <lo.      ..nt 

Japan S.  Curtis... nt 

Yoim:;  lly.'on do:      ..nt 

-lapan. .  .* N.  Shaw.  ..at 


1  (X) 5  tm 

1  r>() 1  .'yj 

1  25....  1  r* 

1  (K)....  2  <t) 

1  00....  1  WJ 


And  lift  ecu  others. 

Total $51  05 

X.  !1.— .Ml  vil'ML'cs  and  towns  where  a  lar<re  iinm)HT 
reside,  by  iiii/,l;in(j  lo-elher,  can  reduce  llie  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Collees  about  one-third  (boDtidcA 
tlie  K.vproKiv  cliarnoM).  1)y  sendin«j  directly  to 
"  Tlw  (iieat  Anurican  Tea  Companv." 

]SI-:\%'AICI<:  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  tliem- 
selves  as  branclu-s  of  our  K>fabli«-linu'nt.  or  ropy  our 
name  either  v\  holly  or  in  pai't,  as  they  arc  Uyj'ta  ur 
itfiifafio/if!.     We  have  nt)  biaiMiies.  and  do  not,  in  nnj 

,  case,  nuthori/e  the  use  of  our  name. 

I      POST-OFFICH  OKDKKS  ami  Drafts  make  payable 

;  to  the  order  of  The  (ireat  American  Tea  C'om|mny 

I  Direct  Letters  and  Orders*  to 


THE  GREAT  AMEBICAN  TEA  CO, 

31  &.  33  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

KiT-omcK  Box  6043.  New  York  Citv. 


Teacher — ^Vol.  17. 


'^  '>'> 


Monthly — ^Vol.  5. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 


AND 


American  Educational  Monthly: 


DEVOTED  TO 


Popular  Instruction  and  Literature. 


AUGUST,    1868. 


CONTENTS. 


Latin  and  Greek A.  Doaai.  297 

Compulsory  Education,  and  its  Practical 
Operation.  (From  the  French  of  M.  de 
Lavcleye) S.  A.  Osgood.  300 

Grammatical  Notes. — XII.  Certain  Common 
Errors S.  W.  Whitney.  305 

The  Teacher's  Relation  to  the  Changes  and 
Irregularities  of  Language .  Jas.  H.  Partridge.  310 

My  Boys.  TFrom  Hope's  <<Book  About 
Dominies") 3x6 

Natural  Science  in  Schools 322 


Mental  Digestion 3*3 

Read,  and  You  will  Know 3^^ 

Vacation 3*8 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

Intellectual  Arithmetic 3*9 

Educational  Intelligence. 

United  States.— Boston— New  York— Cin- 
cinnati, etc 33' 

Current  Publications. 

In  the  School-Room,  etc 335 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


$1.50  per  Annum. 


Single  Numbers,  1 5 


*RTICLES  FOR  EVERY  §^CHOOL. 

» <  ♦  i< • 

JLIDS  TO  SCITO or.  niSCTPL TXF.    600  CcrtiflcateB.  Olseclri.  Cards,  etc $1  9S 

(They  sare  time  of  Record-Keepin??,  and  reduce  "  KewaziU  "  to  perfect  SfBtezn.) 

AniTUMETICAl,  JrOJlHS  ASD  GKOMEl'ItlCAL  SOLJnS,  in  box 3  OO 

JiZACK'BOARDS,  tnth  ptrject  tlaU  turfice,  neatly  franK'd,  ready  made  : 

Mo.  1.  Bi2e2feet  by  3  feet $:i  oO    Ko.  4.  SizoZy^  feet  by  4.>i  feet 9  CO 

%    "    2K  feet  by  3K  icct. J>  :^.'»  6.     "    4fectby5foet 1»  OO 

3.    '*    3  feet  by  4  feet 7  </0    Any  aizo  to  order,  pur  square  foot 60 

Same  alzea  in  black-walnut  frara  ^a.  each  board  extra.  1  OO 

"BLACK-BoKKDi,  Speeical,  for  WAtliriiiatical  Geography,  etc.— See  "  Geographioal  Liat." 

Ji  L  ACK-  a  O  Alt  D  K  V  H  It  K  n  >  : 

Na  0.  Sheop-akin,  tmeUl  sLse,  per  dozen.  ,$3  00    Ko.  8.  Lamb-ftkln,  fine  long  bleached  wool  S  OO 

X.           "          rc;,'ular  Biz;>,      *•         ...:iOO           4   Bru9!*el8,  NHW  and  neat S  OO 

2,           "          longer  wool,  better  finish  4  OO           5.  Ch  * moi/j-skin.  pat'd,  very  auporior  €  OO 

B TjA CK'BO Attn  i: a  S /; L s  .-  So.  l .  sin  :!•%  S3  no ,      No.  '2.  I 'ouble 4  <M> 

m»ACK-JiOAHU  m'J'r(H:T—UaxiiiAOinVB.    complete  an  1  Bubatautioi,  each GOO 

JiLACK'liOAKD  POISTL'nS  ,  »r  .If.tr  roi y THJh'S). 

No.  1.  Plain,  leugtha  from  3}i  to  5  ft.  c^^^h  ijtO  30    No.  2.  S.mie  size,  with  porcelain  knobs,  each  4LO 

B  O  OK'  CAM  B  Ji'li5— Manchcstcr'a,   For  boys  and  girls,  Tory  popular,  two  sizes,  each ....        SO 

CA  LTj-  BISLTjS,  for  Teachers'  Dpaka.  Tarird  ntyles,  aavered, $1  to  3  SO 

CLOCK  ASJ>  GLOni;,    CoiubiiuJ.      Tiiu'.y'B ' »S  OO 

CLOCKS,  tot  School-room  VfilU,  l>rv«p  (>cu,:;>n.  8  day 9  OO 

«'  liouud  Comer,"  linwr.  hm  ChaI O  OO 

C01ifP08TTI0N'i*Ayj':J{—  *^u  Ivtu«xt;io;iai  Kovolty  "— 3  N\«.,  per  quire 40 

CJK.dlirOJN.S—**  Eureka."    Dustlcss  au-i  tcoi.rjMK'al  {aoinuwhat  like  Talc i,  per  100 SO 

Ohalk  from  Walthaui,  p  r  ^^ro.  h.  iO  cts.  :  Colored,  per  groaa 1  SO 

CRATOX'UO  Ll>  /v  a.    Jubt  in vciitoJ  an  1  piteuU-.l,  eacli US 

C ttikQUKT.    Complete  fict,  ami  b  X'k.  in  bux—cx.tl  oat  stylo  for  schools 10  iM 

CUBK-HOOT  BLOCK,    In  neat  papur  b  x 73 

DESKS  AN  JO  SETXJLES  "on  riiy.^iolog;cal  Principles."  •  (See  Illustrated  Circular.) 

QTMTfASTIC  AJ'PA'nATVS—'DyLTah-hc^X^,  "Hin^s,  Clubs,  Wands,  etc.  : 

DxnfBrQ%ULM. — Nos.  1  and  2.     Tor  buys  and  girl-j,  per  pair CO 

Ko.  3.  For  Jadics  and  youth,  j.«;r  pair,  75  cv".    Xo.  4.  For  men,  per  judr 75 

HiUTD-BlNOS. — No.  1.  Forboysand  (^fiils,  pcrpu^r,  75ct.-5.  No.  2,  For  men  and  women,  per  pr.  7S 

l3;niAX  Clubs  — Fo\ir  sizes  short  clubs,  atul  four  of  lonj?.    Pc  r  pair $i  7S  to  6  OO 

Waiins.— Ei^ht  plain  equal  faceH,  carb,  3J  cAa.    S.'imo,  with  meuJUc  balls,  each 7S 

OLOBES,  all  kinds  and  sized,    boo  •' Speci.ii  Geographical  List." 

INK'  irJBXI.5— ^hprwood's.    Iron,  lined  with  g'aas,  patent  locking  couer,  doz 3  SO 

Britannia,  lined  with  gl.vs'',  per  dozen 3  <>f* 

Heavy  glass  soclicts,  per  Uoa.  $1.:    Japaned  iron  covers,  for  same. S^0 

I ■VVillard'a  soalud  incUllic,  per  dozon 2  OO 

INK-  F^.VTS— Scarlett's  Patent,  for  filhug  Ink-woUs,  etc.,  each ^s 

"  KIN  DEB  GAIi  TISN  B  L  O  CKS,"  with  patterns,  per  box 1  SO 

MAP  AND  CUAHT  S  UPPOJiT,  Adjustable  to  every  si/c  of  Maps  and  Chai-ts.  Patent' d.  10  OO 

fcanie,  made  of  Black  Waiuut IJS  OO 

ME  DA  TtS—tot  rewards,  silverea,  new  and  appropriate  de-igns,  each ^s 

MICROSCOPES,  No.  1.  Simple  brass  monnt'd  adjustable  maiTuifior,  for  Botany,  Geology.etc    1  SO 

No.  2.  Coiupomid  tor  ininuto  or  mourit?d  wbjtcta,  pliers  and  glaaeea.tu  box    5  Oo 

MOTTO ES  (20),  for  School-room  Walla,  on  liati  card  boards,  in  packet 7S 

MULTIPLICATION  WALL-CARDS,  20  inclies by  26 inches 75 

NUMERAL  FRAMES,  superior  stylo,  100  balls,  $  I  2S,  :    Same  144  baUs 1  SO 

"  OBJECT-TBACHINO  BXOCA"*' "—€2  Forms  and  SolidB,  Inbox.. B  SS 

SLATE-PENCIL  SIIAR PENER,  self-sbari^ening,  very  simple lO 

SLA  TING,  "  E  UR  EKA  LlO  UI D"  TMungera),  for  making  an  enduring  and  nnrivaQed 

Blatk  SuxtTAOS  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall,  \Ktr  quart  (quart  covei  s  about  1()0  sq.  ft.;. . . .    3  OO 

SLATED  Xii;^  rJL'.S,  convenient  and  economical.  p>r  lOO 3  OO 

SLATE  RUBBERS,  to  erase  without  water.—Xo.  1.  Per  100,  $5.  :  No.  2.  larger  per  100. .  /O  OO 

SPELLING-STICKS,  or  •*  Word-Tnal:iag  "  Sticks  for  Prlnnrians,  each SS 

Fonts  of  lettexsiind  figures,  on  card-board,  for  samo,  in  box jy<5 

SENTENCE- S TICKS,  for  Primarians  •  •  to  build  up  sentences  " X>.'5 

Sets  of  small  words,  on  card-board,  for  same,  in  box ,'ji# 

TKERMOME TJEi85— Fahrenheit  Scale— of  very  best  make 2  SO 

irOJBD-C^-BZ>5,  for  ••Object  leacliing,"  200  common  names,  in  box I  SO 

J.  W.  Schermcrhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

]4  Hand  St.,  JS^ew  York. 
And  Sold  generally  by  School -Furnishing:  Houses. 


p^  On  next  pages  see  BoUetin  of  Teachers  who  are  now  seeking  positions* 

^rinetpais.  School  OjHeerB  mnd  Meads  •/  FtimUleM,  who  teeh  Temchert,  $ho^Md  fill 
^'JS^m  ofOriUr,'*  uhA  »eHAit  to  .V.  Y.  ogUte  0/  "  AMISU.  SCUOOh  JNST.'* 

Mtxitm  <f  iCb^ri  §n$tMt/*g0mM  18§5, 

IB  A  SSLIABLS  BDUOAnOlTAL  BOBBAU  : 

1.  To  aid  all  who  seek  well-qualtfled  Teachers;  |  3.  To  give  parents  inlbnttation  of  good  schools; 

2.  To  represent  Teachers  who  desire  positions;  I  4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  school  properties. 
J.  W.  SGHSBBCBBHOBBT,  A.K.,  ^taaxy,  14  Bond  8t«,  (atar  Broadway),  Hew  York. 

X.  J.  TOinf  a,  Secretary.  r.  M,  BBOWN,  I^reasnnr. 

lEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH,  39  BRATTLE  ST.,  BOSTON.    6.  S.  W090MAN,  A.  M„  Manager. 
«« The  Right  Teacher  for  the  Right  Place.'' 

Information  of  Teacherg  will  be  fornithed,  which  shall  embrac«— OpportneldM  for  edncmdoa;  special 
qualification  forteacliing;  experience,  and  in  what  schoob;  references;  age;  religions  praftrences}  salary  expected; 
candidate's  letter,  and  somectmes  a  photogimphic  ttkcxess.  We  Bominace  stvtral  caBdidttes,  aed  thus  gire  oppor* 
t  unity  for  selection. 

Twelve  yein*  trial  has  prored  (he  *^  AMIS.  SosooL  iRrran"  a  osefiil  and  efideat  aoxilUmr  in  the  Educa* 
doaal  Machinery  of  oar  country.    lu  patrons  aod  ftienda  ere  among  the  first  edumrioaal  aad  busuiess  men. 

TermM :  Two  Dollnra,  en  glriag  order  for  Teacher.  When  teacher  la  accepted.  ThrM 
l^Uara  additional,  Posuges  used  la  corresponding  with  Principals,  aad  in  their  behalf  with  candi- 
dates, will  be  charged.  When  we  incur  extra  expense  and  assume  annsual  responsibility  la  selecting  aad 
examining  a  rare  Teacher,  we  make  corresponding  charges.    K*  chargt  u  Public  Sihmh, 

49*  Principals,  School  Officers,  and  others,  should  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  na^  want. 

Jj^Tesdmooy  for  *^  Ameb.  Sqoool  Ixax."  from  highest  educational  and  business  aathoiidcssent  when  roqaind. 

■  ■■■■■II        I  ■ 

Form  of  Order  for  Teacher. 


(i)  Poll  name  aad  full  post-office  ad* 
dress  of  the  person  who  wants  the 
Teacher  •• 


(a)  Do  you  want  a  ICale  or  Female 
Teacher  r    MarriedorUaiaaniedf 


(1)  What  branch^  muit  bi  unght  f.. 


(4)  When  must  the  Teacher  begin  f.. 


(J)  What  siUiy  wiU  yon  pay  f  WIU 
yon  fumlah  Board  I  Do  yon  pay 
Travelling  Expenses  i 


(6)  Do  you  prefer  the  Teacher  to  be  a 
Church  member  t  Of  what  Church  f 


(7)  Remarks. 


(Too  till  particulars  cannot  be  giren.) 


Tbore  applylne  first  time  ihoulrf  n«ic 


''^mnmn  ^'(hort  ^u$iitnu/' gmnM  1855, 

IS  A  RELIABLE  EDVCAHONAL  BUREAU  : 

1.  To  aid  all  who  s«ek  wolI-quaUned  Teachers;  1 3.  To  give  parents  infbrmatlon  of  good  schoolt; 

2.  To  represent  Teachers  who  desire  positions;  I  A.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  school  properties. 
J.  W.  8CHBBKEBH0BV,  h.  X.,  Aet«W7,  ^^  Bond  ^t.,  (near  Broadway),  New  Tork. 
X.  J.  TOirKG,  SwrHtry.  P.  M.  BEOTfN,  Treaanrcr. 

.  K£W  ENOL ANI>  BRANCU.  88  BrsttU  it.,  Boitoii.    G.  S.  WOODMAN,  A.  M.,  Manager. 

••  Th*  Rlffiit  TMieli«r  for  the  Right  Place." 
Infwnnation  of  Teafhrm  will  be  furniahe4,  which  shaU  eaibnce — Opportunities  fw  educat'oaj  ipecial 
qualification  for  teaching;  experience,  and  in  what  sehoala  ^refcfencct;  age;  religious  prcie.cocrsj  salary  e  ipected; 
candldate*s  letter,  and  sometimej  a  photographic  likeness.    We  nominate  stvtral  candidates,  and  thus  give  oppor- 
tunity for  selection. 

Thirteea  gears'  trial  baa  proved  the  ^^Ajnn.  ScnooL  Istttutk"  a  useful  and  cificient  auxiliary  in  the  Edoca- 
liooal  Machinery  of  our  country,    lu  patrons  and  friends  are  among  the  first  educati.;nal  and  business  men. 

Termei    T^v  l>ollfir«H  oa  hItIsh  erder  fer  Tearhftr.    When  teacher  is  accepted.  Three 
Ihtilam  adfiUlonal,    Postages  used  in  corresponding  with   Principali,  and  in  their  behalf  with  candi- 
dates, will  be  charged.     When  we  incur  extra  expense  and  assume  unus.:al  responsibility  in  selecting  and 
xam:aing  a  rare  Teacher,  we  malce  correspMMding  charges.     Nt  thargt  t*  Public  Sihtlt. 

49*  Principalt,  School  OlRcers,  and  ochera,  shvttld  give  early  notice  of  jrhat  Teachers  they  may  want. 

4^  Testimony  for  *^  Axn.  School  I xst.**  from  highest  educational  and  business  authoritiessent  when  reqairel. 


Teactiers'  Bulletin. 


49*  Teachers  who  wish  positions  should  have  **  Application  Form/*  The  MO^TiaT  it  taken  by  the  leading 
Principals  and  School  Officers,  hence  represenutioa  iiT  this  Bulletin  is  most  efficient. 

EXPLANATION  Or  AJinRJSriATlOyrt:  Number  introducing  each  paragraph  refcn  to 
Candidate's  application  on  file  at  Aif£R.  School  lym.  Name  of  School  or  College  signifies  that  Cat:didate  has 
been  graduated  at  Institution  thus  named.  If  **  Ed.'*  precedes  na^e  of  School,  Candidate  has  been  educated 
there,  mH  gradumttd.  Figure  following  denotes  number  •/ jeart  txftritntt.  Branches  taught  »'<  *o  abbreviated 
IS  to  be  understood.  Names  of  Foreign  languages  i^«^rn  b/  Candidate  are  in  Italht.  Then  ftrilows  name  ot 
Church  of  which  Candidate  is  a  Mrmirr—B.  for  Baptist;  CI.,  Congregational;  R.,  Roman  Catholic:  D.  R., 
Dutch  Reformed;  £.,  Episcopal;  L.,  Lutheran  ;  M«, Methoilist;  P.,  Presbyterian.  ^*  Home,'* a*  *^S8oo  «nd 
Home,**  means  fooo  Cath  Salary  and  B^ard,  IVaihlng^  Futl  and  Ltghtt, 

Zadiea^English,  Jb'rcnrh,   Dratcing,  etc.l     1*2 3~Ed.  Mass.;    15;  Eng.,     Maths.,  Latin ;  P. 

:$icco. 


ioaiN.  y.  Non..l,  .8;  E.t»  M.th...  French.;^'™?' wikT"'.*""/?'.'''"/"       «  .k       .     • 
El  Latin-  E  •  $6oc         »       »       »  »  r^S«-Wilbraham  Acad.;  8;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latio, 

i03~RiplVccil.5  1;  Eng.,  Maths.,  fr/nt*.  Draw- ^»i'|lS«'^y^^  ...       „        u     r^ 

ing.  Gymnastics:  B.j  W50  and  Home.  L,  |^0-'8i    f "«  ».  Maihs.    Latin,  French,  German, 

104-Ed.Conn.;7i  Eng..  Maths.,  Singing,  Drew-l^**' Sciences,  Dri.wing ;  B  ;  $400  and  Home, 
ing;  E.;  $^00.  irO—Castlctcn    Scm.;   6;    Eng.,  -Maths.,    Lxtin, 

J05— K.  Y.  Normal;  14;  Eng.,  Maths.;  B.  French,  Drawing;  CI.;  fjoosnd  Home. 

106— Lowell  H.  S.;  lo;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin;  $7:0.!     1  •*  1  —Genesee  Sem.;  i  ;  Erg.,  Maths.,  Nat.  Sciea. 

107— Rutgers;  ii;  Eng.,  Maths.;  P.:  $800.  j"*.  German,  Drawing;  P.;  $600. 

108— New  Hampton  Insj.;  4;  Eng.,  Maths..  Sing-j     LT-i— N.  J.  Normal;  7;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Draw- 
ing, French,  Drawing:  B.  iing;  P.J  fjooand  Home. 

1 10— Genesee    Scm.;    6;    Eng.,    Maths.,    French,      J  3:1— Oberlin    Coll.;    1;    Eng.,    Maths..    CUtsics, 
German,  Drawing:  CI.;  $400  and  Home.  .French.  Drawing,  Pa  nting ;  $650. 

lU— GranviUcInst.,  O. ;  a;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin ;!^  1 34— GranviUe,  O.;   Eog.,  Matha.,  French;  CI.; 


B.i$6oo.  '     '     "  $Jco, 

Jl'^ — Ft.    Edward;     i;    Eng.,   Maths.,   Drawing; 


$}00  and  Home. 

1 1 4— Wilbraham  Acad.;  3;  Eng.,   Maths.,  Latin, 
French;  M.;  $509. 

lift— Genesee  Coll.;  7;  Classics,  French^  German. 
Eng.,  Maths.;  B. 

117— Irving  Coll.;  8;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Lati-,  Gym 
nasties  ;  $300  and  Home. 

1 18— N.  Y.  Normal;  8 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin ;  M. ; 
$400  and  Home. 
i     119 — Ed.  Albany;  x;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book-keeping, 


!  Drawing  ;E. 


I'^O— Mt.  Holyoke;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Gym. 
na  tics;  CI.;  $600. 

it21 — ElmiraCotl.;  x;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French^ 
German ;  M.;  $6oo. 

l^it— Pa.  N.rmal;  4;  Eng..  Maths.,  Latin;  P.; 
$670. 


135— Ingham  Un.;  7;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat.  Sciences, 
Latin,  French,  German  ;  P.;  Sjcoand  Home. 

130 — Glenwood  Cem.  ;  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French; 
$300  and  Home. 

138— Newbury  Inst.,  Vt.;  a  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Drawing,  Gymnastics ;  CI. 

139— Ed.  Me.;  5;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French^ 
German^  Spanish ;  |6cc. 

140 — Mechanics  Inst.;  6;  Eng.,  French^  El.  Muaic; 
P. 

141— Ft.  Edward;  8;  Eng.,  Maths.,  PreruA^  Ger- 
man, Drawing ;  E. 

142— Ed.  Wales;  lo ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  Per- 
sian, Arabic,  Hindoostane ;  E. 

143— Beaver  Scm.;  i,  Eng.,  Maths.;  P.;  $z;o  and 
Home. 

I4.T— Mt.  Holyoke;  9;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Drawin -,  Painting  ;  P. 


146^I>«1.  Lit.  Intt.:    3:    Er.g.,  Maths.,   Fren.h,>    40tS— 2. 
German,  Drawing,  Painiing ;  CI.}  $150  and  Home.       jHcrar. 

147_N.  H.Conf.Sem.;  };  Eng.,  Maths.}  M.;  $400     400— Ed.    ilmc.    Mears:      i; 
and  Home.  \Fr«n<hf  Eng.^  Elocution:  d. 

J48— Mt.  Hdyok^)  4;  Eng.,  Math*.,  Latin;  CI.    j    407— Ed.    Western  I  em.,  O. ; 

149 — Conn.  Nonnalj  4}  £ng..  Maths.,  Drawing, 'Music;  Gymnastics;  P. 
Painting;  B.;$5oo.  1    408— SteubenvilicSem.; 

150— Genesee   Sem.;    i;    Maths.,    Nat.    Sciences,'?.;  $]oo  and  Home. 
£»g.,  German,  Drawing ;  M.;  $)ooand  Home.  1    400— Ed.    Enzland  ;  6 

131— Freehold  &  Vassar;  ft;  Latin,  Maths.,  Eng.,  Piano,  Onwlng;  Paint  ng 


Sciences  ;  B.;  $$00  and  Home. 

ltS'2— PoughlceejMie  Coll.  Inst.;  5;  Bag.,  Maths., 
Latin;  D.R. 

ZadleM—lltuaie,  ete» 

370— Grad  Wheaton  Sem.;  4;  Enelish;  Maths., 
Nat.  S.iences,  French,  German,  Latin,  Piano;  $6oo. 

37)2— Maplewood  Music  Sem.;  Piano,  Organ,  Gui- 
tar, Singing,  Gymnastics. 

373— Ed.  best  Profs.;  6;  Piano,  Singing ;  $3co. 

374— A'lusic  Vaie;  Piano,  Guitar;  M.;  $joo  and 
Home. 

375— Ed.  N.  J.;  i2;  Englbh,  Maths.,  Latin,  Piano, 


410— Casleicn   Sem..; 
Maths.,  Latin ;  P. 

411— Ed.  Boston  and  New  Yorit ;  14;  Pi.no; 
Frtneh,  Eng.,  Maths.,  Larin;  K.;  $400  and  Home. 

41^*-i^ochesterScm.;  i;  Piano,  Frtnth^  Germtn, 
Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Drawing,  and  Painting:  P.;  $350 
and  Home. 

413— Ed,  Saratora  Sem.;  4;  Piano,  Diawing, 
Painting,  Eng.;  E.;  $300  and  Home. 

4 1 4— On^da  Conf.  Sem. ;  3 ;  Piano,  Organ,  Guitar, 


Sineing,  Harmony;  M. 
41 5— Moravian  Sem. ;   S^ 


Singing,  Drawing;  P.;  ^300  and  Home. 
370— S]  •     ■     -  -  — 

cu 


Spinglcr  Inst.; 


Piano,  Singing,   English; 


377— Mrs.  Gibson's  Sem.;  i ;  Piano,  English,  Ei. 
French  ;  E.;  $300  and  Home. 

378— Saratoga  ^icm.;  i;  Piano,  English,  Drawir.g; 
P. 

379^3aratoga  Sem. ;  i :  Piano,  Singing,  Drawing, 
Eng.  , 

37S — Clinton  H.  S.;  5  ;  Piano;  Latin,  Eng.;  $400 
and  Home. 

379— Ed.  Rutgers;  6;  Piano,  Guitar,  Singing, 
Frtnehy  Eng.,  Drawing;  P.;  510^. 

380— Eminence  Col .,  Ky. ;  4  ;  Plan*,  Preach, 
Eng.,  Maths.;  R.  D.;  ttoo. 

381 — Ed.  England;  9;  Piano,  Slngin;,  Gal  ar, 
French,  Eng.;  E. 

383— Ed.  St,  Mary^s  Hall;  2;  Piano.  Singing, 
Frtnth^  Drawing,  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  German  ;  £.; 
1^40?  and  Hoire.  ^ 

384 — LewishurT  Inst.,  Pa.;  5;  Piano,  Orran,  Me- 
lodeon,  Eng,  Maths.,  Fnnch,  Latin;  B.;  |jcO  and 
Home. 

385— MonticcUo  Sem.,  111.  :  5  ;  Piano,  Singing, 
Eng.,  and  M..ths.;  P.;  $4^0  and  Home. 

380 — Ed.  Ingham  Univ.;  Piano,  Singing,  French. 

3S7— Ed.  AtboctSem.  i  %\  Piauo,  Singing,  Eng., 
Maths.:  CK;  $300  and  Homo. 

388— Ed.  Lyons  Music  Sen. :  Piano,  Singing ;  P. 

389— Ml.  Hcl.okc;  z;  Viano,  Singing,  Drawing, 
French.  Latin,  Eng.;  P. 

390— lid.  Genesee  Sem.;  4:  Piano,  Mclcdeon, 
Sin;ing  ;  E. ;  $300  and  Home.  1 

;IOf— Ed.  Baiiifflore;    1;    Piano,    French,  Eng.,' 


G.-oton  Acad.:  i:  Piano;  P.;  |;oo  and 

Piano,    Singing, 

;   Eng.,  Maths., 

10;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.; 

Eng.,     Frtnth.    Itatiany 

Ftgnch,   Eng., 


E. 
7  ;   Piano, 


B. 


Piano,   Singing,  Eng. ; 
Plsno,   Guitar,  Harp, 


410— Ed.  beM  ProA.;  11; 

Singing  I  E. 

41  /—Ed.  Mmc.  Robertie;  9;  Eng., Maths.,  French; 
Piano;  E. 

418— wilminrton  Wcs.  Coll.;  i;  Eng.,  Maths., 
French,  Piano;  M.;  $300 and  Home. 

41  flu-Troy  Sem.;  6 ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  Maths., 
French,  German ;  M. 

4*^0— Ed.  Spingler  Inst.;  6;  Pisno,  French,  Eng.; 
£.;  $300  and  Home. 

4vi  1 — Ed.  Mass. ;  8 ;  Piano,  Singing,  French,  Eng., 
.Vlaths.,  Latin;  R. 

4:2!ii— Ripley  Coll.;  Piano ;  fz^o  and  Home. 

4li'3 — Muiic  Vale  ;  1 ;  Piano,  Organ,  Guiiar,  Thor- 
ough Bass,  Eng.,  Latin  ;  E. 

4  '4— Ed.  Buffalo  Acad.;  Piano,  Franch^ng.,  and 
M;iths.;  E. 

425— Troy  Sem. ;  a;  Piano,  Organ,  Singing;  P.; 
600.  J 

Ladies — I>yawing,  l*aintti:f/,  ,f1e» 
1  IS— Ed.  Cooper  Inst.;  a;  Drawing,  Painting,  Eng. 
f400  and  Home. 

I  19— Ed,  Conn.;  10;  Drawing,  Pzinting,  Eng.,  El. 
French  and  Piano;  CI.;  f6co. 
120— Ed.  best  Artists:  Drawing  snd  Pslnt*.-.^. 
1*^1 — Wyoming    Sem   :     l  ;     Drawing,    Painting, 
French,  Latin,  Sciences;  $300  and  Home. 

1-^-i— Ed.  Firt  Profi.;  3;  Drawing,  Painting, 
FrtHchisnd  English. 

I2;i— 5;  Drawing,  Painting,  P|ano ;  E.;  8300  &ni 
Home.  * 

1.    Pann     Fren*.h    Fn»   I     l*-i4-CpoFer8town  Sem.  ;  4;   Drawing,  Painting, 
. ^    .       ^       .  »»    ^'"'»»    "«"«*'  ^"^-^  Eng.:  P.;  $xco and  Home. 

.iw\'    l^Vr:       c  .      B         »T  .k       c        w       125— Ed.  Genesee  Sem.;  Drawing,  Painting,  Eng. ;» 

292-Bei»iderc  Sem. ;  4  ;£•»?.»  Maths.,  French,,  3^    3        ^^j  h^^^.  *'  «'      »  ' 

Piano,  Drawine;  P.:  $300  and  home.  -*  - '■     —  ■    — 


393— Bradford  Sem.  ;  5  ;  Piano,  Singing,  Organ, 
Harmony, 


Jr^O— Ed.  Clenwood  Sea.;  i;  Drawing,  Paititlng, 
CI.;  $3CO  and  Home. 

**3MtG::^  S.m  ;  Enr.  M.U«..  N.>.  Sci.-c.^      l-.^«-i}.  Dr.'5.g.^.l.ap,,  nnj..  M«h.^  B. . 
Latin,  French,  Piano;  M.;  ;^6oo. 

396— Piano,  Singing,  Harmony ;  M. 

397—8;  Piano,  Singing,    French,   Eng.,  Maths., 
Latin,  Drawing;  E.;  $400  and  Home. 

398— Utica  Acad,  and  Rockland  Fern.  Sem.;  Piano, 
Latin,  Eng.;  R.  D. 

399— Patapsco  Inst.;  6;   Piano,  Guitar,  Singing, 
Ens..  Maths.,  French;  P.:  f 300 and  Home. 

400— Ed.  Boston  ;  t ;  Piano,  Singing,  Harmony, 
French,  Universalist. 

401—4;  Piano,  Singing,  Gnitar,  and  Bng. ;  M. ; 
$500  and  Home. 

402— Wayneaburg  Coll.;  4 ;  Piano,  Singing,  Gul- 
cnr,  Eng.,  Maths. 

403— 'Ed.  Troy;  J;  Pisno,  Frtnch^  Eng.,  Maths., 
Latin,  Drawing  :  P.:  $300  and  Home. 

404— Granville  Coll.,  G.;  i;   Eng.,  Maths.,  Ger- 
man, Piano,  Drawing  ;  Zl.;  Sjso  and  Looic. 


I  *« 9— Wilmington  Wcs.  Coll.;  Duwing,  Paintlnr* 
Enjr.i  E.;  $300  and  Hoire. 

130— Fem.  Sem.;  1 ;  Drawing,  Painting,  Eng.;  M.; 
$500  and  Home. 

131 — Lake  Erie  Sein.;  Drawing,  Painting,  Music, 
Eng.;  S6-0. 

132— Ed.  Trey  Sem..  7;  Drawinr,  Pain'-ing,  Nat. 
sciences.  Maths.;  B.*  $300  and  Home. 

Foreign  Ladles,  etc. 

19— Switxerland;  15;  Frnuh,  German;  L.;    $600. 

SIO— France ;  1  ;  Frtnch,  Italian,  Piano,  Singings 
Dr.>win?^  Painting,  Greek. 

•2|_Germany  and  Ametica;  3;  Germany  Engliahf 
Drawing;  E. 

22 — Ic«ly  ftB<i  Switserland  :  3 ;  Frt.-  cA,  Germany  and 
ttal.an. 

:>;j— France;  6;  Frtnchy  G»rmany  and  Mus'c;  L. 


94— MoravUn  Sera.;  I )  Frtnth^  Ctrmmn^  Eog.*  Bl. 
Piano  J  L.i  $300  and  Home. 

*^— 4>araiiU4lt  Acad.}  }  ;  frtntk  mni  Carman/  E.; 
I400  and  Home. 

•IS-^rh;  15  {  Frtntht  Eng.;  E. 

U7 — UrcalineCon.:  a;  Frtmh,  Piano;  R. 

219— Paris ,  a ;  Frtnth;  E. 

29— Swils -rUnd ;  8}  Frrmth/  f4eoaadHMia 

30— Germany  ;  l ;  Gtrman^  Frtnck,  Englith,  El 
Piano,  and  Drawing. 

31— Siritxeriand;  8$  Frtnck^  German*  ItdlUn, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Piano  (  $600  and  Home. 

34— France;  15  ^  Frtmtk;  E.;  f 600  and  Home. 

French,  German,  MiUtary  TacticM,  Xe 

90— Dickin0on  ^  14/  Kat.  Sciences:  Frnuh^  Ctrmam 
ClaMics,  Erg.,  and  Mailu.;  B. 

^0— Mion.  Nor.  Sclu;  ))  Matlu.,  Nat.  Scieacm, 
El.  Classics  ;  P.;  $iioa 

81— N.  y.  Unif.;  14^  Glassies,  Madis.,  Book-lBaep 


ing,  Eng.,  Prencli.  Mil.  DriU. 

H*2— Yale;  Bng„  MaUs.,  Classics;  $Soo. 

83— Yale;  I  ;  Eng.,  M&ths  ,  Classics  ;  |itoo. 

84— Dartmovth {  a;  Eng.,  Matlia.,  Classics;  $1000. 

8*1- Bowdoin:  ao;  Eng.,  Matiis.,  Classiest  B. 

86— Ed.  Conn.;  15;  £ng.«  MatJis.,  Booii-lEeeplng 
CL;  tiooo. 

87— Yale  (  6;  EngUsh,  Matbs.,  Classics*  French, 
and  German:  $1x00. 

88— Keoyon;   8;   Engllsli,    Matht.,    Classics,   EL 
French,  «nd  German,  E.j  tSoo  and  Home. 

80^BurUngton  i  4;  EngUsh,  Maths.,  Clashes,  EL, 
French,  and  German  ;  E.;  $800  and  H<  me. 

00 — Hamilton  ;  Cbisirs,  Nat.  Sciences :  ^ipoo. 

01 — ^WiU^msy  };  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Sdcnccc 
French ;  $iaoa 

Ot»— Cambridp  ;  16;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Frtnth, 
Ctrmmm;  ^laoo. 

03— Yale;    %-,    English,    Maths.,    Book.keeping, 
Classics,  EL  French  and  German ;  CI  :$iooo. 

94- Rutters;  Eng.,  Maths..  Classics;  R.  D. 

99— Vt.  Uni  .;  }i  j  English.  Maths..  Lstin  :  P. 

96— Williams ;  18}  Classics,  Nat.  Sciences,  Matha  , 
French  :  P.;  81500. 

97— Dublin  Univ.;  II ;  Nat.  Sclenccf. 

98 — Kenyon;  EngU.h,  Maths.,  CUsfirs,  Cymnas- 
tkt;  P.;  81000. 

99— Yale  ;  i ;  English,  Maths.,  Classics ;  CLi  $icoo.       -  -  . 

100— Princeton  ;  l ;  Englis  ,  Maths.,  Clasiic*.  Elo-  gnn,  Melodtfon. 
Ctttion,  French,  Piano,  Ungigg,  Drawing,  Cyn:n»stics;'     '243— Charlemayne;  xo;  FrtmK  C*rm£n,  S/Anisk\ 
P.i  ClOO  and  Home.  .  ISlooo. 

iOl— Yale ;  EngUsh,  Maths.,  Classics  j  CI  ;  $U-o.!    244— Stfasbourg /  15;  French,  German,  Classics/  L 

102— WaterviDe;  3  ;  Enr.,  Maths  ,  Classics,  French,  tloooand  Home. 


1 11— Yale;  SI  Eng.,  Ma;hs.,  Ciaasics,  French,  Ccr- 
man  ;  CI. ;  81000. 

il4— Ufayettc;  i;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Ctaasics,  NaL 
Sciences,  German ;  P.;  $6.-0  and  Home. 

II. 'i— Yale;  8;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Dook-kccp- 
ing  ;  P.)  8 1000. 

114— West  Point;  a;  Nat.  Scicacea,  aa«sic^ 
Maths.,  MU.  Drill)  R.  0. 

11.^— N.  Y.  Unir.:  Physiology,  Hygiene,  BcUea- 
Lettres,  Frtnth,     Wishes  engagcmcm  in  the  South. 

116— Yale;  a;  Classics;  CompoJtion,  Rhetoric, 
Elocution,  Singing,  Or^^aa;  B.;  fxcoa 

1 17— Princeton;  1 1  dastks,  Eng.,  Maths. 

118— Brown;  4;  Olassks,  English,  Maths.,  Book- 
keeping,  Preoc^  Gcmaa :  B.;  $ixqo. 

liO— Dowd(9n;  10 1  Eng.,  Maths^,  Book.kecping, 
Nat.  Sciences,  Classics,  Frtnrh^  German;  $1200. 

IViO— Union  ;  English,  Maths.,  Classics,  Germaa; 
Siooo. 

r^i— Rotgers;  5;  English,  Maths.,  Book-keeping, 
Nat.  Science  ,  Clasdca,  P.;  ^looa* 

1:^)2— Dickinson;  xz;  English,  Maths.,  Clasaica, 
Nat.  Sciences ;  M.      r 

l!i:i— Princeton;  i  ,•  EngUsh,  Maths.,  Classics  ;  f  800. 

124— Union;  1/  Eogiisb,  Math».,  Classics;  P. 

r2<>— Ojio  Wcs.  Un.;  1/  English,  Maths.,  CUsucs; 
tioor. 

126 — Elocution,  English,  Literature,  Gesture,  Vocal 
Gymnastics;  $5  per  hour.    New  York  and  Vicinity. 

127 — Brown;  8;  Classics,  Literature,  Rbc.oric^ 
Philosophy,  Geology  ;  CL;  New  York  or  Vicinity. 

*k2S— Ed.  New  York;  2;  Writing,  Singing,  Piano; 
B.;  New  York. 

1*29  -y»\^i  4  ;  English,  Maths.,  Clawlcs  :  BL 

I30'43rtwn  and  Columbia  Coll.  Sch.  Mines;  }/ 
Maths.,  Nat.  Sciences,  Classics/  Cf.;  Siooo. 

ForeUfn    GetitIetnen"'-Afifo  American 
Gentleman  tcho  Te€wh  3luMic» 

238— fid.  German;  &o/  Piano,  ringing,  Frtmh^ 
Gtrman  /  $1200. 

230— Bayard  Acad.  London  ;  40;  Piano,  Singing, 
Ocmposition  )  E./  I1Q05. 

240— Ed.  Greece;  10/  Olassics,  Fretuh,  Itmlism, 
Sfanlth^CtnUin^  Creek. 

V41— Ed.  Prussia;  5;  Piano,  Organ,  Singing/  L.; 
$ia6o. 

242— East  Greenwich  Musical  Inst.;  i ;  Piano,  Or« 


Germaa,  Gymnastics;  B.;  fooo. 

t03— Taunton  H.  Sch.;  i ;  English,  Maths.,  Piaao, 
Singing,  Gymnastics;  £.;  $io:c. 

104— N.  Y.  UniT.,  3  ;  EngUsh,  Maths.,  Claulcs; 
E.;  $iaco. 

105- Alfred  Unlr.;  5;  English,  l^aths..  Classics, 
Sciences,  Singing. 

"""    "'  *       "     Eng.,  Matbi.,  Classics,  and  Cer 


106— Yale;  7 

man.  E.;  $isoo. 

107— Union  j 
$600  and  Hoire. 

108— Columbia;  i» 
English  Lanp.;  E. 

109— Amherst;  2;  Engli.b,  Maths.,  Classics,  Gym- 
nastics ;  CL;  $IOOC. 

110— Wesleyaa  Univ.;  j ;  EngUsh,  Maths.,  Classics; 
M;  $1200. 


Nat.  Sciences,  EngUsh,  Maths.; 
Classics,  Maths.,  Elocution, 


245— Ed.  Germany  and  France;  lo;  Piano,  Organ. 

246— Ed.  8wil»erlaad;  5  /  Frttuh^  Gtrpuin^  MiU. 
DriU. 

247-<Polyt«chBic,  Pcuisia/  f  /  German,  Matha./  R. 
D.;  f  800. 

248- Ed.  Germany/  15  /  Pltno,  Organ,  Melodeoa, 
Singing,  Frtnth^  GtrmM  /  E.;  $l8«o. 

249— Ed.  Germany/  5/  Piwo,  Singing,  C4rmMmi 
P.;  $1000. 

240— Etlangen/  10/  Piano,  Singing,  JV«r«A,  ffn-. 
man^  Drawing;  L./  $f  5<»  and  Home. 

251— Gothe/  oc;  Fmuk^  Gttwutn^  Classics,  Nat. 
Sciences,  Piano,  Singing,  Moravian  /  ficoo. 

2.'>2— N.  Y.  Conservatory;  Piano,  8ingiag,.CeRaaB. 

2^3— Cassei/  20  ;  Piano,  Organ;  L. 

234— Ed.  Germany:  iS;  Piano,  Organ,  Harmony, 
Singing,  Oirmsn, 


EVERYTHING    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

Just  Fttblished,  a  New  Ulustrated  Catalogw  of  School  Fumiturt,  AppanOw^  Globes,  Jft^ps, 
aiartSj  School  Books^  €tnd  other  Articles  for  every  School. 

Th!L»C9.ti}ogae'wm'b9MniwmKKOJk  application.    All  are  Invited  to  cxazni&o  the  largest yartety 
of  Scbool  Merchandlao  in  tho  United  Staten.    BpecUl  indnoemonts  to  Hchooli. 

J.  W.  SCHESMEBHORN  k  CO.,  14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTIES  FOR  SALE,  RENT,  OR  EXCHANGE.       . 

The  AscntlCAX  Educational  Moxtolt  is  read  by  most  of  the  Principals  an  J  School  Proprietors  in  the  countrf, 
baace  we  have  unparallelei  'facilites  for  learninj  of  persoiu  who  desire  to  buj^  stlty  or  txchangt  School  Property . 
Bjr  our  plan  Schools  nujr  be  offered  without  exposure  to  the  embatrasament  of  •fin  anntmnctmtntu 

T  K  ItniS.— Five  per  cent,  commiasioa  npoi^  the  amount  due  as  soon  as  transfer  of  property  is  made.  No  tale 
undertaken  without  a  preliminary  fee  of  Ave  dollars  (for  advertisement  and  correspondence).  This  may  be  deducted 
from  final  coramitsion.    For  rtnting  School  Propertiet  same  as  for  sales ;  Commission  betn^  on  rentior  one  year. 

Subscribers  to  this  MOXTDLT,  and  those  who  become  subscribers  (fi.joper  an.,(may  obtain  particulars  of  prop* 
erties  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  J.  W.  8CH  BRiUBUIlORN*  14  Bond  Htf.  New  York. 

23.— FOR  SALB—Prirate  Commerrial  College  In       .33-— FOR  SALE.— A  Methodist  Female  College. 

N.  Y.City.    Price,  ^;2oo  for  Furniture  and  Goodwill,  One  of  the  most  flourisiilng,  and,  perhaps,  tlie  best 

Furniture  Is  superior,  and  would  cost  entire  price  de*  known  in  the  country.    It  Is  favorably  located  on  n 

minded.    School  has  been  established  several  years,  ai>  great  line  of  travel,  and  enjoys  a  liberal  patronage, 

ways  flourishing,  favorably  located.    Declining  health  will  accommodate  over  lOo  Boarders,  and  a  large  num- 

induces  proprietor  to  dispose  of  it  at  low  rAtcs.  Trans.er  ber  of  day  pupib.    Price  of  land  and  baildiags,^i»$oo 

made  to  suit  cuitoaer.  —price  of  Furniture,  including  cverytiung  needed  (il 

S4.— FOR  SALE— Business  College  in  Pa.,  favora-  pianos,  museum,  etc.)  $8,500.    Terms  easy, 
bly  located.  Price,  $»,  joo.    Profits  warranted  1 3 1  per       Reason  for  eelllng  it  declining  h calth  of  the  Proprie • 

•cent.    Inventory  of  asset!  is  $4,000,    Much  advertising  ««'.    An  opportunity  so  favorable  is  ftrfdom  offered, 

has  been  done,  and  purchaser  would  gain  results.     Ar-  The  proprietor  wishet  it  kept  a  ilf<rMftf  institution, 
ranrerocntiousenamesof  present  proprietors  for  a  time,        ^.      ,.^««..«     .     «      ..        .....  .. 

if  desired.    Pull  particular*  on  appUcallon.    InstituUon       S4 —FOR  SALE.— In  Brooklyn,   N.Y.,  a  Day 

wrll  stocked  with  Furniture  of  all  kinds  for  Business  School  for  g»ri»,  wjih  good  opportunity  for  Boarding 

College,  Telegraphic  Instruments,  &c.,  &c.  pupils,  ha*  been  estabUshed  4  year*.    Average  number 

pupils.    Has  been  in  successful  operarion  seven  years,  "'    * 

and  coT-raands  the  best  patronage  of  the  cry.    friee,  S^S— A.  great  bargain.    Seminary  property  for  sale, 

nlduding  Fttrnlture,  GoodwiU,  etc.,  514,000.    Terms,,  main  building,  brick.  108  by  50  lect,  j  sto.nes  high,  all 

balfcash,  balance  on  mortgage.  la  me,  enitrely  above  ground,  in  excellent  condition, 

32. — FOR  SALE.— Female  C<rflege  In  Pennsylvn>  %  story  centre  wing  for  kitchen  and  laundry  purposes, 

nia  finely  located  on  line  of  Central  R.  R.    Buildings  Will  accommodate  about  60   boarding  students  and 

of  brick,  100  feet  in  length,  all  In  good  r|;pair.     Will  most  of  th:  teacher?.     Average  attendance  over  200. 

accommodate  40  Boarders.      Ajr  rage  number  of  Day  Has  been  in  oper.tioa   x8  years.    About  %  acrei  of 

Scholars,  7O.    Six  acres  of  choice,  and  with  variety  of  land.      Fine  library  and  apparatus,  4  pianos,  household 

froit  and  shade  trees.    In  successful  operation,  9  years,  furniture,  &c.,  &c.    Price  $15,00  .    A  reasonal»ie  por- 

Price.  1(10,600.    $|,ooc  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  tlon  of  which  can  remain  0.1  mortgage. 

VALUABLE    BOOICS 

For  Sehoel  Libraries. 

LITTLE,  BROTXTN  &  CO., 

no    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON, 

Gall  the  attontion  of  Teachers  and  Committees  making  purchases  fbr  School  Libra- 
ries, to  their  list  of  pobllcatioQs,  which  comprises  sach  works  as  Bancroft's  History  of 
the  United  States,  White's  Edition  of  Chakespeare,  The  British  Essayists,  Hiune's  His- 
tory of  England,  Palfrey's  New  England,  Platarch-s  LWes  (Clough's  translation),  ParK- 
man's  Historical  Works,  tho  Works  of  Edmnni  Burke,  Agassiz's  Natural  History, 
Bowen*s  Political  Econo  ny,  Walker's  Science  of  Wealth,  Cooke*a  Chemical  Physics, 
Farrar's  Nannai  of  tho  U.  S.  Constitution,  Boeckle's  Public  Economy  of  tho  Athenians, 
the  Works  and  Lives  of  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Everett,  Madison,  Washington, 
(Sparks),  Webster  and  Winthrop,  Bartiett's  Familiar  Quotations,  and  a  large  number 
of  Standard  Law  Hooks* 

Messrs.  L.  B.  &  CO.  are  also  tho  Amsrican  Agents  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brirannica, 
and  of  Smith's  Bible  and  Classical  Dlctlonariea 

j!^  FuU  priced  and  descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 


LE  MONDE  ILLUSTRE, 


(EsUbUahed  in  1896.) 


An  International  Paper,  with  Engravings  of  all  Current  Events. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS 

Published  regularly  every  nrek — 20  quaiio  pages;  eight  pages  of  Engi'amngs 
by  Uie  fird  French  and  European  artists. 

latli  YEA^Xi. 

AH  the  liternry  and  nrlistic  celebrities  of  Paris  contribute  to  Le  Monde  JlluMtri,  and  it  takes 
tbe  first  place  among  the  Krcnch  itiuiitrated  papers,  popaiarizing  as  it  does,  through  its  eDgrav- 
in|r».  every  remarkable  event  of  the  day. 

The  literary  department  of  />>  Monde  UtustH  is  worthy  of  its  artistic  features ;  the  articles 
are  original  and  by  tbe  best  writers  of  the  Parisian  press. 

Rbadino  Matter.—''  CourriPr  de  Paris." — Pnruian  Gossip.— Anecdotal  Review. — Fine  Avts. 
— '•  Courrirr  de  Palais.^' — lAterai-y  Review  — Famous  Pertons  and  Places. — Correspondence^ — 
Musical  Review. — Paris  Fashions.— Select  Novels  and  Tales  — Tlkeaire,  4rc» 

This  publication  has  acquired,  dorin;^  the  twelve  years  it  has  been  published,  a  world-wide 
reputation,  funning  as  it  does  a  complete  encyclonedia  »f  every  interesting  event,  its  engrav- 
ings, contributed  by  its  correspondents  in  both  iiemisphercs,  form  a  pict'resque  and  life-like 
history  of  the  day,  and  gives  it  an  ioeontestible  superiority  over  all  other  illustrated  papers. 
Uniting  the  featn  es  of  a  magazine,  review,  newspaper,  and  comic  serial,  it  furnishes , tbe 
foreigner  with  that  variety  indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  a  language.  To  Americans  learn- 
ing French  this  publication  is  invaluable.  Above  all,  no  impure  matter  or  advertisement  is  ever 
allowed  in  its  columns,  so  that  parents  may  give  it  to  their  children  wiih  all  security.  We  com- 
mend the  foregoing  remarks  to  profes>«ors.  hea(!8  of  families,  and  all  interested  in  teaching. 

This  paper  is  now  taken  in  the  French  classes  of  the  prir.cipal  Schools  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada, 

TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION. 

PAVABLB  IKVAKIABLY  IK  ADVANCE. 

One  Year. $7  00  I  Three  Months $2  00 

Six  Months 3  75  |  Single  Copies 15 

Libei'ol  discount  to  Principals  and  Profetsof  s.    Bpecimcn  copies  are  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

/^  Monde  Illustri.  being  the  only  French  liluktrated  family  paper  in  this  country,  and  read  in 
our  best  families,  forms  a  valuable  advertising  medium  for  School  Advertisements.  A  limited 
number  will  be  received  on  the  following  terms  : 


ON  THE 'LAST  PAGE. 

Single  insertion $0  50 

1  month 1  50 

2  '•      2  50 

3  "       : 3  00 

6      *'       5  00 

12      •* 9  00 


ON  THE  SITPPLEMEKT. 

Single  insertion $0  30  per  line. 

1  month 1  00 

2  •'      1  60 

3  "      2  00        »• 

6      **      3  00        *• 

U      ♦*      6  00        " 


All  Correspondence,  Letters,  Subscriptions,  and  Remittances  should  be  addressed  to 


H.  P.  SAMPERS,   92  Walker  street,  New  Yo7'k. 


ASSETS,  January  1, 1868,  over  $9,000,000. 

THE  NEW  YORK 
112  &  114  BROADWAY. 

IS  ONE  OP  TOE  • 

@L©iST    CNlSTBTyiTfiOMS 

Of  the  kind  in  America,  having  been  chartered  in  the  year  1841,  and  com- 
menced business  in  Maj,  1845. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  issued  policies  upon  the  lives 
of  more  than 

FIFTY  THOUSAND  PERSONS,        ' 

And  has  paid  in  losses"  $5,000,000  to  the  families  and  representatives  of  those 
who  li&ve  deceased  while  members  of  the  Company. 

Special  care  in  the  selection  of  iu  risks^  atnct  economy ^  and 
a  safe  and  judicious  investment  of  its  fundsy  emphatically 
characterize  the  management  of  this  Company. 

Policies  are  issued  in  all  the  favorable  fbrms  which  experience  has  indicated 
as  favorable  to  the  assured,  and  can  be  made  payable  at  a  specified  time  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  assured,  or  at  death.  Premiums  may  be  paid  annually, 
semi-annually,  or  quarterly. 

An  increase  of  over  Six  Millioil  Dollars  in  the  Assets,  during  the  past  four 
years,  has  been  attained,  notwithstanding  that  nearly  Two  Million  Dollars  for 
Losses,  and  over  One  Million  Dollars  for  Divends,  liave  been  actually  paid  out 
during  that  period. 

On  January  1,  1868,  the  Company  had,  after  providing  for  the  reinsurance  of 
all  its  risks,  and  the  payment  of  all  its  liabilities, 

A  Divisible  Surplus  of  $1,642,425.59. 

Which,  it  being  conducted  on  the  purelj^  mutual  plan,  is  to  be  wholly  divided 
among  its  policy-holders. 

MORPvIS  FRA^'KLI]S^,  President, 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS»  Vice^PreHdent  and  Actuary. 

THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 
CORNELIUS  M.  BOGERT,  M.  B.,  )    ^  ^.    .  „       . 
GEORGE  WILKES,  M.  D.,  [  ^'^*^^^  ^^xammers. 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Medical  Examiner. 
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VERYTHING    FOR    OCHOOLS. 


S^ 


JUST  PUBLISHED  : 

A  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Globes,  Maps; 

Charts,  School  Books,  and  other  Articles  for  Every  School. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  THE  CATALOGUE  IS  SHOfTN  SELOfT. 


Thii  cAtalo^e  will  be  sent  _  _. 
Merchaadise  in  the  United  States. 


onei 
fipecl 


Sllcation.    All  are  invited  to  esamlne  the  lai^^t  Tarlctj  of  School 
iudQCementa  to  Schools. 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Boiid  St.,  New  York. 


A9AVE 
merican  School  Desks  and  Settees.  .IlL    8 

Aids  to  School  Discipline 14 

Atlases 20 

Arithmetic. 23 

Algebra 23 

Astronomy 23 

American  School  Institute. .  .4th  cover  page. 
Am.  Educational  Monthly. .  .4th  cover  page. 
Articles  for  Every  School. 8d  cover  page. 

iJlackboards,  Eureka  Slated.  .Illustrated    8 

Blackboard  Rubbers 8 

Blackboard  Pointers  (or  Map  Pointers) ...    8 

Blackboard  Easel Illustrated    0 

Blackboard  Support Illustrated  10 

Book-Carrier Illustrated  18 

Book-keeping 28 

Botany 24 

Books  for  Teachers, 26 

Basis  of  Arithmetic. 28 

Bailey's  Algebra 28 

\Jrayons 8 

Crayon  Holder 8 

Cube-Root  Block. 12 

Call  Bells Illustrated  16 

Clocks  for  Schools Illustrated  17 

Charts 18,19,90 

Chart  and  Map  Support  (adjustable)..  .111.  20 

ChemistiT 24 

Clevelanas  Standard  Series 27 

Composition  Paper 27 

Commercial  Anthmetlc 28 

JJrawing-Books 18 

Draw ing  Ccords. 18 

Drawmg  Charts 18 

Dialogue  Books 24 

H/ureka  Liquid  Slating 11 

JD  orms  and  Solids.    62  pieces 12 

Fischer's  New  Latin  Book 27 

LTeography 22 

Grammar , 22 

Globes.  .• 20,21 

Geometry 28 

Geology 24 

Gymnastic  Apparatus 29 


HTMM 
istory 28 

Hairs  Great  Geological  Chart 19 

Ink-WcUs Illustrated  17 

Ink-Vent Illastrated  IS 

Juawyer  in  the  School-Room 30 

iTlicroscopes Illustrated  15 

Mineralogy 24 

Mental  Rillosopby 24 

Moral  Philosophy 24 

Mental  and  Social  Culture 27 

Maps. 21 

11  umeral  Frames. 18 

Natural  Philosophy 24 

New  American  Bchool  Dialogue  Book. . .  14 

Ubject-Teachmg  Aids 12 

Object-Teachhig  Books 24 

Ou time  Maps 21 

Jl  rices  and  Sizes  of  Desks  and  Settees.. .    7 

Prices  of  Teachers'  Desks 7 

Physiology 24 

lieadlng 22 

Roll  Books 1 25 

Removal 82 

l^latc-Pencil  Sharpener. .Illustrated  13 

Slate  Rubber. 13 

School  Medal Illustrated  14 

School  Books 22,28,24 

Spelling 22 

Singing  Books 24 

Speakers 24 

School  Diaries 25 

School  Records 25 

School  Reports 25 

1  he  New  School  Furniture 1 

Teacher's  Class-Room  Desk . . .  Illustrated    6 
Trigonometry 23 

Watson'sHand-Book  of  Gymnastics...  29 

Watson's  Manual  of  Calisthenics 29 

Wedgwood's  Gov't  and  Laws  of  U.  8 30 


GOOD    NEWS, 


OOlVTHSNTSs 


IX.  "Sqw  York :  Its  Sooial  and  Sani- 
tary Conditions. 
X  Woman's  Kights. 
Xr,  Italian  Arts. 

XII.  My  Life.    By  a  retired  Clergy- 
man. 
XIII. 'Notes  and  Comments. 
XIV.  Book  Notices. 


I.  Good  News. 
II.  Heedlessness, 

III.  American  Chnrcb. 

IV.  Belief. 
V.  Jean  Ingelow. 

VI.  My  Field. 
VII.  Yonng  Men. 
VIIL  Great,  Strong  and  Free. 

GOOD    NEWS. 

A  Scholarly  ChriJrtian  Monthly  for  popular  reading  has  long  been  a  desid- 
eratum in  this  country.    Good  News  will  endeavor  to  supply  the  need. 

64  pp.  double  colnme.    $2.50  per  year ;  Single  Copies,  29  cents. 

P.S.  WYNKOOP  &.  SON, 

BOOKSXXLERS  AND  PUBI«ISH£RS, 

lOS  Fuiton  Street,  New  York» 

» 1 . — _ 

JUST    PtJBLISnED. 
I, 
GRANDPAPA'S  AI^ITHMETIC 
A  Fairy  Tale,    By  Jean  Mace.    1  «oZ.,  127»a,  120  p^.,  cloth,    Illtutrated,  $1.50. 
This  T^ork  combines  instmetion  with  entertainment  in  a  most  pleasing 
manner.    Under  the  guise  of  one  of  his  delightful  fairy  tales,  Jean  Mac6,  the 
greatest  living  writer  of  this  class  of  literature,  unfolds  the  mysteries  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  aritliraetic  in  so  clear  and  simple  a  manner  that  every 
child  who  can  read  must  understand  them  at  once ;  tlins,  almost  without  an 
effort,  mastering  difficulties  which  months  of  tedious  drudgery  might  not  over- 
come. 

II — Third  EniTiON. 

LILLIPUT  LEVEE. 
1  vol  J  12mOj  230^039.,  cloth.  Illustrations  hy  J.  E.  Millais,  C.  Gkebw,  and  others, 

auso. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  of  poetry  for  the  young  ever  published 
in  England,  Lillipttt  Levee  has  already  won  a  place  among  Juvenile  classics,  and 
it  is  sure  to  be  an  equally  great  favorite  here. 

CRITICAL   NOTICE. 
From  the  ^Vetimintter  Revievo, 
"  'Lillipat  Tjevee '  is  euriched  with  two  charmiDg  bketchrs  of  Hlllais.    Tbia  alone,  we 
think,  is  a  safficieDt  reasou  why  all  mothers  shoald  at  once  buy  tbe  book." 

•        III. 

THE   HUDSON  I^IVER— Its  Legends  and  Poetry. 

1  vol,,  16me^,  100  pp,,  $1.00. 
A  beautiful  book.    Every  lover  of  the  Hudson  should  read  it 

IV. 
DOLBY  AND    FATHER, 

1  «oZ.,  \tmo,  *thpp,;  chth^  75  cents;  paper,  35  cents, 

P.  S.  WYNKOOP  &  SONf  Publishers  and  BookselleTs, 

IO8    FXJIL.TCWN'  ©THEET,  K^E"W   YOUIC, 


The  Teachers'  Book  Store, 

184  SOUTH  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

D.  W.  PROCTOR 

Bespeotf\ill3r  announoes  tliat  lie  Has  opened  a 

Book,  Stationery,  and  School  Furnishing  Store, 

And  is  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  from  Teachers  and  School  Officers  at  New  York  prices. 

~A  ILPADlUa  ROOM 

Has  iHjen  fnniUhcrt  for  the  nae  of  Teachers.    Reference  Books,  Library  Books,  and  a]l  the  leading 
Edacatlonal  Journals  arc  at  their  scr%*ice,  free  of  charge.    All  are  invited  to  call.    All  are  vrelcome. 
Liberal  terms  offered  on  all  introductory  orders  for  the  Katlonal  Series  of  School  Books, 

FARKBB  A  WATSON'S  RBABSB8, 

MONTEITH  A  McNALLTS  GEOaRAPHXBS, 

DAVIBS'  ARTTHMSTIOS,  &o.,  &c. 

ORMSBITS  OUIDZ2  TO  CrEOGBAPBT.     Designed  to  accompany  any  Geogmpbles  or 
Outline  Maps.    Price  GO  cts.     

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  Articles  for  Every  School. 

A  B  C  \ral1  Cbarta— Nns.  1  & 3 perset       75 

41ds  to  Scliool  DIselplIne.    600  Certificates,  Checks.  Cards,  &c 1 . 25 

(They  save  time  of  Record-Keopinjp.  and  reduce  "  Rewards^*  to  a  perfect  system.) 
Black«flk>ards  witb  fsr^ect  Slate  smurAcs,  neatly  framed,  ready  made,  all  sizes. 
Black-Board  Bnbbera— 
No.  0,  Sheep-skin,  small  size,  per  dozen . . .  $S .  GO  t  NO.  8,  Lamb-skin,  fine  long  bleached  wool . .  $5 .  00 

1,  *'  regular  size,       **      ...    S.OO]        4,  Brussels, NEW  and  neat. 5.00 

«,  "  longer  wool,  better  flnit*h  4.00  I        6,  Chajcois-skik,  pat'd,  very  superior. .    6. GO 

Black-Board  Kasels— Kendall's  folding,  new  and  perfect,  patented 3 .  OO 

Black-Board  Pointers  (or  Map  Pointers) 80  to  40 

Book  Carrlera^Manchester's.    For  Boys  and  Girls,  very  popular,  two  sizes each       50 

Call-Bells,  for  Teachers'  Dc9k<«.  varied  st vies,  silvered ^1  to  3.50 

Compoaitioii  Paper—"  An  Edacational  Novelty"— 8  Nos. per  quire       4 O 

Crayon-Holder— Just  invented  and  patented each       25 

Croquet,    Complete  set,  and  book,  In  box— excellent  style  for  schools S . OO 

Cube-Boot  Bloek.    inpaperbor 75 

Beske  and  Settees*    See  lUostmted  Circnlar. 

Gymnastic  Apparatus— Dumb-bells,  Rings,  Clubs,  Wands,  Ac. 

Ink-WeUs-ainSnds. 

Ink- Vents— Scarlett's  Patent,  for  filling  Ink- Wells,  etc each       25 

"Kf     ■  ■      "     ■  '  •         

Mav 

VKed  ..     .  „      

Microscopes.— 1.  Simple  brass  mounted  adjustable  maCTifler,  for  Botanv,  Geology,  Ac 1.25 

S.  Compound  for  minute  or  mounted  objects,  pliers  and  glasses,  in  box 5 .  OO 

jntottoes  (90)  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boarda,  in  packet. 75 

Multiplication  Wall-Cards,  20x26 inches 75 

Numeral*" ' '-  '"^»'-"-  *•  **'     " .^..v^i..  ■■   .-«. 

*n  : 

Slate-Pcncll  I ^ ,  _^ „,     _, ^ 

Slatlnsi:,  ^^Eureka-liloald"  (Munger's),  for  making  an  enduring  and  nnrivalled  Slatb 

SuKFACB  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall,  per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  sq.  ft.) 8 .  00 

Slated  lieaves,  convenient  and  economical per  100   3.00 

Slate  Rubbers,  to  erase  without  water— No.  1,  pet  100,  $5.    No.  9,  larger,  per  100 1 0.  OO 


' Kindernrarten  Blocks,"  with  patterns pcrbox    1.50 

lap  and  Cliart  Support*    Adjustable  to  every  size  of  Maps  and  Charts.    Patented 10. OO 

leaals— For  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs  each       25 

Iicroscopes«— 1.  Simple  brass  mounted  adjustable  magnifier,  for  Botanv,  Geology,  &c 1.25 

S.  Compound  for  minute  or  mounted  objects,  pliers  and  glasses,  in  box 5 .  OO 

lottoes  (90)  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boarda,  in  packet. 75 

lultiplication  Wall-Cards,  20x26 inches 75 

Numeral  Frames,  superior  style,  100  balls,  $1 .25.    Same,  144  balls 1 .  50 

'ObJect^TeaelUnir  Blocks''— 62  Forms  and  Solids,  in  box 3.25 

llate-Pcncll  Sharpener,  self-sharpening,  very  simple 10 


PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 

Five  Inches  in  Biameter Plain  Stand,  $6.00 Semi-Meridian,  $8.00 

Seven  Inches  in  Diameter Plain  SUnd,  12.00 Semi-Meridian,  15.00 

«  w  Full  Meridian,  20.00 

Twelve  Inches  in  Dianteter Plain  Stand,  $20.00 Semi-Meridian,  25.00 

«  «  Full  Meridian,  35.00 


aUTOT'S  POPULAR  PORTFOLIO  MAPS, 

THE   BEST 

Physical  and  Political  Outline  Maps  published.   ^ 

PBIOE  $18.00  FEB  SST. 
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Model  Text  Books, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


ELDEEDGE  &  BEOTHEK.. 

17  and  Id  South  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 


To  whom  ail  letters  of  etigttiry^  or  relaluig  to  itUroduction  may  be  addressed. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 


CHASE  &  STUABT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES 

BDITED   BY 

THOMAS  CHASE,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Qassical  Literature,  Haverford  Cofiege ; 
GEORGE  STUART,  A.M^  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language,  Central  High  School,  Phil. 
Rejvrences to^**'A2aVzaM*^  Latin  Grammar,"  and  "Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar/* 


Cte8aft*'s  Commentaries,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
Lexi«.on,  Geographical  Index,  etc.  Price  ^(1.25,  by 
mail,  post  paid. 

Vireil'8  .Shieid,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Metrical 
Indejc,  Remarks  or  Classical  Versification,  Index  of 
Proper  Names,  etc    Price  ^x.v^  by  mail,  post  paid. 
Grateful  for  the  flattering  reception  accorded  to  Prof. 
Stuart's  edition  of  Caesar,  tne  Publishers,  incompliance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  Teachers  from  almost  every 
State,  present  the  Second  Edition,  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  Lexicon  and  Geographical  Index.    This 
sttries  needs  onjy  to  be  known  to  insure  its  general  use  ; 
in  beauty  of  mechanical  execution,  it  snxpasses  any 
Gassical  series  extant,  while  the  purity  of  the  text,  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  the  notes,  and  the  low  price  at 
which  the  volumes  are  sold  ve  important  advantages 
which  Teachers  will  not  fail  to  recognize. 

The  Toons  Student's  Companion ;  or,  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  and  j^xercisej  m  Translating  from 
English  into  French. 

A  first  book  in  French,  designed  to  aid  beginners  in 
that  branch  of  study.  Simple,  pro^«sive,  and  prac- 
tical. Few  precepts  and  much  practice.  Price,  by  mail, 
post  paid,  li.oo. 

Martindale'8  History  of  the  United 'States. 

The  unprecedented  success  which  hat  attended  the 

publication  of  this  work  is  the  best  recommendation 

of  its  merit. 

More  than  Twenty  THOireAND  Copies  Mere  sold 
during  the  past  year.  With  this  book  t!.e  pupil  can,  in 
a  single  school  term,  obtain  as  complete  a  knowled;;*: 
of  the  history  of  our  country  as  naa  heretofore  re- 

guircd  years  of  study.    To  teachers  who  are  preparing 
>r  ecamination,  it  is  invaluable.     Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60C    Per  dozen,  by  express,  $5.40. 

The  Model  Deflner,  with  sentences  showing  the 
proper  use  of  works — an  Elementary  work  contain- 
ing Definitions  and  Etymology  for  the  Little  Ones. 
By  A.  C.  WKne,  Principal  of  Zane  Street  Grammar 
School,  Phila.     Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  250. 

The  Model  Btymology,  with  sentences  showine  the 
correct  use  of  words,  and  a  Key  giving  the  Analysis 
of  English  words.  By  A.  C.  Webb,  Principal  of 
Zane  Street  Grammar  School,  Phila.  Price  by  mail, 
post  paid,  60C 


Parker's  Grammar  of  the  English  I>8aflrafl|;e« 
Based  upon  an  Analysis  of  the  Enjglish  Sentence. 
With  copious  Examples  and  Exercises  in  Paqung, 
and  the  Correction  of  False  Syntax,  and  an  Appen- 
dix containing  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Lists  of  Peculiar  and  ExcepticiiA*  Forms.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  and  tho^e  who  write. 
By  Wm.  Henry  Parker,  Principal  of  Ringgold 
Grammar  Sdiool,  Phila.  Price,  by  mail,  post  paid, 
I1.35. 

A  Maniial  of  Elooatlon,  founded  upon  the  PI  J- 
osophy  of  the  fluman  Voice,  with  Classified  Illus- 
trations, suggested  1  y  and  arranged  to  meet  the  Prac- 
tical Difliail ties  of  Instruction,  by  M.  S.  Mitcheli^ 
The  great  need  of  a  work  of  this  kind  suggested  its 

preparation,  and  the  compiler  has  given  so  thorough  a 

treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  leave  nothing  further  to 

be  desired.    Price  $1.50. 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  No.  1,  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  Containing  a  Record  of  Attendance,  Punc- 
tuality, Deportment,  Orthography,  Reading,  Pen- 
manshiD,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  PracticalArith- 
metic.  Geography,  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History 
and  several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enumera- 

'    ted.     Price,  1(3.50,  by  Expressi. 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  No.  2,  for  the  nse  of 
High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries.  Con- 
taining a  Record  of  all  the  Studies  mentioned  in  Roll 
Book,  No.  1,  together  with  Elocution,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry', Composition,  French,  Latin,  Philosophy, 
Physiology,  and  several  blanks  for  special  studies 
nut  enumerated.    Price,  13.50^  l^  £iq>Tes8. 

The  Teachers'  Model  Pocket  Beflrister  and 
Grade  Book,  adapted  to  any  grade  of  School  from 
Primary  to  College.  Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  6sc.; 
per  dozen,  by  Express,  ^6.00. 

The  Model  School  Diary,  designed  as  an  aid  In 
securing  the  co-operation  of  Parents. 

It  consists  of  a  record  of  the  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitations,  etc,  of  a  scholar  for  every  day  in 
the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  for  examination  and  signature. 
Teachers  will  Und  in  this  Diary  an  article  that  has  long 
been  needed.  Its  low  cost  will  insure  its  general  u^ 
Copies  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  for  examination,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Price,  per  dozei.,  by 
mail,  li.oo ;  per  dozen,  by  express,  84c. 


jsr  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  bj  mail  npon  application.    Address  either 

jr.   IT.    SCHERMBltHOJRN  &   CO., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

OR 
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CARMINA   COLLEGENSIA: 

A  Complete  CoUection  of  the  Songs  of  the  Afneriean  Colleges,  with 
Biano'Forte  Accompanitnent. 

TO   Wnicn    IS   ADDED   A   COMPENDIUM   OF  COLLEGE  HISTORY, 
Collected  and  Kdlted  by  H.  R.  WA1TE. 

This  new  volume  furnishes  the  mo»t  extensive  Collection  of  Student  -Sonsrs 
presented  to  the  public,  twenty-one  Colleges  being  represented.  Every  College 
in  the  United  States  having  been  solicited  to  contribute  to  its  pages,  nearly  a 
thousand  songs  were  received  from  which  great  core  was  taken  to  select  those 
most  valuable  in  reference  to  quality,  permanency  and  general  interest:,  only 
such  being  used  as  possessed  intrinsic  merit,  or  cast  light  upon  some  peculiar 
College  custom. 

Prices  :  In  cloth,  emblematically  embossed,  neat  and  durable,  $2.25 ;  Superior 
Edition,  on  extra  paper,  full  cloth,  emblematically  embossed,  gilt  edge.  $3.00. 
Mailed,  poqf-paid.  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  277  Washington  St., , 
Boston.     C^IAS.  11.  DITSOX  &  CO.,  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

An  @asy  wa^  of  PpoetBPtrtg  what  ^Qm  want 

IIORAOX^S     WA.TKIIH    A    CO.,    No.    481    llroacLway, 

Will  dispose  of  ii  f jw  new  an  I  seron  l-hanrl  Pianos,  Mklodbons.  an  1  Organs,  of  fiv»i  flr^t- 
class  makers,  and  tako  frnm  $.5  to  $2.>  monthlr,  until  paid.  Twenty-five  new  and  seoond-hani 
instramenta  to  rent,  and  rent  applied  if  parchased ;  or  for  Falc  at  great  bargains  for  cash. 

TEBTiM:oNiA.r>4. 

Waters*  Pianos  are  known  as  among  the  very  best .Vew  York  EoangelUt. 

We  can  ppeak  of  the  merits  of  the  Waters'  Pianos  from  personal  knowledge  as  beinj  of 
the  very  besti  quality. — ChriBtian  Inieliigeneer, 

Wc  have  one  of  Mr.  Waters'  Piano-fortes  now  in  our  residence  (where  it  has  stood  for 
years t,  of  which  any  manufacturer  in  the  world  might  well  be  proud.  We  have  always  been 
delightod  \('ith  it  as  a  aweet-toued  and  powerful  instrument,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
darabilitv  ;  more  than  this,  some  of  the  bc!<t  amateur  players  in  thd  city,  and  several  cele- 
brated pianists,  have  pei  formed  on  the  said  piano,  and  all  pronounce  it  a  superior  and^r«<- 
cla»9  IntirumerU.    stronger  indorsement  we  could  not  give. — Honu  Journal. 

Warerooms,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y,  HORACE  WATERS  A  Co. 

Peculiar  Charms  of  the  Bradbury  Piano. 

Its  ADAPTATION  TO  THE  HUMAN  VOICE  as  an  accompaniment,  owing 
to  its  peculiar,  sympathetic,  mellow,  yet  rich  and  powerful  tone. 

t-^^  From  personal  acquaintance  with  the  linn,  wo  can  endorse  them  as 
wortJiy  of  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  Christian  public.  Their  rule  is  to  ^ve 
one-tentli  of  their  income  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord.  We  are  using  the  Bradbury- 
Pianos  in  our  families  and  they  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Persons  at  a  distance  need  teel  no  hesitation  in  sending  for  their  illustrated 
pricelist,  and  ordering  from  it,  or  to  order  second-hand  Pianos.  They  are  reliable. 

M.  SIMPSOX.  Hishop  M.  E-  Church.  I»hiladelphia ;  E.  8.  JANiCS.  Bishop  M.  E.  Church, 
New  York;  DANIEL  WISE  E-litor  Sunday-School  Advocate  ;  D  I).  hOVB.  Editor  Northern 
Advocate  ;  Dr.  .1 A Al^:8  PORTER.  Boiilc  Agent.  New  Yorlc  :  Kev.  THOMAS  SEWELh.  Pacific 
Rtreet.  IJroolclyn ;  Rev.  IIIIIAM  MATTlsON,  Trinit\'  Church.  Jersev  City;  Dr.  J.  P. 
DURBIN.  Boccetflry  of  Miss^ions.  New  York;  THEODORE  TILTON.  EJilor  Independent ; 
ROBERT  BONNER.  Editor  New  York  Ledger. 

The  best  manufactured ;  warranted  for  six  years.  Pianos  to  let  and  rent  applieil  if  pur- 
chased ;  monihiy  instalments  received  for  the  same.  Old  Pianos  taken  in  exchange  ;  cash 
paid  for  the  same.  Second-hand  pianos  at  great  bargains  from  $50  to  $2(K).  Pianos  tnned 
and  repaired. 

Organs  and  Melodeons  to  Sabbath-Schools  and  Churches  supplied  at  a  liberal  discount. 
Send  for  illustrated  price  list. 

FRE£BORN    OARRETSON   SMITBU.A  CO., 
Late  Supt.  and  Successor  to  WM.  B.  BRADBURY,  427  Broome  Strekt,  New  York. 

THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN  is  an  eight  Page  Weekly  of  the  largest 

Siz6.     Terms  83  00  a  Year  jn  advance.     A  specimen  Copy  will  be  sent,  post-paid, 
free  by  addressing  J.  H.  Il.VLLOCK,  Manager,  82  and  84  Nassau-St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE 

"Lawyer  in  the  School-Room." 

COMPRISING   THE 

LJWS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES 

ON 

Important  Educational  Subjects. 

CAREFULLY  COMPILED,  ARRANGED,  CITED,  AND  EXPLAINED  BY 

M.  McN.  WALSH,  A.M.,   LL.B., 

OF  THE  NEW  YORK  BAR. 

//  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper  and  very  neatly  hound.     PRICE  ^  1  .OOi 
Sent  prepaid  by  mail, 

CHAPTER  L—Ql  Schools,  School-Systems,  and  Governments. 

-r-Giving  an  explanation  of  the  dlflierent  plans  adopted  for  the  diflfusion  o^  knowledge  in  all 
countries,  ancient  and  modern,  and  showing  the  effect  which  governmental  school^system^ 
have  had  upon  the  destiny  of  nations. 

CHAPTER  IL— The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools.— Citing  the 

old  English  and  colonial  laws  relative  to  the  subject,  and  giving  a  succinct  legal  history  (all 
taken  from  law  books  and  court  records)  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  "  religious  liberty'*  in 
this  country. 

CHAPTER  ///.—The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools.— Carefully 

expIainThg  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the  several  States. 

CHAPTER  /F.— The  Law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment.— Parent 

apd  child. 

CHAPTER  K— The  Law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment.— Teacher 

and  pupil. 

CHAPTER  F/— The  Law  as  to  Punishing,  and  Misconduct  out 

of  SohooL 

CHAPTER  F//— The  Law  as  to  the  Proper  Instrument  to  be 

used  in  Punishing. 

CHAPTER  VI/L— The  Law  as  to  the  Right  of  Parents  to  In- 

terfere  with  the  rules  or  the  methods  of  discipline  adopted  in  Schools. 

CHAPTER  IX,— The  Law  as  to  the  Teacher's  Morality. 

This  worti  is  very  highly  commended  by  the  leading  educators  in  the  United  States. 

Wedgwood's  Government  &  Laws  of  the  U.  S. 

A  Comprehensive  View  0/ the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Organization 
0/  the  State  and  Nationcd  Governments, 

It  contains  the  minimum  of  law  which  every  one  should  possess  to  enable  him  to  discharge  with 
intelligence  and  fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  aflain 
with  perfect  safety  to  himself  and  justice  to  others.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the 
ablest  jurists,  who  commend  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.  A  perusal  of  the  table  of  contents  and 
a  single  chapter  will  convince  any  one  of  the  need  of  the  knowledge  presented,  it  'ts  arranged  with 
questions  at  bottom  of  page,  and  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  schools. 

IFHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Bonnd  In  I^eather,  law  style $8iOO 

"        "  Clotlt 2.75 

If  to  be  sent  by  mail,  remit  30  cents  extra  for  postage. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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Popular  Text  Books, 

THE  LATEST,  THE  MOST  PRA.CTICAL,  THE  BEST: 

PUBLISHED  BT 

IVISON,    PHINNEY,    BLAKEMAN    &   CO., 

47  and  40  Oreene  Street,  New  York, 

No  Series  of  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  pabllc,  have  attained  so  wide  a 
cirenlatioii  in  so  short  a  time,  or  received  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  so  many  ccmipe- 
tent  and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts  of  jtlie  United  SUtes,  as  this.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  their  pnblicataons  are  the  following,  viz. : 

Jh®  ictli^Ei  Bead^fs  acid)  §p@lli;®f8« 

Tux  Union  Rradrrs  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  Series  of  SANDERS'  READERS. 
They  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and  illnstrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers  oainid  in  circalation,  for  the  year 
ending  Jannsry.  1866,  over  the  preceding  year T  5,3 1 0  vols. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 11  ^9290  vols. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of 34£,000  voir. 

The  above  statemeot  is  conclumve  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Series  is  held 

by  the  eductUional  men  of  the  country. 

Robinson's  Complete  Mathematical  Series. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete, 
scientific  and  practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  tiie 
wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Urammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and 
Colleges. 

This  Series  has  already  acquired  a  cfreidaition  of  nearly  ealf  a  milliok,  and  are  rapidly 
iocreasing. 

COLTOITS  NEW  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIE& 

Just  PuatissBn,  with  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  as  the  ground-work  of  the  whole, 
yet,  preserving  a  happy  meAn—tyttematicaUy  arranged,  concue  and  covipreAomve— well 
adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  tlie  schools  of  the  present  day.  — 

KERL'8    NEW   SERIES    OF    GRAMMARS. 

For  simplicitjfr  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis,  for 
f)reshness,  scientific  method  and  utility,  this  Series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivalled  by  any 
other  yet  published. 

Spencerian  Copy-Books. 

Used  in  NINE-TENTH8  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  Stales.  Officially  adopted 
and  used  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States.  Taught  in  all  the  Commercial 
Colleges.    Over  one  million  sold  anmially. 

Webster's   School    Dictionaries. 

XEW  EDITIONS,  finely  Illustrated. 

This  popnlar  Series  is  very  jnetly  regarded  as  the  only  National  standard  authority  in 
Ortliography,  Definition,  and  Pronunciation.  At  least  FOiTK-riFTHs  of  all  the  School 
Books  published  in  this  country  own  Wbbsisb  as  their  standard ;  and  of  the  remainder, 
few  acknowledge  any  standard. 

49"  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  ns  fireely,  and  to  send  for 
oar  Descriptxvb  Catalooub  and  Circular,  which  will  be  promptly  sent  npon  application. 
49"  Liberal  terms  given  on  Books  ftamished  for  Examination  or  Introduction. 
Address  the  Pnblishers. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 


AND 


American  iIducational  Monthly. 
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LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

SOME  of  the  greatest  men  of  mediaeval  and  modem  times — among 
whom  must  be  classed  Shakspeare,  Franklin,  Lope  de  Vega,  Schil- 
ler, and  J.  J.  Rousseau — did  not  understand  one  or  both  of  the  above- 
named  languages.  This  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  a  man  may  be- 
come the  teacher  of  his  nation,  and  of  all  nations,  without  having 
received  a  classical  training.  There  is  a  far  longer  list  of  names  identi- 
fied with  eminent  genius,  men  who  have  exerted  a  most  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  development  and  the  destinies  of  mankind,  who  were  equally 
innocent  of  Latin  an(^  Greek — a  host  of  eminent  inventors,  generals, 
monarchs,  navigators,  and  discoverers;  and  above  all,  many  eminent 
women.  It  must,  then,  be  conceded  that  eminence  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life  may  be  gained  without  a  training  of  the  mind  in  classical  lan- 
guages and  literature.     But  we  go  further  in  our  assertions. 

Suppose  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans — at  least  all  of  them  who 
would  lay  claim  to  a  liberal  education — ^had  been,  during  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  schooling-time,  compelled  to  study  the  languages  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  the  two  nations  from  whom  they  derived  the 
elements  of  science  and  art :  what  would  they  have  become  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  what  they  were,  original  thinkers,  the  representatives  of  living 
beauty,  immortal  patriots,  the  successful  beginners  of  real  science,  and 
the  authors  of  incomparable  models  in  most  of  the  fine  arts.  Their 
greatness  consisted  in  their  national  originality  and  sublime  simplicity, 
which  would  have  been  lost  by  a  concentration  of  their  studies  and  their 
veneration  on  foreign  ideals,  and  by  the  absorption  of  half  their  time 
by  foreign  languages  and  literature. 

We  do  not  express  a  doubt  of  the  beneficial  influence  on  the  youthful 
mind  of  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  great  qualities  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  But  this  influence  may  be  extracted  from  translations  and 
pictures  as  well  as  from  the  study  of  the  originals.     The  impression 
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will,  in  this  case,  be  even  more  lively  and  satisfactory,  because  it  is  not, 
in  part,  balanced  and  counteracted  by  the  mental  efforts  connected  with 
deciphering  and  interpreting  the  original  authors.  We  know,  from  a 
long  experience,  that  boys  and  girls  may  be  rendered  enthusiastic  by  a 
good  translation  of  Homer's  immortal  Iliad  and  Odyssea  ;  that  all  their 
noblest  passions  and  instincts  are  kindled'  by  reading  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  or  in  Thucydides  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles  on  the  Athe- 
nians fallen  in  battle  for  their  country — even  though  it  be  in  English 
version  ;  that  they  are  all  aglow  with  a  description  of  the  Olympic,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Isthmian  games  ;  that  they  side  with  Brutus  against  Caesar, 
with  Cornelia  and  the  Gracchi  against  the  optimates,  and  with  Virginia 
and  her  father  against  the  decemviri.  And  all  this  without  knowing  a 
word  of  Latin  or  Greek  1  Now  if,  in  all  spheres  of  practical  life,  econ- 
omy of  power  is  the  supreme  law,  why  should  in  education  the  round- 
about way  be  better  than  the  shortest  route  to  the  goal  ?  If  our  youths 
may  learn  to  admire  and  imitate  all  that  is  noble  and  great  in  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  means  of  our  mother-tongue,  why  should  we 
prefer  to  teach  them  dead  languages  for  that  purpose,  with  an  outlay  of 
years  upon  years  of  the  most  precious  time  and  force  of  youth  ? 

But  those  ancient  languages  are  said  to  offer  to  a  thorough  stu- 
dent mental  training  that  no  other  study  can  furnish.  We  grant  that 
the  study  of  foreign  languages,  carefully  compared  with  the  mother- 
tongue,  offers  such  a  training  ;  but  it  matters  little  what  languages  you 
choose  for  that  object,  except  that  dead  languages,  which  we  can  never 
master  to  such  a  degree  as  to  speak  and  write  them  correctly  and  fluently, 
seem  to  be  in  this  respect  less  useful  than  living  ones,  with  which  we 
may  become  so  far  conversant  as  to  speak  and  write  them  well,  thereby 
greatly  exercising  presence  of  mind,  constant  attention,  ready  recollec- 
tion, and  a  fine  taste  for  the  beauties  of  style.  In  choosing  one  or  sev- 
eral foreign  languages  for  the  purpose  of  mental  training,  we  shall  be 
safest,  therefore,  if  we  prefer  those  having  the  best  and  richest  literature, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  the  idioms  of  the  greatest  and  most 
wide-spread  nations — the  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

This  would  seem  to  be  logical  and  incontrovertible.  If  the  objection 
is  made,  that  the  ancient  classical  languages  are  of  superior  usefulness 
because  of  their  being  the  mothers  of  so  many  modem  languages,  and 
because  a  great  many  technical  terms  are  borrowed  from  them  and  have 
been  naturalized  in  all  living  idioms,  we  simply  ask  :  Cannot  those  tech- 
nical terms  and  naturalized  ancient  words  be  understood  or  be  made 
intelligible  by  vocabularies,  without  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  languages?  Of  course  they  can,  as  the  experience  of  every  day 
and  everybody  sufficiently  shows.  Students  of  philology  and  antiquities, 
of  general  history  and  ancient  geography,  cannot  do  without  Latin  and 
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Greek  ;  but  there  is  but  one  such  in  a  thousand  well-educated  men. 
Why  should  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  be  taken  through  a  te- 
dious course  of  instruction  in  dead  languages,  for  which  they  will,  in 
their  practical  life  afterward,  have  no  use — except,  perhaps,  that  they 
may  bombard  the  world  with  classical  quotations,  and  make  innocent 
people  believe  in  their  stupendous  learning  ?  If  this  Lalinizaiion  of  our 
modern  youths  is  not  humbug,  we  should  like  to  know  what  is  humbug. 
We  shall,  perhaps,  disarm  a  suspicion  of  our  disinterestedness  in  this 
controversy,  if  we  tell  our  readers  that  we  have  been  educated  in  one 
of  the  most  famous  classical  schools  of  Germany,  have  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors,  have  studied  almost  all  the  classical  authors,  and 
have  been  trained  to  write  and  speak  a  Ciceronian  Latin.  Alas  I  we  sigh 
as  often  as  we  think  of  it  rWhen  we  awoke  in  practical  life,  we  could 
make  almost  no  use  whatever  of  our  classical  learning,  and  had  to  spend 
a  threefold  measure  more  of  time  and  force  to  acquire  that  learning  and 
those  sciences  and  arts  which  we  have  needed  in  the  struggle  of  life,  than 
they  would  have  cost  us  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  studies.  Full  of  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  science  and  knowledge,  we  found  all  the  avenues 
to  the  same  obstructed  by  the  want  of  early  training  of  our  faculties  for 
them.  Certain  habits  of  classical  students,  contracted  in  consequence 
of  the  very  nature  of  exclusive  classicism,  are  obstinately  in  the  way  to 
their  ready  acquisition  of  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  other  im- 
portant branches  of  learning  ;  even  to  fluency  in  writing  and  speaking 
modem  foreign  languages.  Such  bad  habits  are,  an  excessive  valuation 
of  words,  phrases,  and  abstract  notions,  compared  with  the  things  them- 
selves— ^an  inability  to  observe,  to  watch,  to  analyze  natural  objects,  to 
examine  and  understand  the  mechanical  arts  and  the  contrivances  of 
common  life,  an  entire  want  of  administrative  skill  and  circumspection, 
and.  worst  of  all,  a  ridiculous  contempt  for,  or  at  least  a  certain  depre- 
ciation of  all  other  professions  and  their  followers.  Nay,  the  more 
thorough  and  one-sided  the  study  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  the 
worse.  History  proves  abundantly  that  the  classical  scholars  of  the 
middle  age,  and  down  almost  to  modem  times,  had  lost  the  last  rem- 
nant of  taste  for  classical  beauty,  of  appreciation  of  the  great  civic  virtues 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of  the  liberal  ideas  scattered  broadcast 
through  their  writings.  It  is  to  these  scholastics  of  the  middle  ages  that 
the  world  owes  the  cumulation  of  papal  tyranny,  the  Inquisition,  the 
introduction  of  the  "Jus  Romanum"  in  all  Continental  Europe,  the 
persecution  of  witches,  and  the  long  neglect  of  all  national  literatures. 
What  popular  prejudices  and  superstitions  have  they  not  defended,  what 
hierarchical  and  secular  oppression  not  justified,  what  inhumanity  not  sup- 
ported by  classical  authorities  and  scholastic  sophistry  !  No  other  one- 
sidedness  of  study  could  so  much  have  retarded  progress  and  devastated 
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the  world  as  their  study  of  dead  languages,  which  isolated  them  from 
the  people  and  the  people  from  them.  Humanity  died  out  for  centuries 
through  the  study  of  the  humaniara^  and  its  revival  dates  from  the  resur- 
rection of  the  national  literatures. 

This  much  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  a  general  means  of  education.  It 
is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  not  only  fails  of  its  object,  but  takes  away  the 
most  precious  part  of  the  most  precious  time  of  human  life — time  which 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  requirements  of  present  civilization.  Fore- 
most in  the  rank  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning  stands,  or  ought  to 
stand,  our  mother-tongue  and  its  literature,  taught  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  language,  and  diligently  compared  with  one  or  two  mod- 
em languages  and  their  literatures.  These,  in  combination  with  mathe- 
matics, science  of  nature,  history,  geography,  and  some  of  the  fine  arts, 
ought  to  be  the  means  of  developing  all  the  mental  faculties,  and  filling 
the  mind  with  real  and  useful  knowledge.  And  they  so  work  into  each 
other's  hands  as  to  leave  no  mental  power  without  its  due  share  of  ex- 
ercise, and  the  mind  well  balanced  and  harmoniously  educated  in  what 
concerns  everybody.  Will  not  this  New  World  of  ours  set  to  the  nations 
of  the  Old  the  glorious  example  of  ceasing  to  offer  the  minds  of  their 
children  to  the  Moloch  of  dead  languages  ? 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION,    AND   ITS  PRACTICAL 
OPERATION. 


THE  principle  which  we  have  tried  to  establish,  and  which  does  not 
admit  of  serious  opposition,  is,  that  the  intervention  of  govern- 
ment is  indispensable  to  secure  to  every  one  the  means  of  education. 
Wherever  the  State  has  stood  aloof,  elementary  education  has  been  ne- 
glected and  ignorance  has  prevailed.  Not  a  single  country  can  be  cited 
in  which  individuals,  either  alone  or  associated  together,  established 
churches  or  corporations,  have  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  schools. 
But  is  it  enough  for  the  towns  and  the  State  to  found  the  necessary 
institutions  ?  Ought  not  the  law  to  oblige  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  ?  The  question  of  compulsory  education,  already  discussed 
in  France  by  many  competent  writers,  especially  by  M.  Victor  Cousin 
in  his  well-known  work  upon  Education  in  Prussia,  has  recently  been 
forced  upon  public  attention  by  the  bold  conclusions  of  a  minister  who, 
not  content  with  a  merely  theoretical  approval,  has  ventured  to  demand 
the  immediate  adoption  of  a  measure  which  would  no  longer  permit 
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any  person  to  suffer  his  children  to  grow  up  in  entire  ignorance.  M. 
Duruy's  proposition  has  called  forth  so  vehement  opposition  and  so  sin- 
cere apprehensions,  that  we  must  examine  carefully  the  foundation  of 
these  objections  and  this  alarm.  Before  imposing  a  new  obligation 
upon  the  community  three  things  must  be  proved  :  first,  that  the  meas- 
ure is  just ;  secondly,  that  it  is  useful ;  lastly,  that  it  is  practicable — ^that 
is,  that  in  its  practical  working  the  inconveniences  do  not  outnumber  the 
advantages.  We  will  consider  compulsory  education  in  this  threefold 
aspect  V 

Those  alone  who  deny  the  distinction  between  good  ana  evil  can 
maintain  that  human  freedom  is  unlimited.  As  soon  as  it  is  granted  that 
certain  actions  are  wrong,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  one  has  a  right 
to  perform  them.  A  right  to  do  what  is  contrary  to  right  is  incompre- 
hensible. When  an  action  harms  only  its  author,  or  when  it  inflicts 
upon  others  a  wrong  that  it  would  be  more  injurious  to  punish  than 
to  bear,  it  is  better  to  tolerate  it  When,  on  the  contrary,  an  action 
wrongs  others,  when  the  crime  is  easily  proved  and  its  punishment  will 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  community,  it  is  the  right  and  even  the  duty 
of  society  to  interpose.  He  who  commits  an  unjust  and  injurious  act 
comes  within  the  scope  of  repressive  legislation.  This  ^  is  the  case  with 
a  father  who  withholds  from  his  children  that  elementary  education  with- 
out which  they  cannot  become  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizens.  The 
father,  by  such  a  course,  fails  in  the  discharge  of  a  natural  duty.  By 
denying  his  children  the  nourishment  indispensable  to  their  mental 
growth,  he  wrongs  them  as  truly  as  if  he  refused  them  the  food  required 
for  their  physical  development  He  wrongs  society  also,  by  bringing 
within  its  pale  ignorant  men  who  are  predisposed  to  error,  immorality, 
and  even  to  crime,  and  who,  consequently,  will  be  a  perpetual  source 
of  disorder,  danger,  and  expense.  .There  are  then  in  this  fiither's  act 
all  the  elements  which  constitute  a  crime  which  the  law  may  rightfully 
prevent  or  punish.  * 

Most  authors  who  have  written  of  natural  right  have  admitted  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  parents  to  instruct,  no  less  than  to  support  their  children, 
food  being  as  indispensable  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.  Quotations 
might  easily  be  multiplied  to  this  effect :  we  will  cite  but  one,  selected 
from  the  founder  of  science,  the  first  who  attempted  to  state  the  precepts 


'  The  English  economift,  N.  W.  Senior,  in  hit  Suggestions  on  Popular  Educadon,  tumi 
up,  in  a  leries  of  clearly  stated  propositions,  the  true  principles  of  this  subject :  ist,  the  ob- 
ject of  society  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals ;  2d,  children  have  the  same  right  to 
social  protection  as  adults ;  3d,  education  is  as  essential  for  the  child  as  maintenance ;  4th, 
parents  are  as  truly  under  obligation  to  instruct  their  children  as  to  support  them  |  5th,  so- 
ciety ought  to  see  that  the  child  is  taught  no  less  than  maintained. 
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of  conscience  collectively.  "  Children,"  says  Puffendorf,  "  have  a  right 
to  claim  from  their  parents  maintenance ;  and  by  maintenance/'  he  adds, 
"  must  be  undenstood  not  only  what  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
life,  but  what  is  essential  to  prepare  children  for  society."*  Nearly  all 
the  writers  who  have  followed  Puffendorf  have  repeated  his  words,  and 
the  civil  code  has  sanctioned  them  in  a  formal  statement  Article  203 
reads  as  follows  :  "  Husbands  and  wives,  by  the  mere  fact  of  marriage, 
mutually  contract  the  obligation  to  maintain,  provide  for,  and  bring  up 
their  children."  In  the  legislator's  mind,  "  to  bring  up"  means  to  edu- 
cate, otherwise  the  word  would  be  a  useless  repetition ;  and  "  mutually 
contract"  means  that  both  are  held  conjointly,  and  each  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  other.  Parents  owe  to  their  children  food  for  the  body 
and  the  mind.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Article  203.  Article  385  of  the 
same  code  proves  it  conclusively.  It  expressly  enjoins  upon  the  surviv- 
ing parent  who  receives  the  income  of  minors  to  give  them  "  an  educa- 
tion corresponding  with  their  rank."  Here  the  penalty  inflicted  upon 
the  parents  is  easily  exacted  :  it  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  income.  We 
need  only  to  add  in  the  same  spirit  a  penal  sanction  to  Article  203  to 
render  education  practically  compulsory.  The  principle  is  already  found 
in  our  civil  laws  ;  all  that  is  needed. is  the  announcement  of  the  penalty 
to  be  inflicted  upon  him  who  does  not  obey  the  law.  Such  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  most  esteemed  commentators  upon  the  code. 

Whenever  men  of  science  and  philanthropists  assemble  to  discuss 
measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  masses,  they  declare  the 
urgent  necessity  of  rendering  instruction  compulsory.  Every  congress 
that  has  met  upon  the  continent  of  late  years,  has  expressed  itself  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  this  step.  Very  recently  the  philanthropic  congress 
of  Frankfort,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  unanimously 
affirmed  this  principle  in  the  report  of  Doctor  Stubenrauch.  "The 
power  of  the  father  or  guardian,  and  his  authority  over  the  child  and 
ward,"  said  the  reporter,  **do  not  allow  an  abuse  of  this  right,  and 
nothing  can  excuse  him  from  fulfilling  the  duties  which  nature  enjoins 


'  I  once  heard  an  expreation  which  impressed  me  deeply  with  the  force  of  this  argument. 
In  going  down  to  Engadine  through  Fluela,  I  met  a  woman  belonging  to  the  Tillage  of 
Sflss,  where  I  was  going,  and  walked  along  with  her.  I  spoke  to  her  about  her  children, 
and  asked  if  they  went  to  school.  *<  Why,  they  are  all  obliged  to  go,**  she  answered.  *^  Is 
it  not  so  in  your  country  ?**  When  I  told  her  no,  her  surprise  was  great.  **  How  can  it 
be,**  she  said,  *^  that  there  are  countries  in  the  world  where  parents  can  with  impunity  com- 
mit this  crime  of  not  educating  their  children  ?**  In  crossing  afterward  the  high  valley  of 
the  Inn,  I  admired  those  beautiful,  flourishing  villages  in  a  country  covered  with  snow  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  having  a  climate  like  that  of  the  North  Cape ;  but  I  understood 
how  so  much  prosperity  could  exist  under  so  harsh  a  sky.  Education  had  wrought  there  the 
miracle  which  it  works  everywhere. 
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upon  him. '  The  child,  on  his  part,  has  claims  no  less  sacred  :  he  has 
a  right  to  an  education  corresponding  with,  his  rank.  It  is  certainly  the 
duty  of  the  parent  or  guardian  to  provide  such  education  ;  but  the  State 
should  also  exercise  a  certain  supervision.  It  should  see  that  parents 
do  not  disregard  their  obligations  ;  it  should  aid  them,  and,  if  need  be, 
compel  them  to  do  what  is  needful  for  the  future  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren. As  the  latter  are  unable  to  protect  themselves  from  the  improvi- 
dence or  avarice  of  their  parents,  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  defend  them. 
It  is  not  the  interest  of  the  children  only  that  is  involved,  but  that  of 
society  as  well,  which  requires  that  the  source  of  vice,  want,  and  crime 
should  be  reached.  This  source  is  chiefly  ignorance.  If,  under  the 
pretext  of  regard  for  parental  authority,  we  tolerate  this  kind  of  moral 
homicide,  which  consists  in  depriving  young  minds  of  the  instruction 
needed  for  their  development,  we  must  expect  the  number  of  paupers 
and  criminals  to  increase.  Thus,  as  representing  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community,  the  State  has  a  right  to  interpose,  to  restrain  acts 
which  threaten  public  order  and  security.  This  intervention  is  summed 
up  in  these  words  :  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  parental  authority,  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  minors  as  well  as  public  interest." 

The  opponents  of  compulsory  education  present  two  objections. 
They  affirm  that  we  assail,  first,  individual  liberty,  and,  secondly,  free- 
dom of  choice  in  regard  to  instruction.  Individual  liberty !  Whose 
liberty  is  violated?  The  child's?  This  objection  has  no  weight,  for 
every  day  the  father  compels  his  son  to  go  to  schdol,  and  the  teacher 
obliges  him  to  learn  his  lesson.  Will  you  object  to  this  constraint  im- 
posed upon  the  child,  and  claim  for  him  an  inviolable  right  to  igno- 
rance ?  Is  it,  then,  the  coercion  of  the  parents  that  you  oppose  ?  In 
this  case  you  must  also  condemn  the  coercion  of  criminals,  and  defend 
in  them  the  principle  of  individual  liberty  disregarded  and  violated. 
What  I  the  law  may  punish  severely  him  who  starved  his  child's  body, 
but  the  guilty  father  who  deprives  his  son's  mind  of  mctptal  food  may 
not  even  be  compelled  to  fulfil  this  sacred  duty  I  And  society  ought  to . 
allow  deluded  men  to  perpetuate  within  its  limits  ignorance,  crime, 
pauperism,  all  evils,  by  depriving  part  of  the  rising  generation  of  the 
advantages  of  education  I  The  State  believes  that  it  may,  for  its  own 
safety,  oblige  young  men  to  leave  their  homes,  their  families,  their  busi- 
ness, to  waste  in  camp-life  some  of  their  best  years>  to  yield  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  others,  and  even  to  shed  their  blood.  It  takes 
possession  of  them,  retains  them  in  the  service,  teaches  them  the  use  of 
weapons,  and  punishes  them  severely  if  they  escape  from,  this  forced 
instruction.  The  State  does  all  this,  but  it  has  no  right  to  oblige  a  child 
to  be  educated,  to  become  a  useful  citizen  I  It  may  require  this  im- 
post of  blood,  but  it  would  have  no  right  to  decree  the  beneficent  con* 
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scription  of  education  and  civilization  1  It  is  legitimate  to  insist  upon 
military  service,  but  unjust  to  require  education  1 

It  is  also  stated  that  compulsory  education  violates  freedom  of  choice 
in  instruction.  This  objection  has  no  valid  foundation.  The  &ther  is 
at  liberty  to  educate  his  children  at  home,  or  to  send  them  to  any  school 
he  may  select  The  only  thing  that  he  may  not  do,  is  to  &il  to  have 
them  taught  at  all.  Freedom  in  regard  to  education  can  never  mean 
liberty  to  be  ignorant  Because  the  parents  are  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  child,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  starve  him  to 
death.  These  objections  made  in  the  name  of  individual  liberty  and 
freedom  in  education,  appear  very  suspicious  when  we  find  them  urged 
chiefly  by  those  who  fear  liberty  and  are  alarmed  at  progress,  while  the 
usual  defenders  of  freedom  and  the  people,  who  must  submit  to  the 
constraint,  demand  compulsory  education. 

We  must,  then,  either  maintain  that  the  father  who  refuses  to  educate 
his  children  does  not  commit  an  act  for  which  he  is  amenable  to  law — 
that  is,  we  must  deny  the  most  indisputable  principles  of  natural  and 
even  of  positive  right,  or  we  must  admit  that  society  may  compel  parents 
to  fulfil  their  duties  to  their  children.  Now,  what  society  may  do  in  this 
matter  it  ought  to  do.  Its  right  is  at  the  same  time  its  duty.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  State,  as  of  every  man,  to  the  best  of  its  ability  to  maintain 
justice  and  to  protect  those  who  cannot  defend  themselves.  This  prin- 
ciple is  so  generally  admitted,  that  whenever  the  interest  of  minors  is 
involved  society  interposes  by  its  judicial  representatives,  and  does  not 
permit  a  fother  to  squander  his  children's  property.  No  one  objects  to 
this  intervention,  if  their  pecuniary  interests  are  involved  ;  but  it  is 
termed  tyrannical  if  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  is  at  stake.  Whence 
comes  this  inconsistency  ?  It  is  because  hitherto  men  have  apparently 
cared  more  for  the  preservation  of  their  property  than  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  intellectual  faculties.  Yet  the  greater  the  superiority  of 
the  mind  over  the  body,  the  more  suitable  and  necessary  is  the  interven- 
tion of  the  State  to  guard  the  moral  welfare  of  minors  no  less  than  their 
material  interests. 

Objection  is  made,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  a  measure  which 
will  deprive  them  of  a  part  of  their  resources.  Many  a  poor  family,  it 
is  urged,  obtains  from  the  children's  labor  an  essential  addition  to  its 
income.  We  might  reply,  first,  that  a  father  has  no  right  to  expend 
thus  the  immature  strength  of  his  children,  and  that  it  shows  a  very 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  interests  of  the  working-classes  to  claim 
for  them  the  right  of  perpetuating  the  causes  of  their  inferiority.  Fur- 
ther, political  economy  clearly  proves  that  attendance  at  school  cannot 
lessen  the  income  of  the  laboring  classes.  A  certain  amount  of  labor 
must  be  accomplished,  and  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  appropriated  to 
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pay  for  it  If  we  forbid  children  of  school  age  to  perform  it,  it  must  be 
done  by  older  children  or  adults,  who  will  receive  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  given  to  the  younger  children.  In  any  case  the  work  will  be 
done  and  the  pay  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  laboring  class.  They  will 
receive  the  same  amount  of  money,  without  diminution.  This  law,  laid 
down  by  theory,  is  confirmed  by  facts.  The  recent  English  investigation 
in  regard  to  children's  labor  has  shown  that  the  legal  prohibition,  far 
from  injuring,  has  proved  advantageous  to  the  occupations  to  which  it 
has  been  applied.  It  need,  then,  excite  no  surprise  if  the  most  intelli- 
gent proprietors  and  working-men,  with  one  accord,  demand  for  children 
a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  compulsory  education. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 
XII. — Certain  Common  Errors. 

THE  use  of  dorCi  for  doesn'L  It  is  really  surprising  to  what  an  ex- 
tent this  error  is  committed.  Educated  people,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, teachers,  editors,  writers,  and  speakers  of  all  grades,  may  be  heard 
saying  or  found  writing,  *'  li  dotil  take  much  to  make  a  D.  D.  ;"  '*  That 
governmeni^  we  know,  don*i  stand  for  trifles  ;"  **  D<m*i  ii  seem  strange  ?" 
**  He  dan* I  intend  to  go."  And  yet,  no  one  says,  or  ever  thinks  of  say- 
ing, "// <i(7  not  take  much  to  make  a  D.  D.  ;"  **  He  do  not  iniexi^  to 
go  ;"  **  Doit  not  seem  strange  ?"  Here,  does  not,  of  course,  is  the  form 
used.  Doesn't  should,  therefore,  be  used  in  its  stead.  This  error, 
though  more  common,  is  no  better  than  '*She  aren't,"  or  **  We  was,", 
or  *'  You  was  ;"  and  it  should  be  as  carefully  avoided. 

The  use  of  like  for  as ;  of  against  for  when  or  by  the  time  that;  of 
except  or  withotU  for  unless  ;  as  in  the  following  examples.  "You  have 
not  felt  the  war  like  we  have."  *'  His  desire  was  that  it  might  be  ready 
against  he  came  thither."  *'I  cannot  go  except  or  without  you  go." 
Against,  except,  and  without  are  properly  prepositions  ;  and,  though  fre- 
quently used  by  old  English  writers  as  conjunctions,  they  are  not  so  used 
now  by  correct  or  elegant  speakers  or  writers.  As  a  conjunction,  against 
is  not  given  in  Worcester  at  all ;  except  is  marked  as  obsolete ;  and 
without  is  noted  as  "not  in  use  unless  in  conversation."  They  cer- 
tainly are  not  needed  as  conjunctions  ;  and  their  use  as  such  is  inelegant, 
if  not  improper. — ^As  to  like,  its  use  for  as  is  a  mere  vulgarism.  It  has 
no  support  from  any  authority,  whether  ancient  or  modem.  In  each  of 
the  following  examples,  any  writer  that  knows  the  proper  use  of  English 
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words  would  have  written  as  instead  of  like.  "  Collective  nouns  denote 
groups  of  similar  objects,  like  other  nouns  denote  single  objects. "  ' '  My 
poor,  patient  child  1  If  she  would  only  moan  and  cry  like  the  other 
children  do  !"  "It  looks  Uke  [as  though]  a  raid  was  contemplated." 
Like  as  was  formerly  used  where  now  as  only  is  employed  ;  as  in  Psalm 
ciii.  13  :  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  him."  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  improper  use  of  like,  in  the 
foregoing  examples,  grew  out  of  the  suppression  of  as  from  this  old 
form  ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  correct  usage  forbids  the 
employment  oHikezsz  conjunction  instead  of  oj  or  ox  though. 

Using  adjectives  for  adverbs,  especially  in  the  comparative  degree. 
"The  possession  of  some  spare  change  for  a  rainy  day  is  exceeding 
agreeable."  It  is  true  Shakspeare  wrote,  '*  She  is  exceeding  wise  ;"  "  My 
heart  is  exceeding  heavy,"  ete.  ;  and,  in  writings  higher  than  Shak- 
speare's,  we  read,  "Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad;"  "The  king  was 
exceeding  sorry,"  etc.  Even  Addison  says,  "The  action  of  the  Iliad  and 
that  of  the  iSneid  were,  in  themselves,  exceeding  short."  Still,  this  use 
of  the  word,  though  of  long  standing  and  in  veiy  good  company,  is 
neither  analogical  nor  necessary,  and  should  be  rejected,  as  it  is  by  most 
careful  writers  and  speakers  of  the  present  day. — The  following  present 
additional  examples  of  errors  of  a  similar  nature.  "The  hints  given 
will  enable  the  student  to  form  a  iolerahU  correct  opinion  of  the  use  of 
most  of  these  phrases." — Batch  m  Lang.  "  Throughout  this  work,  we 
shall  spell  some  words  different  from  what  is  customary." — Do,  "  She 
spent  near  a  year  with  them." — Anon.  "  A  negligent  correspondent  is 
one  who  is  careless,  mislays  letters,  and  foigets  whether  he  has  answered 
them  or  w." — Whaiely.  "He  strove  to  shine  more  than  ordinary  in 
his  talkative  ^^y J*— Steele,  Sped.,  No.  6.  "  The  designation  of  the  per- 
son, our  author  is  more  than  ordinary  obliged  to  take  care  of" — Locke, 
"  When  something  more  striking  than  ordinary  comes  to  be  described." 
— CampbeU,  Rhet.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  this  last  sentence,  seems  to  be 
speaking  of  something  that  is  more  striking  than  it  is  ordinary.  But 
this,  if  it  means  any  thing,  is  not  what  he  intended  to  say.  He  should 
have  said,  "  Something  more  than  ordinarily  striking."  "  Their  condi- 
tion was  world-wide  [ly  ?]  different  from  that  of  the  slave." — Mrs.  Siowe's 
Sunny  Mem.  "I  received  your  letter  last  Saturday;  but,  as  I  had 
written  to  you  a  day  or  two  previous,  I  deferred  replying  then."  This 
should  be  "  a  day  or  two  previously,'*  i.  e.,  a  day  or  two  before. . 

We  add  a  few  examples  of  adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree  mis- 
used for  adverbs, — examples,  for  the  most  part,  in  which  the  writers 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  erred,  had  occasion  called  for  their 
use  of  the  positive  instead  of  the  comparative  form.  "  I  fear  I  have  en- 
tered deeper  [more  deeply]  into  this  subject  than  was  necessary.  "—-^o/rA. 
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"  It  may  be  easier  [more  easily]  suggested  in  words  than  conceived  in 
imagination." — Maiiison,  Asir,  **The  slcwer  it  moves,  the  less  will  be 
its  arc  of  retrogradation." — Do,  **  It  compelled  him  to  look  closer  into 
nature." — Miller ^  Country  Life.  "  When  he  had  gained  my  confidence, 
he  began  to  ^^^oaik plainer.**-^/.  Newton.  '*  It  is  quite  worth  our  while 
to  question  the  word  a  little  closer." — Trench.  "These  approach  nearer 
[more  nearly]  the  style  of  conversation." — Campbell,  Rhet.  *'  If  he  had 
travelled  two  miles  an  hour  slcnver  [less],  he  would  have  been  six  hours 
longer  in  completing  the  distance." — Dames'  El.  Alg.  "Adversity  is 
easier  borne  than  prosperi^  forgot "  Compare  *  *  Adversity  is  easy  borne. " 
In  the  same  way  the  propriety  of  all  the  foregoing  errors  may  be  tested, 
if  any  one  has  doubts  in  regard  to  their  impropriety. 

The  use  of  the  perfect  tense  of  verbs  for  the  imperfect  The  perfect 
tense  undoubtedly  implies  past  time  ;  and  very  frequently  it  makes  not 
a  particle  of  difference  whether  the  perfect  or  the  imperfect  tense  be  em- 
ployed, provided  that  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  so  worded  as  to  corre- 
spond. One  may  say,  "  They  said  to  me  as  I  met  them,  Have  you  come 
alone  ?"  or,  "  They  said  to  me  as  I  met  them.  Did  you  come  alone  ?" 
The  two  tenses  may  thus  seemingly  denote  the  same  kind  of  time  ;  but, 
in  reality,  they  do  not  In  the  former,  the  time  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion— "Have  you  come  ?" — impliedly  reaches  to  and  takes  in,  the  time 
of  asking  the  question,  i.  e.,  it  is  a  past  time  embraced  in  a  period  of 
time  yet  present ;  in  the  latter,  the  time  involved  in  the  question — "  Did 
you  come  ?" — is  a  time  impliedly  not  embraced  in  the  time  of  asking 
the  question,  a  time  wholly  past  The  dividing  line  between  the  present 
and  the  time  of  the  imperfect  may  be,  so  to  speak,  a  mere  hair's-breadth ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  a  dividing  line.  And  it  is  when  this  division  is 
thus  narrowed  down  that  these  two  tenses  may  be  used,  not  interchange- 
ably always,  as  they  seem  to  be  in  this  example,  but  indiscriminately  one 
for  the  other.  If,  however,  there  are  in  the  sentence  or  in  its  surround- 
ings, limiting  words  or  expressions  which  indicate  that  the  time,  of  the 
predicated  act  or  state  is  a  time  considered  as  wholly  past,  the  perfect 
tense  cannot  properly  be  employed  ;  or,  if  those  limiting  words  indicate 
that  the  past  time  referred  to  is  a  time  within  a  period  relatively  present, 
the  imperfect  tense  cannot  with  correctness  be  employed.  For  example, 
if  the  above  sentence  had  begun  thus,  "  They  said  to  me  as  I  met  them. 

When ?"  it  could  have  have  been  completed  only— that  is,  in  this 

case — by  the  use  of  the  imperfect  tense, — ^^  did  you  come  /^'  Though 
we  may  say,  "When  have  you  seen  it?"  or  "When  have  you  been 
there?"  etc.,  we  cannot  say,  "When  have  you  corner^*  because,  from 
the  nature  of  the  act,  the  reference  here  must  be  to  time  wholly  past  and 
unrelated  to  the  present,  while  have  come  in  itself  implies  a  reference  to 
time  yet  present     The  following  sentences  afford  examples  of  the  vio- 
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lation  of  the  foregoing  principles.  "They^nv  hem  here  four  weeks 
yesterday"  This  last  word,  yesterday,  throws  the  time  of  the  predicated 
state  back  wholly  beyond  the  present,  and  yet  the  verb,  have  been,  neces- 
sarily implies  time  not  wholly  past  This  may  be  corrected  by  saying, 
**  It  was  four  weeks  yesterday  since  they  came," — ^which  implies  nothing 
in  regard  to  where  they  now  are  ;  or,  "  They  have  been  here  four  weeks 
and  a  day," — which  implies  that  they  are  still  here,  or,  if  not  here,  that 
they  have  left  during  a  period  which  has  not  yet  wholly  passed.  "  No 
vessels  have  come  in  during yesterthy  or  to-day."  Say,  *'  No  vessels  have 
come  in  since  yesterday  morning,"  or  *'  within  the  last  thirty-six  hours  ;" 
or  else,  **  No  vessels  came  in  yesterday,  nor  have  any  come  in  to-day." 
The  first,  of  course,  is  the  preferable  wording. 

The  following  examples  afford  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
improper  use  of  the  imperfect  for  the  perfect 

^  Since  the  dear  hour  that  brought  me  to  thy  footf 
And  cut  op  all  my  fblliet  hj  the  root, 
I  never  trutted  in  an  arm  but  thine, 
Nor  koped,  but  in  thy  righteousnesa  dirine  x 
My  prayen  and  alms,  imperfect  and  defiled, 
fFcre  but  the  fieeble  eflbrts  of  a  child.** — Cowper, 

Since  the  dear  hour  implies  a  period  not  wholly  expired  ;  the  poet  should, 
therefore,  have  written  have  trusted  and  have  been  instead  of  trusted  and 
were,  "It  wcu  observed  already  concerning  the  connectives,  that  of  all 
the  parts  of  speech  they  are  the  most  unfriendly  to  vivacity." — Campbell, 
Rhet,  In  the  word  already,  the  doctor  refers  to  a  time  prior  to  what 
was  then  present,  not  prior  to  some  past  time ;  hence,  he  should  have 
written,  ''It  has  been  observed  already,''  etc.  If,  instead  of  the  word 
already,  he  had  written,  "  in  the  preceding  chapter,"  or  "  in  a  previous 
section,"  or  something  equivalent,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  writing 
has  been.      Was,  in  that  case,  would  be  proper. 

A  needless  use  of  the.  There  is,  in  this  last  example  from  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, another  very  common  error,  namely,  an  unnecessary  and  improper 
use  of  the  definite  article.  "It  was  already  observed  concerning  the 
connectives,  that  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  they  are  the  most  unfriendly 
to  vivacity."  So,  also,  in  the  passage  to  which  this  refers  :  "Of  all  the 
parts  of  speech,  the  conjunctions  are  the  most  unfriendly  to  vivacity ; 
and,  next  to  them,  the  relative  pronouns,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
conjunction."  And,  on  the  page  following  Uie  first  of  these  extracts,  he 
says,  "  The  relatives,  as  was  hinted  before,  partake  of  the  nature  of 
conjunction,  both  as  they  are  the  instruments  of  linking  the  members  of 
sentences  together,  and  as  they  have  no  independent  signification  of  their 
own."     (In  the  last  two  sentences,  either  the  word  conjunction  should  be 
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conjunctions^  or  else  the  phrase  of  ike  naiure  of  conjunction  should  be  ^  a 
conjunctive  nature.)  In  all  these  sentences,  the,  where  we  have  italicised 
it,  is  improperly  employed.  By  "the  connectives,"  "the  conjunc- 
tions," "the  relative  pronouns,"  "the  relatives,"  the  author  means 
conjunctions  and  relatives  generally,  not  some  particular  ones.  The 
article,  therefore,  is  redundant  To  make  this  plain,  compare  with  the 
second  of  these  extracts  the  following  sentence  :  "  Of  all  the  varieties  of 
animals,  the  horses  are  the  most  valuable  to  man  ;  and  next  to  them  the 
mules,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  horse.'*  This  redundant  use  of  the 
definite  article  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  ^  The  possessive  pronouns 
do  not  always  denote  possession  merely  ;"  "  The  numeral  adjectives  are 
the  adjectives  used  for  counting ;"  "  77ie  compound  personal  pronouns 
are  used  only  in  the  nominative  and  the  objective  case."  The  first  the 
in  each  of  these  instances  implies,  and  leads  one  to  expect,  a  subse- 
quent specification  of  certain  things  of  the  kind  referred  to  ;  as,  "  The 
possessive  pronouns  his  and  its  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  the  nouns 
they  limit ;"  "  The  numeral  adjectives  above  one  require  or  imply  a  plu- 
ral noun ;"  "  The  compound  personal  pronouns  himself  itself  and 
themselves,  seem  to  have  been  formed  on  the  principle  of  apposition. " 
But  no  specification  being  made  or  implied,  the  definitive  is  redundant, 
and,  of  course,  should  not  be  used. 

"  The  gilded  and  M^  hollow  pretext  is  pompously  placed  in  front." 
This  presents  a  different  case  from  the  foregoing,  but  one  in  which  the 
article  before  hollow  is  no  less  redundant  than  in  those  examples.  Its 
repetition  implies  two  pretexts,  one  gilded  and  the  other  hollow.  But 
the  verb  that  follows,  shows  that  but  one  pretext  is  meant.  Hence, 
it  should  be,  "The  gilded  and  hollow  pretext. "  When,  however,  the 
two  or  more  adjectives  that  are  used  to  describe  an  object  or  set  of  ob- 
jects are  not  connected  by  and,  an  article  {a  as  well  as  the)  may  precede 
each  adjective,  without  making  the  noun  denote  more  than  one  object 
or  set  of  objects.  Thus,  while  Herbert  Spencer  errs  in  saying,  "Of 
all  antagonisms  of  belief,  the  oldest,  the  widest,  the  most  profound,  and 
the  most  important  is  that  between  Religion  and  Science"  {First  Prin,)  ; 
he  might  have  said  correctly,  "  Of  all  antagonisms  of  belief,  the  oldest, 
t/ie  widest,  the  most  profound,  the  most  important,  is  that  between  Reli- 
gion and  Science."  This  implies  but  one  antagonism  as  truly  as  if  he 
had  said,  "Of  all  antagonisms  of  belief,  the  oldest,  widest,  most  pro- 
found, andmosi  important,  is  that,"  etc.     Mrs.  Steele's  familiar  line, 

"  Give  me  a  calm,  a  thankful  heart," 

presents  a  fine  illustration  of  this.  Without  an  and  connecting  calm  and 
thankful,  preceded  though  each  is  by  an  article,  but  one  heart  is  meant 
But  insert  and  a,nd  at  the  same  time  retain  the  second  a,  and  the  language 
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necessarily  speaks  of  two  hearts.  In  the  following  sentences  from  Dis- 
raeli's Curiosities  of  Literature,  it  will  be  seen  that  ihe  is  repeatedly  re- 
dundant "Modem  literature  occupies  a  space  which  appears  as  im- 
mensity compared  with  the  narrow  and  ihe  imperfect  limits  of  the 
ancients."  "Modem  literature  may,  perhaps,  still  be  discriminated 
from  ihe  ancient,  by  a  term  it  began  to  be  called  by  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation,  ihai  of  [query,  what  of?]  '  The  New  Learning.'  With- 
out supplanting  ihe  ancient  [say,  ancient  literature,  or  the  literature  of 
the  ancients],  ihe  modem  [say,  modem  literature]  must  grow  up  with 
it"  "The  predispositipn  for  the  various  but  neglected  literature,  and 
the  curious  but  ihe  scattered  knowledge,  of  the  modems,  prevailed  in 
Europe,  when  Boyle  took  his  pen  to  give  the  thing  a  name." 

Using  ihe  for  a,  or  something  equivalent  An  example  of  this  we 
have  in  the  sentence,  "  Providence  is  ihe  semi-capital  of  Rhode  Island" 
This  implies  that  Rhode  Island  has  but  one  capital,  and  that  only  a 
semi-capital.  And  what  makes  the  matter  worse,  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
told  in  the  next  breath  that  Newport,  too,  is  "  Me  semi-capital  of  the 
State,"  as  though  Newport  and  Providence  were  one  and  the  same  I 
(See  Coraeirs  Int  Geog.)  Of  course,  it  should  be,  "Providence  is<z 
semi-capital  [or  one  of  the  semi-capitals]  of  Rhode  Island. "  The  reader 
is  then  prepared  for  the  statement  that  "  Newport  is  the  other  semi-capital 
of  the  State."  Similar  to  this  is  the  use  of  Oie  in  the  sentence,  "  The 
verb  is  a  word  which  affirms  or  declares."  This  is  given  as  a  general 
description  of  one  of  the  parts  of  speech.  It  should  be  either  "^  verb 
is  a  word,"  etc.,  or  else,  "  Verbs  are  words  that  affirm  or  declare."  In 
speaking  with  reference  to  some  particular  sentence,  it  would  be  proper 
to  say,  "7)&everb  [i.  e.,  in  that  sentence]  is  Me  word  which  affirms." 
This,  however,  is  not  the  reference  in  this  foregoing  or  in  any  other 
definition. 

Apparently,  there  is  no  end  to  the  list  that  might  be  made  of  the  mis- 
uses of  the  two  little  words  a  (or  an)  and  ihe.  But  we  will  instance  no 
more  now.  We  intended,  when  we  began,  to  speak  of  two  or  three 
other  errors  of  a  different  nature ;  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
limits. 


THE  TEACHER'S  RELATION  TO  THE  CHANGES  AND 
IRREGULARITIES  OF  LANGUAGE. 

DIVERSITY  of  language  is  an  obstacle  to  intercourse  between  dif- 
ferent nations  and  races,  that  the  wisest  have  not  been  able  to 
remove.  The  elaborate  attempts  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Bishop 
Wilkins  and  others  to  form  a  philosophical  and  general  language,  proved 
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to  be  utter  failures.  The  proposition  of  modem  phonographers  to  re- 
duce all  the  sounds  of  different  languages  to  a  single  system,  and  to  ex- 
press each  elementary  sound  by  a  single  character,  however  full  of  pro- 
mise it  may  be  theoretically,  has  hitherto  produced  no  practical  results. 
In  fact,  the  intrinsic  difficulties  that  are  developed  by  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,  are  such  as  may  well  discourage  the  boldest 
and  most  confident  theorist. 

The  modem  European  languages,  or  those  of  the  Indo-European 
group,  are  mostly  included  in  the  three  following  classes,  namely  :  ist, 
the  Gothic,  including  the  German,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Hol- 
landish,  and  themling  element  of  the  English  ;  2d,  the  Latin,  including 
the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Wallachian,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  English ;  3d,  the  Greek,  including  the  Romaic,  Russian,  and 
many  scientific  terms  in  the  other  languages. 

Every  living  language  is  undergoing  a  constant,  and,  many  of  them,  a 
rapid  change.  The  change  in  the  spoken  language  is  far  greater  and 
more  capricious  than  in  the  written  language,  and  these  changes  are 
mostly  divergent,  tending  to  irregularity,  and  to  separate  still  more  each 
language  from  the  others.  Some  of  the 'changes,  in  the  written  language 
especially,  are  concurrent,  tending  to  regularity,  and  to  uniformity  with 
the  others.  Now,  in  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  what  is  our  duty  as 
teachers  ?  Shall  we  accelerate  these  divergent  changes  in  the  English  by 
teaching,  and  especially  by  drilling  every  novelty  that  fancy  may  suggest 
or  fashion  dictate  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  carefully  examine  every  innova- 
tion in  language,  whether  in  the  spelling,  pronunciation,  or  meaning 
of  words,  or  in  the  form  or  structure  of  phrases  or  sentences,  and  see 
that  it  will  not  produce  a  mischievous  irregularity  before  we  expend  our 
energies  in  inculcating  it  ? 

Who  has  fully  realized  the  evil  of  softening  the  c  and  g  before  e 
and  I  in  the  Latin  group  of  languages,  and  the  effect  it  produced 
in  separating  them  from  the  languages  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic 
groups  ? 

Who  has  begun  to  estimate  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the  change  by  the 
English  of  the  sound  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  and  1,  from  their  original  sound 
of  &,  6,  and  1,  which  they  still  retain  in  the  other  European  languages  ? 
Who  would  have  supposed  that  teachers,  for  hundreds  of  years,  would 
persist  in  inculcating  those  changes,  until  they  are  now  nearly  or  quite 
ineradicable  ?  The  only  hope  we  have  of  undoing,  or  even  staying  the 
evil,  is  the  increasing  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  continent  by 
those  speaking  the  English  language,  the  want  by  Americans  of  the 
prejudice  and  pertinacity  of  the  English  in  this  matter,  and  the  belief 
that  teachers  may  be  disposed  to  take  a  broad  and  philosophical  view  of 
the  whole  subject 
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We  are  required  to  say  str&nger^  d&nger,  ch&mber,  etc.  :  our  Others 
said  stringer,  d&nger,  and  ch&mber.  We  are  expected  to  say  obliged  : 
our  parents  said  obliged.  The  English  orator  will  talk  to  you  of  bron- 
chitis ;  and  if  you  should  happen  to  say  bronchitis,  you  will,  in  his  esti- 
mation, be  in  rebellion  against  the  highest  literary  authority. 

Some  one  may  say,  why  should  teachers  trouble  themselves  about 
these  matters?  Why  not  teach  things  as  we  find  them,  and  ask  no 
questions  ?  Parrots  may ;  but  live  teachers  will  find,  if  they  have  not 
already,  that  they  must  meet  and  grapple  with  the  difiiculties  of  this  sub- 
ject The  correct  teaching  of  foreign  geographical  names  introduces 
us  at  once  to  the  mode  of  representing  elementary  sounds  in  those  lan- 
guages. And  as  some  of  the  letters,  as  we  have  seen,  represent  differ- 
ent sounds  from  what  they  do  in  English,  we  must  make  ourselves 
familiar  with  that  difference  or  be  liable  to  constant  efror.  To  those 
who  travel  or  have  intercourse  with  travellers,  some  knowledge  of  for- 
eign languages,  especially  names,  is  indispensable.  The  best  mode  of 
teaching  the  English  language,  which  is  by  analyzing  the  words  and 
teaching  the  meaning  of  the  roots,  prefixes,  and  sufiixes,  separately  and 
combined,  naturally  leads  the  inquiring  mind  to  desire  and  obtain  a 
knowledge,  more  or  less  perfect  according  to  circumstances,  of  those 
languages  from  which  the  roots  are  derived.  The  study  of  comparative 
philology,  by  pointing  out  the  resemblances  of  similar  languages,  by 
showing  the  identity  of  words  in  each  that  at  first  view  appeared  to  be 
quite  different,  and  by  developing  the  law  of  change  in  each,  has  done 
much  toward  breaking  down  the  barrier  that  separates  them,  and  has 
made  it  possible  to  introduce  changes  and  reforms  that  will  tend  to  unify 
and  harmonize  them. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  language  that  shall  be  much  more  extensive  and 
general  than  any  of  those  now  existing,  it  will  probably  be  formed 
by  reducing  the  leading  European  languages  to  some  general  system, 
and  fusing  them,  as  it  were,  sufficiently  to  consolidate  them,  without  al- 
together destroying  their  peculiar  characteristics.  Of  what  materiab  is 
the  English  language,  as  it  now  exists,  composed,  but  the  same  as  por- 
tions of  the  Celtic,  Latin,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman,  French,  Hollan^ish, 
German,  Greek,  with  contributions  from  nearly  every  other  language  ? 
And  yet,  no  nobler  language  has  ever  existed.  It  is  true  it  is  not  so 
regular  and  uniform  as  the  languages  of  some  secluded  nations  with 
comparatively  limited  ideas,  but  what  it  lacks  in  uniformity  it  more  than 
makes  up  in  copiousness,  variety,  strength,  and  flexibility. 

No  other  living  language  is  so  well  adapted  to  express  eveiy  variety 
and  shade  of  thought,  or  to  express  it  so  forcibly.  And  were  it  not  that 
the  printing-press  has  superseded  the  orator,  we  should  find  that  our 
language,  from  the  extent  and  richness  of  its  thoughts  and  expressions. 
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froiA  the  intensity  and  decision  of  its  emphasis  and  accent,  and  from 
the  variety  and  delicacy  of  its  tones  and  inflections,  is,  for  moving  the 
feelings  of  the  masses,  not  inferior  to  that  of  either  Greece  or  Rome. 

If  the  English  language,  derived  from  languages  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal European  groups,  or  rather  coeval  with  them  and  derived  from  the 
same  original  sources,  is  an  eminently  practical  one,  would  the  more 
general  consolidation  of  the  material  composing  the  same  groups  be 
impracticable?  All  the  European  languages  are  constantly  receiving 
new  words  to  express  new  ideas  and  new  shades  of  thought ;  and  it 
would  take  but  little  study  of  comparative  philology  to  secure  the  selec- 
tion of  these  words  from  cognate  languages.  If  comparative  philology 
were  generally  studied  by  the  European  nations,  we  should,  in  a  very 
short  time,  find  their  languages  so  interlacing  each  other  that  a  person, 
in  obtaining  a  good  knowledge  of  his  own  language,  would  acquire  a 
very  good  introduction  to  each  of  the  others.  And  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  words  that  shall  be  common  to  the  different  languages,  the 
stronger  will  be  their  tendency  to  consolidation. 

If  we  could  get  over  the  difficulty  caused  by  softening  the  c  and  g  be- 
fore €  and  %  in  the  Latin  group,  and  by  changing  the  sound  of  a,  ^,  and 
I  in  the  English  language,  the  resemblance  of  words  in  the  different 
European  tongues  would  be  much  more  evident,  and  their  adoption  by 
one  language  from  another,  without  irregularity  in  spelling  or  pronun- 
ciation, would  be  much  facilitated.  Can  we  not,  as  teachers,  do  some- 
thing toward  removing  this  difficulty  ?  We  can  at  least  exert  our  influ- 
ence in  the  right  direction. 

But  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  difficulties  that  our  primary  teachers 
have  to  contend  with  in  teaching  language.  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
silent  letters  that  frequently  occur } 

The  phonographer  will  unhesitatingly  tell  you  to  ''  spell  as  you  pro- 
nounce, and  pronounce  as  you  spell."  In  spelling  words  like  knife  and 
know^  don't  trouble  yourself  with  the  letter  k — omit  it  altogether.  Yet 
some  are  willing  to  remember  that  knife  and  the  French  word  canif 
are  synonymous,  and  that  knau)  and  the  Greek  word  yiy^Udw^  are  from 
the  same  root  In  the  Latin  nasco  the  guttural  does  not  appear,  but  it 
does  in  its  compounds,  such  as  cognasco ;  and  we  retain  it  in  cognition. 
In  words  like  condign^  sign,  design,  etc.,  we  do  not  pronounce  the  g, 
although  we  do  in  dignify,  signaiure,  and  designation.  By  omitting  to 
write  the  g  where  it  is  not  sounded,  should  we  gain  more  in  spelling 
than  we  should  lose  in  the  regularity  and  meaning  of  the  words  by  cut- 
ting them  off  from  their  fellows  ? 

And  here  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  form  of  words  is  much 
more  readily  grasped  and.  retained  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear.  If  you 
wish  to  test  the  powers  of  your  ear^  just  write  down,  in  any  characters 
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70a  please,  phonetic  or  otherwise,  the  speech  of  a  foreigner  in  a  lan- 
guage that  yon  are  not  prcvioosly  acqoainted  with,  and  then  tiy  to  repro- 
duce those  sounds,  and  yon  will  probably  langh  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
result  I  think  it  would  be  quite  instructive  for  any  one  to  set  a  pho- 
nographer  on  each  side  of  such  a  speaker,  and  then,  after  they  had  re- 
ported his  speech,  to  compare  carefully  their  manuscripts. 

Silent  letters  are  geneially  caused  by  abbreviating,  or  otherwise  chang- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  words.  In  some  cases  a  syllable  is  dropped 
in  pronunciation,  and  its  consonant  retained  in  writing. 

At  the  present  time  we  do  not  sound  a  pure  guttural,  or  one  that  is 
not  a  palatal,  at  the  end  of  a  word  ;  and  as  a  dozen  or  twenty  words 
have  come  down  to  us  ending  in  ough^  which,  in  former  times,  was  uni- 
formly pronounced  with  a  pure  guttural  sound,  orthodpists,  in  their  de- 
sire to  recognize  every  novelty  and  variety,  have  authorized  some  seven 
different  wa^-s  of  pronouncing  the  syllable — three  with  the  pure  guttural 
wholly  omitted,  and  four  with  the  sound  of  k^f,  or/  substituted  for  it, 
as  in  doughy  through^  and  slough;  in  hough,  cough^  tough,  &n<l  hie- 
cough.  Now,  if  any  one  who  can  speak  the  pure  guttural  well  will 
restore  it  to  each  of  the  above  words,  he  will  obtain  entire  uniformity 
(except  the  slight  modification  of  the  vowel  sound),  and  his  pronuncia- 
tion will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  in  the  most  highly  cultivated  society. 
Where  a  dental  follows  it,  the  guttural  remains  unchanged  ;  as  in  aughi^ 
houghi,  fought,  j^\.c. 

The  above-mentioned  dozen  or  twenty  words  have  been  the  subject 
or  occasion  of  more  ridicule  than  all  the  rest  of  the  language  taken  to- 
gether. Some  have  pointed  to  them  as  evidence  that  the  English  lan- 
guage is  so  irregular  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  rule  or  system  ;  others 
have  used  them  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  giving  up  entirely  our 
present  mode  of  spelling,  and  adopting  new  phonetic  characters — assum- 
ing, with  a  verdancy  quite  amusing,  that  if  you  once  spell  as  you  pro- 
nounce, the  written  word  will  prevent  hereafter  any  change  in  the  spoken 
word,  while  the  records  of  the  past  show  that  letters  which  are  silent 
now,  whether  guttural  or  not,  originally  all  had  their  proper  sound.  If 
the  written  language  of  the  past,  however  much  it  may  have  influenced 
and  restrained  the  spoken  language,  could  not  prevent  its  change,  what 
guaranty  have  we  that  written  forms  now  will  prevent  future  change  ? 

Let  the  enthusiastic  caviller  induce  the  people,  in  pronouncing  these 
words,  to  return  to  their  original  and  uniform  standard,  and  we  will  be- 
lieve that  he  can  do  something  toward  preventing  the  deviation  in  the 
future  of  the  spoken  from  the  written  standard. 

Dr.  Kraitsir  truly  said  that  silent  letters  and  irregular  forms  are  the 
bones  of  a  language,  showing  its  frame-work,  its  past  histoiy,  and  its  re- 
lations to  other  tongues. 
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The  irregular  modifications  of  words,  especially  verbs,  are  frequently 
over-taught  William  Cobbett  would  not  admit  that  we  have  more  than 
about  one-half  as  many  irregular  verbs  as  some  of  our  late  grammarians 
have  succeeded  in  collecting.  Many  of  these  irregularities  our  children 
would  never  hear  of  if  teachers  did  not  inculcate  them.  Some  of  these 
verbs  would  become  regular  if  let  alone ;  as  wrought  has  become 
worked.  Others  are  brought  back  to  irregularity  by  the  teacher's  drill ; 
as  shaked  to  shook^  and  showed  to  shown.  In  Ps.  cix.  25,  we  read,  ''When 
they  looked  upon  me  they  shaked  their  heads,"  and  in  Prov.  xxvi.  26, 
we  read,  "His  wickedness  shall  be  shewed  before  the  whole  congrega- 
tion." And  these  expressions  were  considered  good  language,  by  the 
most  competent  judges,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  effect  of  fashion  and  caprice  upon  pronunciation,  we  may 
cite  the  word  wound,  that  was  pronounced  wound  for  years,  contrary  to 
all  reason  and  analogy,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  many  of  our  most 
sensible  men  to  keep  it  to  its  proper  sound. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  favorable  to  improvement  and  reform.  The 
nations  are  in  a  state  of  unrest  Their  people  are  desirous  of  knowl- 
edge, and  jealous  of  their  rights.  Changes  are  taking  place  in  science, 
art,  education,  and  government,  that  were  not  dreamed  of  a  few  years 
since.  Whether  these  changes  will  be  productive  of  good  or  of  evil 
depends  very  much  upon  the  watchful  exertions  of  the  active,  the  wise, 
and  the  good. 

I  feel  that  the  future  history  of  our  language  will  depend  much  upon 
the  interest  felt  in  the  subject  by  teachers,  and  the  course  they  may 
think  proper  to  pursue.  They  should  see  that  our  vernacular  shall  be 
the  vehicle  of  pure  thought  and  of  a  high  morality ;  that  the  youthful 
mind  shall  be  made  familiar  with  whatever  is  most  useful,  beautiful, 
and  ennobling,  and  with  the  happiest  forms  of  language  for  expressing 
such  ideas.  Intelligent  effort  is  likewise  needed  so  to  direct  and 
modify  the  changes  that  will  inevitably  take  place  in  both  the  spoken 
and  the  written  language,  that  they  may  tend  to  regularity  and  to  con- 
formity with  the  other  languages  of  the  civilized  world. 


The  question  of  compulsory  education  is  settled  so  &r  as  nature  is 
concerned.  Her  bill  on  that  question  was  framed  and  passed  long  ago. 
But,  like  all  compulsory  legislation,  that  of  nature  is  harsh  and  wasteful 
in  its  operation.  Ignorance  is  visited  as  sharply  as  wilful  disobedience 
— incapacity  meets  with  the  same  punishment  as  crime.  Nature's  dis- 
cipline is  not  even  a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow  first,  but  the  blow 
without  the  word.     It  is  left  to  you  to  find  out  why  your  ears  are  boxed. 


MY  BOYS. 

**  Their  welfare  pleased  hiniy  and  their  cares  distressed, 
I  To  them  his  heart,  his  Iotci  his  grieft  were  giren.** 

GoLDNtlTH. 

I  ALWAYS  call  them  my  boys.  I  love  them  all  as  if  they  were  my 
own  sons.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  dominies  should  be  single  men, 
that  not  having  any  children  of  their  own,  they  may  learn  better  to  love 
other  people's. 

I  have  had  a  great  many  boys  under  my  chaige  at  the  different  schools 
in  which  I  have  held  situations.  Many  highly  respectable  middle-aged 
gentlemen,  some  of  them  six  feet  high,  and  with  long,  fierce  beards, 
were  my  boys  once,  though  they  wouldn't  know  me  in  the  street  now, 
nor,  probably,  even  remember  my  name.  But  I  was  a  great  man  once 
in  their  little  world.  They  called  me  perhaps  by  a  nickname,  not  a  very 
complimentary  one.  They  noticed  with  much  interest  when  I  got  a 
new  coat  They  obeyed  my  orders  without  question.  You  have  all 
heard  of  Mr.  Goldleaf,  partner  in  the  rich  banking  firm  of  Goldleaf 
and  Sons.  You  have  seen  his  benevolent  countenance  ornamented  with 
spectacles  and  high  collars  on  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall  ,*  you  have 
heard  the  cheers  which  followed  the  announcement  of  his  munificent 
subscription  to  the  funds  of  the  Indigent  Organ-grinders'  Society,  Well, 
I  remember  Johnny  Goldleaf  thinking  himself  highly  honored  because 
I  asked  him  to  run  back  to  the  school-room  for  my  hat ;  but  my  readers 
may  suppose  that  I  couldn't  ask  him  to  do  so  now.  Tempora  muianiur. 
Then  there's  Mr.  Newlight,  whose  congregation  have  found  it  necessary 
to  build  such  a  large  church  for  him.  I  remember  giving  him  a  most 
satisfactory  caning  for — well,  never  mind.  He  is  not  the  first  good 
man  who  has  been  a  naughty  boy.  And  the  other  day,  as  I  was  taking 
my  afternoon  walk,  I  found  myself  seized  from  behind  by  a  huge  in- 
dividual in  nautical  costume,  who  wrung  my  hand  with  a  grip  that  left 
it  tingling  for  five  minutes,  and  bluntly  intimated  that  he  recognized 
me  as  his  old  master. 

'*  Tm  not  afraid  of  you  now,  sir,"  said  the  honest  sailor,  with  a  great 
guffaw.  "  Lord  I  what  a  plague  I  used  to  be  to  you  !"  He  was  right 
there. 

But  those  whom  at  present  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  call  ''my 
boys,"  are  the  members  of  a  certain  class,  in  a  certain  school  in  a  cer- 
tain city,  the  name  of  which  it  neither  pleases  me  to  tell  nor  concerns 
my  reader  to  know.     Enough  that  it  is  a  renowned  city,  which  is  cele- 
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biated  for  learning,  and  boasts  of  many  dominies,  some  of  them  wise, 
some  of  them  foolish. 

I  have  now  held  my  situation  in  this  school  for  many  years — ^so  many, 
that  all  the  other  years  of  my  life  seem  but  a  dreanu  For  my  life 
has  grown  into  this  school,  and  has  woven  itself  like  ivy  round  its  old 
buildings  and  familiar  customs.  It  is  a  good  school,  partly  a  public 
and  partly  a  private  institution,  uniting  many  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  both.  The  sciiool  is  divided  into  six  classes,  one  of  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  conduct  through  the  mysteries  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
English  to  the  gates  of  the  university.  Once  in  every  six  years  I  part 
there  from  the  companions  of  my  march,  and  return  hopefully  to  begin 
with  a  fresh  band  of  awed  urchins  that  journey  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  learning,  to  which  musa^  muscB  is  the  portal.  Not  alto- 
gether unprepared  do  these  little  ones  tremblingly  approach  to  join  my 
caravan.  Some  childish  rags  cover  the  nakedness  of  their  ignorance. 
They  have  mastered  the  spelling  of  ro/and  dog  ;  they  have  toiled  through 
and  trustingly  acquiesced  in  the  scientific  lessons  of  their  Course  of 
Reading ;  they  have  learned  and  forgotten  the  long  names  of  the 
mountains  of  Asia.  So  off  we  start,  thus  lightly  burdened,  on  our 
long  journey  over  the  desert ;  and  soon  the  mules  and  asses  begin  to 
stumble  and  lag  behind  the  quicker-paced  dromedaries,  while  I,  with 
shouts  and  entreaties,  and  sometimes  with  threats  and  prods,  do  my 
best  to  keep  them  together,  and  to  guard  them  from  the  perils  of  the 
wilderness. 

These  boys,  whose  lord  and  master  I  am  for  some  hours  every  day, 
grow  to  be  very  dear  and  &miliar  to  me.  They  seem  like  a  part  of  my- 
self, and  wh^n  they  leave  me  for  business  or  for  the  care  of  some 
worthier  dominie,  I  feel  a  pang  at  parting  with  them.  For  while  some 
men  see  in  a  class  of  boys  only  a  restless  row  of  heads,  or  a  bespattered 
line  of  trousers  and  knickerbockers,  I  see  little  human  hearts  to  be 
moulded  for  good  or  evil,  and  rejoice  that  such  precious  workmanship 
is  committed  to  me — ^rejoice  tremblingly,  lest  I  labor  not  well. 

I  love  to  watch  them  at  their  sports,  to  &ncy  myself  one  of  them,  to 
study  their  characters,  to  wonder  what  will  be  their  future,  what  my  in- 
fluence on  them  will  be,  whether  they  will  grow  up  good  or  evil,  happy 
or  miserable.  Shall  I  introduce  you,  reader,  to  one  Or  two  of  my 
fevorites  ? 

John  White  is  one  of  the  boys  who  will  do  my  tuition  most  credit. 
Clever,  diligent,  and  honorable,  he  is  sure  as  a  man  to  command  respect 
and  esteem.  His  disposition,  as  you  may  see  by  his  face,  is  gentle  and 
kind.  In  his  character,  though,  there  is  a  shade  of  what  is  half  selfish- 
ness and  half  refinement,  which  leads  him  to  shrink  from  the  society  of 
his  companions,  and  makes  me  fear  that  he  will  not  be  a  useful  man. 
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Hid  &ther  is  a  rich  man,  who  will  most  likely  send  him  to  Oxford, 
where  he  is  sure  to  become  a  fellow  of  some  college  ;  and  if  the  Pasey- 
ite  party  be  still  extant  there,  I  think — I  don't  know  why — ^but  I  think 
he  will  join  it  I  never  have  to  speak  an  angiy  word  to  him,  bot  I  am 
Sony  to  say  the  other  boys  don't  like  him.  He  is  too  quiet  and  reserved 
to  sympathize  with  their  noisy  joys  and  sorrows. 

Sauntering  by  White's  side  (and  I  wish  both  of  them  would  play  a 
little  more  with  the  others),  is  Tommy  Grey,  his  rival  this  year  for  the 
highest  place  in  the  class.  Tommy  is  a  good  fellow,  but  he  is  being 
spoiled  by  too  much  learning.  His  mother  is  an  awful  woman,  with 
spectacles  and  theories  of  education,  who  being  deprived  of  opportunites 
of  displaying  her  own  talents,  is  resolved  that  she  will  shine  in  the  re- 
flected light  of  her  son.  So,  though  Tommy's  intellect  is  not  of  the 
highest  order,  he  is  crammed  to  an  extent  perfectly  alarming.  Every 
day,  as  soon  as  that  unfortunate  youth  returns  from  school,  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  is  seized  and  imprisoned  in  a  back  parlor,  where 
he  not  only  is  obliged  to  get  up  his  school  lessons  to  his  mother's  satis- 
faction, but  has  his  flabby  brain  distended  with  a  most  useless  mass  of 
useful  knowledge.  None  of  the  sweets  of  school-boy  life  are  for  poor 
Tommy.  No  exercise  to  strengthen  those  long  skinny  legs  of  his,  and 
open  that  narrow  chest  No  thoughtless  mirth  to  brighten  up  those 
dull  eyes,  that  blink  at  me  so  sorrowfully  and  anxiously  when  I  ask  him 
a  question.  No  excitement,  except  that  of  hiding  from  one  of  those 
bullies  whose  natural  prey  he  is,  and  who  fasten  on  him  like  vultures. 
Nothing  but  weary  lessons,  and  his  mother,  who  must  be  nearly  as  bad. 
She  is  truly  an  awful  woman  that  Mrs.  Grey,  and  I  should  not  mind 
telling  her  so.  Twice  a  week,  on  the  days  when  the  school  is  open  to 
visits  from  the  public,  does  she  come  and  sit  in  my  class-room  for  two 
hours  at  a  time,  looking  severely  at  the  boys  and  critically  at  me.  She 
waylays  me  when  the  class  is  over.  She  explains  to  me  her  theories  of 
education.  She  is  constantly  propounding  the  original  doctrine  that 
knowledge  is  a  good  thing.  She  lectures  Tommy  on  the  evils  of  idle- 
ness,  which  the  poor  boy  knows  only  by  name.  She  amuses  herself  in 
holiday  time  by  setting  him  exercises.  I  believe  he  is  fond  of  her,  and 
I  dare  say  she  loves  him,  and  means  all  this  for  his  benefit ;  but  I  do 
think  she  is  doing  him  a  great  deal  of  harm.  She  may  succeed  in 
making  him  a  very  learned  and  a  very  stupid  man.  It  is  more  likely, 
however,  that  his  health  will  break  down  under  the  process,  and  that  his 
head  will,  by  evident  tokens,  refuse  to  hold  any  more.  I  hope  so,  for 
Tommy  is  a  good  fellow,  harmless  as  a  dove,  if  not  exacdy  as  wise  as 
a  serpent  or  strong  as  a  lion. 

Chariey  Bernard  is  a  different  kind  of  boy.  There  he  is,  at  the  head 
of  that  band  of  boys  who  are  furiously  bent  on  driving  that  ball  through 
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the  ranks  of  their  no  less  eager  opponents.  His  sturdy  limbs,  his  good- 
natured  face,  his  bright,  really  eyes,  and  his  lips  clenched  in  earnest 
purpose  to  win  the  game,  tell  you  at  a  glance  why  he  is  always  chosen 
as  the  leader  on  his  side.  But  in  a  few  minutes  he  will  be  showing  in 
the  school-room  the  same  qualities  as  distinguish  him  in  the  playground. 
You  will  see  him  with  his  fingers  run  through  his  shaggy  hair  as  if  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  and  his  eyes  fixed  alternately  on  his  book  and  on 
my  face.  He  is  always  awake  and  ready ;  except  when  he  does  take  a 
fit  of  naughtiness,  when  he  starts  oif  into  the  boldest  and  wildest  kinds 
of  school-boy  naughtiness^  and  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  yoked  and 
harnessed  into  diligence  again,  till  he  has  had  a  sound  thrashing.  It 
does  one  good  to  see  him  either  playing  or  working,  he  is  so  earnest 
about  whatever  he  does.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  a  high 
opinion  of  him.  I  can  see  that  his  companions  have.  And  depend  on 
it,  if  he  lives,  he  will  make  a  mark  in  the  world,  like  every  other  man 
who  sets  himself  to  do  with  all  his  might  whatsoever  his  hand  findeth 
to  do. 

I  wish  Bernard  could  lend  some  of  his  strength  of  purpose  to  Harry 
Anderson.  Such  a  light-hearted,  thoughtless,  idle  fellow  as  Harry  never 
was  known,  and  yet  everybody  likes  him,  even  I,  grim  old  dominie  as  I 
am.  My  love  for  him  has  to  manifest  itself  in  a  peculiar  form.  Nearly 
every  day  I  have  to  call  him  from  the  foot  of  the  class,  and  hurt  his  hand 
with  an  instrument  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  threaten  him  sternly  with 
severer  punishment  And  every  day,  when  this  ceremony  is  over,  he 
looks  up  into  my  &ce  penitently  and  even  gratefully,  and  seems  to  make 
a  mute  promise  that  he  will  learn  his  lessons  for  the  future.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  he  really  means  it,  though  next  time  they  are  no  better 
learned,  and  the  same  performance  has  to  be  gone  through  da  capo,  till 
I  begin  to  doubt  whether  Harry's  school  fees  are  not  received  by  us  un- 
der false  pretences,  inasmuch  as  an  able-bodied  porter  who  would  con- 
tract for  a  certain  quantity  of  flogging  daily,  would  come  cheaper  and 
be  just  as  efficient  He  has  got  quite  used  to  flogging ;  it  seems  to 
agree  with  him.  He  takes  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  though  his 
blue  eyes  sometimes  fill  with  tears,  he  is  laughing  again  next  moment 
I  know  a  punishment  however,  which  has  more  terror  for  him,  though 
I  doubt  if  any  terror  would  be  sufficient  to  make  Harry  learn  his  lessons. 
It  is  to  keep  him  in  at  the  play-hour.  Hitherto  I  have  not  done  this 
often,  because  I  have  not  the  heart  to  bottle  up  so  much  happiness. 
But  I  must  really  steel  my  heart  and  knit  my  brows  toward  good-natured, 
thoughtless  Master  Harry,  or  he  will  grow  up  hopelessly  ignorant  and 
idle. 

Another  of  my  favorites  who  does  not  seem  likely  to  do  me  muchj 
credit  is  G>r8ack.     He  is  a  colonial  boy,  and  a  half-caste.     His  father 
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has  sent  him  here  for  a  year  or  two  to  be  hall-marked  with  the  stamp  of 
an  English  education  ;  but  he  might  a^  well  have  stayed  at  home. 
Poor  fellow,  he  is  very  stupid.  It  is  quite  a  sight  to  watch  the  patient 
resignation  with  which  he  allows  himself  to  be  taken  down  by  boys  not 
half  his  size,  and  then  to  see  him  sitting  in  state  at  the  bottom  of  his 
class,  with  such  an  edifying  look  of  stolid  gravity  on  his  copper-colored 
face  that  sometimes  the  whole  class  begin  to  titter.  I  am  afraid  they 
tease  him  ;  but  he  is  very  good-natured,  though  at  times  he  can  get  into 
a  passion,  and  then  it  t>  a  passion.  He  is  of  course  sensitive  about  his 
color ;  but  I  gave  the  other  boys  a  hint  about  this,  and  I  hope  nearly 
all  of  them  have  too  much  good  taste  to  allude  to  it  But  they  couldn't 
help  nicknaming  him  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  ;"  and  certainly  his 
grave,  stupid  face  reminds  one  a  little  of  a  Red  Indian.  Lately  we  were 
reading  ''Othello,"  and  in  order  (o  avoid  odious  comparisons,  I  sent 
Corsack  out  of  the  room  for  a  glass  of  water  so  often  that  my  constant 
thirst  became  a  general  object  of  remark.  He  seldom  can  say  his  les* 
sons ;  but  then  he  makes  such  tremendous  efforts  to  do  so,  that  one 
hasn't  the  heart  to  punish  him.  After  all,  Corsack,  you  are  an  honest 
fellow,  and  your  father  is  a  rich  man.  So  you  may  sit  peacefully  at  the 
foot  of  your  class,  and  ruminate  on  the  few  scraps  of  knowledge  which 
I  can  manage  from  time  to  time  to  supply  you  with.  And  in  a  year 
you  will  go  home  to  your  father's  plantation,  and  in  time,  I  hope,  many 
a  wife  who  will  have  brains  enough  to  make  up  for  your  deficiency. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  pass  through  life  peacefully  and  sleepily 
and  harmlessly,  your  slow,  dull  mind  neutralized  by  your  honest,  good- 
natured  heart 

We  have  all  read  in  the  story-books  of  the  frank,  merry  boy  who  never 
tells  a  lie,  gives  away  every  thing  that  belongs  to  him,  sticks  to  his 
friends  through  thick  and  thin,  almost  likes  to  get  punished,  and  has 
his  liking  frequently  gratified.  This  character,  more  or  less  modified, 
is  commoner  among  boys  than  the  critical  readers  of  these  story-books 
suppose.  Many  dominies  don't  appreciate  him  at  all,  but  I  have  always 
cherished  such  a  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  boyhood,  that 
he  is  rather  a  favorite  of  mine.  I  have  him  in  my  class  just  now ;  his 
name  is  Harold  Douglas.  A  curly-haired,  brown-fi^iced,  bright-eyed  fel- 
low he  is,  always  laughing.  When  he  gets  a  thrashing— -which  is  often 
— he  comes  up  laughing  ;  and  though  for  a  moment  after  the  infiiction 
he  may  look  a  little  sobered  as  he  clenches  his  hands  inside  his  trouser- 
pockets  to  deaden  the  pain,  as  soon  as  he  catches  the  eye  of  one  of  his 
cronies  his  face  breaks  into  a  smile,  and  when  I  next  look  at  him  he  is 
grinning  more  merrily  than  ever.  He  never  looks  grave  except  when 
he  is  asked  a  question,  and  then  he  stands  up,  and  stretching  out  his 
arm  like  a  pump-handle,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  floor,  gives  himself 
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up  to  profound  reflection,  the  result  of  which  generally  is  a  sensible 
answer.  He  is  diligent  enough  at  his  lessons,  and  would  keep  a  good 
place  in  his  class  if  he  were  not  so  constantly  taken  up  by  a  friendly  in- 
terest in  other  people's  affairs.  For,  if  he  is  examining  Wilson's  knife, 
or  admiring  the  caricature  whioh  Harris  is  drawing  of  me,  or  telegraph- 
ing across  the  room  to  Campion  a  laughing  condolence  with  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  being  detected  in  some  mischief,  and  forthwith  re- 
warded with  summary  punishment, — ^it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  can 
always  know  what  was  the  last  sentence  read,  or  the  exact  tense  of  pas- 
sum,  poddy  passe,  which  we  have  just  been  going  over.  And  thus  Harold 
goes  up  and  down  in  his  class,  and  sometimes  wins  praise,  and  some* 
limes  palmies.  But  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  his  master,  be- 
cause I  know  that  I  will  never  have  to  punish  him  for  meanness,  cruelty, 
or  deceit,  and  because  his  happy,  healthy  face,  and  his  clear,  boyish 
voice,  are  like  sunshine  and  sweet  music  to  my  heart 

Then  comes  Billy  Thompson,  the  last  but  not  the  least  of  my  favor- 
ites. He  is  an  ungainly,  vulgar-looking  boy,  whom  not  many  people 
would  see  any  thing  lovable  in  ;  but  I  love  him  because  I  know  him, 
and  because  I  have  done  him  good.  When  he  first  came  to  my  class 
he  wds  idle  and  cowardly ;  the  other  boys  laughed  at  him  as  a  muff, 
and  I  set  him  down  as  a  hopeless  case,  judging  hastily,  as  I  fear  I  am 
prone  to  do.  But  I  soon  discovered  the  spring  by  which  to  move  him. 
He  had  been  brought  up  by  stem,  Puritan  parents  in  the  ways  of  their 
religion,  and  already,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  this  slow,  awk- 
ward boy — a  boy  in  size  and  intellect,  though  almost  a  man  in  years — 
had  learned  dimly  and  imperfectly  to  love  God  and  goodness.  And 
when  I  showed  him  how  God  wishes  us  to  be  brave  and  wise  as  well  as 
pure  and  kind,  he  thanked  me  sincerely,  and  in  his  slow,  stupid  way, 
set  about  trying  to  master  his  lessons,  and  to  conquer  the  timidity  which 
made  him  shrink  from  the  amusements  of  the  other  boys.  It  was  a 
hard  task,  but  not  too  hard  for  the  motive  which  was  urging  him  ;  and 
so  for  the  last  year  I  have  had  the  great  joy  of  seeing  him  steadily  over- 
coming his  &ults,  acquiring  industrious  habits,  winning  more  and  more 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  the  best  of  his  class-fellows.  Strange, 
this  stupid  fellow  is  the  only  one  of  my  boys  who  is  so  intimately  my 
friend  that  we  know  and  confess  to  each  other  that  we  are  servants  of 
one  Master,  soldiers  in  one  battle.  He  has  told  me  his  troubles  and 
difficulties  and  hopes,  and  I  have  told  him  mine.  Could  pupil  and 
teacher  be  united  by  a  closer  bond  ? 

These  are  some  of  my  favorite  bo3rs.  I  hope  I  never  show  partiality 
to  them,  but  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  know  that  I  love  some  of  my  pupils 
more  than  others.  And  some  I  not  only  love,  but  respect  I  can  well 
understand  the  feeling  which  prompted  a  certain  great  and  good  dominie 
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to  say  of  one  of  his  papils,  "  I  could  stand  before  that  boy  hat  in  hand." 
I  too  have  had  boys  to  whom  I  could  pay  honor  and  reverence,  know- 
ing how  much  purer  and  kinder  they  were,  and  how  much  wiser  they 
would  be  than  I  am. 

Yes,  I  often  feel  myself  humble  and  base-minded  in  the  light  of  the 
pure  and  generous  thoughts  of  boyhood.  I  know  that  my  Father  has 
prepared  for  me  a  blessed  home,  through  the  gates  of  which  I  trust  one 
day  to  enter  into  everlasting  rest,  and  there  to  dwell  by  the  river  of  the 
water  of  life,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tree  of  life,  whose  leaves 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  of  earth  ;  but  I  believe  that  many  of 
those  boys  whom  I  have  taught,  and  scolded,  and  flogged,  shall  press 
in  before  me  through  these  golden  gates,  and  shall  stand  nearer  the  right 
hand  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  thone,  their  garments  shining  eternally 
with  the  unspeakable  gloiy  of  righteousness,  and  on  their  fair  brows,  in 
letters  of  living  fire — 

'^Blessed  ark  the  purs  in  heart,  for  thet  shall  see  God." 
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Thinking  is  learnt  by  thinking ;  and  it  is  my  strongest  conviction, 
as  it  is  my  daily  experience,  that  boys  can  and  do  learn  to  think — 
learn  all  the  varied  operations  of  the  mind  we  sum  up  in  that  word — 
by  the  study  of  science.  A  more  vigorous  school  of  thought,  and  a 
habit  of  mind  less  inclined  to  the  faults  of  dogmatism  on  the  one 
side,  and  deference  to  authority  on  the  other,  with  more  reverence  for 
truth,  and  more  confidence  in  knowledge,  is  the  natural  product  of 
scientific  instruction. 

All  science  is  based,  some  one  has  said,  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
great  curiosity  and  very  weak  eyes ;  and  science  gives  men  a  mar- 
vellous extension  of  the  power  and  range  of  the  acuteness  of  those 
eyes.  "  Eyes  and  no  Eyes"  is  the  title  of  an  old  story ;  and  it  scarcely 
seems  too  strong  a  way  of  marking  the  difference  between  the  powers 
of  perception  of  a  cultivated  naturalist  and  those  of  the  ordinary  gen- 
tleman ignorant  of  every  thing  in  nature.  To  the  one,  the  stars  of 
heaven  and  the  stones  on  earth,  the  forms  of  the  hills  and  the  flowers 
in  the  hedges,  are  a  constant  source  of  that  great  and  peculiar  pleasure 
derived  from  intelligence.  And  day  by  day  do  I  see  how  boys  increase 
their  range  of  sight ;  and  that  not  only  of  the  things  we  teach  them  to 
see,  but  they  outrun  us,  and  discover  for  themselves.  And  the  power 
once  gained  can  never  be  lost— J.  M.  Wilson,  Nai.  Sa\  Master  ai 
Rugby, 
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FALSE  words  are  like  the  Australian's  boomerang — they  come  back 
to  wound  the  unskilful  hand  that  throws  them.  Popular,  literary, 
and  even  scientific  language  abounds  with  those  dangerous  weapons. 
They  are  flung  about  as  freely  as  shuttlecocks.  We  hope  to  stop  the 
flight  of  a  few  of  them. 

Mental  science  is  especially  infested  with  these  fallacies.  The  neces- 
sity of  figurative  language  in  conveying  knowledge  of  spiritual  phenom- 
ena naturally  breeds  them  here.  The  dull  vision  of  the  doctors  them- 
selves, who  really  see  more  of  the  figure  than  of  the  fact,  also  conspires 
to  this  end.  So  also  do  the  scantiness  and  confusion  of  the  terms  of  the 
science — terms  of  which  the  very  structure  is  itself  a  figure.  And  still 
another  cause  is  the  use  of  picturesque  language,  by  the  acutest  and 
most  tactful  teachers,  as  a  means  of  waking  in  the  young  a  psychologic 
interest,  however  crude  and  awkward  in  its  early  shape  and  movem  At 

Still,  however  necessary  the  evil,  it  is  mainly  an  evil ;  at  least  it  is  such 
in  many  instances  :  but  it  may  be  softened,  if  not  removed. 

The  phrase  which  first  recurs,  in  surveying  this  field,  is  Mental  Diges- 
tion ; — a  phrase  flourishing  in  the  compositions  of  didactic  seniors  and 
the  addresses  of  the  Teachers'  Convention  ;  a  phrase  that  fills  the  peda- 
gogic mouth  like  a  mealy  pippin  ;  a  phrase,  truly,  that  hath  stomach  in 
it,  but  how  much  brains  ? 

Let  us  see.  It  implies  that  a  certain  immensely  important  mental 
process  resembles  the  bodily  process  in  the  digestion  of  food.  As 
the  phrase  is  employed  mainly  in  practical  advice  on  the  mental  regi- 
men, it  implies  an  analogy  profitable  for  practical  purposes.  Now  we 
propose  to  show  that  the  resemblance,  as  a  mere  speculative  feature,  is 
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v^ry  slight,  and,  as  a  practical  feature  (to  put  it  Irish-wise),  is  much  less 
than  none  at  all — ^is  a  positive  and  perilous  difference. 

The  mental  process  indicated  we  presume  to  be,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing :  All  or  several  parts  of  a  tree  being  perceived,  one  of  the  per- 
ceptions (that  which  marks  it  as  a  willow)  separates  (di-gests)  itself  from 
the  rest,  remains  in  the  mind,  recalls  certain  previous  perceptions  (as  of 
other  willows,  and  of  the  streams  usually  near),  and  associates  (assimi- 
lates) itself  permanently  with  these  previous  perceptions.  The  word 
*'  digestion"  commonly  covers  this  entire  process.  Now,  between  this 
series  and  the  corresponding  physiological  one  we  notice  the  following 
relations.  Bodily  digestion  is  purely  spontaneous,  and  this  ''mental 
digestion"  is  partly  so.  The  former,  left  to  itself,  builds  up  the  bodily 
fabric  into  due  proportion  of  bone,  tissue,  muscle,  fat ;  but  the  latter 
seldom  or  never  does  such  healthful  work  with  the  mind.  In  the  for- 
mer, when  in  normal  action,  any  application  of  the  will  disturbs  and 
hinders ;  in  the  latter,  co-operation  of  the  will  is  not  only  profitable  but 
necessary — and  not  only  so,  but  its  repeated,  vigorous,  regular  action  is 
necessary.  What  wider  differences,  for  purposes  of  life,  could  well  ex- 
ist ?  What  advice  more  harmful,  or  at  least  less  useful  could  possibly  be 
given  to  the  young  student,  than  that  hinted  in  the  phrase  which  we  are 
demolishing. 

If,  in  due  docility,  the  pupil  accepts  the  figure  as  true,  he  quietly 
trusts  to  some  spontaneous  working  of  the  mental  organism  to  purge 
and  build  up  its  own  self;  and  hence,  he  simply  lets  the  machine  alone. 

But  what  is  the  actual  consequence  of  letting  it  alone  ?  What  '*  di- 
gestion" is  the  tough,  crude,  raw  concrete  of  nature  likely  to  undergo  ? 
We  groan  in  our  (professional)  bowcb  of  compassion  at  the  bare  re- 
membrance of  it 

In  the  first  place,  any  new  item  of  knowledge  would  call  up  from 
his  previous  acquisitions  only  a  very  few  of  the  many  thoughts  with  which 
it  should  associate  (assimilate)  itself;  and  this  number  would  probably 
grow  less  and  less,  till  too  small  for  the  commonest,  coarsest  judgments 
and  acts  of  daily  life.  Then,  again,  these  associations  would  grow  more 
and  more  trivial  and  incidental,  such  as  mate  the  daily  gossip  ;  or  they 
would  be  merely  abstract,  bookish,  pedantic,  and  thus  often  as  worthless 
as  table-gossip,  and  less  genial ;  or  they  would  prove  merely  profes- 
sional, and  hence  narrow ;  or  again,  in  minds  supplied  with  good  and 
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valuable  thoughts,  through  happy  surroundings  of  objects  and  booK^ 
and  intellectual  companionship,  these  associations  would  tumble  in 
and  out,  and  flounder  about  without  system  or  order ;  and  at  length 
grow  incoherent,  impertinent  to  the  main  subject  of  the  moment's 
thought,  and  useless  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  man.  Also,  the  will, 
by  its  very  inaction,  soon  loses  sway  over  the  perceptions  and  mental  as- 
sociations, and  hence  loses  all  power  to  arrest  or  repair  the  sure  and 
conscious  decay.  Happily,  with  most  men,  the  needs  and  desires  of 
practical  life — the  profession,  the  trade,  the  office — compel  the  will  to 
regular  vigorous  action  in  combining  plans^  removing  obstacles,  discov- 
ering new  expedients  ;  and  hence  comes  a  steady,  healthy  growth  of  the 
special  mental  Acuities  employed  ;  but  meanwhile  the  remaining  powers 
must  dwindle. 

All  this  is  the  natural,  sure  result  of  letting  the  mental  processes  alone  ; 
and  letting  them  alone  is  the  sure  result  of  faith  in  their  taking  care  of 
themselves ;  and  this  pernicious  faith  is  fostered  by  the  phrase  at  the 
head  of  our  article. 

Don't  trust  it,  young  student !  The  mind  holds  no  gastric  juice  to 
dissolve,  no  force  to  absorb  or  distribute  its  vital  food.  Will— earnest, 
vigorous,  conscious  will — exerted  daily,  orderly,  concentratively  on  all 
subjects  worth  the  effort — ^this  is  indispensable.  For  some  men  cir- 
cumstances have  stimulated  this  will,  and  made  them,  without  school  or 
friendly  hint,  robust,  powerful  natures,  s^vaying  the  moral,  commercial, 
financial  elements  around  them ;  but  circumstances  have  killed  more 
men  than  they  have  reared.  To  meet  these  very  circumstances  success- 
fully, you  need  all  this  preparation  at  the  start.  Whatever  object  chal- 
lenges your  curiosity  or  your  ambition,  or  any  nobler  instincts,  analyze 
it  thoroughly,  ascertain  thoroughly  its  values,  seek  thoroughly  the  causes 
and  means  to  its  procural.  Fix  these  in  your  memory  by  attention,  by 
frequent  recalling,  by  comparing  them  with  the  result  of  each  new  obser- 
vation or  experience. 

'<So  build  we  up  the  being  that  we  are  1 
Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  tool  of  things 
Shall  we  be  wise — perforce  P* 
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Read,  and  You  Will  Know. 

THE  great  object  of  the  primaiy  school  is  acknowledged  to  be,  not 
so  much  to  furnish  the  pupil  with  the  little  learning  set  down  in 
the  primers,  as  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  acquiring  knowledge  for 
and  by  himself— to  put  him  in  that  state  of  mind  which  will  impel  him 
to  go  on  and  on,  growing  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  so  long  as  he  shall 
live. 

That  this  object  is  not  attained,  as  a  rule,  is  sadly  apparent  The  great 
mass  of  children,  on  leaving  school,  do  not  go  on  in  the  ^'ay  in  which 
they  have  been  started.  Their  circumstances  in  life  make  it  all  but  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do  so  if  they  wish  to,  which  few  of  them  do  ;  and  the 
few  that  do  become  eminent  for  ability  or  learning,  owe  it  less  often  to 
their  continuing  in  the  way  of  the  schools  than  to  their  striking  out  in 
a  way  of  their  own,  for  which  their  schooling  too  often  affords  them 
little  or  no  preparation. 

Thousands,  painfully  conscious  of  the  inadequateness  of  their  school- 
training,  attribute  their  lack  of  knowledge,  and  of  ability  to  get  knowledge, 
to  some  deficienc}'  in  the  amount  of  their  schooling,  not  to  any  &ult  in 
the  quality  of  it  Others,  with  the  same  experience,  do  not  hesitate  to 
charge  the  cause  directly  to  the  inadequateness  of  the  school  course  to 
secure  the  end  nominally  sought  for  ;  and  they  are  more  than  half  right 
The  artificial  methods  of  the  schools,  the  artificial  standards  which  they 
set  up,  and  their  suppression  of  some  of  the  most  precious  of  the  in- 
stincts of  childhood,  are  great,  if  not  the  chief  causes  of  the  many 
failures  in  life  that  education,  so-called,  seems  powerless  to  prevent 

The  ordinary  pupil  enters  school  with  a  greater  or  smaller,  but  never 
insignificant,  stock  of  facts  and  experiences,  which  have  come  to  him  in 
the  natural  way.  He  has  senses  untrained  but  not  inactive,  and  mental 
faculties,  likewise  untrained,  but  not  less  active  so  far  as  they  have  been 
developed.  His  hunger  for  knowledge  has  been  aroused,  but  not 
satisfied. 

Does  the  school  accept  the  foundation  thus  laid,  and  build  on  it — en- 
deavoring at  once  to  stimulate  and  to  satisfy  the  child's  natural  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  to  train  all  his  &culties  to  alertness,  activity,  and  cer- 
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tainness  of  action  ?  Not  at  all.  It  ignores  his  first  steps,  disregards  his 
natural  desires,  and  frowns  upon  his  habits.  It  puts  a  book  into  his  hands 
and  says  :  *'This  is  A.  You  learn  this  letter  and  all  the  other  letters, 
and  by-and-by  you  will  be  able  to  read.     *  Read,  and  you  will  know.' " 

The  child  sets  to  work,  more  or  less  diligently,  to  master  the  conven- 
tional signs  by  which  he  is  to  be  made  a  participator  in  the  recorded 
experiences  of  others.  But  it  is  dull  work,  and  the  promised  knowledge 
is  afar  off.  Meanwhile  he  has  a  restless  desire  for  experiences  of  his  own 
getting.  The  world  is  new  to  him,  and  a  thousand  curious  and  won- 
derful things  are  everywhere  inviting  his  notice.  But  he  must  not  look 
at  them.  Seeing  things  and  thinking  about  them  conflict  with  the  task 
in  hand.  Inattention  to  the  printed  page — ^which  is  commonly  rapt  at- 
tention to  something  else — is  a  violation  of  the  school  code  not  to  be 
forgiven.  As  a  dutiful  pupil,  the  child  must  abandon  his  skirmishing 
with  nature,  and  fall  into  line  for  drill.  So  he  shuts  up  his  senses — 
stultifies  himself.  Perhaps  he  becomes  so  abnormally  stupid  that  he 
can  study  a  spelling  lesson  on  the  way  to  school,  or  with  introverted 
vision  repeat  the  multiplication-table  in  the  very  face  of  the  sun.  But 
by  the  time  he  has  brought  himself  to  this  deplorable  condition  and 
become,  in  common  school  ^rlance,  a  promising  student,  his  school- 
life  ends,  and  he  goes  to  work  for  a  living.  He  may  now  be  able  to 
spend  some  few  minutes  a  day  in  what  is  called  study,  but  under  many 
disadvantages.  He  has  ten  opportunities  for  gaining  knowledge  by  di- 
rect observation,  to  one  by  reading.  But  he  has  been  taught  to  read,  if 
he  would  know.  He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  seeking  knowledge  at  pri- 
mal sources,  and  is  almost  incapable  of  accurate  and  intelligent  obser- 
vation. So,  unless  he  begins  again,  and  re-acquires  what  his  school 
training  took  from  him  or  suppressed,  he  goes  through  life  deaf  and 
blind,  acquiring  only  what  is  thrust  upon  him,  and,  with  a  whole  world 
to  learn  from,  is  ever  regretting  his  lack  of  opportunities. 

"  Read,  and  you  will  know"  is  not  bad  advice,  provided  the  knowledge 
desired  can  really  be  got  that  way,  and  in  no  way  more  directly.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  most  of  those  who  have  assumed  to  make  books  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  have  read  for  their  knowledge  the  books  of 
other  would-be  teachers,  who  read  for  theirs.  And  as  the  original 
writers  not  unfrequently  wrote  what  was  not  true,  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  readers  have  read  nol  to  know.     And  the  habit  of  mind  begot  by  a 
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continual  turning  to  books  for  infonnation  has  been  any  thing  but  favor- 
able to  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge,  or  the  correction  of  old  errors. 
Learning  to  read  is  a  necessary,  but  not  necessarily  the  first,  step  in 
education.  Habits  of  accurate  and  intelligent  observation,  quick-wit- 
tedness,  common  sense  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  common  things 
and  phenomena,  and  a  restless  desire  to  know — ^which  is  the  birthright 
of  every  child— are  worth  more  without  the  ability  to  read,  than  the 
ability  to  read  is  without  them  ;  and  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  any  course 
of  elementary  instruction  which  neglects  the  former  to  devote  the  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  latter ;  especially  since  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  all  that  is  now  taught  in  the  primary  schools  can  be  more  quickly 
and  easily  imparted  when  the  chief  attention  is  given  to  other  and  more 
important  elements  of  education. 


Vacation. 


WE  treat  our  minds  and  bodies  worse  than  we  do  our  pianos  and 
paint  brushes.  We  acknowledge  that  the  strings  of  the  one 
and  the  bristles  of  the  other  get  fatigued  with  too  constant  use,  and  we 
wisely  lay  them  aside  to  rest  But  the  mind  ?  Oh,  that  must  be  eter- 
nally on  the  quivioel 

Inhuman  sophistry  I  The  Maker  ordained  repose,  esthetic  recupe- 
ration, rest  He  made  the  garniture  of  the  hills  beautiful,  that  they 
might  catch  the  eye  and  allure  us  to  explore  the  hidden  vista.  He 
shrouded  matter  under  myriads  of  forms,  that  we  might  never  tire  of 
sameness.  He  created  the  mind  of  man  multiform  in  its  development, 
that  man  himself  might  be  an  epitome  of  variety,  self-sustaining,  recu- 
perating. 

But  we,  poor  fools,  refuse  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  recuperation  when 
the  draught  is  most  needed.  We  will  not  each  give  up  the  pursuit 
which  interests  us,  and  resign  ourselves  to  repose — needful  alike  to  mind 
and  body.  We  harp  on  one  string,-  and  complain  of  its  eternal  same- 
ness. Change  the  tune ;  play  on  something  else.  Adopt  the  excellent 
philosophy  of  the  child,  who  intuitively  changes  his  playthings.  Rest 
To-morrow  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  magnificence  of  creation.  You 
will  then  work,  but  you  will  call  it  play. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

MR.  EDITOR  :  In  the  May  No.  of  the  Monthly  there  is  an  article 
entitled  ^/^intellectual  Ariihmetic,  in  which  the  writer  condemns 
the  **  approved"  methods  of  teaching  this  most  interesting  and  profitable 
science. 

In  the  example  introduced  he  insists  that  in  the  kind  of  analysis  used 
the  pupil  works  from  one  formula  ;  that  the  order  of  thinking  is  pre- 
scribed for  him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  original  methods. 

Is  it  possible  to  solve  any  problem  without  a  formula  ?  If  so,  we  yield 
the  question  ;  but  if  not,  we  venture  most  respectfully  to  dissent  from 
the  views  of  the  writer. 

There  must  be  a  formula  in  the  solution  of  every  question  ;  and  the 
"  approved"  method  of  solution,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  very  one  to  de- 
velop that  originality  which  the  writer  thinks  is  excluded. 

If  the  object  of  a  scientific  education  is  to  establish  habits  of  quick, 
accurate,  connected,  and  profound  thought,  and  to  give  understanding 
and  skill  in  the  application  of  principles  in  all  the  practical  duties  and 
business  of  life,  it  seems  to  us  that  no  means  should  be  spared  to  se- 
cure that  result.  We  insist,  therefore,  that  as  early  as  possible,  in  teach- 
ing children,  the  impression  be  given  that  Arithmetic  has  but  one  ele- 
mentary idea — the  idea  of  the  unit  i — and  that  every  other  thought  is 
connected  with  and  flows  from  it. 

If,  in  the  study  of  Mental  Arithmetic,  the  process  of  reasoning  is  re- 
duction to  unity,  the  pupil  is  taken  at  once  to  the  first  thought,  to  the 
fundamental  principle  ;  he  looks  at  his  question  from  within,  and  con- 
templates all  the  steps  of  his  progress  with  their  connections  and  rela- 
tions, thus  developing  and  strengthening  his  faculties  by  obliging  him 
to  be  accurate  in  his  expressions,  logically  correct  in  his  reasoning,  cleat 
in  his  deductions,  and  certain  and  sure  in  his  results. 

Take  the  very  example  given  by  the  writer.  To  analyze  and  follow  to 
a  logical  conclusion  the  reasoning  from  unity  requires  close,  connected 
thought,  accurate  expression,  and  clearness  of  comprehension.  To 
work  from  one  formula  is  impossible,  for  the  formula  changes  with 
eveiy  variety  of  question  ;  but  the  idea  of  reduction  to  unity  is  a  funda- 
mental one,  which,  when  it  takes  possession  of  the  student,  enables  him 
to  originate  innumerable  ways  of  shortening  the  process  by  which  he 
comes  to  a  conclusion. 

To  put  this  kind  of  analysis  to  a  test,  he  proposes  to  give  the  example 
to  a  business  man.  In  reply,  we  say  that  he  would  be  no  more  likely 
to  shorten  the  solution,  nor  as  much  so,  as  one  thoroughly  trained  ac- 
cording to  the  method  which  the  writer  condemns. 

As  an  illustration,  the  following  question  was  proposed  in  a  country 
store.  A  had  drawn  from  the  lumber-yard  looo  feet  of  boards,  the 
boards  being  one  inch  in  thickness.  How  many  feet  of  boards  must 
B  draw  ^  inch  in  thickness  that  the  loads  may  be  equal  ?  Several 
business  men  puzzled  their  brains  for  an  hour  without  reaching  a  con- 
clusion. 
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In  the  mean  time  a  lad  entered  the  store  who  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  according  to  the  most  ''approved"  method,  and,  seeing  their 
dilemma,  relieved  them  as  follows  : — looo  feet  one  inch  in  thickness  is 
equal  to  8000  feet  \  inch  in  thickness  ;  8000  feet  ^  inch  in  thickness  is 
equal  to  \  of  8000  feet  f  inch  in  thickness,  which  is  1600  feet  If  the 
training  of  this  boy  was  normal  training  into  abnormal  stupidity,  we 
wish  for  the  benefit  of  our  youth  there  were  more  of  it 

It  is  very  true  children  can  be  made  to  operate  according  to  traditional 
rules  which  they  do  not  understand  any  more  than  the  master  mason, 
when  showing  an  apprentice  how  to  make  a  right-angled  triangle  with  a 
string  divided  by  knots  into  lengths  of  three,  four,  and  five  feet,  under- 
stood the  Pythagorean  problem.  Such  training  may  enable  one  to  get 
along  veiy  well  with  many  computations  in  practical  life,  but  he  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  help  himself  when  a  case  comes  to  which  he  cannot  ex- 
actly apply  his  rule. 

To  show  the  folly  of  employing  the  favorite  analytical  method,  the 
writer  introduces  an  example  solved  by  a  normal  class,  who  were  sur- 
prised to  find  there  was  a  shorter  method  which  he  introduces.  If  this 
be  true,  wc  think  it  reflects  great  discredit  either  on  the  class  or  their 
teacher,  for  we  do  insist  that  the  system  is  the  one  above  all  others  to 
develop  originality. 

We  think,  too,  that  this  system  thoroughly  carried  out  leads  a  class 
to  the  discovery  of  relations  not  obvious,  and  to  the  invention  of  time- 
saving  combinations,  and  gives  them  a  mastery  over  the  subject  both  by 
composition  and  decomposition. 

Analysis,  instead  of  taking  the  pupil  around  the  circumference,  takes 
him  directly  to  the  centre  of  the  difficulty — ^to  the  first  truth,  from  which, 
step  after  step,  with  clear  conceptions  and  accuracy  of  expression,  he 
may  proceed  logically  with  his  reasoning  till  he  reaches  the  conclusion. 
As  au  exercise  in  exact  reasoning,  instead  of  being  a  "milk  diet,"  we 
believe  the  solution  of  questions  in  Mental  Arithmetic  is  not  less  valu- 
able than  geometrical  demonstration — and  preferable  even,  in  that  it  is 
purely  mental,  having  no  diagram  to  aid  the  mind  in  the  process. 

We  feel  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  whatever  in  the  present  meth«?d 
of  teaching  the  science  of  numbers  in  our  schools  distinguishes  it  from 
that  of  thirty  years  ago,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  the 
very  principle  of  analysis  which  the  writer  condemns.  And  for  this  ser- 
vice we  say,  in  the  language  of  another,  let  the  name  of  Warren  Colburn 
be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  doors  of  ever  school-house  in 
the  land.  £.  H.  Hallock. 


DiscuRsrvEKXss  is  a  real  danger.  To  do  one  thing  well,  does  unde- 
niably give  the  power  of  going  on  acquiring  more  knowledge,  making 
it  exact,  and  using  it  And  schools  and  universities  must  still  aim  at 
concentration  and  excellence,  if  they  are  to  turn  out  men  of  power.  But 
this  is  not  attained  by  an  exclusive  curriculum,  but  by  a  reasonably 
comprehensive  and  elastic  one  ;  by  making  it  possible  for  a  more  varied 
excellence  to  be  attained.  I  hold  that  a  boy  is  best  educated  by  learn- 
ing something  of  many  things,  and  much  of  something  :  and  that  a 
man  of  the  highest  education  ought  to  know  something  of  everything, 
and  everything  of  something. 


EDUCATIONAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITED  STATES.— A  critical  comparison  of  the  school  systems 
of  the  diiferent  States  and  cities  of  the  Union,  with  their  results, 
\vouid  be  extremely  interesting  and  valuable.  But  it  is  something  to  be 
hoped  for,  not  attained,  under  the  present  order,  or  rather  disorder,  of 
things.  School  officers  differ  so  widely  in  the  matter  they  report,  and 
the  manner  of  reporting,  that  even  when  they  pretend  to  give  statistics, 
their  facts  and  figures  are  so  divergent  in  character,  that  they  afford  no 
common  ground  for  comparison*  Of  course  the  Superintendents  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  this  confusion,  though  it  lies  in  their  power  to 
remedy  it  They  report  what  their  local  laws  require  of  them.  Nev- 
ertheless, if  thev  would  all  agree  upon  some  uniform  plan  of  statistical 
summary,  which  would  make  possible  a  comparison  of  the  school  sta- 
tistics of  all  the  States  and  cities,  the  local  authorities,  we  believe, 
would  freely  grant  them  the  necessary  facilities  for  obtaining  the  facts. 
A  little  concert  of  action  might  thus  easily  make  our  public  school  re- 
ports something  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  than  the  heterogeneous 
jumbles  of  diverse  statistics  that  we  now  have.  In  view  of  this, 
the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  at  their  convention 
this  summer,  could  not  find  a  more  profitable  subject  for  consideration 
than  the  following  : 

What  form  of  statistical  summary  can  be  adopted  to  facilitate  a  com- 
parison of  the  school  systems  of  the  several  States  and  cities  of  the  Union  ; 
and  which,  by  making  possible  a  yearly  summary  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  whole  country,  will  give  to  local  school-reports  a  national  value  ? 

BOSTON. — ^The  census  of  1865  makes  the  population  of  Boston 
192,354  ;  we  may  call  it  now,  in  round  numbers,  300,000.  The  num- 
ber of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age.  May  i,  1867,  was 
36,030.  For  the  education  of  these  the  city  provided  283  schools,  3 
of  which  were  high  schools,  21  grammar  schools,  and  259  primary 
schools.  The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  dur- 
ing 1867  was  28,126,  or  78  per  cent  of  the  number  between  5  and  15. 
Besides  these,  3, 898  were  in  attendance  at  private  and  sectarian  schools, 
making  the  number  of  school-children  in  the  city  about  one-fiflh  of  the 
entire  population.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  was  630 — males  6^^  females  563.  The  average  number  of  pu- 
pils in  daily  attendance  was  26,265,  ^^  94  P^f  cent  of  the  number  en- 
rolled. The  average  number  to  a  regular  teacher  was,  in  high  schools, 
30  ;  in  grammar  schools,  46  ;  in  primary  schools,  48.  The  salaries  of 
head  masters  ifange  from  $3,000  to  $4) 000  a  year ;  of  masters,  from 
$2,400  to  $3,000  ;  of  sub-masters,  $1,800  to  $2,200  ;  ushers,  assistants, 
primary  teachers,  etc.,  receive  from  $1,600  down  to  $550.  Special 
teachers  receive  from  $310,  the  lowest  paid  to  sewing  teachers,  to  $3,000, 
paid  to  the  instructor  of  vocal  and  physical  culture.  The  aggregate  of 
salaries  paid  last  year  was  $492,796,  an  increase  of  nearly  $90,000  on 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  was 
$781,280.     The  cost  for  each  pupil,  taking  as  a  basis  of  computation 
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the  average  number  belonging,  was,  For  tuition,  $17. 53  ;  for  every  thing, 
$24. 16 — an  increase  for  the  year  of  $3.40.  The  summary  of  statistics 
given  by  Mr.  Philbrick  is  full,  well  digested,  and  intelligible.  It  might 
be  profitably  imitated  by  superintendents  generally. 

NEW  YORK.— The  report  of  Superintendent  Randall,  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1868,  is  a  model  of  its  kind  ;  but  the  kind  is  a 
very  bad  one.  Its  main  purpose  seems  to  be  to  prove  how  much  p>ala- 
ver  can  be  passed  off  as  a  report  without  exposing  any  facts.  Under  the 
head  of  statistics,  we  are  given  the  number  of  schools  and  departments, 
certain  figures  purporting  to  show  the  number  of  children  in  the  several 
grades  of  schools,  the  average  attendance — and  that  is  all.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  reconcile  one  to  the  absence  of  any  more  statistics  of 
the  kind.  The  number  of  school-buildings  under  the  charge  of  the 
board  is  94,  containing  187  distinct  departments,  or  schools.  Of  these, 
44  are  grammar  schools  for  boys ;  45  for  girls ;  and  7  for  boys  and 
girls  ;  55  are  primary  departments,  and  ^(i  are  primary  schools.  The 
number  of  children  reported  as  enrolled  in  these  schools  is  192,110, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  82,335.  There  were,  besides,  eve- 
ning, normal,  and  corporate  schools,  which  swelled  ' '  the  whole  number 
taught"  to  226,187,  ^^^  t^e  average  daily  attendance  to  96,294. 

The  population  of  New  York,  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  (i860), 
was  a  little  over  800,000.  It  is  now  estimated  to  be  between  900,000 
and  1,000,000.  Taking  the  latter  number  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  and 
the  ratios  those  obtained  by  census,  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
in  the  city  between  5  and  20  years  of  age  is  somewhat  short  of 
250,000 ;  and  the  number  between  5  and  15,  not  more  than  180,00a 
Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  school  population  of  Boston  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools.  Allowing  as  high  a  rate  of  attendance  in  the  New 
York  schools,  which  no  one  will  seriously  claim,  the  "whol^  number 
taught"  could  not  have  exceeded  140,000.  Mr.  Randall  reports  over 
190,000  in  the  ward  schools  alone,  and  in  all  the  schools  226, 187  1 

Our  worthy  governor  told  us  last  winter  that  our  school  accommoda- 
tions were  insufl&cient ;  that  thousands  of  children  were  turned  away 
unable  to  gain  admission.  From  our  own  observation  we  were  inclined 
to  think  the  governor  in  the  right ;  and  only  last  month  we  seriously  ad- 
vocated the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  new  schools.  But  Mr.  Ran- 
dall's figures  show  that  the  public  schools,  so  far  from  being  insufl5cient, 
are  actually  teaching  all  the  children  there  are  in  the  city  between  5  and 
15  years  of  age,  and  50,000  more  !  And  this,  too,  while  upward  of 
50,000  of  the  children  of  the  city  are  claimed  as  enrolled  in  private 
and  church  schools.  But  this  is  not  all  ;  226,187,  the  "whole  num- 
ber taught"  in  the  public  schools  last  year,  exceeds  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  the  city,  between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  by  more  than 
20,000  I  And  yet,  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  kind,  that  there  are 
people'  (and  we  confess  to  having  been  among  the  number)  who  really 
think  that  the  schools  are  not  doing  all  that  might  properly  be  expected 
of  them,  or,  as  Mr.  Randall  mildly  and  modestly  puts  it : 

'*  Notwithstanding  these  gratifying  assurances,  which  have  been  re- 
peated from  year  to^ear,  in  the  reports  from  this  department,  of  continued 
advancement  in  all  those  requisites  which  are  deemed  essential  to  superior 
scholarship,  effective  discipline,  and  faithful  and  successful  teaching,  se- 
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xious  doubts  have  not  unfrequently  been  expressed,  by  those  not  familiar 
with  the  practical  details  of  our  system,  in  reference  to  the  strict  accuracy 
of  these  high  and  persistent  commendations.  It  has  seemed  incredible 
to  them  that  so  great  a  degree  of  excellence  and  efficiency,  so  uniform  a 
standard  of  high  scholarship,  and  such  harmonious  and  successful  re- 
sults as  are  thus  continuously  chronicled,  could  be  attained  under  a  system 
so  apparently  complicated  as  our  own,  and  through  agencies  so  apparently 
diversified.  Entertaining  these  views,  they  are  compelled  to  infer  that 
the  natural  partiality  of  those  long  intimately  associated  with  that  sys- 
tem had  insensibly  led  to  an  exaggerated,  if  not  wholly  ideal  estimate 
both  of  its  capabilities  and  actual  results  ;  and  that  a  more  close  and 
accurate  survey  of  its  condition  and  practical  working,  by  indifferent 
and  disinterested  persons  of  competent  experience,  skill,  and  judgment, 
would  develop  far  different  and  less  satisfactory  results. 

*'  Fortunately,"  Mr.  Randall  has  the  satisfaction  of  adding,  "  we  have 
been  enabled  during  the  past  two  years  to  submit  the  system,  in  all  its 
parts,  to  this  most  satisfactory  and  searching  ordeal.  Delegations  and 
committees  from  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  composed  of 
their  most  eminent  citizens,  of  large  and  varied  experience  in  the  edu- 
cational field,  from  the  State  Legislature,  and  from  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  have  made  a  thorough  inspection  and  minute  exami- 
nation of  our  schools  and  the  system  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The 
verdict  which  they  have,  with  entire  unanimity,  rendered,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  most  incredulous." 

We  are  not  incredulous.  We  believe  it  all — and  more  too.  Never- 
theless it  would  have  been  convenient,  not  to  say  gratifying,  if  Mr.  Ran- 
dall had  fortified  his  polysyllabic  eulogy  by  a  few  facts — enough,  say,  to 
enable  one  to  put  to  shame  those  cavilling  people  who  persist  in  doubt- 
ing the  excellence  and  efficiency  of  such  an  admirable  system. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  several  schools  and  depart- 
ments during  the  past  year  was  2,206,  of  whom  176  were  men.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  according  to  the  official  count, 
must  have  been  more  than  a  hundred — a  number  incredibly  large,  not- 
withstanding Assistant  Superintendent  Calkins  reports  a  primary  school 
in  which  '*  one  teacher  had  ivoo  hundred  and  sixty-nine  children  belonging 
to  her  class  !"  The  salaries  of  teachers  in  New  York  range  consider- 
ably lower  than  in  Boston.  The  principals  of  the  grammar  schools  for 
boys  receive  from  $2,250  to  $3,000;  the  vice-principals,  $2,000;  the 
male  assistants  an  average  not  exceeding  $1,400  ;  and  the  female  assist- 
ants an  average  not  exceeding  $725.  The  principals  of  the  grammar 
schools  for  girls  are  paid  from  $1,200  to  $1,700;  the  vice-principals, 
$1,100,  and  the  assistants  an  average  of  $650.  The  principals  of  pri- 
mary schools  receive  from  $1,000  to  $1,500;  the  vice-principals,  from 
$900  to  $1,000,  and  the  assistants  an  average  of  $500.  The  minimum 
salary  is  $400.  Increase  of  salary  between  the  limits  named  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  average  attendance,  not^  as  in  the  Boston  schools,  upon 
length  of  service.  This  unwise  provision  is  a  fruitful  source  of  the  ly- 
ing figures  that  we  have  noticed.  All  sorts  of  devices  are  employed  by 
principals  to  swell  their  ''averages;"  and  we  have  known  serious  dif- 
ficulty to  arise  between  principals  and  assistants  because  of  the  latter's 
refusal  to  report  pupils  *'  present"  on  holidays  and  other  occasions  when 
there  was  no  school. 
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Of  course,  as  a  trifling  over-count  of  a  hundred  thousand,  or  so,  in 
the  "  total  number  taught/'  only  adds  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  resources 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  have  any 
interest  in  countenancing  the  sophistication  of  school  statistics. 

CINCINNATI.— In  1864  the  population  of  Cincinnati  was  186,000. 
As  the  increase  during  the  preceding  four  years  was  15,000,  we  may 
safely  estimate  the  present  population  at  200,000.     The  number  reported 
between  5  and  21,  September,   1866,  was  a  little  over  100,000 — one- 
half  the  entire  poplilation  I    The  number  between  6   and   16,  was 
56, 584.     The  report  of  the  city  superintendent  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,   1867,  contains  a  good  many  elaborate  tables,  but  no  summary. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  partly  because  its  absence  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  general  or  comparative  view  of  the  schools  of  the  city, 
but  still  more  because  a  good  many  errors  or  discrepancies  in  the  tables, 
that  might  have  been  and  probably  would  have  been  discovered  and 
corrected  in  making  the  summary,  still  stand  tp  perplex  the  reader. 
For  example,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  during  the 
year  is  given  on  page  21  as  24,849.     Table  No.  i,  page  89,  makes  it 
24,249.     Table  No.  2,  page  90,  gives  an  aggregate  of  25,737,  and  still 
other  figures  are  given  in  other  places.     These  little  errors  in  adding  are 
of  no  great  consequence  in  themselves  ;  but  they  are  troublesome,  and, 
what  is  worse,  they  cast  a  suspicion  on  the  accuracy  of  all  the  other  sta- 
tistics given.     The  average  number  reported  as  belonging  to  the  public 
schools  during  1867,  is  18,357,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  17,323. 
This  leaves  nearly  40, 000  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  to  be 
otherwise  accounted  for.     The  number  reported  in  private  and  church 
schools  is  between  18,000  and  20,000,  with  an  average  attendance  be- 
tween 12,000  and  15,000.     The  number  between  6  and  16,  everyday 
absent  from  school,  is  therefore  fully  equal  to  the  number  in  the  public 
schools.     Only  455  of  those  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  were  16  or 
older ;  2,724  were  between  13  and  16  ;  7,223  were  between  10  and  13  ; 
and  13,544,  or  over  56  per  cent  of  the  whole,  were  between  6  and  10. 
The  average  age  of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  was  8. 8  years  ;  in  the 
intermediate  schools,  13.8  ;  in  the  high  schools,  16.1  years.     The  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  was  398,  one-sixth  of  whom  were  men.     The 
average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  in  all  the  schools,  was  42.     The 
salary  of  high-school  principals  is  $2,420 ;  of  first  assistants,  11,960  ;  of 
the  other  assistants,  from  $600  to  $  i ,  500.     The  principals  of  intermediate 
schools  receive  from  $1,800  to  $2,100  ;  first  assistants,  from  $1,200  to 
$1,500  ;  female  assistants,  from  $600  to  $800.     The  principals  of  pri- 
mary schools  get  from  $1,600  to  $1,900  ;  the  first  assistants,  from  $1,000 
to  $1,300;  the  female  assistants,  from  $500  to  $700.     The  aggregate 
of  teachers'  salaries  last  year  was  $290,000.     The  total  expenditures  for 
school  purposes  was  $417,586.     The  average  cost  for  each  pupil,  on 
the  basis  of  enrollment,  was,   fo^  tuition,   $11.60;  for  all  purposes, 
$16.70.     On  the  basis  of  the  average  number  belonging,  it  was,  for  tui- 
tion $15.74  ;  for  all  purposes,  $22.75. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  leads  the  Old  Dominion  in  the  way  of  public  edu- 
cation. The  city  authorities  have  just  organized  a  board  of  education, 
who  have  begun  the  work  of  establishing  a  system  of  free  public  schools. 
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*'  T  N  the  School-Room"*  sets  forth  the  gleanings  of  a  long  life  of  pro- 

J^  fessional  study  and  experience,  in  a  lively,  semi-oracular  style,  that 
will  command  the  attention  of  teachers  perhaps  more  than  any  work  of  the 
kind  ever  before  addressed  to  them.  It  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  with  profit,  by  hundreds  to  whom  Mr.  Hart  is  known 
only  by  name  ;  but  with  especial  pleasure  by  the  alumni  of  the  Phila- 
delphia High  School  and  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  to 
whom  it  is  specially  dedicated,  and  very  many  of  whom  are  teachers  : 
the  eminently  sensible  suggestions,  counsels,  criticisms,  and  directions 
to  teachers  contained  in  the  several  chapters  being  doubly  pointed  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  author's  happy  manner  in  the  school-room. 
To  the  younger  members  of  the  teaching  fraternity  the  record  of  the 
rich  experience  and  ripe  learning  of  Mr,  Hart  will  read  like  a  revela- 
tion ;  while  to  the  older  members,  to  whom  the  teacher's  duties  and 
trials  and  achievements  are  more  familiar,  the  work  will  prove  in  the 
highest  degree  suggestive — which,  considering  all  things,  is  the  highest 
success  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  a  work  like  this. 

No  one  will  read  the  book  without  being  impressed  with  the  singular 
and  wonderful  developments  of  juvenile  character  that  Mr.  Hart  has  had 
to  deal  with  in  the  course  of  his  **  prolonged  and  varied  experience,"  and 
the  skill  which  he  has  uniformly  displayed  in  their  management  And 
no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  striking  contrasts  to  be  found  in  every 
Yankee  school-room,  will  fail  to  recognize  the  accuracy  of  Mr,  Hart's 
descriptions,  even  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Phrenology' — a  chapter,  by 
the  way,  which,  for  all  its  humor  and  truthfulness  as  a  school-room 
picture,  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in  a  work  like  this.  We  are  no 
friend  to  phrenology — ^though  the  most  complimentary  and  appreciative 
''character"  we  ever  received  cost  us  only  two  dollars,  and  from  one  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  science  at  that — still,  unless  Mr.  Hart  was  enjoying  a 
sly  fling  at  the  Graded-Temperament  System  to  be  developed  in  Mr. 
Hecker's  new  school,  we  cannot  but  think  the  chapter  out  of  place  in 
a  work  on  the  philosophy  of  education.  The  space  might  much  more 
profitably  have  been  devoted  to  a  chapter  on  How  to  Create  an  Impres- 
sion ;  or,  to  one  on  The  Evils  of  Professional  Trickery,  for  which 
Mr.  Hart's  known  sentiments  as  well  as  his  varied  experience,  eminently 
qualify  him  to  do  justice  to. 

We  should  have  been  pleased,  also,  had  he  found  space  in  his  excel- 
lent *  *  Counsels"  to  have  said  a  few  words  to  the  young  teacher  in  re- 
gard to  social  duties,  public  and  private — especially  in  regard  to  that 
troublesome  matter  which  is  sure  to  beset  him  in  some  part  of  his 
career,  namely,  secret  sodeiies.  We  know  of  no  one  from  whom  advice 
in  this  matter  would  come  with  greater  force. 

But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  devote  so  much  space  to  semi-censure,  when 
there  is  so   much  that  demands  commendation.      The  book  begins 
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with  the  question,  What  is  Teaching  ?  and  pursues  the  philosophy  of 
education  through  some  thirty  chapters,  ranging  *'  over  the  whole  field 
of  practical  inquiry  among  professional  teachers."  In  the  last  chapter 
Mr,  Hart  discusses  the  question,  *' What  is  Education  ?"  and  closes  the 
work  with  the  following  definition,  which,  '*  if  not  perfect  and  exhaust- 
ive of  the  subject,"  is  thought,  by  Mr.  Hart,  to  be  "both  more  com- 
prehensive and  precise  than  those  now  afloat" 

"Definition. — Education  is  developing  in  due  order  and  propor- 
tion whatever  is  good  and  desirable  in  human  nature." 

The  conciseness  of  this  definition  will  strike  every  thoughtful  reader. 
It  is  typical  of  the  entire  work.  Mr.  Hart's  forte  is  in  getting  great 
things  into  small  compass.  His  success  in  this  respect  is  marvellous. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  generally,  as  in  the  present  case,  at  the  expense  of  the 
conventionalities  of  truth  and  grammar — ^but  what  of  that  ?  Point  is 
the  thing,  especially  in  the  teacher  ;  and  Mr.  Hart  excels  in  point  He 
strips  a  thought  of  every  thing,  and  gives  you  the  naked  sentence.  If 
you  fail  to  catch  the  idea,  it  is  your  fault,  not  his. 

On  the  point  of  the  definition — that  is,  that  education  is  the  develop- 
ing of  all  the  good  and  desirable  parts  of  human  nature  in  their  due 
order  and  proportion — "  all  educators  are  substantially  agreed. "  So  Mr. 
Hart  tells  us  on  page  32,  and  it  must  be  so.  Still,  that  phrase  "good 
and  desirable"  troubles  us.  It  implies  the  existence  of  other  parts  of 
human  nature  that  are  bad  and  undesirable  ;  and  some,  too,  that, 
though  good,  may  not  be  desirable,  and  possibly  some  desirable  parts 
that  are  not  good.  What  is  the  teacher  to  do  under  such  circumstances  ? 
If  only  the  good  and  desirable  parts  are  to  be  developed,  who  shall  de- 
cide which  they  are  and  what  their  due  proportion  is  ?  And  isn't  it 
slightly  presumptuous  to  say  that  any  of  the  parts  of  human  nature,  de- 
veloped in  their  due  order  and  proportion,  are  not  good  ? — as  though 
the  Creator  didn't  exactly  know  what  was  wanted  when  He  made  man, 
and  so  left  it  to  the  schoolmasters  to  develop  the  creature  required  by  a 
sort  of  Darwinian  process  of  "  selection."  And  then  what  is  the  school- 
master to  do  with  the  undesirable  parts,  while  he  is  developing  the 
good  ones?  Must  he  "weed"  them  out,  as  the  breeder  does  his  unde- 
sirable pigs  and  puppies?  Really  Mr.  Hart  should  have  been  more 
explicit,  even  if  less  brief,  on  this  important  point. 

But  these  little  omissions  detract  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  book, 
which  is  destined,  as  we  intimated  before,  to  be  extremely  popular. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Mbssks.  CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO.  Uke  this  occasion  to  announce  that  they  will  commence 
this  Summer,  the  publication  of  Complete  Series  of  Text-Books  for  the  study  of  the 

German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages, 


GEO.  F.  COMFORT,  A.M., 

Prqfeawr  cf  Modem  Language$  and  ^gtheHcM  in  Allegheny  College,  Meadvillej  Pa, 


THE  FOUR  SERIES  WILL  BE  PREPARED  ON  A  UNIFORM  PLAN, 

UNITING   THB 

Latest  Ilesults  of  Philological  Science  with  the  most  Practical  Methods  of 

Instrnction. 

The  plan  adopted  in  these  Text-Books  is  bntirby  diffbpknt  from  that  of  any  Text-Books  oo 
Language  that  have  yet  been  published  in  America.  The  first  book  published  will  be  one  in  tlie  German 
Series,  entitled 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE. 

And  adapted  to  the  use  of  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  and  COLLEGES.  This  book 
consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  contains  Introductory  Lessons,  with  Grammatical,  Ccnyenational, 
and  Reading  Exercises.  The  second  part  contains  a  Compend  of  German  Grammar,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  History,  Charecteristics,  and  Use  of  the  German  Language.  Both  parts  contain  many 
features  that  are  new  in  American  Text-Books,  though  most  of  them  have  been  liur  some  years  success- 
fiilly  applied  in  the  best  Text- Books  in  France  and  Germany. 

This  Book  will  bb  pollowbd  by 

A  TEAGHEB'S  GOMFANION. 

Containing  a  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES  of  the  Lessons,  and  many  notes  and  examples  for  the 
further  elucidation  of  the  principles  introduced  in  the  Lessons  and  in  the  Grammar.  To  TEACHERS 
who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  foreign  residence  and  of  studying  the  German  Language  in  its  relation 
to  Comparative  Philology,  this  COMPANION  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  instructing  dasses. 

Mbssbs.  CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO.  will  also  soon  publish, 

A  GEBMAN  BEADEB    • 

Conuining    choice    Selections  of    ANCIENT    AND    MODERN    GERMAN    LITERATURE. 
Announcements  of  other  Text- Books  in  the  Series  will  be  made  in  due  course. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

6S4  Broadway,  New  York* 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  have  the  BOOK  BUYER,  a  Monthly 
Summary  (f  American  and  Foreign  Literature,  forwarded  to  you 
regularly. 
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MESSRS-     TICKNOR     AND     FIELDS. 


A  Journey  in  Brazil.     By  Professor  and  Mrs.  Louis  AoASsra- 

Withplght  Fnll-pajre  Illagtraliont,  nnd  nnmeroos  Bmftller  ones,  from  Pn^^J™P"»  *°^ 

Sketches.    F^mrlh  EdUOon.    1  to!.  8to.    Morocco  cloth,  $5.00 ;  half  calf,  $S.OO. 

"  It  ifl  very  interesting  thronghont  nay  charming,  and  is  written  in  ao  •S^eeabie  a  atyie 

that  neither  the  edneation  nor  the  iorifht  of  a  MooMd  ii  ■ecewary  to  ei^oy  the  ^J^L^sit 

.    .    .    The  remarkable  character  of  the  conntry  made  the  expedition  pecnllarlym^^^ 

and  ft-oHful  in  resolti Profesaor  Asraeriz's  remarks  npon  the  governmeni  ana 

social  condition  of  the  Brazilians  are  very  interesting."— Boston  Adveriuer. 

•*  The  present  volume  possesses  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  richness  of  «J«  ;*«5»»* 
concerning  the  mannera  and  cnstoms.  social  life,  and  natural  scenery  of  Braail.  Jl*  wj  "*^ 
and  often  pictureiqae  narraUve,  and  the  graceful  freedom  and  slmpUclty  of  Ito  style.  — ivew 
York  Trimuu. 

The  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy.      By  his  Son  Edmund  QinNcy. 

1  vol.  Urge  12mo.    Uniform  wlthTParton's  Works.    Sttofyi  Ediiim,  With  two  Portraita 
engraved  on  steel.    $3.00. 

"  One  of  the  most  captivating  productions  that  ever  set  forth  in  order  *^«  <l\|[«?S*Sl"f;f 
and  Incidents  thst  make  np  ttie  career  of  a  great  man.    The  author  hjs  ?o!?|;!°«»*5i^*^i^* 


"  One  of  the  most  deltghtAil  of  biographies.  The  narrative  is  continnous  and  akllftal ;  and 
it  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value."— G.  W,  Curtis,  in  Uarper't  »^«e«y. 

"  A  welcome  oflTerlng  to  lovers  of  the  romantic  in  English  poetry.  The  excellent  taste  an* 
practised  hand  of  the  editor  are  constantly  betrayed  in  the  sweetness  and  reAn?™®"!*®'^™ 
selections,  with  an  atmosphere  of  tender  paaslon,  with  no  trace  of  coarseness  or  mdchcacy. 
—New  York  TrUnme, 

The  Poetry  of  Compliment  and  Courtship.   ^^^^ 

and  arranged  by  J.  W.  Palmbk,  editor  of  "  Polk  Songs."    1  vol.  16mo.    With  vignette 
title.    Bevelled  boards,  gilt  top.    $150. 

Woman^s  Wrongs  :  a  Counter-Irritant.    By  Gail  H^^ 

TON,  author  of  »*  A  New  Atmosphere/*  "  Gala-days."  "  Wool  Gathering.'  Ac    $1.50. 

"  It  will  do  more  than  any  thing  that  has  vet  been  written,  by  man  or  woman,  to  pwt  the 
whole  woman  question,  so  called,-.now  receiving  wider  discussion  and  ^l^jn^J^g J2![£*J*2; 
torest  than  ever  before,— in  a  fresh,  clear,  and  fair  light  before  the  public.  -^Sprmgfuu 
Republkon,  , 

The  Spanish  Gypsy.    By  George  Eliot,  author  of  "  Adam  Bede,' 

"TheMUlontheFlos8,*^&c.    11  voL  6mo.    $1.50. 

"  The  Spanish  Gypsy  "  places  the  author  among  the  most  prominent  names  of  this  poetic 
gpneration.  In  largeness  of  view,  depth  and  fertility  of  thought,  range  of  knowledge,  force 
of  characterization,  and  purity  of  style,  this  poem  lifts  Gborob  Eliot  above  even  Mr^ 
Browning ;  and  even  in  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  there  is  nothing  which,  in  respect  tojmpaMioned 
imagination,  is  equal  to  the  last  two  books  of  **  The  Spanish  Gypsy."- Bortoa  IVonscnpi. 
Foul  Play.     By  Gbarles  Readb  and  Dion  Boucicault. 

This  story  has  excited  the  liveliest  interest  while  sppearing  serially  in  this  country  and 
in  England.  It  is  wiiat  might  be  expected  from  the  united  efforts  of  the  most  d«™*{><=,J« 
living  novelists  and  the  most  successful  of  living  drsmatiste.  Its  elabomte  an«l  sxwuiiy 
managed  plot,  its  intensely  dramatic  situations,  iU  constant  succession  of  thriiling  mcidents. 
its  striking  and  clearly  drawn  characters,  and  the  vigor  and  picturesqueness  of  tlie  style- 
all  combine  to  produce  one  of  the  most  ftisclnaling  of  Novels,  and  beyond  question  thb 
Gjieat  Stobt  of  the  Yeab. 

"  A  story  of  remarkable  power,  with  striking  and  well-sustained  dramatic  efihcts".— 
PhUade/phia  Prett, 

•»♦  Fjr  tale  by  alt  Bookfefkn.    Sent,  pottpM  on  recent  tf  price,  by  the  PuUi^era. 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Boston. 


*«*  Note,    Any  tf  (he  bookM  named  beUno  wUi  ht  forwarded  ftjf  mot/,  jMsfOft  jMutf,  on  receipt 
<if  the  priee  aitaehed  to  eaek. 

mm  &  HOIOTON,  PnWishers, 

4S9  Broome  Street,  New  York, 

HAVE  HEABLT  READY, 

The  Argentine  Meptiblic»     Life  in  the  Arsentine  Republic  in  the  Days  of  the 

TynintB :  or,  Civiltution  and  Barbarism.    Prom  Hm  SfMnlsh  of  D.  F.  Saiimiknto,  Argentine  Minister 

to  tke  United  States.    With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann.    In  one  volume,  crown 

8vo,  cloUf  $2.00. 

Senor  Sanniento*s  book  is  one  of  tkose  exceptional  works  from  tke  new  world,  in  which  there  isorigi- 

aality ;  it  is  a  Mady  of  litriBg  things,  a  profound  and  eneigetic  analysis  of  South  American  society,  and 

especially  of  the  society  of  the  Ancentue  Republic    The  briUiaBcy  of  the  style  in  no  way  injures  the 

vigor  of  the  thought.— Jr/vny  des  Deux  Atomlet^  Pmrk. 

JReminiseenees  of  European  Travel*    By  Ahdbbw  P.  Pbabodt,  D.D., 

L.L.  D.,  Preacher  to  Harrard  Umversity,  and  Plummer  Profimsor  of  Christian  Morals,  in  one  vol- 
ume, i6mo.    Price,  #1.50. 

Sketches  Abroad  wUh  Pen  and  BendL    By  Fbliz  O.  C.  Darlev.   With 

more  than  sixty  illustrations  on  wood.    In  one  volume,  4(0. 

JUST   PUBLISHED, 
F'onr  Teare  Am/ong  SpanUh^An^erieane*    By  Hon.  F.  HAseAusBic,  late 

U.  S.  Minister  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.    In  ono  volume,  ciown  8vo,  ^Mi,  #3.00. 
The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  we  commend  the  volume  to  oar  readers  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  year 
for  information. — Hartford  Prtts. 

Two  Thousand  MUee  on  Horseback*    Santa  Fe  and   Back.    A  Sammer 

Tour  through  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Cokirado,  and  New  Mexioo,  in  the  year  1866.    By  Coksoel  Jamks 

F.  Melinb.    In  one  volume,  oown  Svo,  cMk,  $a.oo. 
It  IS  a  lively,  descriptive  history  of  the  oountrv  passed,  through,  imparting  much  valuable  information, 
and  makes  a  capital  companion  to  the  "  Across  the  Continent,''^and  other  bo<riuof  interoootioental  travel 
of  the  past  fbw  years.— J^Mf^M  CommMtwfesUk. 

The  Great  Exhibition,  with  Continental  Sketches,  Practical  and  Hnmorous. 
By  Howard  Pavson  Armold,  Author  of  **  European  Mosaic**    In  one  volume,  crown  8vo,  clatk, 

$M.2S. 

So  thoroughly  good  a  book  of  European  Sketches,  including  the  brilliant  Parisian  pageant  of  industries 
last  vear,  has  not  been  offered  the  reading  public  this  side  the  water  in  a  lonr  time.  Its  faithfulness  to  de* 
tali  IS  fitly  set  off  by  its  positive  literary  esoelleQce.  The  "  Riverside  Press  "  has  presented  the  whole  * 
«uit  of  enticing  typography,  which  invariably  imparts  to  a  good  book  visiblo  additional  value.^^ 


Post. 

The  IVrJk  and  the  ijhreek  ;  or,  Creeds,  Races,  Society,  and  Scenery  in  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  the  Isles  of  Greece.    By  S.  G.  W.  Bbm|amim.    In  one  volume,  s6mo,  cMk^  tt.y*. 
The  style  of  this  book  is  that  of  an  easy  narrative,  the  sympathies  are  thoae  of  a  right*minded  American 
and  the  predictions  are  iJhared  in  oonunon  with  intelligent  otnervera  cv«rywhere.*-i?r«w^^»  Union, 
The  Open  Botar  8ea*    A  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of   Discovery  toward  the 
North  Pole,  in  the  Schooner  l/niUd  Stsiet.    By  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayks,  Commander  of  the  Expe- 
dition.   Embellished  with  sis  full-page  illustrations,  drawn  hy  Darlev,  White,  and  others,  from  Dr. 
Hayeses  sketches ;  three  full-page  charts ;  twenty-eight  vmnettes^  and  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Autltor, 
engraved  on  steeL    i  voloroe  8vo.    Price,  #3.75 ;  half  caliTf&oow 
Written  in  a  style  neeuKarly  clear  and  el^pmt — 7ny  Timue, 

What  w«  have  said  of  Dr.  Hay«s*s  book,  will,  we  trust,  send  many  veaderv  to  its  pages.  The  Doctor's 
heroism  is  remarkable,  and  he  well  deaervies  to  be  bracketed  with  die  late  Dr.  Kane  ra  Arctic  honors.— • 
t.ondon  Atktnmutm* 

Venetian  Life*  Inchidins  Commercial,  Social,  Historical,  and  Artistic  Notice  of 
the  Place.  By  Wiixiam  D.  Howblls.  A  new  efition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  volume, 
crown  SvQ,  cloik,  fa^oo. 

Mr.  liowells ^serves  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  Amerkan  tiMvllers.  This  volume  thoroughly  justifies 
its  title :  it  does  give  a  tnie  and  vivid  and  almost  a  complete  picture  of  Venetian  Xyit.—Ptdl Mmll  Gmatitt. 

Wtalian  Journeys.    By  Willtam  D.  Howblls.    In  one  volume,  crown  8vo, 

clatk,  |a.oa 
There  is  no  writer  of  tavek  in«ur  day  so  simple,  sincere,  enjoyable  and.profitable.~J9n9tfJl^i»  Union. 

HURD&  HOUGHTON, 

4410  Broome  Street,  New  Yerk* 
Rivereide  JPreee,  Cambridge^  Maee, 
\*  Complete  raiaVigiif  fit  Htna>  &  Houchtom's  Publkaliana  fiamiah«d  free  on  afiplkatkm. 


•rueiT  i*xjbi:j©hi3i>. 


HAPPY     HOURS: 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SONGS  FOR 

Schools,  Academies,  and  the  Home  Circle. 

By  HOWAED  KDiaSBU&Y  and  Ser.  A.  A.  O&ALEY, 

Thig  charmioff  Dew  8oDg«Boek  for  Childrea  and  Tooth  is  compoieil  mostly  of  originmM 
produetiont  bj  Messrs.  Kiiifsbiirj  and  Oraley.    The  book  contains : 

/.-^  BEIEF  ELEMENTABT  TREATISE,  far  InMtruetum  in  the  FlrU 

PrincipUi  of  Musie. 
IL — SONGS:    Spirited,   Sentimental^    Mumoroti$,    Patriotic.,    Oecari^mal, 

etc,,  ete. 
Besides  a  great  variety  of  Songs  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Children  in  Common  Schools, 
a  large  number  of  pieces  are  of  a  character  suitable  for  more  adyanced  youth  in  High 
Schools  and  Academies. 

Alonsr  with  the  compositions  of  Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  Gralev,  the  Lyrical  contribn- 
tions  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Sifl  to  this  department,  and  a  number  of  Musical  arrangement* 
adapted  by  him  ftom  German  airs,  will  be  much  admired. 

A  United  number  of  selections  from  popular  airs  and  standard  patriotic  songs  are 
included. 

IIL^DEVOTIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  is  composed  principally  of  familiar  and  sterllug  old  tunes,  and  selections  firom 
Hsppy  Voices,  and  other  popular  Sabbath-School  collections. 

'ihe  well-known  abilities  of  Messrs.  Graley  and  Kiogsbory,  as  authors  of  Popular 
Musie  for  the  Young,  are  a  suffloient  guarantee  of  the  exeellenoe  of  this  work. 

The  Publishers,  however,  cannot  refirain  from  predicting  that 

HAPPT     HOURS 

will  not  merely  tuttain^  but  will  greaiiy  enhance,  the  previous  reputation  of  its  gifted 
authors,  and  will  at  once  become  the  most  popular  of  our  School  Song-Books. 

188  pages,  irregular  12mo.  StUT  board  covers.  60  cents  per  copy ;  $6  per  dozen. 
Cloth  covers  (gilt  stamp),  65  cents  per  copy ;  $6JS0  per  dozen. 

A    LIBERAL    DISCOUNT   TO    THE    TRADE. 

TAINTOE  BROTHEES,  Publishers,  678  Broadway,  N.  T. 


MANUFACTURER   OF 


t  SCHOOL   AND   OFFICE  FURNITURE 

Of  every  description ;   CHURCH  and  LECTUR&ROOM  SETTEES ;  Chfldren^s  Desks 
and  Tables,  for  Home  use,  for  Holiday  Presents,  etc.,  etc. 
4^  Send  for  Dlustrated  Catalogue. 

26  Grove  Street*  New  York. 


THE  CHURCH  UNION, 

•*The  Freest  Organ  of  Thought  in 
the  World." 

Averaging  Nine  Columns  of  treading  Matter  each 
Week  inore  tl\an  any  other  coinpetitor. 

Tt  aims  to  lead  pnhlic  opinion  upon  ail  mbjectSy  and  to  repre- 
sent or  echo  the  sentiments  of  no  party  or  sect. 


Termsi  per  Tear,  -  -  -  .        $2.50 

To  Agents,  (for  each  subscriber^  LOO 

PREMIUMS. 
A  Sewing  Machine,  worth  $55,  for 

Twenty-Five   Subscribers  and  $62.50.    Agents  may 
choose  their  machines. 

A   Gold  Watch,  American   Watch 

Company,  worth  $125,  for  85  names.     Silver  Watch  for 
20  names ;  Silver  Watch  for  15  names. 


IS  THE  ONLY   PAPER  THAT   PUBLISHES 

Henry    Ward    Beechers    Sermons, 

which  it  does  each  week,  publishing  the  morning  or 
evening  Sermon  of  the  Sunday  preceding. 

Send  for  a  specimen  copy,  enclosing  10  cents. 

HENRY  E.  CHILD,  Publisher, 

New  York  City. 

Address,  41  Park  Row, 


Now  is  tl\e  Tiirve  to  Subscribe!! 

4atli  VOLUME  CX)MM£KG£D  WITH  JULT  NO. 

Deooied  to  Ethnology,  Phynologu,  PkrmcHoKy.  Pgychologp,  Sociology,  £dueaHon, 

Arif  LAUrahure,  with  Mtntum  to  Reform,  Elevate,  and  Improve 

MtaJand  PhyneaOy,  Mentally,  and  Spiriiually. 

TsKMS. — ^A  new  Vdoroe^  tb^  48th,  cmiiuieuced  with  the  July  nvrnber.     Published  Monthly,  in 
qoarlo  fofm,  at  $3.00  a  yeir  in  advaoca.     Snspk  imroben^  aent  by  first  post.  JD  tents.    Clubs  of  ten  or 
inora»  $2.00  each  per  copy,  and  an  extra  copy  to  a^ent    Clergymen  aad  tcacheis  snpplied  at  Club  meo. 
1^*  Indoae  Stamps  for  Blaaio  and  Fk-emium  List,  aad  address 


S.  R  WELLS,  Publisher,  389  Broadway,  F.  T. 


PTETT  1*11: Y©rOO:N"0]>IY  I  or,  Slsns  of  C?liara©ter— As  mani- 
fested through  Temperament  and  external  forms,  andespecially  in  the  Human  Face  Divine.  With 
more  than  ,i.ooo  illustrations.  By  R.  S.  Wells.  Ib  volume  of  nearly  i,ooo  pages,  landsomely 
bound.    Price,  in  muslin,  $5.00 ;  heavy  calf,  ^.00 ;  turkey  morocco,  gilt,  ^io.oa 

nClXg»  !£:mplia.tlo  I>la|rlott  1  or,  The  New  Testament  in  Greelt,  with  a  Lttend  Interlinear 
Translatian  and  a  New  Yerston  -in  English.  An  interesting  and  valuable  woric  In  plain  binding, 
^4,  extra  fine  $5. 

FootJIrlnts  of  IL<Tfe  1  or.  Fafth  and  Nature  reconciled.  A  Poem  in  thne  parts.  By 
PhiKp  Hardy,  M.  D.  Part  lat— The  Body.— Part  ad— The  Soul,  Plut  3d— The  Deity.  Some- 
thing new.    ^1.35. 

Tlie  I»rlHOlple»  of  X^liyslolofry  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Healthy  Improve- 
ment of  Physical  and  Mental  Educattofl.    By  ATCombe,  M.  D.    ^1.75. 

rFreatlses  on  Foodl  and.  ]>let»  with  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Reginen  Suited 
for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive  Organs ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Metropolitan  and  other  EsUblishroents  for  Paupers,  Lunatics^  Criminals,  Children,  tlie  Side,  etc. 
With  Index  complete.    By  Jopathao  Pereira,  M.  D.    Edited  by  Cbarles  A  L^  M.  D.    ^1.75. 

Oratory— Saoredl  andl  iSeonlar  1  or.  The  Extbmforanbovs  Speaker.  Induding 
the  Chairman's  Guide.  By  Wm.  Pittenger,  with  an  Introduction  by  Hon.  John  A.  Bincfcaos.  A 
dear  and  sucdnct  Exposition  of  the  Bules  and  Methods  of  Practice,  1^  which  Readiness  in  the  Ex- 
pression of  Thought  may  be  acquired,  and  an  acceptiUe  style  both  in  composition  and  gesture 
obtained.    $x.5a 

Xflfe  In  tlie  Tl^est  1  or,  Stories  of  tlie   Hif  Ississippl  Valley. 

with  List  of  Land  OiSce^  lueful  to  all  going  West.    By  N.  C.  Meeker,  Agricultural  Editor  of  the 

A^rw  York  TrOune.    #a.oo. 
Olltldren— Their  Management  in  Health  and  Disease.    A  Descriptive  and  Practical  work ;  a 

Guide  for  Families  and  Physicians.    By  Joel  Shew,  M.  D.    $1.75. 
ITlie  Oonstltntlon  of  Mian  Considered  in  Relation  to  External  Objects^    By  George 

Combe.    This  is  the  only  atithorixed  American  edition.    Revised.    $1.75. 
Family    Grymnaslllin*     With  numerous  Illustrations :  containii^  the  most  improved 

methods  of  applying  Gymnastic,  Calisthenic,  Kineaipathic  and  Vocal  Exerdsea  10  the  Development 

of  the  Bodily  Organs,  the  Invigoration  of  their  Functions,  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  Cure  of 

Diseases  and  Deformitaes*    Intended  for  Home  Instruction.    By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.    $1.75. 
Hancl-Soolcs.    ''How  t«  Write,"  ''How  to  Talk,"  **How  to  Behave,"  and  '*  How  to  do 

Business,  in  one  large  volume.    Indispensable.    lPa.35. 
^S^sop's  Failles,  Elegantly  Illustrated :  new  Pictorial  Edition  ;  full  of  Beautiful  Engravings  on 

tinted  Paper ;  a  handMMne  present    Qoth,  gilt,  only  $1.00. 
Pope's   JBssay  oik  BCan— With  Notes.    Beautifully  Illustrated.    Gilt,  bevelled  boards. 

Companion  vol.  to  the  above.    Best  Edition,  Price  ^1.00. 
ITlie  Rlsrlit  liVord.  In  tlie  RUtllt  Z*Iaoe.     A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  Synonyms'* 

TechnicalTerms,  Abbreviations,  Foreign  Phrases,  etc    75  centsi 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers,    Sent  by  nmU, 
prepaid^  by  the  Publisher,  on  recei^jt  of  price. 

We  have  all  works  pertaining  to  that  subject  to  which  we  are  espedally  devoted,  namdy,  the  "  Science 
of  Man,"  including  Phrenology,  Phvaiognomy,  Ethnok>gy,  Psychology, iPlnrsiology,  Anatomy,  Hygiener 
Dietetics,  Gymnastics,  etc.  Also,  all  Standard  Works  on  Phonography,  Hydropathy,  and  the  Natural 
Sdense^  generally.    Endoee  Stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Terms  to  Agents.    Address. 

S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 

389  Broadway,  Nenf  Ywh. 


JProfessors' Fowler  and  JflarcKs  Series  of 
EJYGLISB  GRAMMARS, 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  History  of  it* 
Origin  and  DevelopnieDt,  and  a  full  Grammar.  Designed  ft>r  Ck>Uege8,  advaneed  Stadenta, 
and  Libraries.  JMr  WilIiam  C.  Fowlbb,  LL. IX,  late  Pioleeeor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege. Nevr  and  Berifled  Edition.  Sto,  Cloth,  92  GO;  fiheep  extra,  $8  00;  Half  Morocco, 
94  75. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  Histoiy  of  its 
Origin  and.Derelopment  Abridged  from  the  Octavo  Edition.  Designed  for  General  Use 
in  Schools  and  Families.  To  which  is  added  MorclCa  Method  of  PkHologioal  St^dy  of  tkt 
English  Language,    12mo,  Sheep,  91  75. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR  Easy  Lessons  in  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Abridged  from 
the  Octavo  Edition  of  '*The  English  Langoage  in  its  Elements  and  Forms."  Prepred  fat 
Genend  Use  in  Common  Schools.  A  New  Edition,  BeTised,  with  the  Addition  of  Exercises 
for  Tonng  Pupils.     16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

MARCH'S  METHOD  QF  PHILOLOGICAL  STUDY.  Method  of  Philological  8«ndy  of  the 
English  Language.  By  Framcis  A.  Mabch,  Professor  of  the  En^^ish  Language,  and  Lec- 
torer  on  Compazati?e  Philology  in  La&yette  Cc^ege.    1 3mo,  Cloth,  75  cents ;  Pisper,  00  cents. 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXOlf .  Introdaction  to  the  Stady  of  Anglo-Saxon.  By  Faahgis  A. 
March.    8vo.    {In  Press,) 

The  forecolDg  Ssbob  or  BKeusH  jSbammaxs  has  raeelyed  nch  satlslkctory  testfanoniols  horn  eminent  Tesch- 
era  and  ScEolarB  in  oar  ooantry  that  the  Aothor  and  PublUfiera  have  been  encooraged  to  make  certain  addi- 
tions to  each  member  of  the  aeries.   These  several  additions,  taken  stoarately,  make  each  grammar  better 


adapted  to  the  specillc  porpoee  for  which  it  was  originally  prepared,  and,  taken  collectively,  make  the  whole 
series  better  adapted  to  tbe  educational  wants  of  tfie jpuDlfc.    Tbey  are  intanded  to  lit  these  grammi 
hand-books  of  continual  use  In  reading  and  studying  the  master-pieces  of  English  literature,  and  In  spt 
and  writing  the  JBugUsh  language  in  common  lift. 


THE  ONLY  PROORESSIVE  AND  GRADED  SERIES  ON 
THE  NATURAL -8CIEN0E& 

By  DR.  WORTHINGTON  HOOKER, 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College. 

THE  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.    For  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools;  intended  to 

aid  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  training  Children  in  the  Observation  of  Nature.    In  Three  Parts. 

Part  L  Plants  ;  Part  IL  Animals  ;  Part  III.  Air,  Watbr,  Heat,  Light,  &c    Illnstrated 

by  Engravings.    The  Three  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to,  Cloth,  92  00 ;  8ep»- 

'    rately,  Cloth,  90  cents  each. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY.    For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.    lUnstrated  by  En- 
gravings.   Square  4to,  Cloth,  90  cents. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.    For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families,    fflostrated  by  netrly  800  En- 
gravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  j|l  60. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.     (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  I.)     Hlnstnted  by 
nearly  800  Engravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

CHEMISTRY.    (Science  for  the  School  andFamUy,  Part  IL)    lUnstrated  by  nuAerons  Engrav- 
ings.    12mo,  aoth,  91  50. 

MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY.    ^i<yice  for  the  School  and  Famfly,  Part  IH.)    lUustiatM! 
by  nomeroQs  Engravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  91  50. 

These  Text-Books  on  the  Natural  fldenoes,  during  the  several  years  in  which  they  have  been  before  the 
public,  have  been  thoroughly  .tested  in  some  of  the  best  schools  In  the  country,  with  tbe  most  happy  and 
satisfactory  results.  By  them  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  school-children  are  nerer  too  young  to  be 
hiterested  and  benefited  by  lessons  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  that  the  main  obstacle  which  has  heretofore 
prevented  an  acquirement  of  such  information  has  been  the  lack  of  suitably  prspared  books.  Br.  Hooker  has  * 
rally  supplied  this  need  by  prefacing  hie  higher  books,  sntUble  for  high  schools  and  academies,  with  several 
elementary  works,  tbe  natter  of  which  is  fiiuy  within  the  comprehension  of  children  six  or  eight  years  of  age^ 
and  is,  in  common  with  that  of  the  higher  books,  given  in  such  an  attractive  and  entertaining  manner  i  ' 
uniformly  engage  the  hitersst  of  the  pupiL 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AND  UTIN  BOOKS. 


t 

Now  BMdw. 
PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Pakt  L 

A  FIB8T  LATIN  COURSE,  comprefaendiiig  Oiamnuur,  Delectni,  and  Ezercbe  Book,  with 
Voetbnlaries.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  AiUfaor  ot  tho  ''  History  of  Greece,"  end  Editor 
of  a '  *  Clusfcal  DietioiiAry, "  and  the  *  *  DictiooAiT  of  Greek  and  Roma  AAntaqnities, "  &c.  Be- 
Yiaed  by  Hbhst  Drulbr,  LL.D.,  Proiesaor  of  Ladn  in  Colombia  College,  New  YoriL,  Editor 
of  **Liddell  and  ScoU'b  Greek  Lexicon,"  and  *' Yonge's  En^^-Greek  Lexicon."  I^dbo^ 
Flexible  Cloth,  75  cents. 

I  hare  taoght  Latin  for  ten  years,  bat  nerer  with  00 


It  to  the  Terr  book  needed  for  my  mIiooI,  and  de- 
rfred  In  tbIu  for  many  Tears.  I  stodied  Latin  and 
Cheek  with  irtmUar  booka  when  a  boy  in  France  and 
Swltserland,  and  I  know  all  their  worth. 

I  think  Dr.  Drtoler'a  additlona  and  alterationa  moat 
Taliiable.~/yq/tesor  JBux  CHAauxa.  a 


mnch  aocceaa  to  mj  claai  and  eaae  to  myaelf  aa  when 
I  oaad  the  "  Pdncipia  Latlsa.**'.iWMMr  J.  C.  Lone, 
We§Mdi  AeadgrnVt  jr.  T. 

It  holds  between  ita  two  Uda  eveiT  thing  which  the 
learner  needs  for  the  time.— TAs  Lutheran. 


n. 

Jutt  ReadM, 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Paet  H. 

A  FIBST  LATIN  READING-BOOK,  containing  an  Epitome  of  Ceear^s  Gallic  Wars,  and 
L*Uomond*s  Livee  of  Distingniahed  Romans.  With  a  short  Introdaction  to  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, Notes,  and  a  Dictionary.  By  William  SMrni,  LL.D. ;  and  Hsnst  Duslsr,  LL-D., 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Colombia  College,  New  York,  &c     12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  25. 

I  bars  BO  hesltaflon  in  saying  that  In  Ita  tea(  it  la  andGtecia&Hlatoryl)f  Jacobaandhlafollowera.— An»- 

BBch  the  beat  Latin  Reader  yet  published  In  thia  coon-  /esaor  W.  J.  Rours,  Hiqh  Sehcolt  Oomftrid^  Msai. 

Ujt  while  in  its  notes,  Tocaoulanr,  Ac.,  It  la  certainly  It  seems  to  me  exactly  adapted  to  form  a  connecting 

lalerlor  to  no  preTiona  book  of  the  kind SThe  llnkbetweeathe  elementary  exercises  commonly  taken 

abridged  and  aimplUled  CeBur  to  Just  the  thing  to  pre-  with  the  first  study  of  etymology  and  the  oonaecntfve 

pare  toe  way  for  the  nnabridged  Oetar,  and  the  Viri  reading  of  Latin  authors.— iwasser  ALesar  C.  Pxa- 

BomoB  to  mnch  to  be  preferred  to  the  Roman  Hiatory  xnia,  Sigh  Sehcol,  Lanortnce^  Mam, 

m. 

In  Press: 

PRINCJIPIA  LATINA,  Part  HI     A  Manual  of  Latin  Composition,  Prose 
and  Terse. 

IV. 

In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  6R.«ECA,  Part  L    Declension  and  Conjugation.    TTith  Read- 
ing Lessons  and  Exercises. 

V. 

In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  GR^CA,  Part  IL    Elements  of  Syntax.    With  Reading  Les- 
sons from  Xenophon,  and  Exercises. 


We  would  invite  the  attention  of  Officers  of  Schools  and  Academies  to  our 

STUDENT'S  HISTORIES. 

SIUDENTS  HUME, 780  pages. 

«  GIBBBON, Q11      " 

"  FRANCE, 730      " 

SMITH'S  GREECE, 704      " 

UDPELL'S  ROME, 678      " 

Frice  per  Volume^  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  SAeep^  $2  60. 


White  embracing  the  tost  resalta  of  the  profrandeat 
historical  researches  of  an  age  in  which  this  whole 
field  haa  been  explored  with  a  mlnnte  accnracy  never 
before  dreamed  of;  they  are  yet  broaght  within  a  com- 
pass  enited  to  the  wants  of  the  general  student,  who 
needs,  and,  if  possible,  must  haye,  the  golden  lessons 
of  these  twenty-fiTC  centuries,  and  yet  can  not  get  time 

« to  get  them  ont  of  the  mine.  Svery  yolnme  In  the 
aems  Is  (timlshed  with  a  copiooa  index,  and  Is  rich  m 
lUoatrations— maps,  plans,  engrarlngs— inserted  not 
for  show,  bat  for  use,  and  drawn  ttom  the  most  au- 

^(hentic  aoorcea.   The  conception  and  execution  of  the 


cyclopedic  plan  of  the  8tadent*s  Hlatories  are  fhns 
eQuaiiy  admiiable.  The  finish  of  the  details  aoita  the 
magnificence  of  the  outline.~i\)re2and  DaeUy  Pres8. 

They  are  moat  fit  for  use  in  the  higher  dasaea  of 
good  achoola.  Even  the  mature  scholar  may  be  glad 
to  have  on  his  ahelves  these  elegant  manuals,  from 
which  he  can  at  a  glance  refresh  nls  memory  aa  to  a 
name  or  a  date.  And  he  will  not  use  them  for  refers 
ence  alone ;  he  will  assuredly  be  tempted  to  read  them 
for  the  clearness  of  statement  and  the  Juat  proportion 
with  which  there  la  traced  In  each  of  them  the  story 
of  a  nation.~Lond9n  Hacsminer, 


A  TEEATISE  ON  METEOEOLOGY. 

Bt  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Astronomj  in  Tale  College,  and  Author  of 
*'A  Coarse  of  Mathematics." 

PBIOB  $2  00. 

This  volume  Jias  been  for  several  years  in  preparation,  and  is  designed  to 
give  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  It  treats  of 
the  constitution  and  weight  of  the  air ;  of  its  temperature  and  moisture ;  of 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere ;  of  the  precipitation  of  vapor  in  the  form 
of  dew,  hoar-frost,  fog,  cloud,  rain,  snow,  and  hail ;  of  the  laws  of  storms,  in- 
cluding tornadoes  and  water-spouts ;  of  atmospheric  electricity,  thunder- 
storms, and  the  Polar  Aurora ;  of  the  rainbow,  mirage,  coronas,  and  halos ; 
as  also  shooting  stars  and  aerolites. 

This  volume  is  designed  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  colleges  and  high  schools. 


DR.  LOOMIS'S  WORKS. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC.  Designed  for  CMdicn.  16mo, 
166  pages,  Half  Sheep,  40  cents.     ^ 

A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC,  Theoretical  and  Practical  Twelfth 
Edition.    12mo,  352  pages,  Sheep,  |1  25. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA     Designed  for  the  Use  of  BegimiMS. 
'     Twenty-sixth  Edition.    12mo,  281  pages.  Sheep,  $1  25. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.    Re^-ised  and  Printed  from  New  Plates. 
8vo,  384  pages,  She^p.    (In  Press ) 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS.    Thirty-firat 
Edition.    8to,  234  pages,  Sheep,  |1  50. 

TRIGONOMETRY  AND  TABLES.  Twenty-eirfith  Edition.  8vo,  360 
mges,  Sheep,  $2  00.  The  Trigonometry  and  Tahha  bound  separately. 
The  Trigonometry,  $1  50 ;  TeiUea,  $1  60.  * 

ELEMENTS  OP  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY,  and  of  tiie  Differential 
and  Integral.  Calcnlus.  Twenty-second  Edition.  8vo,  278  pages, 
Sheep,  $2  00. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Designed  for  Academies 
and  High  Schools.    Eighth  Edition.    12mo,  350  pages,  Sheep,  |1  50. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  388  pages, 
Sheep,  $2  00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  With  a  Collec- 
tion of  Astronomical  Tables.  Eighth  Edition.  8to,  497  pages.  Sheep, 
$2  00. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  ASTRONOMY,  specially  in  the  United 
States.    Revised  Edition.    12mo,  396  pages.  Cloth,  |1  60. 


KKAPFS  F«£NCH  GRiMMAR  tod  FRENCH  READINd-BOOK. 


'FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

A  Practical  Orammar  of  the  French  Language :  containing  a  Grammar,  Exer- 
cises, Beading  Lessons,  and  a  complete  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  Bj 
William  L  Kkapp,  M. A.,  Author  of  **  A  French  Beading-Book.^  12mOy 
Half  Leather,  $1  75. 

FRENCH  READINGBOOK. 

CHBESTOMATHIE  FfeAN^AISE:  Containing,  I  Selections  fix)m  the  best 
French  Writers,  ynih  copious  Beferences  to  the  Author's  French  Grammar. 
n.  The  Master-pieces  of  Moli^re,  Bacine,  Boileau,  and  Voltaire ;  with  £z* 
planatory  Notes  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  By  Wiluam  L  Kjtapp, 
M.A.     12mo,  Half  Leather,  $1  75. 

There  is  an  opinion  existing  in  the  minds  of  Ameriean  edocaton  that  a  Frenchman,  a  GenBan, 
or  an  Italian  ia  Uie  beet  man  to  teach  his  own  language.  So  he  would  be  to  people  of  his  own 
language,  but  not  otherwise.  No  one  can  meet  the  dificnities  of  an  American  learner  of  a  foreign 
foogue  so  well  as  an  American  who  has  been  through  it  himself,  and  has  gained  a  complete  schol- 
arship. Such  an  one  is  the  author  of  our  French  Grammar  and  Reader,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  use  of  his  series  is  full  and  couTincing  proof  that  he  has  anticipated,  idth  unusual  dex- 
leri^,  the  difficulties  of  a  learner. 


FRENCH'S  ARZTHBDESTICS. 


L  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS.     16mo,  40  cents. 

n.  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  SLATE.    16mo,  60  oenta 
in.  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.     {In  /Ve««.) 
IV.  COMMON-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.     {In  iV««.) 

V.  ACADEMIC  ARITHMETIC,     (/n  FtepafrQXi(m.) 


First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  in  the  Natural  Order.  First,  YUibU  O^fects; 
Second,  Concrete  Numbers;  Third,  Abstract  Numbers.  By  John  H, 
Fbsnch,  LL.D.    Handsomely  Illustrated.     16mo,  40  centa 

This  little  Sook  of  120  pages  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections,  embracing  the  subjects  of  Counting, 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division ;  the  Fractional  Pai^  of  Numbers,  Halves, 
Thirds,  and  Fourths ;  Tables  of  the  I>enoniination  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  in  common 
«ae ;  the  Tables  of  Combinations,  arranged  upon  a  new  plan ;  and  a  manual  of  suggestions  for  the 
we  of  Teachers. 

Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  based 
,       upon  Principles  established  by  Induction.    By  John  H.  French,  LL.D. 
[  Handsomely  Illustrated.     16mo,  50  cents. 

I  The  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially  for  beginners  in  Written  Arithmetic,  is  twofold, 

1  -viz. :  1st.  To' give  to  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Numbers, 

i  by  basing  all  Methods  of  Operation  upon  Principles ;  and,  2d.  To  give  them  as  much  knowledge 

'  as  possible  of  the  business  afl&urs  of  life,  by  the  introduction  of  business  transactions  stated  in  cor- 

!  rect  business  language. 

',  The  plan  of  the  work  differs,  in  most  of  its  essential  points,  from  that  of  other  works  of  a  like 

,  grade.    To  these  points  of  difference— and  it  is  confidently  believed  of  superiority — the  attention 

t  of  parents  and  teachers  is  particularly  innted. 

.  vr  TU  other  bookt  ^  the  teiim  wiU  contain  numy  new  emd  oaluahU  featurm  that  tHS  eepodaOif  mmmtnd 

them  to  thepmetlad  wuito  ^the  eiffe. 


t?  ^  iff  •!  •      ^ 


1^: 


BARFSR'S  SCHOOL  and  FABULT  SULTE, 

For  EzerciBes  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing,  and  Figares.    Slates^  with  a  Ml 
Set  of  Oarda  accompanying  eaob,  Nine  BdUars  per  Dozen. 

No  other  one  appliance  for  school  use  possesses  so  many  valuable  features  as 
the  School  and  Family  Slate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements : 

Writing  Lessons. — The  Cards  contain  twenty-six  full-line  copies  for  writing, 
and  these  are  systematic  and  progressive.  On  die  first  six  cards  are  fourteen 
copies  in  writing  and  in  copying  these  the  child  learns  the  forms  and  proportions 
of  all  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  while  in  writing  the  twelve  copies  con- 
tained on  the  last  six  Cards  he  learns  to  write  all  the  capitals.  As  all'these  cop- 
ies may  be  written  any  desired  number  of  times  upon  the  Slate,  the  writing-lessons 
alone  are  worth  more  than  the  whole  price  of  the  Slat&  ^ 

Printing  Lessons. — In  most  primary  schools  ohildren  are  taught  to  print  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  learning  to  read  and  spell.  These  Cards  contain  twelve 
full  lines  of  lessons  in  printing,  the  lessons  consisting  of  over  fifty  familiar  words, 
and  embracing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  small  letters  and  capitals.  In 
copying  these  printing  lessons  children  not  only  learn  the  forms  of  all  tiie  Roman 
letters,  but  they  also  learn  to  spell  and  read  over  fifty  familiar  words — ^more  thax^ 
one  fourth  as  many  as  are  contained  in  most  of  the  primers  used  in  schools. 

Drawing  Lessons. — The  desire  to  make  pictures  is  universal  among  children. 
The  drawing  lessons  on  the  Cards  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to  pro- 
gressive development  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  first  eight  cards  contain 
thirty-nine  simple  progressive  lessons  in  isometric  outiine  drawing,  and  the  last 
four  Cards  contain  twenty-six  lessons  in  rectangular  drawing,  making  in  all  sixty- 
five  drawing  lessons — sl  number  sufficient  to  interest  a  child  and  occupy  his  leisure 
half-hours  for  many  months. 

Arithmetical  Exercises. — The  Cards  contain  sixty  exercises  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  figures  are  clear  and  distinct,  and 
while  the  child  is  performing  the  exercises  he  is  also  learning  to  make  good 
figures,  and  to  place  his  work  in  proper  form  on  his  slate. 


HARPER'S  WRITING-BOOKS. 

combining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons.  In  Ten 
Numbers.  The  first  five  Numbers  now  ready.  Price  per  dozen.  Two  Dollars. 
Liberal  terms  for  introduction.     Send  for  specimen  sheet. 

Teachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and  that 
exercises  in  drawing  improv©  a  person's  hand-writing,  and  vic€  versa.  Drawing 
has  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable  books  could 
be  obtained,  and  few  teachers  are  competent,  withoat  a  book,  to  give  instruction 
in  the  art 

This  Series  contains  a  S3rmmetrical  System  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired  and 
rapidly  written.  The  "  helps"  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  simple  and 
valuable,  and  the  system  is  what  its  name  indicates,  **  symmetrical" — every  letter 
being  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  and  of  unvarying  proportions. 

The  drawing  lessons  commence  with,  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as  the 
main  lines  of  Sie  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight  and  curved 
lines,  geometrical  forms,  architecture,  foliage,  perspective,  figures  of  animals,  per- 
sons, etc.    Roles  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the  covers  of  each  book,  making 

ich  Number  complete  in  itself. 


WILISON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMttY  SERIES  OF 
READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


Primanr  Speller,  80  pages,  56  cuts,  $0  15. 

Larger        **  168     **       86    "  86, 

Primer  (First      Book  of  Reading  Series),    48     "     107    '*         25 

First  Reader  (Second 

Second  Reader  (Third 

Int  Third  Reader  (Fourth 

Third  Reader  (Fifth 

Int  Fonrth  Reader  (Sixth 

Fourth  Reader  (Seventh 

Fifth  Reader  (Eighth 


84  "  182  **  40. 

154  "  100  **  60. 

216  "  77  *•  «0. 

264  "  142  "  90. 

812  "  65  "  1  10. 

860  '*  164  »•  1  86. 

540  "  208  '•  1  80. 


These  Readers,  although  first  published  only  seren  years  ago,  haive  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
prominent  educators  that  Skill  in  Readino  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Natural  Scibnces  can  be 
acquired  at  the  same  time. 

They  have  already  been  oiBtially  adopted  by  the  following  States,  viz. :  Iin>iAirA,  Kansas,  Cal- 
jvoHNiA,  Nkvada,  and  Martlaitd.    The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  have  recently 
readopted  Willson's  Readers  for  a  period  of  four  years.    They  have  also  been  officially  recom-  * 
mended  in  OBsaoKyWASHiKOTOM  Tbbbitobt,  and  Utah. 

Hon.  John  Swbtt,  State  Superintendent  of  Califcmia,  says :  *' Willson*s  Readers  and  Spellers 
have  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those 
who  &vored  their  adoption.  A  great  migority  of  the  teachers  are  fully  satisfied  that  Willson's 
Readers  mark  a  new  era  in  common-school  instruction.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  perceptions, 
unbiased  by  prejudices,  often  lead  to  the  veiy  best  conclusions,  these  Readers  have  been  hailed  with 
universal  deUght" 

The  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodkow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says :  *'  Cktnsidering  the  amount 
of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  style  of  binding,  they  are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant.'* 

The  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Maryland,  says : 
"  My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teaching  Natural  History  than  for  elo- 
cutionary reading  has  been  removed,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that, 
while  making  good  elocutionists,  viilnable  information  is  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  use  of  this 
series." 

,T1ie  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  State  of  Maine,  says :  "Who- 
ever uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author  will  find  them  among  the  roost  valuable 
auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  education.    Their  various  merits  entitle  them  to  a  wide  circulation." 

The  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Connecticut,  says ; 
'*  These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avuid  the  objections  which  have  before 
been  raised  to  '  Scientific  Readers,'  and  to  combine  all  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instruction 
in  Reading,  and  in  the  principles  of  Elocution,  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science." 

In  the  Ward  Schools  of  the  CHty  of  New  York,  where  they  are  hirgely  introduced,  and  where, 
owing  to  the  use  of  all  other  prominent  series  at  the  same  time,  their  comparative  elocutionaiy 
merits  are  most  thofbughly  tested,  Mr.  Henrt  Kiddle,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  says : 
*'  I  have  uniformly  found  the  classes  using  Willson's  Readers  as  expert  and  proficient  in  the  art 
of  reading  as  any  I  am  required  to  examine.** 


1  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  CHARTS, 

COLORED.    TWENTir-TWO  IN  NUUBEB. 


These  Chaita  are  designed,  in  connection  with  the  accompanjring  Manual  of  iHSTxncTiOH  far 
Marcios  Willaon,  and  the  ''Primary  Object  Leasona** bj  N.  A.  Calkina,  to  famish  the  teacher  witft 
the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  luyplication  of  a  tme  system  of  Elementary  Instruction.  In  tho 
six  Reading  Charts  the  type  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  Wheo 
mounted,  two  are  on  a  cud  of  the  siie  of  each  chart,  about  22  by  SO  inches.  They  are  sent  by 
mail,  in  ihesis^  at  the  prices  named : 

In  8h9et».      MomOti. 

Nou  f.  ElMBeBtMyt  Btatf  fllMtntsd  WorAi 85 eeota. 

Kail.  Itoodiiig:  Flnt  Lbmom. S&eenlfl. 

No.  III.  RMdfiift  Seoood  Lenona. S6  cento. 

Mo. IV.  RMdlng:  Third  LeMom SSeenta. 

NObV.  RMdlng:  Fourth  Lemoi 80c 

MaVL  RMdingx  fifth Lmmu v---  ^c 


li 


$128. 
91S5. 
$llfi. 


No.yiL  K1«iiientu7  Sonadi S5oento. 

NO.VIII.  Phonto  Spelling 86  cento. 

K0.IX.  WrttlngChart SOoento. 

No.  X.  Drawing  and  PenpeeUre S6oenta. 

No.  XI.  Lines  and  Menraxw 89oaito. 

NO.XII.  Forms  and  SoUde 85o«ito. 

Na  XnL  FamOlar  Golora,  acoompanM  1^  a  duplicate     ^  m 

set  of  Hand  Color^^arda. **  "' 

NaXIV.  Chromatic  Scale  of  Colon. $180 

NOb XV.  Animals.    Beononleal  Uses aOcsnto. 

NaXVI.  ClasBifieailen  of  Animals dOoento. 

N0.XVIL  Bird*.    Their  ClassiflcatioD SO  cento. 

LN0.XVIII.  RepUlce  and  Fishes dOoenti. 

No.  XIX.  Botanical  Forms«  Ac dS  cento. 

NaXX.  ClaaBifleRtion  of  Plaoto SO  cento. 

No.  XXI.  Economical  Uses  of  Flanto 00  cento. 

K0.XXII.  Economical  Uses,  eootiiraad dOc 


$llfi. 


*$BM. 


Price  of  the  entire  Set,  in  Bheeto $11  TO. 

"       "       "       "    Mo.iinted ISOOu 

"       ^       **       ♦*    AtlaeFcrm 9000. 

Calkios's  PrimarrOMeet  Lenoae $1  00. 

WiUson's  Manual  of  Oltfect  Teaching 1  60. 


This  Is  the  most  extensiTe  and  peirftet  series  of 
flchoot  Charts  published  in  this  country.— JfaeeaeAu- 
mUm  TtaeAer, 

Send  for  these  Charts,  sad  fue  them.  If  yon  do.  our 
word  for  it,  yon  will  bless  os  fbr  penning  these  lines. 
-^Bhode  lOand  Sehoobmatter. 

These  are  the  most  attractiTe  and  beantifhl  School 
Charts  ever  published.— Jfaine  Tiaeher, 

A  school-room  with  these  twenty-two  Charts  sns- 
pended  on  its  walls  is  eouTerted  from  what  Is  too  often 


a  prison  of  dreariness  to  a  plctnre^slleiy  of  «^i»tm*is 
deliehts.— /ndtafui  School  Journal, 

These  Charts  are  admirable  in  design,  fhll  in  details* 
and  jet  bimplly  condensed,  and  mostoeautiftil  in  eze- 
cntion.  Tnelr  publication  marks  an  Important  step 
in  the  progress  of  oliject  teaching  In  this  country. — 
Ber.  B.  O.  Nobtubop,  Socntary  of  Connoetieta  Bmrd 
qf  Jktueati&n. 

These  Charts  surpass  my  highest  expectations.—]). 
Fbamkum  Wxllb,  staU  SuperStUn^limU  qflmotu 


PHOTSriO    CHARTS, 
FOR  SELF-TRAINING  IN  THE  SOUNDS  OF  LANOUAOE. 

By  N.  A.  CALKINS, 

'  Assistant  Superintendent  <if  Schoois,  New  York  City. 


The  Set  comprises  Twelve  Charts,  size  18  by  28  inches,  mounted  on  a  sin^e  roller.  Price 
$8  00  per  Set,  sent  by  mail.  The  Charts  are  printed  on  bleached  numilla  paper,  whidi  for  dura- 
bility is  second  only  to  parchment  They  combine  simplicity  of  arrangement,  convenience  of  form, 
cheapness,  and  durabiHty  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  Sound  Charts  before  offered  to  the  public 

In  our  country,  whidi  has  become  the  adopted  home  of  people  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity' for  a  systematic  course  of  training  in  the  correct  sounds  of  our 
language.  Our  pubtic  schools  contain  pupils  whose  mother  tongues  represent  all  nations ;  and  in 
diese  institutions  all  are  to  be  assimilated — Americanized.  The  ordinary  lessons  of  school^  in 
reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  even  of  grammar,  do  not  supply  the  needed  traimng 
of  the  vocal  organs  to  give  lliose  habits  in  speaking  our  language  which  oog|ftt  to  be  formed  by 
children  while  at  schooL 

It  is  believed  that  these  Charts  contain  a  classification  so  simple,  and  an  amangement  so  weQ 
adapted  to  teaching  the  sounds,  that  even  those  teachers*who  have  had  but  little  or  even  no  previous 
^fJUftruetkn  on  the  sutnect  can  use  them  success/uifym 


£uiUBKALiaUZDSl.ATINO 

(^lUKOSB'B  iNYXKTXOir.        J.  W.  BCfiEBMXIlHOIlN  A  Co.,  HjurcnrAcriTRBBS.) 

Makes  a  Surfttce  toJiich  XtvcdlB  the  Best  WoM  Slates, 
It  IM  peritettUy  Black;  noT-er  Crambles;  alivays  remains  Hard  and  Smootli* 

I'  iBTaccess rally  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall,  and  is  invalnable  In  ronovatin?  old  woodei 
Blackboards.  Its  DUBiLBiLiTT  is  proved  bj  twelve  yenrs^  severe  afie  In  09016  of  the  best  Sohools  in  New 
Ena-land  and  New  York.    The  Harface  seems  to  imprort  with  nse  and  agre. 

Any  Teacher,  by  observing  "Directions,"  can  apply  it,  making  per/fci  state  surfactj  unrivaUod  m 
eolor^  itnooUiMs*^  and  durabmiy. 

riucB :  QuAitTS,  $3.00 ;  P1NT8,  $1.75.    5  p.  c.  discount  on  5  gcUs. ;  10  p.  e,  on  10  gals. 

One  qnart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  a  chsap  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  ooe  eoat  1b 
«non^h.    New  surface  requires  two  coats  or  more.    It  is  put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAC7T10IV.— The  Eqiuska  Liquid  SLATiifa  is  the  Obioinaj.  LlqvUi  Slating— (Atf  J»*#<  lAquid 
Blackboard  ever  offered  for  sale.  Its  great  success  has  called  out  several  imitations ;  bat  none  caa 
produee  the  perfectly  emoothy  enduring^  dead-biack  surface  qf  Uie  Euubka.    It  u  fosxxivxlt  thi  ojnur 

BLATV  SmtrACR  WHICH  WILL  NOT  GLAZS. 

Prominent  Educators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Sxtbbbjl  SLATma ;  and  toe  wiU  warrant  iL 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Eureka  Liquid  Slatisfl;  will  always  give  satisfaction  when  properly  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBIUCK:,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  have  used  Eureka  Slating  oa  our  black1x>ards  since  18G4 ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 

superior  to  the  best  stone  slates.        C.  G.  CLARK,  Master  Bigelow  Grammar  School,  S.  Boston,  Mass. 

I  hav    ppcd  it  nine  years,  and  it  seems  to  improve.    From  my  own  experience  I  think  it  will  last 

riTTT  T^  ABs.  B.  KOBBINS,  Principal.    2few  Ilaven,  Conn.,  April  33, 1866. 

Superintendent^ t  OJflcf^  Troy.  K.  Y..  June  21,  ISW. 
It  gives  excellent  satisfoction ;  I  can  Imagine  nothing  better.       £I>W.  PANFORTH,  Supt.  Schools. 
Your  Eureka  Slating  is  wonderfhl.     I  applied  it  to  old  blackboards.     They  are  like  stone 
•late.  O.  R.  WILLIS,  Principal  Alexander  Institute,  White  Plains,  N.  X 

Office  Superintendent  Public  School*.  Clevelcmd,  Ohio,  1S67. 

"  EtmvKA  LiQinD  Slating  ^^  covers  over  ttpelve  thousand  feet  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  cost  of  about 

$1,000.    We  are  well  paid.    It  Is  far  superior  to  anything  which  I  know.  ANSON  SMYTH. 

EuRKKA  Slatiho  is  on  blackboards  in  my  schooL    They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and  are 

smoother  than  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICKOFF,  Principal,  dncixmati,  Ohle. 

I  have  used  it  ten  years.    It  is  slate  color,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  _gloR8y. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Principal  No.  3,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  lU.y  March  10, 1866. 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  used  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  witb 
parlous  preparations.    I  have  tried  quarry  slate.    For  three  years  I  have  used  boards  and  plaster  wall, 
«9atcd  with  ''  Eureka  Slating,"  and  nave  found  them  superior  to  any  other  surfbce. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Pi^n.  Prep.  Dept,  Chicago  University. 
Albion  Commercial  Colleqe,  Mickiffan,  Mav  3. 18&4. 
We  find  "  Eureka  Slating  "  surface  equal  to  the  best  stone  slates.        (HON.)  IRA  M AYllEW,  Prest. 

Jiafional  Business  College,  Chicago,  May  36, 18C6. 
We  have  used  it  in  our  four  College  buildings,  on  common  walls  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds  oui 
topes  in  fineness  and  durability-  H.  Q.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President;  D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

Indianapolis  Female  TnMituU,  Jnd.,  March  13, 1S66. 
For  four  years  we  have  used  Eureka  Slating,  with  complete  satisfaction,— on  wood,  papered  walls, 
and  hard  llnish.    I  prefer  it  to  real  slate,  because  the  surface  is  as  good,  with  advantage  of  unbroken 
surface  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  IlEWES,  President. 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Anjj.  ^  1865. 
It  is  easily  applied,  and  makes  a  beautiful  and  perfect  blackboard  surface.       £.  B.  NGELT, 

'    ^^      \  Supt.  Pub.  Schools. 

Minnewta  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  March  13, 1866. 
Our  blackboards  are  of  "  Eureka  Slating."    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.    It  is  equsl  to  best  Ver 
mont  and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  North wesL 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Principal. 

Besides  above,  we  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  most  Intelligent  teachers  and  school-cflicers  in  the  land. 


EUREKA  Slated  BL.ACKBOAini>s,  Re.idy  Made. 

Of  these  unrivalled  Boards  we  always  have,  with  neat  white  wood  frames,  Uiese  sizes : 

1— sixes  a.x8a f3.50;       j       4— size 34  fU  x 4^ $950; 

a-  "  2tft.x3t 6.25;  6—  "   4ft.x.'iri li».0O; 

a—  "  3ft.x4rt 7.00;       I       Anysi7.etoorderpersq.a. 60; 

Same  sites  in  black  walnut  frasnes^  each  board  extra 1.00. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St.f  yew  York. 
And  Sold  generally  by  School-Furnishing  Houses. 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

Receive  their  Teas  by  the  cargo  from  the  best 
districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and  sell 
them  in  lots  to  suit  at 


Cargo  Prices. 

To  (jlTe  onr  readers  an  Idea  of  the  profits  which  j 
have  been  made  in  the  'I'ca  trade,  we  will  eturl  wiili 
the  American  houses,  lenvin;?  out  of  the  account  en- 
tirely the  prolils  of  the  Chincs'e  factors. 

l8t.  The  American  hon^c  in  China  or  Japan  makes 
large  proHts  on  their  eaiee  or  ehipnicnts— and  roinc 
of  the  richeet  retired  meicijants  in  ihc  coiiiiiry  have 
made  their  immense  forluucfi  through  their  houbes  iu 
China. 

ad.  The  Banker  makes  larj^c  profits  npon  the  for- 
eign exchan;,'e  u^cd  In  the  piir(.hjif>c  of  Ttui*. 

8d.  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  60  per  cent, 
in  many  ca^cs. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  It  Is  sold  by  the  carpo,  and 
the  Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  ispt-'culut'or  in  iiivoicc'tf  of 
lUOO  to  2000  pack&^'cs,  at  an  avcia«{e  proUl  of  about  10 
per  cent. 

5th.  The  Spccnlator  sells  It  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealer  in  llnes>  at  a  prolit  of  10  to  15  i)er  cent. 

Cth.  The  Wholecalo  Ti-a  Dealt-r  mIIj*  it  to  \\h'  Whole- 
sale Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  proiit  ol  about 
10  per  cent. 

7lh.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail 
Dealer  at  a  pnilit  of  lo  to  Z'>  j)er  cent. 

bth.  The  Ueiuilcr  sella  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 

TUE   moriT   HE  CAN   GKT. 

When  you  have  added  to  thc^o  eight  profit p  as 
many  brokera^'es,  caitnires,  stora^re;*.  c()oj)cia;,'e.-*  and 
wa^tc,  and  add  the  original  cor^t  tif  ihe  Tea,  ii  w  ill  be 
perceived  what  the  Coii!«uiner  has  to  pay.  And  now 
we  propose  to  show  wlty  we  can  tell  bo  very  much 
lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  pronose  to  do  away  with  all  thc?e  various 
profits  and  brokcraj;es»,  caria;;ef»,  t^tora;j:c*,  c()oi)ir.i_es 
and  waste,  with  the  excej)lion  of  a  small  coniini'-->ioii 
paid  for  purchasin;?  to  our  corre.-poiubiits  in  China 
and  Japan,  one  cartai,^*,  and  a  i*niall  proiit  to  our- 
selves, which,  on  our  lai;,'e  ^ii\c*,  will  amply  pay  u;*. 

By  our  system  of  t^upi)l>  im;  Club;*  throil;4liuui  the 
country,  Conssumers  iu  all  jiaii.-!  of  the  I'Uiud  .Stales 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  ]»rice.s,  with  the 
small  additional  cxpenne  of  lraut*poriatio!i,a;*  ihoui^h 
they  boui,'ht  them  at  our  warehouses  iu  ihi;  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  t-hall  proceed 
to  get  up  a  Club.  The  answer  is  .'-imply  this:  Let 
eacli  person  wi.^hing  to  join  in  a  Club  pay  how  much 
Tea  or  Collee  ho  wants,  un<l  select  the  kind  and  price 
from  our  Price  List,  as  j)ublifhed  in  the  paj)or  or  in 
our  circiriars.  Write  the  namen,  kindf,  and  amounts 
plainly  on  the  list,  as  seen  in  the  Club  Order  in  next 
column,  and  when  the  Club  is  complete,  nend  it  to  us 
by  mail,  and  we  w  ill  put  each  pariys  jjoods  in  f  rparato 
packas^'s.  aiid  mark  the  name  upon  them,  \vith  the 
cost,  fco  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  diriribu- 
•.ion — each  narty  petting  exactly  w  hat  he  onhr.-.  and 
no  more.  The  cost  of  traiipportaiion  the  members 
can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  otb#r  orders  for  lef«5  than 
thirty  dollars,  had  better  send  Post-oflice  Dralir^  or 
money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  e.\p<'n<e  of  col- 
lections by  express;  but  lar^^er  orders  we  will  for- 
ward by  express,  to  collect  on  delivery. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  packar'C  to 
the  party  petting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  s-nuill. 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  alfoid.  We  hcikI 
DO  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  tlian  :^,k). 


Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  ns  may  confldently  re'jv 
upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direoi 
irom  the  Cut*tom  House  Store«  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
ipfactlon.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  80  days,  aad  hare  tli« 
money  refunded. 

The  Comj)any  have  selected  the  followini;  kindi 
from  their  ^tock,  w  hieh  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
humc  a^  the  Company  sell  them  In  New  York,  aa  the 
lint  of  prices  will  bhow. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

Oolone  (Black),  TOc,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 

raixod  (Lireen  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  00c.,  best 


^1  per  lb. 

"  llSllMl 

fil   10,  bomt  $1  20  per  lb. 


EnsilMh  Breaknmt  (Black),  80c,  90c,  $1, 


Imperial  (Green),  80c.,  OOc,  $1,  $1  10,  best 

$1   as  per  lb. 
Young:  HyHon  (Green),  80c.,  OOc,  $1,  $1  10, 

bcKt  $1  25  per  lb. 
Uiicolored    Japan,  OOc,  $1,  $1  10,   best 

$1  25  per  lb. 
Guupowdor  (Green),  $1  25,  best  $1  50. 

Coffees  Roasted  and  Ground  Daily. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c.,  25c,  .'JOc,  85c.,  best  40c 
per  i)otind.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding- liooee  Keep- 
ers, and  Families  who  nsc  larire  quantulea  of  Coffee. 
can  economize  in  that  article  W  n^ins'  our  FRENCH 
BHKAKFAbT  and  DINNER  COFFEE,  which  w« 
pvll  at  Ihe  low  prke  of  ;k)c.  per  pound,  and  wamnt 
to  ^'WQ  perfect  baiiafaciion. 

Edwauds,  St.  Lawrencx  Co.,  N.T.,  I 
June  3,  lvS<i7.  f 

Tub  Gceat  AMKnirAX  Tea  Compant, 

ol  »fc  :iil  Vescy  Street,  New  York. 

Dear  8inp — I  herewith  t^cnd  yon  another  order  for 

Tea.    The  last  was  duly  received,  and  pivcs  general 

rtitisfaction.    As  Ion;:;  a:*  vou  pend  us  such  jjood  Tea, 

yon  nuiy  expect  a  contfnnallon  of  our  patronage. 

Ship  this  as  the  othor.  and  oblige,  

Your  obt  servant,         1)AVID  C.  McKEE. 

4  lbs.  Japan J.  nnvcn9..Bt  $1  25.... $5  00 

5  do.      do do.      ..at    100....  600 

1  do.   Gnnpowdcr do.      ..at    160....   180 

1  do.   Japan S.  Cnrti»...at 

2  do.   Young  Hyson....        do.      ..at 

1  do.   Japaii N.  Shaw... at 

And  fifteeJi  others. 

Total $51  05 

N.  B.— All  villa<rc?  and  towns  where  a  lam  number 
rer'.de.  by  dubbiua  toL'elher,  can  reduce  tne  cost  ol 
their  Teas  and  Coflees  about  one-third  (bestdea 
tlio  Kxpreiss  clianres).  by  vending  directly  ta 
'•  The  (jreat  American  Tea  Conjpany." 

BKWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  them- 
eclvee  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our 
name  cither  wholly  or  in  part,  aa  tln»y  are  b<mw  or 
imitations.  Wei  •  e  i,o  ..;  j  s,  an  J  do  not.  In  any 
ca-e.  author!?,    tl.     i.-t  ...  our  name. 

roST-OFFICE  ORDERS  and  Drafti  make  payablt 
to  the  order  of  The  (ireat  American  Tea  Comi^jkOy. 
Direct  Letters  and  Ordera  to 


THE  GREAT  ilMERZCAN  TEA  CO^ 

31  &.  33  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

PosT-omci  Box  6013,  Nfw  Yonu  CrxT. 


Teacher — Vol.  17. 


f/(rV-S  ^'^  f 


^loNTHLY — Vol.  5. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 


AND 


American  Educational  Monthly.- 


DEVOTED  TO 


Popular  Instruction  arid  Literature. 


SEPTEMBER,    i868c 


CONTENTS, 


Secondary  Education  in  Germany. . 


P.  Chamitc.  337 

Old  Roger  Ascham  and  his  "  Schoolmaster." 

W.  Lamerouz.  348 

Grammatical  Notes. — XIII.  Nor  after  a  Nega- 
tive  S.  W.  Whitney.  35 1 

The  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  of  August  18, 
1868 Gustavus  Fischer.  356 

On   Science-Teaching    in    Schools.     (From  V 
Chemical  News,) 363 


Copyright 369 

"  Teachers*  Peculiarities" 370 

Educational  Intelligence 372 

American  Institute  of  Instruction 373 

New  York  State  Teachers*  Association. . .  373 

Current  Publications. 

Meteorology,  Blow-pipe  Analysis,  Entomol- 

ogg,  Chemistry 375 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  C0.3 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


$1.50  per  Annum, 


Single  Numbers,  15  cts. 
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rVERYTHING    FOR    OCHOOLS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED  : 

A  New  Illustrated  Catalop^ue  of  School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Globes,   Maps, 

Charts,  ScHom.  Books,  and  other  Articles  for  Every  School. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  THE  CATALOGUE  IS  SHOfVN  BELOfT. 

CIS  on  application.    All  are  invited  to  examine  the  largest  variety  of  School 
Special  ioducenients  to  Schools. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


This  ratalojrne  will  be  pent  _  _. 
MercluuidiBe  iu  the  United  States, 
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Chemistry 24 

Cleveland's  Standard  Series , 27 

C^omposition  Paper 27 

Commercial  Arithmetic 28 

JL/rawing-Books 18 

Drawing  Cards 18 

Drawing  Charts 18 

Dialogue  Books 24 

H/urcka  Liquid  Slating 11 

V  orms  and  Solids.    63  pieces 12 

Fischer's  New  Latin  Book 27 

ITeogniphy 22 

Grammar 23 

Globes 20,31 

^tcomctry 23 

■Uoolopry 24 


HrAox 
istory 23 

Hall's  Great  Geological  Chart 19 

Ink-Wells Illustrated  17 

Ink- Vent Illustrated  13 

JLiawyer  in  the  School-Room 80 

ITlicroscopcs Illustrated  15 

Mmeralowy 24 

Mental  Philosophy 24 

Moral  Philosophy 24 

Mental  and  Social  Culture 27 

Maps 21 

JM  umeral  Fi*amcs 12 

Natural  Philosophy 24 

New  American  School  Dialogue  Book. . .  14 

vJbjcct-Teaching  Aids 12 

Object-Teaching  Books 24 

Outline  Maps 21 

Jl  rices  and  Sizes  of  Desks  and  Settees. . .     7 

Prices  of  Teachers'  Desks 7 

Physiology 24 

Heading 22 

lioU  Books 25 

Removal 32 

l5 late-Pencil  Sharpener Illustrated  13 

Slate  Rubber. 1 :{ 

School  Medal Illustrated  14 

Scliool  Books 22,  23,  24 

Spellmg 22 

Singing  Books 24 

Speakers 24 

School  Diaries 25 

School  Records 25 

School  Reports 25 

1  he  New  School  Furniture 1 

Teacher's  Class-Room  Desk. .  .Illustrate<l    G 
Trigonometry 23 

VV  atson's  ITand-Book  of  Gymnastics. . .  2S) 
"NVatson's  Manual  of  Calisthonics 2i) 


mmtm  J> 


hmM  1855, 


IS  A  BELIABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BCBEAU  : 

1.  To  aid  all  who  seek  well-qualified  Teachers;  |  3.  To  give  parents  inrormation  of  good  schools; 

2.  To  represent  Teachers  who  desire  positions;  I  4.  To  sell,  rent, and  exchange  school  properties. 
J.  W.  SGHEB]ICEBHOR|f,  A.  M.,  Actuary,  14  Bond  St,  (near  Broadway),  Kew  York. 
M.  J.  YOUITG,  Secretary.  P.  M.  BRO'VS'N,  Treaanror. 

KEW  ENGLAND  BRANCU,  89  Brattle  St.,  Boston.    O.  8.  WOODMAN,  A.  M..  Manager. 
'•  The  Right  Teacher  for  the  Right  Place." 

Xnformation  of  Teachers  will  be  furnished,  wliich  shall  embrace— Opportunities  for  education ;  special 
qualification  for  teaching;  experience,  and  in  what  schools;  references;  age;  religious  preferencrs;  salary  expected; 
candidate's  letter,  and  sometimes  a  photographic  lilceness.  We  nominate  stviral  candidates,  and  thus  give  oppor> 
tunitj  for  selection. 

Thirteen  years*  trial  has  proved  the  **  Amto.  School  Istitutb**  a  useful  and  efficient  auxiliary  in  the  Educa- 
tional Machinery  of  our  country.    Its  patrons  and  friends  are  among  the  first  educational  and  businesj  men. 

Terras:  Two  Dollarfiy  on  giving  order  for  Teacher.  When  teacher  is  accepted.  Three 
Dollars  additional*  Postages  used  in  corresponding  with  Principals,  and  in  their  behalf  with  candi- 
dates, will  be  charged.  When  we  incur  extra  expense  and  assume  unusual  responsibility  in  selecting  and 
zamining  a  rare  Teacher,  we  make  corresponding  charges.     N«  ehargt  u  Public  Sehwli. 

49*  Principals,  School  Officers,  and  others,  should'give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  may  want. 

49*  Testimony  for  *^AXZB.  School  Ixst."  from  highest  educational  and  business  authoritiessent  when  required. 


Teachers'  Bulletin. 

49^  Teachers  who  wish  posidons  should  have  *^  Application  Form."  The  Moxtblt  is  taken  by  the  leading 
Principals  and  School  Officers,  hence  representation  in  this  Bulledn  is  most  efficient, 

JEXPZANATIOy  OF  ABBRBVIATIONS :  Number  introducing  each  paragraph  refers  tc 
Candidate's  application  on  file  at  Ambr.  School  Ixst.  Name  of  School  or  College  signifies  that  Candidate  has 
been  graduated  at  Institution  thus  named.  If  **  Ed."  precedes  name  of  School,  Candidate  has  been  educated 
chere,  n*/  graduattd.  Figure  following  denotes  numbtr  tf  ytart  exf  •timet.  Branches  uught  are  so  abbreviated 
as  to  be  understood.  Names  of  Foreien  languages  ;^«i«it  b/  Candidate  are  in  Jtalht,  Then  follows  name  ol 
Church  of  which  Candidate  is  a  mtmber—B.  foi  Baptist;  CI.,  Congregational;  R.,  Roman  Catholic;  D.  R., 
Dutch  Reformed:  E.,  Episcopal;  L.,  Lutheran;  M.,  Methodist ;  P.,  Presbyterian.  ^*  Home,**  as  *^|Soo  and 
Home,**  means  $8oo  Cath  Salarj  and  B^ardy  ff^athing^  Fu$l  and  Lights, 


liddies  -EnsUsli,  French,  Draiving,  &c. 

153— Hartford  H.   Sch. ;     Eng.,     Maths.,   El., 
French  ;  ^225  and  Home. 

154— -Bu&lo  Acad. ;   6 :   Eng. ;   E. ;   I400  and 
Home. 

166— Tild^n  S«m. ;   Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  ;  CI. ; 
$3?o  and  Home. 

157--Elmira;  a;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French^ 
German,  Spanish,  Drawing,  Painting ;  M.  ;  ^6oa 

16&— Rochester  Scm. ;  Eng.,  Maths.  ;  P. 
.169— Ed.   New  York;    a:    Eng.,    Maths..  El- 
French,  El.  Piano  ;  P. :  $200  and  Komt. 

leO— Portland  H.  Sch..;  x  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  ; 
CI. ;  #400  and  Home. 

161— Ed.    Granville;     Eng.,    El.    French,    EL 
Drawing ;  P. ;  $500. 

162— Ed.  Meriden,  N.  H. ;   7 ;   Eng.,  Maths., 
French,  German,  Singing,  Drawing, Gymnastics;  JS700. 

16a— N.    H.   Conf.   Sem. ;    1  :    Eng.,    Maths , 
French,  JEl.  German,  El.  Piano ;  E. ;  $5oa 

164— Shirley  Inst ;  7 ;  Eng.,  El.  French,  Piano, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Gymnastics ;  $300  and  Home. 

166— Ed.    Canada;    6;    Eng.,    Maths.,    Latin, 
French^  Drawing  ;.  E. ;  $500. 

166— Me.  Wes.  Sera. ;  1 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French,  German  ;  $600. 

168— Ed.  Flushing  Sem. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Fi«nch, 
Drawing  :  D.  R.  ;  $aoo  and  Home. 

169— Newburg  Sem. :   a ;    Eng.,   Matlis. ;    M. ; 
I330  and  Home. 

^  170— Glenwood    Inst. ;    x  ;    Eng..   French,   El. 
German,  Drawing,  Painting  ;  $300  and  Home. 
„  171— Ed.  Vassar ;  i ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Gj'mnastics : 

•  jpjoo  *na  Home. 
_  172— Ed.   Moravian    Sem.  :    a ;    Eng.,    Maths., 
^?12!.^L^'^"<=*''  GeJ^man,  Piano ;  ^300  and  Home. 

174— Ed.  Newark  H.  Sch. ;  x  ;  Eng.  :  R. ;  4450 

176— Mt.   Holyoke:    a;    Eng.,   Afaths.,    Latin, 
Drawing,  Gymnastics .  CI 
.'  ^'''Zr^-  ^-  ^°''-  Sch. ;  4 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Sing- 


-  -.-  -^,-^.  New  Haven ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Latin,  El.  Paano ;  CI. ;  #300. 


179— Me.  Sem. ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  Ger- 
man ;  B. 

180— Ed.  Oberlin  ColL  ;  12  ;  Eng.,  Latin  ;  E, ; 
l3ooand  Home. 

181— Conn.  Nor.  Sch. ;  8 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Sing- 
ing, Drawing, 

182— Tilden  Sem. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat  Sciences, 
Gymnastics ;  M. ;  $400. 

183— Ed.  Ft  Plain  Sera. ;  3  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  EI. 
Piano ;  $600. 

184— Mass*.  Nor.  Sch. ;  6 ;  Eng.,  Maths. ;  CI. ; 
$ZS°  ^nd  Home. 

186— Dedham  H.  Sch. ;  7  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
German  ;  E. ;  |;6oo  and  Home. 

186— Oberlin  ;  5 ;  Eng.,  Maths.  ;  CI.  :  $6oa 

187— Brooklyn  Pub.  Sch. ;  Eng.,  El.  French,  El. 
Piano :  P. ;  $400. 

188— Ed.  N.  H, ;  1$ ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Drawing, 
Painting. 

189— Oxford  Coll. ;  Eng.,  Maths.»  Latin. 

190- Fairfield  Sem.;  i;  Eng.,  Matlis.,  French, 
German. 

191— Pittsfield  Sem. ;  6;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Fretich; 
I400  and  Home. 

192— Ed.  Mass. :  2;  Eng.,  French,  El.  Latin. 

193— Newark  Nor.  Sch. ;  10;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Gym- 
nastics. 

194— N.Granville :  3 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Frencn;  $700. 

196— Mass.  Nor.  Sch.;  6;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
German ;  #500. 

196— Phila.  Nor.  Sch. ;  $ :  Eng.,  Matlis.,  Draw- 
ing, El.  German. 

197— Ed.  Mass.;  11;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Sing- 
ing, Drawing,  Painting,  Gymnastics ;  B. ;  1^300  and 
Home. 

198— Abbott  Scm.;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French,  German,  El.  Piano;  M. ;  $600. 

199— Ed,  Abbott  Sem. :  i ;  Eng.,  Maths.;  P.; $500. 

200— OnUrio  Sem.;  Eng,,  Maths. ;  P. ;  Ji4O0  and 
Home. 

201— Genesee  Coll. ;  4 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
,  French,  German,  Gymnastic!^ ;  M. ;  #500. 

202— Ed.  Mass.;  xo:  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
I  Drawing,  Gymnastics ;  El.  Piano ;  CL ;  5700. 


203— Mas5.  Nor.  Sch. :  a :  Eng.,  Matlis.,  El. 
French,  P.iluling,  Ovmnastics;  CI. ;  ^500  and  Homo. 

204— Mt.  Holyoltc;  6;  Eag.,  AUilu.,  L.ii.n, 
Oymnasiicf;;  ^ix>o. 

206 — (ienc^ee  Sem. :  3:  V.n^,.  M.\ths.,  Latin, 
French,  l)r.^\vin'^  ;  M,  ;  #?x)  and  HoniL*. 

206— Mt.  Holyoke:  10;  Kiij;..  Malhs.,  Latin, 
Calisihenics;  P.;  ;>7oo. 

207— IM.  Conn. :  x :  Enc.  Maths.,  Latin, French, 
El.  Piano,  Drawing ;  CI,  ;  ;>4oo 

208-i:d.  Ml.  Holyoke:  i:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
El.  Piano  ;  P. ;  ;!t30D  and  Homo 

200 — Kd.  Genesee  Sem. ;  2 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  ; 
$500. 

210— Ed.  N.  Y.;  12:  En-,  Maihs.,  fr^»./i, 
Gerittiin  ;  \», 

211— l^awrence  Acad.;  4;  Eng.,  Matiis.,  La:in  : 
B. :  ;?5oo. 

212— Ed.  Conn.;  xi;  En-j;.,  French,  Drawing, 
Paintin-4  ;   U. ;  ;^^oo  and  Honn;. 

213 — .Vlb.iny  Acad. ;  13 ;  Eng.,  Latin,  French, 
Gennin  ;  P.  ;  #700. 

214-Kd.  M.ch. :  IS'.  En^.,  Mailis.  ;  E.  ;  .<5..x 

215— Cottage  Hill  .Coll.";  K.,- ,  M.uh^  ,  .\at. 
Sciences,  Latin,  French,  El.  Mumc;  M.  ;  ^^300  .md 
'Home. 

216— Ed.  LnRcll  Sem.;  3;  Eng,  Math^.,  EI. 
Diawin::  CI.;  <453and  Homo. 

217— E.L  Lasci;  .Scni.  ;  5:  En;^.,  French,  Dr.iw- 
inp,  P.i  :it!;i;^.  (i\  inii.i'.tics  ;  CI.;  ^4CO  and  iloni: 


;  3  ;  Eng.,  ^Liths.,  Classics, 

;  7 ;  Eng.,  Maths,  French, 
;  E. 
2.  Eng.,   M«tl\s.,   Latin, 


219— i;.MiIanclH.Scli 
Froi)<  ii,  (Ivinnasiics  ;  CI. 

220  -Mass.  Nor.  Sch. 
(ivmn.iNlii.  s,  Kl.  Drawing 

■22i-^lass.  Nor.  Scli. 
Gvmna>licN  ;  ^('Km. 

'222— i<i;>ley  Coll. ;  Eng.,  Maths,  French,  I^tLn  : 
M. :  >joj  ai.d  Home. 

Liadies— Music,  etc. 

128— Music  Vale;  Piano  Singing,  Drawing, 
En  v.;  K 

127— IM.  Lasell  St»m.;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng, 
Maths.,  Ei.  French  ;  CI. 

128— Ed.  Dublin;  5;  Piano,  Singing,  French; 
Eng.  ;  E. 

129— Ed.  Auburn  Inst. ;  3  ;  Piano,  Eng.,  French  ; 
E. ;  5500- 

130— Poughkecpsie  Inst.;  3  ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths., 
Nat.  Sciences,  Latin  ;  $400  and  Home. 

131— Ed.  Brooklyn  ;  2  ;  Piano,  Frencli, Eng., Draw- 
ing :  C. ;  >3co  and  Home. 

132— Ed.  New  York  ;  xo ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths., 
El.  /Vf/.r//  ;  E. 

133— Ed.  Rutgers  ;  4  ;  Piano,  French,  Eng. 

134 — Ed.  Lancaster  Acad.  :  3;  Piano,  C.  Organ  ; 
Eng.  .%r.iihs.,  Classics,  French,  El.  German ;  ^300 
and  Home. 

135 — Dethlchcm  Sem. ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.,  EL, 
French  ;  E. ;  <3oo  and  Home. 

13d— E  I.  Ohio  ;  4  ;  Piano,  Singing  ;  P.  ;  $f^oo. 

137 — .Maplewood  Sem.;  5;  Piano,  Organ,  Guitar, 
Sin'.;iii:r,  liymnastics  ;  M.  ;  ^500  and  Home. 

liJb— ^iu^ic  Vale  ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  Maths., 
French,  (iorinan.  Drawing. 

139 — M  M'J'^wood  Sem,;  Piano,  Singing,  Gymnas- 
tics ;  P.  ;  ^350- 

140— M*  'lowood  Sem.;  Piano,  Singing,  Gymnas- 
tic i  ;  CI.  ;  ;s^*'^. 

141— Ed.  N.  V. ;  6;  Piano,  Singing;  B. ;  ffoo. 

142— Harllord  H.  Sch.;  3;  Piano,  Eng.,  ALitlis.; 
E!.  FiL-nch  ;  ^300  and  Home. 

143— Kd.  Mas»«rs  ;  2 ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
French,  Grrntan,  (Jymn.istics  ;  P.  ;  $v»  and  Home. 

144— Ed.  N.  V.  ;  7  :  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths,  French; 
P.  ;  ^3o<j  and  Home. 

Piano,  Singing,  P. 


161— EJ.  Masters;  Piano, Gymnastics. 

l5*J--Kd.  U.ilttmore:  6;  P.'ano ;  Eng.,  Maths., 
EI.  Jrer."  h  ;   K.  ;  <.-2oo  and  Home. 

1-53 — Ki.  N.  J.  ;  1*1.1  no,  Singing,  Eng.,  Maths., 
FuMuh,  Dr.iwing,  Paininig ;  E. 

15i— Ed.  y.i^  ir;  1  ;  i'i.ino,  Eng.,  Miths  ,  Nat. 
Sciences  L:itin,  ]•  rcnch. 

155— Kd.  N.  Gixnvilie  ;  3;  Piano,  Er.g.,  Maths., 
Gynui.i.%li«,s  ;  P.  ;  ^>^J. 

*15(i— l.joli  S.in.  ;  1;  Piano,  Eng.,  Matlis., 
Fren'li ;  M.  :  r»»oo. 

J57--1>1.  Iti'v:  9;  Piano,  Singing,  iM'.an  ;  E. 

150— Kd.  NJw  Vork;  Piano,  Eiii-.,  Maihs., 
Dr.r.v  n  ;  :   II   :    -400. 

1  r»0— Scmliwiok  And.  ;  Piano,  Eng.  ;   }'.. 

160— E.l.  N.  Y.  ;  4 ;  Piano,  Eng.  :  li.  ;  *>5oo  and 
Hume. 

161— Ed.  Home  Cottage  Sem.;  7;  Pi.i:-.o,  Sing- 
ing ;  P.  ;  ."  >oo. 

162-lvl.  Vt.  ;  8:  Piano,  Eng.,  M.-.:'..  ,  Latin, 
FrciK  I).  .Sp.iuisli  ;  5400  and  Home 

16;J-K1.  I'lovid.ncr;  6;  Piano,  S'.n;!.,'.  Eng., 
M.u*i  .,  ).,.  Ki':';'-ii,  L\lin;    K.  ;  .<3.xi;ii.'.  Munjc, 

ICU-K'.  J-  M'aiid  ;  5  ;  Pi.uio,'  E:.g.,  i  1  -nc'.i  :  i:. 

i\Sr)--\A.  J..,-:.i:id;  6;  Piano,  Siiv,  •^,  Eng, 
J''r,   :  ■':,  di'iian.  Di. using.  Paiiitiiig  ;    '.•-. 

166  — \V\.)niiti.:  Sc-ni.  ;*;:  P,.ino.  Sm- i'nr,  Eng., 
MniiiN,  Fn'tuh,  Drawing,  Painting;  M.  ;  i>3oo  anu 
11. ...,e. 

Ki7— Kd  X.*\vVork;  2;  Pi.mo,  Sir.^-ng,  Eng., 
Muis..  1  rL-nch  ;  E. 

163— 'I'loy  .Sum.  ;  3  ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Mailr.  French, 
Gw'iin.xn. 

169— Ed.  Masters  ;  15  ;  Piano,  French  ;  E. ;  *40o 
and  Home. 

170— Kd.  Canida  ;  8  ;  Pi.ino,  Melo  Itcn,  Eng., 
Drawin.^ ;   P.  ;  <6jo  and  Home. 

171 — Wi!li>t(»n  .'3«m.  ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Latia,  French  ; 
1).  ;  ;>4oo  and  Home. 

172— Wliiiestown  Sem.;  Piano,  En?..  Maths., 
N.u.  Sciences,  Latin,  French,  German:  ^-;o. 

173— Po'kcfi^ie  Acad.;  3  ;  Pi.ino,  S:n^...g,  Eng., 
M  Ui)-*.,  I  drawing  ;  CI 

174— Evens  Acad.  ;  i ;  Piano,  Or^r.n,  Gait.ir, 
Si n-..,! !!■.:,  I-rciuh  :  P.  ' 

175— i:d.  Masters;  4;  Piano;  P. 

176 — Kisi.il  Sem. ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Ma:I>.  :  M. 

177— Ed.  Tioy  Sem.  ;  10;  Puuo,  En^,.,  Maths., 
French  ;  E.  ;  ^^350  and  Home. 

liadlcs— Drawini?,  Patiitliisr,  etc, 

133— Kd.  Masters;  4;  Drawhjg,  Pa:..:h.g,  Eng., 
Penmanship  ;  P.  ;  j^foj  and  Home. 

134 — Ed.  Sell,  ot  Design ;  1 ;  Dr.iwinz,  I'ainting, 
Eng. 

135 — Plilla.  Nor.  Sch.;  6;  Drawing.  Painting, 
Penmanship,  Eng.,  M^illis.,  El.  Latin,  i  rv-r.cli,  Ger- 
man ;  P. ;  $Sjo. 

136 — (tranville  ;  3  ;  Drawing,  Paintii:/,  Guit.ir, 
Eng.,  Malhs. ;  P.  ;  .'^400  and  Home. 

137— Ed.    Mt.    Hi.lvoke;4;   Drawing.    Painting, 


Eng.,  Maths.,  Ciymi..isi:cs  ;  P. ;  5500. 

138 — Cooper  lubt, ;   2  ;    Drawi 
$300  and  Honi  .•. 


rawing.   Painting  ;  Ci.; 


;  6 :  Piano,  Singing  ;  P. ;  f  300 
2;  Piano,  Eng.,  French;  C. ; 


145 — Lyons  Acad. 

146— Ed.  Ciuiada 
and  Hcjme. 

147— Ed.  C.mada 
$250  and  Home. 

148— Music  Vale  ;  Piano,  Organ,  Melodeon,  Sing- 
ing ;  R. ,  <^oo. 

149— Oneida  Conf.  Sem. ;  x  ;  Piano,  Organ,  Gui- 
tar, Sin-iiuu  French  :  M.  ;  ?5oo, 

150— Monticello  Sem. ;    Piano,    Singing,    Eng.; 
M-  i  ;^i5o- 


139— Ed.  M.*.  Wes.  Sera.:  i:  Drawi;u,  Painting. 
'  140 — Ed.  Troy  Sem.^;  Drawing,  PaiUiing,  E. ; 
I  ^500. 

,      141 — C.;<itletnn  ;    2;    Drawing,    Pa.titirg,    Eng., 
Maihv.,  Gymn.isiics ;  CI.;  :?v-"oi»nd  il-;!;-..-. 

142— F't.  Edward  ;  9  ;  Drawing,  Paa,;i;.g,  Eng.; 
I  M. ;  {^500  and  Home. 

143— Ed.  Fi.  EKvard;  4;  Drawing.  Painting 
j  French  ;  IX.  ;  #300  and  Home. 

ForeIf2:ii  liadies,  etc. 

'      33 — Ed.  Germany ;  2  ;  GerrnaK,  French.  Piano ;  E. 
I      34 — E.l.  Switzerl.aud  :  Frencky  Germ  i :. 

35— Ed.  Paris  ;  6  ;  Frenck,  Gemtatt,  (.iyhinaslics ; 
j  P. ;  >'>oo  and  Home. 

I      36— Ed.  G-'imriny ;  4;  GtrutiiM,  FreH./i,  Piano; 
I  C. :  J?4»j  and  Home. 
I      37— Paris  ;  15  ;  Fren.A,  Eng. :  E. 
I      38 — Germany  ;  3  ;  Frcnchy  GerttMrt  \    E. ;   $400 

and  Home. 
I      39 — France;  6;  Frntch^  German^  Music;  L. 
I      40— Ed.  N.  Y. ;  3 :  G^mtan^  Eng.,  Maths  ,$Di aw- 
'  ing ;  E. 


41— Ed.  Fnnce;  I ;  French^  Italian,  Piano,  Sing- 
ing, Drawing,  Painting. 

42 — Ed.  "Germany;  15;  GermaUt  French;  L. ; 
$6co. 

43 — Germany;  2;  German^  French^  Eng.,  El. 
Piano,  Drawing. 

44 — Ed.  Germany  ;  10 ;  Gemtany  Piano. 

45 — I'M.   France :  20 ;   French.,  Gertnau^  Piano, 
Guitar,  Ziiher,  Singing,  Painting ;  E. 
Gentlemen — Ii^iig:.,     Malhn,,     Classics, 

Fr.,  German,  Military  Tactics,  etc. 

131— Genesee;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  French, 
German  ;  M. ;  JSoo. 

132 — Hobart ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics;  $700. 

133 — Cohnnbia  ;  Eng.,  Maths.  Classics  ;  E. 

134-— EcL  N.  Y.;  12;  Eng.,  EL  Maths.,  Singing; 
$500  and  Home. 

136— Ed.  Middletown  ;  6;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
Xat.  Sciences,  Piano,  Organ,  Flute,  Singing  :  J 1000. 

136— Ml  Reiircmcni;  S;  Eng.,  Maihs.,  KI. 
Classics  ;  P. ;  Si 200  and  Home. 

137— Ed.  Trinity;  i;  Eng,,  Maths.,  Classics; 
E. ;  $600. 

138— Ed.  Yale  ;  12;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Gym- 
nastics ;  ^1000. 

139— Hobart;  5;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat.  Sciences, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Gymnastics;  E.;  ^1000  and 
Home. 

14C— Williams ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  French, 
Gymnastics  ;  P. ;  jjliooo. 

141 — Ed.  Germany  and  France  :  \;  Ene.,  Maths., 
Classics,  French^  German^  Drawing,  Md.  I'actics ; 
E. ;  $1500. 

14J?— Princeton ;  4 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics ;  $850. 

143— 

X44— Middletown ;  6;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
French,  German,  Singing  :  M. ;  $1000. 

145— IJath  H.  Sch. :  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
French,  German,  Gymnastics  ;  CI. ;  Jiooo, 

146— Allegheny ;  2  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Nat 
Sciences  (krman  ;  M.;  j$iooa 
'     .148— Kd.  England:  ^;   Eng.,   Maths.,   Oassics, 
Smging,  I^rawing,  Paintnig,  Gymnastics ;  E. ;  ^500 
and  Home. 

149— Ha.  Nor.  Sch.  ;  a;  Eng.,  Maths.  ;  Rf. 

160— Yale;  8;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics;  E. ; 
5 1000. 

161— Genesee-;  3  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics ;  $1000 
and  Home. 

162— Washington  Coll.;  i;  Ettg.,  Maths.,  Clas- 
sics, German  ;  P. 

163— Kd.  N.  E. ;  20 ;  Eng.,  j^iooo. 
J  164— Ed.  Pa. ;    Eng.,  Maths.,  ^.  Latin  ;  E. ; 
5500  and  Home. 

166— Kd.  Dartmouth ;  6 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
French,  Singing,  Gymnastics ;  B. ;  {^ifoa 

166— McGill  Ln.  :  x;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Chssics, 
French,  German  ;  $Soo  and  Home. 

168— Ed.  Pa. ;  4 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Ger- 
man, Singing;  P.  ;  ^1200  and  Home. 

169— Hjwdoin;  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
French,  German,  Singing,  Gymnastics;  1).;  $1000. 

160— Nashville  Un.  ;  20 ;  Eug.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
Scicnce.4. 

161— N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch.  ;  5;  Eng,,  Maths.,  Gym- 
nastics ;  E.  :  $iooa 

162- Middicbur>- ;  8;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
Nat.  Sciences,  French,  German  ;  $1000. 

163- Union;  a;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Nat 
Sciences  ;  P.  ^900. 

164— Ed.  England;  7;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics; 
£.  ;  5;ooaud  Home. 

165— Ed.  Pa.;  8;  Eng.,  Maths.,  L:uin ;  ^400 
and  Home. 

166— Amherst;  3:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Nat. 
Sciences:  CI.;  ^550 and  Home. 

167— Genesee  ;  i :  •  Eug.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
French,  German  ;  $700. 

168— Hrown  Un.  ;  1 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
French,  German  ;  B. :  $1400. 

169- Middletown ;  aoj;  Matlis.,  Nat  Sciences; 
CI. ;  5x500. 

170— Williams :  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Gassxcs, 
French,  German,  Gymnastics ;  5500  and  Home. 

171- N.  Y.  Unir. ;  5  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics, 
French,  German;  CI. 


172— Williams :  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Gcr- 
maQ  ;  $1200.  . 

173— Yale ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Cfiissics,  French  ;  CI. ; 

5lC03. 

174 — Amherst;  10;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
French,  Gymnastics ;  CI.  :  $2000. 

176 — Union  Coll.  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Engineering, 
Nat  Sciences  :  $1000. 

176— Ed  Mass. ;  x6 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Singing ; 
P. :  .<8oo. 

177— Yale  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics ;  E.  :  «?Soo 
and  Home. 

179— Williams ;  7;  Nat  Sciences,  Math.-?.,  Clas- 
sics, Gymnastics  ;  P.  :  $1500. 

180— Yale ;  i  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics,  Gym- 
nastics ;  $1200. 

181— Ed.   N.  Y. ;    ao;    Eng.,   Maths.,   Classics, 
Piano,  Singing  ;  $1200. 
182— Newark  H.  Sch.  ;  Eng.,  Maths.  :'P.  ;  $600. 
183 — Har\'ard  ;  En?.,  Maths.,  Classics  ;  §i.k»o. 
184 — Yale  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics,  Gymnastics  ; 
CI.  ;  $1000. 

186- Ed.  Pa.  :-6:  Eng.,  Maths..  El.  Classics, 
German  ;  E.  ;  $yxi  and  Home. 

186— Trinity;  2;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics:  E.  ; 
$700. 

,187— N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch.  ;  Nat  Science,  Maths., 
Singing  ;  P.  ;  ^700. 

188— Piinceton :     Latin,    Belles    Letlres,    Nat. 
Sciences :  P. ;  fSioo. 
I      189— Ed.  Rome  ;  7 ;  Classics,   Maths.,  French  ; 

C. :  $1300. 
I      190— Harvard ;  •  Eng.,    Classics,    Maths.,    Gym- 
I  nasties;  #iooa 

I      191 — Williams ;    Eng.,    Maths.,   Classics,   Gym- 
•  nasties;  CI.  ;  #1000. 

I      192-New  York  Nor.  Sch. ;    15  ;  Eng.,  Tklaths., 
I  El.  Classics,  Gymnastics ;  E.  ;  $1500. 
'     193 — Amherst ;      i ;      Enjj.,     Maths.,    Gassics, 
j  French,  El.  German,  Mil.  DriM  ;  E,  ;  $1200. 
I      194— Ed.  DubKn  ;  10 ;   Eng.,  Maths. ;  C. ;  $600 
;  and  Home. 

195— N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch. ;  i  ;  Eng.,  Mafhs.  ;  $8oa 
196— Yale;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Gassics;  M. ;  Jiiooo. 
197— Amherst;  x;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Mil. 
Drill ;  P.  ;  Jooo. 

198— Pa.  Nor.  Sch. ;  lo ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Gassics, 
Gymnastics  ;  R. 

199— Brown  Univ. ;  3  ;  Eng.,  Maihs.,  Classics, 
French,  German  :  B. 

200— Alfred  Un.  :i8:  Eng.,  M.iths.,  Science^ 
Latin,  French.  SinKinfr,  Drawing,  (Wnmastics ; 
$1200.  He  holds  a  N.  Y.  State  Certificate,  and  his 
wife  is  a  practical  teacher.  * 

Foreign    Gentlemen  —  AUn   American 
Gentlemen  wlio  Teacli  Music. 

265— Ed.  France  ;  a  :  French,  German.  ^ 

256— Ed.  Tutor;  French,  German^  Violin,  Sing- 
ing. 

267— Vienna ;  8  ;  French,  German^  Italian,  Mil. 
Drill :  C. 

268— Baltimore  H.  Sch. ;  2 :  German  ;  Siooa 

269— Mexico  i  3:  Spanish,  French,  Piano:  i^iooo. 

'260— Ed.  (iermany  ;  13 :  German,  French  ;  L. 

261— l^d.  Germany :  1 ;  German,  Freucli,  Si>an- 
ish.  Drawing  ;  ^Soo  and  Home. 

262 ;  10 ;  Piano,  Organ,  Mclodeon,  Sing- 
ing ;  ^iQoo. 

263— St.  Petersburg:  7;  Fi-euch,  German, 
Maths.,  Mental  Sciences,  Mil.  Drill :  E. ;  ;^i5oo  and 
Home. 

264— Italy  :  6  ;  Vocal  Music ;  C. 

266— Ed.  Paris  ;  3  ;  French,  German,  Classics, 
Nat  Sciences  ;  IC. ;  9^400  and  Home. 

266— Beritn  Univ. ;  a ;  French^  German^  Piano, 
Mil.  Drill ;  E. ;  $2000. 

267— France;  2;  French^  Maths.,  Sciences,  El. 
Classics,  El.  Mus'c ;  C  ;  5700. 

268— Paris ;  6 ;  French^  Latin,  Drawing ;  E. ; 
$1000. 

269— Geneva ;  2|:  Frendi,  Maths.,  Classics,  Sci- 
ences. 

.270— Geneva;  14;  French,  Maths.,  Gassics, 
Singing,  German. 

271— Mil.  Acad.,  Breda;  French,  German, Maths.. 
MU.  DriU  ;  M. ;  5Sca 


272— Ed.  Canada ;  14;  French,  Oauics,  Eog., 
Sciences,  Maths. ;  C. 
273— France  ;  a  ;  Prtnck^  Spanish  ;  M. 
274— Paris;  xa;  French^  Gen,  Maths.,  Drawing. 


275 — Austria;  x;  GermaM,  Drawing,  Fencing 
Mil.  Drill :  L. ;  ^400  and  Home. 

276— Ed.  France;  Frwfick^  Qassics,  Dzawing. 
Painting,  Gymnastics ;  $600. 


School  Properties  for  Sale,  Ecnt,  or  Exchange. 

The  Amsricaw  Educational  Monthly  is  read  b^  most  of  the  Prindpals  and  School  Proprietors  in  the 
country,  hence  wc  have  unparalleled  facilities  for  learning  of  persons  who  desire  to  huv^  sell^  or  txchangt 
School  Property.  By  this  plan  Schools  may  be  offered  without  exposure  to  the  embarrassment  of  open 
anKOUHCenunU, 

rPcrmH.— Five  percent,  commission  upon  the  amount  due  as  soon  as  transfer  of  property  is  made. 
No  sale  undertaken  without  preliminary  fee  of  five  dollars  (for  advertisement  and  correspondence).  This 
may  be  deducted  from  final  commission.  For  retUmg  School  Properties  same  u  for  sales ;  Commission 
being  on  rent  for  one  year. 

Subscribers  to  the  Monthly,  and  those  who  become  subscribers  ($1.50  per  an.X  may  obtain  particulars  of 
properties  by  addressing  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  14  Bond  St,  New  York. 


03.— For  Sale.— Privats  Commkrcial  Col- 
LKGK  in  N.  Y.  City.  Price,  $1,300  for  Furniture  and 
Goodwill ;  Furniture  is  superior,  would  cost  entire 
price  demanded.  School  has  been  always  flourishing, 
favorably  located.  Declining  health  induces  proprietor 
to  sell  at  low  rates. 

38.— For  Sale.— Fkualk  Collegk  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, finely  located  on  Central  R.  K.  Buildings  brick, 
xoo  feet  in  length,  in  good  repair.  Will  accommodate 
40  Boarders.  Average  number  of  Day  Scholars,  70. 
Six  acres  with  variety  of  fruit  and  shade  trees.  In 
operation  9  yean.  Price  $xo,5oa  I3.000  cash. 
33. — For  Sale.  A  Mbthodist  Fkmals  Collkgb. 
The  best  known  in  the  countiy.^  It  is  favorably  located 
on  a  great  line  of  travel,  and  enjoys  a  liberal  patronage. 
Will  accommodate  over  too  Boarders,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  day  pupils.  Price  of  land  and  buildings,  I2 1,500 
— price  of^  Furniture,  including  everything  needed 
(twelve  pianos,  museum,  etc),  $$,5oa    Terms  easy. 

Reason  for  selling  is  declining  health  of  the  Pro- 
prietor. An  opportunity  so  fovorable  is  seldom  offered. 
The  proprietor  wishes  it  kept  a  Methodist  institution. 
35« — ▲  V"*®*^^  Bargain.— Sbminar^Pkopbrty 
for  sale,  main  building,  brick,  loS  by  50  feet,  5  stories 
high,  all  in  use,  entirely  above  ground,  in  excellent 
conditfon,  2  storv  centre  wing  for  kitchen  and  laundry 
purposes.  Will  accommodate  about  60  Boarding 
Students  and  the  Teachers.  Average  attendance  over 
20a  In  operation  18  years.  About  two  acres  of  land. 
Fine  library  and  apparatus,  four  pianos,  household  fur- 
niture, &c.,  &c    Price,  $15,000. 

36.— For  Snle.— In  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  a 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Bovs,  of  13  years' 
successful  operation.  Main  part  of  the  building,  I^rick  ; 
lower  part,  wood.  Accommodates  from  35  to  30  Board- 
ing Scholairs.  Gross  income  of  present  proprietor,  for 
the  last  xo  years,  from  #5000  to  $7000  per  annum. 
30  acres  of  l^nd  attached.  Location  healthy.  Scenery 
delightftil.  Mail  communication  with  Boston  and  New 
York  daily.  Price,  1^7,000 ;  $3,000  to  ^4,000  can  remain 
on  mortgage.  Possession  at  once.  'llie  furniture  can 
also  be  liad  cheap. 

3T. — To  Rent. — A  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Girls,  25  miles  from  New  York,  on  the  Hudson 
river.  Building  will  accommodate  25  Boarders,  with 
35  Day  Pupils.  Has  been  in  operation  six  years. 
Average  number  of  pupils  at  present,  25.  Six  acres 
of  land  with  fruit  and  shade  trees.  House  furnished 
throughout,  good  Library,  Piano,  &c.  Rent  of  Build- 
ing, Goodwill  and  F^umiture,  ]Pi,ooo  per  annum. 


38.— Wanted.— A  Gsntlhman,  competent  to 
teach  the  English  Branches,  and  able  to  invest  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000,  as  Partner  in  a  German  and  English 
School  for  Boys,  in  New  York  City. 

39.— For  Snle«— A  few  miles  from  Portland,  Me., 
a  Flourishing  Boarding  School  for  Boys.  A  vtty 
desirable  property.  Forty  acres  of  land,  a  large  three- 
story  house,  beautifully  situated,  in  good  repair,  wanned 
b>  steam,  supplied  with  pure  spring  water,  larce  School- 
room, Gymnasium,  Play-room  ancTaccommcaations  for 
60  pupils.  E.isily  accessible  by  rail  and  near  an  exten- 
sive Water-power.  The  property  cost  $25,oca  Will 
be  sold  for  $i<,ooo  cash,  or  $10,000  cash  and  $6, 000  on 
Mortcage.  Ihis  includes  Library,  Fumitme,  Farm 
and  Household  Utensils,  Stock,  Carriages,  Crops,  &c. 
Appointment  ta  office  is  reason  for  selling. 

40. — ^For  Sale. — Flourishing  Boarding  and 
Day  School,  near  New  Haven,  Conn.  In  operation 
fifteen  years.  Frame  buildings  consist  of  dwellmg  with 
school-rooms  attached ;  two  story  building  used  as  a 
gymnasium.  Play-ground  and  garden  with  fniit  and 
shade  trees.  Location  pleasant ;  access  easy.  Price, 
for  goodwill,  school  and  some  household  funuture,  &c., 
$10,500 ;  $3000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 

41. — For  Sale.— Seminary  PROPKRTVin  mi|st 
of  rapidly  growing,  healthy,  and  moral  community  in 
Iowa,  on  railroad  line,  few  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Property  rapidly  increasinf^  in  value.  Situation  of 
school,  beautiful  and  attractive.  Building,  of  brick,  60 
by  40  feet,  3  stories,  with  basement,  kitchen  and  cellar: 
stands  in  a  grove  of  oaks  covering  2^  acres,  besides  5 
acres  in  clover  and  ^  acres  in  garden,  well  stocked  with 
small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Has  a  commodious  stable, 
carriage-room,  con\-crib,  piggcrj',  henery,  a  well,  atid 
•^  large  cisterns.  The  whole  newly  and  well  fienced. 
Present  patronage  of  the  school,  exceflent :  could  be 
doubled— must  increase.  The  properly  worth  not  less 
than  $10,000;  will  be  sold  for  $5,000;  $3,000  down, 
balance  in  two  equal  pavments,  on  interest  at  10  per 
cent,  till  paid.  Title  perfect.  Possession  given  at  any 
time.  Present  proprietor  retires  ou  account  of  growing 
infirmity. 

458.— For  Sale.— A  Boarding  School  for  Boys. 
— It  has  been  in  successful  operation  twenty  years.  It 
is  offered  for  sale  on  account  of  Principal's  health. 
Buildings  in  good  repair;  will  accommodate  thirty 
boarding  students,  and  as  many  more  day  scholars. 
About  two  acres  of  land.     Price  $7,000. 


EVERYTHING    FOR    SCHOOLS  I 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Books,  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  and  many 
articles  for  every  School.     The  greatest  variety  of  School  Merchandise  in  the  world.    Stnt  frte  for  cne  stamp.  ■ 


J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  <Se  CO.. 


Publithers  and  Manvfaeturert, 
1«  Bond  St.,  New  York,  | 


Our  Gymnastic  Apparatus 

la  made  of  wcll-neBsoned  wood,  vamlshed  and  polished.  Dnmb-bella  and  Indian  Clubs 
are  made  of  maple,  beech,  or  birch ;  Wands  of  white  ash ;  Hand-rings  of  cherry,  birch,  or 
mahogany. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  Dumb-bells— Nos.  1  and  2  are  intended  for  boys  and  girls ;  No.  8  for 
women  and  youth ;  No.  4  for  men.  Price  per  pair,  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  60  ct». ;  of  Nos.  3  and 
4,  75  cts. 

Two  sizes  of  Hand-rings — ^No.  1  is  for  boya  and  girls ;  No.  2  for  men  and  women.  Per 
pair,  75  cts. 

There  are  eight  sizes  of  Indian  Clubs— four  of  long  clubs,  and  four  of  ehort  ones.  Nos.  1 
and  2  are  for  women  and  youth ;  Nos.  3  and  4  for  men.    Price  of  Clubs,  per  pair,  $1.75  to  $6. 

The  Wand  is  seven-eighths  inch  in  diameter.    Price  30  cts. ;  with  metallic  balls,  75  cts. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers^ 

14  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


T.  H.  MCALLISTER'S 

(^@mip@ttn;dl  H]@)ttsetii@ldl  Rlt©ir@8e@p©, 

WITH  ALL  THE  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS, 

Magnifying    400,    1600,    2,500,    10,000    times    the    Area. 

An  absolute  necessity  to  every  intelligent  teacher  desirous  of  investigating  the  minutes 
beauties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Priet^  with  forty-eight  inieretting  Objects  of  NaJtaral  HittorVj  %10. QO—^without  the  Objedt, 
$5.00. 

T.  H,  McAllister,  Optician, 

49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Commercial    Instruction. 

Teacoers  and  others  who  are  fitting  young  men  for  business  will  find  their  effort 
materially  aided  by  the  use  of 

THE  CEITTENDEN  COMMERCIAL  AEITHMETIO  AND 
BUSINESS  MANUAL, 

Containing  the  Lalest  and  Most  Approved  3fethjods  actually  tised  in  the 

Counting  House. 

ALSO— A  full  variety  of  Modern  Business  Papers,  accompai^ied  by  Explanations  of  their 
Nature  and  Use,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  Valuable  Information  on  Business 
subjects,  and  numerous  useful  COMMERCIAL  TABLES. 

FIFTH  EDITION-REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Highly  commended  by  Eminent  Teachers,  Merchants,  Bankers,  and  the  Press,  and 
adopted  in  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges,  throughout  the  Country. 

Handsomely  bound,  12mo.  Price,  91 .35.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  postage 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Liberal  termt  aUowed  for  introduction  into  Schooit. 
Address, 

J.  W.  Schennerhorn  <fe  Co., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York 


THB    NATIONAL    SERIES    OF 

STANDARD  SCHOOL    BOOKS, 

runi.iftHED  by 

A.  S.   BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

111  and  113  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Tins  Sekies  embrarea  about  Three  ll'iinhcil  Volumes  of  Standard  EJucational  Wortii, 
coinpris'in.ar  the  in«>ft  complete  and  uniformly  meritorious  collectiott  of  Text-Books  ever 
piibiiifheil  by  a ^iii^lo  fiini. 

The  Series  is  ccwplcte,  covorlnp:  every  variety  and  grade  of  sfcience  and  literatare  from 
tli2  Primer,  whicii  guide?  the  limping  touguc  of  the  infant,  to  the  abstruse  and  difficnlt 
••  West  Point  Cour.-e." 

Tlie  Series  ia  uniformly  excellent.  FIj\ch  volume,  amonj?  so  many,  maintains  iU  own  staDd- 
ard  of  m<rit,  aad  assists,  in  its  plaoe,  to  round  the  perfect  uiicle.  -^ 

The  Series  i^  known  and  popularly  used  in  every  section  of  the  United  Stales,  and  by  every 
clais  of  citizens,  repr..Henting  all  shade.>?  of  political  ojiiuion  aud  religious  belief.  In  proof 
of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  the  following  popular  woiks,  with  which  every  one  ia 
familiar,  and  which  will  fa  rly  represent  the  whole  :— 

Parker  &  Watsou'a  Readers,  &c.  |  Moiiteitirs  &  McNally^s  Gcog:rapliie$, 

Davies'  Course  of  Mathematics.  I  Clark's  Diagram  English  Grammar. 

WIl lard's  Course  of  History.  *»  V,  D.  <k S's'»  System  of  Penmanship. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Natural  Philosophy'.  [  Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin. 

Steel's  1  ^  Weeks  iu  each  Science.  '  Crosby^s  Greek  Series. 

Jarvis'  Physiology  aud  Health.  '  Worman's  German  Series. 

Wood's  Text-Books  in  Botany.  i  Pujol's  French  Class-Dook. 

Smith's  Orthography  and  l!:tymo]os:3 %  Root's  (Geo.  F.)  Sch.  Music-Books. 

Boyd's  Course  in  Knglish  Ijlterature.  Mansfield's  Political  Manual. 
THE  SCHOOL-TEACHER'S  LIBRARY.    Twenty-five  Volumes. 

Who  would  know  more  of  this  TJnivors.il  Series  should  consult  for  details — 

I.  The  Descriptive  Catalogue, 

Free  to  Teachers — others  Ten  Cents. 

2.  The  Illus.  Educational  Bulletin, 

Periodical  organ  of  the  Publishers.     Fidl  of  Insfjniclion  for  Teachers.    Sub- 
ecripiion  Ihoenty  Cents.    Sample  free.     • 

TERMS  OF  EXAMIIVATIOy.—We  propose  to  supply  any  teacbcr  who  de  ires  to 
examine  text-books,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  if  approved,  with  pample  copies,  on  receipt 
of  ONE-HALF  the  price  annexed  (in  Catalogue),  and  the  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex- 
pre-is  without  expense  to  the  purchaser.  Books  marked  thus  (*)  arc  excepted  from  this 
offer. 

TERMS  OF  INTRODUCTION.— The  Publishers  are  prepared  to  make  special  and 
very  favorable  terms  for  first  introduction  of  any  of  the  National  Series,  aud  will  f.irni^h 
the  reduced  introductory  price-list  to  teachers  whose  application  presents  cWdcoce  of  good 
faith. 

Teachers  desirinp:  to  avail  themselves  of  any  of  the  pnviJef^es  vfthe  profession,  if  not 
known  to  the  Publishers,  should  mention  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  their  Trastees  or  Pa- 
trons, as  pledge  of  good  faith. 

For  fwiher  infonnaiioVj  address  the  Fubliahei's. 


f  "An  Educational  Novelty." 

RIDER'S  COMPOSI'WON  PAPER. 

The  Teacher  \rtio  Bincerely  desires  to  Improve  his  pupils  in  "  Good  English"  has  an  Inyalcahlo  aid  in 
Mr.  Aider's  method  of  correctinK  composltiona.  under  the  old  plan,  weary  and  almost  profitless  honm 
Are  passed  in  writing  out  oorrectioM  which  may  not  be  understood  by  the  pupil,  even  if  he  take  the 
tronole  to  read  them. 

Rider's  Composition  Paper  siakes  the  pnpll,  not  the  UacTker^  correct  the  composition.  At  head  of 
t;hcct  ia.tablo  of  rules  and  laws  which  are  liable  to  be  negflcctcd,  each  appropriately  numbered.  The 
cachcr  is  to  underline  &ulty  words,  and  place  in  margin  a  symbol  directing  pupil  to  proper  item  in 
able.  Then  pupil  can  examine  and  analyze  the  principle  violated,  and  make  corrections.  Thus  he  in- 
.Titably  becomes  technically  and  thorou^nly  famuiar  w^th  the  reoulrcmcnts  of  the  English  language. 

As  a  lime-Baving  invention  it  is  most  important,  besides  reducing  cgmposition  to  a  scientific  method. 

The  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  the  head  of  letter-paper,  properly  nued  with  blue  and  red  lines. 

First  Scrleii  is  for  beginners  in  the  Art  of  Composition  M'ho  mavbo  careless  in  penmanship,  in 
spelling,  in  use  of  capitals,  etc.  Its  proper  use  will  prevent  habits  of  indiiTercnce  to  little  faults,  wnich 
are  easy  to  acquire  but  difficult  to  mend. 

Second  Series  re>iews  the  greater  points  of  the^r«f  and  attends  to  selection  of  words,  grammat- 
ical construction,  formation  of  sentences,  paragraphing,  condensing,  etc.,  etc. 

Tlilrd  Series^  without  forgcttiug  the  errors  corrected  in  the  first  and  tecond^  has  reference  to 
Rhetorical  correctness  and  elegance,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  very  best  style  of  finished  English  Com- 
position.   Specimen  sheets,  by  mail,  prepaid,  6  cts. 

Price  per  quire,  by  Express,  60  ctfi.       Price  per  ream,  20  quires,  $8* 

Cleveland's  Standard  Series. 

Z.'  Compendium  of  JEngUih  Zilerature.  Comprising  English  Authors  from  14th  to  18th  Centnry 
incluiiive.    I^H  pp»,  large  12mo.  Price— retail,  $2.50 ;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

IT.  JFnaJish  Ziierature  of  ^neieenih  Century  *  Comprising  living  English  Authors  and  those 
who  have  died  in  19th  Century.    SOU  pp.,  large  12mo.  Price— retail,  $2.50 ;  wholesale,  $2.lu. 

riJ,  Compendium  of  American  Ziteralure*  American  Authors  IVom  earliest  period  of  Ameri- 
can Literature  to  the  present.  Price— retail,  $2.50 ;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

TY,  Compendium  of  Ci^ttiicat  Ziierafure*  Consisting  of  Choice  Extracts  translated  fK)m  the 
Greek  and  ^atin  Prose  Writers  and  Poets.  Price— retail,  $2.60 ;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

v:  IPoelical  IVorkt  of  John  Milton,  with  his  Life,  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatorv,  and  Index. 
688  pp.  Price— reUii,  $2.50 ;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

Y*I,  ITymn*  for  Sehoott.  with  appropriate  selections  fh>m  Scripture,  and  tunes  suited  to  the 
metres  of  the  hymns.    2T0  pp.,  18mo.  Price— retail,  '75  cents ;  wholesale,  GO  cents. 

The  Hymns  are  adapted  to  each  day  of  the  year,  are  familiar,  and  will  be  loved  as  long  as  the  English 
lanirua^c  endures.    Only  a  few  good  old  tunes  are  given,  easy  to  be  sun'i:,  and  favorites  with  all. 

We  supply  teachers  at  WvoH^uqU  Prices.  Copies  by  mail  at  retail.  We  introduce  them  at  tchoUsale 
prices  only. 

Besides  school  editions  of  the  first  five  works,  others  arc  published  upon  finer  paper,  and  bound  in 
various  styles  of  beauty,  for  the  Household  Library. 

These  books  are  recommended  by  the  first  scholars  and  educators,  and  are  used  extensively  in  our 
high-schools  and  colleges. 

FISCHER'S  JVEIV  LATIN  BOOK.— Part  I. 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED. 

This  book  revolutionizes  tne  siuny  o.  A^atln.  It  presents  a  New  method.  It  does  not  claim  to  open 
ip  a  "Ho^al  road  to  learning,"  nor  will  It  yield  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin  in  "  six  easy  lessons ;"  but 
.t  will  aid  the  pupU  to  acquire  th^  Latin  langnage  by  the  most  natural  method  possible,  "  short  of  hear- 
ing it  spoken  in  the  Forum,  or  at  the  baths  of  Ancient  Home."  It  Is  highly  commended  by  some  of  the 
oest  teachers  and  scholars.  Retail  Prlee  $1.35.  IVlioIesale  Price  $1«  For  examl" 
nation,  prepaid,  bjr  mall,  $1. 

MENTAL  AZn>  SOCIAL  OULTURE. 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

By  Ii.  C.  ItboMIS,  A.M.,  ItK.II.,  Eretident  of  Tirkeetinsh  J^emate  Colltffe, 

CONTENTS.— I.  Uo!V    to    oiTAnr    Kkowlkdok.— It.  Obskrvattom,  Readixo,   Lsctcrzs,   CoimtRSATTOir,  and 

MXPITATXOJf  COSCFAIIKD.— III.   RlTUeS  KKLATIICO  TO  ObSKRVATIO^.— I V.   Of  BOOXS    AND    RKADIHO.— Y.  JODGMKNT    Of 

liooKs.— YI.  Or  LiTiMO  Ivdrxvcnosa  and  Lkcturks.— VII.  Rules  or  iMPKonEXxxT  by  Corvzrsation.— VIII. 
pRA<;nuAL  HixTs  :  IIov  Aim  When  to  Spkak,  and  What  to  S\r.— IX.  Of  8tudt  or  Meditation.— X  Or  nxixa 
THR  Attkntion.-^I.  Or  EiruiRatNO  tiir  CApAcmr  or  thk  Mind.— XIL  Or  IstrRonNO  thk  lIcMORy.— XIII.  Or 
6RLr-CoNTROu— XiV.  A  CBRSRnr;.  DiirosmoN.— XV.  a>ni.iTKNi£ss.— XYL  Paicticax.  Hurts  o«  Brbatior. 
[i  iii«7  ho  ased  with  tdvantage  as  a  NSW  BBAIiING  BOOK  In  Schools. 

Specimen  sent,  postpaid,  for  75  cents,  th.o  ivliolesale  price* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Aids  Te  Smwh  DisoiPLiinL 

"REWARDS"  REDUCED  TO 
A  USEFUL  AND  PERFECT  STSTEffl. 

An  aocimto  regiiter  of  deportment  and  scbolanhlp  promotet  healthy  emnlation.  Yet  tnch  a  regiita 
ka  imrely  kept.  Teachers  canno^  record  each  recitation  aa  it  occnre,  hence  the  record  is  neglected  fot 
the  time«  and  afterward  made  ftom  memory.  Ferfeet  accoracy  being  impossible,  confidence  in  tit 
record  U  weakened  and  Us  montl/oretloet.  The  AIDS  secure  the  good  results  of  accorate  records  and 
reports,  with  less  expense  of  time,  and  natnrally  awaken  actire  parental  interest 
n  The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  yarioos  ways.  This  is  convenient :  In  the  morning  gire  each  pnpil  a  CARD 
(5  merits),  representing  a  per/eei  dav,  to  be  forfeited  for  misdemeanor,  or  fidlare  in  recitation.  SINOLS 
MERITS  and  HALF-MERITS  are  for  popils  who  fitil  to  retain  their  CARDS  and  yet  are  worthy  of  mm 
credit.  Fire  CARDS  held  by  any  papU  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK  (S5  Merits),  representing  a  perfect 
School  Week,  Foar  CHECKS  are  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT,  representing  100  Merits, 
or  a  perfect  HonOL  These  CERTIFICATES' bear  the  pnpil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teachsr. 
The  number  held  shows  the  papil's  standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  determining  to  whoai 
they  belong:  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pnpil  exhibiting  his  CARDS  and  CERTIFICATES,  ne 
idea  of  IhToritism  can  arise. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beantifnlly  printed  in  BEST  Colors.  The  CERTIFICATJES  are  prizes 
which  papils  will  cherish.  Single  Merits  and  Half-Merits  are  printed  on  card-board ;  Cards  and  Checki 
on  heayy  paper,  and  may  be  used  many  times— hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  are  put  np  in  seti 
of  600,  there  being  80  CERTIFICATES,  130  CHECKS,  SOO  CARDS.  100  SINGLE  MERITS  and 
HALF  MERITS.    Price  per  set,  $1.SS.    Bjr  maU,  prepaid,  $1.85« 


THE  KIEW  SCHOOL  MEDAL 


is  shown,  on  both  sides,  by  the  cuts.   It  is  made  of  a  Superior  White  Metal,  and  will  not  easily  tarnish. 
On  one  side,  abore  the  word  E^CCBLLENCE,  is  opportunity  to  engrare  the  date  of  presesting  the 
Medal.    On  the  other  side,  the  pupil's  name  may  be  engraven  on  the  Scroll.    This  is  the  best  Sdiool 
Medal  now  in  this  market.    It  was  made  specially  for  our  customers,  and  is  highly  appreciated. 
Price  SS  centc.   Sent  hy  MaU,  prepaid,  A»r  85  eenUi. 


New  American  School  Dialogue  Book 

Contains— L  Ths  Sohoolboxs'  Tbzbukal— n.  The  Straight  Mark— IIL  FA8Bi0KAnLiEDxniA.Ti0N; 
OB,  The  Adopted  Child— IV.  The  Eta  Pi  Society— V.  The  Rocktille  Petition— VL  Pcooe— VIL 
RuTFEB,  the  Bqbe— YIIL  Exauotation  Day  at  Madame  Satakts's— IX.  The  Pbixe  Poem— X. 
WiLUAX  Ray's  Hutoby  Lessoh—XI.  Slaeo— Xn.  Hoxinitio  OEoeBAPBY— XUL  Not  at  Hoxb— 
Xiy.  The  Quebh's  Enolish.    Price  by  mall— Paper,  40  cents ;  Flexible  Cloth,  60  cents. 

J,  W,  Schcrmerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

THE  United  States  tend,  more  than  any  other  political  communities 
that  ever  existed,  to  similari^,  not  only  of  institutions,  but  of 
working  details ;  and  yet,  neither  in  its  constitution  nor  its  statutes — 
much  less  in  its  customs,  explainable  by  diverse  origin — ^is  any  one  of 
them  an  exact  pattern  of  another,  or,  as  &r  as  may  be,  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  other  words,  the  most  progressive  race  on  earth, 
divided  into  some  three  dozen  autonomous  States,  but  bound  together, 
with  contiguous  territory,  under  one  federation,  exhibits  thirty-six 
varieties  in  almost  every  feature  of  a  common  form  of  government 
From  this  may  be  appreciated  the  slowness  of  human  advancement, 
which  depends  so  largely  upon  the  knowledge,  by  each  part  of  man- 
kind, of  the  state  and  progress  of  every  other  :  knowledge  that  sooner  or 
later  engenders  imitation. 

Locke,  in  his  private  journal,  divides  into  four  the  "principal  parts 
or  heads  of  things  to  be  taken  notice  of"  in  reading.  The  third,  which 
he  thinks  of  most  use,  is  "what  things  we  find  amongst  other  people 
fit  for  our  imitation,  whether  politic  or  private  wisdom ;  any  arts  con- 
ducing to  the  conveniences  of  life."  Politic  wisdom  {sapimiia  cwilis) 
may  fairly  include,  among  other  things,  the  system  of  education  in 
vogue  with  any  people ;  and  we  have  deemed  it  of  possible  advantage  to 
lay  before  the  readers  of  this  journal  information  in  regard  to  the  schools 
of  Germany,  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  accessible  in  English.  Without 
entering  into  all  the  particulars,  we  herewith  present,  in  tabular  form,  a 
comparison  of  the  Haupischule  of  Bremen  with  the  corresponding  schools 
of  this  country.    We  have  chosen  the  former,  because  we  have  been 

JBatoradaMOrdtBirtoAel of  Oommn, Intb*  tux  laojir  J.  W.  SebnuMAon  4k Col, t& «li» Cnscfc's OOm 
«r  tha  District  Covrt  of  the  United  StatM  for  the  SontberaPbtilet  of  Now  Tork.1 
N.  B.  ,1^  vroM  or*  ftt  Ifbortf  to  mm:  mfTM«d  erodtt  If  glTtt  to  *«  1^  Ji»^ 
Tork ;  J.  W.  SobonMiben  k  Co.  PwmIpmki.** 
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favored  by  Herr  D.  Ehnick  with  a  copy  of  its  Easter  Programme, 
1867-68,  and  because,  with  a  few  exceptions  which  we  shall  point  out 
hereafter,  its  cursus  is  equivalent  to  those  of  the  Prussian  Realschulen 
(classical  and  polytechnic  schools)  and  Gymnasia,  We  have  selected, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Boston  schools  and  Harvard  College  as  present- 
ing, on  the  whole,  the  best  and  roost  homogeneous  gradation  to  be 
found  anywhere  amongst  us.  They  are  not,  however,  so  different  from 
similar  institutions  in  other  States  that  the  absence  of  detail  which  obtains 
in  their  programmes,  and  which  we  have  not  attempted  to  remedy,  will 
much  impair  the  value  of  the  comparison  for  American  readers.  Nor 
will  such  terms  as  ^^ common  school  arithmetic,"  used  for  brevity's  sake 
without  explanation,  be,  we  hope,  unintelligible.  With  the  German 
programme  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting,  under  the  head  of 
Grammar,  the  items  peculiar  to  that  language,  as  well  as  of  changing 
the  order  to  suit  our  convenience. 

With  these  remarks  we  will  introduce  the  studies  of  the  Bremen  Pre- 
paratoiy  School  (the  lowest  section  of  the  Haupisckule)  and  its  analogue, 
the  Boston  Grammar  School,  which  differs,  nevertheless,  in  admitting 
girls  to  the  course  hereinafter  described.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  on 
entering  are  very  nearly  the  same.  In  Boston  the  Primaiy  School  age 
is  five  years,  and,  with  promotions  every  half  year,  the  Grammar  School 
is  reached  at  eight,  the  percentage  of  those  under  eight  being  but  .01 15. 
In  reckoning  the  hours  of  recitation  in  the  Grammar  School,  we  have 
omitted  from  the  nominal  session  of  twenty-six  hours  the  two  hours  a 
week  consumed  in  recesses,  and  the  other  two  given  to  physical  culture, 
which  in  the  German  schools  is  optional,  and  apparently  does  not  en- 
croach on  school-hours. 


PREPARATORY   SCHOOL   (VOR-       BOSTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

m„,»,.  n,'!--  Fourth  and  Third  Clabses. 

Third  Class. 

CM  Hoan  of  BeciUUon  %  Week.)  (»  Honn  of  RedUtion  a  Week.) 

1.  Bdigion.-^  h.  w.     O.  T.  Bible  1,  JBrfMriew.— Reading  from  the  Scrip- 
history,  to  Judges.     Historical  sienifi-  tures,  and  Lord's  Prayer,  by  the  teacher, 
cance  of  the  cliief  Christian  festivals,  every  m(»iilng  before  school  opens. 
Verses  and  hymns  to  be  learned  by 

heart 

2.  Oerman.—Q  h.  w.    Readhif  2  h.        2.  JSR^{uA.-~Readmg.  Spelling.  Ele- 
Pieces  to  be  repeated  by  the  sdiolars    mentaiy  Gnunmar  (Class  8.) 

singly  and  in  unison  after  the  teacher. 
Declamation,  1  h. ,  A  whole  piece  to 
be  learned  each  week.  .  Spellmx*  8  h. 
Two  written  exercises  Weekly.  Gram- 
mar, 2  h.,  as  far  as  conjugatioa. 

8.  Oeoprapky,—^  h.  w.   l^cal,  with        8.  Qeography.^Piimaxj, 
general  ideas  of  geography,  and  appro- 
priate instruction  hi  physics. 

4  ^f^JKftiMife.— 4h.w.  Kumeralian,         4.   JLrAllbM«fe.  —  Lattdlectmil     and 
addilioii,   mbtraoUM,    midtiplicatiofli    "Oommoii  ScbooV  witb  lessons  in 
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and   division, 
places. 
6.  Writing,— 


'with   any  number   of 
4  h.  vr. 


0.  Sin^ng. — 2  h.  w.  Practice  in  de- 
veloping the  ear  and  voice.  Sacred 
and  secular  songs  of  moderate  compass, 
in  the  simplest  tone^relattons  (ToTiwr- 
hdltnies^iK) 


written  arithmetic  on  the  slate  and 
blackboard. 

6.  FrW/i^.— Also,  drawing  in  draw- 
ing-books. 

6.  Singing. — 1^  h.  w.  (».  e.  15  minutes 
every  forenoon).  Taught  by  the  as- 
sistant teachers  from  a  textrbook. 


Second  Class. 

(80  Honra  of  Reduition  a  Week.) 

1.  Beligion.—^  h.  w.  O.  T.  Bible 
history  continued,  to  the  separation  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Christian  festivals  reviewed.  Verses 
and  h  vmns  learned. 

2.  German. — 6  h.  w.  Reading  and 
spelling,  2  h.  w.  Declamation,  1  h.  w. 
Grammar,  3  h.  w.  Difference  and  pre- 
cise definition  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
The  simple  sentence.  Weekly  written 
exercises.  The  compound  sentence 
begun. 

3.  Geography, — 4  h.  w.  Preparatory 
acquaintance  with  mathematical  and 
physical  geography.  General  survey 
of  topical  geography.  Europe  and 
Africa. 

4.  ArUkm/eUc.-^  h.  w.  Resolving, 
reducing,  and  the  four  operations  in 
denominate  numbers.  Addition  of 
fractions. 

5.  TTriWn^,— 4  h.  w. 

6.  Singing, — 2.  h,  w.  Practice  in 
solo  execution.  General  understand- 
ing of  musical  signs.  Sacred  knd  secu- 
lar songs  of  few  and  simple  tone-rela- 
tions. Trainmg  for  a  second  in  thirds 
and  sixths. 

7.  Na/tural  History. — 2  h,  w.  Mam- 
malia and  birds. 

8.  LaUn. — 6  h.  w.  Exercises  in 
reading.  Declension  of  substantives 
and  aqjectives.  Auxiliary  verb  $um  in 
compound  tenses.  First  coigugation. 
Comparison.  Numerals  Pronouns. 
Oral  and  written  translations  of  the 
examples. 

FiBST  Class. 
^  Hoon  of  Recitation  a  Week.) 

1.  ifts%km.— 2  h.  w.  O.  T.  Bible 
history  finished,  and  the  chief  events 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  examined.  Verses, 
hymns,  and  the  list  of  biblical  writings 
committed. 

2.  Oerman. — 6  h.  w.  Readmg  and 
spelling,  2  h.  w.  Declamation,  1  h.  w. 
Grammar,  8  h.  w.  The  compound  sen- 
tence continued.  Weekly  written  ex- 
ercises. 


Second  Class. 

Ctt  Hours  of  ReciUtion  a  Week.) 
1.  BeUgion. —  F.  8upra, 


2.  English. — Reading.  Spelling.  De- 
clamation. Elementary  or  "compre- 
hensive '^  grammar.    Composition. 


8.  Oeography.—**  Common  School." 
Map  drawing  on  the  blackboard,  and 
with  pen  and  pencil.. 


4.   Arithmetic,  —  Intellectual 
**  Common  School." 


5,  Wriiinff. — ^Also,  drawing. 

6.  Singing, — 1  h.  w.      By  a 
teacher,  with  a  text-book. 


and 


7.  mitory,'-'Of  the  United   States. 
First  lessons. 


First  Class. 

(32  Hoars  of  ReciUtion  a  Week.) 
1.  Bdigion, — V.  mpra. 


2.  ^n^Z^A.— Readmg.  Spelling.  De- 
clamation.   Grammar.    Composition. 
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8.  Geography, — 4h.  w,    Asia,  Ame-  8.  ^eo^apAy.— Physical,  "by  occa- 

rica,  Australia.    General  review.  sional  exercises ;  using  Guyofs  maps," 

4  niMU)ry,^%  h.  w.    The  kingdoms  4.  JKriewy.— United  States  and  Eng- 

of  the  East,  to  the  Persuin  wars.    The  land. 
Greeks,  to  the  Dorian  migration,  with 
especial  attention  to  ancient  geography. 

5.  uiritATn^^u;.— 4h.w.  Subtraction,  5.  Arithmsiie.  —  Intellectual  and 
multiplication  and  division  of  fractions.  **  Grammar  School,'' ''  omitting  alliga- 
Review  and  practical  application.  tion,  and  all  after  applications  of  cube 

root." 

6.  Fn^/n^.— 4  h.  w.  6.  ITnWn^.— Also,  drawmg. 

7.  8inmng.-^2  h.  w.  Further  know-  7.  Singing.-^l  h.  w.  As  in  the  pre- 
ledge  of  musical  signs.     Sacred  and     ceding  chiss. 

secular  songs  of  a  more  difficult  kind, 
within  ordinary  compass.  Practice  in 
two-part  sones.  Latm  text,  for  the 
sake  of  a  gooa  vocalization. 

8.  Natural  History. -^2  h.  w.  Am-  8.  In  place  of  this.  Lectures  in  3"a/tt- 
phibious  animals,  fishes,  and  the  lower  ral  Phuoaophy,  with  the  aid  of  philo- 
orders  of  animals.  sophical  apparatus;  and  in  Phynology, 

9.  Latin,— 6  h.  w.  Second,  third, 
and  fourth  conlugations.  Deponent 
verbs.  Prepositions,  adverbs,  and  con- 
junctions.    Weekly  written  exercises. 

These  tables  we  design  to  let  speak  for  themselves,  bat  we  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  the  evident  disparity  in  religious  training,  of  which 
the  reason  is  obvious.  Sacred  history  included,  there  is  also  a  marked 
difference  in  historical  instruction,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Preparatory  School  is  part  of  a  series,  while  only  a  minority  of 
Grammar  School  graduates  pursue  a  higher  course,  The  appearance  of 
Latin  in  the  German  programme  involves  a  like  explanation,  although, 
as  we  shall  see,  it  is  thought  to  belong  to  the  outfit  for  practical  life 
(such  as  the  Handelssckule  and  the  High  School  furnish).  It  is,  we 
believe,  true  of  both  the  schools  under  comparison,  that  the  classes  in- 
dicate either  more  or  less  than  a  full  year  in  many  cases.  The  smarter 
scholars  skip  classes  and  stay  but  a  twelvemonth  at  most  in  any,  while 
the  duller  stick,  and  are  graduated  after  a  much  longer  period.  In  the 
Grammar  School  the  full  course  averages  from  six  to  seven  years,  but 
six  and  a  quarter  per  cent  of  the  scholars  are  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 
A  month's  difference  in  being  bom  may  make  a  year's  diflference  in  the 
completion  of  one's  education — L  ^.,  according  as  the  child  happens  to 
be  of  age  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  in  September,  or  just  a  little 
too  young.  Postponement  once  having  taken  place>  the  child  seldom 
''catches  up."  The  precocious  boy  thus  born  out  of  time,  if  pushed 
forward  in  spite  of  it,  and  sent  to  college  unseasonably,  in  order  to  save 
nine  or  tenth  months,  is  apt  to  repent  it  when  he  comes  in  competition 
with  heavier  metal,  and  of  necessity  goes  under.  When,  however,  the 
summer  semester  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  September,  as  in  Bremen, 
this  embarrassment,  if  it  arises  at  all,  takes  another  shape.  For  Ameri- 
cans, the  best  time  to  be  bom  is  not  later  than  August. 
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The  Bremen  programme  shows  that,  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
jsemester  of  1867,  the  two  parallel  divisions  of  the  First  Class  (Ia,  Iaa) 
sent  the  following  quotas  to  the  higher  schools  :  to  the  Handehschule 
(Commercial  School),  22  ;  to  the  Gymnasium^  31.  Others  of  the  class, 
not  accounted  for,  probably  went  no  further  in  their  education.  Whether 
the  figures  just  given  represent  the  usual  proportion  of  accessions  to  the 
two  higher  schools  respectively,  we  cannot  affirm.  In  the  same  year, 
out  of  170  pupils  admitted  to  the  English  High  School  of  Boston,  160 
were  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  against  72  who  joined  the  Latin  School 
from  the  same  source  in  a  class  of  117.  Two  from  the  Latin  School 
went  over  to  the  High  School,  and  the  reverse  not  infrequently  takes 
place,  as  the  views  or  circumstances  of  parents  vary.  The  average  age 
of  the  boys  thus  admitted  to  the  High  School  was  14.8  years,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  graduating  age  of  the  Grammar  School,  the 
average  age  of  those  coming  from  other  sources  being  a  trifle  less.  The 
average  age  of  those  who  entered  the  Latin  was  12.8,  due  to  the  feet 
that  the  youngest  age  of  admission  is  10  years,  though  few  apply  so 
young.  Those  who  enter  from  other  schools  than  the  Grammar,  aver- 
age 13.5  years.  Before  leaving  the  Vorschule  we  may  remark  that  it 
numbered  in  April,  1867,  299  scholars,  while  the  average  of  the  Boston 
Grammar  Schools  was  455. 

The  Handehschule  numbered,  at  the  same  date,  180  scholars,  the  ac- 
cessions having  been  17  from  the  Vorschule,  2  from  the  Gymnasium,  and 
6  from  other  schools.  The  Boston  High  School,  on  the  other  hand, 
reckoned  a  total  of  249 ;  of  which  school,  before  proceeding  to  the 
tabular  comparison,  we  may  quote  first  the  declared  object,  **to  pro- 
vide those  boys  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
the  Grammar  Schools  with  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  more  advanced 
studies,  and  of  completing  a  thorough  and  liberal  English  education," 
and  next,  what  was  said  of  it  by  the  Rev.  J.  Eraser,  in  his  recent  report 
on  the  common-school  system  of  this  country  to  Parliament :  "  Taking 
it  for  all  in  all,  and  as  accomplishing  the  end  at  which  it  professes  to 
aim,  the  English  High  School  at  Boston  struck  me  as  the  model  school 
of  the  United  States.     I  wish  we  had  a  hundred  such  in  England. " 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  {^EAN-  BOSTON  ENGLISH  HIGH 

DEL88CHULE.)  SCHOOL. 

Fifth   Class.  Third  Class. 

(83  Hoars  of  Recitation  a  Week.)  (M  Honrs  of  Becitatlon  a  Week.) 

1.  Bible  LesMm. — 2  h.  w.    Review  of        1.   BiUe-leaming.  —  Not   otherwise 
O.  T.  history,  with  special  regard  to     than  in   tlie  Grammar  SchooL     (FI 
the  didactic  and  prophetic  Scriptures.     9upra.) 
Life  of  Jesus  according  to  Matthew  and 
John,  especially  His  sermons  and  par- 
ables.   V  crses  (from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount)  and  hymns  appropriate  to  the 
chief  church-festivals. 
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2.  Qerman. — 4  h.  w.  Orammar :  Re- 
view of  etymology,  with  thorough  ex- 
planation of  the  parts  of  speech  and  of 
the  simple  sentence.  Exercise  in  read- 
ing, with  practical  and  grammatical 
explanations.  Committing  and  recit- 
ing of  fables,  songs,  and  easy  ballads. 
Composition  :  De^riptions,  and  repro- 
duction of  narratives. 

3.  IWneh,-^  h.  w.  Orthoepy.  Or- 
thography. Grammar:  Declension  of 
the  substantive,  article,  inflection  of 
the  acyective;  personal,  relative,  pos- 
sessive, demonstrative,  and  interroga- 
tive pronouns ;  the  auxiliary  verbs 
complete,  cardinal  and  ordinal  num- 
bers. Written  exercises.  Translation. 
Memoriter  exercises. 

4.  HifUtry. — 3  h.  w.  Review  of  the 
studies  of  the  Preparatoiy  School. 
Greek  history,  to  the  battle  of  CbiF- 
ronea. 

5.  Oeograpliy. — 2  h.  w.  Topical,  of 
Germany,  with  regard  to  its  political 
divisions. 

6.  AccounU.^^  h.  w.  Geometric  re- 
lations and  proportions ;  application  of 
the  latter  to  the  rule  of  three.  Simple 
rule  of  three.  Expression  and  nota- 
tion of  large  groups  of  figures,  abridg- 
ments In  multiplication  and  division, 
ciphering  with  denominate  numbers, 
ciphering  with  fVactlons,  through  mul- 
tiplication; with  exercise  in  practical 
modes  of  calculating  wiUi  abridg- 
ments, together  with  head-reckoning. 

7.  Drawing, — ^2  h.  w.  Straight  lines 
in  difierent  directions.  Combination 
of  straight  lines  into  symmetrical  fig- 
ures, partly  after  diagrams  on  the  wall, 
partly  original.  Curvilinear  and  mlx- 
tlUnear  figures,  mainly  ornamental,  also 
after  diagrams  and  original.  The  first 
exercises  to  be  drawn  in  connection 
with  printed  outlines,  the  rest  free  in 
outline,  with  the  pencil  and  (of  easy  ex- 
ecution) with  the  pen.  Together  with 
them,  elementaiT  instruction  in  form. 

8.  Writing.— i\i.v^. 

9.  Laiin,-^  h.  w.  Grammar:  Re- 
view of  the  regular  etymology ;  irregu- 
lar etymology;  the  most  important 
case-rules.  Translations  fh)m  tlie 
Reader.    Exercises.    Extcmporalia. 

10.  Natural  History.— 2  h.  w.  Os- 
teozoa. 

11.  Singing, — 2,  h.  w.  One  and  two- 
part  slngmg  for  boys,  of  choral  melo- 
dies and  national  airs. 


2.  Englith, — Review  of  preparatory 
studies — I.  e.,  reading,  spelling,  and 
grammar. 


8w  .FVvndk.— A  neariy  parallel  course: 


4.  ISstory.-^''  General  history,'*  of  all 
times  and  countries,  in  the  briefest 
form. 

5.  Ocography. — Review  of  modem, 
as  studied  in  the  Grammar  School 
Ancient 

6.  MathemaUcs. — ^Review  of  Arith- 
metic.   Algebra. 


7.  Drcnting, 


FouBTH   Class. 
(S4  Hoara  of  ReciUtion  Weekly.) 
1.  Bibla  Les9oni.—2  h.  w.     Review 


(Tills  class  has  scarcely  any  ]jara]lel 
in  studies,  as  it  has  no  year  to  repre- 
sent it,  in  the  English  High  School.) 
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of  the  foregoing  cursus.  Lives  of  the 
Apostles,  especially  the  missionary 
travels  of  Paul;  selections  fVom  the 
apostolic  epistles.  Bible-verses  and 
hymns. 

2.  German. — 8  h.  w.  Grammar: 
The  compound  sentence ;  exercises  in 
reading  and  declamation,  selected  ac- 
cording to  the  pupils'  progress.  Nar- 
ratives and  descriptions,  chiefly  under 
the  teacher's  directions. 

3.  French. — 4h. w.  Grammar:  Re- 
view of  the  foregoing  cursus.  Regular 
conjugations  (incluoung  the  reflective 
verb)  entire,  with  the  rules  for  the 
changes  of  the  past  participle  and  the 
place  of  the  pronoun  near  the  verb. 
The  absolute  personal  pronoun;  the 
commonest  irregular  verbs.  Transla- 
tion of  connected  pieces ;  memoriter 
exercises. 

A.  History. — 8h.w.  Tabular  review 
of  what  has  been  already  learned. 
Greek-Macedonian  history,  Alexander 
the  Great  and  his  successors.  Roman 
liistory,  to  the  end  of  the  Republic. 
Ancient  geography  of  Italy  and  the 
Roman  provmces. 

6.  Geography. — ^2h.w.  Topical  and 
political,  of  Denmark,  Holland,  Belr 
gium,  France,  Switzerland,  the  non- 
German  countries,  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  monarchies.  Review  of  pre- 
vious lessons. 

6.  Maihsmaties. — ^2h.w.  Geometrv: 
Fimdamental  ideas;  theorems  on  the 
properties  of  angles  and  parallel  lines, 
on  the  conjunction  of  triangles;  the 
simplest  constructions;  bisecting  the 
angle  and  the  straight  line ;  construc- 
tion of  the  right  angle. 

7.  Aeamnte. — 8  h.  w.  The  complex 
rule-of-three  and  its  practical  ai^plica- 
tion  in  reckoning,  e.  g. :  Computing  of 
interest  in  the  various  modes ;  division 
of  fhictions,  as  much  as  possible  men- 
tally. Exercises  in  fractions  in  the 
four  operations  with  abstract  and  con- 
crete numbers. 

8.  DratDing.-^%  h.  w.  Continuation 
of  previous  exercises.  Elements  of 
perspective  di'awing,  with  the  aid  of 
wire  models.  Various  solid  figures — 
pyramids,  cones,  cylinders,  spheres — 
executed  with  two  colors  on  tinted 
paper:  use  of  the  wiper.  In  connec- 
tion :  instruction  in  illumination. 

9.  Writing.— %h.w. 

10.  Singing.— %  h.  w.  Two  and 
many-part  boys'  singing,  in  prepara- 
tion fdr  a  full-voiced  choir. 

11.  Latin.  — S  h.  w.  Grammar: 
Characteristic   constructions    of    the 
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Latin  syntax  (conionction,  infinitive, 

Cciple);  translatious  from  the 
ler;  exeFcisefl;  extemporalia. 
13.  English, — 4  li.  w.  Orthoepy  and 
orthography.  Grammar :  Eegular 
forms,  ana  the  principal  irregular 
verbs.  Exercises  and  extemporalta. 
Learning  by  heart  small  pieces  in 
prose  and  poetry. 

13.  Natural  HuUrry.--^  h.  w.  Win- 
ter term:  Review  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals; articulates.  Summer  term: 
Botany. 

Thibd   Class. 
(&l  Hoan  of  Recitation  a  Week.) 

1.  German. — 8  h.  w.  Grammar: 
Metrical  analyses.  Exerdses  in  read- 
ing and  declamation.  Prose  and 
poetry  from  the  Reader.  The  longer 
romances  and  ballads  of  Schiller ;  lyiic 
poetry.  Composition :  Descriptions^ 
narratives,  ana  letters.  Easy  essays, 
and  development  of  ethical  ideas,  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

2.  French.— A  h.  w.  Grammar :  Re- 
view ;  complete  conjugation  of  the  ir- 
regular verbs;  use  of  the  auxiliary  in 
conjugating;  reflex  and  unipersonal 
verbs.  Chief  rules  of  syntax.  Corre- 
spondinff  exercises,  and  reading  from 
text-books;  tranfllations  from  oral  de- 
livery. 

S.  MathemaHcs. — 8h.w.  Geometry: 
Review;  theorems  on  parallelograms 
and  trapezia,  exercises  m  transforma- 
tion and  division,  measurement  and 
computation  of  rectilinear  figures;  geo- 
metrical proportions  and  the  similarity 
of  figures.  Arithmetic:  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division  of 
literal  numbers ;  ciphering  with  powers, 
with  positive  and  negative  integral  ex- 
ponents. Theory  of  decimal  fractions. 
Extraction  of  the  square  and  cube 
roots,  both  literal  and  numerical ;  the 
decimal  system. 

4.  Aee0unt8.—4h.w.  Review  of  the 
studies  of  the  lower  classes.  Continued 
proportion;  alligation.  Computing  of 
tare,  interest,  oiscount,  rebate,  com- 
ix)und  interest,  compound  rebate,  day 
of  payment,  gold,  silver  and  tin,  insur- 
ance, fVcight.    Mental  arithmetic. 

5.  Drawing. — ^2h.w.  Further  draw- 
ing after  solid  models;  ornamental 
modelling  in  plaster.  Elements  of  geo- 
metrical projection ;  draughting.  Use 
of  the  case  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments.   Law  ofharmony  in  colors. 

6.  Wrfttn^.— 2.  h  w. 

7.  LaUn.-^  h.  w.     Review  of  the 


^  Second  Class. 

(M  Hoan  ofBecltation  a  Week.) 
1.  EnglUh.—''  Blair's  Rhetoric.'' 


2.  French, 


8.  Mat?iemaiux.  —  Algebra.  Geo- 
metry. Trigonometry,  with  its  appli- 
cation to  surveying,  navigation,  men- 
suration, astronomical  calculations,  etc. 


4  Accounts. — ^Book-keeping. 


5.  Dratoing, 
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grammar,  the  case-rules.  Wrilten  ex- 
ercises. Easy  historical  pieces  fh>m 
the  ReEider. 

8.  JB'/i^/mA.— 4h.w.  Grammar:  Use 
of  the  article,  adjective,  pronouns,  and 
yerb.    Easy  readings  from  a  tex^book. 

9.  History, — 3  h.  w.  Conclusion  of 
ancient  histoiy.  History  of  tiie  3Iiddlo 
Ages;  the  German  especially,  to  the 
end  of  the  interregnum.  Tabular  re- 
view of  previous  lessons. 

10.  Geography.'-2  h.  w.  The  Scan- 
dinavian and  South-European  penin- 

•  sulas.    Russia. 

11.  Natural  Science, — 2  h.  w.  Win- 
ter semester :  Mathematical  and  physi- 
cal geography,  with  reference  to  geog- 
nosy and  geology.  Summer  semester : 
Botany. 


Second  Class. 

(8S  Bonn  of  Recitation  a  Week.) 

1.  Oerman, — 8h.w.  Theory  of  style 
and  diction;  prosody,  metre.  Exer- 
cises in  reading  and  declamation  to  il- 
lustrate the  poetical  selections.  Exer- 
cises in  arrangement  Compositkms ; 
chiefly  easy  discussions  and  develop- 
ment of  ethical  ideas,  alone  with  narra- 
tives of  travel  and  personalexperiences. 

2.  French.— 4h,w,  Review  of  gram- 
mar. Syntax :  tenses,  moods,  and  de- 
pendent sentences.  Readings;  chiefly 
historical  pieces  fh>m  the  text-book. 

8.  Spanish, — 8h.  w.  Grammar:  Ety- 
mology ;  regular  and  irregular  verbs ; 
inflection  of  substantive  and  acyectlve ; 
personal  pronouns ;  numerals ;  passive 
voice;  its  equivalent,  the  reflective. 
Infinitive,  participle,  gerund.  The 
verb  in  its  grammatical  signification. 
Difference  between  ser  and  estar.  Trans- 
lations from  text-book.  Readings  from 
Primary  Reader. 

4.  Geography. — 2  h.  w.  Review, 
England,  Asia,  Africa. 

6.  Mathematics. — 4h.w.  Geometry: 
Review.  The  circle.  Arithmetic: 
Radical  quantities  and  logaritlims; 
equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one 
and  several  unknown  cftiantities. 

6.  Natural  Science.— 2  ]i,yr.  Physics. 
General  introduction;  properties  of 
bodies;  attraction,  free  fall,  funda- 
mental principles  of  statics  and  dyna- 
mics. Chemistry :  the  principal  metal- 
loids and  theh:  acids. 


6.  Iieliffion,—'Pa\ej''s  Evidences  of 
Christianity— a  Monday  morning  les- 
son. 

7.  Polities,  —  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


First   Class. 
(24  Hoara  of  ReciUtiou  a  Week.) 
1.  EnglisJi.  —  "  Shaw*s  Lectures  on 
English  Literature." 


2,  Fren4:h, 


8.  Spanish, — In  the  place  of  French 
for  those  sufficiently  proficient  in  that 
language,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
master. 


4  Geography, — ^Physical  geography 
permitted  to  be  taught 

5.  Mathematics, — ^TrigonomctiT,with 
its  applications,  etc,  continued.  As- 
tronomy. 


6.  Natural  Philosophy, 
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7.  IjiUn, — 8h.  w.  Reading  of  Bome- 
-what  difficult  historical  piec^  and  de- 
scriptions from  the  Reader. 

8.  Eiiglifh.—A  h.  w.  Grammar:  Ir- 
regular verbs.  Government  of  the 
verb  and  its  relations  to  the  sentence ; 
occasional  review  of  all  the  inflections. 
Written  exercises.  Commercial  letters. 
Reading. 

9.  IlUiory, — 3  h.  w.  Conclusion  of 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the 
discovery  of  America ;  history  of  the 
Reformation ;  modem  history,  to  Louis 
XIV.  Tabular  review  of  the  foregoing 
course. 

10.  AcconntB, — 2  h.  w.  Shares,  part- 
nership, bankruptcy ;  profit  and  loss ; 
exchange ;  general  review  of  accounts. 
Various  operations  in  banking  and  ex- 
change.   Mental  arithmetic-. 

11.  TrriZtn^.— 2  h.  w. 


First   Class. 

(34  Hoan  of  Recitation  a  Week.) 

1.  Spanish. — 4  h.  w.  Grammar :  Use 
of  tlie  auxiliary  verbs,  pronouns,  pre- 
positions; formation  of  sentences. 
Translations  of  German  commercial 
lettera,  witli  a  text-book.  Reading; 
rather  difficult  pieces  from  the  Reader, 
small  plavs,  letters. 

2.  Mathematics. — 8h.  w.  Geometry, 
stereometry,  trigonometiy.  Arithme- 
tic: Combinations.  Binomial  and 
polynomial  theorems.  Equations  of 
the  second  and  third  degree. 

8.  Natural  Seienee.'-S  h.  w.  Phy- 
sics: Light,  heat,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism. Chemistry :  The  lighter  metals, 
the  heavy  metals. 

4.  German. — 4  h.  w.  History  of 
German  literature ;  general  survey  of 
the  early  periods,  with  their  most  im- 
portant representatives ;  the  18th  cen- 
tuiy  thoroughly.  Illustrative  exercises 
in  reading  and  committing  by  heart, 
and  compositions  suggested  by  the 
course  of  study. 

6.  Latin. — 8  h.  w.  Prosody,  metre, 
•and  the  dactylic  foot    Virgil's  Mne\± 

C.  French. — 4  h.  w.  Grammar :  The 
more  difficult  rules  of  syntax ;  Galli- 
cisms. Exercises  in  style;  letters, 
dialogues;  exercises  in  conversation. 
Reading ;  historical  and  natural-history 
narratives,  with  a  text-book. 


7.  Beliffum. — ^Paley's  Evidences  con- 
tinued. Moral  Philosophy.  Natural 
Theology. 

8.  PSltieal  Economy. 


SUPPLE^CENTAL  ClASS. 

(Not  more  than  94  Hoan  of  Becitation  a 
Week.) 

1.  Spanish, 


2.  Mathematics,  —  Astronomy,  Me- 
chanics, Engineering ;  and  the  higher 
mathematics,  with  some  option. 


3.  Natural  Science. — Chemistry.  Geo- 
logy. 
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7.  EnglUh, — 4  h.  w.  Exercises  in 
style.  Translations  from  the  German 
classics  into  English.  Practice  in  An- 
glicisms. Commercial  letters.  The 
harder  pieces  from  a  text-book.  Me- 
morizing. 

/    8.  History, — 8h,w.   Modem  histoiy, 
to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.    Reviews. 

9.  Geography . — 3h.w.  America  and 
Australia.  Climatology :  isotherms, 
isotheres,  isochimenes.  General  re- 
view. 

10.  AceounU. — 8  h.  w.  Accounts 
current  Foreign  trade,  invoices,  con- 
signments, simple  and  complex  calcu- 
lations. 

11.  Writing, — 1  h.  w. 


4.  Intellectual,  Philosophy, 

5.  Logic. 


In  three  respects  the  differences  between  the  courses  just  compared 
are  very  marked — in  the  languages,  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  history 
and  geography.  Neither  Latin  nor  German  (the  analogue  of  English 
in  the  HandelsschuU)  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  pupils  of  the  Boston 
High  School,  though  the  girls  who  are  only  nominally  trained  foi 
teachers  at  the  Normal  School  in  the  same  city,  are  taught  both.  Nor, 
afler  the  first  year,  is  any  attention  given  to  histor)\  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  political  economy,  theology,  and  the  basis  of  American  politics 
— the  Constitution — in  the  High  School  course  ;  but  we  may  be  plir- 
doned  for  doubting  the  value  of  this  instruction — ^we  mean  in  practice. 
In  the  matter  of  singing,  the  musical  capacity  of  Teutons  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  is  well  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  tables.  To  make  the  Handels- 
schuU equal  to  the  Prussian  RecdschuU  of  the  first  rank,  this  programme 
announces  that  hereafter  one  hour  a  week  must  be  added  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  in  each  class. 

The  age  at  which  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  High  School  is  twelve,  at 
least,  but  in  fact  is  about  fifteen,  as  we  have  seen.  The  course  is  nomi- 
nally three  or  four  years,  but  is  doubtless  determined  somewhat  by  the 
capacity  of  each  scholar.  The  third,  second,  and  first  classes  in  the 
HandelsschuU  (called  Terlta^  Secunda^  and  Prima)  are  regularly  passed 
in  two  years  each  ;  though  this  time  may  be  shortened  by  half  in  extra- 
ordinary cases.  Mention  is  made  in  this  programme  of  the  death  of  a 
pupil  in  the  first  division  of  the  second  class  (II  a),  in  the  winter 
semester  of  1867  (Nov.  7).  He  was  almost  sixteen  years  old.  It  is 
easy  to  compare  his  attainments  with  those  of  a  lad  who  has  been  one 
year  at  the  High  School,  who,  to  be  sure,  is  still  alive.  In  reckoning 
the  hours  of  recitation  of  the  latter,  we  deducted  three  for  recess,  two 
for  military  drill,  and  one  for  the  short  session  of  Saturday. 


OLD  ROGER  ASCHAM  AND  HIS  "SCHOOLMASTER." 

GENTLE,  jolly,  courtly,  modest,  grave  old  Roger  nodded  his  head 
to  the  measure  of  his  last  Greek  verse,  gave  his  last  quaint,  wise 
saw  on  his  favorite  art  of  Teaching,  and  turned  his  last  sentence,  as 
elegant  for  its  Latinity  as  for  its  penmanship,  just  three  hundred  years 
ago.  He  has  left  us  some  thoughts  which  deserve  to  have  survived  the 
interval  since  his  departure  ;  few,  if  indeed  any,  that  are  quite  original ; 
not  a  few,  as  is  but  human,  tinged  with  the  scholastic  narrowness  of  his 
times.  If  they  show  but  little  of  deep  insight  into  education  as  an  art, 
but  a  dim  confused  psychologic  knowledge  as  the  basis  of  that  art,  they 
stiQ  furnish  useful  hints  for  its  practice,  and  have  always  a  historic 
interest  at  least  to  all  its  lovers  and  professors. 

This  warm  summer  day,  in  this  library  of  one  of  our  oldest  colleges, 
as  we  sit  by  the  green  table,  like  a  monk  in  his  alcove,  the  old  half- 
familiar  face  of  the  good  Roger  looks  up  at  us  from  the  antique  volume. 
His  quaint  sentences  pipe  their  childish  treble  of  the  bygone  age  from 
between  the  silvery  vellum  covers,  like  the  spoken  words  of  the  old  man 
himself  dropping  from  his  thin,  pale  lips.  We  will  chat  with  him  a 
little  while  in  the  dull,  still  afternoon,  with  nobody  near  but  our  reader 
and  the  big  blue  fly  who  is  bumping  angrily  against  a  fat  volume  of 
Pantology,  and  mumbling  to  himself,  no  doubt,  that  "much  study  is  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh. " 

Just  now,  as  the  leaves  lie,  good  Roger  seems  to  have  been  giving  his 
opinion  on  Teachers'  pay.  This  touches  us  all ;  most  lively,  maybe, 
when  looking  out  wistfully,  these  vacation  days,  toward  the  far  blue  hills 
or  dreaming  of  the  breezes  of  the  sea.     Let  us  see  what  he  says  : 

"It  is  a  pity  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among 
very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse,  than  a 
cunning  man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay  in  a  word,  but  they  do 
so  in  deed  ;  for  to  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  two  hundred 
crowns  by  the  year,  and  loath  to  offer  to  the  other  two  hundred  shillings. 
God,  that  sitteth  in  heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  re- 
wardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should.  For  he  sufTereth  them  to  have 
tame  and  well-ordered  horses,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children  ;  and 
therefore  in  the  end  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horses  than  com- 
fort in  their  children," 

All  good  muscular  Christians  should  listen  to  Roger,  for  he  was  a  fast 
— perhaps  just  a  little  so  sometimes,  in  the  present  popular  meaning  of 
the  word — he  was  a  fast  friend  of  all  the  fine  old  manly  sports  of  Merrie 
England,  and  even  wrote  a  book  on  the  manliest  of  them ;  and  he  loved 
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now  and  then  a  "carouse  of  wine,"  and  piously  **  would  to  God  he  had 
a  vessel  of  Rhenish  wine»  on  condition  that  he  paid  forty  shillings  for 
it."  The  harmless  brotherhood  of  the  musical  will  find  a  sympathy  in 
him  ;  for  on  Master  Pembler's  advice  and  urgency  thereunto,  Roger 
cultivated  earnestly  sundry  instruments  of  harmony  and  waxed  cunning 
therein.    On  these  topics  Roger  discourseth  as  follows  : 

**I  do  not  mean  by  all  this  my  talk,  that  young  gentlemen  should 
always  be  poring  on  a  book,  and  by  using  good  studies  should  lose 
honest  pleasure,  and  haunt  no  good  pastime ;  I  mean  nothing  less. 
For  it  is  well  known  that  I  both  like  and  love,  and  have  always,  and  do 
yet  still  use  all  exercises  and  pastimes  that  be  fit  for  my  nature  and 
ability.  And  beside  natural  disposition,  in  judgment  also  I  was  never 
either  Stoic  in  doctrine  or  Anabaptist  in  religion,  to  mislike  a  merry, 
pleasant,  and  playful  nature,  if  no  outrage  be  committed  against  law, 
measure,  and  good  order.  I  would  wish  that  young  gentlemen  should 
use  and  delight  in  all  courtly  exercises  and  gentlemanlike  pastimes. 
Therefore,  to  ride  comely,  to  run  fair  at  the  tilt  or  ring,  to  play  at  all 
weapons,  to  shoot  fair  in  bow,  or  surely  in  gun,  to  vault  lustily,  to  run, 
to  leap,  to  wrestle,  to  swim,  to  dance  comely,  to  sing  and  play  on  in- 
struments cunningly,  to  hawk,  to  hunt,  to  play  at  tennis,  and  all  pas- 
times generally  which  be  joined  with  labor  used  in  open  place,  and  in 
the  daylight,  containing  either  some  fit  exercise  for  war,  or  some  pleasant 
pastime  for  peace,  be  not  only  comely  and  decent,  but  also  very  neces- 
sary for  a  courtly  gentleman  to  use."  **  The  greatest  clerks  be  not  the 
wisest  men." 

And  here  comes  something  of  graver  air,  which  will  spread  a  dry  grin 
of  satisfaction  over  the  parchment  visages  of  pedant  and  pedagogue,  from 
Oxford  to  Yale,  who  sit,  amid  this  breathing  world,  crooning  over  the 
dust  of  defunct  antiquity,  and  had  rather  shape  the  graceful  imbecility 
of  a  Greek  or  Latin  verse  than  invent  a  telegraph.  Roger's  admiration 
of  classic  acquirement  is  quite  pardonable.  He  lived  in  an  age  which 
presented,  so  to  speak,  no  ideals  of  its  own,  which  stupidly  admired 
the  scholar  before  the  man  of  action,  the  man  of  letters  before  the  man 
of  original  investigation  ;  which  neglected  Shakspeare  till  a  pedant  told 
it  to  applaud  him.  The  spirit  of  his  remarks  on  * '  the  making  of  Latins  " 
will  amuse  the  true  educator,  who  believes  that  knowledge  is  valuable 
only  as  it  gives  a  present,  actual,  living  power  on  society  and  the  man's 
self.     In  "the  ready  way  to  the  Latin  Tongue,"  he  proceedeth  : 

"After  that  your  scholar  shall  come  in  deed,  first  to  a  ready  perfect- 
ness  in  translating;  then  to  a  ripe  and  skilful  choice  in  marking  out  his 
six  points,  then  choose  out  some  epistle  ad  Aiiicum,  some  notable  com- 
monplace out  of  his  Orations,  or  some  other  part  of  Tully,  by  your 
discretion,  which  your  scholar  may  not  know  where  to  find  ;  and  trans* 
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late  it  you  yourself  into  plain  natural  English,  and  then  give  it  him  to 
translate  into  Latin  again,  allowing  him  good  space  and  time  to  do  it 
both  with  diligent  heed  and  good  advisement. 

''Here  his  wit  shall  be  new  set  on  work  ;  his  judgment  for  right 
choice  truly  tried  ;  his  memory  for  sure  retaining  better  exercised  than 
by  learning  anything  without  the  book  ;  and  here,  how  much  he  hath 
profited  shall  plainly  appear.  When  he  bringeth  it  translated  unto  yoa, 
bring  you  forth  the  place  of  Tully  ;  lay  them  together,  compare  the  one 
with  the  other  ;  commend  his  good  choice  and  right  placing  of  words  ; 
show  his  faults  gently,  but  blame  them  not  over  sharply ;  for  of  such 
missings,  gently  admonished  of,  proceedeth  glad  and  good  heed-taking ; 
of  good  heed-taking,  springeth  chiefly  knowledge,  which  after  groweth 
to  perfectness,  if  this  order  be  diligently  used  by  the  scholar  and  gently 
handled  by  the  master. " 

How  Roger  must  have  charmed  the  hearts  of  the  schoolboys  and 
schoolgirls  of  his  day,  by  advising  and  practising  the  most  Christian  rule 
of  kind  suasion  before  a  hint  of  bodily  coercion  !  What  a  gentleman  he 
shows  himself  in  the  lines  we  are  going  to  quote  I  What  a  brood  of 
gentlemen — full  of  that  virtue  next  in  worth  to  true  religion,  indeed  an 
integral  part  of  such  religion — must  have  grown  from  such  nurture  ! 

<'  If  a  child  miss,  either  in  forgetting  a  word  or  in  changing  a  good 
with  a  worse,  or  misordering  the  sentence,  I  would  not  have  the  master 
either  frown  or  chide  with  him,  if  the  child  hath  done  his  diligence  and 
used  no  truantship  therein  ;  for  I  know  by  good  experience  that  a  child 
shall  lake  more  profit  of  two  faults  gently  warned  of  than  of  four  things 
rightly  hit ;  for  then  the  master  shall  have  good  occasion  to  say  unto 
him,  'Tully  would  have  used  such  a  word,  not  this;  Tully  would 
have  placed  this  word  here,  not  there. '  " 

*'  Let  your  scholar  be  never  afraid  to  ask  you  any  doubt,  but  use  dis- 
creetly the  best  allurements  you  can  to  encourage  him  to  the  same,  lest 
his  overmuch  fearing  of  you  drive  him  to  seek  some  misorderly  shift,  as 
to  seek  to  be  helped  by  some  other  book,  or  to  be  prompted  by  some 
other  scholar,  and  so  go  about  to  beguile  you  much,  and  himself 
more." 

'*If  your  scholar  do  miss  sometimes  in  marking  rightly,  chide  not 
hastily  ;  for  that  shall  both  dull  his  wit  and  discourage  his  diligence  ; 
but  monish  him  gently,  which  shall  make  him  both  willing  to  amend 
and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love  and  hope  of  learning.  I  have  now 
wished  twice  or  thrice  this  gentle  nature  to  be  in  a  schoolmaster. '' 

Good-aftemoon,  good  Roger  I  May  thy  healthy  piety,  thy  faesfly 
manhood,  thy  tactful  gentleness,  breed  like  sweetness  and  strength  in 
many  a  successor  of  thy  noble  ofike,  and  through  these,  all  graces  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  youthful  generations  yet  to  come  t 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 
XIII. — Nor  after  a  Negative. 

THERE  is  a  vagueness  in  the  teachings  of  grammars  in  reference  to 
the  question  whether  or  or  nor  should  be  used  to  continue  a  nega- 
tion after  a  preceding  negative.  Most  grammars  ignore  the  question 
altogether.  All  of  them,  however,  teach  that  neither  should  be  followed 
by  nor^  and  eiOier  by  or  ;  also,  that  a  negation  requires  but  one  negative 
word,  and  that  more  than  one,  therefore,  are  improper,  except  in  cases 
of  repetition  for  emphasis.  These  principles  are  no  doubt  just ;  and, 
if  properly  followed,  perhaps  are  suflficienL  Yet  many  writers  seem  not 
to  know  how  to  follow  them  ;  or,  if  they  do,  they  fail  to  follow  them, 
either  from  carelessness  or  from  indifference.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the 
failure  is  generally  to  be  attributed  to  ignorance.  Even  grammarians 
themselves  are  found  teaching  false  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
Wells  says,  correctly  enough,  *'The  negatives  no,  not,  etc.,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  either  or  or  nor.  The  use  of  nor  serves  to  repeat  the  negation  ; 
and  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  decidedly  preferable  to  or" — 
Gram,,  Revised  Ed,,  p.  184.  But,  among  his  illustrations,  he  im- 
properly classes  the  following  as  correct :  '*  I  know  not  where  to  begin, 
nor  where  to  end  ;"  '*  He  never  convinces  the  reason,  nor  fills  the  im- 
•  agination,  nor  touches  the  heart ;"  * '  Let  not  your  fancy,  nor  your 
excited  feelings  lead  you  captive."  As  these  sentences  stand,  the 
connective  word  is  wrong.  It  should  be  or,  as  may  be  seen  by 
supplying  either  where  it  is  understood;  thus,  *'I  know  not  [eiiherl 
where,  to  begin,  or  where  to  end  ;"  '*He  never  [either']  convinces  the 
reason,  or  fills  the  imagination,  or  touches  the  heart,"  etc.  Bum,  to 
whom  Wells  refers,  says  (Gram.,  p.  106),  ^^ Nor  follows  not  and 
neither/'  and  adds  (p.  107),  **Let  or  be  used  simply  to  connect  the 
members  of  a  sentence,  or  to  mark  distribution,  opposition,  or  choice, 
without  any  preceding  mgatroe  particle;  and  nor  to  mark  the  subsequent 
parts  of  a  negatofe  sentence  with  some  negative  particle  in  the  preceding  part 
of  it"  In  illustration  of  which  he  gives,  together  with  other  examples, 
the  following :  ''  Let  no  man  be  too  confident,  nor  too  diffident  of  his 
own  abilities ;"  *^  Never  calumniate  any  man,  nor  give  the  least  encou- 
ragement to  calumniators;  ["Here,"  says  Kcrl,  Comp.  Eng.  Gr.,  p. 
366,  ** or  could  not  have  been  used  !"]  ''There  v&.not  a  Christian  duty 
to  which  Providence  has  not  annexed  a  blessing,  nor  sokj  affliction  for 
which  a  remedy  is  not  provided."  But,  in  regard  to  each  of  these  cases, 
we  cannot  bixt  consider  John  Bam  and  his  followers  in  error.     We 
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should  certainly  ourselves  write  or  instead  of  nor  here ;  that  is,  if  we 
must  retain  the  other  words,  in  each  instance,  just  as  they  stand.  Bam 
himself  says,  **0r  follows  eilher  in  a  sentence."  Now  we  hold  that 
either,  though  not  expressed,  is  implied  in  the  above  sentences,  and  just 
as  truly  belongs  to  them  as  though  it  were  expressed.  Elegance,  £  e,, 
rhetorical  propriety  (not  grammatical)  calls  for  its  suppression  ;  that  is 
all.  Compare  the  following  :  "Let  no  man  be  [either']  too  confident,  or 
too  diffident, "  etc.  ' '  Never  [either']  calumniate  any  man,  or  give  the  least 
encouragement,"  etc.  "There  is  not  [either]  a  duty,"  etc.,  "or  any 
affliction,"  etc.  It  is  true,  we  might  say,  "  There  is  not  a  duty,  etc,  nor 
IS  THERE  any  affliction, "  etc.  But,  it  should  be  observed,  the  words  is  there 
do  not  occur  in  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  as  given  by  Bum.  Kerl 
sa>^,  '*  Nor,  and  not  or,  is  generally  required  to  continue  a  n^pative 
sentence  ;  especially  when  the  latter  phrase  contains  or,  or  is  not  closely 
dependent  on  the  preceding  clause,  or  is  separated  from  the  negative  by 
several  words.  £x.  '  I  affirm,  O  Romans,  that  Appius  Claudius  is  the 
only  man  not  entitled  to  a  participation  in  the  laws,  nor  to  the  common 
privileges  of  civil  or  human  society.'" — Eng,  Lang.,  p.  187.  Then, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Bum,  he  objects  to  the  classic  language  of 
Milton  in  the  following  lines  : 

**  Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  T  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer*s  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine." 

He  prefers  what  he  calls  "Goold  Brown's  emendation" — 

<*  Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

[Either]  day,  nor  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 
Nor  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose,"  etc. 

Bum,   consistently  enough  with  his  rule  given  above,  would  change 
every  or  in  these  lines  into  nor  I 

We  desire  to  be  understood.  We  object  to  that  teaching  which  re- 
quires us,  in  sentences  like  the  foregoing,  to  write  or  say  nor,  and  not 
or,  in  order  to  continue  a  negation  after  a  preceding  negative  word. 
But  we  do  not  say  that  nor  should  never  be  used.  So  far  from  it,  if  the 
power  of  a  negative  word  is  restricted  to  the  word,  phrase,  or  clause  with 
which  it  stands  connected,  and  the  negative  is  to  be  continued,  nor^  not 
or,  must  be  used.  Examples  :  "He  does  not  demand  repentance,  nor 
does  Agamemnon  show  any  sign  of  it" — ^A^  Am,  Rev.,  Oct,  i860. 
Here,  the  words  he  does,  before  the  negative  of  the  first  clause,  not 
reaching  over  and  forming  a  part  of  the  second  clause,  not  is  necessarily 
limited  to  the  former  clause.  ''  The  Biscayan  was  in  no  sense  the 
countryman  of  the  Valencian,  nor  the  Lombard  of  the  Biscayan,  nor  the 
Fleming  of  the  Lombard,  nor  the  Sicilian  of  the  Fleming."— iKKvnvib^ ; 
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H,  Eng,  Here,  too,  the  words  the  Btscayan,  before  the  first  negative, 
forming  no  similar  part  of  the  following  clauses,  the  negation  expressed 
by  no  is  restricted  to  the  first  clause,  and  needs  to  be  expressed  anew  by 
successive  nors.  '*  They  had  not  seen  the  vanous  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence, nor  consequently  could  be  [==sand  consequently  could  not  be] 
acquainted  with  those  many  topics  of  praise." — Addison.  "Since  he 
has  been  in  office,  no  plan  has  been  formed,  no  system  adhered  to, 
nor  any  one  important  measure  adopted  for  the  relief  of  public  credit. " 
—Junius,  If,  in  the  last  clause,  any  one  were  omitted,  or  would  be  the 
proper  connective ;  but  as  no  any  one  is  not  English,  the  power  of  no 
does  not  reach  beyond  the  clause  in  which  the  word  occurs. 

**  He  tits  on  no  precarioutu  throne, 
Nor  borrows  leave  to  be." — Watts, 

But  if  a  sentence  is  so  framed  that  the  power  of  a  negative  word 
reaches  beyond  what  it  primarily  modifies  and  covers  subsequent  words 
or  expressions,  the  latter  should  be  coupled  to  the  former  by  or,  not  by 
nor,^  "The  picture  and  the  painter  are  not  past  or  future  to  my  im- 
agination."— G,  P,  Marsh,  "He  never  harnessed  a  horse,  or  pulled 
an  oar." — N.  Am,  Reo,,  Jan.,  1862.  "There  is  no  lack  of  sun  or  of 
water  [in  Cilicia]." — Do,^  Apr.,  1862.  "Neither  of  the  two  Odes  has 
ever  been  popular,  or  ever  will  be." — Do,,  Apr.,  1863.  "We  hold  that 
any  new  word,  honestly  bom  and  adapted  to  general  needs  and  usages, 
is  not  American,  (?r  Australian,  but  English." — Do,,  Oct.,  i860.  "If 
not  the  abilities  of  a  great  minister,  if  not  the  integrity  of  a  patriot,  or 
the  fidelity  of  a  friend,  show  us  at  least  the  firmness  of  a  man.  *'— Junius, 
"The  question  no  longer  turns  upon  points  of  national  honor  and 
security  abroad,  or  on  the  degrees  of  expedience  and  propriety  of 
measures  at  home." — Do,  "Christ  never  found  fault  with  instrumental 
music  ;  neither  did  Paul  or  John." — Boyd :  Leisure  Hours, 

**  No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode." — Gray. 

On  this  last,  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1863, 
very  justly  says  :  "  Mitford  has  made  several  technical  criticisms  of  words 

'  In  order  to  see  whether  the  negative  does  thus  cover  what  follows  or  not,  place  a 
bracket  after  the  negative,  or  the  word  or  words  directly  modified  by  it,  and  another  after 
the  following  conjunction — or  or  nor.  If  the  sense  is  complete,  or  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence correct,  with  the  omission  of  the  words  wfthin  the  brackets,  then  the  negative  reaches 
over ;  if  it  is  not,  the  influence  of  the  negative  is  restricted  to  its  own  clause.  Ex.  1.  The 
negative  reaching  over : 

**  Vm  not  ashamed  [to  own  my  Lord, 
Or]  to  defend  his  cause.** — ff^atts, 
2.  The  power  of  the  negative  not  reaching  over :  <*  I  am  not  [your  enemy,  nor]  did  I  begis 
this  contest  with  you.** — Junius. 
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and  phrases  occurring  in  this  poem.  Some  of  the  corrections  are,  how- 
ever, entirely  gratuitous.  For  instance,  the  word  or  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  line  of  the  last  stanza,  as  it  reads  In  the  printed  version,  he 
says,  should  be  nor.  Btft  either  might  be  grammatically  correct ;  for 
the  clause  will  bear  two  constructions  equally  appropriate,  one  of  which 
would  require  the  connective  or,  and  the  other  nor.  If  the  verb  draw 
were  an  imperative,  standing  in  the  same  category  as,  and  independent 
of,  the  verb  seek  in  the  first  line,  the  force  of  the  negative  connected  with 
seek  would  extend,  of  course,  only  to  its  subsidiary  words,  and  would 
therefore  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  with  the  word  disclose. 
For  the  second  line  a  new  negative  would  then  be  needed.  But  draw 
may  be  an  infinitive,  with  its  sign  to  omitted.  It  would  then  stand  in 
the  same  category  with  io  disclose  in  the  first  line — ^both  being  similarly, 
dependent  on  the  leading  word  seek;  and  the  negative  expressed  with 
this  governing  word  would  then  be  of  force  throughout  all  the  subordi- 
nate phrases,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  second  line.  In  this  case,  the 
connective  or  could  alone  be  used.  That  this  last  construction  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet — that  the  word  seek  must  be  understood  as  the 
governing  word  to  the  word  draw — appears  from  the  above  MS.  version, ' 
where  seek  is  repeated. " 

If  the  use  of  or  is  likely  to  render  the  meaning  doubtful,  by  giving 
the  additional  word,  phrase,  or  clause  the  appearance  of  an  alternative 
expression,  or  by  failing  clearly  to  denote  a  negation,  or  otherwise,  the 
sentence  should  be  so  framed  as  to  preclude  all  ambiguity,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhibit  a  proper  use  of  connectives.  Example  :  "  There  was  no 
excess  of  fraud  or  cruelty,  of  which  he  was  not  capable. " — Macaulay, 
The  phrase  "  no  excess  of  fraud  or  cruelty"  may  mean  either  no  excess 
of  either  fraud  or  cruelty,  or  no  cruelty  or  excess  of  fraud.  If  it  means 
the  former,  the  insertion  of  (j/*  would  remove  the  ambiguity — '*  no  excess 
of  fraud  or  of  cruelty ;"  if  the  latter,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  the  mean- 
ing intended,  say  no  instead  of  or  :  "There  was  no  excess  of  fraud,  no 
cruelty,  of  which  he  was  not  capable."  "  There  ^vas  the  look  of  one 
whom  trouble  could  noi  cast  down  nor  subdue. " — Irrnng.  Here  nor  is 
improper,  as  it  doubles  the  negation  already  expressed  by  n(4.  It  would 
be  correct  to  change  nor  to  or ;  but  better,  we  think,  to  write  neither 
instead  of  not,  "There  is  no  recorded  intimation,  nor  the  slightest 
ground  for  supposing  that  from  the  ist  to  the  6th  century  the  Greek  pro- 

'  Hie  MS.  Tcnion  of  thit  tunsa  here  refSmred  to^  it : 

<*  No  Either  seek  hb  meriCI  to  diiclote^ 

Nor  9eek  to  draw  them  fMm  their  dread  abode^ 
(Hit  frailties  there  in  trembling  hope  repose)  { 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.** 
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nunciation  underwent  any  change." — Es  Masson,  Here  or  would  evi- 
dently be  wrong  ;  for  we  cannot  say,  "There  is  no  ihe  slightesl  ground/* 
etc.  Or  would  be  correct,  if  the  author  had  written  noi  any  instead  of 
no;  for,  in  the  sentence,  "There  is  not  [any  recorded  intimation,  or] 
the  slightest  ground,"  etc.,  it  will  be  observed,  we  can  omit  the  bracketed 
words,  and  unite  the  others  without  violence  or  offence.  Or  we  may 
substitute  mi  for  nor:  '*  There  is  no  recorded  intimation,  noi  the 
slightest  ground,"  etc.  Or,  once  more,  retaining  both  no  and  nor,  we 
may  rectify  the  sentence  by  inserting  is  ihere  after  nor ;  "  There  is  no 
intimation,  nor  is  there  the  slightest,"  etc.  "Whenever  he  came  to 
Isabella,  he  took  no  notice  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  nor  paid  any 
respect  to  the  council." — Irving.  Here,  again,  or  would  be  wrong. 
The  subject,  he,  should  be  repeated  after  nor,  "nor  did  he  pay  any 
respect,"  etc.  "The  Indians,  struck  with  terror,  made  no  resistance, 
nor  any  show  of  hostility." — Do,  Nor  here  doubles  the  negation.  The 
phraseology  may  be  corrected  by  changing  nor  to  or,  and  omitting  any — 
"made  no  resistance  or  show  of  hostility;"  or  by  saying,  "neither 
offered  resistance  nor  made  any  show,"  etc.  '  "  My  object  in  these 
notes  is  noi  to  lay  down  nor  to  exemplify  mere  rules  of  grammar. " — Al- 
forcL  "  A  fraction  is  noihing  more  nor  less  than  unexecuted  division." 
— Eaion*s  H,  Sck.  Ariih.  These  two  may  be  best  corrected  by  changing 
noi  and  noihing  to  neiiktn 

Sometimes  the  negatives  are  used  apparently  with  very  little  regard  to 
propriety,  so  that  the  sentence,  to  express  the  intended  meaning  cor- 
rectly, needs  to  be  almost  wholly  recast  Witness  the  following  :  **  The 
king  has  no  arbitrary  power  to  ^y^  him  ;  your  lordships  have  noi ;  nor 
the  Commons;  nor  the  whole  legislature." — Burke,  This,  after  con- 
sistently supplying  the  omitted  words,  will  read,  "The  king  has  no 
arbitrary  power  to  give  him  ;  your  lordships  have  not  [arbitrary  power 
to  give  him]  ;  nor  [have]  the  Commons,"  etc.  It  should  read,  "  The 
king  has  no  arbitrary  power  to  give  him  ;  your  lordships  have  none  ;  the 
Commons  none ;  the  whole  legislature  none ;"  or,  "The  king  has  no 
arbitrary  power  to  give  him ;  nor  have  your  lordships,  or  the  Commons, 
or  the  whole  legislature  any, " 

We  conclude  by  saying,  with  John  Burn,  that  however  just  the  dis- 
tinction here  argued  for  may  appear  to  us,  we  would  not  dogmatically 
impose  our  opinion  upon  any  who  may  think  differently  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

Education  is  the  instruction  of  the  intellect  in  the  laws  of  nature  (under 
which  name  I  include  not  merely  things  and  their  forces,  but  men  and 
their  ways)  and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and  of  the  will  into  an 
earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  harmony  with  those  laws. — Huxley, 


THE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN  OF  THE  18TH  OF 
AUGUST,  1868. 

Bv  Prof.  Gusta>xs  Fischebl 

THE  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  will  have  happened  when  these 
remarks  have  come  to  the  hand  of  the  reader,  will  be  the  most 
remarkable  and  important  of  all  the  eclipses  that  have  ever  occurred. 

Total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  for  a  given  locality  on  the  earth,  are  of  a 
veiy  pare  occurrence.  Thus,  in  London,  not  a  single  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  happened  between  1140  and  1715  ;  that  is,  in  a  space  of  575 
years.  In  Paris  only  one  eclipse  occurred  in  the  whole  of  the  i8th 
century,  while  during  the  19th  centuiy  not  one  has  happened  or  will 
happen  in  that  locality. 

Total  eclipses  of  the  sun  can  last  no  longer  than  7  minutes  and  58 
seconds.  This  greatest  possible  duration  happens  only  when  the  centres 
of  sun,  moon,  and  earth  lie  exactly  in  a  straight  line,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  sun  is  at  his  greatest  distance  (apogee)  and  the  moon  at  her  least 
distance  (perigee)  from  the  earth  ;  and  even  then  the  duration  of  7 
minutes  aiid  58  seconds  obtains  only  on  the  equator.  A  coincidence 
of  these  conditions  has  not  happened  since  the  creation  of  man.  The 
total  eclipse  of  the  i8th  of  August  will  have  a  duration  of  6  minutes  and 
50  seconds,  owing  to  the  feet  that  the  zone  which  will  be  eclipsed  is  near 
the  equator,  while  the  moon  will  be  in  her  perigee  about  6  hours  before 
the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  and  the  sun  in  apogee  during  the  month 
of  July,  and  consequently  very  nearly  so  in  the  middle  of  August  An 
equally  fevorable  position  has  not  happened  for  a  thousand  years.  The 
fact  that  the  present  eclipse  will  happen  about  the  equator  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  because  for  this  reason  the  eclipsed  locality  will 
extend  as  far  as  it  possibly  can,  and  will  consequently  offer  the  greatest 
choice  among  places  of  observation  at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  each  other,  so  that  unfavorable  weather  is  certainly  not  likely  to 
prevent  observation  at  all  the  selected  places.  The  array  of  astronomi- 
cal talent  which  has  been  sent  to  observe  this  eclipse,  and  the  means  and 
apparatus  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  observers,  is  altogether  unpre- 
cedented. The  results  for  astronomical  science  will  be  incalculable, 
and  we  desire  by  our  present  remarks  to  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate 
at  least  the  most  important  of  these  results. 

At  sunrise  the  eclipse  will  be  observed  first  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Aden,  whither  the  Pope  has  sent  the  Jesuit  priest,  Father  Secchi,  equally 
celebrated  as  an  astronomer  and  photographer.  To  the  same  place  are 
sent  the  members  of  the  photographic-astronomic  expedition  of  the 
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North-German  Confederation,  consisting  of  Vogel,  Zenker,  Fritsch,  and 
Thiele,  and  the  members  of  the  Austrian  expedition,  the  former  of 
whom  will  attend  especially  to  the  photographical  part  Celebrated 
chemists  will  participate  in  the  analj'sis  of  the  spectrum.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  the  eclipse  will  be  observed  at  many  places  in  the  East  Indies 
by  English,  French,  and  German  astronomers,  and  especially  on  the 
plateau  of  Delhan,  near  the  centre  of  the  eclipse,  where  the  most  com- 
plete preparations  have  been  made.  This  locality  will  see  the  represent- 
atives of  nearly  all  the  great  observatories  of  the  globe.  In  Borneo  and 
Celebes  Danish,  English,  and  Swedish  astronomers  will  observe.  The 
eastern  limit  of  the  eclipsed  region  is  New  Guinea,  north  of  New  Hol- 
land, where  the  eclipse  will  be  observed  in  the  evening  by  English  and 
French  astronomers. 

The  observations  which  are  made  in  eclipses  of  the  sun  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds  :  first,  those  which  refer  to  the  time  of  the 
motions  of  earth  and  moon ;  and,  second,  those  which  refer  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  sunlight.  In  regard  to  the  former,  we  remark  here,  that  every 
eclipse  of  the  sun  will  serve  for  a  correction  of  the  elements  of  the  orbits. 
The  time  when  the  moon  enters  the  disk  of  the  sun,  the  duration  of  the 
eclipse,  and  the  time  when  the  last  trace  of  the  moon  leaves  the  edge  of 
the  sun,  have  been  calculated  beforehand  with  the  utmost  minuteness, 
even  for  the  twentieth  part  of  a  second,  thanks  to  the  accurate  knowledge 
which  our  astronomers  have  of  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
infinitely  more  complicated  motion  of  the  moon.  Now,  if  the  men- 
tioned phenomena  happen  exactly  at  the  time  calculated,  they  evidently 
confirm  the  correctness  of  the  calculations,  and  of  the  supposed  motions 
and  distances  of  these  heavenly  bodies.  But  if  there  is  a  discrepancy 
even  of  the  twentieth  part  of  a  second,  the  previous  calculations  must  be 
corrected,  and  thus  every  new  observation  will  furnish  either  a  new 
proof  of  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  astronomical  calculations,  or 
lead  to  corrections  which  finally  must  approximate  this  part  of  astrono- 
mical knowledge  to  a  state  of  absolute  perfection. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  observations,  which  will  be 
made  in  this  eclipse,  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  sunlight.  There  is  a  very 
widely-spread  opinion  that  in  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  a  total  darkness 
prevails,  and  that  the  stars  become  visible.  This  opinion,  though  re- 
peated by  our  astronomical  handbooks,  is  entirely  erroneous.  Only  the 
very  brightest  stars  become  visible.  Thus,  in  the  total  eclipse  of  July 
18,  i860,  the  four  planets.  Mercury,  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  were 
seen  near  the  sun  with  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  total  eclipse  of  July  28, 
1 85 1,  in  Dantzic,  Mercury,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Procyon,  Regulus,  and  Spica 
were  visible;  but  it  was  in  vain. that  Galle  tried  to  find  Castor  and 
Follux.     The  fact  that  during  a  total  eclipse  there  is  only  a  twilight,  but 
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by  no  means  darkness,  is  easily  explained,  when  we  consider  that  the 
atmosphere  in  places  next  to  the  total  eclipse  will  reflect  the  sunlight  in 
all  directions,  and  that  by  this  reflected  light  those  parts  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  lie  within  the  total  eclipse  are  illuminated,  though  feebly. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  present  eclipse  the  amount  of  reflected 
light,  present  in  eveiy  part  of  the  eclipsed  zone,  will  be  accurately  and 
most  minutely  measured,  to  judge  from  the  high  perfection  of  the  f^io- 
tometric  instruments  which  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  observing 
astronomers. 

But  there  is  another  phenomenon  which,  in  the  moment  of  the  total 
eclipse,  is  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  observers,  so  glorious  and  wonder- 
ful that  no  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it.  This  is  the 
Corona,  which  suddenly  appears  in  the  moment  when  the  last  ray  of  the 
sun  disappears  behind  the  deep  black  cover  of  the  moon :  a  shining 
wreath  of  beams,  surrounding  the  totally  eclipsed  sun  to  a  distance  of 
about  one-third  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  and  so  bright 
at  its  inner  edge  that  we  may  doubt  whether  really  the  whole  sun  is 
obscured,  and  then  fading  away  imperceptibly  in  the  vast  space  of 
heaven.  The  Corona  does  not  always  present  the  same  appearance  ;  it 
is  either  of  a  silvery-white  or  of  a  reddish  tinge,  according  to  the  state  of 
our  atmosphere,  and  sometimes  colored  rays  or  pencils  of  light  are  seen 
issuing  from  it.  The  halo  with  which  painters  surround  the  heads  of 
saints  gives  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  it  It  disappears  with  the  flrst  reap- 
pearing ray  of  the  sun,  as  if  by  magic. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ?  It  must  be  either  in  the 
sun  or  in  the  moon.  The  moon  could  produce  it  only  if  she  had  an 
atmosphere  capable  of  refracting  the  ra}'s  of  the  sun.  But  since  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  moon  is  without  an  atmosphere,  it  follows  that  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  must  be  found  in  the  sun  himself. 

The  following  theory  was  adopted  by  the  best  astronomers  before  the 
discovery  of  the  spectrum  analysis  : 

If  we  observe  the  sun  through  a  good  telescope,  we  see  black  spots  on 
its  surface,  irregularly  formed,  and  surrounded  with  a  penumbra,  that 
is,  an  inner  ring,  which  is  less  dark,  and  of  an  ashy-gray  color.  These 
spots  often  combine  into  a  single,  larger  spot,  or  separate  into  different 
smaller  ones,  passing  over  the  disk  from  east  to  west  in  periods  of  nearly 
two  weeks.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  and  after  him  most  astronomers,  believed 
these  spots  to  be  openings  in  a  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  which 
alone  is  the  cause  of  the  sunlight,  and  that  the  sun,  whose  body  those 
very  openings  allow  us  to  see,  is  dark ;  that  this  luminous  atmosphere 
(photosphere)  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  sun  by  an  inner  atmo- 
sphere, tending  to  intercept  or  to  soflen  the  heat  and  light  of  the  photo- 
sphere, and  that  the  penumbra  is  produced  by  this  inner  atmosphere. 
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But  there  are  several  important  objections  against  this  theory.  Thus 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  spots,  although  moving  around  the  surface 
of  the  sun,  nevertheless  retain  their  shapes  often  for  a  long  time.  But 
by  Sporer's  investigations  it  has  been  proved  that  the  surface  of  the  sun 
is  perpetually  agitated  by  the  most  violent  and  tremendous  storms,  moving 
near  the  equator  in  a  westerly,  in  higher  latitudes  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion. But  how  can  the  spots,  if  mere  interruptions  of  a  gaseous  atmo- 
sphere, retain  their  shape,  when  this  atmosphere  itself  is  driven  over 
many  thousands  of  miles  in  the  most  violent  convulsion?  Again, 
several  astronomers  have  observed  that  both  the  spots  and  their  penum- 
bras are  traversed  by  streaks  and  veins  of  sunlighL  W.  Carrington, 
in  Redhill,  saw  on  the  ist  September,  1859,  an  intense  white  light, 
brighter  than  that  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,'  suddenly  emerging  from 
the  centre  of  a  large  spot  The  phenomenon  lasted  five  minutes,  and 
after  its  disappearance  the  spot  remained  unchanged.  The  same  astro- 
nomer inspected  some  days  later  the  photographic  magnetic  records  in 
Kew,  in  respect  to  declination,  inclination,  and  intensity,  and  found  in 
each  of  these  the  traces  of  a  vast  disturbance  which  had  occurred  exactly 
at  the  time  of  the  phenomenon  described  above.  In  1862  the  astrono- 
mer Nasmyth  stated  that  he  had  observed  in  the  penumbra  of  the  solar 
spots  things  looking  like  willow-leaves,  which  placed  themselves  over 
each  other,  like  bridges  over  bridges.  In  1863  other  astronomers  ob- 
served the  willow-leaves  of  Nasmyth,  and  ventured  to  assert— especially 
Sir  John  Herschel — ^that  they  might  be  living  beings  developing  light 
and  electricity.  Even  the  earth  was  affected  by  this  phenomenon  ;  for 
at  all  observatories  magnetic  storms  were  observed,  all  telegraph  wires 
were  overloaded,  and  an  aurora  borealis  trembled  on  the  sky. 

It  is  evident  that  the  hypothesis  which  we  have  stated  in  regard  to  the 
solar  spots  is  unable  to  explain  any  of  these  phenomena.  Much  less 
can  the  appearance  of  the  Corona  be  explained  by  it  In  order  to 
account  for  the  Corona  astronomers  have  resorted  to  a  new  hypothesis, 
the  existence  of  a  third  atmosphere  around  the  sun — a  cloudy  sphere. 
This  sphere,  they  say,  is  invisible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  brighter  photosphere ;  but  during  a  total  eclipse  it  will 
appear  as  Corona,  either  with  its  own  light  or  by  reflecting  the  rays  of 
the  photosphere. 

But  the  Corona  is  not  the  only,  not  even  the  most  remarkable  pheno- 
menon of  a  solar  eclipse.  For  at  the  moment  when  the  last  ray  of  light 
has  vanished,  we  suddenly  behold  on  the  edge  of  the  dark  moon  strange 
conglomerations  of  a  pale  reddish  lustre,  which  some  observers  have 
compared  to  glaciers,  illuminated  by  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  others  to 
reddish  mountain  peaks,  others  to  immovable  flames.  These  protuber- 
ances— ^so  they  are  called — ^are  not  always  connected  with  the  edge  of 
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the  moon  or  of  the  sun,  but  often  are  separated  from  it  by  a  consider- 
able distance  (up  to  2\  minutes).  Some,  when  the  moon  is  about  to 
glide  over  them,  suddenly  change  their  colors,  or  seem  to  grow  in  height, 
and  then  new  protuberances  will  make  their  appearance.  These  pro- 
tuberances have  especially  been  seen  near  those  places  on  the  edge, 
where  solar  spots  had  been  perceived  before  the  obscuration. 

These  protuberances  were  several  times  observed  during  the  last  cen- 
tur)',  first  in  1733  by  Bassemius  in  Gothenburg.  But  they  did  not 
engage  the  attention  which  they  deserve  till  Schumacher  made  his  ad- 
mirable observations  in  Vienna,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1842  :  since  that 
time  they  have  been  observed  by  all  astronomers  with  the  most  minute 
care  during  all  total  eclipses — in  1850  in  Honolulu,  1851  in  Sweden 
and  Prussia,  1858  in  Peru  and  Brazil,  i860  in  Spain.  It  is  for  the  sake 
of  getting  photographic  likenesses  of  the  protuberances  and  the  Corona 
that  the  host  of  astronomers,  who  have  resorted  to  the  scene  of  the 
present  eclipse,  have  provided  themselves  with  photographic  instruments, 
which,  by  the  skill  of  Warren  De  la  Rue  and  Secchi,  produced  surprising 
results  at  the  occasion  of  the  last  eclipse. 

Some  astronomers  think  that  the  protuberances  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  outer  or  cloudy  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  as  the  terrestrial  clouds  do 
to  our  atmosphere.  Others  consider  them  as  volcanic  masses,  formed 
in  or  below  the  photosphere,  which  have  penetrated  through  the  open- 
ings that  appear  as  solar  spots,  and  perhaps  have  caused  these  openings. 
Others  suppose  them  to  be  optical  phenomena  produced  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  Some  have  even  considered  them  as  real  mountains, 
which,  however,  according  to  their  apparent  size,  would  have  a  height 
of  about  200  miles,  if  they  were  on  the  moon,  and  of  about  60,000  miles 
if-on  the  sun. 

All  these  problems  have  entered  a  new  phase  since  Bunsen  and  Kirch- 
hoff,  ten  years  ago,  discovered  the  analysis  of  the  spectrum.  We  will 
endeavor  to  give  to  the  reader  a  brief  outline  of  this  splendid  discover)^, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  this  century,  and  especially  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Newton  discovered  that  if  a  beam  of  solar  light  be  admitted  to  a  dark 
room*  through  a  small  aperture  and  intercepted  by  a  triangular  glass^ 
prism,  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  be  dispersed  into  an  oblong,  colored  figure, 
which — especially  when  observed  through  a  telescope — looks  like  a 
piece  cut  from  a  rainbow,  with  the  known  succession  of  the  seven  colors, 
viz.,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  This  figure  is 
called  the  prismatic  solar  spectrum.  The  spectra  of  the  planets,  but 
not  those  of  the  fixed  stars,  show  exactly  the  same  succession  of  colors. 
In  the  year  18 14  Frauenhofer  found  that  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum 
are  not  exactly  contiguous,  but  separated  by  a  number  of  black  parallel 
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lines,  which  are  vertical  to  the  length  of  the  spectrum.  These  lines» 
whose  number  is  now  known  to  be  nearly  2000,  always  appear  exactly  at 
the  same  places  of  the  spectrum,  however  much  the  angle  of  the  prism 
may  be  altered,  so  that  we  may  consider  them  as  the  regular  borders  of 
the  several  groups  and  shades  of  colors. 

Scientists  were  in  the  dark  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  these 
lines  until  recent  peculiar  discoveries  shed  an  unexpected  light  on  the 
subject  These  discoveries  were  made  by  comparing  spectra  not  having 
their  origin  in  the  sunlight  Thus  it  was  found  that  in  the  spectrum  of 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  the  colors  appear  much  darkened, 
with  a  very  bright  yellow  line  at  the  place  where  the  red  color  changes 
into  orange.  This  yellow  line  is  a  characteristic  proof  of  the  presence 
of  sodium  in  any  body  in  a  state  of  combustion.  Electric  light  does  not 
show  any  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  at  all.  But  if  a  flame  of  alcohol, 
the  wick  being  saturated  with  sodium,  is  interposed  between  the  prism 
and  the  electric  light,  a  dark  line  will  appear  in  the  place  of  the  bright 
yellow  line.  Now,  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoif  discovered  that  the  mentioned 
dark  line  exactly  coincides  with  one  of  the  lines  of  Frauenhofer  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  that  the  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  in  innumer- 
able other  cases.  To  each  chemical  element,  treated  in  this  way,  cor- 
responds a  dark  line  or  a  series  of  dark  lines ;  and  if  several  elements 
are  combined,  the  corresponding  dark  lines  appear  separated  without 
the  slightest  confusion. 

By  this  discovery  an  entirely  new  way  of  chemical  analysis  was  found. 
By  means  of  the  spectrum  may  be  recognized  the  presence  of  the  very 
minutest  particles  of  elements  in  terrestrial  bodies,  particles  so  mi- 
nute, that  by  no  other  method  can  even  a  remote  approximation  to 
this  delicacy  be  obtained.  Thus,  the  spectrum  analysis  has  disclosed 
the  presence  of  one  triUionth  of  a  pound  of  sodium  by  means  of  the  char- 
acteristic yellow  line  in  the  spectrum.  We  may  imagine  how  enormous 
will  be  the  result  of  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoffs  discovery  in  chemical 
science.  But  it  is  hardly  of  less  importance  in  astronomy.  For  the 
same  scholars  also  made  the  discovery  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  spectra  of  solid  and  liquid  and  those  of  gaseous  bodies. 
Solid  or  liquid  bodies  brought  to  a  state  of  white-heat  produce  a  continu- 
ous spectrum,  in  which  all  the  colors  are  contained  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  dark  lines.  But  gaseous  bodies  produce  bright  lines  inter- 
rupted by  dark  intervals.  Now,  when  the  flame  of  a  gaseous  body  is 
interposed  between  the  prism  and  a  white-hot  solid  or  liquid  body,  the 
spectrum'  of  the  latter  at  once  receives  the  dark  lines  of  Frauenhofer 
exactly  at  the  places  where  the  spectrum  of  the  gaseous  body  has 
shown  the  bright  lines,  while  the  dark  intervals  of  the  latter  coincide 
with  ihe  colors  of  the  spectrum. 
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The  inferences  which  may  be  made  from  these  facts  are  palpable. 
For  it  evidently  follows  that  the  sun  must  be  a  white-hot  solid  or  liquid 
body,  surrounded  by  a  gaseous  atmosphere,  in  which  a  number  of  ele- 
ments, some  of  which  are  also  found  on  our  eaith,  are  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion. The  body  of  the  sun  without  this  atmosphere  would  produce 
a  spectrum  without  black  lines.  But  since  we  see  in  the  solar  spectnixn 
a  number  of  black  lines  corresponding  to  the  spectra  of  certain  terres- 
trial bodies,  as  iron,  chromium,  nickel,  zinc,  etc.,  it  follows  that  these 
bodies  must  be  present  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  sun,  and  must  be  in  a  state 
of  combustion  in  his  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  some  terrestrial 
elements,  as  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  etc.,  cannot  be'  present  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun,  since  the  lines,  formed  by  their  spectra,  are  not  found 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  Many  experiments  have  also  been  made, 
consisting  in  the  artificial  production  of  new  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  in  the  spectrum  oilUhium  a  peculiar  red  line. 
If  we  interpose  a  lithium-flame  between  a  sunbeam  and  a  prism,  a  dark 
line  will  appear  on  the  same  place,  where  before  the  red  lithium-line  was 
found,  and  which  did  not  exist  before  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  We 
infer  from  this  that  lithium  is  not  contained  in  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

We  may  now  explain  the  solar  spots,  the  protuberances  and  the 
Corona.  The  solar  spots  are  most  probably  identical  with  the  protuber- 
ances, and  both  are  nothing  but  clouds,  swimming  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sun,  similar  to  our  clouds,  which  so  often  appear  on  the  distant 
horizon  as  fantastic  formations,  like  the  protuberances.  The  Corona  is 
nothing  but  this  very  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  of  which,  under  ordinaiy 
circumstances,  we  cannot  see  anything,  since  its  light  is  too  weak  to 
be  perceived  next  to  the  intense  light  of  the  sun. 

Thus  the  great  importance  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  the  18th  of  August 
may  easily  be  estimated.  For  since  its  duration  is  longer  by  several 
minutes  than  that  of  most  others,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  accurate 
spectrum  of  the  Corona  may  be  obtained ;  and  that  in  it  may  be  ob- 
served the  bright  lines  which  are  produced  by  the  burning  gases  of  its 
elements.  These  results  will  be  secured  provided  the  spectrum  so  ob- 
tained is  bright  enough  to  show  its  different  lines  with  accuracy,  which, 
though  a  probability,  is  by  no  means  a  certainty. 

Perhaps  some  light  may  also  be  shed  on  the  problem  of  the  so-called 
invisible  colors  of  the  spectrum.  For,  once  knowing  that  the  solar 
spectrum  is  composed  of  two  elements,  which  it  has  hitherto  been  pos- 
sible to  observe  only  in  their  combination,  we  cannot  tell  what  results 
may  be  in  store  for  i|s,  if  we  are  once  permitted  to  contemplate  the  one 
of  these  elements  separated  from  the  other. 

We  have  spoken  here  only  of  the  importance  of  the  spectrum  anal- 
ysis in  regard  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sun.     But  we 
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may  remark  that  the  spectram  analysis  is  just  beginning  to  enlarge 
our  knowledge  of  the  other  stars  in  an  entirely  unexpected  manner. 
Thus,  we  know  that  in  nearly  all  stars  several  of  the  elements  of  the 
sun  must  be  present,  as,  for  instance,  iron,  sodium,  magnesium,  hydro- 
gen. But  there  appears  also  a  difference.  Thus,  in  the  brightest  star 
of  Orion  no  hydrogen  exists,  while  in  Aldebaran  the  presence  of  quick- 
silver is  certain,  which  is  wanting  on  the  sun.  In  the  spectrum  of  Sirius, 
lines  have  been  found  which  cannot  be  produced  by  any  known  ter- 
restrial body.  We  know,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  most  recent  discov- 
eries, that  the  planetary  nebulae  cannot  be  clusters  of  stars,  as  Sir  John 
Herschel  thought  to  have  proved  by  Rosse's  large  reflecting  telescope, 
but  immense  masses  of  gas  without  a  nucleus ;  for  their  spectra  do 
not  show  dark  lines  on  a  bright  ground,  but  bright  lines  with  dark 
intervals. 

What  a  progress  of  science  I  How  long  ago  is  it  that  we  learned  to 
measure  the  heavenly  bodies  ?  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  we 
known  how  to  find  their  distances,  and  not  much  longer  that  we  have 
known  how  to  weigh  them,  as  though  we  could  place  them  in  a  scale. 
Now  we  discover  the  matter  of  which  they  are  made,  the  metals  which 
lie  on  their  surface.  We  decompose  them,  as  if  we  held  them  in  our 
hands — had  placed  particles  of  them  in  the  alembics  of  our  laboratories. 
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AS  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  science  in  schools  is  being  discussed 
in  these  columns,  it  may  perhaps  conduce  to  the  settlement  of  the 
question  if  I  offer  a  few  suggestions  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  consider  the  position  of  those  who 
think  that  science  should  be  made  the  basis  of  education.  It  is  possible 
that  the  training  of  the  future  may  take  this  form,  which  is  so  ably  advo- 
cated by  ^Ir.  Herbert  Spencer;  the  attempt  which  is  being  made  in 
France  to  create  an  enseignemeni  secondaire  specialy  of  which  the  backbone 
is  mathematics,  and  in  which  science  takes  precedence  of  literature,  may 
offer  a  lesson  or  a  warning  to  coming  generations.  But  in  our  time  the 
supremacy  of  literature  is  not  likely  to  be  overthrown,  partly  because  it 
is  probably  the  best  training  for  the  majority,  partly  because  it  has  in  its 
favor  the  prescriptions  of  many  years,  but  chiefly  because  adequate 
teachers  of  science  cannot  be  found.  The  new  scheme  of  education  in 
France,  to  which  I  have  above  referred,  cannot  be  put  into  action  until 
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the  Normal  Schools  of  Cluny  and  Mont  Masan  have  sent  forth  se\*eTaI 
generations  of  professors.  The  problem  which  we  have  to  solve  is,  after 
admitting  that  science  is  ancillary  and  subordinate  to  literatare  in  edu- 
cation— to  decide  what  science  is  to  be  taught  and  what  me^ns  are  to  be 
used  in  teaching  it 

There  is  at  present  great  want  of  a  recognized  programme  of  scientific 
study.  In  founding  scholarships  for  natural  science  there  appears  to  be 
a  great  difficulty  in  arranging  the  limits  and  scope  of  the  examination. 
The  witnesses  eicamined  on  this  subject  before  the  Public  Schools  Com- 
mission do  not  agree  ;  each  one  asserts  that  his  own  subject  is  admir- 
ably fitted  to  be  an  educational  instrument,  but  he  does  not  attempt  to 
deflne  the  place  it  should  hold  in  a  general  scientific  education,  or  the 
relations  which  it  bears  to  its  competitors.  The  only  subject  which 
several  scientific  men  agree  in  recommending  is  applied  mathematics. 
They  urge  the  study  of  mechanics  and  hydrostatics  at  schools.  There  is 
scarcely  a  school  in  England  where  mathematics  are  not  tapght  to  every 
scholar,  and  there  are,  I  should  imagine,  few  minds  which  are  incapable 
of  apprehending  mathematical  reasoning.  At  Eton  it  is  frequently  found 
that  the  best  classics  are  also  the  best  mathematicians.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  applied  mathematics  should  be  more  difficult  of  apprehension 
than  the  pure  science,  and  it  would  seem  advisable  to  introduce  the 
teaching  of  statics,  dynamics,  and  hydrostatics  into  all  schools,  treating 
the  subjects  both  mathematically  and  experimentally,  so  that  they  may 
form  a  link  between  the  two  branches  of  science  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  these  subjects  should  not  be  obligatory  upon  all  the  scholars. 

After  this  we  leave  our  certain  ground,  and  are  obliged  to  feel  our 
way  with  greater  caution.  Various  authorities  have  recommended  the 
teaching  at  schools  of  botany,  geology,  physiology,  natural  history, 
physics  (1.  ^.,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  etc.),  and  chemistry.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  science  in  the  whole  mass  is  to  be  subordinate  to  litera- 
ture, and  if  pure  and  applied  mathematics  are  to  be  taught  compul- 
sorily  to  all,  that  the  whole  range  of  these  subjects  cannot  be  made  part 
of  the  regular  school-course,  unless  they  are  to  be  taught  with  an  unreal 
and  delusive  shallowness.  We  must  make  a  selection,  and  the  only 
safe  principle  appears  to  be,  that  each  of  these  studies  is  suited  to  a  dif- 
ferent mind,  and  that  Nature  herself  indicates  which  is  the  most  proper 
to  be  taught  to  each  individual. 

We  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  of  the  process  of  gro\»-lh  in  the 
human  mind.  But  by  careful  watching  we  seem  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  faculties  of  each  mind  are  evolved  in  an  order  peculiar  to 
that  individual.  There  is  nothing  more  capricious  or  inexplicable  than 
the  steps  by  which  the  full  manly  growth  is  arrived  at  from  the  size  of 
childhood.     If  you  take  twenty  boys  at  eleven  years  old,  with  some 
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knowledge  of  their  parentage,  you  may  predict  what  development  they 
will  have  reached  at  twenty-five.  But  you  cannot  indicate  the  steps  by 
which  this  development  is  to  be  attained,  or  the  age  at  which  the  most 
critical  change  will  occur.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  mind. 
Experience  of  boys'  minds  tends  to  show  me  that  they  are  not  generally 
indolent  or  inactive  ;  that  if  they  are  surrounded  by  healthy  conditions, 
they  are  really  desirous  of  growth  and  nourishment.  The  chief  difficulty 
of  the  teacher  is  to  discover  the  precise  food  which  is  required  at  a  given 
time.  If  this  is  offered,  it  is  received  and  assimilated  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  rapidity.  The  most  perfect  possible  education  would  be  given 
by  supplying  at  the  right  moment  the  intellectual  food  for  which  the 
healthy  mind  \vas  craving.  The  most  astonishing  results  in  education 
have  been  produced  where  very  able  men  have  given  their  whole 
thoughts  to  the  education  of  very  able  boys.  This  is  impossible  at  a 
public  school ;  there  must  be  a  fixed  curriculum  of  some  kind,  and 
this  we  have  decided  is  to  be  literature  and  mathematics.  But  the  va- 
rious branches  of  science  I  have  above  enumerated  are  admirably  suited 
to  be  applied  as  alteratives  to  the  jaded  mind,  and  to  excite  the  appetite 
for  knowledge  which  may  have  been  dulled  by  application  to  the  regu- 
lar studies. 

Sciences  which  possess  a  complex  terminology  are  often  acquired  with 
ease  by  very  young  children.  A  boy  whose  tastes  lie  in  that  direction, 
will  learn  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  flowers  and  insects  before  he 
is  ten  years  old ;  and  in  cases  where  this  appetite  for  accumulating 
names  is  not  directed  to  a  useful  subject  it  has  recourse  to  heraldry  or 
stamp-collecting,  or  some  similar  pursuit  The  existence  of  this  power 
in  childhood  may  not  indicate  any  faculty  of  grasping  scientific  truth 
in  the  mature  man,  but  it  stores  the  mind  with  facts  which  would  be 
learned  &r  more  laboriously  at  an  advanced  age.  It  frequently  happens 
that  a  dull,  sluggish  scholar  has  his  mind  assailable  by  some  particular 
branch  of  science.  I  may  mention  some  cases  of  this  which  have  come 
under  my  notice.  It  would  be  well  if  schoolmasters  could  adopt  the 
plan  of  describing  their  cases  of  education  as  methodically  and  accu- 
rately as  a  doctor  describes  his  cure.  In  this  way  a  mass  of  information 
might  be  collected  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  a 
true  theory  of  education. 

A.,  aged  14,  stupid  in  classics  and  mathematics,  fond  of  chemistry 
experiments  and  of  mechanical  contrivances.  Attended  a  course  of  lec- 
tures with  *'Roscoe"  as  a  text-book;  answered  questions  on  the  first 
twelve  chapters  of  "Roscoe;''  read  "  Hofmann's  Chemistry"  with  a 
competent  teacher ;  begged  to  be  allowed  a  chemical  tutor  in  the  holi- 
days, and  worked  with  him  through  ''Conington's  Analysis;"  if  he 
works  well,  will  be  fit  for  a  foreign  university  in  a  year's  time ;  his  gen- 
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eral  intelligence  has  wonderfully  brightened,  and  his  love  of  work  in- 
creased. 

B.,  aged  14,  clever  in  classics,  fair  in  mathematics,  generally  culti- 
vated in  language  and  history.  Studies  chemistry  in  '*  Roscoe"  and 
'*  Hofmann  ;"  gives  most  of  his  time  to  geology  in  "  Lyell"  and 
**Juke,"  which  he  knows  thoroughly;  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
geology  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  spends  his  leisure  time  in 
arranging  fossils  ;  read  "  Darwin's  Cruise  of  the  Beagle"  twice,  and  the 
•*  Origin  of  Species"  with  avidity  and  intelligence. 

C,  aged  13,  very  fair  in  classics  and  mathematics  ;  has  read  a  great 
number  of  books  on  entomology,  which  is  his  special  study ;  knows 
•*  Kirby  and  Spence"  almost  by  heart 

D.,  aged  16,  very  dull  in  the  regular  work  ;  has  written  a  good  and 
exhaustive  book  on  the  birds  of  two  English  counties  ;  is  devoted  to 
ornithology. 

These  cases  are  drawn  from  a  small  area,  and  are  perfectly  well  known 
to  me.  In  each  case  the  study  of  their  particular  science  has  made 
them  more  generally  bright  and  intelligent,  but  they  do  not  show  any 
desire  to  learn  the  sciences  which  lie  outside  the  circle  to  which  they 
have  devoted  themselves. 

Now,  science  may  be  taught  in  three  ways — ist,  as  a  collection  of 
facts  useful  to  be  known  ;  2d,  as  a  training  of  the  observing  and  rea- 
soning powers  ;  and  3d,  as  a  means  of  educating  those  who  are  destined 
to  be  workers  in  that  particular  field.  The  first  of  these  is  not  to  be 
despised.  A  knowledge  of  leading  physical  facts  should  be  a  part  of 
all  education  ;  it  may  help  to  guard  against  misconceptions  where  it  does 
not  give  actual  knowledge.  It  is  best  imparted  by  lectures  ;  and  I  should 
believe  that  one  or  two  lectures  given  by  the  very  best  informed  men  in 
the  several  subjects,  would  be  more  effectual  than  many  lectures  given 
by  men  of  inferior  brilliancy.  A  system  of  itinerant  lectures  to  great 
schools  by  great  men  would  be  a  powerful  educational  engine.  Besides, 
it  is  only  by  these  lectures  that  the  special  aptitude  can  be  discovered  or 
called  into  existence.  The  sight  and  voice  of  great  discoverers  may  fer- 
tilize latent  germs  of  kindred  genius. 

The  second  aspect  of  scientific  study  has  been  dwelt  upon  with  force 
and  eloquence  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  several  occasions.  He  has  shown 
how  the  study  of  science  may  train  the  mind  in  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  end  of  all  teaching — accuracy  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  expression. 
But  nearly  all  sciejices  will  do  this  equally  as  well,  and  many  branches 
of  a  literal  and  mathematical  training  will  do  it  also  ;  and  no  branch  of 
science  is  likely  to  do  it  effectually  unless  the  interest  and  attention  of 
the  learner  be  first  excited.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  is 
at  present  a  characteristic  of  science,  but  it  should  also  be  a  character- 
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istic  of  theology  and  morals,  philology  and  history.  Teaching  has,  by 
the  indolence  and  bigotry  of  mankind,  degenerated  in  many  cases  into 
the  mere  enouncing  of  ready-made  conclusions,  which  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted without  question  by  the  hearer.  Science  still  dwells  upon  the 
heights,  and  breathes  the  pure  air  of  divine  philosophy.  But  is  there 
no  trace  of  such  attachment  to  ascertained  truths  in  the  history  of  science 
itself  ?  Were  not  the  discoveries  of  Fresnel  suppressed  by  older  savants, 
who  feared  their  revolutionary  character  ?  and  does  not  M.  Duruy  sus- 
pend the  professor  of  physiology  whose  conscience  leads  him  to  the  con- 
clusions of  materialism  ?  The  introduction  of  science  into  schools  may 
serve  to  emancipate  our  existing  teaching  of  other  subjects  ;  but  it  may 
also  find  that  it  has  entered  into  the  house  of  bondage,  and  in  any  case 
it  is  not  the  only  study  which  is  fitted  to  brace  and  exercise  the  mind  for 
the  search  after  pure  and  simple  truth.  The  calculus  of  reasoning  which 
science  imparts  is  analogous  to  that  of  mathematics,  philology,  logic,  or 
metaphysics.  But  I  question  myself  if  it  is  not  a  coarser  and  less  pow- 
erful engine  of  thought  than  that  by  which  a  sheet  of  Thucydides  is 
translated,  or  a  passage  of  the  Choephone  restored.  The  third  end  of 
scientific  teaching  is  all-important.  It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the 
country  that  no  special  talent  should  be  lost  to  it.  Our  little  army  of 
explorers,  in  all  branches  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  is  not  so*  large 
that  it  can  dispense  with  recruits,  while  the  adaptation  of  the  outward 
circumstances  of  existence  to  the  requirements  of  the  development  of 
the  inner  nature  is  the  only  means  of  assuring  a  harmonizing  and  happy 
life.  Every  boy  who  is  capable  of  receiving  an  education  by  means  of 
any  branch  of  physical  science,  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  do  so.  I  think  I  have  by  this  time  indicated  the  pre- 
cise action  which  I  would  advocate. 

1.  That  no  exact  study  of  science  should  be  compulsory  except  that 
which  is  closely  connected  with  mathematics. 

2.  That  lectures  should  be  given  on  all  branches  of  science  by  dis- 
tinguished men,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  useful  information  and  stimu- 
lating the  zeal  of  those  who  are  likely  to  devote  themselves  to  any  branch 
of  the  subject. 

3.  That  accurate  teaching  in  chemistry,  botany,  geology,  natural  his- 
tory, and  the  various  branches  of  physics  not  included  in  applied  math- 
ematics, should  be  provided  to  all  who  show  a  special  aptitude  and 
desire  for  the  study,  and  that  such  boys  should  be  excused  so  much 
of  the  school  curriculum  as  would  enable  them  to  study  the  subject 
with  profit  and  advantage. 

I  must  now  conclude  this  very  hasty  sketch  of  the  kind  of  science- 
teaching  which  I  think  should  be  provided  in  schools.  The  greatest 
danger  which  we  are  running  in  England  in  the  matter  of  education  is 
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of  adopting  a  too  extended  curriculum,  which  must  necessarily  be  shal- 
low. They  are  discovering  in  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  that 
they  have  made  this  mistake.  But  in  these  countries  every  thing  is 
regulated  by  a  ministerial  programme,  and  the  only  method  of  consult- 
ing special  aptitudes  is  by  introducing  a  system  of  bifurcation,  which 
answers  as  badly  abroad  as  it  does  in  England.  But  in  our  great  Eng- 
lish public-schools  the  freedom  from  control  among  the  boys,  and  the 
close  and  affectionate  relation  between  the  tutor  and  the  pupil,  gives 
scope  to  a  liberty  of  learning  and  a  liberty  of  teaching,  which  we  are 
told  is  the  informing  spirit  of  the  German  universities.  To  these  two 
great  principles  we  ought  to  cling.  The  advocates  of  new  studies  onlj 
succeed  in  proving  that  they  are  good  engines  of  education.  They  do 
not  convince  us  that  we  should  abandon  the  old  studies  or  force  the 
new  upon  all.  De  Tocqueville  left  us  a  warning  that  we  should  not  \i^ 
comt  polyieckniseSf  as  Frenchmen  are.  The  real  advance  in  education 
lies  in  the  reverent  and  loving  watching  of  each  human  soul,  the  guard- 
ing it  from  all  influences  which  may  confine  or  distort  its  growth,  and 
the  surrounding  it  with  all  the  food  it  asks  for  the  support  of  its  daily 
life,  that  by  the  gradual  progress  of  individual  development  it  may  ar- 
rive at  a  mature  character  which  will  find  the  world  in  which  it  lives  in 
accord  and  harmony  with  its  aims  and  aspirations.  If  this  training  were 
adopted  by  us,  a  public  school  would  present  a  rich  variety  of  character 
which  philosophers  think  that  our  modern  society  is  certain  soon  to  lose. 
And  in  obtaining  this  diversity,  science  has  to  play  a  veiy  important,  if 
not  the  chief  or  leading  part 


The  painter  who  takes  long  rambles  in  search  of  scenery  for  his  pic- 
tures, or  the  civil  engineer  who  rides  through  tracts  of  country,  observ- 
ing all  their  characteristics  with  reference  to  the  shortest  and  most 
profitable  route  for  a  railroad,  has  mind  and  body  simultaneously  exer- 
cised, and  is  consequently  ten  times  more  invigorated  than  a  man  who 
does  the  same  amount  of  riding  or  walking  under  the  direction  of  a 
physician,  with  no  other  object  than  a  vague  pursuit  of  health.  And 
he  who  studies  for  some  definite  use,  has  immensely  the  advantage  over 
him  who  pursues  the  same  study  merely  as  a  prescribed  accomplishment 
in  the  routine  of  education.  A  man  who  studies  mathematics  merely  as 
part  of  a  course  laid  out  for  him  by  tutors,  may  be  able  to  solve  difficult 
problems  as  readily  as  the  man  who  earnestly  applies  them  to  the  con- 
struction of  machines  ;  but  the  mental  vigor  acquired  in  the  latter  pro- 
cess will  be  tenfold  greater  than  in  the  former. — L.  Maria  Child. 
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Copyright. 


HEREAFTER  the  Monthly  will  be  copyrighted.  Our  motive  in 
doing  this  is  the  usual  one — ^namely,  self-protection.  While  it 
is  desirable  that  whatever  we  do  for  the  promotion  of  education  shall 
not  be  restricted  in  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
interests  of  education  are  not  likely  to  be  in  any  way  injured  by  our  re- 
fusing to  support,  or  to  help  to  support,  parasites  upon  the  cause.  So 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  protection  which  the  copyright  law  affords  us 
against  those  unscrupulous  persons  (we  cannot  call  them  editors)  who 
make  a  practice  of  stealing  our  matter  ;  and  against  others  only  a  little 
more  or  less  scrupulous,  in  that  they  pretend  to  give  credit  for  what 
they  copy,  but  are  careful  to  give  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  no  credit  at  all.  The  changes  which  these  latter  ring  upon  the  ficti- 
tious titles  ''Ed.  Mmihfy;'  ''The  Teacher^'  "The  New  Fork  Educa- 
iional,**  '*  The  N.  F.  Teacher"  and  so  on,  suflSce  to  show  the  spirit  in 
which  such  acknowledgments  are  made — especially  when  perhaps  three 
or  four  different  names  are  appended  to  as  many  different  articles  from 
the  same  number  of  the  Monthly,  and  reprinted  at  the  same  time. 

Another  class  of  unscrupulously  scrupulous  appropriators  are  they 
who,  unlike  the  foregoing,  are  not  afraid  to  print  the  true  title  of  the 
Monthly,  but  are  merely  unwilling  to  confess  the  extent  of  their  indebt- 
edness to  it.  These  copy  freely,  and  contrive  to  complete  their  extracts 
in  such  a  way  that  the  appended  "  Am.  Ed.  Monthly"  shall  stand  against 
some  comparatively  unimportant  part,  a  detached  paragraph  it  may  be, 
or  a  few  lines  used  as  a  tail-piece.  Our  digests  of  Educational  Intelli- 
gence afford  a  fine  field  for  this  sort  of  poaching.  Official  Reports,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  not  the  most  entertaining  reading  in  the  world.    At 
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any  rate,  we  have  thus  far  &iled  to  find  any  one  who  can  make  it  a  laboi 
of  love  to  glean  from  them  such  facts  and  statistics,  special  and  relative, 
as  are  likely  to  be  of  permanent  as  well  as  general  interest  Conse- 
quently the  work  falls  to  us  ;  and  while  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  results 
of  our  labor  so  highly  appreciated,  it  is  not  gratifying  to  see  them  stolen 
month  after  month — as  they  are  by  some  journals  that  we  could  name — 
or,  what  is  little  better,  taken  bodily,  and  a  tenth  part  ostentatiously  ac- 
credited to  a  figment  of  the  Monthly's  title. 

As  has  been  said  elsewhere,  our  editorial  brethren  are  welcome  to  any 
thing  and  every  thing  in  our  pages,  on  the  single  condition  that  the 
proper  credit  is  given  for  it  This  restriction  will  not  affect  in  the  least 
the  honorable  members  of  the  fraternity  ;  for  they  never  forget  the  claims 
of  justice  and  courtesy.  But  we  intend  that  it  shall  affect  those  para- 
sites of  the  press  whose  editorial  equipment  is  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a 
flexible  conscience. 


'  *  Teachers'  Peculi arit  ies.  " 

BETWEEN  a  mere  occupation  and  a  vocation  there  is  an  essential 
difference.  In  the  former,  a  person  is  kept  drudging  for  the  sake 
of  bread  and  butter.  In  the  latter,  he  busies  himself  not  only  for  a  live- 
lihood, but  also  for  love  of  the  work. 

Primarily  a  man's  tastes  determine  whether  or  not  an  employment 
is  to  him  a  vocation.  And  according  as  it  is  a  vocation  or  only  an 
occupation,  so  will  be  the  peculiarities  which  the  employment  will  stamp 
upon  him.  If  the  employment  be  a  vocation,  the  observer  will  be  sure 
to  find  in  the  worker  an  expression  and  demeanor  indicative  of  largeness, 
benevolence,  liberality,  and  the  spirit  of  general  as  well  as  special  in- 
quiry. We  know  a  grainer  whose  genius  makes  the  graining  of  wood 
his  vocation.  He  is  led  to  inquire  into  various  sciences,  because  the 
general  principles  of  his  art  link  it  with  all  sciences ;  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  own  intuitions,  learning,  and  experience  in  graining, 
he  is  ready  to  give  his  opinion  of  genius  in  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, poetry,  and  other  arts.  And  all  this  we  see  in  the  light  and  mod- 
esty and  good^will  and  force  of  his  expression.  Many  of  his  brethren 
of  the  paint-brush,  we  fear,  bear  a  very  different  expression. 
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The  same  holds  with  respect  to  all  employments,  teaching  among  the 
rest  One  of  the  proofs  to  our  mind  that  teaching  is  a  science — ^though 
in  general  a  science  amazingly  unstated — is  that  we  find  among  teachers 
some  whose  talk  is  like  the  grainer's,  and  whose  expression,  like  his, 
has  in  it  light  and  modesty  and  good-will  and  force.  Nine  out  of  ten 
such  are,  like  the  grainer,  working  scientifically.  The  tenth  is  drudging 
with  a  dissatisfied  look  among  his  brother  drudges,  who  are  teaching 
solely  for  their  bread  and  butter,  and  who  do  not  rise  in  the  profession 
above  the  level  of  a  mere  unscientific  employment  Like  the  grainer's 
drudging  brethren,  these  bear  peculiarities  which  their  drudgery  stamps 
upon  them.  Schoolmaster-ish  and  schoolma'am-ish  are  epithets  which 
readily  explain  them  to  the  popular  apprehension. 

A  teacher  of  this  sort  is  easily  recognized.  His  peculiarities  are  pro- 
nounced and  aggressive.  He  has  a  look  of  bustling  importance,  a 
patronizing  demeanor  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  the  victim,  who  per- 
ceives the  vacancy  of  the  patron.  He  is  fully  possessed  with  the  belief 
that  he  is  a  personage  of  vast  importance,  because  of  a  vague  idea  that 
on  teachers  as  a  class  rests  the  responsibility  of  shaping  the  rising  gen- 
eration. He  is  wiser  in  his  own  eyes  than  seven  men  who  can  render  a 
reason,  and  jealous  of  any  one  who  knows  more  than  he  does — a  pecu- 
liarity, it  is  true,  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing.  He  has  a 
disposition  to  order  folks  around  as  though  they  were  unruly  boys.  He 
has  a  dry,  harsh  tone  of  voice ;  a  lack  of  unction  in  reading,  conver- 
sation, and  set  discourse ;  an  appearance  and  demeanor  varying  from 
the  grotesque  imitation  of  a  boy  to  the  grotesque  imitation  of  a  philoso- 
pher. But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the  analysis.  These  peculiarities  are 
proverbial  as  teachers*  peculiarities.  But  they  mark  the  absence,  rather, 
of  the  true  teacher.  They  have  come  to  characterize  teachers  as  a  class, 
because  to  so  many  who  bear  this  name,  teaching  is  only  an  occupation. 
The  calling  sufiers  in  reputation  from  the  preponderating  influence 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  merely  a  make-shift,  a  stepping-stone  to  some- 
thing else,  a  temporary  employment  which  unfortunately  too  often  be- 
comes a  permanent  employment.  The  few  to  whom  teaching  is  a  voca- 
tion, and  who  are  striving  in  an  unorganized  way  to  raise  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  profession,  are  outnumbered  and  overborne  by  those  who, 
though  they  prate  of  the  dignity  of  the  work,  do  little  else  than  degrade 
the  workmen  in  the  public  estimation. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  summer  holidays,  with  their  attendant 
teachers'  conventions,  are  ended.  The  proceedings  of  the  latter 
naturally  constitute  the  staple  of  educational  -news  for  the  month.  But 
the  number  of  such  meetings  has  been  too  great  to  allow  of  special  re- 
ports here  of  all  of  them,  even  if  all  vrere  of  sufficient  general  interest 
to  make  such  reports  desirable.  Besides,  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
conventions  have  been  published  as  usual  in  the  local  pai)ers,  with  the 
usual  display  of  names  and  titles,  and  lavish  use  of  complimentaiy  ad- 
jectives ;  so  that  all  the  participants  are,  or  ought  to  be,  satisfied. 

No  meeting,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  or  heard,  has  differed  materially 
from  the  corresponding  meeting  of  last  year,  or  the  year  before,  or  the 
year  before  that,  or  of  any  year  since  the  teachers'  convention  was  in- 
vented. Each  meeting  has  afforded  many  teachers  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend their  acquaintance  among  their  fellow-laborers,  and  so  none  have 
been  in  vain.  Old  stagers  of  the  Eminent-Educator  sort  have  had  another 
opportunity,  or  series  of  opportunities,  for  trotting  out  their  hobbies,  and 
have  not  failed  to  give  them  their  much  enjoyed  annual  airing.  The 
flow  of  mutual  admiration  has  had,  like  the  Nile,  its  period  of  flood  ; 
and  many  men  have  returned  to  their  homes  happily  conscious  of  hav- 
ing done  the  handsome  thing  by  the  ** eminent"  and  "illustrious" 
and  **  scholarly"  speakers  who  preceded  them,  and  of  receiving  like 
favors  in  return — the  slimy  deposits  of  Nile  mud  being  not  more  unc- 
tuous or  more  impartially  distributed  than  the  deposit  of  compliment 
from  the  turbid  flow  of  discussion,  courteously  so  called.  A  great  many 
aspirants  to  educational  notoriety,  and  as  many  more  who  have  attained 
it,  have  had  their  say  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  have  con- 
gratulated themselves  and  their  brethren  in  the  profession  on  the  recur- 
rence of  another  privilege  of  thus  meeting  and  comparing  notes — which, 
somehow,  nobody  thought  to  bring.  Here  and  there  a  modest,  con- 
scientious, and  thoughtful  worker  has  found  a  chance  to  lift  up  his 
voice  against  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  evils  in  the  professional  prac- 
tice, or  to  urge  the  adoption  of  more  sensible  and  practical  means  and 
methods  in  the  pursuit  of  the  great  object  which  all  claimed  to  have  at 
heart.  So,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  misplaced,  ill-timed,  and  trivial, 
not  a  few  young  teachers  have  gone  home  conscious  of  higher  aspira- 
tions, and  possibly  of  having  added  somewhat  to  their  store  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience — a  hint  or  two,  it  may  be,  that  will  be  fruitful  for 
their  professional  well-being.  The  book-makers,  publishers,  and  ped- 
dlers also  have  enjoyed  a  period  of  seed-time,  and  have  returned,  like 
the  Eg>'ptian  farmer,  from  casting  their  bread  upon  the  waters,  hoping 
to  receive  it  again,  with  large  increase,  afler  (not)  many  days. 

The  time  of  professional  dissipation  is  too  recent  to  allow  of  any 
serious  consideration  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  teachers'  meetings — what 
they  do  and  what  they  leave  undone.  This  must  be  left  for  greater  de- 
liberation and  cooler  weather.  It  will  suffice,  for  the  present,  to  notice 
briefly  the  proceedings  of  the  two  conventions  nearest  at  hand. 
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The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction was  held  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  Au- 
gust. The  attendance  was  small,  and  the  proceedings,  on  the  whole,  were 
rather  dull — unusually  dull,  many  thought  This  was  owing  partly  to 
the  unfavorable  weather,  partly  to  the  lack  of  ladies,  but  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  the  principal  speakers  were  veterans  in  the  work,  whose  opinions 
have  been  public  property  for  these  many  years.  And  what  tended  still 
more  perhaps  to  make  the  discussions  stale  and  unprofitable,  was  the 
fact  that  the  speakers  seemed  unable  to  realize  that  their  hearers,  as  a 
general  thing,  were  quite  as  familiar  with  educational  commonplace  as 
themselves.  Besides,  nearly  every  one  seemed  afraid  that  he  might  hurt 
somebody's  feelings  if  he  said  any  thing  definite  ;  so  gave  himself  freely 
to  harmless  generalities,  some  of  which  were  glittering,  but  most  of 
which  were  not.  And  when  a  member  did  allow  his  zeal  to  carry  him 
so  for  beyond  the  staid  decorum  of  the  assembly  as  to  make  a  point 
against  any  real  or  supposed  professional  evil,  he  was  promptly  remon- 
strated with  :  almost  any  sort  of  talk  being  preferred  to  plain  talk  at  the 
subject  under  discussion.  The  subjects,  .for  the  most  part,  had  been 
carefully  framed  to  allow  any  number  of  speakers  to  talk  all  day  without 
hitting  anywhere  near  each  other,  so  what  was  the  use  of  disturbing  the 
harmony  of  the  meeting  by  saying  things  that  somebody  would  have  to 
dispute  ? 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  in  Pitts- 
field,  arid  one  of  the  subjects  then  discussed  was  the  first  on  the 
programme  for  this  year,  namely — ^^  Defects  in  our  Present  System  of 
Education"  A  comparison  of  the  discussions  on  the  two  occasions 
might  afford  a  fair  estimate  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Institute  during 
the  intervening  quarter  century.  We  hope  to  make  such  a  comparison 
some  day,  though  we  fear  that  it  will  not  show  quite  so  great  an  advance 
in  educational  wisdom  as  we  are  wont  to  boast  of.  We  are  not  prepared, 
however,  to  say  that  the  discussions  of  the  last  meeting  represent  the 
highest  stage  of  the  educational  thought  and  practice  of  the  country. 

The  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Collar  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  on  The 
Classical  Question,  was  perhaps  the  only  one  that  showed  the  proper  spirit 
of  earnestness  and  painstaking  preparation.  It  was  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  occasion — in  fact  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  work  and  of  the 
style  of  execution  that  should  characterize  the  work  of  such  a  conven- 
tion. The  discussion  which  immediately  followed  was,  in  the  main, 
trivial.  At  another  session,  however,  the  subject  was  again  taken  up, 
calling  out  some  sensible  remarks,  especially  from  President  White  of 
Cornell  University.  Quite  a  sharp  practical  joke  was  played  upon  the 
Institute  the  second  day  by  the  Convocation  at  Albany,  and  taken  in  the 
best  of  humor.  At  the  close  of  the  Albany  meeting  a  large  number  of 
prominent  New  Yorkers  came  over,  adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings.  As  was  proposed  last  year,  the  constitution  of  the 
Institute  was  amended  so  as  to  make  women  eligible  to  membership. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  held  at  Owego  July  21st,  22d,  and  23d,  was  on  the 
whole  quite  interesting.  The  impossible  order  of  exercises  arranged 
for  the  several  sessions  was  carried  out  as  closely  as  could  have  been 
expected.      Much,  of  course,   had  to  be  omitted  ;   and  unfortunately 
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the  omitted  parts  were  chiefly  those  that  promised  to  be  of  greatest  in- 
terest and  importance.     The  re]x>rts  which  called  out  the  most  discus- 
sion were  Commissioner  ling's  on  Compulsory  Educaiwn  ;  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent Barr's  on  Educational  Work  and  Wants;  Mr.  French's  on 
Class  Recitations ;  Mr.  M.  M.  Merrill's  on  Text-Books ;  and  Mr.  Johon- 
not's  on  Culture /or  Women.     The  last  was  the  occasion  of  much  silli- 
ness ;  and  as  it  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  would-be  philan- 
thropists to  advocate  a  foregone  conclusion  with  the  air  of  an  innovator 
and  the  zeal  of  a  reformer,  without  any  danger  of  the  unpopularity 
that  follows  the  teaching  of  new  things,  the  acknowledged  right   of 
women  to  all  the  culture  they  want  was  argued  ad  nauseam.     The   in- 
evitable Ross,  of  course,  was  on  hand,  as  was  also  his  special  horror. 
Miss  .Susan  B.  Anthony,  who,   in  view  of  the  nonsensical  resolution 
proposed  by  Mr.  Johonnot,  could  almost  say — some  thought  it  a  pity  she 
could  not  say  it  without  that  restriction — **  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace."     Mr.  Johonnot  evidently  meant  well  ;  but  in  spite  of 
the  action  of  the  Association,  we  seriously  doubt  whether  thoughtful 
people,  generally,  can  subscribe  to  the  unqualified  resolution — "That 
the  terms  of  admission  to  schools  of  every  grade  and  kind  should  have 
reference  solely  to  culture  and  training  ;  and  that  all  restrictions  founded 
upon  the  assumed  unfitness  of  any  person  or  class  of  persons  [fools, 
maniacs,  criminals,  and  so  forth,  not  excepted]  is  unphilospphical  in 
principle  and  impolitic  in  practice." 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  French's  report  turned  mainly  on  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  criticising  text-books  before  pupils.  Mr.  French  op- 
posed ihe  practice.  The  characteristic  subjection  of  American  teachers  to 
text-book  authority,  was  strikingly  manifested  throughout  the  discussion. 

While  some  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  assertions  of  the  text-books 
might  sometimes  be  questioned  under  aggravated  circumstances,  no  one 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  practice  of  it.  On  all  sides  it  was  tacitly 
admittecl  that  in  the  class-room  the  object  of  primary  importance  is,  not 
truth,  but  the  book.  If  the  teacher  cannot  subscribe  to  an  author's 
opinions,  he  ought  to  select  some  other  man's  book  that  he  can  agree 
with,  and  teach  that^ — the  pupil  being  expected  in  all  cases  merely  to 
receive  without  question  the  ready-made  conclusions  presented  to  him. 
Training  in  critical  search  after  truth,  the  cultivation  of  a  truth-seeking 
disposition  rather  than  a  mere  greed  for  second-hand  information,  was 
not  thought  of,  or  if  thought  of,  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  have  any  practical  bearing  worth  mentioning  on  the  question 
in  hand.  As  this  was  about  the  only  question  approached  by  the  Asso- 
ciation from  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  we  should  have  been  better 
pleaded  had  it  received  tha*  attention  which  its  imponance  would  seem 
to  warrant. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Brooklyn,  took  oc- 
casion to  protest  against  what  he  considered  a  drifting  of  the  Association 
from  its  true  mooring.  He  claimed  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  teachers' 
meeting,  and  become  a  sort  of  educational  fair  run  by  superintendents, 
commissioners,  and  book-agents,  especially  the  latter.  The  officers  were 
mainly  men  with  private  axes  to  grind  ;  so  were  the  members  of  the 
several  committees,  and  also,  for  the  most  part,  the  men  who  had  been 
appointed  to  prepare  reports.  These  charges  were  of  course  promptly 
denied  by  the  president  and  others,   though  Mr.   Valentine's  position 
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seemed  to  be  strongly  taken.  Once  a  teacher,  always  a  teacher,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  official  opinion  of  the  Association.  And  though  a  man 
does  quit  the  school-room  and  become  a  **  Leading  Educator,"  he  in 
no  way  forfeits  his  right  to  the  high  places  in  teachers'  assemblies. 
Besides,  the  president  claimed,  and  not  without  a  show  of  reason,  that 
the  Association  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  these  hon- 
orary members  of  the  profession.  A  large  number  of  acting  teachers, 
he  said,  were  first  invited  to  prepare  reports,  but,  **  through  indifference 
or  laziness,"  they  declined.  The  president  was  therefore  compelled  to 
look  elsewhere  for  aid.  That  the  teachers  were  not  overmuch  inclined 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  exercises  is  evident  (though  their  reason  for 
it  is  not)  from  the  fact  that  even  in  the  discussions,  which  were  certainly 
open  to  all,  the  teachers  were  content  to  remain  in  the  background. 
The  discussions  were  monopolized  by  less  than  a  score  of  persons,  of 
"whom  perhaps  five  were  acting  teachers :  we  are  sure  that  one  or  two 
were.  The  cause  of  this  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  was  not 
apparent.     Was  it  modesty,  or  indifference,  or  what  ? 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Ithaca. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

METHODS  of  observation  of  meteorological  phenomena  have 
been  much  improved  within  the  past  few  years  ;  many  new  in- 
struments have  been  devised  ;  and  a  vast  number  of  new  facts  have  been 
recorded.  All  this  material  Mr.  Loomis  has  carefully  collated,  and  the 
result  is  the  best  book*  in  the  language  in  this  department  of  science. 

The  tables,  of  which  there  are  thirty-six,  will  render  the  book  invalu- 
able to  the  observer.  Something  has  also  been  gained  to  the  cause  of 
popular  instruction.  The  work  is  free  from  technicalities,  and  thus  well 
suited  to  afford  the  general  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  data  from  which 
philosophers  reason  to  account  for  meterological  changes.  It  shows, 
also,  how  far  old  popular  notions  about  the  weather  are  sanctioned  or 
refuted  by  long-continued  scientific  observation. 

The  plates  and  other  illustrations,  though  not  well  executed,  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  make  the  work  suitable  as  a  text-book,  and  a  good 
one,  for  the  higher  grade  of  schools.  The  clear,  logical  method  of  Dr. 
Loomis  is  apparent  in  this  as  in  his  former  works. 

Thk  scarcity  of  elementary  text-books  of  Blow-pipe  Analysis"  has  been 
relieved  by  the  publication  of  a  revised  and  somewhat  enlarged  edition 


^  A  TstATitt  ON  MiTSOKOLOGT,  With  a  Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables.  By  Elias 
Loomis,  LL.D.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

*  **  Thb  Pbactical  Usb  or  thb  Blow-fipb.**  Second  Edition  With  Appendix  and 
copiovt  Index.    By  Obo.  W.  PLTMrroM,  A.  M.    New  York :  D.  Vaa  Nostrand,  pp.  %%, 
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of  the  excellent  little  compilation  of  Sanders,  some  time  out  of  print 
This  manual  probably  has  no  superior  in  the  English  language  as  a 
text-book  for  beginners,  or  as  a  guide  to  the  student  working  without 
a  teacher.  To  the  latter  the  many  illustrations  of  the  utensils  and  ap- 
paratus required  in  using  the  blow-pii)e,  as  well  as  the  fully  illustrated 
description  of  the  blow-pipe  flame,  will  be  especially  serviceable. 

Those  who  have  begun  the  study  of  American  insects  with  the  helps 
heretofore  at  the  command  of  a  student  of  limited  means,  will  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  work  now  being  published  by  Dr.  Packard,  Editor 
of  the  Kaiuralist.  This,  under  the  title  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  In- 
sects/'* is  designed  to  be  at  once  a  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of 
entomology,  and  a  treatise  on  the  injurious  and  beneficial  insects  of 
the  country.  The  Guide  will  be  published  in  eight  or  ten  monthly 
parts,  in  8vo  form,  on  superior  paper,  with  upward  of  five  hundred  il- 
lustrations drawn  and  engraved  by  our  best  entomological  artists,  and 
almost  exclusively  from  American  insects. 

The  first  part  contains  sixty  pages  devoted  to  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  insects,  special  and  comparative,  profusely  illustrated ;  de- 
scription of  the  nature  and  habits  of  insects  ;  how  they  walk,  fly,  breathe, 
grow,  reproduce  their  kind,  etc. ,  etc.  The  succeeding  parts  will  contain 
chapters  on  the  diflferent  orders  of  insects,  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion, their  geological  history,  habits,  metamorphoses,  etc.,  with  special 
directions  to  the  observer  and  collector.  The  language  is  plain,  and 
as  free  from  technicalities  as  possible.  The  typography  and  press-work 
are  excellent 

We  are  glad  to  see  reprinted  in  this  country  Roscoe's  excellent  little 
text-book  of  Elementary  Chemistry.  *  We  have  frequently  recommended 
the  English  edition  as  decidedly  the  best  book  in  existence  for  classes 
wishing  to  take  up  the  study  scientifically — as  is  too  seldom  done  in 
this  country  ;  but  the  diflficulty  of  obtaining  the  work,  and  its  high  price, 
have  heretofore  stood  in  the  v(^y  of  its  being  generally  adopted.  This 
objection  is  now  removed,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  work  as  widely  used 
as  its  merits  deserve.  Mr.  Roscoe  is  not  only  a  superior  chemist  but 
a  firstrate  teacher,  two  qualifications  that  do  not  often  go  together.  He 
is  at  once  a  master  of  the  science,  and  a  master  of  the  art  of  presenting 
its  facts  and  principles  in  a  strictly  scientific  and  yet  graceful  and 
interesting  manner.  His  *'  Lessons"  make  the  most  readable  com- 
pend  of  modern  elementary  chemistry  that  we  have  seen  ;  and  the  pupil 
who  shall  have  studied  it  carefully,  will  not  be  in  danger  of  stumbling 
at  the  first  sentence  of  a  modem  chemical  paper,  as  he  is  likely  to  do 
if  familiar  only  with  the  old  nomenclature,  as  given  in  most  of  our 
text-books.  We  regret  to  miss  in  the  reprint  the  author's  beautiful 
colored  plate  illustrating  spectrum  analysis.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  book. 


*  '<  A  GviDB  TO  THK  Stvdt  or  Insectb,  for  the  Use  of  CoUeget,  Farm  SchooU,  and  Ag- 
riculturists." By  A.  S.  Packard,  M.  D.  Salem,  Mass, :  Press  of  the  Essex  Institute*  Sub- 
scription price,  50  cents  a  part. 

*  LxssoNs  m  Elembntakt  CHXnasriT  :  Inorganic  and  Organic.  Bf  Hiujit  £.  Rmcoi, 
B.  A.,  F.  R.  S.     New  York :  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.     pp.  383.     $1.50. 
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(ltu]c«n*i  iMTSimoir.      J.  W.  BcmuunsBOBir  A  Co.,  MAHvrAcruBXM.) 

MakM  a  Surftice  wMch  BivdU  the  Beit  WaU  Slates. 

IC  to  perlMily  Blmek;  nerer  Crumbles;  alirays  remains  Hard  and  Sntootlft* 

I:  tB  saccesflfhlly  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall,  and  la  invalnable  In  renoTatine  old  woodei 
Blackboarda.  Its  duiiabiutt  it  proved  by  twelve  yean'  severe  ose  In  some  of  the  best  Soiools  in  New 
England  and  New  York.    The  Sorftce  seems  to  improve  with  use  and  age. 

Any  Teacher,  by  observinir  **  Directions,'*  can  apply  it,  making  pe^tet  tlaU  mtrfaet^  onrivalled  n 
color^  tmoothnut^  and  duraJbiaty, 

PiucB :  Quarts,  |3.00  ;  Pints,  $1.75.    5  p,  e,  diecount  en  5  gaJU. ;  10  p.  e,  en  10  gm^ 

One  qaart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft  Hence  it  makes  a  cctap  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coat  Is 
enoQgh.    New  surface  regalres  two  coats  or  more.    It  is  put  np  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION.— The  EmuKA  Liquid  Slatiko  is  the  Obioinal  Uqu\d  Slating— M«  jdni  lAqM 
Blackboard  ever  offered  for  sale.  Its  great  success  haa  called  out  several  imitations ;  but  none  caa 
produee  ih4  perfectly  tmooth^  endurinff^  dtadrUack  twfaot^  Uu  Kubeka.    It  is  posititslt  Tn  oklt 

■LATB  SVRFACB  WHICa  WILL  KOT  GLAZE. 

Prominent  Educators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eubbxa  SLATora ;  and  «m  tsiS  imwiigii^  tt. 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  give  satisfkction  when  sromWy  applied. 

70nN  D.  PHILBRICK,  Supt.  PnlSic  Schools,  Boston,  Mast.. 

We  have  used  Eureka  Slating  ob  our  blackboards  since  1864 ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  ara 

■aperior  to  the  best  stone  slates.        C.  O.  CLARK,  Master  Bigelow  Grammar  School,  S.  Boston,  Mass. 

I  have  used  it  nine  years,  and  it  seema  to  improve.    From  my  own  experience  I  think  it  will  last 

nrrr  tbab*.  B.  BOBBINS,  Principal.    Nno  Ilacen^  Omn.,  April  88, 1806. 

SuperinUndenCs  Office^Tmi^  N.  PI,  June  21, 1868, 
It  gives  excellent  satiaflietion ;  I  can  imagine  nothing  better.      ED w.  BANFORTH,  Supt.  Schoola. 
Tour  Eureka  Blatlng  if  wonderfhl.     I  applied  it  to  old  blackboards.     They  are  like  atone 
ikte.  O.  B.  WnXfS,  Principal  Alexander  InaUtute,  White  Plains,  N.  l 

QffiM  SuptrintendeiU  PubUe  SehooU.  CUvtUtnd,  Ohio,  1867. 

"  EuRKKA  LiquiD  Slatiko'*  covert  over  ttodve  thautand  feet  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  cost  of  about. 

$1,000.    We  are  weU  paid.    It  ia  Ikr  auperior  to  anything  which  I  know.  ANSON  SMTTH. 

BuRKKA  Slatiko  ia  on  Uackboards  in  my  schooL    They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and  ara 

smoother  than  natural  slate.  A.  J.  lUCKOFF,  Principal,  Cincuinati,  Ohio. 

I  have  used  it  ten  years.   It  if  slate  eolor,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  irlossy. 

O.  8.  COOK,  Principal  No.  S,  Dayton.  Ohio. 
CMeoffO,  IlLj  March  10, 1866. 
for  fifteen  years  I  have  used  blackboarda  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  with 
various  preparationa.    I  have  tried  quarry  slate.    For  three  years  I  have  used  boards  and  plaster  wall, 
•^ted  with  '*  Eureka  Slating,"  and  iiave  found  them  superior  to  any  other  snrtece. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prin.  Prep.  Dept,  Chicago  University. 
Albion  OommereUa  CoUeM.  JticMffon,  May  8, 1864. 
We  find  "  Eureka  Slating ''  anrflice  equal  to  the  best  stone  slates.        (HON.)  IRA  MATIIEW,  Pr«st. 

y<UUmal  Butlneu  Cbttege.  Chicago^  May  S6, 18G6. 
We  have  used  it  tn  our  four  College  buildings,  on  common  walla  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds  out 
kopes  in  fineness  and  durability.  H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President;  D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary 

IndianapolU  FemaU  IhsHluU^  Ind,^  March  13, 1866. 
For  four  years  we  have  used  Eureka  Slating,  with  complete  satisfkction,— on  wood,  papered  walla, 
and  hard  finish.    I  prefer  it  to  rtal  tlaU.  because  the  surfkce  is  as  good,  with  advantage  of  unbroken 
Burfkce  to  any  extent  C.  W.  HEWES,  President. 

JSt.  Jo§q>ht  Jfisftwri,  Aug.  S8, 1865. 
It  is  easily  applied,  and  makes  a  beautiftU  and  perfect  blackboard  surlkee.      B.  B.  NEEirr, 

'   *^*^  ^  Supt.  Pub.  Schools. 

MUmstolaStaU  yormal  Bekool,  Whuma,  March  18, 1866. 
Our  blackboarda  are  of  **  Eureka  Slating."    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.    It  is  equal  to  best  Ver 
Bont  and  Lehigh  alates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Norihwest. 

*  "HI        *-»  WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Principal. 

Besides  above,  we  can  refier  to  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  teachers  and  school-cfllcers  in  the  land. 

Eureka  Si^ated  Blackboards,  Ready  Made. 

Of  these  inrivaUed  Boards  we  always  have,  with  neat  white  wood  frames,  these  sixes : 

l-«lzeSltx8ft $8.80;      I      4-aise8»ftx4^ tt.OO; 

»-  »*  t»ltx8| 6.»;  »-  "  4tt.x6ll 1100; 

»-  ••  8ft.x4lt. 7.06;      I      Anysixetoorderp«rBq.ft. 60; 

AMWiiw  III  MMiiiMAiu^yhMiii,  each  Ward  extra 1.00L 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
And  Sold  generaUy  by  School-Fomlflliing  Hoiuet. 


The  Latest  and  Best  System  of  Penmanship. 

THE   NOBMAL  AlH)   GOMMEBGIAL   SYSTEM 
Of  Bapid,  Fractioal,    BusineBS  and  Ornamental  Femnanship. 

BY  4AMBS  A.  CONGOON. 


'  •   m 


This  systein  is  philosophical  and  progressiTt  in  its  airangement,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
Analytic  and  Synthetic  methods  of  Instniction.  With  it  both  sexes  can  be  taught  a  suitable  hand 
simulianeouriy  from  the  blackboard. 

It  is  systematic — the  elements  and  principles  are  rigidly  alike  throughout,  and  the  letters  are  tmifecB 
j  n  shading  and  proportion. 

I^amplo  Ooples  of  tlie  Roliool  l^crles*  (of  which  Six  numbers  axe  nam 
published,)  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  the  receipt  of  piptbbn  cents  for  each  number. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  examine  these  books  before  deciding  upon  the  use  of  any  otlsers,  as  we 
believe  a  £»ir  comparison  of  them,  with  any  others  published,  will  result  in  the  adoption  of  '*  Tks  Nokmai. 

AND  COMMUCIAL  SySTKM." 

The  Normal  and  Coininercial  Book  of  Flourishing 

Commences  with  simple  exercises  in  Flourishing,  and  ascends  gradually  to  the  highest  departments  of  the 
art.    Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  the  receipt  of  fiptv  cents. 

Tl\e  Nornial  and  Coinmercial  Orr\ainental  Letter  Book 

Teaches  German  Text,  Old  English,  Roman,  and  several  other  styles  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Letten, 
showing  how  to  place  them  in  curves ;  compound  curves,  and  a  variety  of  artistic  groupings.  Sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  nmr  cents. 

A  person  can  acquire  more  correct  knowledge  of  Flourishing  and  Ornamental  Lettering  from  these  two 
books  than  from  larger  works,  which  cost  five  times  as  much. 

Different  styles  of  Writing  require  different  styles  of  Fens. 

171ie  ^oirmal  and  Oommerclal  PenH  are  made  expressly  for  this  system. 
No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to  secure  the  best  quality.    They  are  smooth,  elastic  and  durable. 
No.  I  is  an  extra  fine  Pen,  well  adapted  to  all  styles  of  fine  writing.    Price  per  gross,  .        .        .     ^>  ^ 

No.  a  is  an  excellent  School  Pen.    Price  per  gross, 15° 

No.  3 — Business  Pen.    Price  per  gross, z  75 

No.  4— Falcon  Pen.    Price  per  gross, i  J5 

No.  5  is  the  Flourishing  Pen,  and  is  veiy  elastic  and  durable.    Price  per  gross,     .  a  00 

No.  6— Ladies'  Pen.    Price  per  gross, i  50 

No.  7  is  the  Ornamental  Pen,  and  will  make  lines  as  fine  as  a  steel  engraving.    Price  per  groa,  .       a  50 

Any  of  the  above  Pens  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We  also  have  them  done 
up  in  assorted  grosses^  one  box  containing  two  dozen  each  number,  from  one  to  five  inclusive,  and  one 
dozen  each,  Nos.  6  and  7,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  J(2.oa 

NORMAL    AND    COMMERCIAL    INKS. 

1.  Tli«  Black  lulc.— Writing  done  with  this  Ink  will  present  the  same  appearance  as  the 
engraved  copies. 

2.  Tlft«  IVritlnif  Flnid.^— This  is  of  a  fine  purple  color  when  first  written,  but  becomes  a 
beautihil  black  on  exposure,  and  flows  freely  fit)m  the  pen. 

8.  Tli«  Ornamental  Ink.— This  is  designed  for  Card-writing,  Shading,  and  the  finest  styles 
of  Ornamental  Lettering  and  Flourishing. 

DAVENPORT'S    UNITED    STATES. 

A  new  and  revised  edition,  brought  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  Administration  ;  contain- 
ing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  questions  thereon,  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  a  Chronological  Table  of  American  Events.    Retail  price,  ^i.oa 

Copies  for  examination  sent  to  teachers  on  the  receipt  of  50  cents.  This  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  School  Histories  published. 

We  also  publish  many  other  valuable  School  Books,  a  Catalogue  of  which  will  be  sent,  free,  to  any 
address. 

URIAH  HUNT  &  SON, 

Pu1:>li8lier0»   Xlooksellcrs   and.   IStationersy 

No.  62  NorttuFourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Prof.  Arnold  Gnyot's  Introdnction  to  the  Stndy  of  G-eography. 

Prof.  Arnold  Gnyot's  Elementary  Geography,  for  Primary  classes. 

Prof.  Arnold  Gnyot's  Intermediate  Geography. 

Prof.  Arnold  Gnyot's  Common  School  Geography. 

Prof.  Arnold  Gnyot's  Common  School  Geography,  Teachers'  Edt'n. 

Prof.  Arnold  Gnyot's  Wall  Maps  [two  sizes]  of  the  United  States. 

Prof.  Arnold  Gnyot's  Wall  Maps  [two  sizes]  of  North  America. 

Prof.  Arnold  Gnyot's  Wall  Maps  [two  sizes]  of  Sonth  America. 

Prof.  Arnold  Gnyot's  Wall  Maps  [two  sizes]  of  Enrope. 

Prof.  Arnold  Gnyot's  Wall  Maps  [two  sizes]  of  Asia. 

Prof  Arnold  Gnyot's  Wall  Maps  [two  sizes]  of  Africa. 

Prof  Arnold  Gnyot's  Wall  Maps  of  Central  Enrope. 

Prof.  Arnold  Gnyot's  Wall  Map  of  Australia. 

Prof.  Arnold  Gnyot's  Popnlar  Portfolio  Wall  Maps,  $18  set  lo  maps. 

Prof.  Arnold  Gnyot's  Key  to  Wall  Maps. 

GLOBES. 

Perce's  Magnetic  Globes,  8  styles  and  sizes,  Price  from  $5  to  $35. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Felter's  First  Lessons.   Elegantly  iiinstrated. 
Prof  S.  A.  Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic,      do. 
Prof.  S.  A.  Felter's  Intellectnal  Arithmetic. 
Prof  S.  A.  Felter's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. 
Prof  S.  A.  Felter's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic. 
Prof.  S.  A.  Felter's  Mannal  of  Arithmetic, 

COMPOSITION. 

Prof.  Henry  N.  Day's  Art  of  English  Composition. 
Prof.  Henry  N.  Day's  Art  of  Disconrse. 
Pro£  Henry  N.  Day's  Elements  of  Logic. 

NATURAL     HISTORY. 

Prof  Sanborn  Tenny's  Mannal  of  Zoology,  Profusely  illustrated. 
Prof  Sanborn  Tenny's  Mannal  of  Zoology,      "  '*  [Lib.  Ed.] 

Prof.  Sanborn  Tenny's  Natnral  History  of  Animals,  Profusely  iii. 
Prof  Sanborn  Tenny's  Natnral  History  Tablets,  "         " 

OBJECT-TEACHING. 

Prof  E.  A.  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instmction. 
Prof  E.  A.  Sheldon's  Lessons  on  Objects. 
Prof  E.  A.  Sheldon's  First  Reading-Book. 
Prof.  E.  A.  Sheldon's  Phonic  Beading  Charts. 

|3r*  Detcri^tive  Catalngut^  VfHh  Pnct-Ltst^  forwarded  frtt  of  postage  to  any  addreis.  Most  favor- 
abU  terms  afforded  to  Teachers  desiring  to  procure  the  Move  Text'Boohs  for  examituUion.  Special 
terms  made  for  first  hUrodaction, 


3000  Engravings,     1840  pp.    Quarto. 

Thb  Nbw  Wbbstbr  U  glorious — ^it  is  perfect — it  distances  and  defies  competition — it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.— 7-  ff-  Raymond,  LL.  />.,  President  Vassar  ColUee. 

The  New  Illustkatbd  Webstbr*s  Dictiomaey.— We  feelwhat  we  deem  a  jost  pride  in  this  work- 
it  \%  American,  The  world  has  furnished  but  one  Federal  Constitution,  one  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and 
one  Webster's  Dictionary,— all  American  :  and  so  fa^  as  mortal  ken  may  penetrate  the  future,  the  last  is 
not  to  be  the  least,  in  either  duration  or  ^ovy. —ludiatui  School  youmal. 

Compendium  op  Human  Knowledge. — Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  useful  and  remarkable  compendium  of  human  knowledge  in  our  language. — IV.  S.  Clark,  Pret. 
Maes.  Agricultural  College. 

Charming  as  the  newest  Novel.— The  new  edition  of  Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary  is  a  monoment 
of  literary  labor,  which  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned,  the  world  over.  It  is  <u  charming  as  the 
newest  novel.—Samuel  T.  Bates,  De/.  SupU.  Com.  Schools  of  Penn. 

Webster  in  Canada. — The  production  of  the  most  ingenious  things  that  the  fertile  brains  of  our 
neighbors  could  invent.  It  is  more,  a  little,  grammatical,  literal^,  and  scientific  encyclopedia,  which 
teaches  as  much  by  images  as  by  worAs.— Montreal  youmal  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  New  Illustated  Edition  of  Webster,  a  library /or  the  poor  man,  and  an  indispensable  piece 
of  furniture  for  the  Uble  of  the  scholar.— {?««.  IVoods,  LL.  D.,  Preset.  Western  University,  Pa. 

It  is  the  Dictionary  of  dictionaries.  /  have  fallen  in  love  with  it.  So  has  my  wife,  and  so  have  my 
children.— 7.  C.  Packard,  late  Sup't.  Public  Instruction,  Wisconsin. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  we  are  confident  that  no  other  living  language  has  a  dictionary  which  so  fully  and 
fiiithfully  sets  forth  its  present  condition  as  this  last  edition  of  Webster  does  that  of  our  written  and  apokea 
Eiiglish  tongue. — Haider's  Magazine, 

Best  Book  for  Every  body.— The  new  illustrated  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  containing  three 
thousand  engravings,  is  the  best  book  for  every  body  that  the  press  has  produced  in  the  present  century. — 
Golden  Era. 

The  noblest  contribution  to  science,  to  literature,  and  to  education,  as  dependent  on  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language,  that  the  combined  labors  of  editors  and  publishers  liave  yet  produced. — 
Prof.  Wm.  Russell,  the  Elocutionist. 

This  work,  well  used  in  a  fomily,  will  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  members  thereof  than  hsindredt  of 
dollars  laid  up  in  money. — Alliance  Monitor. 

Young  man,  if  you  already  have  a  Bible,  buy  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  next — Chr.  Sun, 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass.    Sold  by  all  Booksellors. 

Also,  just  published,  WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY 
1040  pp.;  Octavo;  600  Engravings.   Trade'JPrice  $6. 

Best  Sclxool  Furnace. 

CHILSON 

NEW  CONE  FURNACE, 

For  Cl\urches,    Scl\ools,   ai\d    Private   Dwellings. 

im:x»iiovei>  isos. 

BRAMHALL,  DEANI!  &  CO., 

Exclusive  Aceuts«  24T  aud  S49  Water  Street,  New  York. 

A  Great  Help  to  Teachers;  A  Great  Benefit  to  Pupils. 

A  FRACTICAlTBUSINESS^ARITHMETm^ 

Including  a  Great  Variety  of  Promiscuous  Examples,  to  supfilf  a    Want  experienced  many  yeeurt 
in  Teaching.    By  WHITMAN  PECK,  A.  M. 

It  is  the  best  Arithmetic,  particularly  because  it  contains  a  great  number  and  variety  of  Promiscuous 
Examples  systematically  classified  and  arraneed,  which  require  pupils  to  think  how  each  one  is  to  be  done 
independently  of  another,  as  in  the  practical  business,  instead  of  copying  after  those  already  done  in  the 
book. 

It  is  the  cheapest  Arithmetic,  because  being  carefully  condensed  it  is  complete  in  one  volume,  which 
costs  only  about  one  third  as  much  as  an  ordinary  arithmetical  series  in  which  the  same  matter  is  several 
tiroes  repeated  in  di&rent  books. 

Teachers  like  it 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  Mew  York. 


,  IS  DEVOTBD  TO 

Phreno!ogy,Phifaiognomy,  Ethnology^  Phynohgy.,  PBychology,  SocMogyt  EduecUion, 

Arty  LUeratvre,  loith  MeoMurts  to  Rtform,  ElevaU^  and  Improve 

Mankind  PhyneaUyt  Mentally ,  and  Spiritually, 

Terms.— A  new  Volume,  the  48th,  commenced  with  the  July  number.     Published   Monthly,  in 
quarto  form,  at  ^3.00  a  year  in  advance.     Sample  numbers,  sent  by  first  post,  30  cents.    Clubs  of  ten  or 
more,  $2.00  each  per  copy,  and  an  extra  copy  to  agent.    Teachers  and  Clergymen  supplied  at  Club  rates. 
§SP*  Inclose  Stamps  for  List  of  Premiums  and  Blanks,  and  address 

a  R  WELLS,  PubHsher,  389  Broadway,  IT.  T. 


New  and  Standard  Works. 


IVORTV  1?IXY©T0GS1V0M:Y|  or,  (Slfirns  of"  Cl\ara«tor-As  mani- 
fested  through  Temperament  and  external  forms,  and  especially  in  the  Human  Face  Divine.  With 
more  than  i,ooo  illustrations.  By  S.  R.  Wells.  In  volume  of  nearly  1,000  pages,  handsomely 
bound.    Price,  in  muslin,  $5.00 ;  heavy  calf,  $8.00 ;  turkey  morocco,  gilt,  ^xo.oo. 

Ilyclropatlllo  X^ncyolopcvxiia.  A  Complete  System  of  Hydropathy  and  Hygiene, 
embracing  Anatomy,  Illustrated  ;  Phvsiology  of  the  Human  Body  ;  Hygienic  Agencies  and  the  Pte- 
servation  of  Health  ;  Dietetics  and  Cookery ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Treatment :  Special  Pathology 
and  Hydro-Therapeutics,  induping  the  Nature,  Causes,  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  all  known  dis- 
eases :  Application  to  Surgical  Diseases,  to  Midwifery  and  the  Nursery.    By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.  D.    I4.50. 

Tlie  X^mpbatio  X>la||rlott  $  or,  The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  a  Literal  Interlinear 
Translation  and  a  New  Version  in  English.  An  interesting  and  valuable  work.  In  plain  binding, 
$4,  extra  fine  I5. 

Footprints  o-f  X^lf*e$  or.  Faith  and  Nature  reconciled.  A  Poem  in  three  parts.  By 
Philip  Harvey,  M.  D,  Part  ist— The  Body.— Part  ad— The  Soul.  Part  3d— The  Deity.  Some- 
thing new.    1 1. 2$. 

*171ie  X^duontlon  of  tlie  Feellnfips  or  JLflfectlons.  By  Charles 
Bray.    I1.75. 

Treatise  on  Food  and  T>let;,  with  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  Suited 
for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive  Organs ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Metropoliun  and  other  Establishments  for  Paupent,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  etc 
With  Index  complete.     By  Jonathan  Pereira,  M.  D.    Edited  by  Charies  A.  Lee,  M.  JD.    $1.75. 

Oratory— Sao  red  and  Oeonlar  %  or,  Tke  Extbmporaneous  Speaker.  Including 
the  Chairmak's  Guide.  By  Wm.  Pittenger,  with  an  Introduction  by  Hon.  John  A.  Bingham.  A 
clear  and  succinct  Exposition  of  the  Rules  and  Methods  of  Practice,  by  whidi  Readiness  m  the  Ex- 
pression of  Thought  may  be  acquired,  and  an  aoceptible  style  both  in  composition  and  gesture 
obtained.    $1.50. 

3L*lt*e  In  tlie  TVest  f  or,  Stories  of  tlie  ^Iflsslsslppl  Valley. 
With  List  of  Land  Oflkes,  useful  to  aU  going  West.  By  N.  C  Meeker,  Agricultural  Editor  of  the 
AVtv  IVnir  Tributu.    $a.oo. 

Family  0>>'mnasllini*  With  numerous  Illustrations:  containing  the  most  improved 
methods  of  applying  Gymnastic,  Calisthenic,  Kinesipathic  and  Vocal  Exercises  to  the  Development 
of  the  Bodily  Orrans,  the  Invigoraiion  of  their  Functions,  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  Cure  of 
Diseases  and  Deformities.     Intended  for  Home  Instruction.    By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.    I1.75. 

Iland-Tfoolcs.  "How  to  Write,"  "How  to  Talk,"  "How  to  Behave,"  and  "How  to  do 
Business,"  in  one  large  volume.     Indispensable.    I3.25. 

.^Bsop^s  !Fal>leS9  Elegantly  Illustrated ;  new  Pictbrial  Edition  ;  full  of  Beautifiil  Engravings  on 
tinted  Paper ;  a  handsome  present    Cloth,  gilt,  only  j^i.oo. 

Pope's  X^ssay  on  :M:an— With  Notes.  Beautifully  Ilhistnted.  Gilt,  bevelled  boards. 
Companion  vol.  to  the  above.    Best  Edition,  Price  |i.oo. 

Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  by  the  Publisher,  on  receipt  (f  price,  and  sold  by 
all  Newsmen  and  Bookfsellers. 

We  have  all  works  pertaining  to  that  subject  to  which  we  are  especially  devoted,  namely,  the  "  Science 
of  Man,"  including  Phrenolc^,  Physiognomy,  Ethnology,  Psychoiogy,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Hygiene, 
Dietetics,  Gymnastics,  etc  Also,  all  Standard  Works  on  Phonography,  tivdropathy,  and  the  Natural 
Scieaces  generally.    Enclose  Stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Terms  to  Agents.    Address. 


S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 

S89  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


JXJ©T    I»XTIllL.T©irEI>. 

HAPPY     HOURS: 

A  COLLECTION  OP  60N03  FOR 

Schools,  Academies,  and  the  Home  Circle. 

By  HOWAKD  KIHGSBVBT  and  Ber.  A.  A.  OBALET. 

This  charming:  new  Song-Book  for  Children  and  Youth  is  composed  mostly  of  origina.1 
productions  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  Graley.    The  book  contains : 

L-A  BRIEF  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE,  far  Instruction  in  the  Flrmt 

Principles  of  Mutie. 
11. — SONGS:    Spirited,   Sentimental,    Humormu,    Patriotie,    Occasional^ 

etc.,  etc. 
Besides  a  gretii  rariety  of  Songs  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Children  in  Common  Schoola. 
a  large  number  of  pieces  are  of  a  character  suitable  for  more  advanced  youth  in  High 
Schools  and  Academies. 

Alonsr  with  the  compositions  of  Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  Graley.  the  Lyrical  contribu- 
tions of  Mr.  E.  R.  Sill  to  this  department,  and  a  number  of  Musical  arrangements 
adapted  by  him  from  German  airs,  will  be  much  admired. 

A  limited  number  of  selections  from  popular  airs  and  standard  patriotic  songs  are 
included. 

IIL— DEVOTIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 
This  is  composed  principally  of  familiar  and  sterling  old  tunes,  and  selections  ftt>m 
Happy  Voices,  and  other  popular  Sabbath-School  collections. 

The  well-known  abilities  of  Messrs.  Graley  and  Ki'igsbury,  as  authors  of  Popular 
Music  for  the  Young,  are  a  sufficient  guaraute'e  of  the  excellence  of  this  work. 
The  Publishers,  however,  cannot  refrain  from  predicting  that 
HAPPT     HOURS 
will  not  merely  stutaJin,  bnt  will  fcreaUy  enhance,  the  previons  reputation  of  its  gifted 
authors,  and  will  at  once  become  the  motit  popular  of  our  School  Song-Books. 

189  pages,  irregular  12mo.  Stiff  board  covers.  60  cents  per  copy;  $5  per  dozen. 
Cloth  covers  (gilt  stamp),  6o  cents  per  copy ;  (6.50  per  dozen. 

A    LIBERAL     DISCOUNT    TO    THE    TRADE. 

TAINTOR  BROTHERS,  PubUshers,  678  Broadway,  N.  T. 


MANUFACTURER   OF 

SCHOOL   AND    OFFICE  FURNITURE 

Of  every  description ;    CHURCH  and  LECTURE-ROOM  SETTEES ;  Children's  Desks 
and  Tables,  for  Home  use,  for  Holiday  Presents,  etc.,  etc. 
49"  Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

26  Grove  Streeti  New  York. 


Model  Text  Books, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


ELDEEDQE  &  BKOTHEE, 

17  and  19  Sonth  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 


To  whom  alt  letters  of  enqtury^  or  relating  to  mtroduction  may  be  addressed. 


A  NEW  EDITION  _OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

CHASE  &  STUART'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES 


BOITRD  BY 

THOMAS  CHASE,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature,  Ha^eHbrd  College; 
GEORGE  STUART,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Utin  Language,  Central  High  School,  PhiL 


R^ftrences  t 


*Harkne88*s  Latin  Grammar,"  and  "Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.** 


CeBsa^B  Commentaries,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
Lexicon,  Georraphical  Index,  etc  Price  |i.a5,  by 
mail,  post  paiol 

Vireil's  .^Sneid,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Metrical 
Index,  Remarks  or  Classical  Versification,  Index  of 
Proper  Names,  etc    Price  1 1.50,  by  mail,  post  paid. 
Grateful  for  the  flatterins  reception  accorded  to  Prof. 
Stuart^s  edition  of  Caesar,  trie  Publishers,  in  compliance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  Teachers  from  almost  every 
Sute,  present  the  Second  Edition,  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  Lexicon  and  Geographical  Index.    This 
series  needs  only  to  be  known  to  insure  its  general  use  ; 
in  beauty  of  mechanical  execution,  it  sutpasses  any 
Classical  series  exUnt,  while  the  purity  of  the  text,  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  the  notes^  and  the  low  price  at 
which  the  volumes  are  sold  are  important  advantages 
which  Teachers  will  not  foil  to  recognize. 

The  Touzuc  Student's  Oom|Muilon ;  or,  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  and  Ezercisej  m  Translating  from 
Englisli  into  French. 

A  first  book  in  French,  designed  to  aid  beginners  in 
that  branch  of  study.  Simple,  propcssive,  and  prac- 
tical. Few  orecepts  and  much  practice.  Price,  by  mail, 
post  paid,  $1.00. 

Martindale's  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  un]3recedented  success  which  ha&  attended  the 

publication  of  this  work  is  the  best  rerommendatiou 

of  its  merit. 

More  than  Twbnty  Thousand  Copies  were  sold 
during  the  past  year.  With  this  book  tLe  pupil  can,  in 
a  sin^e  school  term,  obtain  as  complete  a  knowledi^ 
of  t|ie  history  of  our  country  as  \kx^  heretofore  re- 
auii^  years  of  study.  To  teachers  who  are  preparing 
(or  eiamination,  it  is  invaluable.  Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60C    Per  doxen,  by  express,  $5.40. 

The  Model  Deflner,  with  sentences  showing  the 
proper  use  of  work*— an  Elementary  work  contain- 
ing Definitions  and  Etymology  for  the  Little  Ones. 
By  A.  C.  Webb,  Principal  ofZane  Street  Grammar 
School,  Phila.    Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  asc 

The  Model  EtymolOflry,  with  sentences  showing  the 
correct  use  of  words,  and  a  Key  dving  the  Analysis 
of  English  words.  By  A.  C.  Wbbb,  Principal  of 
Zane  Street  Grammar  School,  Phila.  Price  by  mail, 
postpaid,  60C 


Parker's  Grammar  of  the  English  Tiangnage. 
Based  upon  an  Analvsis  of  the  English  Sentence. 
With  copious  Examples  and  Exercises  in  Parsing, 
and  the  Correction  of  False  Syntax,  and  an  Appen- 
dix containing  Critical  and  &cpIanatory  Notes,  and 
Lists  of  Peculiar  and  Excepticua*.  Forms.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  and  thou  who  write. 
By  Wm.  Henry  Parker,  Principal  of  Ringgold 
Grammar  School,  Phila.  Price,  by  mail,  post  paid, 
#1.35- 

A  Manual  of  Elooutioa,  founded  upon  the  PU- 
osophy  of  the  Human  Voice,  with  Classified  Illus- 
trations,  suggested  1  y  and  arranged  to  meet  the  Prac- 
tical Difficulties  of  Instruction,  by  M.  S.  Mitchell. 
The  great  need  of  a  work  of  this  kind  suggested  its 

preparation,  and  the  compiler  has  given  so  thorough  a 

treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  leave  nothing  further  to 

be  desired.    Price  ^1.50. 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  No.  1,  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  Containing  a  Record  of  Attendance,  Punc- 
tualitv^  Deportment,  Orthography,  Reading,  Pen- 
manshiD,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Prnctical  Arith- 
metic, Geographv,  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History 
and  several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enuroera- 
ted.    Price,  $3.50^  by  Express. 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  Na  3,  for  the  use  of 
High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries.  Con- 
taining a  Record  of  all  the  Studies  mentioned  in  Roll 
Book,  No.  I,  tof;ether  with  Elocution,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Composition,  French,  Latin,  nrilosophy, 
Physiology,  and  several  blanks  for  special  studies 
not  enumerated.    Price,  I3.50,  by  ExpiresB. 

The  Teachers'  Model  Fooket  Beirister  and 
Grade  Book,  adapted  to  any  grade  of  Schofil  from 
Primary  to  College.  Price,  by  mail,  post-()aid,  65c.; 
par  dozen,  by  Express,  |6.oa 

The  Model  School  Biary.  designed  as  an  aid  in 
securing  the  co-operation  of  Parents. 

It  consists  of  a  record  of  the  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitations,  etc.,  of  a  scholar  for  every  day  in 
the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  for  examination  and  signature. 
Teachers  will  find  in  this  Diary  an  article  that  has  long 
been  needed.  Its  low  cost  will  insure  its  general  use. 
Copies  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  for  examination,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  often  cents.  Price,  per  doxen,  by 
mail,  ^i.oo ;  per  doxen,  by  express,  84c 


jl^  Descrfptiye  Circulars  Bont  by  mail  upon  application.    Address  either 

J.  JV.   SCHEBMBBHOBN  &  CO., 

14  Bond  8t.f  Ifew  York. 

OR 

EZDBJEDGE  &  BBOTHEB, 

17  and  19  SknUh  6th  Street,  BhUadelpMa. 


The  Teachers'  Book  Store, 

184  SOUTH  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

D.  W.  PROCTOR 

RespeotfUlly  aiuiounoes  tliat  lie  Has  opened  a 

Book,  Stationery,  and  School  Furnishing  Store, 

And  ia  prepared  to  fill  all  orden  from  Teachers  and  School  Offlcen  at  New  York  pricea. 

A  READZNQ  ROOM 

Hae  been  fhmlshed  for  the  nee  of  Teachers.    Reference  Books,  Library  Books,  and  all  the  leading 
EducationalJoamals  are  at  their  service,  fhse  of  charge.    All  are  invited  to  call.    All  are  wdoome. 
Liberal  tenna  offered  on  all  Introdactory  orders  for  the  National  Series  of  School  Books, 

PABKBR  A  WATSOirS  RSADBR8, 

MONTBXTH  A  McNALLTS  aBOORAPHXES, 

DAVCBS*  ARITHMBTI08,  Ac^  Ac 

ORMSBT'S  Onn>B  TO  OBOORAPHT.    Designed  to  accompany  any  Geogn^hies  or 
Outline  Maps.    Price  00  cts.    

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  Articles  for  Every  School. 

ABO  irall  Cbarts-Nos.l  AS persei       7S 

Aids  to  School  Dlflclpllne.    500  Certificates,  Checks.  Cards.  Ac l.%i 

(They  save  time  of  Kecord-Kecping.  and  rcdace  '*  Rewards'*  to  a  perfect  system.) 
Blaek-Boarda  with  perfkct  Slats  subfacx,  neatly  fhimcd,  ready  made,  all  sizea. 
Black-Board  Bobbers— 
No.  0,  Sheep-skin,  small  size,  per  dozen . . .  |2 . 00  i  NO.  8,  I^Amb^ridn,  fine  long  bleached  wool. . $5  .OO 

1,  '*  regular  size,       ''      ...    8.00  4,  Bmssels,  NEW  and  neat i».O0 

3,  ^'  longer  wool,  better  finish  4 .  OO  I        5,  Chamois-skin,  pat'd,  very  superior. .    6.  OO 

Black-Board  Easels— Kcndairn  folding,  new  and  perfect,  patented 8 .OO 

Black-Board  Pointers  (or  Map  Pointers) SO  to  40 

Book  Carriers— Manchester's.    For  Boys  and  Girls,  very  popular,  two  sizes each       50 

Call-Bells,  for  Teachers' De«tks.  varied  stvles,  silvered $1  to  8. SO 

Composition  Paper—''  An  Educational  Novelty"— 3  Nos per  quire       40 

Crayon-Holder— Just  invented  and  patented eack       SS 

Croquet.    Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box— excellent  style  for  schools S.OO 

Cube-Root  Block.    Inpaperbox 75 

Besks  and  Settees*    See  Illustrated  Circular. 

Cvymnastle  Apparatus— Dumb-bellt,  Rings,  Clubs,  Wands,  Ac 

Ink-Wells-airklnds. 

Ink-Vents— Scarlett's  Patent,  for  filling  Ink- Wells,  etc each       85 

*« Klndenrarten  Blocks,"  with  patterns perbox   1.50 

Map  and  Chart  Support.    Adjustable  to  every  size  of  Maps  and  Charts.    Patented 10. OO 

Meaals— For  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs  each       85 

nilcroscopes.- 1.  Simple  brass  mounted  adjustable  magnifier,  for  Botanv,  Oeology,  &c 1 .85 

S.  Compound  for  minute  or  mounted  objects,  pliers  and  glasses,  in  box 5 .00 

Mottoes  (90)  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  cardboards,  in  packet 75 

Multiplication  l¥all-Cards,  20x96inche8 75 

Numeral  Frames,  superior  style,  100  balls,  1 1.2 5.    Same,  144  balls 1.50 

^^ObJect-TeachlnK  Blocks^-«3  Forms  and  Solids,  in  box 8.85 

Slate-PencU  Sharpener,  self-sharpening,  very  simple 10 

Slating,  *^  Eureka-iilquid''  (Hunger's),  for  making  an  enduring  and  unrivalled  Sulte 

SuRFACX  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall,  per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  sq.  ft.) 8 .  00 

Slated  iicaves,  convenient  and  economical per  100  8.00 

Slate  Rubbers,  to  erase  without  water— No.  1,  per  100,  $5.    No.  9,  larger,  per  100 lO.OO 

PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 

Piwe  Inehesln  Diameter Plain  Stand,  $6.00 Semi-Meridian,  $8.00 

Seven  Inehesln  Blameter Plain  Stand,  18.00 Semi-Meridian,  15.00 

«  <«  Full  Meridian,  20.00 

Twelve  Inches  in  Blameter Plain  Stand,  $80.00 Semi-Meridian,  85. OO 

«»  "  FnU  Meridian,  85.00 


aUYOT'S  POPULAR  PORTFOLIO  MAPS, 

THE  BEST 

Physical  and  Political  Outline  Maps  published. 

Pbioi  $18.00  rvi  Sit. 
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Black-boabds,  Crayons,  Easels,  Bubbebs,  Etc. 

HAMMOXTD'S  BLACK-BOAIO)  SUPPORT 

ObTlatM  the  dlMdvantages  heretofore  attending  morable  black-boarde,  and  hat  become  deeenredly  po^ 

alar.  The  feet  ore  of  iron,  and  snffl 
dcntly  heavy  to  Inanre  Btabllity. 
The  posts  are  held  in  place  by  iron 
Bockeu  (ei^ht  inches  deep),  so  do* 
sig^ncd  that  lateral  motion  is  impossi- 
ble. It  is  therefore  ri^d  and  sub- 
stantial.  There  arc  no  glued  Joints : 
flll  the  parts  are  firmly  bolted  to- 
gether, and  cannot  get  loose— yefr- 
they  may  be  taken  apart  for  shipping, 
by  removing  a  few  screws.  Tlie 
board  Is  hnng  on  two  centre-pins, 
around  which  It  may  be  revolved. 
Below  centre-pin  is  a  lock-pin,  for 
holding  board  in  perpendicular  posi- 
tion. The  board  touches  the  Support 
only  on  these  three  pins,  and  is  as 
noiseless  as  if  attached  to  a  walL 
Beneath  tlie  board  is  a  shelf  for  cray- 
ons, and  for  catching  the  foiling  par- 
ticles of  chalk.  It  is  a  serviceable 
and  oniamental  piece  of  furniture  for 
the  school  and  lecture-room. 

PRICES. 

Bize  adapted  to  any  one  of  our 

Standard  Black-boards  ....  $6  00 
game,  made  of  black-walnut  . .  \  7  50 

BLACK-BOARDS.  EUREKA  SLATED.  READY-MADE/ 
Of  these  nnrivaUed  boards  we  have,  in  neat  light'  frames,  these  Standard  sizes : 

l-SIze  2  ft.  X  8  ft $8  60  I  4— Size  8*  ft.  X  4*  ft $9  60 

S—  "    »*ft.x8Jft 6  25    6—  **    4ft.x6ft 12  00 

8—"    8ft.x4ft 7  00  I  Any  size  to  order,  per  sq.  ft CO 

i9ayn«  #i«M  in  ^ac^-ira/nK^/rain«f,  each  board  extra 1  0(1 

BLACK-BOARDS.  SPHERICAL,  or  "SLATED  GLOBES." 
Invaluable  in  *'  Object  Txachino,"  Mathexaticai.  GsooiiAPHT,  Ac. 
No.  1. — On  handle,  very  convenient,  size  4  in.  diameter 1  60 


2.— Brass  meridian,  wood  frame,        6  in, 

8.—        *'  "  9  In.  "  

4.—        **  bronzed  fhtme,  12  in.  **  

6.—         »*  "  161n.  •*  

6.— High  bronzed  frame,with  castors,  18  in.  "  . 

BLACK-BOARD  CRAYONS. 
^Eureka,''  Dustless  and  economical  (somewhat  like  Talc),  per  100, 


500 

.    900 

.  15  00 

90  00 

80  00 

60 


Chalk  from  Waltham,  per  gross,  40  cts.    Colored,  per  gross  1  60 

BLACK-BOARD  EASELS. 

No.  1.— Single,  a?h 8  00 

2.— Double,,"    4  00 

Same  of  black- walnut,  extra,  each 1  00 

BLACK-BOARD  RUBBERS. 

No.  0.  Sheep-skin,  tmaU  size,  per  dozen $2  00  I  No.  8.  Lamb-sMn,  fine  long  bleached  wool..  6  00 

1.  ''         regularsize,    *'          8  00          4.  Brussels,  NEW  ana  neat 6  00 

2.  *'         longer  wool,  better  finish   4  00|        6.  Chaxois-skin,  i>atented, very  superior  6  00 

BLACK-BOARD  POINTERS  (or  MAP  POINTERS). 

No.  1.  Plain,  lengths  from  8^  to  5  ft.    Each. .  $0  80  i  No.  2.  Same  size,  with  porcelain  knobs,  each  40 
CRAYON-HOLDER. 

Just  Invented  and  patented.    Very  simple  and  ingenious.    Each % 


J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

U  Bon4,  St.,  New  York. 
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A  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION-JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A«eTol.t  8yo,  ttntad  »ap«r,  with  Beavttfal  lUnstratloiuh  trpm  Original  De«lcn% 
and  niasl  3  to  accompany  the  eicercl««fl.   Elegantly 

printed  and  bound*  « 

k*art  Fint— Under  "Toc«l  Gjmnattlcs,'*  presenti  a  oomprabenBive  and  pnclleal  TTeatfee  on  Respiration,  Plw 
oetlcs,  and  Elocution.  Tb«  examplet  for  illuttnitiona,  both  in  prose  end  rerve,  ere  the  choicest  gems  of  English  nnd 
Ataericsn  liicratare.  Spirited  poems  in  octosyllabic  Terse— narrative,  detcriptive,  and  lyric ;  national  odee,  ami  battle 
pieces  are  introduced,  with  special  reference  to  a  combination  of  Toetic  Recitation  with  Calisthenics  and  GTmnaeties, 
thns  rendering  tlils  a  complete  ElocutlonaiT*  Reader  for  advanced  classes  in  public  and  prlvata  schools,  and  a  rapeilor 
Jf  aniial  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  for  IndlTidoaU  and  families. 

Part  Second— Under  "  Calisthenics,"  exhibits  the  most  extended  and  varied  cdnrse  oC  exercises,  witbovt  ths 
aid  of  apparatus,  ever  pablisbed.  NINETEEN  PIECES  OF  APFROPRIATB  PIANO-FORTE  MUSIC  are  In- 
krodaced,  affording  a  sulBcieni  variety,  both  for  Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics.  This  part  of  the  work  will  enable 
teachers  to  give  physical  eultnre  Its  d«»  prominence  In  primary  instruction,  and  aflTord  an  inexhaastible  supply  of 
pleasing,  bealtUVil,  and  inrigoratlng  games  and  exercises  for  tlie  parlor  and  the  nurseiy. 

Part  Third— "Gymnastics,"  presents  more  exerdses  for  Wands,  Dumb-bells,  Indian  Clubs,  and  }Iand>rings, 
than  nil  other  books.  While  the  single  exercises,  for  each  piece  of  apparatus,  are  snfflciently  numerous  and  varied  to 
secure  the  requisite  simultaneous  activity  of  tiie  mental  and  physical  powers,  and  call  into  play  all  the  moeclee  of  the 
body,  tlioir  classification  is  so  perfect  that,  instead  of  interfering  with,  they  mutually  support  and  recommend  each 
other.  This  is  a  complete  gymnastic  drill-book,  with  words  of  command  and  clasws  of  movements  systematically  ar- 
ranged, embracing  all  neeessary  exercises  for  the  Inngs,  voice,  organs  of  speech,  jolala,  sinewf,  and  mosclea.  It  w 
adapted  to  schools  and  families,  Individuals  and  classes.    The  wood-citts  are  cnmeroits  and  excellent. 

Price,  pottpaid»  by  nally  9a»00.  | 

J.  T¥.  SCHERMERHORN  Sa  CO., 

NEW   YORK. 


Our  GryvLNASTic   Appai^atus 

Ts  made  of  weIl-«easoned  wood,  varnished  and  polished.  Dnmb-bells  and  Indian  ClnUa  ars  usoally  made  of  mapls^ 
beech,  cr  birch  ;  Wnnds,  of  white  ash  ;  Hand-rings,  of  cherry,  birch,  or  mahogany. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  Dnmb-bcUs.  Noh.  1  and  2  are  intended  for  boys  and  girls  ;  No.  9  for  women  and  yonth  ;  No.  4 
for  men.    Price,  per  i>air,  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  00  cents ;  of  Noa.  8  and  4,  75  cents. 

Tw(t  sizes  of  Hand-rings.    No.  1  is  for  boys  and  girls  ;  No.  2,  for  men  and  women.    Per  pair,  79  cents. 

There  are  eight  sisea  of  Indian  Clubs— four  of  long  dabs,  and  fbnr  of  sliort  ones.-  Vim.  1  and  3  ara  for  women  a»d 
youth  ;  Nos.  3  and  4  for  men.    Price  of  Clabs,  per  pair,  $1.7&  to  $6. 

The  Wand  has  eigiit  plain,  equal  ftices.  It  is  seven-eighths  inch  thick  for  men  and  women,  and  thvee-fomrtha  lad 
for  boys  and  girls.    Price  90  cents  ;  Yith  metallle  balls,  75  cents. 

J.  W.  SCHERISERflORN  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

MBW  YOKK. 


Watson's  Manual  of  Cedisthenics 

C<mtain8  a  complete  course  of  physical  exercise*,  without  ArPAiUTvs.  It  has  all  needftal  dlrectibns,  rales,  and  expla- 
nations, with  sections  on  phonetics  and  respiration.  The  exercises  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  well-known  prinet 
pies  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  securing  the  bappiett  results.  Theee  ex- 
ercises, practised  habitually  aad  energetically,  cannot  fail  to  yield  grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  ro- 
bnst  health  and  power  of  endnrancei  Almoet  any  school-room  or  parlor  will  snlDce  lor  the  exerdsec  For  thoee  wIm 
ttse  the  piano  to  enliven  the  exereisee,  there  is  mnsic,  prapeted  by  the  best  maxtera. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  ;  is  printed  on  superior  paper,  and  bonnd  in  beet  style.  A  retiewer  writes  :  ^Thls  Is 
tlie  most  elaborate  and  satisfactoiy  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  practically  to  edncational  purposes  the  great  tmthe  ol 
physiology,  relating  to  physical  cnltnre  ax  i  '^raining.  To  those  in  authority  it  ts  a  positive  duty  to  promote  the  drenl*- 
tlon  of  this  book  by  every  means  in  their  power.  All  who  have  the  fdiysical  welfkre  of  th«  hnman  rece  at  baeit,  and  «m- 
derytand  how  powerless  the  Intellect  is  to  contend  agahist  the  burden  of  a  feeble  frame,  are  equally  Interested  In  Ite 
teachings,  and  answerable,  each  In  his  own  sphere,  however  small  it  be,  for  the  conseqvenccs  of  neglecting  them.% 
Oofias  for  examination  maile^:  on  receipt  of  $L00i 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  Ifew  York, 
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LOCKS. 


No.  1. 

No.  I.  Octagon  Marine,  one  day, 


6  in.  Dial . 


$6.00 


Ko.  2. 


No.  2.  Drop  Octagon,  Spring  Eight 
day,  Height  25  in 9.00 

In  response  to  frequent  calls  from  tochers 
and  School  OflScers  for  clocks  suitable  fgr 
school  use,  the  foregoing  styles  have  been 
selected  as  best  adapted  for  that  purpose. 

These  clocks  are  of  the  best  American  manufacture  and  are  reliable  time- 
keepers. 

Ink-W^ells,  Etc. 


To  obviate  the  necessity  for  glass  lin- 
ings, and  the  loss  and  annoyance  of 
breakage  in  handling  and  by  frost,  the 
Non-corroding  Metallic  Ink-well  has 
been  devised.  By  a  new  process  the  in- 
terior is  made  insoluble  by  ink,  securing 
all  the  advantages  of  glass,  with  increased 
capacity,  strength,  and  durability.  These 
ink-wells  are  made  of  standard  size  (see 
cut)  to  fit  the  regular  bore  of  school- 
desks.  Price,  per  dozen,  $3.00. 
Non-corroding  Ink-Sockets,  to  be  used  with 

Japanned  or  other  cover  .  .  per  doz.  $1.50 
Heavy  Glass  Sockets  .         .         .     **         i  .00 

Japanned  covers  for  above       .  " 

Briunnia  Ink-Wells,  glass  linjcd  *< 

Sherwood*8   Ink- Well,  Iron,  glass-lined 

patented  locking  cover       .         .  " 

Ink-vents — Scarlett's  Patent  for  filling 

Ink-WcUi       ....     each 


90 
3.00 

3-50 


»5 


yon-eorroding  inJb-  WUl  (full  tiu.) 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

,14  Bond  St,,  New  York. 
And  Sold  generally  by  School-Furnlshlng  Honses. 


School  Diaries,,  Records,  &c. 

UiARiEs.  ,    '  fliolesale.  Eetail. 

SCHOOL  DIARY,  No.  1  (for  puplli),  Six  Months  ose per  dozen     . 8-i    1 .3e« 

8CUOOL  DIARY,  No.  2.  same  as  No.  1,  with  blanks*  for  commanicatlon  between 

.Teacher  and  Parent,  &c per  dozen     .84    1.20 

STRONG'S  SCHOLAR'S  DL4RY,  for  the  n»e  of  all  who  go  to  School,  Is  designed  to 
exercise  the  yoong  in  the  practice  of  making  a  daily  record  of  items  and  events.  It 
cnltlratca  and  strengthens  habits  of  ob^rvation  and  acetiracv.  Such  a  record,  faith- 
Ailly  kept,  will  prove  a  history  of  the  writer's  life,  its  value  increasing  with  passing 
yeai-a. 
It  contains— I.  Specimen  pages  of  a  Diary,  s nggestfng  the  manner  of  making  dally 
•  entries :  IL  Rales  and  Maxims  for  Pupils :  III.  Subjects  for  Compositions,  with  sim- 
ple suggestions ;  IV.  Rules  for  the  use  of  Capital  Letters :  V.  Rules  for  Panctoation ; 
Vl.  Blankipsgcs  for  making  the  daily  entries  of  an  ordinary  school  term.  In  some 
caees  it  will  be  found  atUadent  for  preserving  copies  of  the  compositions  written 

during  the  term Per  dozen  2 .  50 

Specimen  copy  by  mall,  prepaid,  20  cents. 

Kecords. 

GENERAL  RBCOIU)  OP  RECITATION  AND  ATTENDANCE each  3.00  3. SO 

RECITATION  RECORD,  or  CLASS-BOOK.    SOpages 1.00  1.25 

TOWLE'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL  RECORD,  for  Graded  School,  presenting  at 
one  view,  upon  same  sheet,  a  Daily,  Weekly,  and  Monthly  Summary  of  Attendance, 

Tardiness,  Deportment,  and  Scholarship,  together  w^ith  the  standing  of  each  pnpU ...     .  T 5  1 .  OO 

TRACY'S  POCKET  RECORD 50  65 

TRACY'S  SCHOOLRBCORD 60  76 
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REGISTERS. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST,  to  show  total  number  of  days  and  months  attendance  of  each 

pupil  during  the  year.    80  pages,  indexed 1.50  2.00 

ALPHABETICAL  REGISTER,    a40  pages.  Indexed »  3.00  8.50 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  DAILY,  WEEKLY,  AND  (QUARTERLY  RKQIBTER T6  1  .OO 

BROOK'S  school-teachers^  REGISTER.    4to 76  l.OO 

class  register-No.  i 30      40 

"  No.  2 45        60 

No.  8 56        76 

COMMON  SCHOOL  REGISTER.    33pages 00    1.20 

DISCHARGE  BOOK.    4Spage8 50        65 

ROUGH  REGISTER,  or  ADMISSION  BOOK.    48page8 50        65 

SHAW'S  SCHOLAR'S  REGISTER  is  a  complete  record  for  the  pnpll,  in  pamphlet 
form.  It  is  arranged  for  a  Daily  Record  of  the  Pupil's  Attendance,  Conduct,  and 
Itccitatlons  for  fourteen  weeks.  After  this  follows  an  Abstract  for  the  Term,  in 
which  the  whole  Is  so  condensed  that  the  comparative  standing  of  the  pupil  for  the 
term  may  be  observed  at  a  glance.  The  labor  of  preparing  a  dally  record  too  often 
proves  a  serions  tax  upon  the  teacher's  time.  Shaw's  Scholar's  Register  obviates 
this  difficulty  by  having  each  pnpil  keep  his  own  record.  After  a  lesson  has  been  re- 
cited it  is  to  be  marked  in  the  proper  space  by  the  pupil  with  a  iMd  pmeil  The 
teacher  can  mark  with  inJt  such  changes  as  are  needed,  make  the  average  for  the 
week,  and  carry  it  forward  to  the  Abstract.  On  this  Abstract  there  are  spaces  for  the 
parent  to  make  remarks,  and  specify  weekly  the  time  given  to  study  at  home.  This  is 
R  most  important  featnre.  The  correct  use  of  the  Scholar's  Re^ster  will  save  tho 
.  teacher's  time,  will  stimulate  the  pupil  to  more  punctual  attendance,  to  better  con- 
duct, and  to  better  lessons.  He  will  be  carefhl  tuat  his  own  hand  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  record  irregularities,  misdemeanors,  or  poor  lessons.    This  book  Is  really  a 

model,  and  should  be  examined  by  every  teaoher Per  dozen    .84    1 .20 

Specimen  by  mail,  10  cents. 
THE  TEACHERS*  MODEL  POCKET  REGISTER  AND  GRADE  BOOK,  adapted  to 

any  grade  of  school,  firom  Primary  to  College.    Handsomely  bound  in  fine  doth 50        65 
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lEPORTS, 

DAILY  ATTENDANCE  AND  WEEKLY  REPORT  BOOK.    160  pages 2.25  8.0O 

SCHOLARS'  WEEKLY  REPORTS Sheets,  per  hundred  1 .  50  2.00 

SCHOLARS'  MONTHLY  REPORTS Sheets,  per  hundred  1.50  2.00 

K0L.L.  ROOKS. 

MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  1,  containing  a  Record  of  Attendance.  Deportment,  Orthog- 
raphy, Reading,  Penmanship,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History,  and  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enumerated.  3 . 00    3.50 

MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  2,  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Semlnarios— containing 
a  record  of  all  tho  studies  mentioned  in  Boll-Book  No.  1,  together  with  Baocution, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Composition,  French,  Latin,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  and  blanks 
fur  special  studies  not  enumerated 3 .  00    3.50 

ROLL-BOOK,  or  CLASB  ATTENDANCE  BOOK.    80  pages 1.00    1.25 
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Call-Bells. 


No.  z.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

The  stentorian  commands  of  the  old-time  master,  emphasized  by 
heavjr  thwacks  of  a  heavy  ruler — ^sometimes  on  the  desks,  and  some* 
times  on  the  sconces  of  the  terrified  pupils — have  gone  out  of  fashion, 
and  with  them  the  turbulence  which  they  caused  rather  than^  cured. 
The  Call-Bell  has  taken  their  place,  and  become  a$  indispensable  an 
article  of  school  furniture  as  the  strap  or  the  ruler  used  to  be,  and 
much  to  the  relief  of  both  teachers  and  taught. 

The  foregoing  Figures  (i  to  4)  show  several  neat  and  much-approved 
forms,  with  springs.     The  springs  are  simple  and  not  easily  broken. 

The  following  Figures  (5  to  9)  are  of  the  new  style,  which  having  no 
spring  are  less  liable  than  the  former  to  get  out  of  order.  They  are 
rung  by  pressing  on  the  knob  at  the  top.  All  these  bells  are  silver- 
platfed,  and  of  fine  tone.     The  cuts  represent  one-fiflh  size. 


No.  6. 


No.  7. 


Silver-plated  Call  Bells. 

No.  I,  Old  Style,  with  Spring,  $1.00 


»,   « 

it 

1. 00 

3.       " 

U 

i.ao 

4,       " 

M 

i.aS 

J,  New : 

Style, 

Patented, 

1.40 

6,       " 

(( 

1.50 

7,       " 

« 

.1-75 

8,       « 

<i 

1-75 

9,       " 

M 

2.00 

No.  8. 


No.  9. 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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Drawing. 


B. 


I  AILi'S  BBAWIIVG  CHARTS,  mounted  on  beaTy  Manilla  paper,  with  rollers. 

No8. 1  to  20,  eizo  Si  x  40  inches,  with  Kit pricc»  per  let       $10.00 

Single  Charts 60  etm 

The  grett  obstacle*  to  the  sncceseAil  teaching  of  Drawing  in  Common  Schools  have  been;. 

l8t.  The  lack  of  artistic  caltiire  and  practical  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Sd.  The  lack  of  time  for  the  iBdividnal  instmction  of  pupils,  made  necessary  by  the  systems  of  in 
struction  in  use  heretofore. 

8d.  The  mistaken  notion  that  Drawing,  either  as  a  science  or  an  Art,  can  be  acquired  by  transferrin^^ 
pictures  from  one  piece  of  paper  to  another,  without  a  systematic  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye. 

4th.  The  delaying  of  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art  until  the  natural  taste  for  the  exercise  has  been 
outgrown,  and  the  pnpirs  time  has  become  too  yaluable  to  bo  pleasurably  devoted  to  the  training  in 
elementary  principles  necessary  to  ensure  certain  and  reliable  progress  in  the  art. 

These  Charts,  prepared  by  Professor  Louis  Bail,  a  graduate  from  one  of  the  best  German  Art  Schools, 
and  now  teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Engineering  School  of  Tale  Col- 
lege, are  designed  to  obviate  each  and  all  of  these  difficulties.  They  fhmish  a  practical  system,  so  sim- 
ple, yet  rigidly  progressive  and  scientific,  that  with  them  any  inteUigent  teacher  can  so  train  the  hand 
and  eye  of  pupils  as  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  excellence  in  Art  and  Design. 

This  system  has  already  been  successfhlly  introduced  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  several  of  the  princi 
pal  dtioB  of  New  England. 

The  patterns  are  printed  in  broad  lines,  and  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  an  entire  school. 

DRAWINC^BOOKS,  CARIM,  PBNCIIiS,  PAPBB,  PATOTBRNSL  BT€. 

Art  Keereatlone,    A  complete  guide  to  all  kinds  of  drawing,  painting,  and  artistic  work.  $2.40  $8.00 

Art  of  Sketching  from  Nainre.— Rowbotham 40  60 

Apgar's  Geographical  Dmuing  Book 75  1.00 

'^      Map  Drawing  Cards  in  portfolio :  10  15 

"                              "                            superior  quality ,     90  90 

Bairs  Drawinir  Charts,  explained  above,  per  set  of  twenty  charts 10.00 

**      Perspective  Drawing  Cards,  36  Nos.  4  X  6  in.,  in  packet 45  £0 

These  cards  ore  not  copies  for  mipils  to  imitate ;  but  guides  to  teachers  in  arrang- 
ing courses  of  Drawiner  from  O  ojects.  They  are  accompanied  by  brief  and  explicit 
instnictlons  on  the  rules  of  Perspective  ana  their  application. 

Broad  Line  Drawing  Books.    6Nos each,  10  15 

Bartholomew's  Progressive  Drawing  Cards.    SNos **  80  40 

'*              Progressive  Drawing  Books,    TNos...* " ".^35  45 

"             Sketches.    N.  E.  Scenes.    5Nos ; "  40  50 

"              Perspective.    Cloth 1.00  1.95 

Blank-books  for  drawing.    Primary , dozen,  1..75 

"              "                 Intermediate *'  3.00 

"              "                 Academic "  4. BO 

Coe's  Drawing  Cards  for  Little  Folks 30  cards,  30  40 

"     First  Studies  in  Drawing.    SNos each,  80  40 

"      Cottages  and  Introduction  to  Landscape.    4No8 **  50  40 

"     Easy  LesBons  in  Landscape.    4Nos 's "80  40 

"     Heads.    Animals  and  Figures.    8  Nos "80  40 

Davies*  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective 8.00  4.00 

Goodisons'  Drawing  Book  for  Common  Schools  ..' 50  65 

Guyofs  Eureka  Slated  Map  Drawing  Cards,  portfolio 1.20  1.50 

"      Paper                           "                           "         50  66 

Hermes'  U.  S.  Drawing  Cards  for  Schools 30  40 

Hume's  Eativ  and  Practical  Drawing  Lessons,  according  to  the  French  Method.— In  5 

Progressive  Books— Copies  and  spaces  for  exercises  on  same  page,  in  preparst'n;  each  20  25 

Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing 2.00  2.60 

Monk's  Drawing  Books.    ONos each,  30  40 

Buskin's  Elemen  t.s  of  Drawing 80  1.00 

"        Elements  of  Perspective 60  1 .00 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  yiowers 1 .60  2.00 

Warren  on  Drafting  Instruments  and  Operations 1.00  1.25 

"     Elementary  Linear  Perspective 80  1.00 

"     Shades  and  Shadows ; 2.8U  3.50 

Wax  Flowers,  when  to  make  them j  1 .00  2.00 

Bristol  Board— Various  sizes  and  weights.* 

Drawing  Instruments per  set,     1.25  to  30.00 

Drawing  Pencils  of  all  kinds :  American,  Eagle,  Faber,  and  Guttknecht*s— Nos.  1, 2, 3,  and  4— in  dozens, 

also  put  up  in  boxes. 
Drawing  Paper— regular  sizes. 

India  Kubber.    Wliite,  20,  30,  40,  60,  and  80  pieces  to  pound,  price  variable. 
Black,  20,  80,  40.  60,  and  80  pieces  to  pound. 
Besides  the  above  we  can  fhmish,  at  reasonable  rates,  everytltlng:  in  this  line. 


•  Prlc/^s,  when  not  named,  are  variable  with  Qcld.    In  such  cases  we  charge  at  lovoest  market  rata, 
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(Special  Geographical  List.) 

Atlases,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  kfc. 


Adjustable  Chart  and  Map  Support,  Price  $10. 


The  cut  pretty  ftilly  shows  the  conatraction  ot 
the  support.  The  standard  is  grooved  to  sus- 
tain a  movable  "  Ti"  the  cross-piece  of  wMch 
bean  two  sliding  arms,  provided  with  hooke, 
for  sustaining  the  map  or  chart.  The  Sitpport 
is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  knob,  the  po- 
sition of  which  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line 
Ih>m  A.  This  knob  also  governs  a  spring  which 
holds  the  **  T*^  iu  place.  The  cut  shows  the  top 
raised  one  aotch  and  the  arms  slightly  extended 
to  receive  the  large  map  shown  by  the  dotted 
outUnes.  It  will  as  nicely  support  the  largest 
map  as  the  smallest  chart,  and  is  so  stiff  and  firm 
that  some  are  using  it  for  a  blackboard  support. 

The  merit  of  this  Support  cannot  be  cdusid- 
ered  relatively,  for  there  is  nothing  else  like  it. 
It  is  the  sole  occupant  of  the  field ;  and  it  an- 
swers its  purpose  perfectly.  Setting  aside  its 
convenience,  it  must  commend  iteel(  to  every 
teacher  on  the  score  of  economy.  It  will  save 
its  cost  in  a  single  yea^  by  preventing  the  neces- 
sity of  subjecting  maps  to  the  soiling  incident  to 
their  exposure  on  the  walls. 


LTI<AS->COLTON'S-Oeneral,  GeoCTaphical,  Statistical,  and  HistoricaL 
Imperial  Folio.    Cloth,  morocco  backs 


c 


900  Maps  and  Plans. 

$20  00 

MITCHELL*S— New  General.  <92  Maps  and  Plans,  with  valuable  statistical  tables.    Folio, 

cloth,  morocco  backs 10  00 

OP  THE  UNION,  with  all  the  States  and  Territories.    States  colored  in  counties— Rail- 
roads and  principal  towns  located— Populations,  etc    8  00 

SARTS  I- WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  AND  OUTLINE.    14  Plates  on  seven  boards.    The 

Set  in  portfolio,  with  hand-book    18  00 

POLITICAL  AND  OUTLINE.    For  Common  Schools.    8  in  series,  on  muslin    10  00 
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liOBES  I— "FRANKLIN."    Terrestrial  or  Celestial,  separate,  at  half  price  "  per  pair,"  and 
quadrant  extra. 

5  in.  Terrestrial,  plain  stand,  new  map each    8  flO 

6  in.  wood,  scml-mune  (no  quadrant)  per  pair  10  00 

6  in,  wood  (Ihll)  fhime       do  ...  ^         --,  ^ 

0|  in.  wood,  seml-lhime,  with  quadrant 
10  in,  wood  flrame  do 


(case  and  packing,  tfacA  globe  extra,  %2). . 


10  in.  bronze,  pedestal  frame  do 

12  in.  wood  flrame  do  _ 

12  in.  low  bronze  frame         do  

1 2  in.  bronze  pedestal  flume  do                  (case  and  packing,  each  globe  extra,  $2) . . . . 
16  in.  wood  ihime                  do                               do                do                do 
16  in.  bronze  pedestal  fhime  do                               do                do                do 
80  in.  Terrestrial,  quadrant  and  compass,  on  mahogany  frame,  with  casters  (case  and 
packing  $9  extra) , do 

I  Jl<OBBS  i-PERCE'S  MAGNETIC,  Terrestrial,  each- 

6  in.  plain  stand $6  00        12  in.  plain  fitand  (packing  and  case,  $1) 

6  in.  semi-meridian 8  00        18  in.  semi-meridian        do  do 

7  in«  plain  sUnd 12  00 

7  In.  semi-meridian 16  00 


do 

18  00 

do 

25  00 

do 

86  00 

do 

43  00 

do 

45  00 

do 

60  00 

do 

76  00 

do 

80  00 

do 

126  00 

276  00 


20  00 
26  00 
36  00 
76  00 


12 In.  ftiU  meridian  do  do     .... 

12  in.  complete,  high  stand,  hour  circle,  etc. 
IS  Magnttic  (KffeetSy  representing  the  Races,  Animals,  Ships,  Light-houses,  eic^J^ee  with  each  Globe, 
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Atlases^  CharU^  Globes,  Maps,  Ac, — Continued. 


s 
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IiATlp   GIiOBBS*    Intilnftble  in  "*  Ob/sot  TsAomra,'*  UArsaauncAJL  Gboobapbt,  Ae. 

No.  1.— On  luuidle,  yery  conTcnient,  size  4  in.  dUmeter $1  50 

2.— Braas  meridian,  wood  fttune,  6  in.       do 6  00 

8.—  do.  do.  9  in.       do 9  00 

4.~  do.  bfonxod  ftamfl.    13  in.       do 15  00 

5.—  do.  do.  Win.       do «)  00 

6.— High  bronzed  firamo,  with  castors,  18  in.       do «  80  00 


AP  OF  AlflERIOA.    Onr  whole  Coontrr,  large  seals,  7)  in.  x  80 $1S  00 

United  States  or  Axkjuca,  fh>m  Ocean  to  Ocean,  SI  in.  x  87 8  00 

JL  HYSICAIt   AND  POLITICAI<.     GUYOT'B  NEW  WALL-MAPS. 

No.  1  .-PRIMARY  SERIKS-on  MuKlin,  in  Portfolio.    Sold  in  scU •. $18  00 


ITnited  States  in  sections size  48  in.  x  60 

Hemispheres  do.  36  in.  x  48 

North  America       do.  24  in.  x. 36 

South  America       do.  24  in.  x  36 

Central  Earope       do.  94  in.  x  86 


Europe 24  in.  x  88 

Asia 94in.xa( 

Africa 24in.xa( 

Occanica M  in.  x  88 

World  (Mercator's  ProJ.) 211n.x88 


No,  2.— INTERMEDIATE  SERIES,  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  sold  singly  or  in  sets. 


United  SUtes.... size  48  in. X GO $4  00 

Hemispheres  60  in.  x  73 7  SO 

North  America  48  in.  x  00 4  50 

SoathAmericft  48in.x60 8  60 


Europe size  48iu.x60 $4  BO 

Asia  48in.x60 5  00 

Africa  48in.x60 4  GO 

Occanica  48iiKx60 6  00 


No.  3.— LARGE  SERIES,  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  sold  singly  or  in  sets. 

The  World,  Mercator's  Projection— size  72  in.  X 130 $18  00 


United  States.... size  72in.x96 $8  U0 

NorthAmcrica  <4I0in.x72 6  GO 

South  America  60  in.  x  72 6  60 

•  Central  Europe  72in.x96 8  60 

Key  to  Guyofs  Maps 


Europe size  72in.x06 88  00 

Asia  72in.x00 10  00 

Africa  C2ln.x72 6  60 

Oceanlca  48in.x60 6  00 

100 


No.  4.— CLASSICAL,  on  Cloth  and  Rollers.    Roman  Smfibx,  T9  in.  x  84 $15  00 

Akcibnt  Qrxvck  (inclndinorCity  of  Athens)  72in.  x  84 ^..,  15  00 

Itaua,  including  Map  of  City  of  Ancient  Rome,  78  in.  x  84 15  00 


0 


H 


UTIilNS  HI  APS.    CoLTOi«'s,  14  sheets  on  boards,  in  portfolio,  and  K«y $16  00 

Cornell's,  13  maps  on  muslin,  in  portfolio,  and  Key 90  00 

Mitcuell's,  ISmaps  on  muslin.  In  portfolio,  and  Key SO  00 

Pelton's,  T»  in.  x  85,  on  cloth  and  rollers.    Complete  set * 85  00 

do.  do.        on  heavy  paper.  do ; 15  OQ 

Key  to  Pelton's  Outline  Maps 75 

ISTORICAIi.    Klcpert's  large  Mural  Maps  of  Ancient  History. 

RoNAN  Empibb,  67  in.  x  108 ^ $16  00 

Ancient  Italy,  72  in.  X  80 16  OtI 

Ancusnt  GnsECE,  70  in.  x  84 15  00 

World,  at  time  of  Persian  and  Macedonian  Empire,  48  In.  x'  96 15  00 

Thb  Environs  or  RoxB,  38  in.  x  45  (all  on  Cloth  and  Rollers) 10  O^) 

DlBIiE  MAP.    Map  of  the  Lands  mentioned  In  the  Bible.    74  in.  x  62 $8  00 

Area  embraced  includes  both  New  Testament  and  Old  Testament  countries,  taking  In  Rome  on  the 
West,  Egypt  on  the  South,  and  the  mouth  of  thOTEaphrates  on  the  East.  Lettering  is  bold  and  easily 
read  from  every  part  of  a  class-room.  It  gives  ancient  and  modern^  names  of  towns,  rivers,  mountains, 
etc.  lioutes  of  St.  Paul  in  his  missionary  tours  are  plainly  indicated  by  distinct  colored  lines.  All 
missionary  stations  are  shown  by  spots  of  color,  thus  adding  a  very  interesting  feature.  ^ 


Mwc 


_  JEIiliANEOVS. 

Apgar's  Geographical  Drawing  Book $1  00 

Apgar's  Map  Drawing  Qards.    Complete  set,  in  envelope. 15 

do.  Superior  miality 80 

Gnyofs  Eureka  Slated  Map  Drawing  Cards.    Complete  set,  in  portfolio 1  60 

Paper  Map  Drawing  Cards.  do.  do 60 

Geographical  Definitions.    Illustrated,  on  chart,  84  in.  x  44 4  00 

Geographical  Cards  (six  sheets  on  boards),  94  In.  x  31 6  00 

Geographical  Dictionary :  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World 10  00 

Historical  Chart  (Lyman's),  and  Key 3  00 

Stream  of  Time,  or  Chart  of  Universal  History,  SI  in.  x  43 8  60 

.  EXT-BOOKS  ON  GEOGRAPHT.  of  all  kinds,  supplied  at  tbb  Publxshbbs'  itholi 

BALB  bates.     Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  at  retail  prices. 
^ir  lUuttraUd  CaUdoyuA  tent  on  afplioation. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Company, 

Deaders  in  all  kinds  of  School  Merchandis6| 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York 

21 


RTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


AJLJOS  TO  SCHOOL  jyiSCJPZINJS,    800  GeitifloatM,  Cheeks,  Otrdi,  •to $1  2S 

(They  saTB  time  of  Beoord-Eeeping,  and  reduce  **  Revardi  "  to  perfect  Sjiteiii.) 

A,nHFJIMBTICAL  FORMS  A1U>  QBOMBTILIOAL  SOZIJOS,  in  box 3  OO 

'i  TjA  CK'B  OAJiJ>S,  vnth  perfect  tltSe  ntr/aee,  neatly  finuned,  ready  made : 

No.  1.  SiM  a  feet  by  3  foot $3  SO   Mo.  4.  BiseS^ii  ftotby  iklbet...  9  HO 

2.  ••    3K  feet  by  8>^  feet. H  »S          8.    «•   4foetby8foet 2j»  OO 

3.  '•   8  foot  by  4  feet TOO   Any  aizo  to  order,  per  equare  fbot CO 

Same  sizes  in  black-walnat  framea,  each  board  extra. ••....  1  OO 

Di^CK-BoARDS,  Spebigal,  for  Mathematical  Qeography«  etc.— See  "  Qeographlcal  list" 

ti  LACK'BOAJtn  11  UBliBRS  : 

So.  0.  Shoop-skin,  tmaU  size,  per  dozen.. ^j9  OO    No.  8.  Lamb^ddn,  fine  long  bleached  wool  S  OO 

1.          •<         regular  size,      '■        ,,,  3  OO          4.  Brussels,  NEW  and  neat S  OO 

Q.          "         longer  wool,  better  finish  4  OO          6.  Cbaxoib-sxxh,  pat* d,  Teiry  sapecior  6  OO 

nfjAClt-BOAnD  BASBIjS:  No.  1.  Single,  $3  SO.     No.  2.  Double 4  00 

tiLACK-BOAHD  SUPPORT— Sammand'a,    Complete  and  substantial,  each O  OO 

tlLACK-BOARB  POINTERS  {or  MAP  POIHTBBS), 

No.  1.  Plain,  lengths  from  3>^  to  5  ft,  each  ^0  dO    No.  2.  Same  size,  with  poreelain  knobs,  each  40 

R  O  OK-  CAR  RJ^^S— Manchester's.  For  boys  and  girls,  very  populsr,  two  sizes,  each ....        MO 

CALZ-RBLLSf  for  Teachers'  Desks,  Tarlod  styles,  sUyered, $1  to  3  SO 

CLOCK  AND  GLOBB,   Combined.     Timby's 9S  OO 

Ci^OCKS,  for  School-room  Walls,  Drop  Octagon,  Sdaj 9  OO 

•'Round  Comor,"Lever,  8in.  dial.. 6  OO 

VOMPOSITION'PAPBR—'An  BducaUonal  BTorelty "— 8 Nos.. per ^uire 40 

CKAXO  A  S—  '*  Eureka. "    Dustless  and  economiesl  (somewhat  like  Talc),  per  100 SO 

Chalk  from  Woltham,  per  gross,  40  cts. :  Colored,  per  gross 1  S€ 

C RATOy-UO LBKH,    Just  invented  and  patented,  each »S 

CROQUBT.    Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box— excellent  style  for  schools ....lO  OO 

CUBB'ROOT  BLOCK,    In  neat  paper  box 75 

DBSKS  AND  SBTTBBS  **  on  Physiological  Principles."    (See  lUustrated  Ciroulsr.) 

GYMNASTIC  APPARATUS— Tyranyy-hfiaM,  Rings,  Clubs,  Wands,  etc  : 

DiTXB-BsiiU.— Nos.  1  and  3.    For  boys  and  glrla,  per  pair CO 

No.  3.  For  ladies  and  youth,  per  pair,  75  cts.   No.  4.  For  men.  per  pair 7S 

BANn-RxKGB.  —No.  1.  For  boya  and  girls,  per  pair,  75  cts.  No.  2,  For  men  and  women,  per  pr.  75 

INDIAX  CLuns— Four  sizes  short  clubs,  and  four  of  long.    Per  pair $1  7S  to  €  OO 

Wakds.— Eight  plain  equal  faces,  each,  80  cts.    Same,  with  metallic  balls,  each 7S 

O  Ij  OB  ES,  all  kinds  and  sizes.    See  "  Special  Qeographlcal  list" 

I NK'  TTj^XXS— Sherwood's.    Iron,  lined  with  glass,  patent  locking  cover,  doc 3  SO 

Britannia,  lined  with  glass,  per  dozen 3  OO 

Heavy  glass  sockets,  per  doz.  $i.:    Japaned  iron  covers,  for  same OO 

Willard's  sealed  metallic,  per  dozen 2  OO 

/.Vir-FJyATS— Scarlett's  Patent  for  filling  Ink-wells,  etc,  each »a 

"KINDER  OARTEN  BLOCKS,"  with  patterns,  per  box 1  SO 

MAP  AND  CHART  SUPPORT.  Adjustable  to  every  size  of  Maps  and  CluurtB.  Patent'd.  JO  OO 

Some,  mode  of  Black  Walnat i^  oo 

M  EDALS—tot  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs,  each.  f. 2S 

MICROSCOPES.  No.  1.  Simple  brass  monnt'd  adjustable  magnifier,  for  Botany,  Geology,eto   1  SO 

No.  2.  Compound  for  minute  or  moimted  objects,  pliers  and  glaBses,ln  box  S  OO 

MOTTOES  (20),  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  in  packet 7J 

MULTIPLICATION  WALL-CARDS,  20  ipches by  26 inches 7S 

N UMERA L  FRAMES,  superior  style.  100  balls,  $1  »S. :    Same  144  balls 1  SO 

*'  OBJECT-TEACHING  2?i OCltS ''—62  Forms  and SoMds,  Inbox 5  2S 

SLA TE-PENCIL  SHARPENER,  self-sharpening,  very  simple lO 

SLA  TING,  "  E  UREKA  LIQUID"  (Mungers),  for  making  an  enduring  and  anrlvalled 

SLATE  SUBFACE  ou  Old  or  uew  l>oards  and  wall,  per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  sq.  (t). . . .    3  OO 

SLATED  X^^iFJ?.<;,  convenient  and  economical,  par  100 3  00 

SLA  TE  R  UBBERS,  to  erase  without  water.— No.  1.  Per  100,  ^5.  .•  No.  2.  Larger  per  100.  .20  00 

5 PELL TNG-STICKS,  or  «•  Word-making "  Sticks  for  Prlmarianfl,  each 2A 

Fonts  of  letters                     on  card-board,  for  same,  in  box tffi 

S EN TESCE- S TI CKS,  for  Primarians  "  to  build  up  sentences  "... :fo 

Seta  of  small  words,  ou  card-board,  for  same,  in  box S't 

THERMOMETERS^FaiiTeixheitScalB—ot  verybestmake .  2  Su 

n'OifD-C7JLilZ>5,  for  «<0l4ect  Teaching,"  200  common  names,  in  box -  t  S€ 

1.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
And  Sold  generally  by  School-Fnrnishing  Houses. 


xaei. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

Receive  their  Te&s  by  th       jrgo  from  the  1>ert 
difltriota  of  China  and  Japs^  and  sell 

them  in  lots  to  suit  at  Partle«  trotting  their  Teas  of  w  may  oonfldcntlrpely 

vMvua  «u  «ww»    w  0MAM  «.!«  ^^p^^^  fziittiuir  thom  pure  and  Ihjali,  as  they  come  direct 

^^  ■*    1  ^^"^"^  ^'i*''  Custom  Uou»o  Storeg  to  our  Waruhoasot. 

C fi  TStO    r  ri  C6S«  ^^  ^^  warrant  all  tho  f^ood*  wo  scU  to  give  entire  eat- 

^vp'M  -  ^  w    ■     ■  ■  wwB  ififHcflon.    If  thov  are  not  witiemctory  they  can  t>e  n^- 

To  (flwe  oar  readers  an  idea  or  the  proflts  which  i  turned  at  onr  expense  witlun  8U  daya,  ana  OAve  Um 

have  been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  \vc  will  hiart  with  :  money  refunded. 

the  American  hou«»ej«,  leaving  out  of  I  he  account  en-       The  Company  hare  lolectcd  the  followlniir  kinds 

lirely  ihe  proflts  of  the  Clilncse  factors.  from  their  i^iock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 

1st.  The  American  house  in  Cliina  or  Japan  makes    wants  of  chibs.    Tlicy  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  tho 

lar^eprolUs  on  their  ^ulcs  or  shipinentH— and  Miuie  '  Fame  a»  the  Company  sell  them  in  Now  York,  aa  the 

■  ■  '     ■  .....  -      .         I  Hat  of  prices  will  show. 


of  the  richest  retired  merchants  in  the  country  have 
made  tiieir  immeuse  forluues  throuj,'h  their  huu«ea  in 
Ctiina. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  larjre  proflto  upon  the  for- 
cif^n  exchanj;o  used  in  the  purc•ha^e  of  Teas. 

:kl.  The  Importer  makes  a  prullt  of  'M  to  50  per  cent, 
in  many  cat<es. 

4ih.  On  its  arrival  hero  It  Is  sold  by  the  carpro,  and 
tho  Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  In  invoices  of 
'AHH)  to  aouu  packa;,'i'8,  at  an  avern;,'e  piolit  of  about  10 
per  cent, 

ftth.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealer  in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  1.*)  jht  cent. 

f.lh.  The  Wholesale  'I'ca  Dealer  solU  it  to  Ihe  Whole- 
sale Cf roeer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  prolU  uf  about 
10  per  cent. 

11  h.  Tho  Wholepalc  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail 
Dealer  at  a  nrollt  of  13  to  2.5  per  cent. 

bih.  The  Uetailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 

TIIK   rnOKlT   HE  CAN   OF.T. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  etght  profits  as 


rniCE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 
Oolons  (Black),  70c.,  80c..  90c.,  beef  $1  per  111. 
irilxcd  ((ireeu  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  OOc,  best 


EnsilNli  BrcakniKt  (Dlack),  80c.,  90c,  $1, 


$  1  nor  lb. 
EnsllNl 

$1  lO,  bcwt  $1  30  per  Ih. 
Iinncrlal  (Green),  80c.,  OOc,  $1,  $1  10, 1 

$  1  25  per  lb. 
Young:  Klymon  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10, 

bent  $1  35  per  lb. 
Uncolorcd  Japan,  OOc.,  $1,  |1  10,   best 

$1  35  per  lb.  ' 

Guufiowdcr  (Green),  $1  35,  best  $1  60. 


Coffees  Roasted  and  around  Daily. 

GROITND  COFFEE,  SOc.,  25c.,  SOc.,  85c.,  best  40c 

per  pound.    Hotels,  8aloons,  BoardiuC'bousc  Keep 

,    -  .  ,    er?,  and  Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee*. 

many  brokera-e^  caita-es  stora-cs  c«>opera.-es  and  |  can  cccmomize  in  that  article !iy  usinff  our  FRENCil 
\\a.-te,  amladd  theon-inalcosloithelea,  it\vill  be  1U{K.M<FAST  and  DINNER  COFFEE,  widch  \\c 
oerceived  what  the  Consumer  has  to  pay.    And  now  -      -  -  -        - 

we  proi)0!»e  to  show  why  we  can  sell  so  very  much 
lower  tnau  other  dealers. 

We  pninose  to  do  away  with  all  thc«c  varions 
prollts  and  brokera;;es,  carlajjes,  ftoniiioj',  cooi)cnii:c8 
and  waste,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  comnii:^sion 
paid  for  purchasing  to  our  correspondents  in  China 
and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a  small  profit  to  our- 
selves, which,  on  our  lar<;e  sales,  will  amply  nay  u>*. 

TJyour  hyr'tem  of  sui>j)l\in^  Clubs  lliront^hout  the 
country,  Conpuniers  in  all  pans  of  the  United  States 
(•.III  rereivc  Iheir  Teas  at  tl>e  bamc  juices,  with  the 
Miiall  adilitional  expense  of  transportation,  a*  thou;;h 
Ihey  lM>ii;^'ht  I  hem  at  our  warehouses  in  the  city. 

i^omc  parlies  iiupiire  of  us  bow  lliey  pliall  proceed 
to  pel  up  a  Club.  The  answer  is  f imply  thi**:  Let 
each  pei>ou  wishin*?  to  join  in  a  Club  say  how  much 
Tea  or  Collee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price 
from  our  Trice  List,  as  publishi:d  in  the  paper  or  in 
our  circi  'ars.  Write  Ihu  names,  kinds,  and  amounlfi 
plainly  Oii  the  list,  as  seen  in  the  Club  Order  in  ne!;t 
column,  and  when  the  Club  is  comi)lele.  send  it  to  na 
by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party's  «;ood8  in  separate 
jiackai^cs,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  c»)nfusion  in  their  distribu- 
tion—each  oarty  KelliuLj  exactly  what  he  orders,  and 
no  more.  I'he  v.ost  (»f  transportation  tho  members 
can  divide  equitably  anion <;  themselves. 

rallies  sendin*;  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
thirty  dollars,  had  better  send  Posi-ollice  Drafts  or 
money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express;  but  larjrer  orders  we  will  for- 
ward by  express,  to  collect  on  delivery. 

lleroafier  we  will  send  a  complimentary  packap-e  to 
the  party  j?etting  up  the  Club.  Our  prollts  are  small. 
but  we  will  be  oh  liberal  as  we  can  alVord.  We  send 
no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  ;^;J0. 


sell  at  the  low  ])rico  of  .Wc.  per  pound,  and  warrant 
to  give  perfect  eatisfactiou. 

OXxi.lc>    ^x-dox*. 

EnwAiiDs,  St.  LAt^'REKCE  Co.,  N.  Y.,  I 
June  8. 1SC7.  | 

Tub  Great  Americak  Tea  CojirANT, 

31  &  .3:1  Vescy  Street,  New  York. 
Dear  Siks— 1  herewith  »end  you  another  order  for 
Tea.  The  last  was  duly  received,  and  {jivca  ^jeneral 
satisfaction.  As  lonjr  as  tou  send  ne  euch  ^ood  Tea, 
you  may  expect  a  contfii nation  of  cor  patronage 
Ship  this  as  the  other,  and  oblige. 

Your  ob't  servant,        DAVID  C.  UcKEE. 
4  lbs.  Japan J.  Ilavcna .  .at  $1  25 .... (3  00 


.at 
..at 
..at 
..at 
..at 


1  00. 
1  60. 
1  «.... 
1  00..., 
1  CO.... 


6  00 
1  SO 
1  £» 
SOI 
1  UO 


5  do.      do do. 

1  do.   Gunpowder do. 

1  do.  Japan S.Curtis. 

2  do.   Younj;  Hyson ....       do. 

1  do.  Japan N.Shaw. 

And  fifteen  others.  

Total $51  05 

N.  «.— All  vli.nics  and  towns  where  a  large  number 
reside,  by  clulA/infj  to;;eiher,  can  reduce  the  co*l  of 
their  Teas  and  Coflees  about  ono-third  (bo»idca 
tlie  ExpreKS  cliarcrcii),  by  sending  dirccUy  to 
**  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 

B£WARE  of  all  con cenis  that  advertise  them- 
selves as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our 
name  either  wholly  or  In  imrl,  as  they  are  bwiur  or 
iffiKaflona.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not.  In  any 
case,  authorize  the  use  of  our  name. 

POST-OFFICK  OltDKRS  and  Drafts  make  payalilc 
to  the  order  of  The  Great  American  Tea  ComiNUiy. 
Direct  Letters  and  Orders  to 


THE  GREAT  AMJSBIOAN  TEA  OO, 

31  &.  33  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

PWT-OJTICB  Box  SO-13.  New  YonK  CrxT. 


Teacher— Vol.  17. 


(ik/'U  ^ 


Monthly — Vol.  5. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 


AND 


American  Educational  Monthly: 


DEVOTED  TO 


Popular  Instruction  and  Literature. 


OCTOBER,    1868. 


CONTENTS. 


Secondary  Education  in  Germany — II 

P.  Chamite,  376 

Manual  Labor  Schools. , ,  .Charles  F.  Foster.   385 

Grammatical  Notes. — XIV.     Verbs   in    the 
Singular,  with  two  or  more  Nominatives . . 

S.  W.  Whitney.  388 

Matter  and  Method  in  Education 

L.  B.  Everdell.  395 

Investigation  'vt.  Cramming 398 

Excess  of  Reading 405 


Reasons  Wanted 406 

The  Unstated  Science 408 

Artistic  Teaching 409 

Educational  Intelligence. 

Chicago — Milwaukee — St.    Louis — Russia 

— Bengal — China 411 

Current  Publications. 

Education  —  Latin  —  Engraving  —  Book- 
keeping, etc 414 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co. 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


$1.50  per  Annum. 


Single  Numbers,  15  cts. 


EuREKALlQUIDSliATXlffG 

(MuiraBR't  IxTKKTiOH.      J.  W.  ScnzBiacBnoRX  A  Co.,  'M.axxjtactvrmbm.) 

Makes  a  Surface  which  Eitals  the  Best  WaU  Slates. 

It  U  pcrftctly  Black;  noTor  Cmmblea;  aUTaya  remains  Hard  and  Smoolli. 

l\  Is  snccessftilly  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  trail,  and  la  invaluable  in  renovating  old  woocioa 
niacin  boards.  Its  duiiajiil.itt  is  proved  by  twelve  years'  Bcverc  asc  in  some  of  the  best  ScLools  in  New 
Encland  and  New  York.    The  Sarfkcc  seems  to  imprott  with  use  and  a;;:e. 

Any  Teacher,  by  ob^crvinjj  "Directlona/'  can  apply  it,  maldn^  perj'ecl  Hate  turfaat^  nnilvallcd  11 
cotor^  tmooUuuu^  and  durability. 

Pbicb  :  QuABTS,  $3.00 ;  Pints,  $1.75.    5  p,  c.  discount  on  5  gals. ;  10  p,  e.  on  10  ffou. 
One  qnart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft     ITenco  it  makes  a  cheap  Blackboard.    For  old  Boards  one  coal  la 
enough.    New  surface  requires  two  coais  or  more.    It  is  put  np  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  exprcaa. 

CAUTION.— The  Eubika  Liquid  Slating  Is  the  Original  Liquid  Slating— tA4  Jlnt  Liquid 
Blackboard  ever  offered  for  sale.  Its  great  i*ucccgs  has  called  out  several  imitations ;  but  none  can 
produce  UuperfecUy  tmootA,  enduring^  dead-black  tur/cM  qf  the  Eujuska.    It  xa  positivxlt  tiu  oxi.r 

8LATB  anRTACK  WHICH  WILL  NOT  QLAZm, 

Prominent  Bdacators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eub3ka  Slatdtq  ;  and  ii>«  tDiU  warrant  IL 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Eureka  Llqnid  Slating  will  always  give  satiBbction  when  properly  applied. 

jroUN  D.  PlilLBIUCK,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Haoa. 

Wo  have  XLUA  Eareka  Slating  om  onr  blackboards  since  18G4 ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 

saperior  to  the  beet  stone  slates.         C.  G.  CLAKK,  Master  Bigclow  Grammar  School,  S.  Boston,  Ma«a. 

I  have  nsed  It  nine  years,  and  It  seems  to  improve.    From  my  own  experience  I  think  It  will  laiit 

nrrr  tbaju.  E.  BOBBINS,  Principal.    New  llaven,  Conn.^  April  *J3, 1866. 

SunerinttndenCt  OMce.Troy,  N.  K,  June  21,  ISCS. 
It  givoa  excellent  aatlafhctlon ;  I  can  imagine  nothing  better.       EDW.  DANFOKTU,  Supt.  Schoola. 
Toor  Eureka  Slating  ii  wonderfhl.     I  applied  it  to  old  blackboards.     They  are  like  atono 
slate.  O.  B.  WILLIS,  Principal  Alexander  Institute,  White  Plains,  N.  Yl 

Office  Superintendent  Public  Schools.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ISHT. 

"  EcniEKJL  Liqmn  Slating"  covers  over  twelve  thousand  feet  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  cost  of  abont 

|1 ,000.    We  are  weU  paid.    It  is  far  superior  to  anything  which  I  know.  ANSON  SM YTU. 

EuRVKA  Slating  is  on  blackboarda  in  my  ichooL    They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and  are 

smoother  than  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICKOFP,  Principal,  Cincumati,  Ohio. 

I  have  oied  it  ten  years.    It  If  alate  color,  imooth,  and  never  becomes  glossy. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Principal  No.  2,  Dayton,  OUo. 
Chicago,  7A.,  March  10, 18fi6. 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  nsed  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  with 
various  preparations.    I  have  tried  quarry  slate.    For  three  years  I  have  used  boards  and  plaster  wail, 
•gated  with  *^  Eureka  Slating,''  and  nave  found  them  superior  to  any  other  surlhce. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWB,  Prin.  Prep.  Dcpt.,  Chicago  University. 
Albion  Commercial  CoUene,  Michigan,  May  S.  13&4. 
We  find  "  Eureka  Slating  "  surface  equal  to  the  beat  stone  slates.        (IION.)  IltA  MA YllEW,  PresL 

National  BusineM  CoHege.  Chicago,  May  25, 1SC6. 
We  have  used  It  in  our  four  College  bnildinsrs,  on  common  walla  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds  oui 
hopes  in  fineness  and  durability.  U.  G.  ICASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President;  D.  K.  ALLEN,  Sccrcury 

Indianapolis  Female  tnetitute,  Ind.,  March  12,  lSfi6. 
For  fonr  years  we  have  used  Eureka  Slating,  wiih  complete  satigfaction,— on  wood,  pap^^Pt^d  walls, 
and  hard  finish.    I  prefer  it  to  real  sUUs^  because  the  surface  is  as  good,  with  advantage  of  nubroken 
snrDace  to  any  extent.  0.  W.  UEWES,  PresldeuL 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Ang.  38, 1865. 
It  is  easily  applied,  and  makes  a  beantlM  and  perfect  blackboard  surface.       B.  B.  NEELv, 

Supt.  Pub.  Schools. 
Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  March  IS^  1986. 
Our  blackboards  are  of  "  Eureka  Slating."    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.    It  is  efjual  to  best  Vor 
mont  and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest 

Besidss  above,  we  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  teachers  and  school-cfflcers  in  the  huuL 


Eureka  Slateb  Blackboards,  Ready  Made. 

Of  these  unrivalled  Boards  we  always  have,  with  neat  white  wood  frames,  these  sizes : 

l-Bi2eafl.xSft $3.50;       I      4-«ize  8J  ft.  x  4* $».fi0; 

»-  "  2Jft,x3* 5.25;  6—  "4ft.x5ft 12.00; 

a—  **  8ft.x4ft 7.00;       I      Any  sixc  to  order  per  sq.  ft flO; 

Sams  sites  in  black  vfolnut  /fames,  each  board  extra 1.00. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St.,  Xew  Yorh\ 
And  Sold  generally  by  School-Pumlshing  Housca. 


^ 


THE  NEW 

School  Furniture. 


AFTER  years  of  persistent  study,  Mr.  Hunger,  the  inventor  of  many 
useful  articles  for  schools,  has  achieved  a  signal  success  in  the  art  of 
school-desk  making,  in  perfecting  the  New  American  School  Desks  and 
Settees.  The  most  competent  judges  have  pronounced  these  Desks 
and  Settees  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  school-room  ;  and  this  judgment 
has  been  attested  b^  their  sudden  and  extensive  popularity.  A  large 
number  have  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  teachers 
and  pupils  unite  in  declaring  them  the  most  convenient  and  comfortable 
desks  and  settees  ever  made.  They  mark  an  era  in  the  manufacture  of 
school-furniture,  and  are  already  compelling  the  "old  fogy"  manufac- 
turers to  improve  their  antiquated  models. 

I.  To  the  comfort  of  the  pupil  Mr.  M.  first  turned  his  attention. 
This,  one  would  think,  would  nat\irally  be  the  first  thing  sought  in  the 
construction  of  school-seats.  Yet  the  fact  is  other  inventors  seem  scarcely 
to  have  taken  it  into  serious  consideration  at  all.  And  when  it  has  been 
considered,  it  has  evidently  been  with  little  regard  for  the  principles 
of*  physiology,  the  real  wants  of  the  children,  or  the  natural  outlines  of 
the  human  form.  •  . 

*' The  Yankee,"  says  an  English  novelist,  **has  discovered  a  use  for 
the  small  of  his  back.  ^Ht  sUs  on  it, "  A  better  acquaintance  with  Ameri- 
can schools  would  have  corrected  the  obser^'ation  :  the  Yankee  is  trained 
to  sit  on  the  small  of  his  back  by  years  of  confinement  to  ill-constructed 
school-seats.  The  New  American  Settees  obviate  this  evil.  They  are 
"constructed  on  physiological  principles."  They  fit  the  body,  so  that  a 
proper  posture  may  be  maintained  without  effort  or  constraint  or  weari- 
ness. In  fact  they  compel  the  pupil  to  sit  in  a  natural,  healthful,  upright 
position,  by  making  it  less  comfortable  to  sit  in  any  other. 

II.  The  superiority  in  firmness  and  stability  of  the  New 
American  Settee  over  ordinary  school-seats  and  chairs  is  as  marked  as  their 
superiority  in  point  of  comfort  Who  has  known  the  best  of  pedestal 
chairs,  however  carefully  fastened  to  the  floor,  to  remain  firm  for  'even 

1 


half  a  year?  The  necessary  movements  of  the  pupil,  with  the  leverage 
from  the  back  of  the  seat  to  the  floor,  inevitably  loosen  the  screws. 
With  the  New  American  School-Settee  the  pressure  is  perpendicular. 
There  is  no  strain  whatever  on  the  fastenings. 

III.  The  folding-seat  is  most  convenient,  in  admitting  an 
easy  passage  to  and  from  the  desk.  Teachers  of  girls  are  especially 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  this  device.  It  allows  the  school-room  to 
be  easily  and  cleanly  swept  It  admits  the  ready  opening  of  passages 
through  the  rows  of  desks,  across  the  room.  It  makes  room  for  the  intro- 
duction of  calisthenic  exercises  in  the  school-room  without  requiring  the 
pupils  to  leave  their  desks.  It  permits  the  pupils  to  rise  in  their  places 
without  noise  and  without  having  to  obstruct  the  aisle.  The  seat  folds 
back  easily  and  noiselessly  with  a  touch  of  the  hand,  or  even  th^  pressure 

'  of  the  dress.     It  shuts  down  as  easily  on  rubber  cushions,  which  prevent 
the  possibility  of  slamming. 

IV.  The  manner  of  attaching  the  wood  and  iron  is  simple 
and  ingenious,  and  entirely  unlike  that  employed  in  other  school- 
furniture.  At  every  point  of  attachment,  in  seat,  s^ee-back,  and  desk- 
top, the  iron  and  wood  are  strongly  dovetailed  together,  giving  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  : 

<7.  The  Desks  and  Settees  can  be  readily  taken  apart  and  set  up  by  an 
inexperienced  person.  ^ 

b.  The  wood  and  iron  mutually  support  and  stiffen  each  other. 

c.  Warping  is  rendered  impossible. 

d.  No  checking  or  splitting  can  occur  from  the  shrinking  and  swelling 
,  incident  to  changes  of  temperature — the  wood  of  the  seat,  back,  and  top 

being  fastened  or  "  locked"  with  a  single  screw  ai  one  edge. 

e.  Requiring  no  skilled  workman  and  no  fitting  to  set  them  up,  they 
may  be  packed  fiat,  securely  boxed,  and  shipped  as  ordinaiy  freight, 
without  danger  of  damage,  and  at  about  one-fi/ih  the  chaiges  on  other 
kinds  of  furniture.     This  is  a  most  important  feature, 

V.  They  are  stable  and  durable.  They  have  a  wide  base,  and 
the  wood  and  iron  so  perfectly  support  each  other  that  they  are  entirely 
free  from  the  inevitable  joggle  of  other  school  seats  and  desks.  Should 
a  part  be  broken,  its  duplicate  can  be  promptly  procured  from  the  fac- 
tory, and  substituted  without  difficulty. 

VI.  By  the  elaborate  machinery  used  by  the  proprietors  of  INIr.  Hunger's 
patents,  the  New  American  School  Desks  and  Settees  are  made  more 
RAPIDLY,  more  perfectly,  and  more  economically,  and  consequently 
can  be  afforded,  with  all  their  advantages,  at  lower  rates  than  are  charged 
for  the  inferior  articles  of  other  manufacturers. 

^*  See  illustrated  Description. 


The  Basis  of  Arithmetic  : 

A  New  and  Complete  Table-'Booh* 

ADAPTED  TO  ANY  SERIES,  GIVING- 

I.  Addittox,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Ditisiox  Tables,  arranged  on 
A  New  and  Simple  Plan.  II.  Simple  Fractions  (to  twelfths),  Frac- 
tional Equivalents,  and  Mixed  Nubibbrs.  III.  Decimal  Fraotionb  (to 
thousandths).  IV.  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measuiies  (both  old  and  metric 
systems),  with  Practical  Exercises  requiring  the  Actual  Use  of  Me<mjLre%. 
A  book  for  be^nnera  sbould  contain  RESULTS,  not  PROCESSES.    Leaving  the  latter  for 

each  teacher  to  determine  for  himself,  i^e  give  only  the  fdndahental  facts  of  arithmetic. 

When  these  are  memorized,  a  sure  fonndation  wilfbe  laid  for  ready  cx)mprehen8ion  of  the 

PBiNCiPLBS  of  arithmetic.    The  work  is  adapted  to  any  series. 

Hetail price  20  cents.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 


» •  ♦  •  » 


The  Btndent  cannot  find  the  beginning  of  any  science  too  easy.  In  Algebra  the  beginner 
mnat  learn  a  peculiar  language,  determine  new  priuciples,  and  accustom  himself  to  a  new 
mode  of  reasoning.  Hence,  Biiley'a  Algebra  ia  diffhae  in  explanationa,  and  is  so  clear  that 
a  pupil  of  twelve,  familiar  with  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  can  understand  it,  even  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

The  following  principles  are  observed :  To  introduce  only  what  properly  belongs  to  an 
VLB3CENTARY  work ',  to  adhorc  strictly  to  a  motiiodical  arrangement ;  to  introduce  every  new 
principle  distinctly  by  itself,  that  the  learner  may  encounter  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time  ;  to 
deduce  the  rules  from  practical  exercises  and  to  state  them  distinctly  and  in  fbrm ;  to  {five  a 
great  variety  of  questions  for  practice  under  each  rule ;   to  solve  or  fuU^  explain  all 

aueations  which  involve  a  new  principle  or  the  new  application  of  a  principle ;  to  ahow 
le  reason  of  every  step,  without  perplexing  the  learner  with  abstruse  demonstrations ; 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  Algebraic  calculations,  and  their  correctness,  by  a  frequent  refer- 
ence to  numbers ;  and,  finally,  to  advance  from  simple  to  difficult  problems  in  such  manner 
as  may  fully  exercise  the  powers  of  the  learner  without  discouraging  him. 

,      IT  CONTAINS  AS  MUCH  ALGEBRA  AS  MOST  LEARNERS  REQUIRE. 
CSP*  Specimen  for  examination  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  75 'cents. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  ife  Co.,  Publishers, 
14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

Best     Scliool     Fixrnace  I 

Chilson  New  CONE  FURNACE, 

For  Cl\urches,   Scl\ools,   and    Private   Dwellings, 
BRAMHALL,  DEANE  &  CO., 

Excduaive  Agents,  247  and  249  Water  St.,  New  York. 

A.lsio->-iEt.AZX8;e»9  filtoxroei  cC3  ZZe Atozrs. 

A  GREAT  HELP  TO  TEACHERS  iBACOREAT  BENEFIT  TO  PUPILS, 

A  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

Including  a  Great  Variety  0/  Promiscucna  Exam^es^  if  tu^plj  »  IVavt  experienced  matty  years 
in  Teaching.    By  WHITMAN  PECK,  A.  M. 

It  is  the  best  Arithmetic,  particularlv  because  it  contains  a  great  number  and  rariety  of  Promiscnons 
Examples  systematically  classified  aud  arransed,  which  require  pupils  to  think  how  each  one  is  to  be  done 
independently  of  another,  as  in  practical  business,  instead  of  copying  after  those  done  in  the  book. 

It  is  the  cheapest  Arithmetic,  because  being  carefully  condensed  it  is  complete  in  one  volume,  which 
costs  only  about  one  third  hs  much  as  an  ordinary  aritlunetical  series  in  which  the  same  matter  is  several 
times  repeated  in  different  books.    Teachers  like  it. 

Letters  about  "  Introductions,"  &c.,  should  be  addressed  to  W.  Pecic,  A.  M.,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  cfe  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  Yorl^. 


Our  Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Is  made  of  well-Reatosed  wood.  Tarnished  aod  polished.  Danib-bella  and  Indian  Clabi 
are  made  of  maple,  beech,  or  birch ;  Wands  of  white  ash ;  Hand-rings  of  cherry,  birch,  or 
mahogany. 

There  are  foar  sizes  of  Dnmb-bells — Nns.  1  and  2  are  intended  for  boys  and  girls :  No.  S  for 
women  and  youth ;  No.  4  for  men.  Prica  per  pair,  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  60  cU. ;  of  Noa.  3  and 
4,  75  cts. 

Two  sizes  of  Hand-ringa— No.  1  is  for  boys  and  girls ;  No.  2  for  men  and  women.  Per 
pair,  7o  eta. 

There  are  eight  sizes  of  Indian  Clubs — fonr  of  long  clubs,  and  four  of  short  ones.  Nos.  1 
and  2  are  for  women  and  youth  ;■  Nos.  3  and  4  for  men.    Price  of  Cinbs,  per  pair,  $1.75  to  $6. 

The  Wand  is  seyen-eighihs  inch  in  diameter.    Price  30  cts. ;  with  metallic  balls,  75  cts. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  ct  Co.,  Manufacturers^ 

1*4  Bond  St.,  K.  W 


T.  H.  MCALLISTER'S 

G@mp©undl  Hausehatdl  R/ticr©scep©, 

WITH   ALL   THE  RECENT   IMPROVEMENTS,      . 

Magnifying    400,    1600,    2,500,    10,000    times    the    Area. 

An  absolute  necessity  to  every  intelligent  teacher  desirous  of  investigating  the  minntes 
beauties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Prtee,  wUh  fort}^tiehl  interetting  Objects  qf  Natural  Hutorj/^  $10, W.-uritkout  the  Objttt*^ 
15.00. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  Optician, 

49  Nasaau  St.,  New  York. 

Commercial    Instruction- 

TEAcnsas  and  others  who  are  fitting  young  men  for  business  will  find  their  effort 
materially  aided  by  the  use  of 

THE  CBITTEiroEN  COMMEEOIAL  AEITHMETIO  AOT) 
BUSINESS  MANUAL, 

Containing  the  Latest  and  Mod  Approved  Methods  of  Calculalion,  actiiaally 
used  in  the  Counting   House. 

ALSO — A  fall  variety  of  Modern  Business  Papers,  accompanied  by  Explanations  of  their 
Nature  and  Use,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  Valuable  information  on  Business 
subjects,  and  numerous  useful  COMMERCIAL  TABLES. 

FITTH  £DITION-R£VIS£D  AND  ENLAROEB. 

Highly  commended  by  Eminent  Teachers,  Merchants,  Bankers,  and  the  Press,  and 
adopted  in  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges,  throughout  the  Country. 

Handsomely  bound,  I2mo.  Price,  #1.35.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  postage 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Liberal  term*  altoaed  for  introduction  into  Schoois, 
Address, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St*,  New  York 


NATIOIfAZ   SEBIBS  OF 

SCHOOL    BOOKS, 

,      ,  PUBLISHED    BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY. 


Just  Issued  : 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  ASTRONOMY $1  25 

WOllMAN'S  COMPLETE  GERMAN  GRAMMAR 2  00 

CHAMPLIN'S  LESSONS  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 1  25 

THE  INDEPENDENT  FOURTH  READER 90 

Anj  of  the  above  sent  to  Teachers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introdac- 
tioQ,  on  receipt  of  one  half  price, 

THE  DISCIPLINE  OP  LIFE— Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps. $1  15 

THE  STUDENT— Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps 1  50 

THE  EDUCATOR— Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps 1  60 

A  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  OF  EDUCATION— John  Becker 2  50 

MONTEITH'S  school  maps.  Now  ready :  the  Hemispheres 
(2),  Earope,  Asia  and  Africa,  15  cents  each,  or  the  set  by 
mail,  post-paid  ....  1 '. — 3  15 

This  Series  embraces  about  Three  Ilnndred  Volumes  of  Standard  Educational 
Works,  comprising  the  most  complete  and  nniformly  meritorous  collection  of 
text-books  ever  published  bj  a  single  firm. 

The  Series  is  complete^  covering  every  variety  and  grade  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, from  the  Primer,  which  guides  the  lisping  tongue  of  the  infant,  to  the 
abstruse  and  diflBcult  "  West  Point  Course." 

The  Series  is  unifoifnly  excellent.  Each  volume,  among  so  many,  maintains 
its  own  standard  of  merit,  and  assists,  in  its  place,  to  round  the  perfect  whole. 

Tlie  Series  is  known  and  popularly  used  in  every  section  of  the  United  States^ 
and  hy  every  class  of  citizens^  representing  all  shades  of  political  opinion  and  re- 
ligious belief.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  tUe  following 
popular  works,  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  and  which  fairly  represents  the 
whole : 


Parker  &  Watson's  Readers  and  Spellers. 
Davies'  Course  of  Mathematics. 
Monteith's  and  McNally's  Geographies. 
Clark's  Diagram  Ehiglish  Grammar. 
PavsoD,  Dnnton  &  Scribner's  Fennmanship. 
Willard'3  Course  of  History. 
Peck's  GanoVs  Natural  Philosophy. 
Steel's  U  Weeks  in  each  Science. 
Jaryis'  Physiology  and  Health. 

THE  SCHOOL-TEACHER'S 


Wood's  Text-Books  in  Botany. 
Smith's  Orthography  and  Etymology. 
Boyd's  Coarse  in  English  Literature. 
Andrews  &  Stoddar(rs  Latin  Series. 
Crosby's  Greek  Series. 
Worman's  German  Series. 
Pujol's  French  Class- Book. 
Root's  (Geo.  F.)  School  Mosic  Books. 
Mansfield's  Political  Manual. 
LIBRARY— Twenty-live  Volumes. 


Who  would  know  more  of  this  unrivaled  Series  should  consult  for  details — 

!•  THE   I>E8CRri»TrVX3    CJLT^ILOOXJE, 

Free  to  TeacheT»--<>then  5  cents. 

2.  THE   IIJLUSTRAT£D  EBUCATIONAL  BUIiLETIN, 

Periodical  Organ  of  the  Publishers.    Full  of  Instruction  for  Teachers.    Subscription  ao  cents.    Sample 

free.    Address, 

A.  S.  BAHIVES  &  CO., 

.  1 1 1  and  113 -WilliamlSt.,  N.  T. 


Model  Text  Books, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


ELDEEDGE  &  BEOTHER, 

17  and  19  Sonth  6th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

To  fvham  all  Uttert  cf  ettquity^  or  rtlaiing  t/mtnuiuctioH  may  be  addreued. 


A  NEW  EDITION  _OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

CHASE  &  STUART'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES 

BDITBD   BY 

THOMAS  CHASE,  A.M.,  Pro^vmorof  OaMic*]  Litemtare,  HatveHord  College  ; 
GLORG£  STUART,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language,  Central  High  School,  Phil        ^ 
XeJPrencesio — "Harknosa't  Latin  Grammar,"  and  "Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.** 


Cmatk^B  Commentaries,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
Lexicon,  Geoffraphicai  Index,  etc.  Price  ^1.25,  by 
mail,  post  paid. 

ViTGfil's  2BSaeid»  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Metrical 
Index,  Remarks  or  Classical  Versification,  Index  of 
Proper  Names,  etc.    Price  $1.50,  by  mail,  post  paid. 
Grateful  for  the  flattering  reception  accorded  to  ProC 
Stuart's  edition  of  Cxsar,  the  Publishers,  in  compliance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  Teachers  from  almost  every 
State,  present  the  Second  Edition,  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  Lexicon  and  Geograpnical  Index.    Tliis 
series  needs  only  to  be  known  to  insure  its  general  use  : 
in  beauty  of  mechanical  execution,  it  surpasses  any 
Classical  series  extant,  while  the  purity  of  the  text,  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  tlie  notes^  and  the  low  price  at 
wliich  the  volumes  are  sold  are  important  advantage* 
which  Teachers  will  not  fail  to  recognize. 

The  Toung  Student's  Oompanlon ;  or,  Ele- 
nientary  Lessons  and  Exerciser  m  Translating  from 
English  into  French. 
A  first  book  in  French,  designed  to  aid  beginners  in 

that  branch  of  study.    Simple,  pro^rssive,  and  prac* 

tical.    Few  precepts  and  much  practice.    Price,  by  mail, 

postpaid,  li.oo. 

Mortindale's  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  uni>recedented  success  which  has  attended  the 

publication  of  this  work  is  the  best  rec-ommendation 

of  its  merit. 

More  than  Twbkty  Thou.sand  Copies  were  sold 
durine  the  past  year.  With  tins  book  tLe  pupil  can,  in 
a  single  school  term,  obtain  as  complete  a  knowIedi;e 
of  die  history  of  our  country  as  has  heretofore  re- 
nuii^d  years  of  study.  To  teachers  who  are  preparing 
for  examination,  it  is  invaluable.  Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60c.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  I5.40. 

The  Model  Deflner,  with  sentences  showing  the 
proper  ase  of  works— an  Elementary  work  contain- 
ing Definitions  and  Etymoloey  for  the  Little  Ones. 
By  A.  C.  Webb,  Prinapal  of  Zane  Street  Grammar 
Schpol,  Phila.    Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  25c 

The  Model  Etymology,  with  sentences  showing  the 
correct  use  of  words,  and  a  Key  giving  the  Analysis 
of  English  words.  By  A.  C  Wbbb,  Principal  of 
Zane  Street  Grammar  School,  Phila.  Price  by  mail, 
post  paid,  60c 


Parker's  Grammar  of  the  English  Tiangwage, 
Based  upon  an  Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence. 
With  copious  Examples  and  Exercises  in  Parsing, 
and  the  Con-ection  of  False  Syntax,  and  an  Appec'k 
dix  containing  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Lists  of  Peculiar  and  Excepticu&l  Forms.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  and  tho;^  who  writ6. 
By  Wm.  Hbnhv  Parkbr,  Priocipal  of  Ringgold 
Grammar  School,  Phila.    Price,  by  mail,  post  pai4» 

A  Manual  of  moeution,  founded  upon  the  Vld- 
osophy  of  the  Human  Voice,  with  Classified  I!hts« 
trations,  sugxested  l>y  and  arranged  to  meet  the  Prac- 
tical Diflictilues  of  Instruction,  by  M.  S.-  Mitchell. 
Tlie  great  need  of  a  work  of  this  kind  suggested  its 

preparation,  and  the  compiler  has  given  so  thorough  a 

treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  leave  nothing  further  to 

be  desired.    Price  ^x.50. 

The  Model  Boll  Boole*  No.  1,  for  the  use  of 

Schools.  Containing  a  Record  of  Attendance,  Punc- 
tuality, Deportment,  Orthography,  Reading,  Pen- 
manshin.  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Practical  Arith* 
metie,  Geograpliv,  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History 
and  several  blanks  for  spedal  studies. not  enumera- 
ted.   Price,  ^3.50,  by  Express. 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  No.  2,  for  the  use  of 
High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries.  Con- 
taining a  Record  of  all  the  Studies  mentioned  in  Roll 
Book,  No.  X,  together  with  Elocution,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Composition,  French.  Latin,  Philosophy, 
Physiology,  and  several  blanks  for  special  studies 
not  enumerated.    Price,  I3.50,  by  Express. 

The  Teaohers'  Model  Pocket  Begister  and 

Grade  Book,  adapted  to  any  grade  ot  Sdiool  fmm 
Primary  to  College.  Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  65c.; 
per  dozen,  by  Express,  $6.00. 

The  Model  School  Diary,  designed  as  an  aid  ia 

securing  the  co-operation  of  Parents. 

It  consists  of  a  record  of  the  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitations,  etc,  of  a  scholar  for  every  day  in 
the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  parent  or  gtiardian  for  examination  and  ugnature. 
Teachers  will  find  in  this  Diarv  an  article  that  has  long 
been  needed.  Its  low  cost  will  insure  its  general  use. 
Copies  wtH  be  mailed  to  teachers  for  examination,  post- 
paid, OD  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Price,  per  dozen,  fay 
mail,  $x.oo  ;  per  dozen,  by  express,  84c 


j$^  Descrfptlre  Circnlars  sent  by  mall  npon  application.    Address  either 

J.  W.   SCHEBMEBHOJRN  Jb  CO., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  Yorh. 

OR  .  . 

EZnBBDGB  &  BBOTHBB, 

17  and  19  SotUh  €th  Street^  rhUadeiphia. 


Tlie  Latest  and  Best  System  of  Pemiiaiisliip. 

THE    NOEHAL   AND   OOMMEEOIAL    SYSTEM 
Of  Bapidy  Practioal,    Business  and  Ornamental  Fenmansliip. 

BY  JAMES  A.  CONGDON. 


This  system  is  philosophical  and  progressive  in  its  arrangement,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
Analytic  and  Synthetic  methods  of  Instruction.  With  it  both  sexes  can  be  taught  a  suitable  hand 
simultaneously  firom  the  blackboard. 

It  is  systematic— the  elements  and  principles  are  rigidly  alil^  throughout,  and  the  letters  are  uniform 
in  shading  ^d  proportion. 

'Sample  Oopies  of  tllO  Soliool  Series,  (of  which  Six  numbers  are  now 
published,)  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  the  receipt  of  fifteen  cents  for  each  number. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  examine  these  books  before  deciding  upon  the  use  of  any  others,,  as  we 
believe  a  fair  comparison  of  them,  with  any  others  published,  will  result  in  the  adoption  of  "  The  Normal  ' 
AMD  Commercial  System." 

The  Normal  and  Coiriirierclal  Book  of  Flourishing 

Comnvences  with  simple  exercises  in  Flourishing,  and  ascends  gradually  to  the  highest  departments  of  the 
art    Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  the  receipt  of  Fimr  cents.  ^ 

Tl\e  Norir\al  ai\d  Coir\niercial  Ori\an\ental  Letter  Book 

Teaches  German  Text,  Old  English,  Roman,  and  several  other  styles  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Letters, 
showing  bow  to  place  them  in  curves :  compovsd  curves,  and  a  variety  of  artirttc  groopii^s.  Sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 

A  person  can  acquire  more  correct  knowledge  of  Flourishing  and  Omaisental  Lettering  from  these  two 
books  than  from  larger  works,  wliich  cost  five  times  as  much. 

Different  styles  of  Writing  require  different  styles  of  Pens. 

n?lie  Pfomial.  ajticl  OoxnmeroleLl  PeXIM  are  ma«le  expressly  for  this  system. 
No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to  secure  the  best  quality.    They  are  smooth,  elastic  and  durable. 
No.  I  is  an  extra  fine  Pen,  well  adapted  to  all  styles  of  fine  writing.  -  Price  per  gross,  .        .        .     $i  50 

No.  2  is  an  excellent  Sdiool  Pen.    Price  per  gross, z  50 

No.  3— Business  Pen.    Price  per  gross, x  75 

No.  4— Falcon  Pen.     Price  per  gross, x  ^^ 

No.  5  is  the  Flourishing  Pen,  and  is  very  elastic  and  durable.    Price  per  gross,     .  .       .        2  00 

No.  6— Ladies'  Pen.    Price  per  gross, , i  50 

No.  7  is  the  Ornamental  Pen,  and  will  make  lines  as  fine  as  a  steel  engraving.    Price  per  gross,  .        3  50 

Any  of  the  above  Pens  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  "We  also  have  them  done 
up  in  assorted  grosses^  one  box  containing  two  dozen  each  number,  from  one  to  five  indusive,  and  one 
dozen  eadi,  Nos.  6  and  7,  will  be  seqt  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $2.oa 

NORMAL    AND    COMMERCIAL    INKS. 

1.  Tlie  BIacIc  Inlc« — Writing  done  with  this  Ink  will  present  the  same  appearance  as  the 
engraved  copies. 

2.  The  IVrttins^  Flald. — This  is  of  a  fine  purple  color  when  first  wriuen,  but  becomes  a 
beautiful  black  on  exposure,  and  flows  freely  from  the  pen. 

3.  The  Ornaiineiital  Ink.— This  is  designed  for  Card-writing,  Shaduigi  and  the  finest  styles 
of  Ornamental  Lettering  and  Flourishing. 

DAVENPORT'S    UNITED    STATES. 

A  new  and  revised  edition,  brought  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  Administration  ;  contain- 
ing the  Beclaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  with  ouestions  thereon,  the 
Kmancii>ation  Proclamation,  and  a  Chronological  Table  of  Aroerican  Events.     Retail  price,  ^x.co. 

Copies  for  examination  sent  to  teachers  on  the  receipt  of  50  cents.  This  will,  we  oelievc,  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  School  Histories  published. 

We  also  publish  many  other  valuable  School  Books,  a  Catalogue  of  which  will  be  sent,  free,  to  any 
address. 

DTIIAH  HUKT  &  SON, 

Pti'bllsliorsy   SookscUers   and.   fe^tatloncrSf 

•    Ho.  62  North  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


EDUCATIONAL  TEXT -BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED   BY 

IVISOK,   PHIKNEY,  iBI/AKEMAK   ft  CO., 

47  and  49  QwmWM  Stf««l«  Hew  Y^rk. 


No  series  of  School-Bookt  erer  ofiered  to  the  public  have  attained  so  wide  a  drculatioa  or 
received  the  approral  and  endorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  educators,  in  all  part&  of 
the  United  Sutes,  as  this.  • 

Amons:  the  most  prominent  of  their  pablicatioos  are  the  following,  vis. : 

The  Union  Series  of  Readers. 

Entirely  tuw  im  matUr  amd  3luttratwiu,  and  received  with  great  favor  by  the  best  teachers  in 
the  country. 

Robinson's  Series  of  Mathematics. 

Including  AritAmttkt,  Alfebnu^  Geotiutrks^  Survey ing^  etc.,  highly  commended  by  all  who 
have  tested  them  in  the  cIass*rooni. 

Kerl's  New  Series  of  Grammars. 

Unsurpassed  in  simplicity,  clearness  research,  and  practical  utility. 

Wells'  Natural  Scienoes. 

Including  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Science  of  Common  Things. 

Spencerian  Copy-Books. 

Simple,  practical,  and  beautifuL     Newly  engraved  and  improved. 


Coltoii*t  Gcograpbles. 
Fasqaelle*!  French  Serieg* 
Woodbury'i  German  8erlea« 
Bryaut  die  Strattoira  Book-keeping. 


Willaon't  Histories. 
Webster*!  School  Dictionaries.; 

lUostrated. 
Spencerian  Steel  Pens. 


IVE^VT    BOOICS. 

A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  : 

Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Exptrinuntal  DemomstfxUiffH  of  the  fiscts  of  thcfictefice. ! 

Robinson's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

For  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Kiddle's  New  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

Comprising  the  latest  discoveries  and  theoretic  views,  with  directions  for  the  use  of  the  Globes, 
and  for  studying  the  Constellations. 

Paradise  Lost. : 

A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

Colton's  Common  School  Geography. :. 

Illustrated  by  nnmerons  Engravings.    Qi  arta         \ 

Mark's  First  Lessons  in  Geometry. 

Designed  for  Primary  Qasses,  and  taught  Ofy'tctiotfy, 

The  Song  Cabinet. 

A  New  Singing  Book  for  Schools. 

Townsend's  Analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

A  Chart  of  5s  pages  on  one  roller.  An  exposition  of  the  Constitution.   Should  be  in  every  dass^room. 

Townsend's  Civil  Government. 

To  accompany  the  **  Analysis  op  thb  Cokstitution/*  and  designed  as  a  valuable  dass^book  for 
Schools  and  Colleges.     In  doth,  ismo^  300  pages. 

Gray's  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany. 

An  easy  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  all  the  Common  Plants  of  the  United  States  (east  of  the 
Mississippi),  both  wild  and  cultivated.     8vo,  doth.    ReaJy  in  December, 


Tea^hers^  and  oH  ethers  interested^  are  invited  to  send  for  our  Descri/tiw  Catalogue  and 
,CifVulars,  and  to  correspond  with  us  freely \ 


The  New  York  Teacher, 


AND 


American  Educational  Monthly 


OCTOBER,     1868. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

II. 

THE  Boston  Latin  School,  to  which  we  now  address  ourselves,  hav- 
ing lowered  its  age  of  admission  so  as  to  compete  with  the  Grammar 
Schools,  is  obliged  to  join  their  studies  to  the  classical  up  to  the  very  last 
year  of  its  course.  Its  programme,  being  arranged  as  if  for  boys  of  ten,  to 
begin  with,  is  none  the  less  at  a  disadvantage,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  Gymnasium^  because  it  is  really  pursued  by  boys  of  thirteen  and 
upwards.  The  regular  course  of  the  Latin  School  is  six  years,  but 
meritorious  scholars  may  be  advanced  ;  and,  per  contra^  the  less  intelli- 
gent may  be  kept  back.  In  the  Gymnasium  every  class  except  the  two 
lowest  is  likely  to  occupy  two  years  in  passing.  The  Latin  School 
total  and  its  derivation  have  been  already  stated.  The  Bremen  Gymna- 
sium^ 1867-68,  drew  46  pupils  from  the  Vorschuh  and  7  from  other 
sources,  while  it  graduated  8  to  the  universities,  and  returned  1 5  to  civil 
life,  5  to  the  Handelsschule^  and  13  to  other  institutions  of  learning. 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  {f^YMNA-  BOSTON  PUBLIC  LATIN 

8IUM)  SCHOOL. 

Sixth   Class.  Sixth   Class. 

(Coane,  Ono  Ycar-^  Hoan  of  Recitation  a     (Course,  Ono  Year— ^  Honre  of  Recitation  a 
Week.)  Week.) 

1.  Bdiffion. — 2  h.  w.    Review  of  O.        1.  Religion. — Same  exercises  as  at  all 
T.  Biblical  history,  with  special  regard     the  public  schools. 

to  the  didactic  and  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures. Life  of  Jesus  according  to  Mat- 
thew and  Jolm,  especial  Iv  His  sermons 
and  parables.  Verses  (from  tlie  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount)  and  hymns  appro- 
priate to  the  chief  church-festivals. 

2.  German, — 3  h.  w.   Grammar :  Re-        2.  English.  —  Granunar.     Reading, 
view  of  the  inflections,  the  fundamental     SpeUing.    Declamation. 

rules  of  syntax,  the  simple  sentence. 
Compositions ;  reproduction  of  stories 
and    descriptions,    analysis    of  (epic) 
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poetry  after  hearing  it;  recital  of 
events,  such  as  holiday  journeys,  walks 
and  festivals.  Practice  in  committing 
and  repeating  simple  poems  of  an  epic 
character,  selected  by  the  teacher  and 
distributed  among  the  pupils. 

8.  Latin. — 9  h.  w.  Grammar:  Re- 
view of  etymology,  with  the  exceptions 
added,  fho  *' strong"  and  irregular 
conjugations.  Characteristic  construc- 
tions of  syntax  (accusative  with  infini- 
tive, ablative  absolute,  gerund),  as  well 
as  the  chief  case-rules.  3  h.  Exer- 
cises from  the  text-book ;  likewise  oral 
translations.  Extemporalia.  2h.  Read- 
ing from  tlie  text-book;  portions  of 
Roman  history.    4  h. 

4.  Oeography. — 2h.  w.  Elements  of 
mathematical  and  physical  geography. 
Physical  and  political  geography  of 
Asia  and  Australia. 

6.  Accounts, — 3  h.  w.  Review  of  the 
four  operations  in  abstract  and  concrete 
numbers,  and  in  fractions.  Relation 
of  the  part  to  the  whole  in  abstract  and 
concrete  numbers. 

6.  Writing,— 2  h.-w. 

1,  French, — 8  h.  w.  Grammar  and 
translatmg  according  to  the  text-book, 
"Written  exercises,  ditto.  Reading  of 
the  easier  dialogues  in  the  licader. 

8.  History. — 2  h.  w.  Greek  history, 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 

0.  Natural  IIistory,-^%  h.  w.  Intro- 
duction to  physiology.  Natural  history 
of  mammalia  and  birds. 

10.  Drawing, — ^2h.w.  Straight  lines 
in  different  directions;  combined  into 
symmetrical  figures.  Curvilinear  and 
mixtilinear  figures,  largely  omamentaL 
The  first  exercises  to  be  drawn  in  con- 
nection with  printed  outlines,  the  rest 
free  in  outline.  Together  with  them, 
elementary  instruction  in  foim. 


Fifth   Class. 

(Course,  One  Tear-ao  Hoars  of  Becitatlon  a 
Week.) 

1.  HeUgion, — 2  h.  w.  Review  of  the 
foregoing  curaus.  Lives  of  the  Apostles, 
especially  the  missionary  travels  of 
Paul;  selections  from  the  apostolic 
epistles.    Bible  verses  and  hymns. 

2.  German. — 3  h.  w.  Grammar: 
Compositions  as  in  the  foregoing  class, 
but  progressively  more  difficult  Prac- 
tice m  committing  and  repeating  select 
poems,  chiefly  of  an  epic  character. 

3.  Latin.— 9  h.  w.  Grammar:  Re- 
view of  the  irregular  verbs,  preposi- 
tions, the  more  difficult  pronouns. 
Case-rules.    Oral  translation  from  the 


3.  Latin. —  Grammar. 
Reader. 


"  Lessons.** 


4.  Geography.  — '^  MitcheWa    (Geo- 
graphical Questions.** 

5.  Maihematies,— Mental  Axiihmetlc 


6.  Writing. 


Fifth   Class. 

(Coarse,  One  Year— 34  Hours  of  Recitation  a 
Week.) 

1.  Religion, — As  above. 


2.   English.  —  Grammar.     Reading. 
Spelling.    Declamation. 


3.  Latin, — Grammar.  Prose  Com- 
position. Written  translations.  Viri 
Romae.    Cornelius  Nepos. 
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textbook.  8  h.  w.  Prose  Composi- 
tion. -Extemporalia,  fW)in  dictation, 
on  the  easier  syntactical  rules  derived 
from  the  readings.  2  h.  w.  Readings 
from  Cornelius  Nepos.    4  h.  w. 

4.  AecminUr—%  h.  w.  Proportions, 
abstract  and  applied.  Mixed  problems. 
Reckoning  of  periods . 

5.  TFn<?«flr.— 2  h.  w. 

6.  French, — 3  h.  w.  Grammar  and 
translations  according  to  the  text-book. 
Exercises  on  the  same.  Reading  of 
Anecdotes  and  traits  kUtoriques  fi-om  the 
Reader. 

.  7.  History.— -2  h.  w.    Roman. 

8.  Geography.— 2h.vf.  Africa.  Ame- 
rica. 

9.  Natural  Hzstory.—^  h.  w.  Rep- 
tiles, fishes,  and  the  lower  orders  of 
animals. 


4  Mathematics, — ^Arithmetic: 
bum's  SequeL" 

6.  Writing, 


"Col- 


Fourth   Class. 

(Coarse,  One  Year— 90  Hoars  of  Bccitation  a 
Week.) 

1.  German. — 3  h.  w.  Grammar: 
Compositions  like  those  in  the  preced- 
ing class,  but  with  exercises  in  style- 
argumentative,  demonstrative  and  com- 
parative, on  subjects  previously  ap- 
pointed by  the  teacher ;  with  free  de- 
scriptions of  personal  experience  in  the 
foim  of  letters.  Practice  in  commit- 
ting and  repeating  pieces  as  in  the 
Fitth  Class,  with  a  wider  range. 

2.  Latin. — 9  h.  w.  Grammar:  Re- 
view of  the  "  strong  "  verbs  and  of  the 
case-rules.  Moods.  Prose  composi- 
tion. Oral  translations  from  the  text- 
book. Extemporalia  on  the  foregoing 
rules  of  syntax.  4  h.  vf.  Reading: 
Cffisar  de  bcUo  GaUico.    5  h.  w. 

8.  Greek.— ^  h.  w.  Etymology,  to 
the  verbs  in  [i>i.    Exercises. 

4.  French. — 2  h.  w.  In-egular  verbs. 
Reading  of  select  historical  pieces  from 
the  Reader. 

5.  Mathematics. — 3  h.  w.  Geometri- 
cal bodies  and  figures.  Elementary 
geometric,  particularly  planimetric, 
ideas  illustrated.  Lines,  angles,  and 
plane  figures.  Elements  of  the  circle, 
triangle,  conjimction  of  triangles,  par- 
allelogram and  trapezium,  by  the  text- 
book. 

6.  English.— 2h.vr.  Grammar.  Ety- 
mology. Committal  of  the  vocabulary 
and  of  pieces  read.  Dictation  in  spel- 
ling. 

7.  History.— 2  h.  w.  The  Middle 
Ages. 

8.  Geography. — 2  h.  w.  Germany 
and  tlie  small  adjacent  countries. 


Fourth  Class. 

(Coarse,  One  Tear— dl  Hoars  of  Recitation  a 

Week.) 

1.  English,  —  Grammar.     Readmg. 
Spellmg.    Declamation. 


2.  Latin. — Grammar.  Written  trans- 
lations. Prose  composition.  Ccesar's 
Commentaries  (de  bello  Gall.) 


3.  Greek. — Grammar.  "Sophocles' 
Greek  Lessons." 

4.  French. — Grammar.  Exercises  in 
speaking  and  reading  French  with  a 
native  French  teacher. 

5.  Mathematics. — Aritlimetic:  "Col- 
bum's  Sequel.'* 
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9.  AeMunU,—2  h.  w.  Beckoning  of 
tare,  interest,  rebate,  discount,  profit 
and  loss,  etc. 

10.  Drawing. — 2  lu  w.  (From  this 
class  upwards  optional,  and  combined 
in  a  single  recitation).  Further  draw- 
ing aAcr  solid  models;  ornamental 
modelling  in  plaster.  Elements  of 
geographical  projection;  draughting, 
llead-modelling  m  plaster.  Free  land- 
scape drawing.  Law  of  harmony  in 
colors. 


Third   Class. 

(Conrae,  One  Year— 90  Hoan  of  Recitation  a 

Week.) 

1.  German.— 2  h.  w.  Grammar: 
Prosody  and  metre ;  versification ;  ex- 
amples learned  by  heart  Composi- 
tions, as  in  Uie  previous  class,  but  with 
more  argumentative  subjects.  Exer- 
cises in  committing  and  repeating. 
Poetical  pieces  chosen  for  their  metii- 
cal  form  and  connection  with  the 
grammatical=rhetorical  instruction. 

2.  Latin, — 8  h.  w.  Review  of  cases 
and  moods,  after  Zumpt ;  extemporalia 
on  the  rules  in  question,  from  dictation. 
Prose  composition.  Caesar  BelL  OaU, 
and  Citil.  Excerpts  firom  Ovid^s  Meta- 
morphoses and  Patti,  Prosody  and 
meti*e. 

3.  Greek. — 6  h.  w.  Grammar :  Re- 
view and  analysis  of  tho  etymology, 
including  the  Homeric  dialect  Ety- 
mological extemporalia.  Prose  com- 
position. 8  h.  lieading :  Xenophon's 
Anabasis.    Homer's  Odyssey. 

4.  French, — 2h. w.  Grammar:  Sig- 
nification of  the  prepositions,  position 
of  words,  and  tenses.  Reading  from  a 
text-book. 

5.  Mathematies.  —  3  h.  w.  Aritli- 
metic:  Decimal  fractions.  Introduc- 
tion to  alffebra.  The  four  operations 
with  algebraic  quantities.  Powers. 
Geomet^ :  Comparison  of  the  parallel- 
ogram, triangle,  and  trapezium  in  re- 
spect to  their  area ;  the  right  angle  and 
square.  Measurement  of  rijjht-lined 
figures.  Proportions  of  the  Imes  and 
sides  of  a  triangle.  Similarity.  Rela- 
tion of  areas ;  collateral  relations  of 
ti'ian^le  and  square.  Solving  of  geo- 
metncal  problems. 

6.  English.— 2h.w.  Manyatfs " Chil- 
dren of  the  New  Forest"  Vocabulaiy 
and  irregular  verbs.  Grammar:  Ety- 
mology continued.  Translations  into 
English. 

7.  History. — 2  h.  w.  Modem  times. 
Review  of  the  history  of  Antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages,  by  tables. 


Third  Clabb. 

(Coone,  One  Year— 34  Hoars  of  Recitation  a 
Week.) 

1.  English.  —  Grammar.      Reading. 
Spelling.    Declamation.   Composition. 


2.  Latin, — Grammar.  Written  trans- 
lations. Prose  composition.  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  (excerpts). 


8.  Greek. — Grammar.   Prose  compo- 
sition.   Reading  from  a  text-book. 


4.  Frery^. — Grammar  and  practice 
as  in  Fourth  Class.  Reading:  Le 
Grandp^e, 

5.  McUhematics. — ^Arithmetic :  "  Col- 
bum's  Sequel."  Algebra. 
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8.  Geography. — 2  h.  w.  Political 
geogi'aphy  of  the  non-German  Euro- 
pean countries,  with  reference  to  an- 
cient geography. 

9.  Natural  Science. — 1  h.  w.  In  sum- 
mer: Botany,  according  to  Linnaeus. 
In  winter :  Mathematical  geography. 


Lowbr-Second  Class  {UnUr- 
Secunda.) 

(Conrso,  One  Year— «8  Hours  of  Recitation  a 
Week.) 

1.  German. — 2  h.  w.  Species  of 
rhetoric     Compositions;   subjects   at 

Pleasure.     Brief  rhetorical  exercises. 
Practice  in  reciting  poetical  pieces  in 
connection  with  the  lessons  in  rhetoric 

2.  Latin.— 8  h.  w.  Grammar:  Re- 
capitulation of  moods  and  tenses  from 
Zumpt,  and  the  chief  points  of  the  so- 
called  Syntax  ornata.  Extemporalla 
on  the  same.  8  h.  Reading  from 
Ovid's  Fasti,  Virgil's  -^neid,  Cicero's 
easier  speeches,  especially  the  CatiH- 
narim;  De  senectute/  be  amicitia, 
Livy. 

3.  Greek. — 6h.w.  Review  of  gram- 
mar, and  practice  in  certain  syntactical 
rules.    Herodotus.    Homer's  Odyssey. 

4.  French. — 2  h.  w.  Grammar :  8)ti- 
tax  of  article,  adjective,  pronoun.;  in- 
flection of  participle.  Reading  from 
text-book. 

5.  History.—^  h.  w.  History  of  An- 
tiquity. 

6.  Mathematics.— 4:  h.  w.  Arith- 
metic: Root  quantities,  extraction  of 
square  and  cube  roots,  reduction  of 
literal  expressions  by  elimination  of 
fractions.  Geometry :  Circle.  Solving 
of  geometrical  problems. 

7.  English.— 2  h.  w.  Grammar :  Syn- 
tax. Dictations,  extemporalla.  Read- 
ing :  Macaulay's  Biographical  Essays. 

8.  Natural  Science. — 1  h.  w.  Chem- 
istiy:  First  ideas.  Oxyzen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen.  Mathematical  geograpliy: 
Previous  course  continued. 


Upper-Second  Class  {Ober-Seeunda.) 

(Coarae,  One  Year— 28  [or  30]  Hoars  of  Reci- 
tation a  Week.) 

1.  German.  —  2  h.  w.  Figures  of 
speech.  Compositions  of  an  argument- 
ative nature.  Exposition  of  scientific 
or  literary  treatises  by  Lessing,  Schil- 
ler, Henler,  etc.  Recitations  as  in  fore- 
going cliiss,  interspersed  with  original 
essays. 


Second  Class. 

(Coarse,  One  Tear— 34  Hours  of  Recitation  a 
Week.) 

1.  English.  —  Grammar.     Reading. 
Spelling.   Declamation.   Composition. 


2.  LaUn. — Grammar.  Prose  compo- 
sition ;  translations  from  English  into 
Latin.  Ovid's Metamorpthoses.  Yirgil, 
beginning  with  the  ^neid. 


8.  G^ee*.  —  Grammar.    Prose  com- 
position.   "  Felton's  Greek  Reader." 

4  French. — Grammar. 


6.  IBjf^^ry.— Elements  of  hbtory. 
6.  Algebra, 


7.  P&nmanship. 


First   Class. 

(Coarse,  One  Year— 34  Hours  of  Recitation  a 

Week.) 

1.  JFn^WsA.— Declamation.     Compo- 
sition. 
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2.  Latin,— %  h.  w.  Reading:  VirgiFs 
Georgics  and  ^neid,  select  odes  of 
Horace,  \¥ith  rules  of  nieti-e.  Easy 
pieces  from  Terence  and  Plautus ;  Ci- 
cero's Lettera ;  orations  (pro  S.  Ihscio 
Ani,^  pro  Uge  JfanUia,  the  Verrine). 
Livy.  Sallnst.  Nature  and  significa- 
tion of  the  position  of  words. 

H.  (rwA-.— 6h.w.  Reading:  Plato's 
A}ttiU*gui  tyfcratu  and  Vrito,  Easy  ora- 
tions of  Lysias.  Herodotus.  Homei^s 
Iliad.  Grammar.  Review  of  former 
course.    Moods. 

4.  French.— 2^.-^.  Reading:  Recent 
dramatic  pieces  by  Scribe,  etc  Con- 
clusion of  syntax.    Themes. 

5.  llUtory. — 3  1l  w.  History  of  the 
3Iiddlc  Aires. 

6.  McU)iematies,—A  h.  w.  Arith- 
metic :  Equations  of  first  degree,  with 
one  and  several  unknown  quantities; 
logarithms;  eqcuitions  of  second  de- 
gree. Geometiy.  Plane  trigonometry, 
stereometry,  as  fiir  as  measuring  areas 
and  solid  contents.  Solving  ot  prob- 
lems. 

7.  Hebrew.— 2  h.  w.  (Optional,  in 
connection  with  the  First  Class.)  Gram- 
mar. Extracts  fh>m  the  historical 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  and  from  the 
Psalms. 

8.  English,  —  2  b.  w.  Reading. 
Grammar:  Syntax  continued;  trans- 
lations.   Dictations,  free  compositions. 

9.  natural  Science. — 1  h.  w.  Chem- 
istry: Metalloids. 


FinsT   Class. 

(Ckrane,  One  Tear— 80  [or  82]  Hoars  of  Red- 

UtioD  a  Week. 

1.  Oerman.  —  4  h.  w.  History  of 
literature.  Compositions  on  subjects 
requiring  reflection,  ad  lilntum;  de- 
scription of  historical  or  poetical  char- 
acters; analyses  of  great  epic  and 
dramatic  poems.  Recitation  of  ori- 
ginal essays  in  German  and  Latin. 

2.  Latin. — 8h.  w.  Original  compo- 
sitions, especially  on  ancient  history, 
alternated  with  oral  discourses,  as  m 
German.  Weekly  extemporalia.  Read- 
ing :  Tacitus,  especially  the  first  books 
of  the  Annals  and  Histories.  Cicero's 
more  difficult  orations  (pro  Ckxeina,  pro 
Ciuentio,  pro  PlandOy  pro  Mitone,  Phi- 
UppiccB),  Cicero's  rhetorical  books. 
Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles,  Odes 
and  Epodes,  excerpted.  Select  poems 
from  elegiac  poets  and  from  Juvenal. 
The  recitations  mostly  in  Latin.  Pri- 
vate readings  regulated  in  the  school : 
Cicero's  philosophic   writings,  Quin- 


2.  Ijotin. — Grammar.  Prose  com- 
position. Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Vir- 
gil. Cicero's  Orations.  Latin  verse- 
making. 


8.  Oreek. — Grammar.     Prose  com- 
position.   Greek  Reader. 


4.  French.  —  Grammar, 
tion. 


Comi>osi- 


5.  ni^tary.  —  Elements   of  history. 
Ancient  history  and  geography. 

6.  Maihcmatia, — Geometry.     Alge- 
bra (?) 


(Ko  corresponding  class  in  the  Latin 
School — ^as  might  mdeed  have  been 
said  of  Ober-Secimda.) 
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tilian,  Tacitufi's  Agiicola  and  Ger- 
mania,  Plautus  {Captm,  Tnnummu^ 
and  Miles)^  Terence. 

3.  Greek. — 8  h.  w.  Sophocles*  Ajax, 
Antigone,  (Edipus  Bex,  (Edipus  Col. 
Occasionally  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  or 
-^schylus.  Plato*8  Riepublic.  Thucy- 
dides.  Orations  of  Demosthenes. 
Homer,  cursorily,  or  as  private  reading. 
Review  of  the  entire  grammar.  Occa- 
sional extemporalia. 

4  Hebrew. — 2  h.  w.    Optional. 

5.  French.— 2  ]lw.  Reading  of  clas- 
sic or  recent  poetry,  with  literary-his- 
torical introductions.  Translation,  as 
extemporalia,  of  a  German  history  of 
French  literatui-e,  into  French. 

6.  English. — 2h.w.  Reading:  Mac- 
aulay's  History  of  England,  I.,  p.  280. 
Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost  Shakespeare's  dramas,  en- 
tire. Practice  in  style  and  Anglicisms. 
Extemporalia. 

7.  Euiory.—d  h.  w.  History  of  mo- 
dem times. 

8.  Mathematics. — 8  h.  w.  Practical 
review  of  algebra  to  equations  of  second 
degree.  Equations  of  second  degree 
with  several  unknown  quantities. '  Ar- 
ithmetical and  geometrical  progression. 
Compound  interest  Continued  frac- 
tions. Diophantine  equations  of  first 
degree.  Permutations,  variations,  com- 
binations. Binomial  theorem.  Doc- 
trine of  chances.  Geometry:  Review. 
Trignometi-ical  problems.  The  second 
part  of  stereometry,  with  conic  sec- 
tions. 

9.  Physics.— 2  h.  w.  Properties  of 
bodies.  Free  fall.  Statics  and  me- 
chanics. Heat,  light,  electricity,  mag- 
netism. 

10.  &nging. — Optional  for  the  entire 
Oymnasium.  Insti'uction  five  hours 
weekly,  devoted  to  solo,  quartette,  or 
chorus  practice. 

Only  in  a  few  points,  it  appears,  are  the  two  courses  compared  above 
parallel.  From  the  first  the  Gymnasium  is  the  fuller,  and  at  the  end 
it  has  far  outstripped  the  Latin  School,  and  overlapped  the  College 
cursus.  Extemporalia — the  most  effective  means  of  teaching  the  gram- 
mar of  any  language — which  are  employed  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
Handehschult  and  Gymnasium  respectively,  and  so  upwards,  are  first 
encountered  in  College.  The  Anabasis,  Odyssey,  Iliad,  the  writings 
of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  are  read  by  the  pupils  of  the  Latin 
School,  if  at  all,  only  as  extracts  in  the  Greek  Reader.  Lysias,  Demos- 
thenes. Plato,  Livy,  Horace,  Plautus,  Terence,  Tacitus,  and  Juvenal, 
are  College  studies  exclusively,  as  is  all  of  Cicero  but  a  few  orations. 
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Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar  is  a  College  text-book,  though  Andre\\'S  and 
Stoddard's  Grammar,  based  upon  it,  is  used  from  the  start  in  the  Latin 
School.  Logarithms  are  first  used  in  College.  Hebrew  is  with  us 
studied  only  in  Divinity  schools.  Natural  history,  which  appears  even 
in  the  Vorschule,  is  scarcely  taught  at  Harvard  College — perhaps  we 
should  say  is  not  taught  at  all,  directly.  Botany  and  chemistry,  finally, 
are  College  studies. 

The  changes  necessary  to  bring  the  Gymnasium  up  to  the  North  Ger- 
man standard— changes  which  will  accordingly  be  made — are  :  exten- 
sion of  the  instruction  in  Greek  in  the  lower  classes ;  additional 
Greek  prose  composition  and  Latin  extemporalia,  and  adoption  of  Latin 
as  the  language  of  instruction  ( Unierrichlssprache)  in  the  upper  classes. 

Light  calisthenics  are  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course  of  the  Boston 
Grammar  Schools,  military  drill  of  the  High  and  Latin.  At  Harvard 
College,  exercise  in  the  g>'mnasium  is  purely  optional,  and  seems  to 
be  much  the  same  in  the  Bremen  Haupischuie,  which  merely  furnishes 
the  apparatus  and  keeps  account  of  the  attendance.  Thus,  in  the  Vor- 
schule, but  127  pupils  out  of  299  pursued  gymnastics  in  the  summer 
semester ;  133  out  of  282  in  the  winter.  These  figures  for  the  Handeh- 
schult  were  :  67  out  of  180,  and  74  out  of  197.  For  the  Gymnasium  : 
80  out  of  199,  and  107  out  of  217. 

To  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  Bremen  Programme,  we  must  add 
that,  after  detailing  the  studies  of  each  class,  as  shown  above,  the  names 
of  the  teachers  in  each  study  are  recorded,  followed  by  the  list  of  HqI/s- 
miitel  (text-books  and  books  of  reference).  The  report  for  each  de- 
partment of  the  Haupischule  closes  with  a  Chronik,  in  which  the  history 
of  the  school  is  carried  forward  from  the  issuing  of  the  last  programme 
— a  most  admirable  means  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  institution. 
Here  are  recorded  the  health  statistics  of  pupils  and  teachers,  the  deaths, 
withdrawals,  graduations,  changes  of  instructors,  etc.  There  are  several 
instances  before  us  of  the  death,  and  retirement  (w  den  Ruhesiand) 
with  pensions,  of  teachers ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  long  service  in  the 
profession,  and  of  preparation  for  it,  we  may  mention  the  retirement  of 
Herr  M.,  a  teacher  in  the  Vorschule  for  twenty-eight  years  (1840-1868), 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  afler  finishing  his  theological  and  philological 
studies,  he  first  taught  for  one  year  as  a  private  tutor,  then  conducted 
the  public  school  at  V.,  and  from  there  was  called  to  the  post  whence 
he  now  retires  for  honorable  repose.  Of  how  many  a  grammar-school 
teacher  in  Boston  or  other  of  our  cities  could  such  a  preparation  be 
affirmed  ?  The  teachers  in  the  Boston  High  and  Latin  Schools  must 
be  graduates  of  some  college  in  good  standing. 

It  remains  to  remark,  for  the  sake  of  perfect  fairness,  that  in  order  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  work  done,  in  the  schools  under  comparison, 
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of  the  kind  that  is  really  essential  in  our  estimation,  the  hours  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  to  singing,  and  in  the  Handehschuh  to 
penmanship,  should  be  deducted  from  the  number  of  recitation  hours 
per  week  assigned  to  each  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  full  superi- 
ority or  deficiency  of  either  course  cannot  be  shown  until  the  hours 
devoted  to  each  study  in  the  Boston  courses  are  set  forth  as  accurately 
as  in  the  Bremen  Programme.  And  finally,  for  the  practical  working 
of  the  Prussian  school-system,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  some  very 
valuable  articles  from  an  eye-witness  that  have  appeared  in  the  lauoa 
Instructor  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
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THESE,  except  in  the  form  of  charity  establishments  or  juvenile 
reformatories  are  almost  unknown  among  us.  It  is  true,  there 
are  a  few  young  ladies'  seminaries  where  the  pupils  are  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  housekeeping  department  so  as  to  diminish  in  some  de- 
gree the  expenses  of  tuition.  There  are  opportunities,  also,  in  some  of 
the  preparatory  schools  for  boys,  and  even  in  colleges,  where  indigent 
students  can  aid  themselves  in  obtaining  an  education  by  taking  care  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds.  But  no  well-developed  system  of  labor  in 
connection  with  study  has,  to  our  knowledge,  secured  sufficient  foothold 
in  practice  to  merit  popular  favor. 

The  tendency  is  rather  to  set  a  light  estimate  upon  any  course  of  train- 
ing which  aims  to  make  the  useful  employment  of  the  hands  co-ordinate 
with  the  healthful  occupation  of  the  mind.  As  a  consequence,  our  chil- 
dren early  acquire  a  distaste  for  manual  labor,  and  as  they  grow  up, 
many  of  them  are  led  to  entertain  a  horror  of  anything  like  hard  service. 
Bone  and  muscle  are  not  sufficiently  called  into  exercise  in  our  present 
system  of  education.  The  brain  is  overworked  in  too  many  instances 
at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  physical  structure. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  generations  past  were  not  so  trained.  The 
children  were  once  almost  universally  employed  in  the  family,  on  the 
farm,  in  the  shop,  and  about  the  house.  Boys  were  early  apprenticed  to 
a  trade.  They  seldom  grumbled  at  this,  for  they  were  taught  to  take  a 
practical  view  of  life,  and  so  they  toiled  through  the  trials  of  their  minor- 
ity with  cheerfulness,  and  came  forth  in  due  time  men  endowed  with  a 
good  share  of  pluck  and  energy,  which  was  the  best  capital  they  could 
have.  Girls  were  once,  not  as  now,  ladies  at  fourteen — but  women, 
capable  of  doing  anything  that  needed  doing  in  the  house.     We  have  in 
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mind  a  hale  specimen  of  this  class,  now  past  ninety  years  of  age,  who 
boasts  that  when  a  girl,  she  used  to  do  the  work  for  nearly  a  dozen 
younger  ones  of  the  household,  and  every  Saturday,  saddling  her  horse, 
would  travel  several  miles  to  Old  Harvard,  to  get  the  weekly  washing  of 
her  brother,  then  in  college.  Most  young  women  of  the  present  day 
would  consider  this  a  hardship  beyond  endurance. 

The  education  of  boys  in  this  respect,  we  think,  is  particularly  defi- 
cient Boarding  and  family  schools  are  multiplying  every  year,  in  which 
the  sons  of  the  wealthy  are  placed  with  the  assurance  that  the  best  of 
instruction  shall  be  imparted,  and  the  highest  advantages  for  mental  cul- 
ture enjoyed.  This  is  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes.  Doubtless  the 
object  is  gained  as  truly  as  it  can  be  by  mere  study,  joined  with  the  ordi- 
nary periods  of  recreation.  But  the  stimulus  arising  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  something  of  immediate  use,  by  direct  exertion,  is  wanting 
to  the  child.  Even  though  the  physical  development  of  a  pupil  may  be 
secured  by  such  expedients  as  base-ball,  boating,  and  gymnastics,  the 
equipment  for  a  true  manhood  cannot  be  found  in  these  exercises,  un- 
dertaken mainly  for  sport  It  is  obvious  that  the  sawing  of  a  stick,  in 
both  the  moral  and  physical  aspect  of  the  case,  would  prove  more  bene- 
ficial than  simply  going  through  the  motions  of  sawing  in  a  gymnastic 
exercise.  The  boy  who  harnesses  his  team,  or  drives  a  straight  furrow 
in  the  field,  has  an  important  advantage  over  one  who  must  call  the 
hired  man  to  groom  and  saddle  his  horse  before  he  can  take  his  morning 
ride  for  recreation. 

Now,  if  we  may  venture  an  assertion  concerning  the  future  from  our 
present  point  of  observation,  we  predict  that  boys'  services,  especially  in 
the  department  of  agriculture,  will  continue  to  become  more  and  more 
in  demand,  and  will  be  better  appreciated.  The  high  rate  of  laborers' 
wages  and  the  scarcity  of  help  since  the  war,  oblige  the  farmer,  and  even 
the  mechanic  and  tradesman,  to -turn  to  other  sources  than  those  on 
which  they  have  relied.  The  multiplication  of  labor-saving  machines 
also  makes  it  possible  for  smaller  hands  and  lighter  frames  to  be  useful 
in  what  was  formerly  accounted  the  heavier  kinds  of  work. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  in  our  public  institutions  to  give  the 
inmates  more  or  less  employment  in  some  branch  of  industry.  Where 
children  are  detained  within  the  establishment  for  a  lengthened  period, 
as  in  reform-schools,  they  are  often  taught  some  mechanical  trade,  and 
their  time  during  each  day  is  divided  between  such  employment  and  their 
books.  In  other  cases,  boys  and  girls  are  put  to  places  in  the  country 
where  they  are  expected  to  engage  in  the  different  kinds  of  manual  labor. 
The  demand  for  such  children  as  these,  of  suitable  age  for  service,  is 
continually  increasing ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  many  of  the  pub- 
lic institutions  an  adequate  supply,  answering  all  the  conditions. 
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It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  much  labor  children  can  perform  if  rightly 
managed,  and  how  readily  they  may  be  made  to  fall  from  the  corrupt 
associations  of  an  indolent  or  vagabond  life  into  habits  of  industry.  We 
came  across  one  of  this  class  the  other  day, — a  little  fellow  of  less  than 
a  dozen  years.  He  was  at  work  in  the  field  with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  His 
face  lighted  up  with  a  perfect  glow  of  satisfaction  when  allusion  was 
made  to  the  business  in  which  he  was  employed.  He  had  done  **  lots"  of 
ploughing  this  spring,  he  said,  all  alone.  It  was  plain  that  manual  labor 
had  developed  something  more  than  muscle  in  him ;  for,  previous  to 
his  indenturing,  he  had  not  been  known  as  a  particularly  energetic  boy. 

If  remunerative  employment  is  provided  for  the  young,  either  in  city 
or  country,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  certain  class  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  privileges.  The  poor  are  driven  to  it.  The  middling  classes  seek  it 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money.  There  may  be  danger  in  such  cases, 
as  in  large  manufacturing  towns,  that  purely  intellectual  pursuits  will 
be  neglected.  It  may  be  necessaiy  even  to  pass  laws  compelling  parents 
to  keep  their  children  unemployed  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  in  order 
that  they  may  attend  school.  But  generally  speaking,  the  danger  is  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Education,  in  the  popular  sense,  is  an  obliga- 
tion, physical  exercise  as  a  recreation  is  likewise  a  pleasant  duty, — but 
work  is  a  bore.  Thare  is  an  aristocratic  element  in  society  which  de- 
mands that  all  labor  of  the  hands  shall  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  servile 
drudger}-. 

Doubtless  the  newly  established  agricultural  colleges  will  do  some- 
thing toward  popularizing  the  system  of  education  which  has  its  basis 
in  a  judicious  application  of  theories  to  the  work  of  every-day  life. 
Youny  men,  even  from  the  families  of  the  wealthy,  may,  with  this  kind 
of  instruction,  find  pleasure  in  working  out  with  the  spade  and  pick 
answers  to  queries  proposed  in  the  class-room. 

But  schools  of  a  lower  grade  founded  on  a  similar  plan,  are  also 
needed — home  establishments,  where  labor  may  be  systematically  joined 
with  study.  A  moderate-sized  farm  will  furnish  employment,  four  or 
five  hours  a  day,  for  a  dozen  or  twenty  boys,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  competent  instructor,  and  in  rainy  weather  or  during  the  winter 
their  mechanical  genius  might  be  exercised  in  the  construction  of  useful 
and  ornamental  articles,  or  in  such  repairs  as  are  constantly  required  on 
a  farm.  Four  hours  a  day  for  application  to  books,  and  four  for  labor, 
with  the  remainder  for  recreation  and  repose,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very 
good  division  of  time.  Stddy  sharpens  the  appetite  for  labor ;  and  vice 
versa,  when  thus  methodically  joined.  If  this  course  could  be  pursued 
through  the  year,  with  occasional  short  intermissions  and  holidays,  it 
would  be  an  improvement  on  the  six  or  seven  hours  of  study  now  re- 
quired in  schools  for  a  certain  term,  followed  by  a  long  vacation,  in 
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which  the  child  forgets  much  that  he  has  learned,  and  is  often  weaned 
with  having  nothing  to  do. 

It  will  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  make  fathers  and  mothers  believe  all 
this,  and  even  more  difficult  to  induce  educators  to  adopt  the  plan.  The 
field,  we  acknowledge,  does  not  look  very  promising.  A  private  school 
established  on  this  principle  would  be  conceived  of  as  a  very  cheap  schooL 
The  labor  of  the  children  ought  to  pay  in  part  for  the  tuition,  and  hence 
the  terms  must  be  low.  In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  whatever  is  accomplished  must  be  done  under  the  eye  and 
by  the  directions  of  an  instructor,  and  even  then  oftentimes  in  an  awk- 
ward manner.  Doubtless  the  profits  of  such  service,  even  at  the  ordinary 
rates  of  tuition,  would  not  be  large.  The  competent  educator  who 
hazards  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  must  not  undertake  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  pecuniary  remuneration  alone.  The  good  which  may  be  'WTought 
out  in  preparing  the  young  for  future  usefulness,  and  the  advance  which 
will  thus  be  made  to^^^ard  a  proper  estimate  of  the  dignity  of  labor  in  its 
relation  to  the  training  of  the  intellect,  will  serve  as  the  highest  reward. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 
XIV. — Verbs  in  the  Singular,  with  two  or  more  Nominatives. 

THE  general  rule  that  two  or  more  subjects  connected  by  and  (ex- 
pressed or  implied)  require  a  plural  verb,  admits  of  several  excep- 
tions.    Some  of  these  are  clear  and  very  generally  conceded. 
The  verb  should  be  in  the  singular,  for  example — 

1.  When  two  or  more  nouns  conjointly  name  but  one  object ;  as, 
^^ Flesh  and  blood  (=  man)  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee." — MalL  xvi.  17. 
"  When  the  jF<?r(/f>i<2«^  a«</ /ja3^//<2  zf/tW  published,  its  author  was  nearly 
forty-two  years  old." — N.  Am,  Rev,,  Jan.  1864.  **I  do  not  think  there 
is  another  old  man  and  woman  (==  couple)  in  Christendom  who  ought  to 
be  so  thankful  as  my  husband  and  I. " — Schcen,  Colia  Fam, ,  p.  44  2. 

2.  When  two  or  more  nouns  successively  name  but  one  object  under 
different  characters  or  phases;  as,  *'His  questionable  originality  and 
glowing  metaphor  [* attentio,  a  stretching-to^  was  found  adoptable,  intelli- 
gible, and  retains  our  name  for  it  [attention]  to  this  day. " — Carlyle. 

**Then  kneeling  down  to  heaven's  eternal  King, 
The  saint,  Xht  father ,  and  the  husband  prays, " — Burns. 

3.  When  a  singular  subject  is  repeated  for  emphasis,  limitation,  or 
extension  of  meaning;  as,  **In  the  mutual  influence  of  body  and  soul. 
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there  is  a  wisdom^  a  wonderful  wisdom^  which  we  cannot  fathom. " — Mur- 
ray s  Gram.  **Pure  democracy^  and  pure  democracy  alone,  satisfies  the 
former  condition  of  this  great  problem." — Macaulay's  Miscel,  **Our 
own  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  thai  of  not  a  few  of  our  fellow-teachers, 
r^«/£rzwj  these  views. " — Mass,  Teach.  ^  April,  1864. 

4.  When  two  or  more  nominatives  are  preceded  by  ecu:h  or  every^  ex- 
pressed or  implied ;  as,  *'  Y.v^xy  plant  and  every  animal  has  its  country." — 
Gold  Foil.  *  *  During  the  day  every  available  horse,  cart,  wagon,  and 
wheel-barrow  was  in  use." — Anon. 

5.  When,  of  several  connected  nominatives  preceded  by  no,  that 
nearest  to  the  verb  is  in  the  singular;  as,  "In  nature  there  is  no  *Fi/th 
Avenue,'  no  favoritism,  no  exclusvoeness,  no  Q.o%\\y  pews,  along  the  cathe- 
dral aisles  of  her  grand  old  woods." — N.  Am.  Rev.,  Jan.  1863.  **No 
gardens,  no  cultivated  patches,  no  attempt  at  anything  ornamental  relieves 
the  dreary  monotony  of  the  premises." — Harp.  Mag.,  Feb.  1863. 

6.  When  two  or  more  subjects  are  preceded  by  not,  and  that  next  to 
the  verb  is  in  the  singular ;  as, 

* '  Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way." — Longfellow. 

7.  When  the  verb  follows  the  first  of  several  nominatives,  and  that 
nominative  is  in  the  singular;  as,  "The  temperament  of  the  two  friends 
was  the  same,  and  their  hadits  and  /oj/^j  very  similar. " — N.  Am.  Rev., 
April,  1863. 

8.  When  two  nouns  are  connected  by  and,  the  one  of  which  is  in  the 
singular  and  taken  affirmatively,  and  the  other  taken  negatively;  as, 
''This  is  wh'sX  fosselyn,  and  no  other  author,  calls  the  first  colony  of  New 
Plymouth." — Hutch.  Hist.  Mass.  *'A11  work,  and  no  play,  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy." 

9.  When  a  singular  nominative  is  followed  by  appositional,  qualifying, 
or  explanatory  terms ;  as,  "All  that  makes  a  figure  on  the  great  theatre 
of  the  world, — the  employments  of  the  busy,  the  enterprises  of  the  ambitious, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  warlike, — the  virtues  which  form  the  happiness,  and 
thfi  crimes  which  occasion  the  misery  of  mankind, — originates  in  that  silent 
and  secret  recess  of  thought  which  is  hidden  from  every  human  eye." — 
Alton.  "Servitude,  or  the  dependence  and  consequent  subordination  of  the 
weak  to  the  strong,  of  the  ignorant  to  the  intelligent,  of  the  poor  to  the 
rich,  in  some  form  has  existed  in  all  ages." — N.  Am.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1864. 
"Each  class  [of  rhetorical  figures],  the  metaphor  and 'the  metonymy  in 
particular,  is  capable  of  being  divided  into  several  tribes." — Campb.  Rhet. 
"A  very  considerable  portion  of  his  time — always  four  and  sometimes 
five  hours  a  day — was  taken  up  in  this  way." — Boyd,'Leis.  Hours. 
"Their  vesture,  helms  and  all,  is  snowy  white. — Lalla  Rookh. 

10.  When  the  subject  consists  of  a  phrase,  a  motto,  a  proverb,  or  some 
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similar  combination  of  words  taken  as  a  whole ;  as,  God  and  tJu  rigk 
has  been  the  battle-cry  of  civilization  throughout  the  world." — TurnbuH, 
^  ''Litile  and  of Un  fills  the  purse."— Tr^ox.  of  Knowl. 
*  *  Early  to  bed  and  early  io  rise 
Makes  z  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 
II.  And,  in  general,  when  the  sentence  is  so  framed  that  each  snc- 
cessive  subject  is  dropped  for  another,  the  verb,  following  the  last  sub- 
ject, agrees  with  it  only,  and  is  understood  to  the  others;  as,  "Hie 
solitary  wagoner,  the  lonely  shepherd,  even  the  feeble  mo/her  of  an  idiot 
boy,  furnishes  lessons  in  the  reverence  for  humanity. " — Bancro/l,  Miscel 
"All  order y    all   subordinalion,   all   unanimify  was  lost." — Irving,   Cd. 
"What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart  I" — Thomson.      "In 
reading  these  interrogatories,  sometimes  their  number,  sometimes  their 
character,  sometimes  the  moirue  which  seems  to  prompt  them,  impresses 
me  unpleasantly." — N.  K  Obs,,  June  15th,  1865.     "These  changes  in 
the  meaning  of  words,  this  ebb  and  flaw  of  significance,  is  constantly  going 
on." — Swinton,  Ramb,  among  W'ds,  p.  38.      "All  those  minute  rfW«a- 
stances  belonging  to  private  life  and  domestic  character,  all  that  gives 
verisimilitude  to  a  narrative  and  individuality  to  the  persons  introduced, 
w  still  known  and  remembered  in  Scotland." — Scott,  Dcdic,  to  Ivanhoi. 
"The  rudest  habitation,  the  most  uncompromising  and  scanty /e7r/5w«  of 
land,  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman  of  taste,  becomes  a  little  paradise.''— 
Irving,  Sk,  Bk.     "These  constitute  the  great  problem  on  the  solution 
of  which  OMX  prosperity,  and  perhaps  our  existence  as  a  nation  depends,  —' 
Checver,     "Her  literature,  her  progress  in  art  and  science,  but  above  all 
her  rapid  advance  in  industrial  pursuits,  was  universally  acknowledged.  — 
Harp.  Mag,,  Sept.,  1862.      "Under  its  influence  the  country,  every  pari 
of  the  country,  has  prospered  beyond  all  former  example." — E,  Everett, 
Sometimes  the  last  of  several  subjects  expresses  a  general  summing  up 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  preceding.     The  verb  in  this  case  agrees  with 
the  last  subject  only;  as,  "  War,  peace,  darts,  rivers,  everything  in  short, 
is  alive  in  Homer's  writings." — Blair,     "The  hill  country  of  Judea,  the 
hills  and  plains  of  Samaria,  the  vale  of  Shechem,  with  Ebal  and  Geri^im 
upon  either  hand,  the  great  plain  of  Galilee,  the  vale  of  Nazareth,  Taocr 
and  Gilboa,  Hermon  and  Lebanon, — every  spot  in  nature  that  Jesus  visited 
or  looked  upon,  w  there  unchanged." — N.  Am.  Rev,,  July,  1863.     *'^^^ 
grief  oi  Gamaliel,  the  indignation  of  the  Pharisees,  the/«r^'  of  the  Hellen- 
istic churches, *all  this,  he  knew,  was  before  him." — Conybeares  Lifty 
Paul, — Sometimes  the  expression  all  this,  or  some  equivalent  phrase, 
though  suppressed,  is  implied.     In  this  case,  the  verb  should  be  m 
singular,  just  as  in  the  preceding  example.     Thus,  '^  One  country, 
constitution,  one  destiny  is  sharply  inscribed  upon  the  past  annals  0 
nation."— Pre/:  H,  B,  Smith, 
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But  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  not  so  clear  whether  the  verb  in  con- 
nection with  two  or  more  subjects  should  be  in  the  singular  or  in  the 
plural.  The  rules  of  the  grammars,  if  literally  applied,  would  lead  us 
to  pronounce  the  use  of  a  verb  in  the  singular,  in  these  cases,  to  be  in- 
correct. And  yet  examples  without  number,  of  this  kind,  come  to  us 
with  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  of  Eng- 
lish.    We  give  instances  of  some  of  them. 

1.  When  the  verb  is  introduced  before  the  subjects,  and  the  writer 
evidently  connects  it  in  construction  with  the  first  of  them  only,  or  with 
each  of  them  singly  and  successively,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
singular  is  not  improper ;  as, 

"Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  November . " 
That  is,  each  has  thirty  days. — *' Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty," — i  Chron,  xxix.  1 1. 
This  is  as  though  it  read,  "Thine  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power  is 
thine,  and  the  glory  is  thine,  and  the  victory  is  thine,  and  the  majesty  is 
thine ;"  and  is  more  emphatic  and  impressive  than  if  the  verb  were  in 
the  plural,  however  correct  the  latter  might  be. — "There  was  the  great- 
est possible  concord,  and  the  least  possible  avarice," — Watson* s  Sallust, 
p.  14.  The  very  structure  of  the  sentence  seems  to  forbid  the  use  of 
were.  And  yet  we  should  say,  "The  greatest  ^^\\At  concord  and  the 
least  possible  avarice  were  manifest." — "Beneath  his  light  and  joyous 
exterior,  there  wcu  a  strong  wUl  and  a  vigilant  conscience." — N  Am.  Rev., 
Jan.,  1864.  Here,  again,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  nearest  subject,  and 
is  understood  to  the  other.  However  correct  it  may  be,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly stiflf  and  unnatural  to  say,  "Beneath  his  light  and  joyous  exte- 
rior there  were  a  strong  will  and  a  vigilant  conscience."  And  yet  all 
would  agree  in  saying,  "A  strong  will  and  a  vigilant  conscience  were 
beneath  his  light  and  joyous  exterior." — " There  zt/oj  the  high-spirited 
cavalier,  bound  on  romantic  enterprise ;  the  hardy  navigator,  ambitious 
of  acquiring  laurels  in  unknown  seas;  the  roving  adventurer,  seeking 
novelty  and  excitement ;  the  keen,  calculating  speculator,  eager  to  profit 
by  the  ignorance  of  savage  tribes ;  the  pale  missionary  from  the  cloister, 
anxious  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  church,  or  devoutly  zealous  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith." — Irving,  Col.  The  verb  here  is  evidently 
to  be  supplied  to  each  successive  subject.  The  singular,  therefore,  is 
correct.  But  place  the  first  two  words  last,  and,  as  any  one  may  see  by 
making  the  trial,  was  there  will  not  do  :  it  must  be  were  there,  for  the 
verb  looks  back,  not  to  the  last  subject  merely,  but  to  all  of  them. 

2.  Sometimes  the  idea  of  quantity  or  amount  rather  than  of  number 
is  involved  in  a  subject  consisting  of  two  or  more  nomirfatives.  In  that 
case  the  v6rb  is  properly  in  the  singular,  just  as  it  should  be  when  the 
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subject  is  in  the  plural  and  denotes  quantity — ^^  Thret-fourths  of  ike  iioood 
IS  cut" — ^as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  paper.*      Examples: — *'/> 
there  not  decision^  and  principle^  and  patrioiism  in  our  public  men  suffi- 
cient to  meet  such  cases?" — N,  K  06s,,  Jan.  14th,  1864.     The  three 
nouns,  decision,  principk,  and  patriotism,  as  used  here,  do  not  convey  an 
idea  of  plurality  at  all.     Let  any  one  try  the  verb  in  the  plural — "Are 
there  not  decision,  and  principle,  and  patriotism  in  our  public  men 
sufficient  to  meet  such  cases  ?"    This  is  the  same  precisely  as  if  we  were 
to  say,  '*Are  there  not  sufficient  decision,  and  principle,  and  patriotism, 
etc.  ?"  which,  to  us,  seems  scarcely  any  better  than  *'Are  there  not  a 
sufficiency  of  decision,  and  principle,  etc.  ?"    The  use  of  the  word  suji- 
cicnt  indicates  an  idea  of  quantity,  and  justifies  the  use  of  is, — "The 
whole  style  and  manner  of  Dr.  Guthrie  is  such  as  to  attract  all  and  offend 
none." — Independent,  March  21st,  1861.     Had  the  writer  said,   *'The 
style  and  manner  of  Dr.  Guthrie,"  or  "Dr.  Guthrie's  style  and  manner," 
he  would  have  spoken  distinctively  of  two  things,  and  should  have  used 
are  instead  of  is.    But,  by  saying  "The  whole  style  and  manner,"  he  gives 
an  idea  of  entireness  and  unity  to  the  subject,  which  demands  a  verb  in 
the  singular. — "There  is  much  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  the  notions 
of  some  people." — WcUts.     Here  we  have  an  idea  of  quantity — "much 
confusion  and  inconsistency" — which  calls  for  a  verb  in  the  singular. 
So  also  in  the  following  :  "There  was  much  rain  and  great  thunder,'* — 
Irving,  Col.     The  impropriety  of  the  plural,  in  these  two  cases,  appears 
at  once  on  substituting  it  for  the  singular  forms  is  and  was.     "There  are 
much  confusion  and  inconsistency,"  etc.     "There  were  much  rain  and 
great  thunder."     No  good  writer  or  speaker  ever  deals  in  such  lan- 
guage.— "  There  zcwj  great  alarm  and  confusion  among  the  persons  on 
board." — N,  Am.  Rev,,  April,  1864.     Here  a  certain  amount  of  some- 
thing is  spoken  of.     The  idea  of  an  amount  is  an  idea  of  unity ;  and  an 
idea  of  unity  calls  for  a  verb  in  the  singular.     The  following  example  is 
another  of  the  same  kind  :  "While  it  lasted,  there  was  great  drinking, 
singing,  and  telling  of  tales. " — Irving,  Sk.  Bk, 

3.  Again,  two  or  more  nouns  which  express  certain  related  ideas,  or 
different  and  perhaps  complementary  phases  of  thought,  are  often  so 
used  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  oneness  in  the  general  thought  rather  than 
the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  phases.  In  such  cases,  the  verb  should  also  be 
in  the  singular.  Examples:  "  The  r^r^vrv  and  r«/?r<2/ii?«  of  very  many 
half-forgotten  and  wholly  unsupplied  Saxon  words,  and  of  some  of  the 
melodious  endings  which  gave  such  variety  and  charm  to  rhyme,  is  yet 
possible." — Marsh,  Eng,  Lang,,  p.  174.  The  different  acts  of  finding 
what  had  been  lost,  and  of  replacing  what  had  been  removed,  expressed 

^  Am,  Ed,  Monthly^  September,  X867. 
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respectively  by  recovery  and  resioraiion,  are  considered  as  simultaneous, 
and  so  intimately  connected  as  to  be  one  and  the  same.  Hence  the 
author  speaks  of  them  as  one — '*  is  yet  possible."  And  his  language  is 
correct  "  The  recovery  and  restoration"  is  phraseology  that  implies  two 
acts,  considered  jointly.  But  ^Uhe  recovery  and  the  restoration"  is  lan- 
guage that  speaks  of  two  acts,  considered  individually  and  apart, — lan- 
guage that  necessarily  conveys  the  idea  of  plurality.  Had  these  been 
the  author's  words,  he  should  and  doubtless  would  have  written  ^^are 
[instead  of  w]  yet  possible.**  The  same  is  true  of  the  following  :  "The 
use  and  significaiion  [not,  *  and  the  signification']  of  the  interjections  em- 
ployed in  any  language /«r«/j^^j  a  very  tolerable  key  to  the  character  of 
the  people  who  speak  it." — Do,^  p.  295.  "When  they^^r^^  and  directum 
of  personal  satire  is  no  longer  understood. "—/w«wj,  Dedication,  "The 
acknowledged  end  and  aim  of  the  higher  branches  is  culture  and  disci- 
pline."— Mass,  Teach,,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  85.  "The  end  and  aim" — "the 
end  aimed  at," — one  thing  viewed  from  two  different  points. — "In  his 
earlier  days,  there  was  perseverance  and  completeness  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings. " — Irving,  Washington,  * '  Perseverance  and  completeness" —  * '  per- 
severance even  to  completeness. "  The  two  ideas  are  so  closely  involved 
as  to  seem  one,  there  being,  in  the  ca.se  referred  to,  no  perseverance 
without  completeness,  and  no  completeness  without  perseverance.  And 
yet  we  should  ourselves  prefer  to  say,  "In  his  earlier  days,  perseverance 
and  completeness  were  manifest  in  all  his  undertakings." — "This  meta- 
phor and  metamorphosis  of  words  is  exceedingly  curious. " — Swinton,  Ram- 
hies,  p.  38.  The  word  this  gives  union  and  unity  to  the  ideas  embodied  in 
metaphor  and  metamorphorsis,  and  calls  for  is, — "This  kindliness  of  temper, 

and  this  disposition  to  dwell  upon  what  was  bright  in  others was  a 

most  prolific  source  of  happiness  to  him." — N,  Am,  Rev,,  Jan.,  1864. 
The  idea  of  both  subjects  is  one ;  hence  the  verb  is  properly  in  the  sin- 
gular.— "Here  is  palpable  evidence  and  absolute  certainty," — Irving,  Sk, 
Bk,  That  is,  evidence  amounting  to  certainty. — "There  tf  a  wonderful 
splendor,  variety,  and  luxuriance  in  the  vegetation  of  those  quick  and 
ardent  climates." — Do,,  CoL  Splendor,  variety,  and  luxuriance  are  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  one  thing  denoted  by  a,  and  spoken  of  as  "won- 
derful."— "When  we  go  in,  the  cheering,  clapping,  and  stamping  at  first 
strikes  one  with  a  strange  sensation." — Mrs,  Stowe,  Sun,  Mem,,  \,,  p.  84. 
The  cheering,  clapping,  and  stamping  are  simultaneous  and  properly 
viewed  as  one  act. 

Examples  like  these,  which  we  need  not  multiply  any  farther,  are 
found  in  all  good  writers,  and  should  be  considered  correct :  not  be- 
cause they  are  found  there,  but  because  they  accord  with  the  grammati- 
^1  principles  of  the  language. 

We  should  like,  before  closing,  to  give  some  examples  in  which  the 
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rule,  that  two  or  more  subjects  coupled  by  and  require  a  plural  verb,  has 
been  improperly  set  aside ;  and  others  in  which  the  rule  has  been  fol- 
lowed  when  it  ought  not  to  have  been. 

1.  **Such  gerurosiiy  and  self-denial  was  never  before  heard  of  in  the 
East" — Abbotts  Nap,^  i.,  p.  199.  Generosity  and  self-denial,  though 
kindred  virtues,  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  one. — *'  In  this  unity  consists 
[consist]  at  once  our  greatness  and  our  happiness.  "-—Jos,  Holt, 

"  When  the  scourge 
Inexorable  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance." — AfHton,  Par,  Z.,  ii.,  90. 
The  repetition  of  the  article  indicates  two  distinct  things — ^the  scoui^e 
and  the  hour — a  plurality.     If  these  acted  successively,  that  is,  if  two 
successive  acts  of  calling  were  spoken  of,  the  verb  would  belong  to  but 
one,  the  nearest,  of  the  nominatives,  and  therefore  be  properly  in  the 
singular.     But,  as  they  act  together,  calls  should  be  call, — *'The  con- 
tinuous wind  and  sunshine  of  yesterday  and  to-day  is  drying  up  the  roads 
very  fast" — ^A^.  K  Herald,  March  ist,   1862.     Two  things — ^wind  and 
sunshine — ^both  continuous,  and  acting  unitedly,  it  is  true ;  but,  for  ail 
this,  the  idea  of  plurality  is  clearly  preserved  ;  so  that  the  verb  should  be 
in  the  plural. — *' What  appears  [appear]  to  have  been  Jesus'  demeanor  and 
position  here?" — Strong,     "As  a  whole,  the  style  and  selection  of  words 
zvas  remarkably  correct."    Say,  "The  style  and  the  selection  of  words 
were,"  etc.,  there  being,  properly,  two  distinct  things  spoken  of.     The 
following  examples  err  in  a  similar  manner:   "The  sa/ety  and  [the] 
honor  of  the  empire  ztfas  [were]  principally  intrusted  to  the  legions. " — 
Gibbon.     "The  labor  and  [the]  risk  of  the  voyage  ziuzs  [were]  rewarded 
with  almost  incredible  profit" — Do.     In  cases  like  these,  in  which  the 
ideas  expressed  by  the  nominatives  cannot  properly  be  considered  one, 
the  article  before  the  first  nominative  should  be  repeated,  and  the  verb 
be  put  in  the  plural. 

2.  "The  whole  teaching  and  des^n  of  the  Bible  are  [is]  to  confirm 
this  view."  "All  distillation  and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  are  [is]  forbid- 
den."—iVI  K  Herald,  March  6th,  1862.  All  relates  to  both  distillation 
and  sale,  and  sums  them  together  in  one.  Similar  to  this  is  the  follow- 
ing :  "It  is  in  exceptions  to  the  application  of  this  rule,  that  almost  all 
vigor  and  character  of  style  consist." — Al/ord,  Q.  Eng.,  p.  124.  "Su- 
preme power  and  authority !  IhsiX  power  and  authority  are  God*s."  The 
idea  of  supreme  power  and  authority  is  an  idea  of  unity.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  in  referring  to  such  power  and  authority,  we  should 
use  the  word  it,  or  this,  or  that,  not  ih^,  or  these,  or  those ^ — "Supreme 
power  and  authority  1  That  is  God's."  If  this  is  correct,  "That  power 
and  authority  are  God's"  should  be,  "That  power  and  authority  is 
God's."    Still  it  would  be  correct,  and  some  might  prefer,  to  say,  "Su- 
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preme  power  and  supreme  authority !  That  power  and  that  authority 
[or  These]  are  God's."  So,  "It  possesses  that  general  form  and  appear- 
ance which  indicate  a  disposition  to  fatten." — Yotiatt  on  Sheep,  The  idea 
expressed  by  /orm  and  appearance  in  this  connection  is  an  idea  of  unity. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  word  that,  which  denotes  but  one  and  which 
qualifies  the  whole  combination  form  and  appearance.  The  nominative 
which,  therefore,  which  relates  to  this  combination,  is  in  the  singular, 
and  should  have  a  verb  to  correspond — indicates. — **This  thundering 
and  howling  were  [was]  not  the  cry  of  an  enemy,  but  the  mighty  voice  of 
God." — Martyrs  0/ Spain,  p.  341. 

The  following  line,  from  Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope,  contains  an 
error  of  a  somewhat  different  nature. 

"When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return." 
The  conjunction  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  connect  the  two  nominatives 
here ;  and  yet  the  poet  evidently  regards  it  as  doing  so.     What  it  con- 
nects are  two  propositions ;  for  what  is  meant,  and,  but  for  the  measure 
and  rhyme,  probably  would  have  been  said,  is, 

"When  soul  returns  to  soul,  and  dust  returns  to  dust;" 

Or, 

"When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  returns." 

This  shows  that,  properly  speaking,  the  verb  of  the  first  clause  is 
omitted,  and  that  expressed  in  the  second  should  be  in  the  singular. 
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PROBABLY  no  question  of  equal  importance  has  been  less  discussed 
than  that  concerning  the  relative  value  of  knowledge  and  its  pur- 
suit. Js  the  possession  of  knowledge,  or  the  mental  exercise  involved 
in  its  pursuit  the  higher  end  ?  The  problem  is  curious,  and  its  practi- 
cal importance  among  the  highest  Not  less  curious  than  the  question 
itself  is  its  decision,  or  rather  decisions ;  since  it  has,  without  actual  dis- 
cussion, been  decided  with  the  greatest  readiness  in  both  ways.  The 
majority,  without  hesitation,  have  declared  the  possession  of  knowledge 
the  superior  end,  while  every  philosopher  who  has  considered  the  ques- 
tion has  as  readily  decided  crtherwise.  Says  Aristotle,  "The  mind  is 
perfected,  not  by  knowledge,  but  by  activity."  "If,"  says  P6re  Male- 
branche,  "I  held  truth  captive  in  my  hand,  I  should  open  my  hand  and 
let  it  fly,  in  order  that  I  might  again  pursue  and  capture  it"  Says  Les- 
sing,  "  Did  the  Almighty,  holding  in  his  right  hand  Truth,  and  in  his 
lefl  Search  after  Truth,  deign  to  tender  me  the  one  I  might  prefer — in 
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all  humility,  but  without  hesitation,  I  should  request  Search  after  Truth.'* 
Says  Pascal,  **It  is  ever  the  contest  that  pleases  us,  and  not  the  victory. 
Thus  it  is  in  play ;  thus  it  is  in  hunting ;  thus  it  is  in  the  search  after 
truth."  "Science,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  'Ms  a  chase,  and  in  a 
chase  the  pursuit  is  always  of  greater  ^•alue  than  the  game."' 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  is  another  of  not  less  practical 
importance.  Is  the  matter  or  the  method  of  study  of  the  higher  import- 
ance. This  though  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding  is  not  fully 
dependent  upon  it,  since  the  value  of  method  is  equally  noticable  in  the 
mechanical  arts  and  handicrafts  ;  and  few  will  deny  upon  reflection  that 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  our  whole  mass  of  mental  acquisition,  in 
nearly  every  single  case  the  facility  for  further  acquisition  is  of  more 
value  than  the  fact  acquired.  This,  too,  throwing  out  of  the  question  at 
present  the  culture  or  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  considering  only 
the  practical  utility.  The  greatest  philosophers  are  here  at  one.  Des- 
cartes, co-ordinately  with  Bacon,  the  pioneer  in  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
with  him  the  great  lawgiver  of  modem  science,  attributed  whatever  he 
had  accomplished  more  than  other  men,  to  the  superiority  of  his  method. 
The  great  boast  of  Bacon  was  that  his  method  abolished  the  aristocracy 
of  genius  ;  and  the  greatest  legacy  he  conferred  upon  posterity  was  the 
revealing  of  the  fact  that  moderate  intellect  properly  and  methodically 
directed  may,  by  dint  of  attention,  accomplish  great  results.  He  liber- 
ated mediocrity  from  its  serfdom,  and  recalled  genius  from  its  brilliant 
but  purposeless  flights,  to  useful  labor  in  arranging  and  classifying  the 
numberless  facts  collected  by  the  close  and  methodical  attention  of  more 
patient  laborers. 

Here,  as  in  the  preceding  question,  there  has  been  an  equally  ready 
practical  denial  of  the  comparative  importance  of  method.  Every  reflect- 
ing teacher  will  at  once  admit  that  the  greatest  enemy  he  has  to  encounter 
is  the  want  of  method  in  his  pupils.  They  spend  weeks,  and  perhaps 
months,  in  learning  what  he  knows  he  could  master  in  a  few  hours,  or, 
at  most,  days.  He  knows  that  they  are  working  at  the  short  arm  of  the 
lever.  The  memory  is  excessively  burdened.  The  mind  of  the  student 
is  converted  into  a  storehouse  (oflener  a  lumber-room)  of  disordered  and 
heterogeneous  acquirements.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  students  who  are 
least  methodical,  suffer  most  from  the  mental  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  a  course  of  study.  This  naturally  results  from  the  great  disad\'an- 
tage  at  which  the  mental  labor  of  such  students  is  performed.  The 
same  thing  is  learned  again  and  again,  as  often  at  least  as  its  accidental 
form  is  changed.  What  the  student  learns  in  Arithmetic  must,  to  a  great 
degree,  be  learned  in  Algebra.  His  Latin  is  but  little  assisted  by  his 
English,  and  his  Greek  by  his  Latin.  He  may  separately  master  the 
English,  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  German,  and  the  French,  and  each  at 
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nearly  as  great  an  exertion  as  if  the  others  were  unknown.  The  princi- 
ples common  to  all  are  releamed  with  each,  and  even  then  without  being 
in  any  way  united  or  referred  to  community.  Still  less  does  subsequent 
acquisition  exert  any  reflex  influence  upon  that  already  in  the  mind.  In 
fact,  we  may  paradoxically  say  of  such,  In  the  mind  is  out  of  mind. 
Scholars  of  this  class  are  always  getting  rusty.  The  great  source  of 
this  diflBculty  lies  in  this.  The  person  never  becomes  properly  master 
of  his  mental  furniture,  whether  original  or  acquired.  There  may  be 
much  in  his  mind,  much  even  of  value,  but  it  is  not  ready.  He  is  like 
a  mechanic  with  a  shop  well  supplied  with  tools  of  all  kinds,  but  so  dis- 
ordered that  their  very  number  is  a  hindrance,  rather  than  a  help.  Facts 
are  received  in  bulk,  and  never  afterward  analyzed.  The  old  and  the 
new,  the  valuable  and  the  comparatively  worthless,  are  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion. Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  fact  presented  to  a  methodi- 
cal mind.  It  is  first  thoroughly  analyzed.  What  is  new  is  separated 
from  what  is  already  well  known.  What  is  valuable  is  discriminated 
from  the  valueless.  It  is  turned  over,  compared  with  other  like  facts, 
placed  in  all  possible  relations,  till  at  once  it  is  found  wholly  unnecessary 
to  commit  it ;  it  is  already,  if  important,  linked  with  so  many  facts  that  it 
is  impossible  to  forget  it.  Such  a  scholar  seldom  is  conscious  of  com- 
mitting to  memory.  What  he  learns  fastens  to  him,  and  no  effort  can 
shake  it  off.  Instead,  however,  of  this  process,  a  lesson  is  usually  com- 
mitted by  dint  of  constant  repetition,  totally  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
however  well  it  may  be  recited  while  each  thought,  each  word,  brings  in 
that  which  is  to  follow,  it  is  connected  with  nothing  else,  and  even  if 
not  forgotten,  there  is  nothing  to  spontaneously  suggest  it  to  the  mind. 

Closely  allied  to  this  fault  is  that  of  habitual  inaiteniion.  This  is  less 
often  a  separate  fault  than  the  necessary  result  of  the  other.  There  are 
but  few  minds  capable  of  long-continued  attention  to  a  single  thing.  In 
most,  exhaustion  is  in  such  a  case  almost  instant.  Fix  the  eyes  closely 
upon  a  single  letter  of  a  printed  page,  and  note  how  soon  the  effort  be- 
comes acutely  painful.  Confine  the  attention  to  a  single  isolated  thought, 
and  if  you  are  capable  of  doing  so  completely  and  intensely,  note  how 
soon  the  effort  becomes  intolerable  painful.  Give  the  mind  free  play, 
and  the  act  becomes  pleasurable.  If  each  fact  stands  isolated,  it  results 
that  the  first  must  be  the  case.  The  effort  to  attend  to  it  will  be  like  that 
of  fixing  the  eye  upon  a  single  letter,  and  the  pain  soon  induces  distrac- 
tion of  the  attention.  Connect  it  in  its  natural  relations,  and  instead  of 
a  point  we  have  a  wide  field  over  which  we  may  roam  with  pleasure,  and 
yet  attend  closely  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  beginning  of  our  education,  our  progress  is 
and  must  be.slow.  The  facts  acquired  are  comparatively  unimportantor 
at  least  are  such  as  might  aflenvard  be  learned  in  vastly  less  time.     They 
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are  necessary  as  a  foundation  to  the  subsequent  superstructure,  but  their 
value  is  evidently  mainly  as  a  preparation  to  future  study,  and  should  be 
estimated  mainly  with  reference  to  their  training  in  method.  Yet  no 
attention  is  paid  to  this :  the  progress  of  the  child  is  estimated  by  the 
facts  learned ;  by  its  progress  in  matter,  rather  than  method.  The 
teacher,  often  against  his  own  judgment,  is  urged  on  by  z  vis  a  iergo 
compelling  him  to  crowd  his  pupils  over  studies  in  a  manner  that  pre- 
cludes proper  method.  No  time  is  allowed  for  this.  Our  primaiy 
schools  especially,  which  should  be  mental  gymnasia,  training-schools, 
measure  their  success  by  acquisition,  rather  than  growth.  A  text-book 
could  hardly  hope  for  success,  if  it  made  the  method  of  study  even  co- 
ordinate with  its  matter.  Yet  it  is  evident,  upon  consideration,  that  the 
latter  is  much  more  readily  and  perfectly  attained  through  the  former 
than  it  possibly  can  be  without  it. 

Thus  far  we  have  regarded  the  question  only  from  the  so-called  prac- 
tical side.  When  we  consider  the  matter  in  a  higher  light,  the  case  be- 
comes incomparably  stronger.  Man  is  placed  upon  the  earth  as  its 
monarch.  The  earth,  the  air,  and  the  ocean  contribute  to  his  bodily 
welfare.  These  all  are  his  servants,  whose  highest,  noblest  office  is  to 
minister  to  his  wants.  He  would  be  pronounced  a  madman  who  phy- 
sically made  himself  the  servant  of  nature.  His  Maker  has  surrounded 
him  with  food  for  mental  growth.  The  facts  of  the  world,  external  and 
internal,  are  in  that  state  of  complexity,  yet  not  confusion,  that  admits 
science  to  unravel  part  of  the  intricate  plan,  while  there  is  ever  that  be- 
yond to  lead  us  on.  But  as  the  body  is  more  than  food,  so  is  the  mind 
more  than  that  by  which  it  grows,  and  however  noble  the  object  of 
thought,  the  mind  is  more  than  knowledge ;  and  if  we  pronounce  him 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  man  who  voluntarily  submits  himself  to  the  will 
of  an  equal,  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  enthrones  the  servant,  and 
bows  down  to  that  which  should  serve  him  ? 


^  >» 
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IN  Mr.  Farrar's  volume  of  Essays*  on  a  Liberal  Education,  is  one 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  mathematical  and  natural  science 
master  in  the  celebrated  Rugby  School,  which  to  our  mind  is  one  of  the 
best  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  relations 
of  Science  and  Literature  in  general  education  that  has  been  published. 

^  Macmillan  &  Co. :  London,  1867. 
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In  the  course  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Wilson  makes  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  spirit  and  method  of  teaching  natural  science  in  schools, — a 
subject  on  which,  he  justly  remarks,  there  is  much  misconception  ;  and 
his  suggestions  are  so  eminently  sensible  and  practical,  that  we  transcribe 
the  following  for  the  sake  of  commending  both  the  spirit  and  the  method 
to  certain  American  teachers  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  teaching 
science,  and  teaching  it  scientifically,  while  they  are  really  doing  neither. 

This  class  of  teachers  is  well  represented  in  a  fashionable  young  ladies* 
seminary  that  we  have  in  mind,  A  pupil  of  this  school — it  ranks 
among  the  first  in  the  country — one  day  remarked  to  us  that  she  could 
not  "endure"  Botany.  It  was  ** perfectly  horrid,"  she  said.  We  knew 
her  to  be  fond  of  flowers  :  why  then  should  she  hate  the  study  of  them  ? 
A  few  questions  solved  the  difficulty.  Her  first  plunge  into  Botany  (?) 
had  been  into  the  Linnaean  System  of  Classification,  which  she  had  been 
set  to  commit  to  memory!  and  all  her  study  of  the  **  horrid"  science 
had  resulted  merely  in  the  acquisition  of  a  gibberish  of  -andrias,  '^xcias^ 
'gynias,  and  so  on,  that  would  have  frightened  a  disciple  of  Jussieu. 

The  extensive  sale  of  the  text-book  of  Botany  used  in  that  school  is 
proof  that  the  "exquisite  perverseness"  of  its  method  is  not  disapproved 
in  more  than  one  school,  and  by  more  than  one  teacher.  In  fact  the 
greater  part  of  our  science  teaching  is,  we  fear,  equally  unscientific. 

"There  are  two  different  methods  of  teaching  science:  one,  the 
method  of  investigation ;  the  other,  the  method  of  authority.  The  first 
starts  with  the  concrete  and  works  up  to  the  abstract ;  starts  with  facts 
and  ends  with  laws :  begins  with  the  known,  and  proceeds  to  the  un- 
known. The  second  starts  with  what  we  call  the  principles  of  the  science  ; 
announces  laws  and  includes  the  facts  under  them  :  declares  the  un- 
known and  applies  it  to  the  known.  The  first  demands  faith,  the  sec- 
ond criticism.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  easier,  and  the  former  by  far 
the  better.  But  the  latter  is  seen  in  most  text-books,  and  is  the  method 
on  which  many  unscientific  people  ground  their  disapproval  of  science. 
What  this  former  method  is,  and  why  it  is  the  better,  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  knowledge  must  precede  science :  for  science  is 
nothing  else  but  systematized  experience  and  knowledge.  In  its  extreme 
applications  this  principle  is  obvious  enough  :  it  would  be  absurd  to 
teach  boys  classification  from  minerals,  or  the  power  of  experimental 
science  by  an  investigation  into  the  organic  bases.  A  certain  broad  array 
of  facts  must  pre-exist  before  scientific  methods  can  be  applied.  This 
order  cannot  be  reversed.  And  this  is  illustrated  by  the  profound  anal- 
ogy that  exists  between  the  growth  of  scientific  knowledge  in  an  indi- 
vidual and  in  the  world.     Generation  after  generation  of  men  passed 
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away,  and  the  world  patiently  accumulated  experience  and  observation 
of  facts  ;  and  then  there  sprang  up  in  the  world  the  uncontrollable  desire 
to  ascertain  the  sequences  in  nature,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  deep-lying- 
principles  of  natural  philosophy.  And  the  same  desire  is  based  in  the 
individual  on  the  same  kind  of  experience.  Where  there  is  wide  knowl- 
edge of  facts,  science  of  some  kind  is  sure  to  spring  up.  After  centuries 
of  experience  the  Philosophiat  Naturalis  principia  were  published. 

And,  secondly,  this  knowledge  must  be  homogeneous  with  pre-existing- 
knowledge.     It  is  of  no  use  to  supply  purely  foreign  facts ;  they  most 
be  such  as  the  learner  already  knows  something  of,  or  be  so  similar  in 
kind  that  his  knowledge  of  them  is  equally  secure :  such  that  he  can 
piece  them  in  with  his  own  fragmentary  but  widening  experience.     It  is 
to  his  existing  knowledge,  and  to  that  alone,  that  you  must  dig  down  to 
get  a  sure  foundation.     And  the  facts  of  your  science  must  reach  con- 
tinuously down,  and  rest  securely  thereon.    Otherwise  you  will  be  build- 
ing a  castle  in  the  air.     Hence  the  master's  business  is  to  take  up  the 
knowledge  that  already  exists ;  to  systematize  and  arrange  it ;  to  give  it 
extension  here,  and  accuracy  there ;  to  connect  scraps  of  knowledge  that 
seemed  isolated  ;  to  point  out  where  progress  is  stopped  by  ignorance  of 
facts  ;  and  to  show  how  to  remedy  the  ignorance.     Rapidly  knowledge 
cr)*stallizes  round  a  solid  nucleus ;  and  anything  the  master  gives  that  is 
suited  to  the  existing  knowledge  is  absorbed  and  assimilated  into  the 
growing  mass :  and  if  he  is  unwise  and  impatient  enough  (as  I  have 
been  scores  of  times)  to  say  something  which  is  to  him  perhaps  a  truth 
most  vivid  and  suggestive,  but  for  which  his  boys  are  unripe,  he  will  see 
them,  if  they  are  really  well  trained,  reject  it  as  the  cock  despised  the 
diamond  among  the  barley  (and  the  cock  was  quite  right),  or  still 
worse,  less  wise  than  the  cock,  swallow  it  whole  as  a  dead  and  choking 
formula. 

On  these  grounds  then,  in  addition  to  other  obvious  ones.  Botany  and 
Experimental  Physics  claim  to  be  the  standard  subjects  for  the  scientific 
teaching  at  schools.  In  both  there  pre-exists  some  solid  and  familiar 
knowledge.  Both  can  so  be  taught  as  to  make  the  learner  advance  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown — from  his  observations  and  experiments  to 
his  generalizations  and  laws,  and  ascend  by  continuous  steps  from  induc- 
tion to  induction,  and  never  once  feel  that  he  is  carried  away  by  a  stream 
of  words,  and  is  reasoning  about  words  rather  than  things.  The  logical 
processes  they  involve  are  admirable  and  complete  illustrations  of  uni- 
versal logic,  and  yet  are  not  too  difficult.  These  considerations  mark 
the  inferiority,  in  this  respect,  of  Geology  and  Physiology,  in  which  the 
doctrines  must  far  outrun  the  facts  at  a  boy's  command,  and  which  re- 
quire so  much  knowledge  before  the  doctrines  can  be  seen  to  be  well 
founded.     And  these  considerations  exclude  Chemistry,  as  an  elemen- 
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tary  subject  at  least,  since  there  is  so  little  pre-existing  knowledge  in  the 
learner's  mind  on  which  the  foundations  can  be  laid.  On  all  grounds 
the  teaching  of  .Chemistry  should  follow  that  of  Experimental  Physics. 

Unless  this  method  of  investigation  is  followed,  the  teaching  of  science 
may  degenerate,  with  an  amazing  rapidity,  into  cramming.  To  be 
crammed  is  to  have  words  and  formulae  given  before  the  ideas  and  laws 
are  realized.  Geology  and  Chemistry  are  frightfully  crammable.  But 
Botany  and  Experimental  Physics  are  by  no  means  so  easy  to  cram. 
What  they  might  become  with  bad  text-books  and  a  bad  teacher  I  can- 
not, indeed,  say;  but  it  is  a  very  important  consideration.  For  it  is 
possible  to  teach  even  Botany  and  Experimental  Physics  with  exquisite 
perverseness,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  their  singular  ad\'antages  as 
subjects  for  elementary  training  in  science.  It  is  possible  to  compel  the 
learning  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  before  the  condition  of  exist- 
ence of  a  name,  viz.  that  it  is  seen  to  be  wanted,  is  fulfilled  ;  to. cumber 
the  learner  with  a  terminology  that  is  unspeakably  repulsive  when  given 
too  soon — given  before  the  induction  which  justifies  the  name  has  been 
gone  through  ;  to  give  the  principles  of  classification  before  a  sufiicient 
acquaintance  with  species  has  called  out  the  ideas  of  resemblance  and 
difference,  and  has  shown  the  necessity  of  classification  ;  to  give  theories 
of  typical  form  when  it  seems  a  wild  and  grotesque  romance ;  to  teach, 
in  fact,  by  the  method  of  authority.  And  this  may  be  done  by  truly 
scientific  men,  fully  believing  that  this  is  the  true  and  only  method. 
Witness  Adrien  de  Jussieu's  *'Botanique." 

The  true  method  is  assuredly  to  begin  by  widening  for  your  boys  the 
basis  of  facts,  and  instantly  to  note  uniformities  of  a  low  order,  and  let 
them  hazard  a  few  generalizations.  The  boys  will  far  outrun  their  mas- 
ter. Their  tendency  to  make  generalizations  of  the  most  astounding 
kind  is  both  amusing  and  instructive ;  it  constantly  reminds  me  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Philosophy ;  it  is  the  proof  that  there  is  both  the  power  to 
be  trained,  and  a  need  of  the  training.  A  theory  is  necessary  to  obser- 
vation. Make  them  verify,  and  expurgate,  and  prune,  and,  if  need  be, 
reject  their  theories  by  a  constant  appeal  to  facts ;  sympathize  with  them 
in  their  search  for  truth,  and  so  search  for  more  facts  and  more  accurate 
observations ;  and  thus  the  crystal  pyramid  of  their  science  grows,  its 
base  ever  widening,  its  summit  ever  rising. 

The  art  of  the  schoolmaster  is  a  maieutic  art  now  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Socrates  ;  it  is  still  his  business  to  make  his  boys  bring  their  notions 
to  the  light  of  day,  to  the  test  of  facts ;  constantly  to  require  verification  ; 
but  as  often  as  possible  to  give  them  the  pleasure  of  discovery.  He  may 
guide  them  to  the  treasure,  but  let  him  unselfishly  give  them  the  delight 
of  at  least  thinking  they  have  found  it.  This  is  the  charm  that  tempts 
them  on,  and  is  the  highest  reward  they  can  win.     At  first  the  seeming 
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progress  is  slow,  but  it  soon  accelerates,  and  the  avidity  for  learning  soon 
compensates  for  the  apparent  poverty  of  the  results  at  first 

I  insist  upon  this  point  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  very  likely  to  be  overlooked :  and  as  Botany  seems  the  best 
subject  for  beginning  to  train  boys  in  scientific  methods,  and  as  no  Eng- 
lish work  is  thoroughly  to  be  recommended  as  a  guide  to  botanical 
teaching,  I  shall  devote  a  brief  paragraph  or  two  to  the  illustration  from 
Botany  of  what  I  hold  to  be  the  true  method  of  beginning  to  teach  science. 

Suppose  then  your  class  of  thirty  or  forty  boys  before  you,  of  ages  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen,  as  they  sit  at  their  first  botanical  lesson ;  some  curious 
to  know  what  is  going  to  happen,  some  resigned  to  any  thing ;  some 
convinced  that  it  is  all  a  folly.  You  hand  round  to  each  boy  several 
specimens,  say  of  the  Herb  Robert ;  and  taking  one  of  the  flowers,  you 
ask  one  of  them  to  describe  the  parts  of  it  "Some  pink  leaves"  is  the 
reply.  '  *  How  many  ?"  ' '  Five. "  * '  Any  other  parts  ?"  *  *  Some  little 
things  inside. "  *  *  Anything  outside  ?"  *  *  Some  green  leaves. "  ' '  How 
many?"  "Five."  "Very good.  Now  pull  off  the  five  green  leaves 
outside,  and  lay  them  side  by  side ;  next  pull  off  the  five  pink  leaves, 
and  lay  them  side  by  side :  and  now  examine  the  little  things  inside. 
What  do  you  find?"  "A  lot  of  little  stalks  or  things."  "Pull  them 
off  and  count  them  :"  they  find  ten.  The\i  show  them  the  little  dust- 
bags at  the  top,  and  finally  the  curiously  constructed  central  column, 
and  the  carefully  concealed  seeds.  By  this  time  all  are  on  the  alert 
Then  we  resume :  the  parts  in  that  flower  are,  outer  green  envelope, 
inner  colored  envelope,  the  little  stalks  with  dust-bags,  and  the  central 
column  with  the  seeds.  Then  you  give  them  all  wall-flowers  :  and  they 
are  to  write  down  what  they  find  :  and  you  go  round  and  see  what  they 
write  down.  Probably  some  one  has  found  six  **s/orks/'  inside  his  wall- 
flower, and  you  make  him  write  on  the  blackboard  for  the  benefit  of  the 
class  the  curious  discovery,  charging  them  all  to  note  any  such  accidental 
varieties  in  future ;  and  you  make  them  very  minutely  notice  all  the 
structure  of  the  central  column.  Then  you  give  them  all  the  common 
pelargonium  and  treat  it  similarly ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  hour  they  have 
learnt  one  great  lesson,  the  existence  of  the  four  floral  whorls,  though 
they  have  yet  not  heard  the  name. 

Next  lesson-time  they  come  in  looking  more  in  earnest,  and  you  give 
them  single  stocks  and  white  alyssum,  which  they  discover  to  be  wonder- 
fully like  the  wall-flower ;  and  you  have  a  lot  of  flowers  of  vegetable 
marrow,  some  of  which  are  being  passed  round  while  you  draw  two  of 
them  on  the  board.  The  difference  is  soon  discovered ;  and  you  let 
them  guess  about  the  uses  of  the  parts  of  the  flower.  The  green  outer 
leaves  protect  it  in  the  bud  ;  the  central  organ  is  for  the  seeds ;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  the  others  ?    Then  you  relate  stories  of  how  it  was  found  out 
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what  the  use  of  the  dust-bags  is  :  how  patient  Germans  lay  in  the  sun  all 
day  to  wait  for  the  insects  coming :  and  how  the  existence  of  a  second 
rare  specimen  of  some  foreign  tree  was  found  out  in  Paris,  by  its  long- 
widowed  spouse  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  last  producing  perfect  seeds. 
A  little  talk  about  bees,  and  moths,  and  midges,  and  such  creatures, 
finding  out  what  they  have  seen,  and  your  second  lecture  is  over. 

In  the  third  lecture  you  take  the  garden  geranium,  and  beg  them  to 
examine  it  very  closely  to  see  if  it  is  symmetrical.  Several  will  discover 
the  unsymmetrical  outer  green  leaves  ;  one  or  two  will  discover  the  hol- 
low back  of  the  stem  :  then  the  pelargonium,  and  its  more  visible  un- 
symmetiy :  then  the  common  tropaeolum :  in  each  of  which  they  find 
also  the  same  parts,  and  count  and  describe  them :  and  lastly,  the  tro- 
paeolum Canariense,  with  its  grotesque  irregularity  :  and  they  are  startled 
to  find  that  the  curious-looking  flower  they  know  so  well  is  constructed 
on  the  same  type,  and  is  called  by  the  same  name ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  lesson  they  have  learned  something  of  irregular  flowers,  as  referred 
to  regular  types — something  of  continuity  in  nature. 

So  in  succession,  for  I  cannot  give  more  detail,  you  lead  them  through 
flowers  where  the  parts  cohere,  as  in  the  campanula,  through  plants  de- 
ficient or  odd,  through  roses,  and  mignonette,  and  honeysuckle,  and  all 
the  simple  flowers  you  can  find  ;  till  they  thoroughly  know  the  scheme 
on  which  a  simple  flower  is  made.  Then  you  challenge  them  to  a  dan- 
delion or  daisy  :  and  each  has  to  write  down  his  ideas.  Your  one  or 
two  geniuses  will  hit  it :  some  will  be  all  wrong,  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt ;  the  majority  fairly  puzzled.  You  give  them  no  hint  of  the  solu- 
tion, tell  them  to  lay  it  aside ;  and  you  give  them  the  little  thrift,  and 
challenge  them  to  find  its  seeds,  and  how  they  are  attached.  This  many 
will  do,  and  pick  out  the  little  seed  with  its  long  thread  of  attachment, 
and  then  they  will  go  back  to  their  dandelions  with  the  key  to  the  struc- 
ture ;  and  find  its  seeds  too,  and  be  charmed  to  discover  the  remains  of 
its  poor  outer  green  envelope,  and  even  its  little  dust-bags.  How  proud 
they  are  of  the  discovery !  they  think  they  have  the  key  of  knowledge 
now.  And  then  you  begin  a  little  terminology, — calyx  and  sepals,  co- 
rolla and  petals,  stamens  and  pollen,  pistil  and  stigma,  and  so  on  ;  and 
test  their  recollection  of  the  forms  of  all  the  flowers  they  have  examined. 
Then  you  notice  the  spiral  arrangement  of  leaves  on  a  twig  of  oak,  or 
thorn,  or  willow,  and  the  intemodes ;  and  the  overlapping  of  the  sepals 
of  the  rose  and  Herb  Robert ;  the  altemance  of  the  parts ;  and  finally 
they  work  out  the  idea  that  the  floral  whorls  grow  on  the  stem,  and  are 
a  sort  of  depressed  spiral  of  leaves  with  the  internodes  suppressed.  A 
few  monstrosities  and  pictures  are  shown,  and  the  grand  generalization 
is  made;  the  pistils  are  re-examined  with  fresh  interest  to  test  the 
theory ;  and  all  their  old  knowledge  is  raked  up  once  more.     Then, 
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too,  the  value  of  the  theory  is  criticised;  and  a  lesson  of  caution   is 
learnt 

Then  a  step  forward  is  made  toward  classification,  by  cohesion  and 
adhesion  of  parts ;  and  the  floral  schedule  is  worked ;  and  so  step  by 
step  to  fruits,  and  leaves,  and  stems,  and  roots,  and  the  wondrous  modi- 
fications of  parts  for  special  uses,  as  in  climbing-plants ;  and  the  orchids, 
which  are  a  grand  puzzle  till  a  series  of  pictures  from  Darwin  step  in  to 
explain  the  use  of  the  parts  and  plan  of  the  flow^er.  Then  some  chemis- 
try of  the  plant  is  introduced  with  some  experiments,  and  the  functions 
of  all  the  organs  are  discussed.  And  lastly,  strict  descriptive  terms  are 
given,  and  the  rest  of  the  course  is  occupied  by  the  history  and  the  sys- 
tems of  classification,  with  constant  reference  however  to  the  other  con- 
ceptions that  the  class  has  gained. 

Such  a  method  as  this  has  many  advantages.  It  is  thoroughly  scien- 
tific, however  irregular  it  may  seem,  and  a  professor  of  Botany  may  smile 
or  shed  tears  over  it  for  anything  I  care ;  and  the  knowledge  is  gained 
on  a  sound  basis  of  original  observation.  Whatever  flower  a  boy  sees 
after  a  few  lessons,  he  looks  at  with  interest,  as  modifying  the  view  of 
flowers  he  has  attained  to.  He  is  tempted  by  his  discoveries  :  he  is  on 
the  verge  of  the  unknown,  and  perpetually  transferring  to  the  known  : 
all  that  he  sees  finds  a  place  in  his  theories,  and  in  turn  reacts  upon 
them,  for  his  theories  are  growing.  He  is  fairly  committed  to  the  strug- 
gle in  the  vast  field  of  observation,  and  he  learns  that  the  test  of  a  theoty 
is  its  power  of  including  facts.  He  learns  that  he  must  use  his  eyes,  and 
his  reason,  and  that  then  he  is  equipped  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  dis- 
covering truth.  He  learns  that  he  is  capable  of  judging  of  other  people's 
views,  and  of  forming  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He  learns  that  nothing 
in  the  plant,  however  minute,  is  unimportant;  that  he  must  observe 
truthfully  and  carefully ;  that  he  owes  only  temporary  allegiance  to  the 
doctrines  of  his  master,  and  not  a  perpetual  faith.  No  wonder  that  Bot- 
any, so  taught,  is  interesting :  no  wonder  that  M.  Demogeot,  who  visited 
some  English  schools  last  year  at  the  request  of  the  French  Emperor, 
expressed  himself  to  me  as  charmed  with  the  vivacity  and  intelligence  of 
the  botanical  class  of  one  of  my  colleagues. 

Very  possibly  a  master  might  make  his  boys  get  up  a  book  on  Botany, 
and  learn  it  in  the  of^der  in  which  it  stands  in  the  book, — cellules  and 
parenchyme,  protoplasm  and  chlorophyll,  stems  and  medullary  rays, 
petioles  and  phyllodes,  rhizomes  and  bulbs,  hairs  and  glands,  endosmose 
and  exosmose,  secretions  and  excretions,  and  so  on,  and  so  on ;  and 
ultimately  come  to  the  flower  and  fruit ;  and  possibly  a  boy  of  good 
digestion  might  survive  it  and  pass  a  respectable  examination  in  a  year's 
time.  But  this  is  not  the  aim.  And  even  if  in  this  way  a  greater  num- 
ber of  facts  could  be  learned,  it  would  be  far  inferior  to  the  method  of 
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investigation.  A  master  must  never  forget  that  his  power  of  teaching 
facts  and  principles  is  far  inferior  to  a  willing  pupil's  power  of  learning 
and  mastering  them.  He  must  inspire  his  boys,  and  rely  on  them  :  nor 
will  he  be  disappointed.  Those  who  have  in  them  anything  of  the 
naturalist  will  collect  and  become  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
species,  and  follow  out  the  study  with  care  and  accuracy  ;  and  the  mass, 
to  whom  an  extensive  knowledge  of  species  is  a  very  unimportant  mat- 
ter, but  who  can  appreciate  a  sound  method  of  investigation  and  proof, 
will  have  gained  all  that  they  can  gain  from  botanical  teaching.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  by  those  who  speak  of  teaching  science,  and  yet 
have  never  tried  it,  that  a  method  which  would  succeed  with  a  few  nat- 
uralists, might  utterly  fail  with  the  mass. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  growth  of  mind  in  which  there  is  considerable 
activity  and  considerable  power  of  accumulation,  but  little  power  of 
method.  And  to  insist  at  this  stage  on  rigorous  definitions,  on  sternest 
formality,  is  to  forget  the  indications  given  by  nature  alike  in  the  growth  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  world.  In  a  boy's  mind  is  only  the  dawning  twi- 
light of  science,  which  brightens  out  slowly,  if  at  all,  into  the  perfect  day. 

A  boy  leaves  the  botanical  class  as  a  rustic  leaves  the  militia  after  three 
months'  drill.  He  has  gained  something  :  he  is  more  awake,  can  listen 
and  learn  better,  knows  what  he  is  about ;  in  fact  he  has  been  drilled. 
Year  after  year  I  have  had  new  boys  and  old  in  my  classes,  and  always 
have  been  able  to  notice  that  at  first  the  new  boys  seemed  to  be  at  a  posi- 
tive disadvantage  in  competing  with  the  old,  although  the  subject  1  was 
teaching  had  no  reference  to  Botany." 


When  books  were  few,  to  get  through  one  was  a  work  of  time 
and  labor;  what  \i'as  written  with  thought  was  read  with  thought,  and 
with  a  desire  to  extract  from  it  as  much  of  the  materials  of  knowledge  as 
possible.  But,  when  almost  ever}'  person  who  can  spell,  can  and  will 
write,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  read,  except 
by  reading  ever}'thing ;  and  so  much  of  the  world's  business  is  now  trans- 
acted through  the  press,  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  is  printed,  if 
we  desire  to  know  what  is  going  on.  Opinion  weighs  with  so  vast  a 
weight  in  the  balance  of  events,  that  ideas  of  no  value  in  themselves  are 
of  importance  from  the  mere  circumstance  that  they  are  ideas,  and  have 
a  bona-fide  existence  as  such  anywhere  out  of  Bedlam.  The  world,  in 
consequence,  gorges  itself  with  intellectual  food  ;  and,  in  order  to  swal- 
low the  more,  bolls  it.  Nothing  is  now  read  slowly,  or  twice  over.  Books 
are  run  through  with  no  less  rapidity,  and  scarcely  leave  a  more  durable 
impression  than  a  newspaper  article.  It  is  from  this,  among  other 
causes,  that  so  few  books  are  produced  of  any  value. — Mill 
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Reasons  Wanted. 


IT  may  safely  be  assumed  that  every  person  who  has  the  interests  of 
education  at  heart,  desires, 

1.  That  Teaching,  as  a  vocation,  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Profession : 
and  not  that  merely,  but  to  its  true  rank  as  the  highest  profession. 

2.  That  the  work  of  the  teacher  cease  to  be  mere  empiric  practice, 
and  become  an  Art,  based  on  well-defined  principles,  in  hsLrmony  with 
the  right  development  and  the  highest  needs  of  man  :  so  that  the  young 
teacher,  after  serving  a  proper  apprenticeship  in  a  training-school  or  else- 
where, shall  be  able  from  the  first  to  work  correctly  and  understandingly. 

3.  That  the  laws  of  human  development,  as  well  as  the  true  order  and 
method  of  presenting  knowledge,  be  discovered — if  not  already  known — 
and  properly  stated ;  so  that  the  educator  may  have  a  scientific  basis  to 
work  from,  and  ao  longer  be  dependent  upon  his  own  more  or  less 
limited  experience,  or  the  limited  experience  of  the  few  teachers  whom 
he  may  be  able  to  consult  in  any  emergency. 

As  many  years  of  observation  and  patient  recording  of  facts  may,  and 
probably  will  be  necessary  before  a  true  science  of  Education  can  be  pos- 
sible ;  it  is  particularly  to  be  desired, 

4.  That  the  known  fects  and  principles  of  education  be  collected,  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  carefully  studied,  and  some  theory  or  theories 
propounded  which  will  serve  in  education,  as  Darwin's  theory  of  Selection 
does  in  Natural  History,  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  observers  upon 
those  problems  in  Education  which  most  require  solution,  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulate  them  to  make  and  record,  and  direct  them  in  mak- 
ing and  recording  the  observations  needed  to  put  Education  on  a  sound 
scientific  basis. 
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As  it  is,  there  being  no  one  grand  objective  point  aimed  at  by  educa- 
tional investigators,  and  no  means  of  determining  what  has  already  been 
accomplised,  the  working  force  is  scattered  and  misapplied.  Successive 
generations  of  teachers  go  over  and  over  the  same  ground,  each,  it  may 
be,  constantly  progressing,  but  the  whole,  as  a  whole,  making  no  ab- 
solute advancement  Educational  investigations  commonly  leave  no 
tangible  result  The  inventor  in  mechanic  arts  leaves  his  machine. 
The  next  inventor  improves  upon  it  Each  step  forward  is  a  permanent 
advance.  And  so  it  is  in  other  departments  of  material  progress.  But  so 
it  is  not  in  Education.  The  teacher  dies,  and  his  experience,  except  in 
rare  instances,  dies  with  him.  The  new  teacher  begins,  not  where  his 
predecessor  left  off,  but  at  the  beginning.  We  have  more  teachers  now 
than  formerly,  consequendy  a  wider  field  is  covered,  more  work  is  done, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  people  are  in  some  degree  educated. 
The  educational  army  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  gradually 
brought  up  to  the  ** front"  But  has  the  advance  guard  gone  forward 
any? 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  best  teacher  of  to-day  has  any  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  necessaiy  in  education,  or  pursues,  on  the  whole, 
any  better  method  than  the  best  teacher  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  or 
two  thousand  years  ago.  It  may  be  that  Education  is  not  a  matter  sus- 
ceptible of  absolute  improvement ;  that  the  best  possible  methods  were 
the  first  to  be  adopted,  and  that  the  only  question  which  now  remains  is 
one  of  means  and  amount  To  be  sure  this  does  not  accord  with  the 
general  notion  ;  but  the  general  notion  may  not  be  well  founded.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  trouble  one  to  give  satisfactory  proof  that  it  is  well 
founded  in  fact. 

The  first  thing  requisite  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  any  object,  is  a 
definite  understanding  of  what  is  to  be  done.  A  second  and  not  less 
important  thing  is  that  the  work  be  prosecuted  with  directness  and  with 
all  the  force  that  can  be  concentrated  upon  it  Neither  of  these  condi- 
tions has  thus  far  characterized  the  work  of  Education.  There  is  no 
harmony  of  opinion  in  regard  to  what  Education  is,  or  what  it  is  for. 
There  is  still  greater  disagreement  in  regard  to  the  methods  by  which  it 
should  be^  pursued.  And  what  is  worse,  little  progress  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing to^'ard  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  difficulties  involved. 

Perhaps  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  thoughtful  educators  and  others 
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who  have  given  attention  to  this  matter,  may  not  only  disclose  the  causes 
which  determine  this  unfortunate  condition  of  things,  but  also  stimu- 
late a  spirit  of  observation  and  inquiry,  and  serve  to  secure  that  concert 
of  action  among  progressive  teachers  which  must  prevail  before  reform 
will  be  possible.  In  the  hope  of  calling  out  such  views,  we  submit  the 
following  questions : 

1.  Why  is  Teaching  not  a  Profession  ? 

2.  Why  is  there  no  well-defined  Art  of  Teaching? 

3.  Why  is  there  no  stated  Science  of  Education  ? 

4.  Why  has  improvement  in  Educational  Methods  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  improvement  and  multiplication  of  the  means  and  requirements 
of  education — ^the  constantly  increasing  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  ac- 
quired, and  the  increasing  demands  of  modem  life  for  a  higher  cultiva- 
tion of  the  people  ? 


The  Unstated  Science. 

WITH  respect  to  the  science  of  Education,  we  are  about  where  the 
world  was  with  respect  to  Astronomy  before  the  day  of  Coper- 
nicus.  The  principles  of  teaching  are  stated  loosely  and  in  a  hypothe- 
tical way.  They  lie  scattered  in  the  minds  of  scattered  teachers  and  stray 
books,  awaiting  the  touch  of  the  master-wand  that  shall  crystallize  them 
and  make  them  authoritative.  Enough  is  discovered  to  show  us  that 
Education,  unlike  Astrology  and  like  Astronomy,  is  or  will  be  a  science. 
Now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  pupil  who  feels  that  he  has  been  taught  by 
this  or  that  teacher,  whose  name  he  singles  out  with  gusto  from  among 
the  names  of  other  teachers  of  whom  he  can  utter  no  appreciation.  And 
the  fact  that  the  average  man  and  woman  receives  and  keeps  up  unawares 
the  progressiveness  of  the  world  in  knowledge,  shows  that  a  work  of 
teaching  goes  on.  But  how  vague  is  the  mode  I  Who  has  had  stated  to 
him  satisfactorily  how  the  thing  is  done  ? 

The  cramming  method,  so  extensively  practised  in  the  schools,  is  dis- 
cernible enough.  But  that  is  not  scientific.  There  is  not  a  single  prin- 
ciple involved  in  it.  It  produces  mental  dyspeptics  or  parrots,  not 
realizers.  It  does  not  get  at  the  intellect  directly  at  all.  You  cannot 
find  in  it  any  basis  whatever  for  a  science.     It  stands  opposed  to  science. 
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It  tends  to  crush  out  scientific  progress  in  teaching.  While  it  does  pro- 
duce a  measure  of  glib  recitation,  it  does  not  awaken,  feed,  and  develop 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  pupil.  The  wide  acceptance  of  it,  the  exten- 
sive practice  of  it,  the  apathy  which  accompanies  it  with  reference  to  the 
methods  which  seek  to  make  the  pupil  realize  what  is  presented  to  him, 
only  shows  how  mediaeval  we  are  in  our  stage  of  progress  toward  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  science  of  teaching. 

Our  teachers'  associations,  which  have  professedly  in  view  the  interests 
of  the  work  of  teaching,  are  thorough  in  no  particular  save  in  darkening 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  The  frivolity  which  so  generally 
prevails  at  these  associations  is  varied  mostly  by  grave  discussions  of  the 
old  questions  relative  to  the  cramming  methods.  The  disputants  that 
are  mostly  heeded  are  not  genuises  in  teaching.  We  have  no  expec- 
tation that  from  the  teachers'  association,  in  its  present  condition,  will 
be  reached  forth  the  wand  that  would  crystallize  the  principles  of 
teaching  into  a  stated  science ;  or  even  that  it  wull  aflford  much  help 
to  the  world  in  its  efforts  at  progress  toward  the  statement  of  the 
science. 

What  is  needed,  we  believe,  more  than  anything  else,  is  a  convention 
of  teachers,  composed  only  of  those  who  feel  the  need  of  a  full  and  au- 
thoritative statement  of  the  science  of  Education.  The  effect,  we  believe,  * 
would  be  extraordinary.  A  single  convention  would  not  complete  the 
work,  but  it  would  condition  statements  of  principles,  and  direct  scien- 
tific observation  and  study.  A  succession  of  such  conventions  from  year 
to  year,  or  oftener,  would  give  an  astonishing  impetus  to  educational 
progress. 


Artistic  Teaching. 

SHOULD  the  science  of  teaching  ever  be  stated  fully  and  authorita- 
tively, we  should  yet  fail  of  attaining  progress  in  the  practice  of  the 
art  of  teaching  so  far  as  we  should  continue  to  rely  upon  the  efforts  of 
teachers  upon  whom  nature  has  not  bestowed  the  capacity  {p  become 
artists.  As  certainly  as  that  a  man  or  a  woman  must  be  born  with  the 
faculty  of  eloquence  or  be  forever  incapable  of  becoming  eloquent  by 
training,  so  must  a  man  or  woman  be  bom  with  the  faculty  of  teaching. 
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or  be  forever  incapable  of  becoming  a  genuine  teacher  by  means  of  train- 
ing. The  great  need  of  the  world  is  artistic  teaching.  As  it  is,  we  blunder 
into  the  apprehension  of  knowledge,  rather  than  perceive  it  in  its  beauty 
as  portrayed  before  our  eyes  by  the  artist  hand.  We  wander  through  a 
wilderness  of  facts,  and  are  left  to  the  chance  spontaneous  working  of 
our  faculties  to  perceive  and  realize  the  laws  that  live  within  the  facts 
and  give  them  relationship.  Men  of  genius  are  more  the  pioneers  thaa 
the  teachers  of  the  world.  They  lead  the  march  to  new  facts,  and  the 
world  looks  on  and  is  amazed  rather  than  instructed.  We  need  the 
artistic  teacher  to  show  us  the  principles ;  to  refer  the  facts  to  their  appro- 
priate principles;  to  get  at  our  spiritual  insight;  to  feed  us  with  the 
spirit  of  phenomena,  so  that  when  we  see  a  fact  we  shall  understand  its 
nature  and  its  place.  We  need  the  artist  who  shall  put  a  stop  to  the 
process  by  which  we  are  crammed,  and  shall  sustain  the  process  by  which 
we  shall  assimilate.  We  need  the  artist  who  shall  put  a  stop  to  our 
wondering  and  our  blundering,  and  shall  by  means  of  teaching  produce 
in  us  the  perception  of  all  things  and  the  realization  that  all  things  are 
ours. 

An  instinct  has  put  into  circulation  the  saying  that  the  teacher's 
vocation  ranks  in  importance  second  to  none  in  its  direct  influence  upon 
men ;  but  the  instinct  has  in  view  the  vocation  of  the  artist  teacher. 
Were  all  teachers  artists  the  instinct  of  the  world  would  be  satisfied,  and 
would  show  its  satisfaction  by  making  the  wages  of  teachers  as  are  the 
wages  which  recognized  artists  generally  receive  from  the  world.  The 
multitude  of  unartistic  teachers  who  throng  the  teacher's  sphere  and 
occupy  the  high  places  therein,  furnish  the  explanation  of  the  foct  ths^t 
teachers'  wages  are  small  as  compared  with  the  wages  pertaining  to  work 
in  other  professional  spheres.  The  world  feels  a  contempt  which  it  is 
loth  to  utter  for  the  unartistic  teachers  whose  bustling  efforts  produce  such 
grotesque  results.  By  reason  of  this  throng  of  blind  guides,  teaching 
has  never  yet  been  led  on  to  the  condition  of  an  authoritative  science 
and  art,  of  a  recognized  vocation  ..and  profession.  The  unartistic 
teachers  have  had  the  management  in  their  own  hands.  The  whole 
system  i^  corrupt  by  reason  of  self-seekers.  And  the  world  sees  this, 
hardly  knowing  that  it  sees.  The  scattered  artists  among  the  host  are 
the  health  of  the  system,  but  the  health  is  not  sufficient  to  throw  off  the 
disease,  and  the  ph)'sician  is  needed. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  population  of  Chicago,  October,  1866,  was  200,000.  Now,  it 
is  claimed  to  be  240,000;  the  number  between  6  and  21  being 
over  53,000.  The  number  of  school  buildings  reported  as  owned  by  the 
city  is  32  ;  six  more  were  rented.  In  these  buildings  there  were  one 
high  school,  28  district  schools,  and  3  Independent  Primaries.  In 
the  High  School  there  were  employed  twelve  teachers,  of  whom  four 
were  women ;  in  the  District  Schools,  284  teachers  were  employed,  of 
whom  only  17  were  men;  and  in  the  Independent  primaries  21,  all 
women.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  27,260.  The  aver- 
age number  belonging  was  16,392  ;  or  31  per  cent  of  the  school  popu- 
lation. The  average  daily  attendance  was  15,413.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  to  a  teacher  was,  in  High  School,  31 ;  in 
District  School,  55  ;  in  Primary  School,  60— in  the  Grammar  Grades,  57  ; 
in  all  Primary  Grades,  60.  The  cost  for  each  pupil  enrolled  was,  for 
tuition,  $8.35,  for  incidentals,  $2.54 — total,  $10.89.  Taking  as  a  basis 
of  calculation  the  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools,  the  cost  for 
each  pupil,  including  all  expenses  and  six  per  cent,  upon  the  valuation 
of  school  property,  was  $21.15.  The  total  expenditure  for  school  pur- 
poses was  a  trifle  over  $432,000  ;  of  which  about  $230,000  were  paid  to 
teachers.  In  all  important  particulars  4he  report  shows  an  improvement 
on  the  preceding  year.  The  assertion  made  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(See  Monthly,  July,  1868)  that  there  were  in  Chicago  upwards  of  20,000 
children  deprived  of  school  privileges,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
beyond  the  truth  :  still,  as  the  city  Superintendent  has  "no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  accommodations  for  ten  thousand  children  would  be  filled 
within  one  month,  if  furnished  by  the  first  of  September,"  the  Tribune's 
strictures  could  not  have  been  entirely  unwarranted.  The  salaries  paid 
to  teachers  in  Chicago  are  good.  The  teachers  in  the  High  School  re- 
ceive from  $1,000,  the  salary  of  female  assistants,  to  $2,400,  the  salary 
of  the  principal.  The  Principals  of  District  Schools  receive  from  $1,800 
to  $2,000,  according  to  the  time  they  have  been  employed.  Female 
principals  of  District  and  Primary  Schools  receive  $1,000,  as  also  do  the 
head  assistants.  Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  departments  begin 
with  $450,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  $700,  the  limit.  The  com- 
parative tables  of  statistics  of  Public  Schools,  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country,  given  on  page  196-9,  are  interesting  and  valuable. 

MILWAUKEE. — ^The  census  of  1863  gives  Milwaukee  a  population 
of  68,000.  If  the  rate  of  increase  that  prevailed  during  the  three  preced- 
ing years  continued  until  1867,  the  population  of  the  city  must  have 
been  at  that  time  not  far  from  80,000.  The  school  census  for  the  year 
ending  Aug.  31,  1867,  gives  the  number  of  school  age  (between  four 
and  twenty),  as  22,135.  The  number  between  six  ana  sixteen,  the 
actual  ''school  age,"  maybe  estimated  at  about  15,000,  The  census 
reports  as  attending  public  schools,  7,013.  The  school  records  show 
an  enrollment  of  9,424,  with  an  average  attendance  of  4,908.  For  these 
there  were  sixteen  schools,  employing  ninety-six  teachers.  The  number 
attending  the  42  private  schools,  swells  the  entire  school-going  popula- 
tion to  15,823,  with  an  estimated  attendance  of  8,530.     The  Superin- 
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tendent  contrasts  the  latter  nnmber  with  the  legal  school  population 
(22,135),  and  asks  where  are  the  13,884  that  are  not  in  school.  This 
is  overdoing  the  matter.  A  little  reflection  would  show  that  at  least  half 
of  the  absentees  were  too  young  or  two  old  to  be  counted  as  school  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  half  the  remainder  would  attend  school  if  they  could. 
The  number  enrolled  in  the  schools  seems  to  show  that  the  most  of  them 
made  the  attempt  but  failed,  probably  for  want  of  room.  The  capacity 
of  the  schools  is  not  given  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  average  attendance  to  a 
teacher  was  over  fifty  pupils,  shows  that  there  could  not  have  been  much 
room  left  empty.  So  the  fault  seems  to  lie  with  the  city  for  not 
providing  sufficient  school  accommodation,  rather  than  with  the  children 
for  neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  what  is  furnished.  The  average 
number  enrolled  to  a  teacher  was  a  fraction  under  100.  The  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  are  exceedingly  low — the  average  of  all  being  less  than 
II460.  The  Principals  of  Grammar  departments  receive  $1,200;  of 
Intermediate  and  Primary,  from  $500  to  $600.  The  assistants  receive 
from  $330  to  $450,  very  few  of  them  getting  over  $290.  The  cost  of 
instruction  for  the  year  was  $6.45  for  each  child  enrolled  ;  or  $12.39  ^^r 
each  pupil  in  daily  attendance.  The  whole  amount  of  teachers'  salaries 
was  $44,090;  the  amount  expended  for  all  school  purposes,  $60,836. 

ST.  LOUIS. — ^The  population  of  St  Louis,  as  determined  by  census, 
Nov.,  1866,  was  204,000.  The  number  between  5  and  21  was  66,880, 
and  the  estimated  number  between  6  and  16  somewhat  over  40,000. 
The  number  of  schools  reported  by  the  Superintendent  for  the  year  end- 
ing August,  1867,  was  36,  with  seats  for  13,510  pupils.  Thirty-one  of 
these  schools  were  classed  as  District  Schools,  three  were  for  colored 
children,  one  was  a  High  School,  and  one  a  Normal  School.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  was  229,  of  whom  only  21  were  men. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  15,291 — less  than  40  percent  of 
the  number  between  6  and  16,  yet  nearly  two  thousand  more  than  there 
were  seats  for.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  was 
io»754i  and  the  average  daily  attendance  a  little  over  10,000.  Only  859 
of  the  pupils  were  between  6  and  7  years  of  age.  The  school  accom- 
modations are  so  insufficient  that  the  Superintendent  wisely  gives  the 
preference  to  children  over  seven.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  was 
1 1  years.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  in  all  the  schools, 
was  47 ;  the  highest  average  in  any  school  being  60.  The  yearly  sala- 
ries of  teachers  range  between  $250  and  $2,750.  Seventy-seven  teachers 
get  less  than  $600  each;  106  receive  $600;  51  receive  from  $650  to 
$900;  16  receive  $1,000;  and  27,  from  $1,200  to  $2,750.  The  aver- 
age salary  was  $725.77,  or  $14.85  for  each  pupil.  The  incidental  ex- 
penses increased  the  cost  per  scholar  to  $16.84  for  each  pupil. 

The  Meetings  of  the  National  Associations  at  Nashville  were  well  at- 
tended, and,  on  the  whole,  very  successful.  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen,  late 
Superintendent  of  Maryland,  was  chosen  President  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Edward  Danforth,  for  the  past  six  years  city  Superintendent  of 
Troy,  N.  Y. ,  will  devote  the  most  of  his  time  during  the  fall  to  instruc- 
tion in  Teachers'  Institutes.  Mr.  Danforth  has  had  much  experience  as 
an  educator,  and  also  as  a  conductor  of  Institutes. 
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RUSSIA. — A  petition,  signed  by  four  hundred  ladies,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  praying  that  the  professors 
in  the  universities  may  give  lectures  to  women,  so  as  to  satisfy  their  le- 
gitimate desire  for  higher  instruction. 

BENGAL. — ^The  London  Spectator  says  that  it  is  considered  so  neces- 
sary in  Bengal  that  girls  should  be  married  young,  that  bridegrooms  are 
often  tempted  with  a  dower.  The  price  varies  according  to  qualifications, 
and  oddly  enough  the  highest  qualification  is  a  university  degree.  The 
lad  who  would  have  accepted  dBioo,  demands,  if  he  has  a  degree,  ^6250, 
and  always  gets  it.  Fathers  in  fact  compete  with  one  another,  and  the 
lucky  holder  of  a  diploma  is,  as  it  were,  put  up  at  auction.  Of  course, 
the  bidders  are  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the  idea  that  a  candidate  for 
office,  having  a  diploma,  will  be  favored  by  the  government ;  but  there 
is  something  else.  Bengalese  respect  intelligence  above  everything  but 
pedigree,  and  they  see  in  the  deploma  an  honest  and  thorough  test  of 
it — an  opinion  extremely  creditable  to  the  university  examiners. 

CHINA. — The  Nation,  on  the  authority  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ger- 
man Oriental  Society,  says  that  a  new  University  has  been  founded  at 
Pekin,  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment The  project  originated  with  Prince  Kung,  whose  memorials 
to  the  Emperor  on  the  subject  are  given  in  full  in  the  above-mentioned 
journal.  A  large  space  in  the  programme  of  study  being  devoted  to  astro- 
nomy, mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  the 
necessary  buildings  have  been  erected,  with  an  observatory  constructed 
after  European  models,  and  equipped  with  the  best  instruments.  The 
professors  are  mostly  French  and  German.  These  gentlemen  are  already 
in  Pekin  studying  the  Chinese  language,  and  othenvise  fitting  for  their 
peculiar  work.  The  innovation  of  course  meets  with  the  most  bitter 
opposition  from  the  learned  caste,  which  has  hitherto  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly of  erudition ;  and  Prince  Kung  is  accused  of  treason  against  the 
veneiable  traditions  of  the  nation,  and  of  disgracing  the  Celestial  Empire 
by  introducing  foreigners  as  instructors.  The  institution  is  expected  to 
go  into  operation  in  about  two  years,  and,  if  well  managed,  will  produce 
very  important  results.  Prince  Kung,  in  his  last  memorial  and  propo- 
sals addressed  to  the  Emperor,  refers  to  a  general  petition  which  had 
been  presented  previously,  and  which  we  believe  set  forth  pretty  well  the 
principles  on  which  the  new  institution  is  founded.  If  so,  there  is  to  be 
an  examination  of  candidates  before  admission  :  the  pupils  are  to  live  in 
the  university,  so  that  they  may  be  within  easy  reach  of  their  masters,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  temptation ;  there  are  to  be  monthly  examinations  : 
every  three  years  there  will  be  a  general  examination ;  successful  students 
will  be  admitted  into  the  public  service.  One  regulation — proposed,  but 
not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  adopted — is  to  the  effect  that  **the  students 
shall  be  properly  paid  while  pursuing  their  studies ;  and  this  pay  shall 
consist  not  of  board  and  lodging  merely,  but  also  of  a  sum  of  ready 
money  monthly,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  not  indulge  in  melancholy 
reflections,  which  are  fatal  to  mental  activity. " 
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TEACHERS  in  search  of  a  book  of  test-words  for  the  higher  classes 
in  spelling  will  do  well  to  examine  Mr.  Superintendent  Randall's 
volume,  entitled  *•  First  Principles  of  Popular  Education  and  Public  In- 
struction.'' *  It  contains  by  far  the  best  collection  of  difficult  words  that 
we  have  seen  ;  and  as  they  are  thrown  into  the  form  of  sentences,  like  the 
dictation  exercises  in  certain  modem  spellers,  those  teachers  of  spelling 
who  follow  the  writing  method,  will  find  it  the  best  book  for  their  purpose 
in  market.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  it  for  this 
use  is  the  extreme  length  of  the  periods ;  but  as  one  may  stop  almost 
anywhere  in  the  sentences  without  serious  detriment  to  the  sense,  the 
skilful  teacher  will  find  but  little  trouble  in  adapting  his  dictations  to  the 
capacity  of  his  pupils. 

The  book  is  a  capital  one  also  for  teaching  the  meaning  and  use  of 
words — it  affords  so  many  happy  illustrations  of  their  misuse.  Let  a  class 
carefully  translate  the  author's  verbiage  into  common  English — that  is^ 
so  much  of  it  as  is  translatable — looking  up  in  the  dictionary  the  true 
significance  of  the  words  employed,  and  showing  why  the  words  stand- 
ing in  each  sentence  should  not  have  been  used  in  that  particular  in- 
stance, and  thenceforth  and  forever  they  may  snap  their  fingers  at  the 
makers  of  spelling-books  and  dictionaries.  They  will  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  every  hard  word  in  the  language  by  actual  investigation. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  sort  of  critical  study  of  words  is  of  the  high- 
est practical  utility. 

We  can  recommend  the  volume  further  as  a  supplementary  text-book 
in  rhetoric,  especially  for  use  in  Southern  colleges.  As  a  writer,  Mr. 
Randall  fairly  surpasses  The  Fallen  Tower ;  and  the  frightful  examples 
of  Micawberese  which  his  book  affords,  are  sufficient,  we  believe,  to  deter 
the  most  reckless  Sophomore  from  agonizing  in  polysyllables  ovef  the 
shadows  of  ideas,  as  he  is  almost  certain  to  do  if  born  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line. 

There  is  another  use  for  which  this  book  is  admirably  adapted,  and 
that  is  as  a  drill-book  in  vocal  gymnastics.  Any  person,  who  shall  ac- 
quire the  ability  to  recite  fluently  the  combinations  here  given,  need  not 
hesitate  at  any  succession  of  sounds  in  the  English  language.  Indeed, 
let  the  aspirant  to  oratorical  honors  recite  daily,  ore  refundo,  from 
these  pages,  beginning  with  the  shorter  sentences  and  gradually  extend 
his  conquest  to  the  longer  ones — delivering  each  sentence,  if  possible,  at 
a  single  expiration — and  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  in  time  become  as 
fluent  and  long-winded  as  the  author  himself.  Caution  is  needed,  how- 
ever, that  he  proceed  very  slowly,  and  never  undertake  too  much.  Hu- 
man lung-capacity  has  a  limit,  and  that  limit  is  reached  long  before  the 
end  even  of  Mr.  Randall's  ordinary  flights — the  average  length  of  his 
periods  being  about  half  a  page,  while  his  more  ambitious  efforts  far 
exceed  that  length.  We  would  favor  the  reader  with  a  specimen  or  two 
if  we  could  spare  the  space.     It  will  answer  as  well  perhaps  to  give  sta- 

*  First  Principles  of  Popular  Education  and  Public  Instruction.   By  S.  S.  Randall,    New 
York :  Harper  &  Bros.,  zzmo.,  cloth,  pp.  256. 
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tistics  of  a  single  sentence,  taken  almost  at  random.  We  opened  to  it  by 
chance,  and  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  look  for  a  longer  one.  This 
will  do.  It  begins  at  the  third  line  from  the  top  of  page  94,  and  closes 
in  the  tenth  line  from  the  bottom  of  page  95.  It  contains  in  all  341 
words,  of  which  214  have  one  syllable,  56  have  two  syllables,  44  have 
three  syllables,  16  have  four  syllables,  and  11  have  five  or  more  sylla- 
bles— the  number  of  big  words  falling  considerably  short  of  the  average. 

There  is  still  another  characteristic  of  this  book,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended  :  that  is  its  originality.  In  this  respect  it  stands  out 
in  striking  contrast  with  a  book  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
other  day,  the  work  of  a  gleaner  in  the  same  field  which  Mr.  Randall 
soars  over,  but  who  does  not  scruple  to  glean  a  whole  sheaf  now  and 
then  when  it  suits  his  purpose.  This  book  is  Mr.  Randall's  own.  His 
ear-marks  are  shown  in  every  word. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  also  that  Mr.  Randall  takes  the  highest 
ground  on  all  subjects,  and  not  unfrequently  gets  so  high  that  some  may 
think  he  has  no  ground  whatever  to  stand  on.  Yet  his  positions  and 
recommendation  are  uniformly  sound  and  practicable.  Witness  the  first 
of  his  ' '  First  Principles  :" 

"And  the  first  step  of  permanent  advancement  in  the  true  philosophy 
and  science  of  Education,"  he  says,  page  22,  "will  then  only  have  been 
taken  when  the  principle  shall  have  been  firmly  and  irrevocably  estab- 
lished, as  the  foundation  of  social  order  and  individual  and  general  well- 
being,  that  Education,  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the  term,  shall  be 
universal  and  free,  and  thai  neither  the  wilfully  ignorant,  nor  the  persistently 
vicious  man  or  woman  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  contract 
the  relations  of  marriage  or  to  give  birth  to  an  offspring  destined  to  add  to  the 
already  sufficiently  formidable  amount  of  suffering  and  misery,  physical  and 
moral,  with  which  the  world  abounds  T 

In  view  of  our  implied  failure  to  take  the  "first"  step  of  permanent 
advancement  in  education,  and  admitting  the  practicability  of  the  "prin- 
ciple" which  Mr.  Randall  has  the  honor  of  discovering,  we  would  re- 
spectfully propose  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  new  office — that  of 
City  Superintendent  of  Propagation  ;  and  further,  that  Mr.  Randall  be 
at  once  transferred  thereto  from  the  position  he  now  occupies.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  such  a  transfer  would  be  of  the  highest  possible 
advantage  to  the  Educational  interests  of  the  city. 

The  first  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Chase  and  Stuart's  Classical 
Series*  was  so  favorably  received,  that  a  second  edition  is  already  before 
the  public,  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  concise  and  accurate  lexicon. 
The  second  volume*  is  also  presented  in  the  same  neat  and  attractive 
form.  The  prince  of  Latin  poets  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
deserves  the  thanks  of  teachers  as  well  as  students  for  the  faithfulness  and 
general  excellence  with  which  he  has  discharged  his  duty  as  editor  and 
commentator.  The  notes,  which  are  clear  and  concise,  are  followed  by 
an  explanatory  metrical  index,  remarks  on  certain  points  of  classical 
versification,  and  an  index  of  the  proper  names  occurring  in  the  iEneid. 

1  Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico.     Eldridge  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 
*  P.  Vergili  Maroni*8  JEtLtM,     Eldridge  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  small  size  and  the  form  of  the  volumes  speak  loudly  in  their  praise ; 
at  the  same  time  the  print  is  large,  clear,  and  attractive.  In  short,  thej 
are  the  neatest,  most  charming  and  satisfactory  text-books  we  have  ever 
seen. 

In  preparing  her  little  instruction-book*  in  the  Art  of  Wood  Engrav- 
ing, Mrs.  Fuller  has  had  especially  in  mind  the  wants  of  learners  unable 
to  command  the  personal  services  of  a  teacher.  She  explains  briefly  the 
technical  terms  of  the  Art,  and  describes  the  methods  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  various  kinds  of  wood-cuts,  first  describing  the  tools  and 
apparatus  necessary  to  the  engraver,  and  explaining  their  use.  The 
book  may  be  read  with  benefit  not  alone  by  those  desiring  to  become 
engravers,  but  also  by  those  whose  interest  in  the  art  extends  no  further 
than  a  desire  to  know  how  pictures  are  made.  As  an  employment  for 
women,  Mrs.  Fuller  believes  that  wood  engraving  aflfords  many  advan- 
tages, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  engravings  are  paid  for  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  required  in  making  them, 
and  not  according  to  the  sex  of  the  Engraver. 

Mayhew's  **  University  Book-keeping""  is  well  written  and  well  made. 
It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  and  be  Mr.  Mayhew's.  The  forms  are  good 
and  the  practical  exercises  full  and  in  great  variety.  The  Introductory 
Essay,  showing  how  civilization  gives  rise  to  business,  and  how  business 
renders  book-keeping  necessary,  makes  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
study  of  the  art.  The  chapter  on  Business  Correspondence  is  a  full  and 
instructive  presentation  of  the  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  etiquette  of 
letter-writing.  The  remarks  on  commercial  papers,  forms,  and  calcula- 
tions are  excellent,  as  are  also  those  on  the  philosophy  and  morals  of 
business.  Much  prominence  is  given  to  Commercial  Law.  Marine 
and  Fire  Insurance  are  treated,  and  the  principles  of  life  insurance  dis- 
cussed and  applied.  The  author's  experience  as  a  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  has  enabled  him  to  introduce  an  example  for  practice,  which 
affords  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  Double  Entry  to 
complex  Dusiness.  Considerable  space  is  also  given  to  Banking— espe- 
cially to  Savings  Banks,  and  their  beneficial  influence,  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  modern  institutions.  The  work  is  well  printed  and  well 
bound. 
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•  University  Book-keeping,     By  Iba  Mayhbw.    Boston :  Saml.  F.  Nichols.  8vo.,  clotn, 


Analytical    Readers. 

VALUABLE  TESTIMONY. 


From  Eev,  SAMUEL  LOGKWOOD,  D.  i>.,  8upt.  of  Schools,  Monmouth  Co^, 
N.  t/1,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  Educators  of  the  State. 

OFFICE  OF  PUBUC  INSTRtJOTION  FOB  MONMOUTH  CO.,  N.  J. 

Keyfobt,  July  Uth,  1868. 
Mbsbrs.  Mason  Bkos. 

Gentlembn  :— Oar  Schools  have  jost  closed  their  first  term  of  use  of  yoar  Analytical 
Readers  and  Speller,  which  has  afforded  ample  time  for  a  fair  test  of  their  merits.  They  aro 
highly  appreciated  by  oar  teachers,  and  are  great  favorites  with  the  popils.  In  my  Jadg- 
ment,  they  are  onapproachable ;  and  will  do  for  Heading  precisely  what  the  Mental  system 
is  doing  for  Arithmetic.  They  are  adapted  to  make  the  reader  the  analyst  of  sound  and 
sentiment,  of  words  and  thoaghts.  Hence  reading,  even  in  oar  common  schools,  is  made 
an  intellectaal  art.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  Readers,  considered  as  a  series.  Bat  a 
special  word  is  deserved  by  the  Primer,  or  First  Header,  considered  as  the  starting-point. 

The  day,  I  think,  can  not  be  far  off  when  the  Prassian,  or  word-sjrstem  for  beginners,  with 
its  sure  start  and  clear  progressiveness,  will  supersede  the  old  and  almost  systemless  method 
of  memorizing  the  letters  at  the  outset,  as  so  many  unmeaning,  arbitrary  signs.  But  the 
older  method  may  yield  slowly  to  the  newer.  Hence  in  the  Common  School  a  Primer  should 
have  respect  to  both  systems.  Herein  I  regard  your  First  Reader  as  preeminently  above  all 
others ;  for  it  is  adapted  with  admirable  tact  for  use  in  both  the  old  and  new  methods.  This 
I  have  tested  with  success— but  this  double  method  I  have  seen  fail  when  tried  with  other 
Primers. 

As  to  the  Analytical  Speller,  I  have  subjected  it  to  the  proof  of  thorough  and  actual  use 
in  the  school-room,  with  the  most  gratifying  result.  I  regard  the  merits  of  this  little  book 
as  being  very  great.  By  this  method  spelling  becomes  a  pleasant,  entertaining,  and  intel- 
lectual exercise.  Ignoring  the  old  drudgery,  words  ana  their  uses  are  pleasantly  and 
rapidly  acquired. 

As  the  above  is  entirely  unsolicited,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  snch  nse  of  it  as  yon  may 
deem  proper.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  LOCKWOOD, 
8upi.  of  PtMie  SchooU  of  Monmouth  Co,,  N,  J. 

Teachers,  Directorft,  and  all  other  persons  contemplating  a  change  of  Readers  are  solicited 
to  examme  this  Series,  for  which  purpose  single  sets  or  parts  of  seta  will  be  furnished  at  one- 
half  the  following  prices.  After  examination,  the  money  will  be  refiinded  if  the  books  are 
returned  free  of  expense  and  in  good  order. 


FIRST  READER,  28  cents. 
SECOND  READER,  60  cents. 
THIRD  READER,  75  cents. 


FOURTH  READER,  90  cents. 
FIFTH  READER,  $1.25. 
SIXTH  READER,  $1.60. 


EDWARDS  &  WARREN^S  ANALYTICAL  SPELLER,  25  cents. 

A  beautiful  set  of  Prdcart  Rkadiko  Lessons,  consisting  of  eight  charts,  each  30  x  25, 
printed  from  engraved  type,  and  illustrated  by  colored  cots,  has  been  prepared  by  the 
authors  to  accompany  the  Analytical  Series.  These  charts  are  not  furnished  for  exami- 
nation at  any  discount.    Price,  $4.00. 


Histories  of  the  Ui\ited  States. 

LOSSING'S  PRIMARY  HISTORY,  238  pages,  12mo $1  00 

LOSSING^S  COMMON  SCHOOL  HISTORY,  378  pages 1  75 

LOSSING'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY,  424  pages,  12mo 2  00 

By  Bknson  J.  L088IN0,  author  of ''  Field  Book  of  the  Beyolntion,"  "  Illastrated  Family 
History  of  the  United  States,"  &c. 

MASON  BROTHERS,  Ppblishers, 
696  Broadvny,  New  York,  154  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


THE  GKEAT  QEOaKAPHICAL  ENTEBPMSE. 


Guyot's  Wall  Maps  for  Schools ! 

us     THREE     SEK.IES. 


By  the  admirable  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  plateaus,  moantains, 
valleys,  rivers,  altitudes,  in  fact,  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth's 
sarface,  are  clearly  and  beaatifuUy  expressed,  as  also  the  political  features, 
boundaries,  names  of  cities,  etc.,  etc. 

19*  Any  of  these  Maps  sold  separately,  except  those  in  the  Primary  Seriest 
which  must  be  purchased  together, 

X^AROX:    <9X2I1IX:B*— ailoiizited.   on   liollerflu 

SUe  (aboot).  Net 

1.— Map  of  the  United  States 6    z    S  feet Price  $8.00 

2 ••      North  America 6    x    6    "    *•  6.50 

8.—     *•      Booth  America 6    x    6    *•    "  6.50 

4 —     "      The  World  (Mer.  Proj.) 10    x    6    "    "  IJ.OO 

«.—     "      Europe 6x8"    **  aoo 

6.—      ••      Asia 6ix    6|  "     •'  10.00 

7.—      "      Africa 6x6" .* "  6.50 

8.—      •*      Central  Europe 6    x    8    ••    *•  8  50 

8.—     "      Oceanica 4x5"    "  5.00 

I^I'XIIISCSIOIJIlI'X:  SJBIirES.— :i£oiuitecl   on   Rollers, 

1.— Map  of  the  United  States 4x6  feet Price  $4.00 

2.—  •*  North  America 4    x    6    ••  -  4.50 

3.—  "  South  America 4    x    6    "  •*  3.50 

4.—  "  Europe 4x6"  "  4.50 

6.—  "  Aaia 4x6"  ? "  6.00 

6^  "  Africa 4x6"  ,"  4.50 

7.—.  "  Oceanica 4    x    6    "  "  6.00 

8—  "  Hemispheres 6x6"  **  7.50 

Mounted  on  Mtu/tn,  and  in  neat  Portfolio,    Price  $18  per  eet. 

Size. 

1.— Map  of  the  United  States,  in  sections ,4  x  6  feet. 

2 — J"      Hemispheres 3  x  4    *• 

3—      "      NorthAmerica 2  x  3    " 

4.—      "      South  America 2  x  3    " 

6 *"      Central  Europe 2  x  3    " 

6.—      "      Asia 2  x  3    " 

7.— .   "      Africa 2  x  8    " 

8.— C"      Europe 2  x  8    " 

9.— i  "      The  World  (Mercator's  Proj.) 2  x  3    " 

10.—  ..",     Oceanica •. 2  x  3    " 

01L.iU9@I0.AJL.    ]l£iUPei.-]l£oxLXited.   on   lioUers. 

1.— Map  of  the  Roman  Empire 6x8  feet,  price  $15.00 

2.—      "      AncientGreece(inclndingMapof  Ancient  City  of  Athens)  6x8    '*        "      15.00 
3.— Italia  (including  Map  of  City  of  Ancient  Borne) 6x8    "       'V    15.00 

CW  GUTOT'8  KEY  to  WALL  MABS,  tvUh  full  direcHons  for 
drawing  the  Continents,  accompanies  each  set  of  MapSf  free* 

Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

654  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


ATTENTION  ! 


District  School  Teachers  are  Invited 

to  communicate  with  us  by  letter.  Tliey  can  accomplish  a 
great  deal  in  the  interest  of  the  twin  causes  of  Religion 
and  Education,  by  securing  Subscribers  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods  for  our  Christian  Monthly 

**GooD   News  !'* 

At  the  same  time,  by  so  doing  they  will,  without  loss  of 
time,  add  materially  to  their  income.  Ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel will  universally  be  found  seconding  their  efforts.  We  offer 

sPEOMi  mm\m  to  teikrs  &  ciwyhen, 

because  we  regard  them  as  laboring  in  the  same  cause 
with  the  "  Good  News." 

"VVe  did  not  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  time  had  come 
for  a  Christian  Magazine  free  from  sectarian  control. 

From  every  quarter  come  words  of  appreciation  and  en- 
couragement. We  know  what  the  Christian  world  needs  in 
this  respect,  and  shall  try  to  furnish  it. 

Terms,  $2.50  per  Year.   Single  Copies,  25c. 


'To  Clubs  oi  five  and  over,  $2.00  per  year.  If  the  Club  reaches  ten, 
a  copy  free  to  the  person  who  gets  it  up.  To  Clergymen,  Teachers,  and 
Theological  Stadents,  $2.00  per  year  in  advance.  Subscriptions  may  begin 
with  any  number. 

Persons  wishing  to  discontinue  the  Magazine,  will  please  give  early  notice. 
It  will  be  sent  as  first  ordered  until  explicit  directions  are  received  for  discon- 
tinuance or  change  of  address.  In  transmitting,  send  Draft,  Post-office  Order, 
or  by  Express,  rather  than  Bills.    Address 

P.  S.  Wynkoop  81  Son, 

BubUahers  and  Boolcsellers,  lOSZ^Fulton  Street^  N*  T. 


GERMAN    KINDERGARTEN    IN    BOSTON. 
TOiJLDA^m  KTireox:  ancT^MCibs  ajLjJixjl  BJR.rx:Gx:, 

lar  Oliarlcs  Htrect,  I3o8toii» 

WiJ  open  their  Nonnal  School  Oaaaes  for  tha  Thborstical  and  Practical  Ihsthuctioii  of 
Kindergarten  Teachers  on  the  ist  of  November.  Terms,  for  the  Course,  comprising  six  months,  $i», 
one- lulf  paid  in  advance.    Diplcmuu  issuM  to  Graduates. 


TO    TEACHERS. 

WANTED— A  Teacher  in  every  County  in  the  United  States,  to  act  as  Agent  for  Dr.  Hakt's  new  book, 

"In   tl:\e    School  I^oom," 

At  the  Teachers*  Institutes  and  Conrentions  during  the  coming  hUX  and  winter,  and  among  teachen 
generally.     Enclost  %x,tifar  SampU  Copy  and  terms  to  AgttU*. 

EliDREDGE  U  BROTHER,  Publishen  and  Booksellers, 
17  oiui  19  SmOk  Sixth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE.'' 

The   Vermont  Commercial   College,    at   I^utland,  Vt, 

Is  one  of  the  best  sustained  and  thoroughly  managed  Business  Cdleges  in  the  country.  Tw 
Principal  has  been  connected  with  educational  institutions  for  twelve  consecutive  years,  and  always 
with  success.  The  operator  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  at  Rutland,  is  the  instructor  in  the 
Telegraphic  Department  in  this  College.  Common  English  branches  receive  the  attention  they 
require.  A  noted  Chirographic  Delineator  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  Penmammp 
Department  Circulare  sent  free.  Specimens  of  Plain  and  Omanunial  Pen  Wark  sent  for  xo  c*^ 
and  stamp.  Address  ,     ..^4- 

"Vermont's  Larg-est  Newspaper. 

The  Rutland   County  Journal: 

The  largest  and  best  Weekly  Newspaper  in  the  State  of  Vermont— Devoted  to 
NEWS,    AGRICULTURE,     LITERATURE.    POLITICS.    TEMPERANCE.    EDUCATION, 
BOOK  REVIEWS,  &C.,  and  at  the  low  price  of 
93^0     a    ITcar,   In   ^cl^anoe. 
Vermonten  living  every  where  should  send  iat  a  specimen  copy— free  to  any  address.     Agents  Wan 
Address,  RUTLAND  COUNTY  JOURNAL,  Poidiney,  » <• 

TEACHERS  VALUE  IT 

As  the  Declamations  and  Dialogues  (original  with  this  Magazine)  make 

THE     SCHOOIjM:ATE 

useful  in  the  School-room. 

CHILDREN  PRIZE  IT 

for  its  well-written  and  entertaining  Stories,  with  other  attractions. 

THE  SCHOOUffATE  .    s^ 

is  the  cheapest,  and  very  best  Juvenile  Magazine  published,  and  all  New  Subscrim**  *°|^^i« 
will  receive  the  last  three  numbers  of  the  present  year  free,  by  sending  the  Publisher  ?i  y^ 
November  ist— making  ^  ,r^ 

OVER  SEVEN  HUNDRED  PAGES  OF  EXCELLENT  READING  FOR  Olfl^y  ^' 
DOLLAR  FIFTY  CENTS, 
Specimen  copies  sent  on  receipt  ofthree  cent  stamp.    Qub  rates  very  liberal    Address, 

JOSEPH  H.  ALLEN, 

203  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL    BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &.  SON. 

I. 

Fay's    Grreat   Outline    of  GreogTapliy, 

FOR    HIGH    SCHOOLS    AND    FAMILIES. 

The  text  book  in  lamo ;  the  Atlas  in  large  folio.  Retail  price,  $3.75  ;  libraiy  edition,  in  cloth,  $4.2$. 
Liberal  terms  for  Schools.    Teachers  supplied  with  a  copy  for  examination  at  halt  price. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Fay's  Geography  ought  to  supersede  all  others  now  in  use.  The  opinion  of  Baron  von 
Humboldt  is  enough  to  stamp  its  value  anywhere." — yokn  Catlitt^ 

"  It  makes  Geography  a  new  science."— /O'*  ^*  Bellows^  D.D. 


IL 

A^  We>v  System  of"  ]3ra wing-  for  Stnclents. 

DRAWING    WITHOUT    A    MASTER. 

From  the  French  of  Madame  £.  Cavs. xamo.     Qoth,  %\, 

"  This  is  the  only  method  of  drawing  which  really  teaches  anything.  In  publishing  the  remarkable 
treatise  in  which  she  unfolds,  with  surpassing  interest,  the  result  of  her  observations  upon  the  teaching 
of  drawing,  and  the  ingenious  methoos  she  applies,  Madame  Cave ....  renders  invaluable  service  to  all 
who  have  marked  out  for  themselves  a  career  of  art." — Extract  from  a  long  nvuw  in  the  Revue  des 


Deux  Maudes. 


III. 

Pf atixral    Theology  s 

OR|    NATURE    AND    THE    BIBLE    FROM    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston.     By  P.  A.  Chadbournb,  A.M.,  M.D., 
President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.     lamo.    Cloth,  $3.    Student's  edition,  $1.75. 

"  The  warm,  firesh  breath  of  pure  and  fervent  religion  pervades  these  eloquent  pages." — Am.  Baptist, 


ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS. 

By  Samuel   St.  John,  Professor   of  Chemistry   in   the   College   of  Physidaufl  and   Surgeons. 
Twelfth  thousand.     Illustrated,      xaroo.    Qoth,  %\.^ 


V. 

l^faiiLiial   of  Political   Eeonomy. 

By  £.  PESHINE  SMITH.       xsma    Qoth,  $x.5a 


VI. 

THE  STUDENT'S  EDITION  OF   IRYING'S  LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

I  vol.     i2mo.    $1.50. 

VIL 
Tlio   iSoliool   x:clltlon   of 

IRVING'S  SKETCH  BOOK,    KNICKERBOCKER,   ALHAMBRA. 

For  use  as  Readers. i6mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

VIII. 

The    "World's    Progress. By  Q.  P.  Pltkait. 

In  one  large  volume,  lamo,  cloth,  I3.50 ;  half  cali^  gilt,  $5.    A  new  edition  continued  to  1867. 
*'  A  more  convenient  literarv  labor-saving  machine  than  this  excellent  compilation  can  scarcely  be  found 
in  any  language." — AVw  York  Tribune. 


IX. 

Haydn's    IDictlonairy   of  IDates, 

Relating  to  all  Afi^ea  and  Nations,  for  Universal  Referenoe. 


The  new  English  edition  by  Bbnjamin  Vincent.    To  which  is  added  an  AMERICAN  SUPPLEMENT* 
:aintng  about  aoo  additional  pages,  including  American  topics,  and  a  copious  Biographical   Index* 
By  G.  P.  Putnam,  A.M.    In  one  very  large  volume  of  more  than  1000  pages.    Price  ^.50;  half  calf,  I10.50 


Q.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SON, 

Q61  Broadway,  New  York, 


Depot  for  Catholic  Books. 


THE 

Catholic  Publication  Society, 

126  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

HAS  IN  STOCK  ALL  THE  CATHOLIC  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  AV  THIS  COUNTRY, 

AS    WELL   AS  ALL    PUBLISHED   IN  ENGLAND  AND 

IRELAND,    NOT   REPRINTED    HERE, 

books~In  press 

BV 

The  Catholic  Publication  Society. 

I. 

Memoirs  of  those  who  Suffered  for  the  Catholic  Faith  in  Ire- 
land, during  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Collected  and  edited  by  Mylbs 
O'RjKtLLY,  B.A.,  LL.D.    I  voL  crown  octavo,  $i  5a 

II. 

The  Holy  Communion,  its  Philosophy,  Theology,  and  Practice. 

By  John  Bbrnakd  Dalgaikns,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.    i  vol.  lamo,  $^. 

III. 

A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  the  Illustrated  History  of 

Ireland,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time  :  with  several  first-class  full*paKe  engravings  <^ 
Historical  Scenes  designed  bv  Heorr  Doyle,  and  engraved  by  George  Hanlon  ana  Oeorge  Pearson  : 
together  with  upward  of  one  nundrea  wood-cuts  by  eminent  artists,  illustrating  antiquities,  scenery, 
and  sites  of  remarkable  events. 

This  work  is  sold  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  Convent  of  Poor  Clares,  Kenmare,  Connty 
Kerry,  Ireland ;  and  the  profits  are  used  to  support  and  educate  the  poor  in  the  vicinity,  who  are 
dependent  on  the  good  sisters  for  both. 

This  edition  has  been  enlarged  by  over  one  hundred  pages,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Irish  in  America. 
Aleuts  wanted  to  sell  this  work.     It  will  be  ready  about  the  aoth  of  October. 

IV. 

Cradle  Lands— Egypt,  Palestine,  etc.    Bt  Ladt  Hbbbbrt.   i  roi. 

lamo,  $2. 

%*  This  work  will  contain  elj;ht  full-page  illustrations  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  diagrams  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Crib,  Churches,  etc.,  etc.,  and  will  be  printed  on  the  very  finest  paper,  and 
bound  in  various  styles,  suitable  as  presents  for  the  Holidays.     //  will  he  ready  November  25. 
*«*  As  we  anticipate  a  large  sale  lor  this  book,  orders  should  be  sent  in  at  once. 

V. 

The  Life  of  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Ravignan,  S.  J.    Translated 

firom  the  French,  at  St.  Bruno's  College,  Wales,  and  will  be  uniform  with  Life  of  Father  Laoordaixe. 

VI. 

A  New  Volume  of  Poems  by  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

\*  Mr.  De  Vere  has  sent  us  the  MSS.  of  these  Poems,  to  be  published  solely  in  this  conntry. 

VII. 

A  Course  of  Meditations  suited  for  Ecclesiastics,  Religious 

Communities,  and  the  Laity.    By  the  late  Cardinal  Wissman. 

VIIL 

Illustrated  Sunday-School  Library.   Third  Series. 

yUST   PUBLISHED. 
Symbolism  ;  or,  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  and 

Protestants,  as  evidenced  by  their  Symbolical  Writings.  By  John  A.  Mobhler,  D.D.  Translated 
fi-om  the  German,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Autlior,  preceded  by  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  state  of 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  Germany  for  the  last  hundred  years,  by  J.  B.  Robbrtson.  N  vk 
ditioQ,  rvvised  and  annotated  by  the  Translator,    z  vol  8vo,  $^ 


Boohs  of  the  Catholic  JPuhlication  Society. 

GrropingS  after  Tnith.    A  Life-Journey  from  New  England  Congregationalism 
to  the  One  Catholic  Apostolic  Chnrch.    By  Joshua  Huntington.  ^ 

%*  We  have  published  a  cheap  edition  of  this  very  able  work,  in  paper  covers,  and  will  sell  it  in 
quantities  to  those  wishing  to  distribute  it  among  non-Catholics,  as  follows :  xoo  copies,  $x$ ;  50 
copies^  |io ;  25  copies,  $$ ;  single  copies,  as  cents. 

The  Illustrated  Catholic  Sunday-School  Library.    First  Series 

now  ready.  Twelve  volumes.  Handsomely  bound,  and  put  up  in  a  box  Cloth  extra,  $6 ;  cloth 
nit,  $7  50L  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  twelve  volumes  compri«ng  the  First  Series :  Madeleine, 
the  Rosi^,  Crusade  of  the  Children,  Tales  of  the  Affections,  Adventures  of  Travel,  Truth  and  Trust, 
Select  Popular  Tales,  The  Rivals,  The  Battle  of  Lepanto,  etc.  Scenes  and  Incidents  at  Sea,  The 
School-Boys  and  the  Boy  and  the  Man,  Beautiful  Little  Rose,  Florestine. 

%*  Any  of  the  above  volumes  can  be  had  separately ;  price,  50  cents ;  gilt,  63  cents  each. 

The  Illustrated  Catholic  Sunday-School  Library.    Second  Series 

is  now  ready,  handsomelv  bound,  and  put  up  in  a  box.  Cloth  extra,  $6 :  doth  gilt,  $7  50.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  the  titles  of  tne  twelve  volumes  comprising  the  Second  Series :  Nettlethorpe,  the  Miser, 
Tales  of  Naval  and  Militarv  Life,  Harry  O'Brien  and  other  Tales,  The  Hermit  of  Mount  Atlas,  Leo, 
or  the  Choice  of  a  Friend,  Antonio,  or  The  Orphan  of  Florence,  Tales  of  the  South  of  France,  Stories 
of  other  Lands,  Emma's  Cross  and  other  Tales,  Uncle  Edward's  Stories,  Joe  Baker,  The  Two 
Painters. 

Problems  of  the  Age.  with  studies  in  St.  Augustine  on  Kindred  Topics.  By 
Rev.  AuGUSTiNB  F.  Hbwit.    One  volume  lamo,  extra  doth,  $3. 

"  The  learning,  the  patience,  the  earnestness,  the  deamess,  the  purity  and  force,  the  kindly  calm- 
ness  of  temper,  which  characterize  these  papers,  make  them  eminently  worthy  of  attention  m>m  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  deeper  rdigious  and  ecdeslastical  questions  of  our  time."— J?Mr.  iV.  J?. 
Alger^  M  Boston  Transcript, 

A  Sister's  Story.  By  Mrs.  Auoitstus  Craven.  Translated  from  the  French, 
by  Emily  Bowlbs.    One  volume  crown  8vo,  pp.  558,  cloth  extra,  Sa  5a 

"  A  more  affecting  narrative  than  the  above  Story  has  seldom  found  its  way  into  print."—- Ztf«u£9» 
RegisUr. 

*'  It  is  a  most  charming  and  refreshing  contrast  to  the  sensation  novels  with  which  we  are  in- 
undated, and  from  which  no  one  ever  rises  a  wiser  or  a  better  man." — Caikolk  O/imon, 
**  It  is  fiill  of  fasdnating  revelations  of  fiuniJy  \\{t."—LotuUm  AtJunaum. 

Nelly  Netterville ;  oFi  One  of  the  Transplanted.  A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Cron^- 
well  in  Ireland.    One  volume  xamo^  doth  extra,  %\  50 ;  doth  gilt,  %%. 

St.  Columba,  Apostle  of  Caledonia.   By  the  Covitt  ob  Mohtalbmbbbt. 

One  volume  zamo,  toned  paper,  %\  35. 

The  Inner  Life  of  the  Very  Rev.  Pere  Lacordaire,  of  the  Order  of 

Preachers.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Rev.  P^re  Chocame,  O.  P.  By  a  Father  op  thb 
SAMS  Ordbik,  with  a  Prefoce  by  Fathbs  Aylwaxd,  Prior  Provincial  of  England.  One  vohime 
lamo,  toned  i»per,  %y. 

Notes  on  the  Hubrios  of  the  Roman  Ritual,  Reading  the 

Sacraments  in  general.  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and  Extreme  Unction.  By  the  Rev.  Jambs  O'Kanb, 
Senior  Dean,  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  Ireland.  This  work,  having  been  examined  bv  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  is  aeclared  in  a  decree,  prefixed  to  the  present  edition,  to  be,  with  the 
corrections  now  made,  vtri  commendabUe  et  accuratisaimus  opus.    One  volume,  crown  8vo,  doth,  $4. 

Sermons  of  the  Panlist  Fathers,  for  1864  and  1866.    Two  volomes 

lamo,  price  $1  50  each. 

"  They  are  good  examples  of  practical,  earnest,  pungent  preaching. "~-J?tfMiu/  TaiU. 

**  These  Sermons  are  dictated  with  such  a  conviction  of  mind  and  earnestness  of  heart  that  the 
hearer  and  reader  are  carried  away  while  reading  or  listening  to  them,  which,  aAer  all,  is  the  triumph 
of  eloquence."— ^i^f/tfii  Pitot. 

Three  Phases  of  Christian  Love ;  .The  Mother,  the  Maiden,  and  the 
Religious.    By  Lady  Hbrbbrt.    One  volume  laroo,  price  $1  5a 

**  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Catholic,  and  one  which  Protestants  might  read 
with  benefit  to  themselves,  and  without  havinj;  their  prejudices  rudely  assailed." — J^.  Y.  Citisen. 
**  It  is  just  the  book  that  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  \z6At&."-'Pittslmrf  Catholic. 
"  No  one  can  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  tins  exquisite  volume  without  being  charmed  with  its  con- 
tents."—5"/.  Louis  Guardian. 

HLdi^Y  Carols,  and  Hymns  and  Poems.    By  Aubret  db  Vbre.    Blue 

and  gold.    Price  $1  35. 

Christine,  and  other  Poems.    By  George  H.  Miles.    Price,  S2. 

Reason  and  Revelation.  Lectures  delivered  in  St.  Ann*8  Church,  New 
York,  during  Advent,  1867,  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Prkston.    One  volume  lamo,  $1  50. 

"  In  point  of  style  the  volume  is  dear  and  impressive,  and  the  £&imess  and  temperance  of  its  tone 
are  well  suited  to  attract  attention  to  its  reasonings." — New  Vork  Trihuue. 

**  Mr.  Preston  is  an  agreeable  and  perspicuous  writer,  and  his  thoughts  are  clothed  in  excellent 
langtu^e,  and  arranged  in  a  pleasing  order  and  relation."— /'fv/rx/aM/ CAtfrrAiMran. 

*'The  st^le  Is  earnest  and  elevated,  the  argument  of  the  author  is  put  forcibly  in  his  particular 
point  of  view,  and  his  ideas  are  conveyed  in  perspicuous  and  intelligible  language."— /'af^/uA/fv' 
Circular. 

**  The  author  states  his  arguments  with  clearness  and  force,  and  his  style  is  umple  and  load, 
although  embodying  a  rein  of  fervent  mysticism.**— ^v/mm;^  Post, 


Books  of  the  Catholic  P^ubUcaHon  Society. 

Tlie  Life  of  The  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.    Ov 

volume  i2tno,  price  $i  75.  Drawn  out  of  all  them  that  had  written  it  from  the  beginning.  xstA  wrsm 
in  Italian  by  the  Reverend  Father  Doctor  Caterinus  Senensis.  And  now  traaslated  into  £^E^isfc«B 
of  the  same  Doctor  by  John  Fen,  Priest,  and  Confenor  to  the  English  Nuns  at  Louvain,  Asoo  as 
reediied,  with  Preface  written  by  Very  Rev.  James  Dominick  Aylward,  Provincial  o£  tlie  Orda  > 
Friar  Preachers  in  England. 

An  Epistle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Faithftil  Soul  that  ia  DeToeOT 

afTscted  toward  Him  :  Wherein  are  contained  certain  divine  inspirations  teaching  a  maui  to  know  ka- 
self,  and  instructing  him  in  the  perfection  of  true  piety.  One  volume  16  mo,  $t.  'Written  m  Laambt 
the  devout  servent  of  Christ,  Joannes  Lanspergius,  a  Charter- House  Monk ;  and  translated  infco  Yjo^A 
by  Louis  Philip^  nineteenth  Earl  of  Anindel.  (Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  x6io0  I>edicased,  tsf 
permission,  to  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  cS  England,  etc.,  etc 

Questions  of  the  SouL    By  Bey.  I.  T.  Heck  BR.    Sixth  edition.     One  toIsbe 
13  mo,  price  $1  5a 

Aspirations  of  Nature.     By  Rev.  L  T.  Hbckbr.     One  Tolnme   12  m^ 

Qoth  extra,  $\  50. 
Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua.     Being  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *•'  ^Vhat,  \Jae% 
does  Dr.  Newman  mean?"     By  John  Hrnrv  Nrwman,  D.D.    One  volume  Svo.      l^ew  ^Soam, 
Price  $2, 

Tales  from  the  Diary  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy.    By  C-  M.  Braxi. 

One  volume  lamo,  extra  cloth,  $1  50 :  extra  gilt,  $s.  The  volume  is  made  up  of  eight  tales,  tutm^ 
"The  Double  Marriage,"  "The  Cross  and  the  Crown,"  "The  Novice,"  "The  Fatal  Aocuieftt.* 
"The  Priest's  Death,"  "  The  Gambler's  Wife,"  "  The  Apostote,"  "  The  Batting  Sin." 

The   Clergy  and  the   Pulpit,   in  their  relation*  to  Aie   People.     Br  K. 
L'Abbb  Isiuorb  Mi;llois,  Chaplain  to  Napoleon  III.    One  volume  lamo,  extra  doth,  %x  50.' 

"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  for  the  animation  which  marks  the  Frenchman  xpgaa 
everywhere."— i?^tf/r,  N.  H,  Star. 

"It  is  a  bright  and  clever  treatise,  handling  trite  themes  in  a  fresh  and  living  style." — Remai 
TMt, 

Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  Swet chine.    Ti-ansiated  from  the  Frenea 

of  the  Count  Falloux.    One  volume,  lamo,  I2. 
The   Catholic   Crusoe ;   Or,  Adventures  of  Owen  Evans,  Cast  on  a  Deeolate 
Island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.    By  Rev.  Dr.  Andskdon.    One  volume  lamo,  illustrated,  ^x. 

The  Life  and  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Francis  A.  Baker,  Priest 

of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Hbwitt.  One  volume  crown  8va 
pp.  504.  Ia  SO. 

The  Works  of  the  Most  Rev.  John  Hughes,  D.D.,  First  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  containing  Biography,  Sermons,  Letters,  Lectures,  Speeches,  etc.  Carefolv 
compiled  from  the  best  Sources,  and  edited  by  Lawrbncb  Kbhob.  Two  volumes  Svo^  dot^ 
1,500  pp.,  |6. 

Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons.    By  Johzi  Hbjirt  Newhan,  d.d,    la 

8  volumes.    4  vols,  now  ready.    Per  vol.  %2  35. 

Life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  ( *  Backet).  By  Mrs.  Hops.  One 
volume,  doth  extra,  $3. 

The  Comedy  of  Convocation  in  the  English  Church,    in  Tiro 

Scenes.  Edited  by  Archdeacon  Chasuble,  D.D  ,  and  dedicated  to  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod.  Svob 
cloth,  $1 ;  people's  edition,  paper,  35  cents. 

The  Woman  Blessed  by  all  Generations ;  or,  Mary,  the  Object  of 

Veneration.  Confidence,  and  Imitation  to  all  Christians.  With  numerous  ill  ustrative  enmvings  firm 
ancient  sculptures,  paintings,  and  sepulchral  inscriptions.  By  the  Rev.  Raphabl  AIblia,  D.D. 
8vo,  cloth,  #7. 

Peace  through  the  Truth.  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Pusey's  Eirenicon.  By  the 
Rev.  Fr.  Haspbr,  S.  J.    I7. 

*«*  Any  Book  on  the  above  List  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  advertised  price. 
%*  A  large  assortment  of  Prayer-Books,  at  prices  varying  from  ao  cents  to'$4a    Bibles— all  sizes— 
at  prices  from  %i  35  to  I45. 

All  the  new  English  Catholic  Books  received  as  soon  as  published. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade,  to  Clergymen,  Religious  and  Educational  Institutions,  and  Public 
Libraries. 

Send  for  our  classified  Catalogue  of  American  and  Foreign  Catholic  Books. 

THE  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 

Lawrence  Kehoe,  General  Agent, 

1 26  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Call-Bells. 


No.  1.  No.  a.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

The  Stentorian  commands  of  the  old-time  master,  emphasized  by 
heavy  thwacks  of  a  heavy  ruler — sometimes  on  the  desks,  and  some- 
times on  the  sconces  of  the  terrified  pupils — ^have  gone  out  of  fashion, 
and  with  them  the  turbulence  which  they  caused  rather  than  cured. 
The  Call-Bell  has  taken  their  place,  and  become  as  indispensable  an 
article  of  school  furniture  as  the  strap  or  the  ruler  used  to  be,  and 
much  to  the  relief  of  both  teachers  and  taught 

The  foregoing  Figures  (i  to  4)  show  several  neat  and  much-approved 
forms,  with  springs.     The  springs  are  simple  and  not  easily  broken. 

The  following  Figures  (5  to  9)  are  of  the  new  style,  which  having  no 
spring  are  less  liable  than  the  former  to  get  out  of  order.  They  are 
rung  by  pressing  on  the  knob  at  the  top.  All  these  bells  are  silver- 
plated,  and  of  fine  tone.     The  cuts  represent  one-fifth  size. 


No.  5. 


No.  6. 

Silver-plated  Call  Bells. 

No.  I,  Old  Style,  with  Spring,  $1.00 
a,       "  " 

3,       " 
♦,       " 

5,  New  Style,  Patented, 

6,  "  " 

7» 

8,  "  «« 

9,  " 


No.  7. 


No.  8. 


No.  9. 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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A  FIRST  CLASS  MONTHLY. 

S.  B.  WCIiLS,  Editor. 


niLLY  DEVOTED  TO  THE  "I 


OF  MIN." 


His  Improvement— Physically,  Intellectually,  Morally  and  Socially, 

THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  THE  MEiVNS  INDICATED  BY  SCIENCE. 
Contains  Phiienolooy  and  PnTSioGNOMT,  with  all  the  *'  Sroxa  of 
CnABACTKR,  and  how  to  read  them ;"  Ethnology,  or  the  Natural  History  of 
Man  in  all  liis  relations  to  Life  ;  Practical  Articles  on  Physiology,  Diet,  Exeb- 
oiSE,  Temperance,  and  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health.  Portraits,  Sketches  and 
Biographies  of  the  leading  Men  and  Women  of  the  World,  are  important 
features.  Much  general  and  nsefiil  information  on  the  Jeading  topics  of  the  day 
is  given,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  Pictoiiial 
Family  Magazine  Published. 

Few  works  will  better  repay  perusal  in  the  family  than  this  rich  storehouse  of  instroction 
and  entertainment.—^.  Y.  'Iribune.    It  grows  iu  Variety  and  Value. — Jklve.  Post, 


Terms  :_ A  New  Volnme,  the  40tli,  commences  with  the  January  Number.  Published 
Monthly,  in  quarto  form,  at  $3.00  a  year,  in  advance.  Sample  numbers  sent,  by  first  post, 
30  cents.  Clubs  of  ten  or  more,  $J.O'J  each  per  copy,  and  an  extra  copy  to  agent.  We  are 
also  oflfering  the  most  liberal  premiuuH  fur  clubs  ever  given.  For  six  new  snbscribers,  at 
$3.00  each,  a  Biukx  Cloth  Plate  worth  $10  0)  For  :^0,  a  WnEKLEn  *AVilsox  Skwino 
Machine  wo.th  $j.').00.  For  2."i,  a  Wheki.eh  &  Wilson  Machine  with  Bkie.s  Cloth  Plats 
attachment,  worth  $05.00.  We  also  oflbr  Pianos,  Organs,  Watcoes,  Books,  and  a  great 
Tarietj  of  other  arlicles.    A  complete  list  sent  on  application  to 

S.    It.    TV^ELLS*,   Pnblisliei-, 

388  BBOADWAT,  NEW  YOBK. 


The  Teachers'  Book  Store, 

184  SOUTH  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO,' ILL. 

D.  Vr.  PROCTOR 

^      HespeottVilly  axxnorLnoes  tliat  h.e  lias  opened  a 

Booki  Stationery,  and  School  Furnishing  Store/ 

And  is  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  torn  TeachcrB  and  School  Offlcers  at  New  Yorl(  prices. 

A  READING  ROOM  ' 

Has  been  'ftirnished  for  the  nse  of  Teachers.    Reference  Books,  Library  Books,  and  all  the  leading 
Educational  Joamals  are  at  their  service,  free  of  char^^e.    AU  are  Invited  to  call.    All  are  welcome. 
Liberal  terms  offered  on  all  introductory  orders  for  the  National  Series  of  School  Books, 

PARKER  A  WATSOirS  RBADBRS, 

MONTBITH  A  McNAU.T'S  QBOGRAPHIES, 

DAVISS'  ARTTHMXITZOS,  Ac,  Ac 

ORMSBT'S  OUIDZS  TO  OSOORAFHY.    Designed  to  accompany  any  Geographies  or 
Outline  Haps.    Price  60  cts. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  Articles  for  Every  School. 

ABC  Wall  Cl&arts-Nos.l&S perset  T5 

Aids  to  Scl&ool  IMaelpUne*   600  Ccrtiflcates,  Checks.  Cards.  ^ 1.S5 

«  (They  eave  time  of  Record-Keeping,  and  reduce  **  Rewards^*  to  a  perfect  system.) 

Blaek-Boarda  with  pbrfbct  Slati  surfacb,  neatly  Ihimed,  ready  made,  all  sijees. 
Blaek-Board  Babbers—    *  ^ 

No.  0,  Sheep-skin,  small  size,  per  dozen. .  .$2.0O  I  NO.  8,  Ijamb-skin,  fine  long  bleached  wool.  .$5.00 

1,  '"'          regular  size,       **      ...    8.00          4,  Brussels, NEW  and  neat 5.00 

2,  "          longer  wool,  better  inish  4.00  I        6,  Chaxois-skin,  pat'd,  very  superior. .  G.OO 

Black-Board  Kaaela— Kendairs  folding,  new  and  perfect,  patented 8 .  00 

Black-Board  Pointers  (or  Hap  Pointers) 30  to  40 

Book  Carriers— Manchester's.    For  Boys  and  Girls,  very  popular,  two  sizes each  5  O 

Call-Bells*  for  Teachers'  Derks.  varied  styles,  silvered ^T  to  8.50 

Composition  Paper—''  An  Educational  Novelty"— 8  Nos per  quire  40 

CraTon-Holder- Just  invented  and  patented each  2 5 

Croqnet.    Complete  set  and  book,  in  box— excellent  style  for  schools 9 .  00 

Cnbe*Boot  Bloek.    Inpaperbox 75 

Besks  and  8ettec\s«    See  illustrated  Circular. 

Oymnastle  Apparatus— Dumb-bells,  Rings,  Clubs,  Wan'da,  Ac 
Ink-Wells-alf  Kinds. 

Ink-Vents— Scarlett's  Patent,  for  fllllng  Ink-Wells,  etc each  25 

<*  K4nder8:arten  Blocks,'*  with  patterns ^pcrbox  1.50 

]flap  and  Ckart  Support*    Adjustable  to  every  size  of  Maps  and  Charts.    Patented — 10. OO 

]fleaids— For  rewards,  sifvered,  n^v  and  appropriate  designs each  25 

meroseopes*— 1.  Simple  brass  mounted  adjustable  magnifier,  for  Botany,  Qeology,  &c^ 1 .25 

S.  Compound  for  udnnte  or  mounted  objects,  pliers  and  glasses,  in  box 5 .  OO 

JKottoes  (90)  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  in  packet 75 

mnltlpUcaUon  DTall-Cards,  tOxSOlnches 75 

Numeral  Frames,  superior  style,  100  balls,  $1.25.    Same,  144  balls 1.50 

«<ObJeet-Teae]&lna:  BloeksH»-e8  Forms  and  SoUds,  in  box 8.25 

Slate-Penell  Skarpener,  self-sharpening,  very  simple 10 

Slatlna:,  **  Bnreka-I<lanld"  (Hunger's),  for  making  an  enduring  and  unrivalled  Slate 

SuBVACX  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall,  per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  sq.  ft.) 8 .OO 

Slated  Ijeaves,  convenient  and  economical per  100  8.00 

Slate  Bubbers,  to  erase  without  water— No.  1,  per  100,  $ 5.    No.  S,  larger,  per  100 1 0 .  00 


PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 

FlTe  Inekes  In  Blameter Plain  Stand,  $6.00 Semi-Meridian,  $8.00 

Seven  Inekes  In  Blameter PhUn  Stand,  12.00 Semi-Meridian,  15.00 

«  " ..Pull  Meridian,  20.OO 

Twelve  Incites  In  Diameter.... '..... PUin  Stand,  $20.00 Semi-Meridian,  25.00 

««  "  Full  Meridian,  85.00 


(s^xrsroT's  popular  portfolio  maps, 

THE  BEST 

Physical  and  Political  Outline  Maps  published. 

PBICS  $18.00  FEB  SBT. 
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HAPPY     HOURS: 

A  COLLKCTIOX  OP  SONGS  FOR 

Schools,  Academies,  and  the  Home  Circle. 

By  HOWARD  KINGSBURY  and  Rev.  A.  A.  GRALET, 

This  charming  new  Song-Book  for  Children  and  Youth  is  composed  mostly  of  origin&l 
prodactions  by  Me»Rra.  Kingsbnry  and  Graley.    The  book  contains : 

L—A  BRIEF  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE,  for  iMtruetion  in  the  Jtirst 

Princij)les  of  Mxuic   . 
IL — SONGS:    Spirited^  SentimenUil^    Humorou9,    Patriotic^    Occasional, 

etc.,  eU. 
Besides  a  great  variety  of  Songs  adapted  to  the  Kunts  of  Children  in  Common  Schools, 
A  large  number  of  pieces  are  of  a  character  suitable  for  more  advanced  youth  in  High 
Schools  and  Academies. 

Alon?  with  the  compositions  of  Messrs.  K^ingsbnry  and  Graley,  the  Lyrical  contribu- 
tions of  Mr.  Fj.  R.  Sill  to  this  department,  and  a  number  of  Musical  arrangements 
adapted  by  him  from  German  airs,  will  be  much  admired. 

A  limited  number  of  selections  from  popular  airs  and  standard  patriotic  songs  are 
included. 

UL-^DEVOTIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  is  composed  principally  of  familiar  and  sterling  old  tunes,  and  selections  fh>m 
Happy  Voices  and  other  popular  Sabbath-School  collections. 

The  well-known  abilities  of  Blessrs.  Graley  and  Kiiigsbury,  as  authors  of  Popular 
Music  for  the  Young,  fire  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  this  work. 

The  Publiiihers,  however^  cannot  refrain  from  predicting  that 
HAPPY     HOURS 
will  not  merely  tudotn,  but  will  greatly  enhance,  the  previous  reputation  of  its  giAe^ 
authors,  and  will  at  once  become  the  most  popular  of  our  School  Song-Books. 

188  pages,  irregular  12mo.  Stiff  board  covers.  50  cents  per  copy;  $5  per  dozezi. 
Cloth  covers  (gilt  stamp)^  65  cents  per  copy ;  $6.50  per  dozen. 

A    LIBERAL     DISCOUNT    TO    THE    TRADE. 

TAINTOB  BROTHERS,  PubUshers,  678  Broadway,  N.  T. 


MAXUFACTURER    OF 


SCHOOL   AND    OFFICE  FURNITURE 

Of  ev.ry  description ;    CHURCH  and  LECTURE-ROOJI  SETTEES :  Children's  Desks 
and  Tables,  for  Home  use,  for  Holiday  Presents,  etc.,  etc. 
gS'  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

,     26  Grove  Street,  New  York  J 


kendall's 
New  Easel  for  Blackboards! 


*  ^  'THHE  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  "Articles  for  every  School,"  is 
JL  the  Easel,  shown  above.  Its  peculiar  merit  consists  in  the  three- 
fold joint  by  which  it  is  shut  together  (as  represented  on  the  left  of  the 
cut) ,  for  transportation  or  for  stowing  away  when  not  in  use.  Its  construc- 
tion is  so  simple  that  description  is  unnecessary.  In  connection  with  the 
light  and  portable  Eureka  Slated  Blackboards,  it  constitutes  a  piece  of 
school-furniture  which  cannot  fail  to  become  as  popular  as  it  certainly 
is  cheap  and  convenient  and  useful. 

"It  is  especially  suited  for  class-rooms,  lecture-halls,  Sunday-schools, 
and  other  places  where  economy  of  space  is  an  object  When  not  wanted 
it  can  be  folded  up  in  a  moment,  and  put  away  like  an  ordinary  board. 
Its  portability,  the  little  room  it  occupies  when  securely  packed,  and  the 
cons^uent  cheapness  of  transportation,  combine  to  make  it  the  most  con- 
venient and  economical  Easel  that  we  have  seen." 

Price,  Agfa,  $3.00-Black  Walnut,  ^.00. 

The  Board  shown  in  the  cut  is  No.  2,  in  the  following  list  of  Standard 
Eureka  Slated  Blackboards  : 

No.  o,     size  li  X  S  f^^t, price  $2.75, 

1  '*    2     X  3    '*    **      3.50. 

2  *'     2i   X   si  ** "        5.25. 

3  *'   3     X  4    '*   *'      7-00- 

•4       '*   si  X  4i''   *'      9-50. 

5       "4    X  5    "   '*    12.00. 

Any  size  to  order,  per  sq.,  foot, **  60. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  UST  OF  "ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL." 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturen^i 

14  Bond  St.,  yew  York. 


Drawing. 

IJ AIL'S  DRAWING  CHARTS,  mounted  on  heavy  Manilla  paper,  with  loQen 

Xon.  1  to  SO,  size  SI  X  40  inches,  with  Key price,  per  set       $10.00 

iJJugle  Cliarts • 60'cto 

The  ^eat  obetacles  to  the  ftaccef>(«ftil  teaching  of  Drawing  in  Common  Schools  luiTe  been : 

Ist.  The  lack  of  artistic  cnltore  and  practical  eklU  on  the  port  of  teachers. 

Sd.  The  lack  of  time  for  tho  indlvidaal  iustructlon  of  pnplls,  made  neces8aT7  bj  the  systems  of  in- 
etrnction  in  nse  heretofore.  x 

M.  The  mistaken  notion  that  Drawing,  either  as  a  science  or  an  Art,  can  be  acquired  by  transfemsK 
pictures  flrom  one  piece  of  paper  to  another,  withont  a  systematic  tralninj^  of  the  hand  and  the  eye. 

4th.  The  delaying  of  tlie  stady  and  practice  of  the  art  ontil  the  natural  taste  for  the  exercise  has  been 
ont^rrown,  and  the  pupil's  time  has  become  too  valuable  to  be  pleasnrably  dcvotcsd  to  the  training  in 
elementary  principles  necessary  to  ensure  certain  and  reliable  progress  in  the  art. 

These  Charts,  prepared  by  Professor  Louis  Bail,  a  graduate  from  one  of  the  best  Gemoan  Art  Schooii, 
and  now  teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Engineering^  School  of  Tale  Col- 
lege, are  designed  to  obviate  each  and  all  of  these  diflicnlties.  They  Itamish  a  practical  system,  so  nm- 
pie,  yet  rigidly  progressive  and  scientific,  that  with  them  any  intelligent  teacher  can  so  train  the  hisd 
and  eye  of  pupils  as  to  lay  a  sdre  foundation  for  excellence  in  Art  and  Design. 

This  system  has  already  been  successfully  introduced  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  several  of  the  prfad 
pal  cities  of  New  England. 

The  patterns  are  printed  in  broad  lines,  and  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  an  entire  school. 

FiR  A  WING-BOOKS,  CARDS,  PEN€II<8,  PAPER,  P.ATTERNS,  KT€.  ^ 

Art  Recreations,    A  complete  guide  to  all  kinds  of  drawing,  painting,  andartistic  work.  $3.40  |SJJ 

Art  of  Sketching  fh)m  Nature.— Rowbotham 40  JO 

Apgar's  Geographical  Drawing  Book 7S  IJJ 

Map  Drawing  Cards  in  portiblio 10  ** 

"                             superior  quality SO  » 

Bairs  Drawing  Charts,  explained  above,  per  set  of  twenty  charts 10.00 

Perspective  Drawing  Cards,  86  Nos.  4x0  in.,  in  packet 4S  * 

These  cards  are  not  copies  for  pupils  to  imitate ;  but  guides  to  teachers  in  arrang- 
ing courses  of  Drawing  from  Oojects.    They  are  accomnanied  by  brief  and  explicit 

instructions  on  the  rules  of  Perspective  and  their  application.  ,. 

Broad  Line  Drawing  Books.    GNos each,  10  g 

Bartholomew's  Progressive  Drawing  Cards.    6Nos **  *^  £ 

"              Progressive  Drawing  Books,    7  Nos **  *  S 

Sketches.    N.  R  Scenes.    6  Nos »»  40  » 

"             Perspective.    Cloth 1.00  1» 

Blank-books  for  drawing.    Primary doaon,  1.7^ 

"             "                Intermediate *»  S.Oa 

"              "                 Academic "  4.60.  ^ 

Coc's  Drawing  Cards  for  Little  Folks 80  cards,  80  JJ 

•*'     First  Studies  in  Drawinof.    8Nos each,  90  J 

'*     Cottages  and  Introduction  to  Landscape.    4  Nos *'  ^  In 

"     Kasy  Lessons  in  Landscape.    4  Nos "  80  JX 

**      Heads.    Animals  and  Figures.    SNos "  80  Jr 

Dalies'  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective S.OO  «g 

Goodisons'  Drawing  Book  for  Common  Schools 80  J? 

Guyor  B  Eureka  Slated  Map  Drawing  Cards,  portfolio 1 .20  *g 

"     Paper                          **                          *'        60  ^ 

Hermes'  U.  S.  Drawing  Cards  for  Schools -. 80  ^ 

Hume's  Easy  and  Practical  Drawing  Lessons,  according  to  the  French  Method.— In  5  05 

Progressive  Books— Copies  ajid  spaces  for  exercises  on  same  page,  in  preparat'n,  each  SO  z, 

Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing *. 7. 2.00  '-Jf 

Monk's  Drawing  Books.    6N08 each,  JW  .  jvj 

Ruskln's  Elements  of  Drawing 80  * •  J5 

"        Elements  of  Perspective 80  ^-L. 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers l.tiO  *^ 

Warren  on  Drafting  Instruments  and  Operations 1  .IjO  f^Q 

"     Elementary  Linear  Perspective ^  ita 

"     Shades  and  Shadows.  .#,...  S.80  jJJ 

Wax  Flowers,  when  to  make  them 1.8^ 

Bristol  Board— Various  sizes  and  weights.*  ok  ♦«  <tt  01 

Drawing  Instruments per  set,  ^-^IJipni 

Drawing  Pencils  of  all  kinds :  American,  Eagle,  Faber,  and  Quttknecht's— Nos.  1,  J,  8,  and  4r-in  aw*^" 

also  put  up  in  boxes. 
Drawing  Paper—regular  sizes.  • 

India  Rubber.    W^hite,  20,  80,  40,  GO,  and  80  pieces  to  pound,  price  variable. 
Black,  20,  80,  40,  60,  and  80  pieces  to  pound,  '' 

Besides  the  above  we  can  fhmish,  at  reasonable  rates,  (frerytl&lnff  In  this  line. 

•  Prices,  when  not  named,  are  variable  with  Gold.    In  such  cases  we  charge  at  lotcitt  market  fw* 
18  '^        ' 


'**An  Educational  Novelty/' 

RIDER'S  COMPOSITION  PAPER. 

Tbe  Teacher  Ttlio  sincerely  desires  to  improve  bis  papils  in  **  Good  English**  has  an  inralcable  aid  in 
Mr.  Aider*8  method  of  correctinjcf  compositions.  Under  the  old  plan,  weary  and  almost  profitless  hoan 
are  passed  in  vnitinff  out  correcSoM  which  may  not  be  understood  by  the  pupil,  oven  if  he  take  the 
trouDle  to  read  them. 

Kider*s  Composition  Paper  makes  the  pupil,  not  the  teach^*  correct  the  composition.  At  head  of 
ubeet  is  table  of  rules  and  laws  which  are  liable  to  bo  neglected,  each  appropriately  numbered.  The 
.  eacher  is  to  underline  Ikulty  words,  and  place  in  man^in  a  symbol  directing  pupil  to  proper  item  in 
able.  Then  pupil  can  exunine  and  analyze  the  princ^Ie  violated,  and  make  corrections.  Thus  he  in- 
•Tltably  becomes  technically  and  thoroughly  &mlliar  with  the  reouirements  of  the  English  language.       * 

As  a  time-sfiving  invention  it  is  most  Important,  besides  reducing  composition  to  a  sdentiAc  method.  ' 

The  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  the  head  of  letter-paper,  properly  ruled  with  blue  and  red  lines. 

First  Serlos  is  for  beginners  In  the  Art  of  Composition  who  mav  be  careless  in  penmanship,  in 
spelling,  in  use  of  capitals,  etc  Its  proper  use  will  prevent  habits  of  mdifffjrcnce  to  little  fiiults,  wnicbi 
are  easy  to  acquire  but  difficult  to  mend. 

Second  Series  reviews  the  greater  points  of  the  Jlnt  and  attends  to  selection  of  words,  grammat- 
ical construction,  formation  of  sentences,  paragraphing,  condensing,  etc,  etc 

TlUrd  Series^  without  forgetting  the  errors  corrected  in  the  Jlrsi  and  teeond^  has  reference  to 
Rhetorical  correetness  and  elegance,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  very  best  stylo  of  finished  English  Com* 
position.    Specimen  sheets,  by  mail,  prepaid,  5  cts. 

Price  per  qulrC)  "by-  ExproM^  50  eta.      Price  per  ream,  30  quirea,  $8. 

Cleveland's  Standard  Series. 

Z*  Compendium  of  SnffHih  ZHerahtre,    Comprising  English  Authors  Arom  14th  to  18th  Century 
inclusive.   708  ppw,  laige  12mo.  Price— reuil,  $S.60 ;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

XT.   JFnffiUkZdierahtreof^neleenikCenhify.    Comprising  living  Bngllsh  Authors  and  thoso 
who  have  died  in  19th  Century.    80U  pp.,  laige  iSmo.  Pric^-retail,  $3.60 ;  wholesale,  $3.10. 

ZZJ,    Compendium  of  American  Ziieraiure*    American  Authors  flrom  earliest  period  of  Ameri- 
can Liteiatore  to  the  present  Price— retail,  $3.60 ;  wholesale,  $3.10. 

TT".    Compendium  of  dattieat  Zilerahtre*    Consisting  of  Choice  Bxtracts  translated  from  tho 
Greek  and  .^tan  Prose  Writers  and  Poets^  Prioe— retail,  $3.60 ;  wholesale,  $3.10. 

V,    ^eOeai  yfTorke  of  John  Miiion,  with  his  life,  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  Index. 
688  pp.  ^  Prioe-retaU,  $3io ;  wholesale,  $3J0j» 

yj,  £^mn»  for  SekooU*  with  appropriate-  selections  from  Scripture,  %nd  tunes  suited  to  the 
»     metres  of  the  hymna   870  pp.,  18mo.  Price— retail,  75  cents ;  wholesale,  60  cents. 

The  Hymns  are  adapted  to  each  day  of  the  year,  are  ftmiliar,  and  will  be  loved  as  long  as  tho  Bnglleh 
Uuisuage  endures.    Only  a  few  good  old  tunes  are  given,  easy  to  be  sung,  and  Ihvorites  with  all. 

we  supply  teachen  at  y^koiuaU  Prices.  Copies  by  mail  at  retail.  We  in^rodtMi  them  al  whbUtai* 
pricet  only. 

Besides  school  editions  of  the  first  five  works,  others  are  published  upon  finer  paper,  and  bound  in 
various  styles  of  beauty,  for  the  Household  Library. 

These  books  are  recommended  by  the  first  scholars  and  educators,  and  are  used  extensively  in  our 
iiigh-schbols  and  colleges. 

FISCHER'S  KEUr  LATIST  BOOK.— Part  I. 

•  THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED. 

This  book  revolntionlzes  tne  stnoy  o.  ^jatln.  It  presents  a  Nnw  method.  It  does  not  claim  lo  open 
ip  a  "  Boyal  road  to  foaming,**  nor  will  it  yield  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin  In  ^*  six  easy  lessons  ;**  but 
.t  will  aid  the  pupil  to  acquire  the  Latin  language  by  the  most  natural  method  possible,  **  short  of  hear- 
mg  it  spoken  in  the  Forum,  or  at  the  baths  of  Ancient  Rome.**  It  is  highly  commended  by  some  of  the 
Dest  teachers  and  scholars.  Retail  Price  $1.25.  Wbolesale  Piiee  $1.  For  exaaal- 
natlon,  prepadd,  1>7  mall,  $!• 

MENTTAL  AND  SOOUBLI.  OULTURB. 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIEa 

By  Ii«  C.  LOOiaiS,  A.SI.,  ni.D.,  Freeident  of  Wheitinff  Female  Coitefff. 

CONTENTS.— 1  How  TO  oninr  Exoitlsdos.— II.  OBSBSVAnoir,  Rkadiko,  Lkctitbss,  Coktxmawok,  m 
WsDiTAriov  GojtTAaicD.— TIL  Rous  vxuaisa  to  OssERTA-nozf.^IV.  Or  Books  ihd  Rbapixo.— T.  JvDOMJtirr  o? 
Books.— VL  Or  Liriao  iKsntucnoss  xvv  LxcrvRKH.— yn.  RvLKa  or  iJuaoniMKirr  bt  Coifrx«SAV05.— VTII. 
pBAcncAi,  HiKTS  :  HoiL  ako  Whsr  to  SrKAK,  AND  What  to  Rat.— IX.  Oi*  Stttdt  or  Mbditatiow.— X  Or  nziKo 
Tfls  ATTKirrioir.- XL  Of  EiOARauro  thk  Capacitt  or  thk  Mird.— XIL  Or  Ikprotiho  xbb  Kkkokt.— XUL  Or 
iisi^-CoNTKOi..— XIY.  A  CHSSBruL  Disposrnoir.— XV.  IKolitsxius.— XVL  PKAcnCAi.  Buts  off  Bbbatiob. 

It  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  NEW  BEADING  BOOK  in  Schools. 

Speelmen  sent,  postpaid)  fbr  75  eenu,  tlio  iv^Iioleaale  price. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14:  Bond  Sft^  New  Jfork. 


Ams  TO  School  DiiciPiiiNE. 

"R£WARD8"  REDUCED  TD 
A  USEFUL  AND  PERFECT  STSTEM. 

An  accnrate  register  of  deportment  and  scholaratiip  promotes  healthy  emolAtlon.  Tct  each  a  reg^its 
\a  rarely  kept  Teachers  cannot  record  each  recitation  as  It  occurs,  hence  the  record  is  iieglected  for 
the  time,  aad  afterward  made  fhym  memory.  Perfut  accuracy  being  Impossible,  a»\/Ui€nce  in  (At 
record  is  weakened  and  Us  moral  force  lost.  The  AIDS  sccnre  the  good  resnlts  of  accnrate  recoil  and 
reports,  with  less  expense  of  time,  and  natnrally  awaken  active  parental  interest 
p  The  AIDS  may  be  nsed  in  Tarions  ways.  This  is  convenient :  In  the  morning  give  each  pnpO  a  CARD 
(5  merits),  representing  a  perfect  day^  to  be  forfeited  for  misdemeanor,  or  fidlnre  in  recitation.  SINGUS 
MERITS  and  n  ALF-MBRITS  are  for  pnpils  who  IhU  to  retain  their  CARDS  and  yet  are  worthy  of  joom 
credit  Five  CARDS  held  by  any  pnpil  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK  (25  Merits),  representing  a  perfect 
School  Week.  Four  CHECKS  arc  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT,  representing  100  MnltB, 
or  a  perfect  Uonth.  These  CERTIFICATES  bear  the  pupil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teadwr. 
The  number  held  shows  the  pupil's  standing. 

If  priaes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  determining  to  whcoa 
they  belong:  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pnpil  exhibi^ng  his  CARDS  and  CERTIFICATES,  ne 
Idea  of  Ikvoritism  can  arise. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beantifhlly  printed  in  BEST  Colors.  The  CERTIFICATES  are  prizes 
which  pnpils  will  cherish.  Single  MerlU  and  Half-MeriU  are  printed  on  card-board ;  Cards  and  Checks 
on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  used  many  times—hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  are  pat  np  In  sett 
of  600,  there  being  80  CERTIFICATES,  190  CHECKS,  SOO  CARDS,  100  SINGLE  MERITS  and 
HALF  MERITS.    Prlc«  per  set,  $1.26.     By  maU,  prepsdd,  $1.86. 


THE  IsTEW  SCHOOL  MEDAL 


18  Shown,  on  both  sides,  by  the  cuts.    It  is  made  of  a  Superior  White  Metal,  and  will  not  easily  tandah. 
On  one  side,  above  the  word  EXCELLENCE,  is  opportunity  to  engrave  the  date  of  presenting  the 
Medal.    On  the  other  side,  the  pupil's  name  may  be  engraven  on  the  ScroU.   This  Is  the  beat  School 
Medal  now  in  this  market.    It  was  made  specially  for  oar  customers,  and  is  highly  appreciated. 
Price  25  cenU.    Sent  by  fflall,  prepaid^  Ibr  36  cento. 
•  

New  American  School  Dialogue  Book 

Contains—I.  Tns  Schoolbots'  TBiBnKAL>-n.  Tm  Stbaioht  Mabk— in.  FasmoNABLvBDUCkTiOir; 
OB,  Thb  Adopted  Child— IV.  Tnn  Eta  Pi  Socdbtt— V.  The  Rockvuxb  Pbtxtiok— VI.  PueoB— VIL 
RuppER,  tub  Bobb— VIIL  Exaxikation  Day  at  Madame  Savantb's— IX.  The  Pbizb  Pobx— X. 
WxLUAM  Rat's  Histort  Lesson— XL  Slako— Xn.  HoMnrmc  Geoorapht— XIIL  Nor  at  Hex*— 
XIV.  The  Queen's  Enqush.    Price  by  mail— Paper,  43  cents ;  Flexible  Cloth,  60  cents. 

J.  W.  Schcrmerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14k  Bond  St.,  New  York, 
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Everything  for  Schools. 

JUST  PUBLISHED  : 

A  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Globes,  Maps, 

Charts,  School  Books,  and  other  Articles  for  Every  School. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  THE  CATALOGUE  IS  SHOfTN  BELOfT. 

Thi«  catalojjnc  will  be  pent  tker  on  application.    All  arc  invited  to  examine  the  lar;;c?t  variety  of  School 
Jlcrchaudiise  in  the  United  iitatcd.    {Special  indacemeuts  to  Schools. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

Receive  their  Teas  by  the  cargo  from  the  best 
districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and  sell 
them  in  lots  to  suit  at 

Cargo  Prices. 


To  plvc  onr  readers  an  trtca  of  the  profltf"  which 
have  been  niuilc  in  the  Tea  tradr,  wo  wiil  hiart  with 
I  he  Amoiican  hoiihc**,  loavin-^  out  (»r  ihc  nccouut  cii- 
tiiL-ly  llic  iirofiU  of  the  Chii.cso  Iact(»rK. 


Parties  petting  their  Teas  of  na  may  confidently  rely 
upon  pottiiif;  them  pare  and  fresh,  as  they  como  direct 
iVom  th'^  Custom  House  Stores  to  our  Warchousca. 

Wo  wnrrant  all  the  p^oods  wo  sell  to  give  entire  aat- 
infacTirm.  If  thev  an;  not  patipfartory  they  can  txj  rc- 
turncu  at  our  expense  wiUim  SU  days,  ana  nave  lae 
nmncy  rcnindcd. 

The  C«nnpany  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  lluir  Ptock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 


l*t.  The  American  hou-'e  in  Cliina  or  Japan  niakos  wants  of  clnhs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
1.1  r;4e  profit i^  on  their  t-ales*  or  »>lji;i:nent>- and  k'hic  Kime  R«  the  Company  sell  them  In  New  York,  as  the 
of  ihe  riche«-t  rctiietl  nu-rchanls  in  the  country  lia\o    iiatof  prices  will  bhow. 

made  their  immense  fortunes  Ihrou-'U  their  houtea  iu  •  

China.  I  rmCE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

;2<1.  The  Banker  mak(><«  lar-c  pront«  npon  the  for-    ooloiiff  rniack),  70c.,  80c.,  OOc.bcut  $1  jK^lb. 
i^'ii  exd.an-e  u^c(l  In  tho  pincl.ji.e  ..I  1 .  a;..  ,  mixed  ((irceu  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  OOc.;  bcst 

a«l.   Hie  Importer  mukesttproliLoI  oO  to  j<)  per  cent.        ^iju-rih.  /i  »  »  » 


iu  many  ta; 

4th.  Un  its  arrival  here  U  is  sold  by  Iho  carL'o.  nnd 
the  I'urchaper  fells  it  to  the  Sprenhitor  in  invui^l•^  of 
iO(X)  to  '^(M)  packa-es,  ttl  au  aveia;,'e  profit  of  about  10 
per  cent. 

r)ih.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
De.aler  In  line.-*  at  a  prolit  of  10  to  1.')  per  cent. 

»;ih,  The\^■llole^ale'i■ea  Dealer  ^■^•ll^  it  to  tlie  Whole- 
Sale  Cirocer  iu  lots  to  buit  hia  trade,  at  a  piolit  of  uhout 
I'J  jier  cent. 

1th.  The  Wholepalo  Grocer  pells  It  to  the  Ketall 
I>i-aler  at  a  nnjlit  of  13  to  S)  per  (-ent. 

Mh.  The  lletailer  heIN  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 
Titr,  riioFiT  HE  can  c.kt. 

When  yoti  have  added  to  tlK'?c  EifJiiT  profits  ns 
many  hrokera^'e;*,  caita-es,  t?tora;^'es,  c<«()piTa_'i'-  nn(i 
wa-ti',  and  add  the  oii.;iiial  co.^t  of  tlie  Tea,  it  will  ))e 
DvrcelM'd  wliat  the  Cunsumer  \k\^  to  pay.  And  now 
V.  e  i)r()|iosc  to  fhow  why  wu  can  beil  t-o  very  much 
h)uiT  llian  other  dealer;*. 

Wo  piopoj'O  to  do  away  with  all  the«c  vnrinns 
piol'ita  and  hrokeni^^es,  caita;^'ep,  «tora_'r^.  coojKia.'ct* 
»nd  waste,  with  the  exception  of  a  tmall  coinniis-liin 
paid  for  purcliasiii','  to  our  corrc-pcnideiitH  in  Ciiii:a 
and  Jai)an.  one  cailaw,  and  a  pukiU  jjrofit  to  <»ar- 
felves,  wliich,  on  our  .ar;;o  falei*.  will  anijilv  pav  u". 

I5y  our  t^y.-lem  «jf  piipi.lyini;  Clnhs  llii(>M.:i!.i;it  il;o 
country,  Con>=umers  in  all  i)ails  (d'  the  I'tiited  St.Mes 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  eame  prl -e.s,  witli  the 
Mu.'dl  additional  expense  of  tran^portui  ion.  a-*  tliou„di 
tlicy  i»oii-ht  them  at  our  warehouVer*  in  the  citv. 

ir^ojiie  jnrlieH  iinpiire  of  ui*  how  thcv '•hdl  iVor^cd 
To  L'ci  up  a  Cluh.  The  an-wer  is  (-ii"iii>!v  tl.i-:  I.<'t 
each  i>('i>on  wi^hinj^  to  join  in  a  CIuli  t^ay  how  mcch 
'i'ea  uv  Collee  lie  wauls,  an<l  select  the  kind  and  price 
from  our  Price  I,i>t,  as  puhlishcd  in  the  i)a])cr  or  in 
our  ciiculars.  Write  the  iiani"s,  kinds,  arul  au.oui.tt 
plainly  on  ilic  list,  a-^  seen  in  llu-  Chih  Order  in  nert 
c<dumn,  and  \\hen  the  Chih  is  complete,  send  it  lo  ua 
by  mail,  and  wxj  will  i)Ut  each  party'!?  j^oods  in  sej)'ir:ue 
packai;es,  and  mark  the  name  upon  ilu-m,  with  the 
r«st,  fo  there  need  he  no  confusion  in  thi;ir  di'-trihu- 
tion— each  imriy  K'-'ttini;  exactly  what  ho  orders,  and 
no  more.  The  cost  ot  transp«)rtation  the  members 
can  divide  equitably  nmon;^  them.sclves. 

Parties  pendin;;  Club  or  other  orders  for  Icps  than 
thirty  dolLu'S.  had  hitler  heiid  P...-.t-oiliee  DriK-  f.r 
money  ^^ith  tln-ir  ordi-rs,  to  -,ivi;  th.*  e\pi-tis  •  of  c,i\. 
le.lions  by  exi)re-s:  hut  lar-ir  orf[(  r^  v»e  Mill  for- 
ward by  (;\-j)ress,  to  collrct  on  d'-liv;fy. 

Hereafter  we  will  smd  a  comi»linuMi"iarv  pa^knce  to 
the  party  irtilti Hi:  ni>  tlic  Cn'ii.  Uur  pn.tUsare  fm;ill, 
hut  we  will  he  as  ]il)ural  as  we  can  atlonl.     We  mmuI 


KiisflNii  Brcaknmt  (Black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1, 
I      91   10,  bcKt  $1  20  per  lb. 

IinncriAl  (Grceu),  80c.,  OOc,  $1,  $1  10,  besi 
,      $f  25  per  lb. 

1  Yoiiiiy:  IIvMon  (Orecn),  80c.,  OOc,  $1,  $1  10, 
,      hcHt  $1  25  per  lb. 

Uiicolorcd   Japan.  OOc,  $1,  $1  10,   bi^C 
I      $1  25  peril).  ' 

I  Guupo\%'dcr  (Green),  $1  25,  beaC  $1  50. 

I  Coffees  Roasted  and  Ground  Daily. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c.,  25c.,  Wc.,  S5c.,  best  4(Jc. 

'  per  ]»>iind.  Ilotelp.  Saloons,  Doardinphouse  Keep 
!  CIS,  and  Families  who  m»c  larfjc  qnantuica  of  C<»(]W', 
can  oconomi/e  in  that  article  ny  usinff  our  FRENCII 
i  IJliEAKFAST  and  DINNER  COFFEE,  which  wc 
•  pell  at  the  low  price  of  :30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant 
j  to  give  iK-Tfect  satisfaction. 

Edwards,  St.  Lawrencb  Co.,  N.  Y.,  \ 
June  3,  1SG7.  f 

ToB  Great  American  Tea  CoiirANT, 

«1  &  :«  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Dear  Siii«»— I  herewith  t«end  you  another  order  for 
Tea.  The  last  was  duly  received,  and  pivea  ;;cncral 
patisfaciion.  Ap  lonj;  as  jk-ou  pcnd  us  euch  (jood  Tea, 
yon  may  expect  a  contlnmition  of  our  patronage. 
Ship  this  a**  ih(r  other,  and  oblijo, 

Your  ob't  servant,        DAVID  C.  McKEB. 

4  Ibg.  Japan J.  IInvcn9..at  $1  25.... $5  (W 

.5  d.).      do do.      ..at    1  UO....   D  «I 

1  do.   (jjinpowdcr do.      ..at    1  60....  1  50 

1  do.   Japan S.  CnrliB...at    195....   ISO 

2  do.   YonnfjIIyson....       do.      ..at    100....   2W 

1  do.   Japan N.Shaw... at    100....  100 

And  fiflceu  others.  

Total $51  OB 

N.  B.— All  vli.njcs  and  towns  where  a  lar^  nnmbcr 
reside,  by  clubMng  toirethcr,  can  reduce  tSc  copt  of 
their  Teas  and  Coflees  about  one-third  (besldcii 
(lie  Express  cli arses),  by  pending  directly  lo 
"  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 

CAl'XIOX.— Ab  eomc  conceme  fn  this  city  and 
other  places  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertW- 
ir)L'  nnd  doinjr  busincs.a,  it  Is  Important  that  onr 
friendt*  should  be  very  Ciireftil  to  write  our  address  in 
full,  and  also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post  Oftieo 
liox,  as  npj)ears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  pre- 
vent their  orderu  from  gettin;;  Into  the  hands  ofbo^'ts 


no  complimemary  packa-e  for  Cluby  of  le.-s  ilua  ?::5').  I  imitafors. 
roat'Oaict  OriUra  and  tPrcfia  tHnl.r  pnt/afjle  to  the  order-  of  TBE    QliK^T  Jt^lKJBBIC^^X 
TIJ.i    iO,?Ii\i.\'l\     nirect  JLetiera  mud  Order  a  to 

.     TSIS  ^^^zi^V  Al^S^SlIOAN  TEA  00, 

31  &  33  VE3EY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

rosT-OFncE  r.ox  oOi:?.  Nt.w  Y'.::k  T'itv, 
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CONTENTS. 
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New  York  State  Teachers'  Association 

T.  W.  Valentine.  417 

The  Retentive  Power  of  the  Mind  in  its  Bear- 
ing on  Education,  Part  I.  (from  Fortnight- 
ly Review.) Alexander  Bain.  420 

Compulsory  Education  and  its  Practical  Work- 
ing, Part  II.  (from  the  French  of  M,  dc 
Lavelaye) S.A.Osgood.  427 

•Ot  Yvpavvoi  as  they  Are  and  as  they 
should  Be.     «  Book  about  Boys" 431 

Why  do  you  say  Speciality .?.  .S.  W.  Whitney.  442 

Habit  in  Elementary  Instruction 

S.  L.  Lamberson.  443 

A  Puzzling  Possibility G.  W.  P.  444 


Much  and  Well 445 

Schools  and  the  Times 447 

Educational  Intelligence. 

Cornell  University — N,  Y.  Association  of 
School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents 
— Report  of  New  York  city  Superintend- 
ent of  School  Buildings — France — Russia 
— England 448 

Current  Publications. 

Lexicography — Navigation — Arithmetic — 
Butler's  Analogy — Geology — Ncu)  Ettg- 
landcr — Atlantic  Almanac 452 

Science  and  the  Arts. 

Finger  Calculation — What  ib  steel,  etc. .  .   4*;'; 


J.  W,  Schermerhorn.  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  Yosk. 


The   Monthly.— Vol.  VL,  1869. 

(J^i.50  per  annum.     Single  copies,  15  cents.) 

The  Monthly  is  an  independent  magazine,  designed  to  be : 

1.  A  faithful  record  of  educational  progress  at  home  and  abroad. 

2.  A  medium  for  the  candid  discussion  of  all  matters  relating  to  instruction  and 

school  management. 

3.  An  advocate  of  free  public  education,  unrestricted  by  sectarian  bar. 

4.  An  advocate  of  a  wider  and  more  elTicient  course  of  common  school  instruc- 

tion, a  higher  order  of  school  books,  and  all  measures  calculated  to  elevate 
the  rank,  remuneration,  and  intelligence  of  teachers. 
Fearless  and  impartial  criticism  of  quacker>'  in  school  books  and  school  super- 
vision will  continue  to  be  made  a  special  feature  of  the  ^Ionthly. 

The  freest  expression  of  opinion,  consistent  with  justice  and  propriety,  is  ear- 
nestly invited. 

Original  articles  on  educational  topics  are  solicited,  to  be  paid  for  when  used. 

Valuable  Premiums  for  1869. 

(i)  For  club  of  THREE  subscribers  and  $4.50,  we  will  present,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
Watsons  Manual  of  Calisthenics  (price  $1.25). 

(2)  For  club  of  EIGHT  and  $i2,  Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionar}'  (price 

$6).     This  work,  recently  published,  contains  1040  octavo  pages. 

(3)  For  SIXTEEN  subscribers  and  $24,  Webster's  Unabridged  Royal  Quarto  Picto- 

rial Dictionary  ($12). 
Club  Rates. — Three  subscribers  for  $4- ;  six  subscribers  for  $7.50  ;  ten  subscri- 
bers for  $12  ;  twenty  subscribers  for  $20.      (Club  subscribers  may  be  at  any 
number  of  different  offices. ) 
Agents  are  wanted  in  every  locality.     Circular  and  specimens  free. 
All  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  for  1869  are  requested  to  remit  immediately. 
The  Monthly  will  be  stopped  at  expiration  of  time  paid  for. 


^7.00.  "An  Invaluable  Library  for  Educators.''         rt>7«00. 

Complete  Educational"  Year  Books 

FOR  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868. 

Until  April  ist,  1869,  we  offer  ihe  five  volumes  of  American  Educattoxal 
iSIoNTHLY,  bound  in  cloth,  for  Seven  Dollars.  (If  required  to  be  sent  by  mail, 
$1. 50  extra  for  prepayment  of  postage. ) 

These  five  volumes  contain  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  pages  of  interesting 
and  useful  matter,  by  our  best  Educational  writers,  on  subjects  of  vital  importance. 
The  wide  range  of  subjects  discussed  is  shown  in  the  **  Table  of  Contents"  of  any 
one  of  the  volumes.     This  will  be  sent  when  applied  for. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  3>/r  York. 


Books  for  Teachers. 

Senl  by  Mail,  prepaid^  for  prices  named.     When  senl  by  Express,  20  per  cent,  disc. 


Amer.  Educational  Honthly,  18(M.  boaud $2.00 

1885,     "      .  ...  2.00 

**  "  "         lm^y     "      2.00 

**  "  "         1867,     "      2.00 

*'  "  "         1868,     "      2.00 

**      Edncation,  Mansflcld 1.75 

"       Eloquence,  2  vola.  8vo 8.00 

**       Insiltntione,  De  Tocqneville 1 .75 

'*      Joor.  Edacation,  B&raard,  16  vols.,  each  6.75 

**       Literyitare.  Cleveland 2.60 

**      Normal  SchooI«,  Barnard 1 .25 

"       Peda^fogy,  Barnard 2.00 

"      Teachcra  and  Educators,  Barnard 8.50 

Abbotts*  Teacher,  ilia 8tratcd 1.75 

A  Book  aboat  School  Boyn.  Hope,  In  press. 
A  Book  about  Dominies,  Hope,  in  press. 

A  Brief  Bioi;raphical  Dictionary,  Hole 2.00 

A  Dutchman's  DifHcoIties  with  the  Eng.  Lang.     25 

Ascham's  Schoolmaster,  &c.,  Barnard 2.50 

Astronomy  of  the  Bible,  Mitchell 1 .75 

Biblical  Reason  Why 1.60- 

Bioe.  of  Distin'd  Scientific  Men,  Arago,  2  vols.  8.00 
Calisthenics,  Watson's  Manual,  illustrated  ...  1.00 
Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  Johnston,  2  vols.  4.00 

Classification  of  the  Sciences,  Spencer 30 

Oonege,  Market,  and  Court;  orNVoman's  Rela- 
tion to  Education.    Dall 2.60 

Comparative  Qcography,  Ritter 1 .  60 

^Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces 2.50 

Culture  demanded  by  Modem  Life,  Toumans.  2.25 

Cyclopaedia  of  Biography,  Parke  Godwin 3.60 

of  English  Lit.,  Chambers,  2  vols.  6.60 

Derivation  of  Words,  Trench 1 .85 

Dictionary  of  Mathematics,  Davles  &  Peck  ...  4.0O 

of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,Whceler  2.50 

''        of  Popular  QuoUtions,  Watson ... .  2.00 

Du  Chailln's  Africa,  8  vo.,  muslin 5.00 

Earth  and  Man,  Guyot 2.00 

Educational  Aphorisms,  Barnard 2.00 

Educatloil  in  Europe.  Bamard 3.60 

History  of 1.75 

"        Intel.,  Moral  and  Phys.,  Spencer . .  1.75 

"         of  Girls,  Raumer 60 

Enelish  Literature  of  19th  Century,  Cleveland  2.60 

Pedagogy,  Bamard 2.60 

The  Queen's,  Stray  Notes,  Ac,  Alford  1 .25 

*'*■    I>ean*s,  a  CriL  on  above,  Moon. .  1 .75 

IteMys,  Moral,  Polit.  and  iEsthetic,  Spencer..  2.60 

Evenings  at  the  Microscope,  Oosse 2.60 

Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Aid,  Duncan 60 

Familiar  Lee.  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Herschcll  2.60 
Famous  Americans  of  Recent  Times,  Parton.  8.00 

First  Principles,  Spencer 2.50 

''  "        of  Ednca.,  Randall,  iu  press. 

Five  Hundred  Mistakes  Corrected 60 

French  Pedagogy,  Bamard 3.60 

Geographical  Studies,  Ritter 1 .60 

Geological  Sketches,  Agassis 2.25 

German  Educators,  Barnard 8.60 

*'       Schools  and  Pedagogy,  Barnard 2.60 

Good  English,  Gould 1.60 

Oovemment  and  Laws  of  IT.  S.,  Wedgwood. .  8.50 

Class-Book,  Young 1.25 

Graded  Schools,  Wells 1.25 

Gymnastics  and  Calisthenics,  Watson,  illust..  2.00 

Ilarmonies  of  Nature,  Hartwlg 7.50 

Meat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  Tyndall 2.60 

IHlgher  Christian  Education,  Dwight 1 .75 

Iflietoryofa  Mouthful  of  Bread 2.00 

''     of  English  Literature,  Craik.  2  voU.. .  7.50 

*'     of  Wonderful  Inventions,  Timbs 2.60 

H  ogg  on  the  Microscope,  revised  A  enlarged.  3.50 

B  omes  without  Hands,  Wood 4.50 

household  Book  of  Poetry,  new  ed.,  Dana. . . .  7.00 

Sstitute  Lectures,  Bates 1.75 
the  School  Room:  or  Phil,  of  Edna,  Hart..  1.25 
language,  and  the  Study  of  Lang.,  Whitney. .  9.60 
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Lawyer  in  the  School-Room,  McN.  Walsh. . .  .$1.00 
Lectures  and  Reports  on  Education,  Maun. . .  8.U0 

Same,  2d  series,  in  press 

Lectures  on  Modem  History,  Arnold 1 .75 

on  Sound,  Tyndall 2.50 

Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher,  Thayer 60 

Life  of  Horace  Mann,  by  Mrs.  Mann 8.00 

Locke  Amsden,  a  tale.  Pedagogical 1 .60 

Logic  of  Mathematics,  Davics : .  1 .00 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  Huxley 1 .60 

Manual  of  Parliamentaiy  Practice,  Jefferson . .      90 

Mental  and  Social  Culture,  Loomis 1.00 

"      Hyeiene,Ra7 a.60 

Methods  or  Instraction,  Wlckersham 1 .79 

of  Study  in  Natural  H istory,  Agassiz  1 .75 

*'       of  Teacnera'  Institutes.  Bates 73 

Milton,  with  Notes  and  Index,  Cleveland  —  2.60 

Mistakes  of  Educated  Men,  Hart 80 

Modem  Philolanr,  I>wight 2.00 

"    Inquiries,  Clas'l,  Profl  &  Mts'l.  Bigclow  2.60 

My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  Miller 1.75 

formal  Method  of  Teaching,  Iiolbrook 1 .75 

"      Training,  Russell 1.25 

Observing  Faculties.  Burton 75 

Origin  or  Species,  Darwin 2.50 

Huxley 1.25 

Out-Door  Papers,  Higginson 1.60 

Outlines  of  the  English  Language,  Clark 1.25 

Parliamenury  Manual,  Cushiug 05 

Pedagogics,  an  Edacational  Poem 75 

Pestalozzi  and  Pcstalozaianism,  Bamard^ 2.60 

Pliysical  Geography,  Warren  2.00 

Physiology  ofCommon  Life,  Lewes,  2  vols 4.00 

Planetary  and  Stellar  Worids,  Mitchell 1 .75 

Popuiar  Astronomy,  Mitchell 1 .75 

''      Lectures  on  Science  and  Art,  2  vols. .  4.00 

Practical  Education,  Everett 1.50 

Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World 10  00 

Pulpit^  Rostmm,  Pamph.  Serial,  83  Nos.,  ea     15 

Punctuation,  Wilson 1.50 

Reason  Why,  General  Science i 1.50 

"      Natural  History 1.60 

Reign  of  Law.  Duke  of  Argyfe 2.50 

Resources  and  Prospects  of  Amer.,  Sir  M.  Peto  2.00 
Saxon  Schoolmaster^ud  other  short  Tales...  1.00 

School  Amusement,  Root. 1.75 

School  and  Schoolmaster,  Potter  &  Emerson.  1.60 

"     Architecture,  Barnard 2.26 

"  "  Johonnot 4.00 

^     Economy,  Wickersham 1 .50 

*'     Garland,  Mra.  C.  M.  Klrkland,  2  vols..  8.00 

^     Government,  Jewell 1.50 

**     Life  Experience,  Orcntt GO 

Science  of  Education,  Ogden 1.75 

Seaside  Studies  in  Natural  History,  Agassis. .  3.00 

Stilf-Cnlture,  Sherwood 1.00 

Short  Studies  on  Great  SubjecU 8.00 

Studies  in  English,  De  Vere 2.50 

Teacher  and  Parent,  Northend 1.75 

Teachers' AssisUnt,        "        1.75 

''        Examiner.  Stone 75 

Motives,  Mann 80 

Teachers*  Text-Book,  Forrester S.OO 

That's  It ;  or  Plain  Teaching 1.60 

The  Old  Log  School-Honse,  Clarke 1 .60 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Page 1 .75 

Thesauras  of  English  Words,  Roget 2.00 

The  Vegetable  worid,  Figuier 0.00 

The  Worid  befor/B  the  Deluge,  Figuler ii.OO 

Travels  in  Brazil,  Agassiz LOO 

Troe  Order  of  Studies,  Hill ^30 

Unconscious  Tuition,  Huntington 89 

Universal  Education,  Mayhew- 1. 15 

''         Literature,  Botta 2.00 

Yarlatlon  of  Animals  and  Plants,  Darwin,  8va.  O.'Od 

Vnlsarisms  and  other  Errore  of  Speech 1 .25 

Webster's  Quarto  Dictlonaiy,  Uoabr'd,  Ulna.  .12.00 


**^\mmn  f  rtori  '^mtiintt/' gomM  1855, 

IS  A  KELUBLE  EOUCAIIOHAL  BUSEAU  : 

fl.  To  ftid  all  who  foek  well-qtialinod  Teachers;  I  3.  To  give  parents  Information  of  good  schools; 
2.  To  represent  Teachers  who  desire  positions;  I  4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  school  properties. 

J.  W.  SCHEBSCEKHOBN,  A.  K..  Aetuury,  14  Bond  St.,  (near  Broadway),  Kaw  York. 

M.  J.  YOUKO,  Secretary.  F-  M.  BROWN,  Treasurer. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BBANCU.  39 Bratti*  «t.,  Bost6n.    O.  8.  WOODMAN,  A.  M.,  BUuffBT. 
**  The  RIffht  Teaoher  for  the  Right  Plaee." 

Inforvnntion  nf  TearhfT9  wHl  be  furnished,  tHiich  thtlt  embrace — Opportonitfei  for  educatitm;  ipedil 
qaaliflcation  lor  teaching;  experience,  and  in  what  tchooU;  references^  age;  religious  pretccocrs:  aaUty  expected; 
candidate's  letter,  and  aometunes  a  photographic  iUtencss.  We  nominate  ttvtrml  candidates,  and  thus  give  oppor* 
tuniiy  for  selection. 

Thln^n  years*  trial  has  proved  the  *^  Amis.  Scvool  Istitutb  "  a  aseful  and*efficUnt  aaxiliary  in  the  Bduca* 
tional  Machinery  of  our  country.    Its  patrons  and  fnenda  are  amotig  the  first  edacational  and  business  men. 

T4*rffisi  Two  Pollnrii*  on  f[1vlnK  ordor  for  Teacher.  When  teacher  is  accepted.  Three 
I>oilav3  additional.  Postages  used  in  corresponding  vith  Principals,  and  in  their  behalf  vrith  candi- 
dates^ will  be  charged.  When  wc  incur  extra  expense  and  assume  uausual  ^ponsibility  In  sclectiag  and 
examining  a  rare  Teacher,  we  make  corresponding  charges.     ff»  chargt  f  fuhlie  Sifiuli. 

49*  Pnneipals,  School  Officers,  and  others,  should  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  may  want. 

JQ^  Testimony  for  **  AHSR.  School  I  :cst."  from  highest  educational  and  business  authorities  sent  when  required. 


Teachers'  Bulletin. 


4®*  Teachers  who  wish  positions  should  have  **  Application  Form."  The  Moxtolt  is  taken  by  the  leading 
Principals  and  School  Officers,  hedce  representation  in  tfts  Bulletin  is  most  efficient. 

JCXPLAXATIOy  OF  AlinnEriATIOXS  :  Number  introducing  each  paragraph  refer*  tc 
Candidate's  application  on  file  a(  Amer.  SCHnoL  Ixzn.  Name  of  School  or  College  sigaincs  that  Cacdldatc  has 
deen  gradu-ntcd  at  Institution  thus  named.  If  **£d."  precedes  name  of  School,  Candidate  has  been  educated 
'.here,  n^f  grji.4uat*d»  Figure  following  denotes  numhtr  tf  yt^rt  exferitnct.  Branches  taaght  are  so  abbreviated 
as  to  be  undencood.  Names  of  Foreign  languages  j^tim  b/ Candidate  are  in //«//< r.  Then  follows  name  oi 
Church  of  which  Candidate  is  a  mc/n^rr— D.  for  Baptist;  CI.,  Congregational;  R.,  Roman  Cathoiic;  D.  R., 
Dutch  R.eformcd;  E.,  Episcopal;  L.,  Lutheran  ;  M.,  Methodist ;  P.,  Presbyterian.  **  Home,**as  **$ioo  and 
ildmc,"  mnnsfSoo  Cath  Salary  and  B^ard^  tVaihlnf^^  Fuel  end  Lighti. 


Ijadiea— di^llsli,Freiich,Drawiiis,4cc. 

223— Chegaray    Inst ;    a ;    Eng.,    Maths.,    El. 
French  :  CI. 
224— Ed,   Boston:  lo;  Eng.,   Maths.,  French, 

$1  XX). 


225— N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch. ;  Eng.,  Maths. 
226— Montre 

$2^  and  Home. 


. :  Eng.,  ] 
,,  Maths., 


Gymnastics ;  P. ; 


.227— Troy  Sera.;  15:  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Drawing,  Pamting ;  El.  Piano :  $500. 

228— LaUvette  Inst.  ;  3  ;  Eug.,  Maths.,  French, 
Drawing,  EI.  "Piano  :  M.  ;  ^250  and  Home. 

229— Abbott  .Scm.  ;  2 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French,  Ovmnastics  ;  CI.  ;  $600. 

230— V\'heeling  Coll. ;  Eng.,  Maths. :  M. ;  5350. 

231— Cold  Water  Scm. :  Eog.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French,  El.  Oerman  ;  P. 

232— N.  Y.  Normal  Sch.;  5;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Latin  ;  1).  ;  $300  and  Home. 

233— Lansingburgh  Sem. ;  6;  Eng.,  Math., 
'  Book-keeping :  CI. 

234— Pa.  High  Sch. ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  ;  P. 

236— Ed.  N.  E.  ;  10:  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Drawing  :  H.  ;  $400  and  Home. 

236— Ed.  Conn.;  Eng.,  Math».,  Latin,  Frendi; 

237— Oneida  Conf.  Sera. ;  8 ;  Eng. :  P.  ;  $300! 

238— Ed.  Lasell  Scm. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French  ; 
CI. 

239— Plitsfield  ;  5  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  Paint- 
ing Gymnastics  ;  B.  ;  $600. 

^O— St.  Mary's  Hall ;  8;  Eng.,  Mathss,  Classics, 
French,  Drawing,  Calisthenics. 

241— Bordentowu  ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths,  French,  El. 
Latin  :  E.  ;  $300  and  Home. 

^42— Mass.  Nor.  Sell. ;  i ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Draw- 
iii7.  Singing  :  $600. 

,  243— Concord  High  Sch.;  a;  Eng-,  Maths., 
Nat.  Sciences,  French,  Drawing,  EI.  I^tin,  Gym- 
nastics ;  CI. :  #700. 

244-Ed.  Alt.  Holyokc;  atEng,  Maths.,  El. 
Latin,  Painting :  CI. 

246— Troy  Sen'. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  ;  CL 


I     246— Elniira ;  i ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French* 
,  El.  German. 

I     247— Portland    High  Sch. ;   i :   Eng.,   Maths., 
I  French  ;  EI.  Latin  ;  |3oo  and  Home. 
I      248— Ed.  Seward  Inst. ;  4 ;  Eng.,  French,  Latin, 
I  Drawing,  El.  Music:  P. 

I     249— >Villoughby    Sem.  :    10 ;    Eng.,    Maths., 
I  Gymnastics  ;  P. ;  $500  and  Home. 
I      260— Mass.  Nor.  Sch. ;  4  :  Eng..  Maths. ;  tby*. 
261— Ed.  Pa.  ;  i ;  Eng.,  E.  ;  5300. 
262— Ed.  Ipswich  Sem. :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  ; 
I  f  400. 

'      268— North  Granville  ;  Eng.,  Maths. ;  f4oa 
!      264— Ed.  Ml  Holyoke  ;  a  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latii^, 
El.   Frencli,    Drawing,   Palming ;    CI. ;   $»oo  and 
Home. 

266— Ed.  Genesee  Coll. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French. 
German  ;  M. ;  $4oa 

266— Oak  HiU  Sera,  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Drawing, 
Gymnastics:  $200  and  Home. 

267— Mt.  Holyoke;  10;   Eng.,   Maths.,   Latin, 
El.  French,  German,  Gymnastics  ;  CI. ;  ^600. 

268— Hungerford  InsL ;  i ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Ger- 
man, Calisthenics  :  M. :  1^400  nod  Home. 

269— Nunda  Acad. ;  i ;  Ei.g.,  Maths.,  Sciences, 
Latin,  French,  Draw^ine ;  P. ;  ^500. 

260— Wilbraham  Wes.  Acad.;  x ;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Classics,  French,  German,  Piano,  Gynmastics ;  CL  : 
$600. 
261— Po'keepsie  High  Sch. :  5  ;  Eng.»  Maths. 
262— S.  Berkshire  Inst. :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  ; 
CI. 

263— Ed.   Conn.;   14:   Eng.,   Maths.,    French, 
Latin  ;  CL 

264— Wheaton  Sem. :  5  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Latin  ;  CI. 

266— Clinton  High  Sch. :  2 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Ger- 
man, French,  El.  Music ;  B.  ;  ^55a 

266— Mass.  Nor.   Sdi. ;  4;  Eng.,   Maths.,   El. 
Latin,  Gymnastics ;  $600. 

267— Ed.  Conu. ;  1 ;  Eng.,  French,  Latin  ;  ^400' 

and  Home.  | 

268— Mass.    Nor.    Sch.;    13;    Eng.,    Maths., 

French,  Latic,  Drawing ;  CL  ;  $600. 


269— Belfast  H.  ScH.;4;  Erxg.,  Madis.,  El. 
French,  Latin  ;  E. :  $joo  and  Home. 

270--Hudson  River  Inst.;  2 ;  Eng.,  Mathf,  Latin, 
Gymnastics  ;  CI. :  $500  and  Home. 

271— Ed.  St.  Louts ;  Eng.,  Maths. :  f  50a 

.272— Mt.  Holyoke;  6;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
Singing,  Drawing ;  CI. ;  $400  and  Home. 

273— N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch. :  i ;  Eng.,  Maths. :  R 

274— N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch. :  i ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book- 
keeping; 0. 

27&— Dover  High  Sell. :  5  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
Frttuk,  Gvmnastics. 

276— Maine  Wes.  Coll. :  Engv  French,  German, 
Latin,  El.  Music,  Gymnastics  :  ;^ioo  and  Home. 

277— Falley  Sem. ;  a;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Latin,  EI.  Drawing :  E.  :  $200  and  Home. 

278— Obcrlin  Coll. ;  4 :  Eng.,  Matlis.,  Classics, 
Nat.  Sciences,  Drawing ;  P.  :  ^700. 

279— Tuscarora  Sera. ;  Eng.,  Maths. ;  P. ;  $350 
and  Home. 

280— Granville  Sem.  ;  7 ;  Eng.,"  Maths. ;  B  ; 
$500  and  Home. 

I^a dies— Music,  etc. 

178 — Ed.  New  Haven  :  a ;  Music,  Eng.,  French : 
^400. 

179— CotUge  Hill ;  Piano,  French^  Eng. ;  P. ; 
$150  and  Home. 

180— Lyons  Mus.  Acad. ;  Piano,  Singing  :  ^L  ; 
$400  and  Home. 

181— Ed.  New  York;  4:  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
French^  German,  L.atin  ;  $400  and  Home. 

182— Washington  Sem.  ;  9 :  Piano,  French^ 
Eng. ;  P.  ;  J400  and  Home. 

183— Ed.  Masters:  13:  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
French,  Drawing,  Painting. 

la^j-WHIiston  Sem.  ;  3 ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Draw- 
ing, Painting  ;  C!.  ;  $300. 

185 — Lake  Erie  Sem.  5  a  ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng,, 
Maths.,  Latin,  Gymnastics;  E. 

186— Ed.  RutKcrs  ;  Piano,  Singing :  E.;  $400. 

187 — Ed.  Aubumdalc  ;  4  ;  Piano,  Organ,  Sing- 
ing, Eng.,  Maths.,  French;  ^400 and  Home. 

Ij88— Caldwell  Inst.  ;  4 :  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths., 
Latin  ;  P.  ;  ^400  and  Home. 

189 — Maplewood ;  i  :  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Maths.,  Dr.iwing,  Gvmnastics  ;  1^400. 

190— Hudson  River  Inst.;  5;  Piano,  Eng., 
Maths.,  French,  Germ.in  ;  ^300  and  Home. . 

192— ^Burlington  Sem. ;  3 ;  Piano,  Eng.,  French ; 
E. ;  540a 

193 — Lyons  Mu«.  Acad.;  i;  Piano,  Org^n, 
Singing,  French  ;  E.  ;  $500. 

19^— Ingham  Univ. ;  i ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Maths.,  French  ;  E. ;  ^300  and  Home. 

196— Ed.  Ohio ;  5 ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  French, 
German  ;  E. ;  I500. 

196— Packer;  2;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.,  French; 
P. ;  %yoo  and  Home. 

197 — Ingham  Univ. ;  5 ;  Piaflo,  Singing,  Erg,, 
Drawing,  Painting ;  P. ;  5500  and  Home. 

198— Hudson  River  Inst.;  3;  Piano.  Guitar, 
Vocalization,  Drawing,  Painting,  French;  M. ;  $400 
and  Home. 

199 — Hudson  Rirer  In^t. ;  i ;  Piano,  Singing, 
Eng.,  Maths.,  EI.  French.  Gvmnastics ;  D.  R. 

200— Ed.  Fergu^nville  Acad.;  Piano,  French, 
Eng. ;  E. 

201— Temple  Grove;  4;  Piano;  {^500. 

202 — Maine  Tern.  Sem. ;  5 ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths., 
French,  German  ;  CI. ;  $500  and  Home. 
.     203— Trov  Sem.;  a;  Piano,  Eng.,  El.  French; 
E. ;  #400  anu  Hume. 

204 — Ed.  Conn. :  15;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Drawing,  Painting  ;  CI. ;  i>y30. 

20&— Castleton  Sem. ;  8 ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths., 


French  ;  P. ;  $500. 
206-Ed.   N.  Y. 
^300- 


Piano,   French,  Eng. ;    E. ; 

'207— Glenwood  Sem. ;  3  ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Math*., 
Latin,  French,  Gymnastics;  E. 

208— Ed.  London  ;  18 ;  Piano,  French,  Eng., 
Drawing  ;  E. ;  I400  and  Home. 

209 — Housatonic  Inst. ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Frencli, 
Gymnastics ;  $300  and  Home. 

210— Ed.  Conn. ;  6 ;  Eng.,  Piano,  El.  French, 
German,  Drawing ;  M.  ;  1^300  and  Home. 


211--Ed.  Masters;  Piano,  Eng.,  French,  Ger- 
raan  ;  E. ;  %ioo  and  Home. 

-212— Troy  Sem.;  9;  Piano,  Singing,  French^ 
Eng.,  Maths. ;  E. 

Liadies— Drawing,  Painting,  etc. 

144— Ed.  Masters;  10 ;  Drawing,  Painting, 
Eng.,  Maths.,  French  ;  E. ;  $450  and  Home. 

145— Ed.  Pittsfield  High  Sch.  ;  3 ;  Drawing, 
Painting,  German,  French,  Eng.,  Classics ;  %^<ao 
and  Home. 

146— Ed.  N.  Y.  ;  Drawing,  Painting ;  t(yoo, 

147 — Ed.  England ;  20 :  Drawing,  Painting, 
Gymnastics  ;  £.  ;  $600  and  Home. 

148— Ed.   New  York  ;   5  ;   Drawing,  Painting ; 

Foreign  Yiadieiv,  etc. 

46— Ed.  Paris  ;  2  ;  French. 
\      47— Ed.  Germany  ;  20  ;  Gerwan,  French,  Piano, 
Singing. 

48 — Ed.  Paris ;  9  ;  French,  Piano,  SingiiV;. 

49— Gcrniany :  18  :  Gertnan^  French,  Italian, 
Piano,  Singing,  Drawing,  Painting ;  E. 

60— Ed.  Paris ;  20  ;  French,  Piano  ;  C. 

62 — Ed.  Gcrnwny  ;  4  ;  Gcrmtut,  Frenc/t,  Piano ; 
C. :  #400  and  Home. 

63— Ed.  Germany  ;  lo ;  German,  Piano. 

64— Ed.  Paris  ;  6 :  French.     City  only. 

66 — Kd.  Paris ;  6 ;  French,  German,  Gym- 
nastics ;  P. ;  |6oo  and  Home.  ^ 

66 — Ed.  Germany  ;  a ;  German,  French,  Piano  ; 
E. 

Gentlemen—English,  Matlis.,  Classics, 

I  FrencluGerman,  Military  Tactics,  &c. 

201— Yale;  a  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  German  : 

202— Ed.  Amherst ;  5  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
French,  Drawing,  Singing ;  J2000. 

203— Wittenbuig  Coll. ;  2  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Clas- 
sics ;5iooo. 

204— N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch. ;  7  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book- 
keeping, Singing  ;  R. ;  $iyfo. 

206— Williams ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics ;  £.  ; 
$1000.-  , 

206— Yale ;  i :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Elo- 
cution, French,  Piano  ;  Q. :  $1200. 

207— Yale;  Classics,  Maths.,  Eng.,  German, 
Gymnastics ;  $1000. 

208— Middlebury ;  i ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
Book-keeping,  German  ;  $1200. 

209— Ed.  Clinton  Acad.;  19;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Book-keeping;  $1350. 

210— New  York  Univ.  :  15  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Clas- 
sics, Book-keeping,  Spanish,^  Italian  ;  f  toco. 

211 — Middletown  ;  4 :  Classics,  Eng.,  Maths., 
Book-keeping,  Singing ;  M.  ;  $1^00. 

212 — Dartmouth  ;  10  :  Elocution,  Classics,  Sing- 
inc.  Book-keeping,  Gymnastics ;  CI. ;  $2500. 

2i3— N.  Y.  Kor.  Sch. ;  20 ;  Eng.,  Maths,  Book- 
kccpiiig :  $1000. 

214— ^ladison  ;  10  ;  Maths.,  Eng.,  Qassics  ;  D.; 
$1000. 

215— ^^"tii""?' ;  I :  Eng.,  Maths^  CKissics,  Ger- 
m:iEu  ilouk-k^L-ping.  Gymnastics ;  CI.  :  $tooo. 

21&— M  iddktciwn  :  i»  ;  Classics,  Eng.,  Maths., 
Sitik-Ji>s,  Gymnastics;  B. ;  $1000. 

aiT-Afiihertt  ;  8  ;  Eng.,'  Maths.,  Classics, 
E«"..k-kccpiiic>  Siirging,  Drawing  ;  P. :  Siooo. 

218— Eil  winiams;  1;  Eng,  M.^ihs.,  Classics 
BtN'k- keeping  ;  Cl. ;  Siooo. 

219—'  ^hv^  Wc«.  Univ. ;  5  :  Eng..  Maths.,  Oas- 
sil^,  rr.L  ;  ..^  ntcs,  Book-keeping,  Drawing,  Ger- 
man :  M. ;  I1200. 

220— Qu«en*s  Unv.  (Ireland);  7;  Eng., 
Maths.,  Classics,  French  ;  P.  ;  $1000. 

221 '»  3 1    Gymnastics  ;    E. ;    $600   and  ^ 

Home. 

222— Yale;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics;  CI.; 
$1200. 

"!— Trinity  ;  2  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics ;  $800. 

^^—WiUiams ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Matlis.,  Classics,  El. 

French. 

225— WofTord  Cull. ;  6 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics, 
French  ;  M. ;  $iooa 


996" ^<1-  Providence:  lo;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Boole 
keeping;  M.  :  $1000. 

8^T— N.   Y.    Nor.   Sch.  :     «:     Eng.,   Maths., 
Book-keepinR,  Gymnastics ;  R.  ;  fSoo. 

228— Middleiown 
$1000. 

-HanraTd :    3 ; 


289-H  „- 

Book-keepin((,  French;  $i3ckx 


a;  Eaf..  Maibl,  Classici;^ 
Enic.,    Maths.,     Classi<a» 
Eng.,  Book-k«ep- 
Maths.,   Book- 


230— Bryant's  Com.  Coll. 
inc.  Singing;  $1000. 

231— Mass.    Nor.   Sch.  ;    Eng. 
keeping.  French  ;  #7oa 

232— Bd.  Hamilton  Coll.  :  Eng..  Qassics  ;  $700. 

233 — Itlmca  Acad.  :  2  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
French,  German,  Book-keeping ;  ^1000. 

Poreigrn    Oeiitlemeii— Also   Amerlclin 
Geutlemen  who  Teach  Music. 

277— Ed.  Italy  and  Spain:  jo;  Music;  C; 
^1800  and  Home. 

278— Ed.  Geneva ;  6  ;  French,  German  ;  $600 
and  Home. 


*"  27^— Oemiany ;  1 ;  G*rttuim^  Frtnch^  Oassics^ 
Ens' .  Maths. :  £. :  |6oe  and  Home. 

280— Nor.  Sch.,  Paris ;  6 ;  French  :  R. :  City 
onlv. 

281-^Ed.  Mstten :  ao ;  Piano,  Organ,  Singing ; 
E. 

282— New  York  Univ. :  6 ;  Piano^  Oiigan,  Clas- 
sics, Maths. ;  E. 

289— Ed.  Paris ;  5 ;  French^  Spanish,  Drawing. 

284— Italy:  20:  Italian^  French^  Gtrtm^n, 
Drawing.  Pamting ;  P.  ;  $1500. 

286— Ed.  Masters;  6;  Piano,  Vocaliution. 
Harmony.  Flute. 

286— Ed.  Genoany ;  German^  French,  Classics, 
Maths.,  El.  Piano,  Mil.  I'actics ;  U 

287— Germany  ;  7  ;  German, 

,288— Ed.  France;  la:  French,  S/mmuk,  Ital- 
ian. Mil.  Tactics;  C. 

280— Ed.  France  and  England :  5  :  French^ 
German,  Classics,  Eng.,  Maths.,  Drawing ;  E  ; 
^aooo. 

290— Ed.  France  ;  5  ;  Fnnck,  Latin. 


School  Properties  for  Sale,  E;cnt,  or  Exchange. 

The  Amekicah  Eoucatiowal  Moktiily  is  read  by  most  of  the  Principals  and  School  Proprietors  in  the 
country,  hence  we  have  unparalleled  facilities  for  learning  of  persons  who  desir«  to  Ah/,  seli^  or  gjKckemgr 
School  Property.  By  this  pbn  Schools  may  be  offered  without  exposure  to  the  embarrassment  of  ^/em 
annaHHCetneiUs, 

rr'erilis.- Five  percent  comroiiwion  upon  the  amount,  due  as  soon  as  transfer  of  property  is  made. 
No  sale  undertaken  withotit  preliminary  fee  of  five  dollars  {(or  advertisement  and  correspondence).  This 
may  be  deducted  from  final  commission.  For  rtntm£  School  Properties  same  as  for  sales ;  Commission 
being  on  rent  for  one  year. 

Subscribers  to  the  Momthly,  and  those  who  become  subacriben  (#1.50  per  an.^  may  obtain  particnlan  of 
properties  by  addressing  with  sUmp, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


39.— For  Sale. — Fkmalk  Collrc.k  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, finely  located  on  Central  R.  R.  Buildings  brick. 
100  feet  in  length,  in  good  repair.  Will  accommodate 
40  Boarders.  Average  number  of  Day  Scliolai^,  70. 
Six  acres  with  variety  of  fruit  and  shade  trees.  In 
operation  9  years.    Price  #10^ 50a    $3,000  cash. 

3A«— A  f;r«Rt  Bnrfi^aln.— Srmimakv  pRoraaTV 
for  sale,  main  building,  brick,  108  by  50  feet,  5  stories 
high,  all  in  use,  entirely  above  ground,  in  excellent 
condition,  3  storv  centre  wing  for  kitchen  and  laundry 
purposes.  Will  accommodate  about  60  Boarding 
Students  and  the  Teachers.  Average  attendance  over 
aoo.  In  operation  18  years.  About  two  acrex  of  land. 
Fine  library  and  apparatus,  four  pianos,  household  ftir- 
niture,  &c.,  &c    Price,  $15,000. 

36. — For  ffnlc. — In  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  a 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Bovs,  of  13  years* 
successful  operation.  Main  part  of  the  building,  brick  ; 
lower  part,  wood.  Accommodates  from  35  to  30  Board- 
ing Scholars.  Gross  income  of  present  proprietor,  for 
the  last  10  years,  firom  $5000  to  $7000  per  annum. 
30  acres  of  land  attached.  Location  healthy.  Scenery 
delightful.  Mail  communication  with  Boston  and  New 
York  daily'.  Price,  $7,000 ;  $3,000  to  $4*000  can  remain 
on  mortgaee.  Possession  at  once.  Tne  furniture  can 
also  be  had  cheap. 

38. — liVnnted*— A  Gkntlkman,  campctent  to 
teach  the  English  Branches,  and  able  to  invest  from 
$1,000  to  $3,000,  as  Partner  in  a  German  and  English 
School  for  Boys,  in  New  York  City. 

30. — For  Snief — A  few  miles  from  Portland,  Me.| 
a  Flourishing  BoAEDtNC  School  for  Boys.  A  very 
desirable  property.  Forty  acres  of  land,  a  large  three- 
story  house,  beautifully  situated,  in  good  repair,  warmed 
b>  steam,  supplied  with  pure  spring  water,  large  School- 
room, Gymnasium,  Playroom  and  accommodationa  for 
60  pupils.  Eiisily  accessible  by  rail  and  near  an  exten* 
sive  Water-power.  The  property  cost  $a5iOoa  Will 
be  sold  for  $x^ooo  cash,  or  $10,000  cash  and  $6,000  on 
Mortgage.  This  includes  Libraiy,  Furniture,  Farm 
and  Household  Utensils,  Stock,  Carriages,  Crops,  ftc. 
Appointment  to  office  is  reason  for  selling. 


41.— For  Sal«.— Sbminaiiy  PRorsaTYin  midst 
of  rapidly  Rowing,  healthy^  and  moral  community  in 
Iowa,  on  railroad  hne,  few  miles  west  of  the  MississippL 
Projjcrtv  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  Situation  of 
school,  beautiful  and  attractive.  Building,  of  brkk,  60 
by  40  feet,  3  stories,  with  basement,  kitchen  and  cellar; 
stands  in  a  grove  of  oaks  covering  aj^  acres,  besides  5 
acres  in  clover  and  ^  acres  in  garoen,  well  stocked  with 
small  fruits  of  all  kinda.  Has  a  commodious  stable, 
carriage-room,  corn-crib,  piggery,  henery,  a  well,  and 
3  large  cisterns.  The  whole  newly  and  well  fenced. 
Present  patronajge  of  the  school,  excellent ;  could  be 
donbled — must  increase.  T*l)e  property  worth  not  less 
than  $10,000;  will  be  sold  for  $5,000:  $3,000  down, 
balance  in  two  e^uai  pavments.  on  interest  at  10  per 
cent  till  paid.  Title  per/ect.  Possession  at  any  titne.  • 
The  proprietor  retires  on  account  of  gnnving  infirmity. 

4a.— For  Sal«.— A  Boarding  School  for  Boys. 
— It  has  been  in  successful  operation  twenty  vears.  It 
is  pfTered  for  sale  on  account  of  Principal  s  health. 
Buildings  in  good  repair;  will  accomnsodate  thirty 
boarding  students,  and  as  manv  more  day  scholars. 
About  two  acres  of  land.    Price  $7,ooa 

43.— For  Bnle*— Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Girls  :   Nine  miles  from  New  York  City.    Main 
building  of  brick,  two  stories,  with  two  wings ;   con- 
taining seventeen  rooms.    Heating  af^saratus,  gas  and    1 
water  throughout.    Will  accommodate  twenty  board-    ^ 
ers.    Seventy- five  pupils  (day  and  boarding)  last  year. 
Has  been  in  successful  operation  ten  year«.    One  and 
a  half  acres,  with  fruit  and  shade  trees.     Price,  includ-    1 
ing  School  Furniture,  $i3.ooa     Half  cash,  balance  on 
easy  temA.     Household  Furniture  for  sale,  if  desired. 

44.— For  Snie.— Pkmalb  Seminary,  of  thirty- 
five  years*  standing — eighteen  under  present  Principal. 
Two  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Location  very  desirable.  Three  acres  of  land :  house 
three  stories,  «rith  finished  attia  Will  accommodate 
thirty-five  or  more  boarding  pupils.  Main  building, 
34x15  feet ;  wing,  50x10.  Porch  and  verandah.  Large 
and  well^  ventilated.  School-room,  music,  recitation, 
and  reading  rooms,  parlors,  bathroom,  erq^,  etc  Net 
income  last  year,  $3,600.  _ 


The  Teachers'  Book  Store, 

184  SOUTH  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

D.  W.  PROCTOR 

Re8X>eotf\ill3r  axxxxoianoes  tlxat  h.e  Kas  oi>ei:iecl  a 

Book,  Stationery,  and  School  Furnishing  Store, 

And  is  prepared  to  All  all  orden  ttom  Teachera  and  School  Offlten  at  New  York  prices. 

A  REAsnra  room 

Has  been  ftimished  for  the  nee  of  Teachers.    Rc/ercnco  Books,  Library  Books,  and  all  the  leading 
Educational  Journals  are  at  their  service,  ttve  of  charge.    All  ape  invited  to  call.    All  are  welcome. 
Liberal  terms  offered  on  all  introdactory  orders  for  the  National  Series  of  Schoal  Books, 

PAREEB  A  WATSOirS  RBAPERS, 

MONTEITH  &  McNALLT'S  aSOGRAPHIES, 

DAVmS'  ARITHMETICS,  4^c.,  Ac. 

ORM6BT*S  GUIDE  TO  OEOORAPHT.     Designed  to  accompany  any  Geographies  of 
Ontllne  Maps.    Price  GO  cts.    

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  Articles  for  Every  School. 

ABC  Wall  Chart»>Kos.  1  & 3 perset       75 

Aids  to  Sel&ool  DUclpllne*    600  Certlflcates,  Checks,  Cards.  &c 1.25 

(They  save  time  of  Record-Keeping,  and  reduce  "  Re^vards"  to  a  perfect  system.) 
Black-Boarda  vnrn  psRrEcr  Slatb  sdrfacx,  neatly  framed,  ready  made,  all  sizes. 
Black-Board  Bnbbera— 
No.  0,  Sheep-skin,  small  size,  per  dosen. .  .$2.00  I  NO.  8,  Lamb-skin,  fine  long  bleached  wool. . $6 .00 

1,  ''  regular  size,       ''      ...    3.00  4,  Brussels,  NEW  and  neat 5.00 

Si  "  longer  wool,  bettor  flnieh  4.00  |        6,  Chaxois-skik.  pat'd,  very  snperior..    6.00 

Black-Board  Ea«eli»— Kendall's  folding,  new  and  perfect,  patented 3 . 00 

Black-Board  Poluters  (or  Slap  Pointers) 80  to  40 

Book  Carriers— Manchcf^tcr's.    For  Boys  and  Girls,  very  popular,  two  sizes each       50 

Call-Bells«  for  Teachers' Decks,  varied  styles,  slivered $1  to  3.50 

CompoftiCloii  Paper—"  An  Educational  Novelty"^^  Nos per  quire       40 

Crayon-Holder— Just  invented  and  patented each       25 

Croquet.    Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box— excellent  style  for  schools 0. 00 

Cube-Boot  Block.    Inpaperbox 75 

Bcsks  and  Settees.    See  Illustrated  Circular. 

Oyninastic  Apparatus— Dumb-bells,  Rin^^s,  Clubs,  Wands,  &c. 

iMk-WcIls-alllunds. 

Iiik-Vcnts— Scarlett's  Patent,  fbr  fllllnj?  Ink- Wells,  etc each       2  5 

«^  Kindergarten  Blocks,"  with  patterns per  box   1.50 

Mao  and  Chart  Support.    Adjustable  to  every  siao  of  Maps  and  Charts.    Patented — 10.00 

Uleaals^For  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs each       25 

inicroscopes.— 1.  Simple  brass  mounted  adjastublc  maornifler,  for  Botany,  Qeology,  Jbc 1.25 

2.  Compound  for  minntc  or  mounted  olijects,  pliers  and  glasses,  in  box 5 .00 

Mottoes  (SO)  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards.  In  packet 75 

Multiplication  Wall-Cards,  20x26inche8 75 

Numeral  Frames,  snperior  style,  100  balls,  $1 .25.    Same,  144  balls 1 .  50 

<^  Object-Teachlne:  Blocks'^— 62  Forms  and  Solids,  in  box , 3.25 

Slate-Pencll  Sharpener,  sclf-sharpcning,  very  simple 10 

Slating:,  ^^  Bnreka-Iilguid"  (hunger's),  for  making  an  cndnrini?  and  unrivalled  Slate 

SuBPACB  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall,  per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  sq.  ft.) 8 .  00 

Slated  lieavcs,  convenient  and  economical perlOO  S.OO 

Slate  BnblMrs,  to  e»|e  without  watei^No.  1,  per  100,  $5.    No.  9,  lar^,  per  lUO 1 0.00 

PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 

Five  Inckea  In  Blamet^r Plain  Stand,  $0.00 Semi-Meridian,  $8.00 

Seven  luekes  in  Biameter Plain  Stand,  12.00 Semi-Meridian,  15.00 

«  ««  Full  Meridian,  20.00 

Twelve' Inckes  in  Biameter Plain  Stand,  $20.00 Seml-Meridiao,  25.00 

•<  ««  FuU  Meridian,  35.00 


axrsroT's  popuiiar  portfolio  maps, 

,  THfi  BEST 

Physical  and  Political  Outline  Maps  published. 

Pbicb  $18.00  FEB  Set. 
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The  Basis  of  Arithmetic  : 

A  New  and  Complete  Tahle-Book^ 

ADAPTED  TO  ANY  SERIES,  GIVING— 

I.  Addition,  Srimi.vcTiox,  MutTiPMCATiox.  and  Ditision  Tables,  akrangeb  ox 
A  New  and  Simple  Plan.  II.  Simple  Fractions  (to  twelfths).  Frac- 
tional Equivalents,  and  Mixed  NrMBERS.  ]II.  Decimal  Fractions  (to 
tiiottsandths)  IV.  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures, (both  old  akd  metric 
systems),  with  Practical  Exercises  requirinq  the  Actual  Um  6/  Meofnrea. 
A  book  for  bc^rinne™  should  contain  RESULTS,  not  PROCESSES,    leaving  the  latter  for 

each  teacher  to  determine  for  himself,  ve  give  only  the  fcndamextal  facts  of  arithmetic. 

When  thepo  a^e  memorized,  a  sure  fonndation  wiU  be  laid  for  ready  comprehension  of  the 

PRLN'cirLES  of  arithmetic.    The  work  19  adapted  to  any  skkjes. 

Retail  price  20  eente.    Senty  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 


Tlie  student  cannot  And  the  beginning  of  any  science  too  easy.  Tn  Alf^ebra  the  beginner 
must  icarn  a  peculiar  language,  deterniiDe  ne'w  principles,  and  accustom  himieif  to  a  new 
mode  of  reasoning.  Hence,  Bailey 'a  Algebra  is  diffuse  in  explanations,  and  is  so  clear  tliat 
a  pupil  of  twelve,  familiar  with  the  principles  of  ariihmetic,  can  understand  it,  even  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

The  following  principles  are  observed:  To  introduce  only  what  properly  belongs  to  an 
fLEXENTAKY  work  ;  to  adhere  strictly  to  a  methodical  arrangement ;  to  introduce  every  new 
principle  distinctly  by  itself,  that  the  learner  may  encounter  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time ;  to 
deduce  the  rulcA  from  practical  exercises  and  to  state  tliem  distinctly  and  in  form  ;  to  give  a 
great  variety  of  questions  for  practice  under  each  rule ;  to  solve  or  fully  explain  aU 
questions  which  involve  a  new  principle  or  the  new  application  of  a  principle ;  to  show 
the  reason  of  every  step,  without  perplexing  the  learner  with  abstruse  demonstrations ; 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  Algebraic  calculations,  and  their  correctness,  by  a  frequent  refer- 
ence to  numbers  ;  and,  finally,  to  advance  from  simple  to  difficult  problems  in  such  manner 
as  may  fully  exercise  the  powers  of  the  learner  without  discouraging  him. 

IT  CONTAINS  AS  MUCH  ALGEBRA  AS  MOST  LEARNERS  REQUIRE. 
t^n  SpecIoKn  for  examination  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  75  cents. 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.,  Publishei-s, 
^ 14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

— — — i • a 

Best     teJcliool     Fixmace ! 

Chilson  New  CONE  FURNACE, 

For   Cliurches, .  Scl\ools,   ai\d    Private   Dwellings. 
im:t?iiovt3t>  isgs.  ' 
BRAMHALL,  DEANE  &  CO., 

Exclusive  Ag^to,  247  and  240  Water  St.,  New  York. 
A  GREAT  HELP  TO  TEACHERS  {BAIGREAT  BENEFIT  TO  PUPILS. 

A  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC, 

Iftclitditig  a  Great  Variety  of  Ptvmtscuous  Examples^  to  snpply  a  Want  txPtHtnced  many  years 
in  Teaching.    By  WHITMAN  PECK,  A,,  M. 

It  is  the  best  Arithraetic,  particularly  because  it  contains  a  great  unmbef  and  Irariety  of  Promiscuous 
Examples  systematically  classified  and  arranged,  which  require  pupils  to  think  how  each  one  is  to  be  done 
independently  of  another,. as  in  practical  business,  instead  of  copying  after  tliose  done  in  the  book. 

It  is  the  cheapest  Arithmetic,  because  being  carefully  condensed  it  is  complete  in  one  volutne,  which 
costs  only  about  one  third  as  much  as  an  ordinary  arithmetical  seriea  ta  which  the  same  matter  is  several 
times  repeated  in  different  books.    Teachers  like  it 

Letters  about  *•  Introductions,"  &c.,  should  be  addressed  to  W.  Feck^  A.  M.,  Fishkill,  N.  V. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishei-s, 

14  Boud  St.,  New  York. 


"Ak  Educational  Novelty." 

RIDER'S  COMPOSITION  PAPER. 

The  Teacher  who  slnceretjr  desires  toimprovv  his  pupili)  In  *'  Good  Bnj;Ush"  has  an  Iiiyalcable  aid  in 
Mr.  Hidcr'a  method  of  correcting  compos iilonft.  Under  (ho  old  plan,  weary  and  almost  proflilcss  hoars 
arc  passed  in  wtHing  out  corrections  Mliich  may  not  be  understood  by  the  pupil,  even  if  he  take  the 
trouDle  to  read  Chciu. 

Kidor*8  Composition  Paper  makes  the  pupil,  noC  ths  teaefter,  correct  the  composition.  At  head  of 
»!heot  is  table  of  rules  and  laws  which  are  liable  to  be  nc«;lccted,  each  appropriately  nnmliercd.  The 
eacher  is  to  underline  faaltjr  woi'ds,  and  place  in  mara:in  a  symbol  directing  papil  to  proper  item  in 
able.  Then  pupil  can  examine  and  analyze  the  principle  vlolatod,  and  make  corrections.  Thus  he  in- 
,Titably  becomes  techoically  and  thoron«;uly  familiar  with  ihe  requirements  of  the  Enf^lisb  lan^niai^c. 

As  a  time-savin<^  invention  it  is  most  important,  besides  reducing  composition  to  a  scientific  method. 

The  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  the  head  of  letter-paper,  properly  mled  with  blue  and  red  lines. 

Plmt  Series  is  for  beginners  in  the  Art  of  Composition  who  mav  be  careless  in  penmanship,  in 
^pcllin;;,  in  upc  of  capitals,  etc.  Its  proper  ase  will  prevent  habits  of  indiiTerouce  to  little  CfuUU«  wnicb 
are  easy  to  acqnire  but  difilcall  to  mend. 

Second  Series  reviews  the  greater  points  of  the^&v^and  attends  to  selection  of  words,  grammat- 
^I  constniction,  formation  of  sentences,  paragraphing,  condensing,  etc.,  etc. 

Third  Serle^  without  forgetting  the  errors  corrected  In  the  first  and  second,  has  reference  to 
Rhetorical  ^co^rcctncss  and  elegance,  and  the  cnltfvation  of  the  very  best  style  of  finished  English  Ooui> 
position.    Specimen  sheets,  by  mail,  prepaid,  5  cts. 

Priee  per  quire,  by  Kxpreasi,  50  cts.      Price"  per  ream,  HO  quires,  $8. 

, s 

Cleveland's  Standard  Series. 

T.  Compendium  of  Engtlsh  JAieraittre,  Comprising  Eugli.«h  Authors  from  14th  to  18th  Centnry 
inciusive.    Wa  pp.,  large  limo.  Prico—rciail,  f  i.50 ;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

IJ"  JCuffiUh  Literature  of  JVUneteentk  Ctntuty,  Comprising  living  English  Authors  and  those 
who  have  died  in  19th  Centnry.    801)  pp.,  large  12ino.  Price—retail,  |«.80 ;  wholesale,  $8.10. 

HI.  CompetuiUtm  of  American  Zilerature,  American  Authors  from  earliest  period  of  Ameri- 
can Literature  to  the  present.  Price— reUil,  $3.00 ;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

rV,  Compendium  of  C:assicai  Ziteraturt,  Consisting  of  Choice  Extracts  translated  from  Iho 
Greek  and  *^*tin  Prose  Writers  and  Poets.  •  Price— retail,  $SJX) ;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

'^.  f\>eiieat  ITorks  of  John  .Hilton,  wilh  his  Llfo,  Notca  Critical  and  Explanatorv,  and  Index. 
CiiSpp.  ^  Price— rcUil,$2iO;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

KT.  Hymns  for  SchooU*  with  appropriate  selections  from  Scripture,  and  tunes  suited  to  the 
metres  of  the  hymns.    270  pp.,  ISmo.  Price— reuil,  "iC  cents ;  wholesale,  00  cents. 

The  Hymns  are  adapted  to  each  day  of  the  year,  are  familiar,  and  will  be  loved  as  long  as  the  EngUeh 
language  endures.    Only  a  few  good  old  tunes  are  given,  easy  to  be  sung,  and  fltvorites  with  all. 

We  supply  teachcn  at  ^YIuAesQU  Prices.  Copies  by  mall  at  retaU.  We  Mroducs  them  at  vftoUsaU 
prices  only. 

BesidM  school  editions  of  the  first  five  works,  others  are  published  upon  finer  paper,  and  honed  In 
various  styles  of  beauty,  for  the  Household  Library. 

These  books  arc  recommended  by  the  first  scholars  and  educators,  and  are  used  extenslvdy  in  our 
nigh-schools  and  colleges. 

FISCHER'S  NEUT  liATIN  BOOK«— Part  I. 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED. 

This  book  revolutionizes  tne  itnoy  o.  AjStln.  It  presents  a  New  method.  It  does  not  claim  to  open 
xp  a  **  Royal  road  to  learning,"  nor  will  it  yield  %  perfea  knowledge  of  Latin  In  "  sis  easy  lessons  ;*'  but 
.t  wlU^aid  the  pupil  to  acquire  the  Latin  language  by  the  most  no^uro?  method  possible,  **  short  of  hear- 
ing it  spoken  In  the  Fonim,  or  at  the  baths  of  Ancient  Rome.**  It  is  highly  commended  by  some  of  the 
oest  teachers  and  scholars.  Retail  Price  $1.35.'  IVlieleMile  Prlee  $1.  For  «xaml* 
nation,  prepaid,  by  mall,  $1. 

MENTAL  jfiJNTD  SOCIAL  CUIiTmiB. 

FOPw  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

Br  I<«  €•  IdOOms,  A.]fl.,  iri.D*,  Fresident  of  JTheeiinff  JTemaie  CoUeff: 
/JONTENTSk— I.  now    to    obtain    Kkowlrdgk.— IL  Obsxrtatiov,  RBADrmi,    LsoniMS.   CoffvsiUATioir.  iim 

MxntTATlOW  COMP^RKD— Til.    RULBS   RKLJITING  TO  OwSKUVATIOJi.— IV.   Of  BOOKS    AKD  ^bUDlMO.— V.  JCDGMKyT    OF 

Books.— VL  Or  Living   Ikstkdctioxs   and  LrcTUB«8.— VII.  KirLxs  or  Impkotkmkii^^   Contkrsiatioii.— VIII. 

i'RACTICAl.  HiaTf  :  How  AWD  WhRX  to  SrKIK.  AND  WlUT  TO  SaT.— IX.  Of  i5Teor  OR  M2blTATtO!f.--X.   Or  nxi.vQ 
THK  ATTK.HTIOtf.— XI.   Or    EKLARGING    THR    CAPACITY    OP    TTIX  Ml.^D.— XIL  Or  IMPROTIMO  THE  MKMORT.— XIU.   Of 

^Ki.p-CoxTHou— XIV.  A  Chrrrfc;.  DuposiTio.f.—XV.  Pni.iTK.NKS5.-XVi.  Practical  Uuits  ok  Bkuavior. 
[t  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  NE^V  UEADINU  BOOK  in  Schools. 

Speelmeii  sent,  postpaid,  for  75  ccutu,  tlio  wholesale  price. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  8t.j  New  York. 


Aids  to  Sohool  disoifijne. 

"REWARDS"  REDUCED  TO 
A  USEFUL  AND  PERFECT  STSTEKL 

An  accnrate  re|>i»ter  of  deportment  and  echo1ar«hIp promote*  hcaltby  emulation.  Yet  anch  a  regiater 
k  rartily  kept.  Tcacbera  cannot  record  each  roclution  aa  it  occara,  hence  the  record  ia  neglected  fbc 
tiie  time,  and  afterward  made  from  memory.  Pftrftct  accuracy  being  lmi>o^»ible,  confidMCt  in  Uts 
rtcard  it  utaUnsd  and  its  moral/ores  lo»l.  The  AIDS  lecnre  the  f?ood  rci^nlts  of  accurate  recorda  And 
rei)orte,  with  leaa  ezpcnao  of  time,  and  naturally  awaken  active  parental  intereft. 

The  AIDS  may  bo  naod  In  Tariona  waya.  Thia  la  convenient :  In  the  momin;;  ;,n'vc  each  pnpl!  a  CAIID 
(5  raerite),  rcpreaentlnc:  a  ptrftet  day,  to  be  Tprfcited  Tor  mi»dcmeanor,  or  fotluru  in  recitation.  SINGLB 
MERITS  and  HALP-llERITS  are  for  pnpila  who /all  to  retain  their  CARDS  and  ycl  are  worthy  ofsoim 
cix>diu  Five  CARDS  held  by  any  popll  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK  (35  Mcritt;),  rcpreaentinic  a  perfect 
School  Wesk.  Foot  CHECKS  are  exchan^red  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  HERIT,  reprcaentlnj;  100  Merits, 
or  a  perfect  Month.  Tbeae  CERTIFICATES  bear  the  pupil'a  name,  and  are  aijpied  by  the  teacher. 
The  number  held  showa  the  popIKa  atandin^. 

If  prizea  or  medala  are  awarded  at  close  of  aeaaion,  there  can  be  no  mistake  iu  detennlnin<;  to  whom 
they  belong;:  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pupU  ezhibltins  hi^  CARDS  and  CERTIFICATES,  no 
idea  of  fkvoritiam  can  arise. 

Thty  are  neat  in  design,  beautifhlly  printod  !n  BEST  Colors.  The  CERTIFICATES  tre  prizea 
which  pupils  will  cherishc  Single  Merita  and  Half-Merita  are  printed  on  card-board ;  Cards  and  Checks 
on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  used  many  times—hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  are  put  up  in  seta 
of  fiOO,  there  being  80  CERTIFICATES,  190  CHECKS,  200  CARDS,  100  SINGLB  MERITS  and 
HALF  MERITS.    PHc«  p«r  act,  $1.25.     Bj  maU,  prepaid,  $1.3a. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  MEDAL 


la  ahown,  on  both  sides,  by  the  cnU.    It  is  made  of  a  Sn|>crior  White  Metal,  and  will  not  easily  tanuak. 
On  one  side,  above  the  word  EXCELLENCE,  is  opportunity  to  ^ngrare  the  daU  of  presenting  tbt 
Medal.    On  the  other  side,  the  pupiKs  name  may  be  engraven  on  the  Scroll.    This  is  the  beat  School 
Medal  now  In  this  market.    It  was  made  specially  for  our  customers,  and  is  highly  appreciated. 
Prlc«  25  ceuta.    Sent  by  IVaU,  prepaid,  for  35  eenta. 


'    New  American  School  Dialogue  Book 

roBtains— 1.  Tub  Scii6oLBOTa'  Tbibunal— II.  Tub  Straight  MARK—ni.  Fasuionablb Education; 
tiu.  Tub  Adoptbw  Child— IV.  Thb  Eta  Pi  Socnrrr— V.  Tub  Rockviij.b  I*i:tition— VI.  Puoob— ML 
KurrKii,  TUB  Borb— VIII.  Examination  Dat  at  Madaxb  Satantb's—IX.  Tmb  Prizb  Poim— X. 
•  WiLUAM  Rat's  History  Lesson~XI.  Slano— XII.  Hoxinitic  Qbooratut— XIII.  Nor  at  IJova^ 
XIV.  Tub  Qubbn*8  EMouaa.    Price  by  mail— Paper,  40  cenU ;  Flexible  Cloth,  50  conta. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &;  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


School  Diaries,  Records,  &c. 

Diaries.  wiuiiesais.  letall. 

SCHOOL  DIARY,  No.  1  (for pvpUs), 8tz  MoothsaM perdozcn     .84    1.210 

SCHOOL  DIARY,  No.  S,  eame  as  Nd.  1,  with  blanks  for  oommanlcatiou  between 

Teacher  and  Parent,  Ac perdozen     .84    l.StO 

STRONO*8  SCHOLAR'S  DIARY,  for  tb«  nee  of  all  who  go  to  School,  ia  desired  to  , 

exercise  the  young  in  the  practice  of  making  a  daily  record  of  items  and  events.  It 
cnltlvatcs  and  strengthens  habits  of  observation  and  accnracv.  Such  a  record,  faith- 
ftilly  kept,  will  prove  a  histoty  of  the  writer's  life,  its  value  increasing  with  passing 
years. 

It  contains— I.  Specimen  pages  of  a  Diary,  sag«resting  the  manner  of  making  daily 
entries:  IL  Rules  and  Maxims  for  Pupils;  III.  Subjects  for  Compoiiitions,  with  sim- 
ple snsrgcBiions ;  IV.  Rules  for  the  nse  of  Capital  Letters:  V.  Rules  for  Punctuation ; 
Vl.  Blank  paces  for  making  the  daily  entries  of  an  ordinary  school  term.  In  some 
cases  It  will  be  found  sufficient  for  preserving  copies  of  the  compositions  written 

during  the  term Per  dozen  H .  50 

Specimen  copy  by  mail,  prepaid,  90  cents. 

Kecordis. 

GENERAL  RECORD  OP  RECITATION  AIXD  ATTENDANCE each  3.00  3.50 

RECITATION  RECORD,  or  CLASS-BOOK.    SOpagei 1.00  1.25 

TOWLE'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL  RECORD,  for  Graded  School,  presenting  at 
one  view,  upon  same  sheet,  a  Daily,  Weekly,  ana  Monthly  Summary  of  Attendance, 

Tardiness,  Deportment,  and  Scholarship,  together  with  the  standing  of  each  pupil ...     .75  1 .  00 

TRACY'S  POCKET  RECORD 50  65 

TRACY'S  SCHOOL  RECORD 60  T5 

llEGISTERS. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST,  to  show  total  nnmber  of  days  and  months  attendance  of  each 

pupil  during  the  year.    80  pages,  indexed 1.50    2.00 

ALPHABETICAL  REGISTER.    240 pages,  indexed 3.00    3.50 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  DAILY,  WEEKLY,  AND  QUARTERLY  REGISTER 75    1 .00 

BROOK'S  SCHOOL-TEACHERS' REGISTER.    4to 75    1.00 

CLaSS  REGISTER-No,  1 80        40 

No.  3 45        60 

No.  a 56        75 

COMMON  SCHOOL  REGISTER.    82page8 90    1.20 

DISCHARGE  BOOK.    4dpages 50        65 

ROUGH  REGISTER,  or  ADMISSION  BOOK.    48pagcs 50        65 

SUAW'S  SCHOLAR'S  REGISTER  !s  a  complete  record  (dt  the  pupil,  in  pamphlet 
^orm.  It  is  arranged  for  a  Daily  Record  of  the  Pupil's  Attendance,  Conduct,  and 
Recitations  for  fourteen  weeks.  After  this  follows  an  Abstract  for  the  Term,  in 
which  the  whole  is  so  condensed  that  the  comparative  standin:;  of  the  pnpil  for  the 
term  may  be  observed  at  a  glance.  The  labor  of  preparing  a  daily  record  too  often 
proves  a  serious  tax  ni)on  the  teacher's  time.  Shaw's  SchoUr'e  Register  obviates 
this  difficulty  by  having  each  pnpil  keep  his  own  record.  After  a  leeson  has  been  re- 
cited it  ifl  to  bo  marked  in  the  proper  space  by  the  pupil  with  a  lead  pencil.  The 
teacher  can  mark  with  ink  such  changes  as  are  needed,  make  the  avenMTe  for  the 
week,  and  carry  it  forward  to  the*  Abstract.  On  tliis  Abstnict  there  arc  i»paces  for  the 
parent  to  make  remarks,  and  specify  weekly  i/tt  time  glt^n  to  study  at  hotne.  This  is 
a  most  important  feature.  The  correct  nse  of  the  Scholar's  Register  will  save  the 
teacher's  time,  will  stimulate  the  pupil  to  more  punctual  attendance,  to  better  con- 
duct, and  to  better  lessona.  He  will  be  carefhl  tnat  his  own  hand  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  record  Irregularities,  misdemeanora,  or  poor  lessons.    This  book  is  really  a 

model,  and  should  be  examined  by  every  teacher Per  dozen     .84    1 .20 

Specimen  by  mail,  10  cents.  * 

THE  TEACHERS*  MODEL  POCKET  REGISTER  AND  GRADE  BOOK,  adapted  to      . 

any  grade  of  school,  from  Primary  to  Collage,    Handaomely  hound  in  fine  cloth 50        65 

Keports, 

DAILY  ATTENDANCE  AND  WEEKLY  REPORT  BOOK.    IflO  pwres 2.25    3.00 

SCHOLARS'  WEEKLY  REPORTS Shecls,  per  hundred  1.50    2.00 

SCHOLARS'  MONTHLY  REPORTS Sheets,  per  hundred  1.50    2.00 


R 


\^\.lu  BOOKS. 

MODEL  ROLL-BOOR,  No.  l,oontaining  a  Record  of  Attendance.  Deportment.  Orthog- 
mphy,  Reading,  PenmaBship,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Geog-        • 
raphy,  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History,  and  blanks  for  special  stndiea  not  enumerated .  3.00    3.50 

MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  8,  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries— containins 
a  record  of  all  the  studies  mentioned  in  BoU-Book  No.  1,  together  with  Elocution, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Composition,  French,  Latin,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  and  blanks 
for  special  studies  not  enumerated 8 .  00    3.50 

RamOOKt  or  CLASS  ATTENDANCE  BOOK.    80pages 1.00    1.25 


Watson's  Sani-Boob  of  GTmiiaslles* 

A  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION-JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A«eT«l«»8ro,  ctnced  paper,  with  Beantlfnl  Illnstraclona*  from  OrlciBitl  Hrrif^ 
nnd  Blast}  to  accompaoT  Um  ojcovcIooo.    Bleffantly 

printed  ond  boond*  * 

iTatrt  Flmt— Under  "  Vocal  OTmtiMtle*/*  praapnts  «  «ompr«brasUe  «ad  pnetleal  TrMiflae  od  R««inr»tl<a,  Ph* 
MticR,  and  Elticution.  The  examples  fiir  {llaHtratlon*,  both  in  proae  and  vert«,  ar*  tba  cbolceat  gems  of  BngUab  ami 
American  Iltcratiire.  Bplrited  poems  in  ocUHijlUblc  ^-erao— narnuiva,  descriptfve,  and  lyrie :  aatlimal  odes,  aad  teUto 
pieces  are  intruduced,  with  HpeciHl  rererence  to  n  cynibiniuSon  of  Poetic  Recitation  with  Calistfaanics  and  Oymnaatlcst 
thus  rendering  tliU  a  complete  Elocutionary  Roader  for  advanced  daasos  in  public  and  privata  acliouU,aad  a  •npcitor 
JHannal  of  Elricution  and  Oratory  for  iiidiTldvala  and  ikmilict. 

Part  Second— Under  "€alisihenlc«."  exhibtu  tlie  moat  axtonded  and  varied  ooorae  of  exerdssa,  vitbont  tha 
aid  of  apparatus  ever  pnbHiihed.  NKN'KTEEN  1*IE0ES  OP  APFROPRIATE  P1AKO-PORTE  ML'SIO  ara  in. 
Irodaead,  affording  a  siiRlcient  variety,  botli  for  Calisthenics  and  Oymnasttcs.  This  part  of  the  worlc  will  enabla 
teachers  to  give  physical  culture  its  due  prominence  In  primary  instmction,  and  aiTord  an  inaxhaostibia  rapply  of 
plaaaing.  healthrul,  and  inviKontting  frames  and  exercises  Tor  the  parlor  and  the  nursery. 

Part  Thlrd~"Gyntn!iBtics,"  prescnU  more  exercises  fur  Wands,  Dnmb-bells,  Indian  Cluba,  and  Hand-ring^ 
than  all  other  books.  While  flie  single  exercises,  fur  each  place  of  apparatus,  ara  •uHleiantly  nnmeroas  and  varied  to 
secure  the  reqnirite  slmultiuteous  activity  of  the  mental  and  pltyslcal  powers,  and  call  Into  play  a41  the  mnsdos  of  tbo 
body,  tboir  cIn»8lflcntion  is  so  perfect  that,  instead  of  interfering  witli,  they  mutually  support  and  raoasDmend  attch 
other.  This  is  a  complete  gymnastic  drill-boolc,  «'ith  wnrUs  of  command  and  clawies  of  movemants  systamatieally  ar> 
ranged,  embracing  all  neccsRary  exercises  for  the  luni;*,  voice,  organs  of  speech.  Joints,  alnews,  aud  musclar  It  m 
adapted  to  schools  and  ramilies,  individuals  and  classes.    The  wooD-cim  ara  numarous  and  excellaut. 

Price,  postpaid,  by  mall,  •2.00* 

J.  1¥.  SCHERMERHORN  6i,  CO., 

NEW   YORK. 


Our  pYyviNASTic   A:ppai\atus 

Is  made  of  woll-senaoned  wood,  varnished  and  polished.  Dumb-belts  and  Indian  Clubs  ars  usually  mada  of  mapio^ 
baech,  or  birch  ;  Wands,  of  tliite  ash  ;  Iland-rlngx,  of  cherry,  birch,  or  maliogany. 

Thara  ara  four  sizes  of  Dumb-bells.  Noa.  1  and  3  are  intended  for  boys  and  giris  ;  No.  S  (br  women  and  yonth  ;  No.  4 
for  men.    Price,  per  pair,  of  Noa.  1  and  2,  GO  cants  ;  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  75  centa. 

Two  sizes  of  Hand-rings.    No.  I  is  for  boys  and  giris  ;  Na  t,  for  men  and  woman.    Par  pair,  75  canta. 

Thara  ara  eight  bIms  of  Indian  Clubs^fonr  of  long  clubs,  and  four  of  short  ones.  Noa.  1  and  2  ara  for  womsa  sad 
youth  ;  Nos.  3  and  4  for  man.    Prica  of  Clubs,  par  pair,  9L75  to  fd. 

The  Wand  haa  eight  plain,  equal  faces.  It  is  se van-eighths  inch  thick  for  nuMi  and  woman,  and  thraa-fonxifas  tadi 
for  boys  and  girls.    Prica  90  centa  ;  with  metallic  balls,  75  cents. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Mannf^turers, 

NBW  ¥ORK. 


Watson's  Manual  of  Calisthenics 

Contains  a  eamplete  course  of  physical  axarelses,  witboitt  iprAKATtrs.  It  haa  all  Beadf\Bil  dlrsctlona,  rnlea,  Mid  czpl»- 
aatlons,  with  sections  on  phonetics  and  refplration.  The  axarelsas  ara  arranged  la  acoordanee  with  walUknowa  prinei* 
pies  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  securing  the  happiest  results.  Thaae  «i^ 
ercises,  practised  habitdoliy  and  energetically,  cannot  fail  to  yield  grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  aa  wall  as  ro> 
bast  health  aud  power  of  endurance^  Almost  any  achool-room  or  parlor  will  sulBea  for  the  exercisaa.  for  thooe  wba 
ua  the  piano  to  enllvec  the  exercises,  there  is  music,  prepared  by  the  best  masters. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  ;  is  printed  on  superior  paper,  and  bound  in  best  styles  A  reviewer  writes  :  **Th{t  la 
the  most  elnbomte  aud  satisfuctory  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  practically  to  edneational  purposes  the  graa\  tratfaa  ol 
physioI<qQr.  relating  to  physical  culture  aa  3  !»iining.  To  those  in  anthortiy  It  Is  a  positive  duty  to  pronaota  the  eiroola- 
tion  of  this  book  by  every  means  In  their  power.  All  who  have  the  physical  welfhre  of  the  banuai  raee  at  heart,  and  an* 
derstand  how  powerless  the  intellect  Is  to  ooatand  against  tho  buxdan  of  a  feeble  frame,  ara  equally  interested  in  ila 
leachlngi,-and  answerable,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  however  amaU  it  be,  for  the  oonseqneneee  of  ueglectinc  tham." 
Goflaa  Ibr  examination  mailed  en  reeelpt  of  yi'OO* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14:  Bond  8t.f  New  York, 


Object   Teaching    Aids. 


ISTuMERAL,   FKAMES,  OF  SUPERIOR   STYLE. 

No.  1  has  100  balls ».. Price,  »1  25 

No.2ha8l44    "    "        160 

t  ■ 

Cube  root  block. 

In  neat  Box Price,        75 

Sent  prepaid  bj  mail,  letter  postage. "      $1  25 

This  to  ao  aceormtely  disaeetfld  Uock,  and  Is  an  iDdispenaable  aid  in  Ulastratlng  the  Role  of  Cntm 
RiMii.  It  should  be  In  the  hands  of  evoiy  teacher  who  attempts  to  instrnct  a  pnpU  in  thai 
ufluaily  troablosome  part  of  Arithmetic. 


Forms  and  solids,  complete  set: 

CONSISTINa  OF  BIXTY-TWO  FlfiCES, 

Two  each  of  the  Plain  Flgurea  and  one  each  of  the  Solids. 

Mich  is  Stamped  with  its  JSTumber  in  the  IasU 


1.  Equilateral  Triangle. 

3.  Isosceles  do. 
8.  BlgUt-angled   do. 

4.  do.  do. 
6.  Obtuse-angled  do. 

6.  Square. 

7.  Parallelogram.    - 

8.  liliomb. 

9.  Rhomboid. 
10  Trapezoid. 

11.  Trapezium.       ' 

12.  Pentagon, 
is.  Hexagon. 

14.  Heptagon. 

15.  Octagon. 

16.  Circle. 

17.  Ring. 

18.  Semicircle. 


10.  Qnadrant. 
20.  Sector, 
ai.  Segment 
22.  Crescent 
28.  Ellipse. 

24.  OTaL 

25.  Spherical-triangK 

26.  Kite. 

27.  Cube., 

28.  Sphere. 

20.  Hemisphere. 

80.  Spheroid. 

81.  CyUnder. 

82.  Prism,  (Square.) 

83.  do.    (Triangular.) 

84.  Pjrramld,  (Square.) 

85.  do.      (Triangolar. 

86.  Cone. 


PRICE,  IN  WOOD  BOX.  BY  EXPRESS $8  29 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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Black-boards,  Crayons,  Easels,  Bubbebs,  Etc. 

HAMMOND'S  BliACK-BOABD  SUPPORT 

ObTtotM  tlM  dlMf^TUtasM  beretofort  attending  morable  black-boards,  and  has  become  dcsenredly  po^ 

ular.  The  feet  are  of  iron,  and  snfll 
dcntly  heavy  to  insare  stability. 
The  pofiU  are  held  in  plsce  by  inm 
sockets  (ei^ht  inches  deep),  so  do- 
sijpied  that  lateral  motion  is  impo^i- 
ble.  It  Is  therefore  rigid  and  sab- 
stantlal.  There  are  no  glued  joints : 
all  the  parts  are  firmly  bolted  to- 
gether, and  cannot  get  loose— yd 
they  may  be  taken  apart  for  shipping, 
by  removing  a  few  screws.^  The 
board  is  hung  on  two  ccntre-pina, 
aroand  which  it  may  be  rcvolvod. 
Bejow  centre-pin  Is  a  lock-pln,  for 
Iwlding  board  in  pcrpeodicnSar  poci- 
tton.  The  board  touches  tba  Sopport 
paly  on  these  three  pins,  and  is  as 
noiseless  as  if  attached  to  a  nail. 
Beneath  t)io  board  is  a  shelf  for  cray- 
ons, and  for  catching  the  fkllleg  iiar- 
Ucles  of  chalk.  It  is  a  serviceable 
and  ornamental  piece  of  Aimltsre  for 
the  school  and  lecture-room. 

PRICES. 

Bice  adapted  to  any  one  of  our 

Standard  Black-boards $6  00 

Same,  made  of  black- walnut  . .    7  BO 

dLACK-BOARDS,  EUREKA  SLATED,  READY-MADE. 
Of  those  unrivalled  boards  we  hare,  in  neat  light  frames,  these  Stahdard  sizes : 

1-Size  2  ft.  X  8  ft $8  50  I  4— Size  Si  a.  X  4*  ft |0  fiO 

2—"    2tft.x3ift 6  25    6—  '*    4  A.  X  5  fl ..12  00 

S—  "    8  ft.  X  4  ft 7  00  I  Any  fixe  to  order,  per  eq.  ft OO 

Same  Hzes  in  Uack-tcalnvt/ramst^  each  board  extra 1  00 

BLACK-BOARDS,  SPHERICAL,  or  "SLATED  GLOBES." 
Invaluable  in  *'  Object  Teachino,"  Mathematical  QEOORAPHr,  Jkc. 
No.  1.— On  handle,  very  convenient,  aize  4  In.  dismeter 1  60 


2.— Brass  meridian,  wood  ftame,        6  in. 
8,—  .       "  "  «ln. 

4.—         *'  bronzed  frame,  12  in. 

6.—         "  '*  16  in. 

C— nigh  bronzed  fhime,with  casters,  18  in. 

BLACK-BOARD  CRAYONS. 
"  Enrcka/'  Dn^tlese  and  economical  (somewhat  like  Talc),  per  100 
Chalk  from  WaltLam,  per  gross,  40  cts.    Colored,  per  gross 


500 

.    900 

,  16  no 

SO  00 

SO  00 

60 
1  SO 

BLACK-BOARD   EASELS. 

No.  l.—Sfngle,  a»h 8  OO 

2.— Double,  "     4  00 

Same  of  black-walnut,  extra,  each 1  00 

BLACK-BOARD   RUBBERS. 


No.  0.  Sheep-skin,  »mall  size,  per  dozen $2  00 

1.  "  regular  size,    "  ....    8  00 

3.  **         longer  wool,  better  flnish    4  00 


No.  8.  Lamb-skin,  fins  long  bleached  wool..    6  00 

4.  Brussels,  NEW  and  neat  6  00 

6.  CHAXois-8Kix,paiented,Tery  superior   0  00 


BLACK-BOARD  POINTERS  (or  MAP  POINTERS). 

No.  1.  Plain,  lengths  (h)m  8Ho  5  ft    Each. .  $0  80  |  No.  3.  Sams  size,  with  porcelain  knobs,  each 
CRAYON-HOLDER. 
Just  invented  and  patented.    Very  simple  and  ingeDioos.    Each 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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The  Latest  and  Best  System  of  Pemnan&hip. 

THE   NOBMAL   AND   COMMERCIAL   SYSTEM 
Of  Bapid,  Fracticali    Busmeas  and  Ornamental  Penmanship. 

BY  JAMBS  A.  CONGDON. 


♦     4 


Thts  system  is  philosophical  and  progressive  in  its  arrangement,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
Analytic  and  Synthetic  methods  of  Instruction.  With  it  both  sexes  can  be  taught  a  suitable  hand 
simultaneously  from  the  blackboard 

It  is  systematic— the  elemenu  and  priadplea  are  rigidly  alike  throughout,  and  the  letters  are  uniform 
in  sliading  and  proportion. 

iSamplo  Oopies  of  tlio  @k>llOOl  @kM*leSy  (of  which  Six  numbers  are  now 
published,)  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  the  receipt  of  piptbkn  cents  for  each  number. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  examine  these  books  before  deciding  upon  the  use  of  any  others,  as  we 
belteTe  a  fair  comparison  of  them,  with  any  others  published,  will  result  in  the  adoption  of  **  The  Normal 

AND  COMMBBCIAL  SVSTEU.*' 

The  Normal  and  Con\n\ercial  Book  of  Flourishing 

Commences  mith  simple  exercises  in  Flourishing,  and  ascepds  gradually  to  the  highest  departments  of  the 
art    Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  the  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 

Tl\e  Norn\al  ai\d  Coixiniercial  Ori\anxental  Letter  Book 

Teaches  German  Text,  Old.English,  Roman,  and  several  other  styles  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Letters, 
sliowing  how  to  place  them  in  curves ;  compound  curves,  and  a  variety  of  artistic  groupings.  Sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents, 

A  person  can  acquire  more  correct  knowledge  of  Flourishing  and  Ornamental  Lettering  from  these  two 
books  than  from  larger  works,  which  cost  five  times  as  much. 

Different  styles  of  Writing  require  different  styles  of  Pens. 

nriie  :^oriinal  ancL  Oommerolal  PeZlH  are  made  expressly  for  this  system. 
No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to  secure  the  best  Quality.    l*hey  are  smooth,  elastic  and  durable. 
No.  z  is  an  extra  fine  Pen,  well  adapted  to  all  styles  of  fine  writing.    Price  per  gross,  .  •     f  i  50 

No.  a  is  an  excellent  School  Pen.    Price  per  gross, i  50 

No.  j^Business  Pen.    Price  per  gross, z  75 

No.  4— Falcon  Pen.    Price  per  gross, z  25 

No.  s  is  the  Flourishing  Pen,  and  is  very  elastic  and  durable.    Price  per  gross,     .  a  00 

Na  6— Ladies'  Pen.    Price  per  gross, x  50 

No.  7  is  the  Ornamental  Pen,  and  will  make  lines  as  fine  as  a  steel  engraving.    Price  per  gross,  .        a  50 

Any  of  the  above  Pens  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We  also  have  them  done 
up  in  ast&ried grrosses^  one  box  containing  two  dosen  ^  each  number,  from  one  to  five  inclusive,  and  one 
dozen  each,  Nos.  6  and  7,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ^2.oa 

NORMAL    AND    COMMERCIAL    INKS. 

1.  The  Black  Inlc.— Writing  done  with  this  Ink  will  present  the  same  appearance  as  the 
engraved  copies. 

2.  Tlio  "Writing  Fluid.— This  is  of  a  fine  purple  color  when  first  written,  but  becomes  a 
beautiful  black  on  exposure,  and  flows  freely  from  the  pen. 

3.  Tho  Orimineiiliil  Inlc.— This  is  designed  for  Card-writing,  Sliading,  and  the  finest  styles 
of  Ornamental  Lettericg  and  Flourishing. 

DAVENPORT'S    UNITED    STATES. 

A  new  and  revised  edition,  brought  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  Administration  ;  contain- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  questions  thereon,  the 
Kmancifntion  Proclamation,  and  a  Chronological  Table  of  American  Events.    Retail  price,  ^i.oa 

Copies  for  examination  sent  to  teachers  on  the  receipt  of  50  cents.  This  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  moat  valuable  School  Histories  published. 

Wo  also  publish  many  other  valuable  School  Books,  a  Catalogue  of  which  will  be  sent,  free,  to  any 
address. 

URIAH  HUNT  &  SON, 

Pn'bllabers.   Booksellers  axid.  Stationers. 

Ho.  62  North  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,*  Pa. 


The  Lawyer  in  the  School  Room- 

COMPRI8INO  THE 

LAWS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES  ON  IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

CarefaUy  Compiled,  Ai-ranged,  Cited,  and  Explained^ 
By  M.  MoN.  WALSH,  A.M.,   IiIiB.,  of  the   New  York   Bar. 

It  is  priDted  on  fine  white  paper,  and  very  neatly  bound.    Pnoe,  $1.00.  r 

Chapter  I. — Of  Schools,  School  Systems,  and  G-ovemments ; 

giving  the  difTerent  plans  adopted  for  the  difTusion  of  knowledge  in  all  countties,  ancient  and 
modem,  and  showing  the  effect  which  governmental  school  systems  have  had  upon  the  des- 
tiny of  nations. 

II. — The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools;  citing  the  old  English 

and  Colonial  Laws,  and  giving  a  succinct  le^I  history  (all  taken  from  law  books  and  court 
recoids)  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  **  religious  liberty"  in  this  country. 

III. — ^The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools;  carefully  explaining  the 

laws  now  in  force  in  the  several  States.  * 

IV.— The  Law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment.   Parent  and  ciuiu. 
V. — The  Law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment.    Teacher  and  Pupil. 
VI.— The  Law  as  to  Punishing,  and  Misconduct  out  of 

School.  s 

VII.— The   Law  as   to   the   Proper  Instrument  for   Pun- 
ishing. 

VIII.— Right  of  Parents  to  Interfere  with  Methods  of  Dis- 
cipline adopted  in  Schools. 

IX.— The  Law  as  to  the  Teacher's  Morality. 

This  fcarh  is  highly  commended  by  the  leading  educators  in  the  United  States. 

J.    W.    SCHERMERHORN    &    Co., 

Publishers,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

HALL'S  ALPHABET  OF  .GEOLOGY; 

OR. 

First  Lessons  ii\  Geology  ar\d  Minealogy,  with  Suggestions 
on  the  Relations  of  I^ocks  to  Soils. 

By  B.  B.  HAIiZi,  Iili.  D. 

AuzJorcf*^  Geography  for  ChUdrtn,*^  "  Tks  Ltstmetor'i  Manual,**  eU.     SViih  IliuttrationM 

16mo.,  cloUi.    $1.00. 

Tins  work  has  been  written  at  the  solicitation  of  manv  earnest  friends  of  popular  education.  It  is  rot 
designed  to  give  a  thoroughly  scientific  arrangement  or  aescri|3tion  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  etc.,  hut  such 
an  amount  of  infonnation  as  may  be  acquired  by  the  young  while  prosecuting  other  studies,  and  by  those  of 
anv  age  who  have  not  time  or  opportunity  for  a  more  extended  research. 

Long-continued  observation  has  convinced  the  author  that  much  time  is  spent  by  the  young  in  efforts  to 
learn  some  things  from  which  but  very  h'ttle  benefit  is  secured,  while  ^/A^r  things  are.  neglected  which 
would  be  highly  useful.  Among  the  latter  is  a  knowledge  of  the  rocJIUf  mitumis^  metals^  audsoih,  which 
are  objects  daily  seen,  but  of  the  names,  importance,  and  value  of  whidi  many  remain  ignorant  even  to  old 
age.  There  has  been  great  progress  in  manv  things ;  schools,  ^  and  school-books  generally,  Iiave  been 
greatly  improved  since  the  autlior  commenced  nis  extorts  as  an  instructor  many  years  ago.  *  But  children 
and  youth,  in  families  and  schools,  are  for  the  most  part  just  as  ignorant  now  of  common  rocks,  minerals, 
soils,  etc,  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  One  reason  doubtless,  is,  that  while  text-books  have  been  pre- 
pared to  teach  the  rudiments,  not  only  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  gecpaph^,  but  of  botany^  zoology*. 


astronomy,  and  many  other  branches,  no  text-book  has  been  prepared  on  the  subjects  of  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy wliich  has  been  reall)r  adapted  to  the  young.    We  are.  however,  happy  to  know  that  there  is,  at  the 
present  lime,  a  very  general  interest  Ijeing  awakened  on  the  subject ;  and,  believing  that  lliis  work  is  w«H 
adapted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  it  is  confidently  cocumended  to  both  parents  and  instiuctors. 
Copies  sent  to  Teachers  fur  Examination. 


Gould  &  Lincoln,  Publishei's,  Boston. 


School  C 


LOCKS. 


No.  1. 

No.  I.  Octagon  Marine,  one  day, 
6  in.  Dial $6,  oo 

No.  2.  Drop  Octagon,  Spring  Eight 
day.  Height  25  in 9.00 

In  response  to  frequent  calls  from  teachers 
and  School  Officers  for  clocks  suitable  for 
school  use,  the  foregoing  styles  have  been 
selected   as   best  adapted   for  that  purpose. 

These  clocks  are  of  the  best  American  manufactiire  and  are  reliable  time- 
keepers. 


InK-VV  ELLS,   E 


TC. 


To  obviate  the  necessity  for  glass  lin- 
ings, and  the  loss  and  anno>'ance  of 
breakage  in  handling  and  by  frost,  the 
Non-corroding  Metallic  Ink-well  has 
been  devised.  By  a  new  process  the  in- 
terior is  made  insoluble  by  ink,  securing 
all  the  advantages  of  glass,  with  increased 
capacity,  strength,  and  durability.  These 
ink-wells  are  made  of  standard  size  (see 
cut)  to  fit  the  regular  bore  of  school- 
desks.     Price,  per  dozen,  $3.00. 

Non-corroding  Ink- Sockets,  to  be  used  with 

Japanned  or  other  cover      .         .  per  doz.  $1.50 

Heavy  Glass  Sockets          .         .         .     "  i.oo 

Japanned  covers  for  above       .         .         "  90 

Britannia  Ink- Wells,  glass  lined           .     "  3.00 
Sherwood's    Ink- Well,  Iron,  glass-lined 

patented  locking  cover  .  *  .  ••  3.50 
Ink-vents — Scarlett*!  Pateot  for  filling 

Ink-Weils        •      ,   •         .         .     each  .if 


Ifortrcorroding  Ink-  Wdl  (fiM  tigs.) 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  SUf  ^ew  York. 
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First  Class  Organs  only! 


? 


NEW   INVENTIONS   AND    EEOENT    DIPEOVEMENTS  !  I 
NOVEMBER,     1868. 

OBSERVE  REDUCED  PRICES! 


THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  OBGAN  COMPANY,  winners 
of  the  "  PARIS  EXPOSITION  MEDAL,"  and  seventy-fivo  others, 
for  the  best  work,  whose  Organs  are  the  Acknowledged  Standard  of  Excellence  in 
this  department,  respectfaUj  annoance  that  they  have  now  each  accamulated  facilities  and 
ample  resoarces,  that  they  can  afford,  dnd  undertake  to  ftimish  not  only  the  best  uid  ches^ 
est  Organs,  bat  the  Lowest  in  Price,  in  proof  of  which  they  ask  attention  to  their  new 
Scale  of  Prices,  adopted  this  month,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  applicant.  They  fnmish 
a  FIRST  CLASS  ORGAN  for  FIPTr  DOLLARS;  a  DOUBLE  REED  FIVE  OCTAVE 
ORG  AX,  with  FIVE  STOPS  and  TREMULAN-T,  in  elegant  case,  for  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS.  Over  fifty  styles,  from  950  to  $1,000  and  upwards  each. 
They  also  introduce  this  month,  a  new  and  bcautiAiI  in?entlon : 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Improved  Vox  Humana, 

(PATENTED.) 
In  connection  with  the  AUTOMATIC  SWEI«L  (patented  and  nsed  only  in  the  Mason  & 
Hamlin  Organs),  this  produces  a  variety  of  the  i&ost  brilliant  and  pleasing  c^hestral  effects, 
including  remarkable  imitations  of  Violins,  Ac,  in  Solo  or  Concert,  with  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  sympathetic,  rich  and  attractive  quality  of  the  human  voice  yet  obtained  from 
any  Becd  Instrument.  It  is  operated  by  the  bellows  of  the  Instrument,  requiring  no  sepa- 
rate pedal,  and  is  entirely  free  ftom  liability  to  get  out  of  order. 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Desk  Organ, 

(PATfiNTED.)N 
A  novel  and  useful  invention,  now  first  offered,  combines  a  complete  School  Tcaoher*s  Desk, 
with  its  Drawer  and  Desk  room  undiminished,  and  a  four  Octave  double  Bead  Organ ;  the 
two  occupying  no  more  space  than  an  ordinary  desk.    Price  $100. 

Very  foil  Circulars,  with  complete  descriptions  of,  and  many  iUnslntiona  exactly  repre- 
senting the  various  styles  of  Organs  manufaetored  by  the  Company,  with  lowest  prices, 
sent  free  to  any  applicant.    Address 

THE  HIM  &  HAMLIN  OBfilN  COHPM, 

596  Broadway^  New  York,  or 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 


AND 


American  JlIducational  jVLonthly. 


NOVEMBER,     1868. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

TO  criticise  the  actions  of  others,  is  always,  to  a  benevolent  mind, 
an  ungracious  and  repugnant  task ;  and  when  the  criticised  hap- 
pen to  be  those  with  whom  we  are  intimately  associated  in  any  public  or 
private  capacity,  the  act  becomes  doubly  unpleasant.  However  just  and 
well-grounded  may  be  our  objections  to  their  course  of  conduct,  the  ex- 
pression of  them  renders  us  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  vindictive  cen- 
soriousness ;  and  we  are  at  once  set  down  as  belonging  to  that  race  of 
carping  cynics  who  are  never  so  happy  as  when  finding  fault  and  picking 
flaws.  When  such  objections  are  presented  before  a  public  assembly, 
we  are  accused  of  throwing  a  firebrand,  or  at  least,  an  apple  of  discord, 
into  an  otherwise  harmonious  meeting ;  and  the  whole  flock  of  scared 
or  wounded  victims  are  ready  to  fly  in  our  face.  And,  what  is  worse, 
even  our  chosen  friends  are  apt  to  turn  a  grieved  look  upon  us, 
which  plainly  says,  Ei  /«,  Brute  P — and  which  unclassical  lookers-on  are 
willing  to  interpret,  You  Brute!  Hence,  even  when  plain  duty  and 
fidelity  to  truth  require  the  presentation  of  the  chjedrot  case,  most  men 
lack  the  nerve  and  moral  courage  to  meet  the  issue.  Their  motives  are 
so  apt  to  be  impugned  or  misunderstood,  that  they  prefer  to  let  the  matter 
slide.  There  are  times,  however,  when  silence  is  treason,  and  acquies- 
cence is  rank  cowardice;  and  then,  plain  duty  requires  plain  words, 
though  we  sacrifice  ourselves  in  saying  them. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Teachers'  Association  in  Owe- 
go,  the  writer  felt  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  cause  to  which  his 
life  has  been  devoted,  and  especially  in  behalf  of  the  great  body  of  his 
professional  brethren,  the  teachers  of  this  State,  to  enter  his  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  course  of  procedure  of  not  only  that  meeting  but  some 


rEniered  RceOTdingr  to  Act  of  Conrreaa,  In  th«  year  1868,  by  J.  W.  SchermerlMnii  k  Co.,  la  th*  Clark's  OflBoe 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  Stiktos  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

N.  B.  The  press  «re  «t  liberty  to  eopr,  provided  credit  is  giTsn  to  "  TKt  AmtrteoM  MAtnHoml  MontKfy,  New 
York  ;  J.  W.  ScheimeriiorB  k  Co.  rublisbers.** 


4i8  2^e  New  Fork  State  Teachers'  Associaitm. 

previous  ones.  He  charged  the  Association  with  having  removed  its 
original  landmarks — that  it  was  no  longer  a  body  of  teachers  assembled 
to  compare  notes  and  discuss  questions  pertaining  to  education  and  the 
professional  interests  of  those  practically  engaged  in  teaching,  but  simply 
a  great  Educational  Fair,  mainly  supported  and  controlled  by  book- 
agents,  school  officers,  and  amateurs : — ^that  actual,  working  teachers  had 
little  to  say  and  less  to  do  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  that 
it  was  a  palpable  misnomer  to  call  it  a  Teachers'  Association,  while 
it  was  not  such  in  any  proper  sense.  In  proof  of  these  charges, 
he  adduced  the  fact  that  afler  previous  annual  meetings,  the  agents  of 
certain  publishing  houses  had  gone  home  boasting  that  they  had 
"got  their  man  in  for  president" — that  at  this  very  meeting  the  presiding 
officer  was  not  a  teacher  but  a  book-agent — that  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  committee  of  seven  appointed  by  the  president  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  had  only  one  teacher  upon  it,  the  remaining 
six  being  book-agents  and  school  officers.  Attention  was  also  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  other  committees  were  mostly  made  up  from  the 
same  class ;  and,  what  was  still  more  noticeable,  almost  every  gentle- 
man who  took  the  floor  for  debate,  was  announced  by  the  president 
as  Mr.  Commissioner  This,  or  Mr.  Superintendent  That,  while  poor 
Mr.  Teacher  was  almost  nobody  and  nowhere  I  In  conclusion,  he 
urged  the  teachers,  who  were  mostly  to  be  blamed  for  so  long  submit- 
ting to  such  a  state  of  things,  to  come  up  to  the  work  and  resume  their 
proper  places  in  their  own  association,  and  let  the  school  officers  take 
theirs. 

Such  is  substantially  the  purj>ort  of  that  protest,  and  what  a  storm  of 
excitement  it  raised  1  Never  were  teachers  multiplied  so  rapidly  before. 
Suddenly  everybody  was  anxious  to  ignore  the  title  that,  up  to  that  mo- 
ment, had  been  so  often  thrust  upon  him.  He  was  a  teacher  **and  noth- 
ing else  1"  He  always  had  been  a  teacher  and  always  meant  to  be  one  I 
To  be  sure,  the  most  of  them  could  not  tell  what  school  or  seminary 
they  had  charge  of  just  then,  but  they  were  teachers  for  all  that.  So  said 
they  all — thus  virtually  acknowledging  the  propriety  of  the  main  point 
of  the  protest,  namely,  that  teachers,  and  teachers  only,  should  manage 
teachers'  associations.  But  how  some  gentlemen  could  stand  up  before 
that  meeting  and  deny  that  they  were  book-agents,  is  past  all  compre- 
hension. The  proof  in  black  and  white  of  their  being  such  can  be  pro- 
duced on  any  day  it  may  be  called  for.  There  is  certainly  nothing  so 
dishonorable  in  being  a  book-agent  that  any  gentleman  needs  to  disclaim 
it.  There  are  hundreds  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  that  business  with 
whom  any  man  might  be  proud  to  associate ;  why,  then,  should  any 
deny  the  impeachment  ?  It  is  done  only  in  teachers'  meeting,  where  they 
would  "deceive  the  very  elect" 
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Bat  whatever  evil  results  may  have  followed  the  introduction  of  that 
"firebrand/'  one  good  thing  followed  it,  whether  as  a  result  or  not,  and 
that  was,  the  election  of  the  right  man  to  preside  over  the  Association 
the  coming  year.  President  Reid  has  been  a  book-agent ;  but  while 
such,  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  teacher  at  the  same  time.  For  nearly 
a  score  of  years  he  has  attended  the  meetings  of  our  Association,  and 
always  as  an  actual  teacher.  He  has  no  entangling  alliances,  and  is  too 
honest  a  man  and  too  honorable  a  gentleman  to  resort  to  any  subterfuge. 
Of  the  remaining  seven  officers,  one  is  a  teacher,  and  possibly  two.  But 
this  is  a  great  improvement  upon  previous  years,  and  there  is  hope  of  the 
Association  yet. 

But  what  is  the  proper  status  of  a  book-agent  or  a  school  oflScer  in  our 
meetings?  Would  you  prohibit  or  even  discourage  their  attendance 
upon  them  ?  By  no  means — the  more  we  have,  the  better.  The  former 
calls  our  attention  to  his  improvements,  or  at  least  to  his  innovations. 
He  brings  a  thousand  things  to  the  notice  of  teachers  that  might  other- 
wise remain  unknown.  He  presents  new  books,  new  tools,  new  furni- 
ture, new  apparatus.  His  proper  place  however  is  the  ante-room, 
the  vestibule,  or  the  hotel,  for  the  exhibition  of  his  wares.  Of  course, 
if  he  wishes  to  make  one  of  the  audience  during  the  sessions,  no  rea- 
sonable man  could  object  And  even  should  he  take  part,  to  a  mod- 
erate extent,  in  the  debates,  there  would  probably  be  no  objection.  But 
when  it  comes  to  appointing  committees,  voting  for  oflScers,  or  passing 
resolutions,  let  him  be  counted  out,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  ours.  < 
This  is  the  course  already  taken  by  the  more  sensible  agents — that  is  to 
say,  at  least  three-fourths  of  them.  If  the  remainder  will  wisely  follow 
their  example,  they  will  greatly  promote  their  own  interests,  and  much 
difficulty  will  be  removed. 

As  to  school  officers,  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  is  very  plain. 
Those  who  were  teachers  immediately  before  their  election  are  teachers 
yet,  only  perhaps  in  a  higher  sphere.  Thus,  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Syra- 
cuse, Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn,  Kiddle  of  New  York,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
commissioners  whom  we  all  know,  are  as  really  teachers  now  as  any  of 
of  us,  and  should  always  be  welcomed  in  taking  any  part  in  our  doings  ; 
hut  not  as  school  officers.  In  their  own  distinct  organization,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  Rahhi  one  another  to  their  heart's  content ;  but  in  a  conven- 
tion of  teachers,  they  should  appear  only  as  such,  and  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  rest  of  us.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  clashing  of  inter- 
ests. We,  as  teachers,  never  obtrude  upon  the  meetings  of  school 
officers ;  they  transact  their  own  business  and  elect  their  own  officers, 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  us ;  and  good  taste,  not  to  say  common 
decency,  requires  them  to  pursue  the  same  course  on  their  part  toward 
us.     It  is  a  plan  of  doubtful  policy  to  hold  the  meeting  of  school  officers 
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at  the  same  time  and  place  as  ours ;  but  they  inaugurated  it,  and  of 
course  it  is  for  them  to  change  it 

But  there  is  one  party  who,  more  than  book-agents  or  school  officers, 
are  responsible  for  the  present  and  past  state  of  things,  and  that  is  the 
teachers  themselves.  They  have  tamely  submitted  to  be  over-ridden,  out- 
talked,  and  out-voted,  simply  by  their  own  negligence.  The  &ult  \&  not 
in  their  stars,  but  in  themselves,  that  they  are  underlings.  True,  they 
say  they  are  afraid  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  their  overseers ;  but  they 
have  no  business  to  be  afraid.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members ;  but,  fellow-teachers, 
how  can  this  be  attained  so  long  as  you  are  listeners  to  outsiders  ?  It  is 
useless  to  crowd  these  oflf  the  platform,  unless  you  can  be  induced  to 
come  on  it  yourselves.  The  charge  made  at  Owego,  that  you  had  been 
unavailingly  invited  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Programme, 
must  be  proved  to  be  false  by  your  prompt  acceptance  of  any  duty  re- 
quired of  you.  If  you  cannot  do  as  well  as  others,  or  as  well  as  you 
could  wish,  do  as  well  as  you  can.  Rest  assured  you  will  do  as  well  as 
some  of  these  veteran  school  officers  and  amateurs  did  when  they  began — 
yea,  better  than  some  of  them  can  do  now.  You  do  not  know  your  own 
strength  until  you  try  it.  You  at  least  have  no  axes  to  grind,  and  men 
will  respect  you  for  the  purity  of  your  intentions,  if  for  nothing  else ;  and 
even  should  you  fail,  the  very  attempt  will  do  you  good.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  criticism  or  even  ridicule ;  a  man  is  not  worth  a  button  until 
he  can  stand  a  good  share  of  both. 

The  great  want  of  the  teachers  in  this  matter  is  not  ability  but  hack-hone. 


THE  RETENTIVE  POWER  OF  THE  MIND  IN  ITS  BEARING 
ON  EDUCATION.* 


THE  Intellect  has  long  been  treated  as  a  bundle  of  faculties,  known 
by  the  names  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  Abstraction,  Rea- 
son, Judgment,  Imagination.  The  modes  of  exertion,  however,  desig- 
nated by  these  names  are  not  distinct  powers,  but  different  applications 
of  the  same  powers :  Memory,  Reason,  and  Imagination  involvexom- 
mon  intellectual  functions.  The  ultimate  and  really  distinct  operations 
of  our  intelligence  are  these  three  : — 

^  By  Alexander  Bain,  in  the  Fortnightly  Rtview. 
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1.  Discrimination,  or  the  Consciousness  of  Difference,  as  when  we  are 
made  conscious  by  the  transition  from  light  to  dark,  from  blue  to  red, 
from  straight  to  crooked.  There  can  be  no  knowledge  without  feeling 
of  difference,  and  the  further  this  extends  the  greater  is  the  intellectual 
range. 

2.  Agreement  or  Similarity  in  the  midst  of  Difference.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  on  a  second  recurrence  of  any  effect  already  felt  we  should  be 
struck  or  aroused  by  the  identity,  and  recall  to  mind  the  previous  occa- 
sion. When  we  see  anything  round,  we  are  aware  of  its  identity  with  a 
great  number  of  previous  impressions,  in  virtue  of  which  we  apply  one 
name  to  all.  Recognition,  classification,  reasoning,  imagination,  and 
much  else,  depend  on  this  power. 

Neither  of  these  two  leading  functions  of  the  intellect  is,  properly 
speaking,  susceptible  of  being  improved,  yet  there  is  a  possibility  of 
adapting  our  procedure  to  enable  them  to  work  to  advantage.  Thus, 
both  discrimination  and  identification  are  aided  by  viewing  the  things 
together — ^as  a  straight  line  by  the  side  of  a  bent  line,  a  forged  bank-note 
by  a  good  one. 

3.  Reienlwmess,  Memory,  or  the  power  of  making  Acquirements,  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  moral ;  in  short,  what  constitutes  us  educable  beings. 
The  careful  economy  of  so  notable  an  attribute  as  the  plasticity  of  the 
human  system  is  connected  with  our  bodily  and  our  mental  efficiency, 
and,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  with  our  happiness.  The  remarks 
occupying  the  present  paper  will  be  confined  to  this  function. 

I.  All  are  sufficiently  aware  that  repetition,  continuance,  or  practice,  is 
the  prime  condition  of  acquirement.  Every  learner  must  be  assiduous 
in  application  to  his  task ;  and  the  greater  the  practice,  the  greater  the 
progress.  Yet  the  rule  has  its  exceptions.  It  is  qualified  by  two  circum- 
stances— the  freshness  or  vigor  of  the  system,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
learner. 

Study,  or  the  practice  of  a  lesson,  is  unavailing  afler  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion of  the  organs  concerned — the  muscles,  the  senses,  or  the  brain. 
The  attention  cannot  any  longer  be  maintained ;  the  plasticity  of  the 
nervous  system  is  at  end.  Hence  acquirement  is  at  its  maximum  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  day,  and  afler  meals,  allowance  being  made  in  the 
adult  for  the  first  stage  of  digestion.  It  is  not  superfluous  to  add  that 
atmospheric  freshness  is  an  element  of  prime  importance. 

The  lessons,  begun  in  moments  of  physical  vigor,  are  to  be  continued 
while  the  vigor  lasts,  and  no  longer.  This  point  is  settled  in  each  case 
by  the  observation  of  the  teacher.  There  are,  however,  certain  general 
considerations  that  may  assist  his  judgment.  In  the  first  place,  he  must 
consider  age ;  pupils  of  seven  are  very  inferior  in  power  of  attention  to 
pupils  of  ten,  and  still  more  so  to  those  of  fourteen.     In  the  next  place, 
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continuous  training  adds  to  the  power  of  attention  ;  af!er  being  seven  or 
eight  years  at  school,  the  pupil  can  remain  at  study  much  longer,  with- 
out fatigue,  than  an  unschooled  youth  of  the  same  age.  Again,  newness 
of  the  subject  should  be  allowed  for  ;  when  all  the  exercises  are  strange, 
the  fatigue  of  the  learner  is  correspondingly  great.  The  army  recruit 
often  suffers  unspeakable  agonies  during  his  first  month's  subjection  to 
the  remorseless  drill-sergeant,  while  the  infliction,  after  all,  may  not 
answer  the  end.  When  fully  grounded  in  the  elementary  steps  of  an 
acquirement,  the  pupil's  situation  is  entirely  altered  ;  he  is  not  so  much 
fatigued  in  two  hours  as  he  was,  at  the  outset,  in  half  an  hour ;  he  is  less 
of  a  learner  and  more  of  a  practised  worker.  Once  more,  the  drill  in  a 
class,  where  each  is  subjected  by  turns  to  the  strain  of  the  lesson,  is  ne- 
cessarily much  lighter  than  the  continuous  drill  of  the  single  pupil,  while 
those  that  are  quick  above  the  average  are  still  further  relieved.  Lastly, 
the  reluctant  learner  must  have  the  pressure  continued  till  attention  is 
awake.  These  various  circumstances  apply  to  all  pupils,  more  or  less  : 
individualities  must  be  taken  by  themselves.  Country  children  should 
be  able  to  stand  out  longer  than  the  children  of  the  town. 

The  duration  of  lessons  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  time 
is  required  to  bring  the  organs  into  full  play ;  hence  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  subject  and  no  circumstances,  after  mere  infancy,  where  a  lesson 
should  not  be  kept  up  for  half  an  hour,  while  in  teaching  the  young 
more  than  an  hour  should  seldom  be  devoted  continuously  to  one  kind 
of  exercise ;  a  short  break  and  a  slight  change  of  subject  may  revive  the 
flagging  attention  for  some  time  longer.  Still  better  is  the  alternating  of 
mental  strain  with  a  bout  of  physical  exercise. 

These  maxims  are  contravened  by  protracted  school  hours — ^as,  for 
example,  six  hours  a  day  to  pupils  of  ten,  twelve,  or  even  sixteen  years. 
They  are  still  more  disastrously  violated  by  the  ambitious  midnight  stu- 
dent, who  fancies  that  every  additional  hour,  under  any  circumstances, 
brings  a  contribution  to  his  mental  stores.  The  mature  man,  who  reads 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  is  not  learning,  but  rather  searching  and  noting — 
a  far  less  strain  on  the  mental  powers. 

The  second  limitation  to  the  rule  that  practice  makes  perfect  is  found 
in  the  feelings  of  the  learner.  To  do  full  justice  to  a  lesson,  the  whole 
mind  should  be  bent  upon  it ;  nothing  else  should  be  thought  of,  or 
longed  after ;  the  consciousness  should  be  fully  awake  to  the  present 
work,  and  asleep  to  ever>'thing  besides.  Such  entire  absorption  comes 
only  of  a  thorough  liking  for  the  subject ;  the  next  best  stimulus  being 
a  strong  sense  of  prospective  utility.  It  has  always  been  understood  that 
the  awakening  of  an  interest,  whether  present  or  prospective,  in  any  line 
of  study,  is  the  teacher's  greatest  triumph  ;  the  learner's  progress  is  then 
assured.     But  this  is  rather  a  bright  ideal  than  a  frequently  realized  ac- 
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tual.  Greater  hope  lies  in  finding  out  and  suiting  natural  tastes ;  creating 
an  interest  is  a  figure  too  strong  for  the  facts. 

Nevertheless,  the  teacher  who  can  surround  his  subject  even  with  mod- 
erate charms,  with  a  mild  fascination,  or  an  adventitious  interest,  is  re- 
warded by  the  certainty  of  improved  attention.  If  he  cannot  command 
this  much,  he  has  to  work  by  punishment  or  fear,  a  less  effective  but 
indispensable  instrument,  especially  in  the  earliest  stages. 

11.  The  powers  of  memory  or  acquisition  may  be  greatly  economized, 
but  they  cannot  be  increased  as  a  whole.  The  total  plastic  force  of  each 
constitution  is  a  limited  quantity ;  or,  if  increasable,  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  some  otlier  power  of  the  system.  A  man  may  push  acquisition  to  the 
detriment  of  other  intellectual  powers,  as  invention ;  or  of  powers  not 
intellectual,  as  susceptibility  to  emotion ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  physical 
energies,  from  which  it  is  possible  that  nourishment  may  be  unduly 
withdrawn.  Except  on  these  suppositions,  or  on  the  supposition  that 
the  system  is  invigorated  altogether  by  some  happy  regimen,  I  do  not 
see  that  any  power,  costing  a  definite  amount  of  the  vitality  of  the  frame- 
work, can  be  increased  in  the  total.  What  we  can  do  is  to  learn  this 
thing  or  that,  and  to  pass  by  other  things.  We  may  seem  to  take  on  an 
increased  facility  in  acquiring  some  one  subject,  as  language,  or  in  some 
one  effort  of  memory,  as  in  committing  speeches  for  public  delivery  ; 
but  there  is  no  augmentation  of  the  plastic  power  on  the  whole ;  there  is 
merely  a  special  and  select  application  of  it,  at  the  expense  of  other  ap- 
plications. If  any  one  seems  to  grow  in  aptitude  for  remembering  voca- 
bles (a  power  that  usually  decreases  with  years),  the  efiect  is  owing  to  a 
habit  of  concentrated  attention  upon  that  class  of  things ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  concentrate  attention  at  one  point,  except  by  withdrawing  it  from 
other  points.  So  if  a  speaker  has  cultivated  the  facility  of  committing 
discourses  to  memory,  he  has  paid  for  it  by  the  remission  of  intellectual 
force  in  some  different  form.  If  he  had  only  to  write,  and  not  to  com- 
mit, he  would,  with  the  same  mental  strain,  improve  the  quality  or 
increase  the  quantity  of  the  composition. 

It  is  a  fact  that  you  cannot  go  on  storing  the  memory  forever.  The 
extent  of  possible  acquisition  is  great,  and  even  marvellous,  and  implies 
an  enormous  extent  and  complication  of  the  physical  organ,  the  brain, 
which  has,  somehow  or  other,  to  provide  a  distinct  track  of  nervous  com- 
munications for  every  distinct  acquisition.  Yet  this  organ  has  its  limits, 
which  are  very  various  in  individuals.  Although  acquirement  may  not 
stop  till  extreme  old  age,  yet  the  available  total  does  not  increase,  and 
may  even  decline  long  before  the  end  of  life,  the  new  displacing  the  old. 
Supposing  a  man  in  his  youth  to  learn  English,  French,  German,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  and  in  later  years  to  be  resident  in  the  East,  and  to  acquire 
four  or  five  oriental  tongues ;  the  previously  attained  languages  would 
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inevitably  pass  into  decay,  the  nervous  communications  being  wanted  for 
the  new  vocabularies. 

Notwithstanding  the  bounds  set  to  possible  acquisition,  there  is  large 
scope  for  economy  of  the  plastic  force  of  the  system,  bodily  and  mentaL 
'  .In  few  cases  are  the  limits  of  the  nervous  organization  reached  ;  there 
*  are  other  limiting  circumstances  that  make  us  stop  far  short  of  these. 
Even  the  possible  connections  and  associations  cannot  be  cemented  with- 
out a  due  concentration  of  physical  nutriment  and  activity  in  the  organ 
of  mind ;  and  this  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  all  the  other  demands 
upon  the  vitality.     Here,  then,  let  us  ply  our  maxims  of  thrift 

1.  Every  branch  of  acquisition  is  promoted  by  whatever  maintains  the 
vigor  and  freshness  of  the  body  generally,  by  all  the  causes  of  health  and 
strength  and  elation  of  tone  and  spirits ;  and,  obversely,  our  acquire- 
ments are  retarded  by  everjlhing  that  weakens,  depresses,  worries,  dis- 
tracts, or  harasses  the  physical  powers.  Exhausting  labor  (and  labor 
generally),  care,  anxiety,  fretting,  and  ill-health  destroy  the  plastic  energy 
of  the  system,  and  even  inflict  decay  upon  previous  acquisitions.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  youth  is  the  season  of  improvement ; 
the  load  of  care,  attendant  on  mature  years,  has  not  yet  been  laid  on  the 
shoulders.  The  learner  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  bodily  condition. 
A  certain  cheerful,  happy  toive,  not  wasting  itself  in  mere  emotion,  nor 
passing  into  luxurious  indolence,  is  a  good  foundation  for  mental  work 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  for  bodily  work. 

2.  Steadiness  of  application  is  more  profitable  than  fits  and  starts,  or 
than  bursts  of  exertion  intermitted  by  total  idleness.  In  that  model  drill 
institution,  the  army,  the  exercises  are  never  dropped.  An  artist  must 
not  allow  himself  to  get  out  of  practice.  The  case  is  diffi^rent  when  one's 
position  changes,  from  learner  to  worker.  In  a  difficult  enterprise,  ex- 
ecuted against  time,  jone  must  often  overstrain  the  human  powers,  and 
make  up  at  the  end  by  entire  relaxation.  This  is  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing adapted  to  the.  actual  emergencies  of  life,  and  not  to  the  education 
for  those  emergencies.  The  pupil,  laying  up  a  store  of  acquirements, 
should  in  no  day  exceed  or  fall  below  a  suitable  measure,  neither  over- 
tasking nor  under-tasking  the  powers  of  the  system.  The  lessons  of  the 
day  should  use  the  strength  of  the  day,  without  abusing  it  Idleness  at 
the  beginning  of  a  season  of  study,  with  late  hours  at  the  end,  may  be 
agreeable  to  the  natural  inclinations,  but  not  to  the  laws  of  the  growth 
and  maturing  of  body  and  mind.  I  do  not  say  that  a  pupil  should  never 
have  an  unbroken  holiday — never  be  let  off  from  drill  for  one  week  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  human  life  should  not  be  wholly  sacrificed  to 
the  one  idea  of  improvement  I  am  merely  laying  down  the  principle 
of  the  maximum  of  acquisition,  leaving  to  each  one  to  make  remissions 
in  favor  of  other  interests.     It  is  a  fact  that  the  overdone  application  of 
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the  student,  on  the  eve  of  his  "passing,"  will  be  very  fer  short,  in  point 
of  eflSciency,  of  a  steady  course  throughout  The  singer  and  the  actor, 
who  have  to  strain  their  powers  of  special  acquirement  to  the  utmost, 
cannot  succeed  upon  the  fitful  plan ;  neither  will  it  answer  for  the  phy- 
sician, the  lawyer,  or  the  engineer. 

3.  A  proper  alternation  or  variety  of  studies  is  a  means  of  thrift  After 
being  wearied  with  one  kind  of  exercise  or  one  line  of  study,  we  can 
take  to  another  with  a  certain  freshness ;  but  on  these  conditions,  namely 
(i),  that  we  have  not  pursued  the  first  to  the  extent  oi general  exhaustion 
of  the  system,  and  (2)  that  the  new  is  really,  and  not  only  in  name  or 
appearance,  different  from  the  old.  If  a  pupil  has  sat  four  or  five  hours 
intently  studying  mathematics,  he  can  have  little  power  lefl  for  any  sub- 
ject But  after  a  limited  time  devoted  to  one  thing,  the  mind  can  turn 
with  a  certain  frphness  to  another  thing,  so  far  dififerent  as  to  strike  into 
new  avenues  of  the  brain.  This  is  a  pleasure,  and  not  a  burden.  From 
mathematics  one  canr  pass  to  language,  then  to  music,  and  thence  to 
bodily  manual  discipline.  It  is  not  a  refreshing  change  to  go  from  one 
science  to  another, — from  Natural  Philosophy  to  Chemistry;  or  from 
one  language  to  another, — as  from  Latin  to  Greek.  We  might  as  well 
continue  the  same  subject  in  a  new  book,  or  in  another  part  of  it 

There  is  a  possibility  of  introducing  too  many  different  studies  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  it  is  a  mistake  to  begin  two  foreign  languages  together. 
And  to  minds  not  specially  adapted  for  the  sciences,  we  may  present  too 
great  a  multiplicity  of  scientific  elements  :  three  such  sciences  as  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  and  botany,  would  overpower  a  weak  apprehension. 
If  any  one  thing  is  especially  difficult  to  a  pupil,  other  difficulties  should 
obviously  be  kept  away  from  him. 

4.  We  may  glance  at  the  schemes  of  Artificial  Memory,  or  the  devices 
contrived  at  various  periods  for  assisting  the  mind  to  acquire  languages, 
numbers,  historical  facts,  and  other  things.  The  success  of  these  methods 
has  always  been  doubtful.  There  are  certain  little  arts  made  use  of  by 
the  mnemonic  professors  that  have  a  real  basis  in  the  laws  of  the  reten- 
tive faculty.  For  example,  the  topical  memory  of  the  ancient  orators 
consisted  in  mentally  placing  the  different  parts  of  discourse  in  the  com- 
partments of  a  well-known  building — it  being  found  more  easy  to  re- 
member any  portion  in  connection  with  a  room,  than  in  connection  with 
another  portion ;  the  difference  of  adhesiveness  could  not  be  great,  but 
it  might  be  something.  Again,  a  series  of  dates  is  made  to  fall  into  an 
intelligible  sentence,  which  is  easy  to  remember  of  itself,  and  which, 

*  therefore,  helps  to  carry  the  dates  with  it  Further,  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  a  string  of  words,  so  as  to  make  an  alliance  of  meaning  between 
each  one  and  the  next;  the  words  door,  room,  window,  light,  day, 
month,  are  more  easily  remembered  than  the  same  words  placed  differ- 
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ently — window,  month,  door,  day,  room,  light     A  like  aid  would   be 
given  by  an  alphabetical  or  an  alliterative  arrangement 

Instead,  however,  of  teaching  these  various  arts  to  be  applied  by  the 
learner's  own  skill,  the  better  plan  is  to  provide  for  him  ready-made  de- 
'vices  for  holding  together  some  of  the  most  troublesome  details,    as 
chronology,  geography,  language,  and  so  on.     The  well-known  dog- 
gerel, "Thirty  days  hath  September"  has  imparted  to  millions  a  readj 
mastery  of  the  months.     In  English  History  the  teacher  points  out  that 
the  sixteenth  century  was  divided  by  the  reigiis  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Eli- 
zabeth ;  that  Shakspeare  died  in  the  two  sixteens ;  that  Cromwell's  age 
was  the  same  as  the  century ;  that  the  one  year,  1832,  saw  the  deaths  of 
Bentham,  Scott,  and  Goethe.     By  far  the  most  ingenious  mnemoruc 
device  ever  yet  formed  is  seen  in  the  five  Latin  verses  containing  the 
whole  theory  of  the  syllogism  in  logic.     Public  rewards^hould  be  within 
reach  of  the  authors  of  these  memorial  constructions. 

Lastly,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  memory  is  hfiped  and  economized 
by  all  the  arts  of  good  exposition, — ^by  method,  order,  and  perspicuity 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  And  of  these  arts  nothing  is  more  signal, 
more  genuine,  than  skill  in  forming  and  in  setting  forth  gmeraliiies.  It 
is  by  identifying  whatever  is  identical  that  we  simplify  the  complexity  of 
nature,  bringing  hundreds  of  details  under  a  single  stroke  of  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  these  identities  are  expressed  in  a  general  rule — ^law,  maxim, 
or  notion.  No  doubt  such  generalities  have  to  be  formed  by  efforts  of 
scientific  genjus.  They  are  not  to  be  struck  out  by  any  parish  teacher  in 
a  morning  Icpson.  It  was  Newton  who  generalized  gravity;  Franklin 
identified  electricity  and  lightning ;  Dalton  gave  the  atomic  theory  of 
chemistr}'.  Yet  something  of  the  spirit  and  the  appreciation  of  scientific 
generalities  enters  into  good  teaching,  not  in  science  merely,  but  in  every 
subject  whatsoever.  Even  the  music-master  should  have  in  his  mind  the 
difference  between  what  is  typical,  recurring,  general,  and  what  is  merely 
incidental,  occasional,  or  special,  and  should  lay  the  stress  of  his  disci- 
pline upon  the  first 

It  is  rather  an  ideal  to  be  mooted,  than  a  method  to  be  definitely  pre- 
scribed, to  avoid  taking  up  room  with  the  useless  and  the  worse  than 
useless.  In  realizing  such  an  ideal,  we  shall  have  solved  the  entire 
problem  of  education,  having  ascertained  what  is  best,  as  well  as  found 
the  way  to  secure  it 


Adhere  to  Facts.      We  lay  too  much  stress  upon  words ;  and  our  * 
talking  Education  trains  up  talkers,     A  boy  who  is  lost  will  find  out 
better  how  fo  set  himself  right  by  the  sun,  than  he  would  by  a  long  de- 
monstration.    Wherever  possible,  teach  by  things  themselves. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  PRACTICAL  WORKING. 

IL 

THE  right  of  society  to  render  education  compulsory  being  proved, 
we  must  do  more ;  we  must  show  that  this  measure  is  necessary, 
and  that  its  disadvantages  do  not  outnumber  its  benefits.  The  interven- 
tion of  the  state  is  so  often  arbitrary,  useless,  or  positively  injurious,  it  is 
so  dangerous  to  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  individual  energy,  that  we 
ought  to  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  new  restraint,  unless  it  is  indispen- 
sable. The  supervision  of  government  ought  to  be  withdrawn,  more- 
over, in  proportion  as  the  citizens  see  more  clearjy  what  they  can  and 
ought  to  do.  It  would  seem,  then,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  age  to 
invest  the  state  with  new  authority.  We  will  now  examine  this  class  of 
considerations. 

It  is  a  great  question,  upon  which  we  cannot  here  enter,  whether  the 
prerogatives  of  the  state  should  be  continually  abridged  until  they  are 
finally  annulled,  as  some  political  economists  maintain ;  or  should  be 
still  further  extended,  as  other  writers  have  attempted  to  show ;  but  facts 
prove  unanswerably  that  if  there  are  departments  from  which  the  hand 
of  authority  is  withdrawing,  there  are  others  where  it  is  advancing,  either 
to  aid  and  stimulate  or  to  prevent  and  punish.  Formerly,  to  quote  a 
single  example,  the  law  regulated  labor  and  exchange,  and  government 
enforced  these  regulations ;  now  entire  freedom  is  becoming  the  rule. 
In  the  department  of  labor  the  state  has  thus  lost  ground ;  but  in  pro- 
j)ortion  as  humanity  enters  upon  a  new  sphere  of  activity,  new  laws  are 
made  to  restrain  the  crimes  which  may  be  committed.  In  the  next 
place,  the  public  conscience  becomes  more  sensitive  upon  certain  points. 
What  formerly  in  a  ruder  age  and  with  a  dimmer  perception  of  our  moral 
obligations  seemed  natural,  now  appears  odious,  as  the  pillage  of  cities 
taken  by  assault,  the  massacre  of  prisoners,  slavery,  serfdom,  the  labor 
of  children  in  mines  and  manufactories,  that  modern  and  cruel  mode  of 
oppcessing  the  weak.  In  this  last  category  of  offences,  discerned  in  our 
day  by  the  more  enlightened  conscience  of  the  community,  must  be 
placed  the  crime  of  parents  who  deprive  their  children  of  all  intellectual 
training.  The  repression  of  many  crimes  which  were  formerly  regarded 
with  indifference,  is  now  demanded  by  a  more  intelligent  public  opinion. 

This  preliminary  question  settled,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  educa- 
tion must  be  made  compulsory  in  order  that  its  diffusion  throughout  all 
classes  of  a  community  may  be  secured.  An  eminent  writer  whose  rank 
as  a  philosopher  has  been  contested,  but  whose  authority  in  regard  to 
education  is  indisputable,  uses  the  following  language  :   '*  A  law  which 
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should  require  parents,  guardians,  the  proprietors  of  workshops  or  fac- 
tories, to  see  to  it,  at  the  risk  of  penalties  more  or  less  severe,  that  the 
children  intrusted  to  their  care  receive  the  advantages  of  public  or  private 
instruction,  upon  the  principle  that  the  amount  of  education  requisite 
for  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  our  duties  is  itself  the  first  of  duties, 
and  constitutes  a  social  obligation  as  imperative  as  that  of  military  ser- 
vice— such  a  law  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  right  in  itself,  but  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  and  I  do  not  know  a  single  countiy  in  which  this 
law  is  wanting,  where  popular  education  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. " 
General  experience  proves  the  truth  of  these  words  of  M.  Cousin :  "  Even 
in  the  United  States,  that  exceptional  country,  where  the  diflfusion  of 
education  through  all  classes  is  promoted  by  national  custom,  democra- 
tic institutions,  popular  tradition,  and  the  necessities  of  the  prevailing 
religion,  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  old  law  upon  this  subject,  enacted 
by  the  founders  of  the  states,  has  become  obsolete."     "The  only  way 
I  know,"  says  an  American  publicist,  Mr.  Henry  Bernard,  "to  intro- 
duce civilization  into  this  future  army  of  electors,  whose  ignorance  maj 
threaten  our  social  and  political  organization,  is  to  enact  a  universal  law 
requiring  all  children  to  attend  school,  and  insuring  to  them  all  a  good 
moral  education."    Already  the  state  having  for  its  capital  Boston,  the 
American  Athens,  where  culture  is  most  widely  diffused,  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  has  restored  the  law  with  very  severe  penalties.     A  law  of 
the  30th  of  April,  1862,  requires  all  towns  to  take  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  vagrancy  and  truancy.     Every  child,  from  seven  to  sixteen 
years,  who  violates  the  established  regulation,  may  be  condemned  to  a 
fine  of  twenty  dollars,  at  the  expense  of  his  parents,  or  be  sent  by  the 
judge  to  a  reform-school.     This  example  proves  once  more  that  those 
countries  that  are  freest  and  most  jealous  of  their  civil  rights,  have  the 
least  regard  for  freedom  to  be  ignorant. 

The  only  countries  in  Europe  that  have  succeeded  in  disseminating 
education  through  ail  classes  of  society,  are  those  which  have  made  it 
compulsory.  Those  which  have  shrunk  from  this  step  have  failed  to 
attain  the  end  in  view,  in  spite  of  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  authorities 
and  the  ever-increasing  appropriations  which  they  have  made  for  eletaen- 
tary  education.  To  show  the  advantages  of  the  coercive  s}^em,  nothing 
can  be  more  useful  and  more  decisive  than  a  comparison  of  education  in 
the  countries  which  have  accepted  and  those  which  have  rejected  it  We 
will  examine,  then,  the  results  obtained  on  the  one  side  in  France  and 
Belgium — on  the  other,  in  Prussia  and  Switzerland. 

In  France,  it  is  well  known,  no  pains  were  taken  in  the  Middle  Ages 
to  educate  the  people.  The  Council  of  Lateran,  in  11 79,  and  that  of 
1 2 13,  had  indeed  decreed  that,  in  connection  with  each  cathedral,  a 
salary  should  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  a  master  to  teach  chil- 
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dren  gratuitously;  there  was  even  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  called  the 
superintendent,  who  was  to  have  supervision  of  the  schools ;  but  these 
schools  were  very  few  in  number,  and  attempted  only  to  train  children 
for  the  choir.  With  the  Reformation  arose  the  necessity  of  giving  some 
education  to  all,  since  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  read  the  Bible  and  be  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  their  feith.  Even  the  countries  that  rejected  Protes- 
tantism, perceived  that  something  must  be  done  to  rescue  the  people 
from  their  general  ignorance.  The  States  General  of  Orleans,  in  1560, 
and  of  Blois,  in  1576  and  1588,  called  the  attention  of  the  king  to  the 
lack  of  schools.  The  nobility  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  an  annual 
salary  should  be  paid  from  the  church  funds  to  support,  in  every  village, 
"schoolmasters  and  learned  men,"  whose  duty  should  be  to  teach  poor 
children  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  virtue,  and  morality,  and 
other  necessary  knowledge.  The  Third  Estate  insisted  that  the  decree 
should  be  so  worded  that  the  clergy  could  not  escape  from  the  duties 
laid  upon  them  under  pretext  of  the  indifference  of  parents  or  guardians. 
An  ordinance  was  drawn  up  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Assembly.  One 
of  the  stipulations  was  that  the  schoolmasters  should  be  appointed  with 
the  joint  approval  of  the  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In 
1563,  Charles  IX.  tried  to  execute  the  law  in  Paris;  but  the  superin- 
tendent made  a  vigorous  opposition,  maintaining  that  the  privileges  of 
the  church  were  violated.  Of  course,  the  king  had  to  yield,  and  the 
victorious  clergy  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of  education.  The 
wishes  of  the  States  General  were  forgotten,  and  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  became  yet  worse  in  consequence  of  the  long  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  calamities  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Oppressed  by 
famine,  disease,  and  taxes,  sad  results  of  an  odious  government,  they 
could  barely  exist ;  how  could  they  think  of  education  ?  Still,  even  in 
this  time  of  suffering  for  the  poor,  one  man  tried  to  provide  them  with 
that  mental  food  denied  them  by  the  established  church.  Jean  Baptiste 
de  la  Salle,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  founded  in  1679  ^^ 
society  of  the  "Brotherhood  of  Christian  Schools."  At  his  death,  in 
1 71 9,  the  society  had  schools  in  eight  dioceses,  and  in  1789,  the  brothers 
had  thirty  thousand  children  under  their  charge. 

The  men  of  the  revolution,  knew  well  that  the  establishment  of  a  free 
democracy  is  possible  only  through  the  dissemination  of  learning.  The 
three  revolutionary  assemblies  gave  much  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
three  eminent  men — Talleyrand,  Condorcet,  and  Daunou — presented 
successively  reports  upon  the  organization  of  elementary  instruction. 
Upon  the  report  of  Talleyrand,  the  Constituent  Assembly  decreed  a  sys- 
tem of  public,  elementary  education,  open  and  free  to  all.  Condorcet, 
wishing  to  change  equality  of  right  established  by  law  into  actual  equality 
secured  by  national  instruction,  proposed  that  education,  in  all  its  depart- 
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menis,  should  be  gratuitous.     The  Convention  considered  the  subject  at 
various  times.     It  finally  decided  that  there  should  be  a  primary  school 
for  every  thousand  inhabitants.     Ignorance  was  punished  by  the  forfeit- 
ure of  political  rights.     Each  school  was  divided  into  two  sections,   one 
for  boys  with  a  master,  one  for  girls  with  a  mistress,  and  the  salary-  of 
each  \^as  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  I225.     By  this  noble  sum,  so  liberal 
for  those  times,  we  see  in  what  high  esteem  was  held  the  office  of  the  man 
who  was  to  train  the  new  sovereign,  the  people.     At  last,  the  evening- 
before  the  Convention  dissolved,  the  25th  of  October,  1795,  it  adopted, 
on  the  report  of  Daunou,  a  system  far  below  the  high  aims  of  the  early 
years  of  enthusiasm  and  faith  in  the  future.     The  state,  which  at  first  ivas 
to  provide  everything,  was  now  obliged  to  furnish  only  the  buildings. 
The  sal^^y  of  the  teacher  was  to  be  paid  by  the  local  authorities,  and  no 
minimum  was  established.     The  teacher,  examined  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, was  appointed  by  the  departmental  authorities,  but  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  town  governments.     All  these  laws,  interesting  me- 
morials of  the  ideas  which  successively  prevailed,  did  not  succeed  in 
founding  a  single  school,  and  the  revolutionary  convulsions  destroyed 
almost  all  the  old  ones.     It  is  easier  to  create  an  army  of  soldiers  than  a 
corps  of  teachers ;  the  foreign  enemy  could  be  more  readily  driven  from 
the  country  than  the  internal  foe,  ignorance. 

The  Empire,  which  did  much  for  the  higher  departments  of  learning, 
did  very  little  for  elementary  instruction.  The  law  of  1802  intrusts  the 
appointment  of  teacher  to  the  municipal  council  under  the  super\usion 
of  the  prefect  The  town  was  to  provide  the  building.  The  salary  was 
obtained  by  the  tuition-fee  established  by  the  municipal  councils.  Free 
instruction  was  limited  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  pupils.  Once  only  did  ele- 
mentary schools  receive  from  the  imperial  funds  an  appropriation, 
amounting  to  ♦8,000.  By  taking  an  oath  the  Brotherhood  were  allowed 
to  reopen  their  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  university.  The 
only  service  rendered  by  the  Empire  to  elementary  education  was  the  de- 
cree of  the  17th  of  March,  1808,  authorizing  the  founding  of  some  nor- 
mal schools.  The  first  was  established  at  Strasbourg  by  a  prefect  whose 
enlightened  beneficence  is  still  remembered  in  Alsace,  M.  Lezay,  of 
Marnesia.  The  Restoration  accomplished  rather  more  than  the  Empire  ; 
but  by  the  predominance  of  the  ecclesiastical  element  in  school  commit- 
tees, by  the  favor  bestowed  upon  convent-schools,  education  finally  came 
to  be  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  ordinance  of  February 
29th,  1816,  contains,  besides  an  excellent  preamble,  a  provision  which 
would  have  produced  admirable  results,  had  it  been  executed.  Article 
14  states  :  "Every  town  shall  be  obliged  to  provide  elementary  instruc- 
tion for  all  the  children  within  its  limits,  and  to  furnish  it  to  poor  chil- 
dren gratuitously."    But  how  could  the  towns  be  compelled  to  execute 
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this  article,  by  means  of  what  funds  and  endowments  ?    This  must  be 
settled  before  a  practical  result  could  be  reached.     For  want  of  coercive 
sanctions,  it  produced  no  essential  improvement     The  condition  of 
popular  education  was  deplorable ;  a  perusal  of  the  official  documents 
of  the  time  will  be  sufficient  to  show  this.     In  a  circular  of  M.  de  Guer- 
non-Ranville,  addressed  to  the  rectors  the  20th  of  January,   1830,  we 
read  :  "There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  schools,  and  even  where  they  exist, 
they  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  books  are  vainly  sought  by  poor  pa- 
rents ;  teachers  still  poorer,  support  a  painful  existence,  suffering  the  se- 
verest privations  :  such  is  the  gloomy  picture  which  elementary  education 
has  too  long  presented.-'    The  Restoration,  at  its  fall,  left  twenty  thousand 
towns  provided  with  some  sort  of  a  school ;  but  the  condition  of  these 
schools  was  subsequently  known  when  M.  Guizot  sent  four  hundred  and 
ninety  inspectors  through  France  to  visit  them.     M.  Lorain  has  summed 
up  the  results  of  this  general  inspection,  one  of  the  completest  and  best 
organized  ever  made  in  any  country,  extending  to  33,456  institutions, 
all  inspected  and  described  in  the  reports  addressed  to  the  minister.     We 
see  in  this  book  a  living  picture  of  these  wretched  schools,  of  these  still 
more  wretched  teachers,  and  we  are  convinced  once  more  of  the  radical 
powerlessness  of  private  effort  to  secure  elementary  instruction,  even  with 
the  support  of  a  powerful  established  church,  and  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  convents,  all  animated  with  an  ardent  spirit  of  proselytism. 
M.  de  Guemon-Ranville,  the  last  minister  of  public  instruction  during 
the  Restoration,  perceiving  that  the  energetic  intervention  of  the  state 
was  indispensable,  published,  the  14th  of  February,  1830,  an  ordinance 
containing  really  effective  provisions.     Each  town  \vas  obliged  to  furnish 
elementary  education,  and  to  determine  upon  a  suitable  salary  for  the 
teacher.     The  expense  was  to  be  met  either  by  the  ordinary  municipal 
income  or  by  a  special  tax.     When  the  town  was  too  poor,  the  depart- 
ment voted  an  appropriation  for  it,  and  in  case  of  necessity  the  state 
made  up  the  deficiency.     Model  schools  were  established  to  train  teach- 
ers.    The  general  principles  of  this  law  were  so  excellent  that  they  were 
revived  three  years  later  by  M.  Guizot ;  but  the  government  of  the  Res- 
toration had  not  time  to  apply  them,  and  besides,  it  would  hardly  have 
possessed  the  energy,  devotion,  and  liberal  spirit  requisite  for  the  organ- 
ization of  popular  education. 


Agricultural  College  Lands. — ^A  bill  had  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives providing  that  not  more  than  three  sections  shall  be  located 
in  any  one  township  with  agricultural  scrip.  This  will  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  the  use  of  such  scrip  for  speculative  purposes. 
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AS  THET  ARE  AND  AS  THET  SHOULD  BE. 

"  Here  is  the  glast  for  the  pedagogues,  preceptors,  tutors,  goremors,  gerund-grinders,  and 
bear-leaden  to  view  themselves  in  in  their  true  dimensions.** — Stunb. 

I  USE  the  expression  tyrants  in  the  old  Greek  sense,  though  perhaps 
the  tyrants  of  our  boys  may  too  oflen  be  called  so  in  the  modem 
sense  as  well 

I  exclude  parents  and  relatives  from  the  category  of  mlers  of  bojSL 
My  professional  prejudices  forbid  me  to  admit  them  as  regular  practi- 
tioners.    It  is  a  maxim  received  among  dominies  that  parents  are  no 
more  fit  to  rule  their  sons  than  philosophers  of  the  gushing  school  are  to 
rule  England.     Their  political  economy  is  all  sentiment     They  refuse 
to  believe  that  their  pets  can '  do  wrong ;  they  uphold  darling  Johnny  s 
goodness  of  heart,  and  darling  Bobby*s  honesty,  with  a  pertinacity  which 
astonishes  the  unprejudiced  observer  of  these  young  gentlemen's  conduct 
And  even  if  they  are  obliged  by  the  stem  logic  of  facts  to  recognize  that 
darling  Johnny  and  darling  Bobby  are  not  all  that  they  ought  to  be,  they 
find  comfortable  phrases  with  which  to  palliate  the  harsh  disclosures^ 
and  save  their  beloved  ones  from  the  consequences  which  ought  to  attend 
all  deviation  from  the  right  path.     Darling  Johnny,  when  ill-tempered 
and  selfish,  is  declared  to  have  a  "peculiar  disposition,"  and  it  is  dis* 
covered  that  severity  does  not  answer  with  darling  Bobby,  if,  haply,  he 
is  discovered  stealing  the  sugar.     An  affectionate  parent  once  informed 
me,  with  regard  to  a  new  pupil,  that  I  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
his  boy  had  "a  strong  imagination."    This  I  very  soon  discovered  to  be 
a  paternal  and  euphemistic  way  of  putting  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the 
boy  was  the  most  inveterate  liar  I  ever  met  with.     There  is  no  straw  of 
sentiment  so  small  that  consanguineous  affeaion  will  not  seize  hold  of  it 
to  escape  the  unpleasant  though  sometimes  necessaiy  duty  of  dragging 
the  child  out  of  the  way  in  which  he  should  not  go.     An  old  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  occasionally  speaks  to  me  in  great  tribulation  about  a 
grandson  of  hers,  who  is  indisputably  addicted  to  lying  and  other  dis- 
agreeable peculiarities  of  disposition.     "  But  I  don't  like  to  punish  him," 
she  says,  "because  his  mother's  dead,  and  his  father's  far  away  at  sea." 
So  in  right  of  his  dead  mother  and  his  nautical  father,  my  young  friend 
is  probably  growing  up  to  be  a  curse  to  himself  and  to  society. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  these  ignorant  people  trifle  with  the  educa- 
tion of  their  boys.  And  we  dominies,  even  we,  who  think  so  much  of 
ourselves,  and  who  see  with  such  clear  eyes  the  faults  of  other  people's 
children,  and  are  so  prompt  to  apply  the  proper  remedies,  we  must  con- 
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fess  that  when  we  come  to  deal  with  our  own  offspring,  we  are  as  much 
in  the  dark,  as  much  liable  to  human  error,  as  our  lay  fellow-creatures. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  schoolmaster  that  could  think  of  and  deal  with  his 
own  son  just  as  he  thought  of  and  dealt  with  the  sons  of  others  ?  This 
miracle  of  impartiality  has  never  fallen  within  my  experience  at  least 
Either  the  master  will  be  too  indulgent  toward  his  own  boy,  or  in  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  this  extreme,  he  will  fly  to  the  other,  and  be  too  savage  : 

<<  Incidit  tn  Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  Charybdim.** 

I  have  seen  a  schoolmaster  who  would  have  snubbed  in  a  most  ferocious 
manner  any  rashr  pupil  that  dared  for  a  moment  be  familiar  with  him. 
I  have  seen  such  a  man  disgusting  a  whole  company  by  encouraging  his 
own  brats  to  give  utterance  to  precocious  impertinences.  And  I  have 
known  another  schoolmaster  genial  and  kindly  to  all  his  other  pupils, 
but  stem,  reserved,  and  almost  cruel  to  one  of  them  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  his  own  son. 

We  think  it  irregular  and  improper  for  a  father  to  educate  his  own 
son,  just  as  a  medical  man  would  be  shocked  if  a  layman,  however  in- 
telligent, were  to  prescribe  for  himself  a  dose  of  julep  without  taking 
professional  advice.  And  as  few  doctors  will  undertake  their  own  cases, 
but  employ  a  brother  Esculapius  when  they  fall  sick,  so  most  wise 
teachers  prefer  to  have  their  sons  educated  by  another  member  of  the 
craft,  who  will  bring  to  the  work  an  unimpassioned  professional  judg- 
ment, and  not  be  likely  to  mar  it  by  prejudice  or  sentiment 

So  much  must  be  said  to  justify  my  assertion  that  schoolmasters  are 
the  only  fit  and  legitimate  rulers  of  boys ;  and  now  to  comment  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  do  their  ruling 

Goldsmith,  or  rather  Dr.  Johnson  writing  in  Goldsmith's  name,  has 
thought  fit  to  observe — 

<<  Of  all  the  tils  that  human  hearts  endure, 
How  Imall  the  part  that  kings  or  laws  can  cure  !* 

This  may  be  true  of  men,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a  considerable  part 
of  a  boy's  happiness  depends  on  the  discipline  of  his  school  and  the 
character  of  his  schoolmaster. 

The  first  question  a  boy  asks  about  a  new  master  is,  "What  sort  of 
fellow  is  he  ?"  The  proper  answer  is,  "An  awful  beast,"  or,  "A  brick," 
as  the  case  may  be.  And  the  point  at  issue  in  this  inquiry  is,  whether 
the  scholastic  individual  referred  to  is  severe  and  forbidding,  or  genial 
and  good-tempered.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  definiteness,  call  the  two 
classes  of  schoolmasters  the  grave  and  the  gay,  though  these  words  do 
not  exactly  bring  out  their  different  peculiarities.     The  epithets  which 
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boys  themselves  would  use,  such  as  "cruel"  and  '*  kind,"  *  are  not  just ; 
for  the  dominie  who  seems  cruel  may  be  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense 
.kind,  while  he  whom  his  pupils  think  kind,  during  the  time  of  their 
pupilage,  may  turn  out  to  have  acted  anything  but  kindly  towards  them 
in  the  long  run. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  these  two  orders  of  schoolmasters  exists 
and  have  always  existed ;  and  historical  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the 
first  type,  the  grave,  has  been  the  prevalent  one.  Till  the  days  of  Arnold 
we  seldom  read  of  a  master  but  as  a  hard  and  austere  man,  to  be  feared 
by  his  pupils  while  boys,  and  to  be  ridiculed  by  them  when  they  became 
men.  Scholastic  discipline  is  represented  as  a  deadly  war  between 
teacher  and  taught,  in  which  the  teacher  generally  has  much  the  best  of 
it,  and  the  scholar  must  obey  in  hate  and  trembling.  What  says  Horace, 
when  he  wishes  a  comparison  for  a  sycophant  who  is  fearfully  and  ner- 
vously anxious  to  please  his  patrons  ? — 

**  Ut  puerum  uevo  credai  dictata  magistro 
Reddere." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  rising  school  of  masters  who  try  to 
make  the  road  to  knowledge  as  pleasant  as  possible — to  gild  the  bitter 
pill  of  instruction ;  and  we  learn  from  Horace,  also,  that  such  dominies 
did  exist  in  his  day,  though  it  is  to  be  inferred  they  were  looked  upon  as 
an  abnormal  sect,  by  the  regular  practitioners  and  the  public  generally. 

"  — ^  Pueris  ollm  dant  cnistula  blandi 
Doctores,  elemenU  TcUnt  ut  discere  prima.** 

The  grave  master,  which  was  the  orthodox  type  till  lately,  is  a  being 
the  very  antipodes  of  boyhood  in  thought,  feeling,  and  action.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  no  pleasures  but  the  study  of  preternatural ly  big  books, 
no  interest  in  anything  less  exalted  than  Latin  elegiacs  or  Greek  particles, 
no  sympathy  with — but  a  terrible  and  panic-striking  horror  of— such  juve- 
nile shortcomings  as  idleness,  playfulness,  and  thoughtlessness.  To  be 
seen  doing  anything  so  vulgar  as  running,  laughing,  or  wearing  a  shoot- 
ing-coat would  be  instant  ruin  to  his  reputation.  He  rules  through  the 
fear  inspired  by  his  power  and  dignity,  and  makes  no  question  of  the 
obedience  of  his  subjects.  As  for  their  affection,  he  seems  to  despise  it, 
and  their  confidence  he  can  never  hope  to  obtain.  When  he  enters  the 
room  every  voice  must  be  sunk  to  a  whisper,  and  every  trivial  amuse- 
ment put  a  stop  to.  How  his  eye  would  wither  up  any  unlucky  youth 
whom  he  saw  making  grimaces  in  his  presence  !  No  boy  dare  speak  to 
him  till  spoken  to,  and  then  only  in  a  subdued  tone  of  the  utmost  respect 

^  I  have  used  these  two  English  words,  translated  from  the  boy  langiugey  which  might 
not  be  <*  andeisunded  of  the  people." 
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Ilis  private  room  is  looked  upon  as  a  den  of  lions,  into  which  no  boy, 
however  conscious  of  rectitude,  enters  without  perturbation.  Verily  a 
man  altogether  to  be  feared  in  reality,  and  with  haste  to  be  obeyed  ;  and 
years  afterward,  when  the  boy  goes  out  into  the  world,  he  still  fears,  and 
perhaps  respects,  that  man  in  his  inmost  heart.  With  his  lips  he  may 
ridicule  his  peculiarities,  and  mimic  his  accent,  as  of  old,  but  if  he  had 
occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  him  in  that  awful  presence-chamber  of  his,  I 
trow  his  heart  would  be  thrice  set  round  with  triple  brass  if  it  did 
not  sink  just  a  little ;  and  his  hand  would  be  endued  with  more  than 
mortal  strength  if  it  knocked  at  that  well-known  door  with  manly  confi- 
dence. 

The  other  class  of  schoolmasters  has  been  increasing  and  multiplying 
of  late  years.  He  has  a  more  difficult  game  to  play  with  his  boys,  yet  a 
pleasanter  one.  He  joins  in  their  sports  and  occupations,  he  talks  their 
talk,  he  sympathizes  with  their  joys  and  sorrows.  He  thus  not  only 
gains  their  confidence  more  readily,  but  renders  himself  obnoxious  to 
their  approval  and  censure  far  more  than  if  he  stood  on  his  professional 
dignity.  So  long  as  a  dominie  remains  on  the  summit  of  Olympus  and 
thunders  forth  his  decrees  upon  earth  beneath,  he  may  hope  to  be  shel- 
tered from  obloquy  by  the  cloud  of  fear  and  reverence  in  which  he  is 
enveloped.  The  patient  crowd  shrink  from  his  thunderbolts,  and  ex- 
claim, "  It  is  Jupiter  Tonans ;  we  are  but  mortals."  But  if  he  slip  down 
from  the  celestial  heights,  and  wander  among  his  subjects  in  human 
form,  they  grow  forgetful  of  his  power,  and  judge  him  by  their  own 
standards.  Therefore  he  must  take  heed  to  himself  that  he  stumble  not, 
or  great  will  be  his  fall.  A  teacher  will  get  into  sad  trouble  by  showing 
too  much  of  his  character  to  his  boys  when  it  is  a  character  that  cannot 
bear  their  keen  scrutiny. 

All  the  more  credit  does  a  man  deserve  who  can  thus  put  himself  on  a 
level  with  his  boys,  and  at  the  same  time  rule  them  manfully,  and  keep 
their  respect  But  remember  that  it  doesn't  follow  that  the  master  who 
goes  on  the  friendly  and  familiar  tack  with  boys  is  always  the  most  popu- 
lar or  the  most  useful  one.  Just  as  a  man  who  is  dignified  and  reserved 
may  possibly  be  beloved,  and  have  a  great  amount  of  influence  with  his 
boys ;  so  a  man  who  is  familiar,  may  be  hated  or  despised  by  them.  A 
man  can't  act  contrary  to  his  nature  well ;  and  boys  will  soon  find  him 
out,  and  rate  him  at  his  proper  value  if  he  does.  They  hate  a  man  who 
imitates  friendliness  with  them  as  much  as,  or  perhaps  even  more  than, 
a  man  who  professes  open  enmity.  There  is  no  use  in  coming  purring 
among  them,  toadying  their  weaknesses,  and  trying  to  talk  nonsense  to 
them,  if  you  are  not  genial  and  true-hearted.  You  must  act  honestly, 
according  to  your  character  and  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are 
placed,  and  if  you  are  also  just  and  sensible,  and  your  pupils  are  real, 
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sound-hearted  boys,  not  young  gentlemen  nor  mammas'  darlings,  yon 
may  be  sure  of  gaining,  not  popularity  perhaps,  but  certainly  respect 

Among  these  two  orders  of  schoolmasters,  four  classes  or  species  ought 
to  be  held  in  abhorrence — ^yea,  five  are  an  abomination. 

First,  the  brutal  master.  There  are  such  men,  even  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  our  profession,  who  bring  shame  on  themselves  and  their  cause 
by  the  want  of  command  over  temper,  and  consequent  cruelty  which  they 
too  often  display.  I  have  seen  a  man  bearing  the  image  of  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  rush  upon  a  boy,  knock  him  down,  kick  him  while 
on  the  ground,  and  abuse  him  in  the  most  violent  and  unjust  terms  for 
some  scarcely  imaginable  fault  I  have  stood  by  at  such  a  scene  till  I 
burst  into  tears  of  rage,  and,  boy  as  I  was,  I  had  almost  rushed  forward 
to  interfere,  and  spoken  out  my  mind  to  the  enraged  savage.  And  this 
gentleman  would  get  into  the  pulpit  next  Sunday,  and  exhort  his  victims 
to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  blessed  law  of  love,  which  it  is  such  men's 
business  to  preach,  but  only  their  hearers'  duty  to  practice.  What  wonder 
if  they  listened  to  that  gospel  message  without  belief!  I  have  known  a 
worse  case,  that  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  glory  in  being  in  a  chronic 
state  of  ill-temper,  who  would  rub  his  hands  and  chuckle  over  every 
punishment  which  he  could  manage  to  effect,  and  would  look  positively 
disappointed  if  by  a  lucky  chance  a  boy  slipped  through  his  fingers  so 
completely  that  there  could  be  no  possible  excuse  for  wTeaking  vengeance 
on  him. 

Your  geniuses  furnish  a  large  contingent  to  this  wretched  class  of 
teachers.  A  don,  fresh  from  college,  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  is 
placarded  before  the  public  with  all  his  titles  at  his  tail,  and  unto  him 
do  parents,  rejoicing  and  confiding,  send  their  darlings,  that  they  too 
might  be  instructed  how  to  become  geniuses  and  gain  fellowships.  Our 
scholar  sets  to  work  with  much  fanfaronading,  but  soon  is  disgusted  to 
find  out,  what  he  had  forgotten,  that  there  are  such  things  as  stupidity 
and  idleness  in  this  world.  He  grows  wroth  that  his  pupils  are  not  as 
perfect  as  himself;  he  forgets  to  be  kind  and  patient;  he  storms,  he 
blusters,  and  naturally  things  only  get  worse.  But  instead  of  retiring 
^gracefully,  and  seeking  wealth  and  ease  in  a  butcher's  shop,  or  some 
other  profitable  business,  he  fights  on  bravely  but  blindly,  and  his  work 
grows  daily  more  hateful  and  irksome  to  him — plectuntur  Achwi,  He 
finds  now  that  his  first  class  at  the  University  and  his  fellowship  at  St 
Albans  are  of  little  good  to  him,  except  to  attract  new  pupils — new 
troubles — ^to  fill  up  the  places  of  those  he  has  driven  away  by  his  bad 
temper. 

Can  boys  be  expected  to  like  such  a  man  ?  Yet  if  he  be  only  hot- 
tempered  and  cruel  at  times,  with  lucid  intervals,  they  will  make  great 
allowance  for  his  weakness,  seeing  that  it  is  one  which  they  can  well 
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understand  and  sympathize  with ;  and,  I  think,  they  will  bestow  a  much 
greater  portion  of  their  ill-will  upon  the  objectionable  character  whom 
we  may  call  the  snarling  master.  This  individiiars  voice  bespeaks  his 
hateful  nature  at  once.  It  is  a  perpetual  snarl,  in  which  he  delivers  the 
utterance  of  a  cynical,  loveless  heart.  He  may  not  be  severe  or  unjust, 
but  he  is  always  finding  fault,  and  that  too  in  the  most  disagreeable  way 
possible.  No  word  of  kindly  praise  or  genial  encouragement  ever  escapes 
from  his  lips.  He  never  takes  notice  of  merits,  but  his  eye  is  keen  foi 
imperfections.  For  all  his  pupils  know,  he  is  a  machine,  employed  to 
fill  their  little  heads  with  as  much  Latin  and  Greek  as  can  be  safely  got 
thereinto,  but  caring  no  more  for  them  further  than  if  they  were  so  many 
pieces  of  earthenware.  Whoever  knows  how  the  nature  of  boyhood 
yearns  for  love  and  help  and  sympathy,  must  know  in  what  evil  odoi 
such  a  teacher  will  be  held  by  his  pupils. 

Uniting  some  of  the  faculties  of  both  of  these,  and  probably  more  dis- 
liked than  either,  is  the  stupid  dominie.  The  stupid  dominie  has  perhaps 
a  very  wise  face,  looking  grandly  and  dignifiedly  over  a  white  choker — 
but  he  is  a  fool.  He  may  not  be  cynical  or  passionate,  but  his  unpar- 
donable sin  is  that  he  does  not  understand  boys  or  his  duty  toward 
them.  He  has  a  vague,  hazy  idea  that  it  is  the  chief  busines  of  a  school- 
master to  punish  boys,  especially  if  he  catches  them  enjoying  themselves. 
So  if  one  boy  drops  a  marble  in  school,  it  is,  **  Smith,  write  three  hun- 
dred lines ;"  or  if  another  winks  at  his  crony  sitting  opposite,  it  is,  **  Jones, 
come  to  my  room  at  three  o'clock."  And  so  two  merry  boys  are  per- 
haps made  as  miserable  as  a  man  can  make  them  for  a  whole  afternoon, 
while  their  guide,  pfiilosopher,  and  friend  sits  complacently  in  his  desk, 
thinking  he  has  done  rather  a  clever  stroke  of  business  for  the  day.  He 
is  in  his  glory  if  he  can  catch  a  dozen  boys  making  a  noise  somewhere 
and  looking  happy ;  then  he  swoops  down  upon  them  and  gives  them  a 
hundred  lines  all  round,  with  great  gusto.  He  is  always  seeing  where 
wise  teachers  would  take  good  care  not  to  see,  and  interfering  where  his 
interference  can  do  no  possible  good,  and  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
He  cultivates  a  professional  instinct,  which  leads  him  to  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  boy,  and  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any  form  of  reasoning  but  his 
cane.  Why,  I  have  seen  him  hammering  away  at  a  plucky  boy,  who 
was  standing  silent  and  immovable,  with  set  lips  and  knitted  brows, 
and  after  dismissing  him  to  be  a  martyr  among  his  school-fellows,  he 
would  sheathe  his  weapon  in  triumph,  as  if  he  had  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory. I  am  certain  a  skilful  master  could  have  made  that  boy  speak,  ay, 
and  weep,  and  confess  his  fault  with  real  penitence  and  repentance,  by 
the  use  alone  of  that  little  member  the  tongue,  which,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
wise  man,  is  a  more  powerful  thing  than  all  the  canes  in  the  pig-headed 
creature's  class-room.     His  punishments  do  little  good  service  in  pre- 
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venting  wrong-doing ;  they  only  make  boys  crouch  like  hounds  before 
his  face  and  curse  him  behind  his  back.  And  even  if  he  does  punish 
with  good  reason,  he  has  the  remarkable  knack  of  managing  to  make  it 
all  appear  the  result  of  mere  caprice  or  revenge.  This  is  what  I  call  the 
stupid  schoolmaster,  from  whom  heaven  preserve  all  brave  and  kindly 
boys !  Oh  !  it  does  make  me  angry  to  see  such  men  trusted  to  work 
with  the  precious  metal  of  boyhood,  like  a  blacksmith  essaying  to  fashion 
pure  gold.  But  such  men  do  teach  and  flourish  ;  their  boys  do  not  like 
to  complain,  and  so  suffer  in  silence,  happily  ignorant  of  more  fortunate 
lot.  Now  and  then  the  pent-up  ill-feeling  will  boil  over ;  a  rash  cham- 
pion will  stand  up  in  defiant  mutiny ;  but  the  matter  will  blow  past ;  the 
alarmed  ruler,  like  other  rulers,  will  strive  to  pacify  his  subjects,  either 
by  grape  and  canister  or  by  a  temporary  display  of  prudence  and  gener- 
osity, as  circumstances  may  advise,  and  then  all  will  go  on  as  before. 
Once  in  a  world's  history  arises  a  deliverer,  a  Marcus  Furius  Camillas, 
by  whom  the  tyrant,  being  caught  tripping,  is  bound  and  delivered  over 
to  his  subjects,  that  gleefully  and  fearlessly  they  may  thrash  him  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

The  fourth  kind  of  schoolmaster  to  whom  I  wish  to  hint  that  he  has 
mistaken  his  vocation,  is  very  different  from  these  three.  I  mean  the 
easy-going,  tender-hearted  master,  the  man  who  is  too  lazy  and  good- 
•  natured  to  do  his  duty  tomboys,  and  seeks  only  their  good-will.  He  may 
gain  this  from  the  worse  part  of  his  boys,  but  he  may  make  up  his  mind 
to  do  without  the  respect  of  any.  No  one  can  have  a  greater  contempt 
than  boys  for  silly  good-nature  in  a  teacher.  *'  He  can't  teach  !"  one 
of  my  boys  once  said  to  me  in  a  tone  of  the  utmosuscom,  speaking  of  a 
former  instructor.  **  If  you  didn't  know  your  lesson  one  day,  he  scolded 
you.  If  you  didn't  know  it  two  days  running,  then  he  kept  you  in  to 
leafn  it.  And  he  never  licked  you  unless  you  didn't  know  it  on  the 
third  day."  So  the  poor  gentleman's  patience  and  long-suffering  had 
only  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  boys  whom  he  was  treating  so  affection- 
ately. My  young  friend  had  soon  occasion  to  discover  that  I  was  by  no 
means  so  good-natured  ;  and  though  I  dare  say  he  didn't  fully  appreciate  the 
merits  of  my  system,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  proud  of  it,  and  boasted 
among  his  companions  of  my  promptitude  to  come  down  upon  him.  Boys 
take  a  positive  pride  in  a  teacher  who  keeps  a  tight  hold  over  them  and 
makes  them  stick  to  their  work,  and  such  a  man's  strictness  will  not  in 
the  least  stand  in  the  way  of  his  popularity,  if  he  be  just  and  genial. 

At  all  events  any  affection  which  such  toadying  to  the  filings  of  boys 
may  secure  from  them  will  pass  away  when  they  grow  older.  They  will 
then  see  the  real  merits  of  their  teachers  in  a  juster  light,  and  will  not  fail 
to  despise  the  man  who  was  too  good-natured  or  too  weak  to  punish 
their  faults 
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Though  I  consider  the  too  good-natured  dominie  a  dangerous  char- 
acter, I  must  say  that  I  sympathize  very  much  with  him.  It  is  so  hard 
to  punish — boys  don't  know  how  hard.  It  is  their  temptation  to  be  idle 
and  riotous,  and  it  is  our  temptation  often  not  to  do  our  duty  in  checking 
their  faults,  so  dear  to  us  are  their  smiles  and  happy  laughter. 

Like  unto  the  good-natured  master,  but  perhaps  even  more  obnoxious 
in  some  respects,  is  the  new-light  master.  This  is  the  man  who  has 
"ideas,"  and  "methods,"  and  "systems,"  some  of  them  ridiculous, 
and  some  harmless  enough,  but  some  most  pernicious.  He  supposes 
that  no  one  ever  knew  how  to  teach  till  he  appeared  on  the  firmament 
of  education.  He  laughs  at  all  our  scholastic  customs  and  traditions. 
He  professes  to  abhor  punishment,  and  all  the  other  stem  realities  of 
school  life.  He  has  discovered  easy  and  speedy  ways  of  learning,  and 
he  has  no  doubt  that  human  nature  will  readily  conform  itself  to  his 
theories.  Alas  for  such  men  !  facts  are  stubborn.  The  road  to  know- 
ledge is  at  best  but  a  long  and  weary  way,  full  of  steep  ascents  and  dan- 
gerous pitfalls,  thickset  with  sharp  thorns  and  cruel  stones.  Day  and 
night  it  would  resound  with  wails  and  groans  were  it  not  for  the  blessed 
light-heartedness  and  the  inextinguishable  mirth  which  heaven  has 
granted  to  the  little  travellers  thereon.  No  man  can  make  that  way 
short  and  easy ;  and  all  the  teacher  can  do  is  to  beguile  its  length  and 
hardness  by  song  and  dance — ^yea,  and  the  sweet  pride  of  doing  and 
suffering  manfully.  Therefore  I  hold  in  scorn  the  man  who  pretends  to 
do  that  which  God  hath  not  seen  good  to  have  done. 

Having  spoken  out  my  mind  against  those  schoolmasters  as  they  too 
often  are,  I  would  say  something  about  what  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be. 
I  profess  faith  in  no  particular  theories,  and  in  no  specifics  except  firm- 
ness, kindness,  and  common-sense,  all  brought  into  play,  in  connection 
with  a  judicious  use  of  Lion.  I  can't  charge  myself  with  being  either 
fond  or  savage.  I  have  found  that  boys  are  very  much  as  they  are  treated. 
If  you  are  too  easy  and  indulgent  with  them  they  will  take  the  reins  into 
their  own  hands,  and  lead  you  a  pretty  dance  after  them.  If  you  are  too 
strict  and  exacting,  they  will  become  sly  and  cunning ;  but  if  you  treat 
them  with  firmness  and  discretion,  you  will  have  no  diflficulty  with  an 
ordinary  team. 

Boys  appreciate  being  ruled  like  reasonable  beings.  They  will  obey 
a  strong  despot,  whose  only  law  seems  to  them  his  temper  and  caprice  ; 
but  they  will  obey  with  far  more  readiness  and  cheerfulness  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  who  shows  them  clearly  how  the  principle  of  his  rule 
is  the  common  good  of  all.  Boys  know  very  well  that  they  sometimes 
do  wrong,  and  deserve  to  be  punished ;  and  the  discreet  dominie  will 
make  good  use  of  this  knowledge.  Furthermore,  he  will  not  ffown  too 
severely  on  every  little  fault,  but  will  keep  his  real  thunderbolts  for 
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heinous  sinners — ^the  liar,  the  bully,  and  the  brute.     He  will  say  to  hi* 
boys  in  effect :  "I  know  that  you  are  naturally  prone  to  laugh  and  chat- 
ter and  play  tricks  and  make  grimaces,  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  and 
you  know  that  I  am  here  to  make  you  do  something  more  useful,  tiiongh 
iless  agreeable,  at  certain  times  and  places ;  and  you  know,  too,  that  if  I 
did  not  make  you  do  this  I  should  be  a  muff  and  a  humbug.     I  knov, 
moreover,  that  you  are  willing  enough  to  believe  me,  and  to  do  as  I  wish 
you,  but  I  know  that  you  are  unsteady  of  purpose  and  weak  of  memoij ; 
and  therefore,  when  you  forget  or  fail  to  obey  me  I  shall  feel  mjself 
under  the  necessity  of  stimulating  your  will  and  memoiy  by  some  sacfa 
simple  means  as  wild/    And  I  expect  you,  on  the  other  hand,  to  take 
it  all  in  good  part,  and  to  believe  that  it  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  see  those 
little  hands  clenched  in  pain,  and  those  little  lips  working  hard  to  repress 
your  feelings.     So  let  us  fight  a  fair  battle  as  honorable  enemies,  and  li\ie 
as  kindly  friends  in  due  times  of  peace,  thinking  no  harm  of  each  other, 
because  the  one  acts  according  to  his  nature,  and  the  other  according  to 
his  duty ;  and  let  us  both  agree  to  hate  and  scorn  whatever  is  mean  or 
foul  or  dishonest,  whether  in  man  or  boy. " 

Such  an  appeal  as  this  will  not  be  found  to  lack  fitting  response.  And 
the  advantage  of  ruling  your  boys  on  such  principles  will  be  some  de- 
gree of  mutual  trust  and  kindly  good-will.  The  boys  will  not  look  upon 
you  so  much  as  their  natural  enemy,  but  rather  as  a  friend  to  whom  they 
may  tell  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  receive  encouragement  and  sympa- 
thy. You  will  find  that  you  can  best  put  down  certain  forms  of  misbe- 
havior by  warning  your  boys  against  them,  and  asking  them  to  fix  their 
own  punishment  if  they  forget  the  warning.  You  will  find  that  if  a  boy 
tell  you  a  deliberate  lie,  his  companions  will  at  once  betray  him  by  a 
hearty  groan  of  disgust.  You  will  find  that  if  you  have  forgotten  to 
inflict  a  certain  punishment  which  you  had  ordered,  the  culprits  them- 
selves will  not  hesitate  to  remind  you.  You  will  find  a  boy  asking  to  be 
punished,  when  you  are  inclined  to  let  him  off,  "and  then  I'm  not 
likely  to  do  it  again."  You  will  find  that  boys  take  a  pride  in  your  jus- 
tice and  severity,  and  value  your  praise  and  blame  more  keenly  than  you 
might  suppose  it  possible.  Why,  the  severest  punishment  I  ever  inflict 
is  not  to  speak  to  a  boy  for  some  days.  This  is  reserved  for  lying  and 
such-like  offences,  and  if  the  culprit  be  not  hardened,  you  may  see  him 
with  downcast  looks^  hanging  about  me  or  placing  himself  in  my  way 
day  after  day,  in  hopes  of  one  word  as  a  sign  of  returning  favor. 

All  this  you  may  experience  as  a  schoolmaster,  if  you  are  not  a  stock 
and  a  stone  with  a  black  coat  on  your  back,  a  cane  in  your  hand,  and 
an  LL.D.  afler  your  name.  Too  many  of  our  teachers  are  such  lay 
figures. 

The  schoolmaster  will  also  have  a  better  chance  of  gainii^  influence 
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over  his  pupils,  if  he  take  some  interest  in  their  pursuits  out  of  school, 
which,  aller  all,  in  a  boy's  eyes,  are  the  most  important  interests  of  life. 
A  certain  poet,  who  was  a  prejudiced  enemy  to  schools,  speaks  with  great 
scorn  of  the  race  of  schoolmasters  of  his  day — 

<<  Public  hackneys  in  the  schooling-tnuley 
Who  feed  a  pupil's  intellect  with  store 
Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  little  more; 
Dismiss  their  cares  when  they  dismiss  their  flock, 
Machines  themselves,  and  governed  by  a  clock.** 

With  characteristic  want  of  knowledge  of  the  frailties  of  human  nature, 
our  poet  goes  on  to  recommend  a  select  course  of  botany,  astrology,  and 
theology  to  be  pursued  by  master  and  pupil  in  their  hours  of  leisure  ; 
but  without  going  so  far  we  may  express  a  hope  that  the  race  of  teachers 
who  look  upon  their  boys  merely  as  receptacles  for  grammar,  is  already 
far  on  its  way  to  extinction.  The  model  schoolmaster  of  the  present  day 
is  wiser,  and  studies  to  be  his  boys'  playfellow  and  companion,  that  he 
may  the  better  know  how  to  be  their  ruler.  How  many  learned  mollahs 
are  there  who  are  great  in  the  cricket-field  1  How  many  who  can  knock 
over  their  pupils  at  football  as  well  as  in  Euclid  !  To  some  masters,  in- 
deed, these  fields  of  distinction  are  forbidden.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
one  to  wield  the  bat  of  Tom  Brown.  A  man  may  be  a  good  teacher, 
and  have  a  poor  biceps.  And  do  not  some  of  us  wear  spectacles,  and 
some  wigs  ?  Old  teachers,  too,  who  have  been  reared  in  the  stately  tra- 
ditions of  the  ancien  rigime,  cannot  easily  throw  off  their  prejudices,  and 
shake  their  heads,  half-approvingly,  half-doubtfully,  over  the  free  and 
easy  intercourse  which  has  to  a  great  measure  succeeded  to  the  old  ideas 
of  scholastic  discipline.  But  in  such  cases,  is  it  not  allowable  to  assume 
a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not  ?  I  don't  ask  you,  my  paunchy  friend,  to  go 
to  the  wicket,  or  to  take  part  in  a  **  scrimmage"  in  person  ;  but  without 
going  so  far,  you  may  do  much  to  make  your  pupils  feel  that  you  are  not 
a  walking  dictionary,  but  a  man  that  once  was  a  boy. 

Thus  is  it  possible  for  the  schoolmaster  to  become  truly  the  ruler,  the 
king  of  boys,  the  fountain  of  honor  among  them,  the  model  of  excel- 
lence. Then  will  he  be  obeyed  readily,  not  servilely,  by  subjects  who 
will  fight  for  the  honor  of  doing  his  bidding.  Then  will  his  kindly  word 
of  praise  be  thirsted  for ;  one  sentence  from  him  will  make  a  boy  a  pun- 
dit or  a  hero ;  and  his  censure  will  call  forth  shame  and  contempt. 
Then  will  he  not  be  deceived  and  plotted  against,  because  his  boys  will 
do  everything  by  his  advice  or  orders.  Then  will  his  companionship 
and  presence  be  counted  honor  and  happiness ;  his  smiles  will  be  waited 
for  by  simple  courtiers,  his  wants  anticipated  by  honest  sycophants.  But 
my  fancy  runs  away  with  my  judgment ;  this  will  be  the  golden  age,  as  yet 
far  off.     Nevertheless,  should  we  not  rejoice  th'e  nearer  we  can  attain  to  it? 


"WHY  DO  YOU  SAY  SPECIALITF/' 

WE  propose  to  answer  this  question  by  presenting,  as  saccinctlj-  as 
possible,  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  two  forms  Specialty  and 
Speciality.     The  reader  may  draw  his  own  inferences  as  to  the  propriety 

of  using  speciality  rather  than  specialty. 

Of  the  lexical  authorities  at  our  immediate  command,  Johnson,  Sheri- 
dan, Walker,  Perry,  Richardson,  Worcester,  Smart,  and  Webster  (Picto- 
rial Edition),  all  give  both  specialty  and  speciality^  without  expressing-  any 
preference  for  either,  or  pronouncing  upon  their  respective  merits. 

When  we  look  at  the  number  of  nouns  in  current  use  formed  after  the 
analogy  of  specialty  (i.  e. ,  by  the  addition  of  -ty  to  the  corresponding*  ad- 
jective form),  and  compare  them  with  the  number  formed  like  speci(dify\ 
by  the  addition  of  -ity,  we  find  that  the  latter  very  greatly  exceeds  the 
former.     The  former  class  numbers  but  33 ;  namely,  entirety  (or  en- 
tierty),  nicety,  safety,  surety;  jollity,  laity  (the  2' here  being  but  the^yof 
the  adjective  forms)  ;  casualty,  causalty,  commonalty,  cruelty,  disloyalty, 
fealty  (though  feal  is  now  obsolete),  frailty,  generalty,  imperialty,  jovial- 
ty,  loyalty,  novelty,  officially,  penalty,  personalty,  realty,  royalty,  sever- 
alty,  shrievalty,  specialty,   subtilty,   temporally,   viceroyalty ;   certainly, 
suddenly,  uncertainty;  property.     The  words  sixty ^  seventy ^  etc.,  do  not 
properly  belong  to  this  list,  -ty  here  being  but  a  contraction  of  ten  ;  and 
commonty,  in  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew, — "Is  not  a  commonly 
a  Christmas  gambol  ?" — is  but  a  corruption  of  comedy.     The  number  be- 
longing to  the  other  class  is  935  ;  and  of  these,  573,  or  more  than  61 
per  cent,  end  in  -lily,  like  civility,  cordiality,  infidelity,  immorality,  par- 
tiality, etc.     In  this  enumeration,  obsolete  words,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  are  not  included. 

Again ;  specialty  and  speciality  do  not  constitute  the  only  instance  we 
have  among  these  words  of  two  forms  equivalent  or  nearly  equivalent  in 
meaning.  We  have  generalty  (though  rare)  and  generality ;  imperially 
(rare)  and  imperiality ;  jcroialty  (rare)  2nd  joviality ;  subtilty  zxid  subtility 
(rare)  ;  temporally  (rare)  and  temporality.  Formerly  spiritualty  was  in  use 
as  well  as  spirituality.  But  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  former  has 
gone  down,  while  the  more  analogical^form  survives.  So  with  personalty 
and  realty  as  alternatives  of  personality  and  reality.  But  as  law-terms, 
denoting  respectively  personal  propert}'  and  real  estate,  or  the  fixedness 
of  real  estate,  they  are  both  in  use  still.  In  no  case,  where  the  two  forms 
have  been  in  use  interchangeably,  like  specialty  and  speciality,  has  the  less 
analogical  form  survived  the  other ;  for  penality  and  scverality,  now  obso- 
lete, never  were  equivalents  {ox penalty  and  severalty  ;  and  casuality,  some- 
times used  colloquially  for  casualty^  is  not  now,  and  never  was,  an  au- 
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thorized  word,  and  consequently  has  never  been  superseded  or  made 
obsolete.  If,  therefore,  specialty,  the  less  analogical  form,  ever  becomes 
the  sole  form  in  use,  it  will  be  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
written  language  in  which  one  of  these  nouns  in  -Ity  has  crowded  out  of 
use  its  corresponding  noun  in  -lity. 


HABIT  IN  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

LOCKE  says  that  habit  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge.    This 
truth  has  a  wide  range  of  application  in  teaching,  and  needs  to  be 
continually  remembered  and  applied. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  inquire  how  a  child  learns  the  alphabet.  His  first 
task  is  to  associate  the  name  A,  if  that  be  the  first  letter  taught,  with  the 
figure  A.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  figure  should  be  called  A,  except 
universal  consent  It  is  an  arbitrary  name.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  only 
way  to  learn  it,  is  to  form  a  habit  of  associating  the  name  with  the  figure  ; 
and  this  habit  must  be  formed,  not  by  reflection  or  reasoning,  but  like  all 
other  habits,  by  many  uniform  repetitions. 

The  reflecting  teacher  will  not  expect  the  pupil  to  know  the  letter  after 
one  or  two  repetitions,  because  a  habit  is  formed  only  by  many  repeti 
tions.  He  will  not  disregard  the  order  of  repetition  or  purposely  vary  it, 
because,  to  form  a  habit,  uniformity  of  repetition  is  necessary.  He  will 
not  expect  the  pupil  to  know  the  letter  because  he  has  been  told  it  stands 
for  apple.  That  is  not  the  reason  that  it  is  called  A,  and  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  help  the  pupil  to  remember  the  name.  He  will  avoid  these 
errors  and  all  others  of  a  similar  nature,  and  direct  the  child  just  as  he 
would  to  Ijelp  him  to  form  any  other  habit,  by  requiring  many  repetitions 
of  the  thing,  at  regular  intervals,  and  always  in  the  same  manner.  In 
this  way  the  pupil  will  progress  to  the  desired  end  as  surely  and  as  fast 
as  it  is  possible  with  the  faculties  that  God  has  given  him. 

The  teacher  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  pursues  his  labor,  with  a 
peaceful  assurance  which  encourages  and  pleases  the  child ;  while  the 
incompetent  teacher  failing  by  his  own  ignorance,  rebukes  the  child  at 
every  interview,  and  while  he  inflicts  torture  on  the  innocent  victim,  post- 
pones his  success  to  some  indefinite  future. 

In  like  manner  tho  child  learns  the  powers  of  the  letters,  passing  over 
the  whole  field  by  short  steps,  often  retracing  his  way,  filling  up  the  other- 
wise lost  years  of  childhood,  until  he  learns  to  read.  So  strong  are  the 
habits  thus  formed,  that  the  lips  seem  to  perform  their  oflice  without  the 
help  of  the  mind ;  for  we  sometimes  detect  ourselves  reading  the  printed 
page,  when  we  are  unconscious  of  the  ideas  it  conve}'S. 
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In  Arithmetic,  the  child  learns  to  reason  mathematically.  He  is  no: 
accustomed  to  this.  A  train  of  calculation,  that  is  simple  to  the  teacher, 
is  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  child.  Thus  the  question  is  asked, 
"What  is  the  sum  of  the  half  of  six,  and  the  third  of  six?"  It  is  on]? 
afler  some  assistance,  and  then  with  difficulty,  that  the  pupil  arrives  at  a 
correct  solution.  In  order  to  make  that  process  of  reasoning  eas^,  it 
must  be  repeated  many  times,  in  similar  forms,  and  no  other  process  of 
reasoning  should  be  interposed  to  disturb  and  perplex  the  thoug^hts  of 
the  learner,  until  this  has  beQome  so  familiar  that  it  can  be  gone  through 
at  a  glance.  Thus  the  mathematical  faculty  is  exercised  in  one  process 
after  another,  each  perfect  in  itself,  and  each  preparing  for  another,  untiJ 
the  desired  mental  power  is  fully  developed. 

In  teaching  Grammar  also,  this  principle  has  great  force.  The  truths 
of  grammar  are  abstract  and  the  statements  general.  These  are  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension  by  the  young.  The  statement  of  them  by  the 
teacher  seems  plain  enough,  and  the  pupil  himself  assents  to  it ;  and  both 
may  think  that  the  work  is  done  when  the  truth  is  plainly  announced 
and  heard.  But  by  all  this  the  pupil  has  learned  nothing.  His  mind 
has  not  grasped  the  truth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remember  and  apply  it 
The  process  of  thought  is  new, — it  requires  close  attention  to  compre- 
hend the  truth  at  all ;  and  it  needs  to  be  gone  over  many  times  to  make 
it  so  familiar  that  it  can  be  recognized  at  once  in  all  the  countless  rela- 
tions which  it  will  be  found  to  sustain  in  language. 

Regard  for  this  principle  is  equally  important  in  the  preparation  of 
Text-books.  The  value  of  a  school-book  does  not  depend  so  much  on 
the  learning  of  the  author,  as  it  does  on  his  skill  as  a  teacher,  and  espe- 
cially on  his  ability  to  discern  and  apply  this  fundamental  principle  of 
habit. 


A  Puzzling  Possibility. — When  the  Russian  American  Telegraph  is 
completed,  the  following  feat  will  be  possible  : 

A  telegram  from  Alaska  for  New  York,  leaving  Sitka,  say  at  6. 40  Mon- 
day morning,  would  be  received  at  Nickolaef,  Siberia,  at  six  minutes 
past  one  on  Tuesday  morning ;  at  St  Petersburg,  Russia,  at  three  min- 
utes past  six  Monday  evening;  at  London  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  four 
Monday  afternoon ;  and  at  New  York  at  46  minutes  past  eleven  Mon- 
day forenoon. 

Thus,  allowing  twenty  minutes  for  each  transmission,  a  message  may 
start  on  the  morning  of  one  day,  to  be  received  and  transmitted  the  next 
day,  again  received  and  sent  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  it  starts,  and 
finally  reach  its  destination  on  the  forenoon  of  the  first  day.  The  whole 
taking  place  in  one  hour's  time. 
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Much  and  Well. 


A  PESTILENT  maxim  as  commonly  applied  in  the  school-room  is : 
"  Not  how  much,  but  how  well." 

It  is  a  swindle.  It  cheats  the  children  out  of  time  and  labor  and  the 
fruits  of  labor ;  and  the  parents  by  making  them  think  that  lack  of  quan- 
tity is  more  than  made  up  by  superior  quality,  when  in  fact  but  little  is 
accomplished,  and  that  little  ill.  It  cheats  the  teacher  too,  sometimes, 
by  making  him  think  that  he  is  guided  by  principle  when  in  reality  his 
motive  is  laziness.  It  is  hard  work  to  be  the  leader  and  guide  of  a  class 
of  active  explorers  bent  on  investigation  and  discovery ;  but  very  easy 
to  oversee  the  plodding  progress  of  the  same  class  when  hampered  by 
needless  restraints  and  borne  down  by  needless  burdens. 

Thoroughness  is  a  good  thing  when  exercised  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
right  way,  and  for  a  right  purpose.  But  the  thoroughness  of  the  teach- 
ers who  make  this  maxim  a  leading  article  of  their  educational  creed  is, 
in  most  cases,  essentially  a  bad  thing.  It  has  but  one  measure,  and  that 
is  verbal  accuracy  in  recitation.  It  makes  words  supreme.  To  know  a 
lesson  "thoroughly,"  according  to  such  teachers,  is  to  be  able  to  repeat 
what  the  author  says,  just  as  he  says  it.  If  the  text-books  were  the 
embodiments  of  truth  itself,  we  should  question  the  wisdom  of  this  sort 
of  thoroughness,  believing  it  to  be  not  only  deceptive,  but  destructive  to 
true  mental  development. 

In  history,  for  example,  the  most  thorough  mastery  of  any  text-book, 
the  ability  even  to  repeat  it  verbatim  from  beginning  to  end,  would  be 
worth  little  compared  with  the  wider,  though  less  precise  knowledge  of 
history  that  might  be  acquired  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  with  much 
greater  enjoyment  by  a  well-directed  reading  of  a  few  of  the  masterpieces 
of  historical  literature ;  and  the  mental  discipline  got  by  the  latter  course 
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would  greatly  exceed  that  gained  by  the  former.     The  one  ^v^ould  be    i 
thorough  and  narrow,  the  other  would  be  broad  and  ennobling,  though, 
according  to  the  "thorough"  teachers,  superficial. 

In  the  higher  mathematics,  absolute  thoroughness  is  desirable,  if  no( 
actually  necessary.  The  learner  must  be  able  at  any  moment  to  retrace 
his  steps  from  the  beginning.  But  this  holds  with  no  other  study.  In 
no  other  study  is  there  such  an  interdependence  of  parts  that  the  lo^  of 
one  will  endanger  the  security  of  all.  And  even  in  mathematics  it  is  not 
always  necessary  that  the  pupil  should  have  a  perfect  command  of  each 
principle  before  passing  to  the  next  He  may  often  learn  to  compre- 
hend the  force  and  bearing  of  a  new  principle  sooner  and  more  com- 
pletely, and  how  to  apply  it  with  greater  skill  and  readiness,  by  pushing 
on  in  the  course,  than  by  stopping  to  dwell  upon  it 

Sometimes,  "Not  how  much,  but  how  well,"  serves  for  intentional 
deception,  as  a  cloak  for  ignorance.  We  remember  a  teacher  whose 
thoroughness  used  to  break  out  severely  at  certain  places  in  the  text- 
books. We  could  get  so  far  with  ease ;  then  he  would  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  our  recollection  of  some  preceding  part  was  a  little  defective, 
and  back  we  must  go  for  review,  though  we  had  gone  over  and  over 
the  same  ground  before,  and  were  little  wiser  the  last  time  than  the  first 
It  was  provoking  in  after-years  to  learn  that  these  attacks  of  thoroughness 
used  always  to  come  on  at  points  beyond  which  the  teacher's  knowledge 
grew  rapidly  uncertain  or  failed  altogether :  that  we  were  kept  grubbing 
at  the  foundation  because  he  was  unable  to  go  above  the  first  story. 

Ultra-thorough  teachers  are  fond  of  repeating  the  saying  chat  it  is  better 
to  know  everything  of  one  thing  than  something  of  everything :  another 
plausible  fallacy  by  which  a  little  truth  is  used  to  give  currency  to  a 
great  lie.  It  assumes  that  it  is  possible  to  know  everything  of  any  thing, 
which  unfortunately  is  not  the  case ;  while  it  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
exigencies  of  modern  life  require  us  to  know  something,  more  or  less 
according  to  our  circumstances,  about  a  great  many  things. 

It  holds  up  to  reprobation  also  the  bugbear  of  superficiality — as  though 
all  human  knowledge  were  not  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  superficial.  It 
is  given  to  very  few  to  "Reach  the  Law  within  the  Law."  The  wisest 
man  knows  little,  and  but  little  of  that  with  certainty.  So  long  as  he  is 
conscious  of  his  superficiality,  however,  it  is  not  such  a  terrible  condition 
to  be  in.     But  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  persuaded,  as  many  pupils  of 
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these  "thorough"  teachers  are,  that  the'  text-book  knowledge  that  they 
have  been  so  slavishly  thorough  in  acquiring,  is  the  sum  of  all  knowledge : 
that  they  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  any  subject  because  they  can 
repeat  all  that  the  learned  Professor  Knowital  saw  fit  to  write  about  it 


Schools  and  the  Times. 

THERE  is  one  characteristic  of  free  public  schools  that  is  seldom  or 
never  noticed  by  their  advocates ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  their  favor.     They  are  not  aflfected  by  Hard  Times. 

Financial  disturbances  rarely  reach  them.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
cessation  of  business  adds  to  their  prosperity  and  usefulness,  inasmuch 
as  it  leaves  many  children  and  youth  free  from  employment,  and  at 
liberty  to  go  to  school. 

The  opposite  prevails  with  private  schools.  For  the  privilege  of  these, 
each  patron  must  pay  his  share,  with  no  help  from  the  general  wealth  of 
the  community.  The  wealth  of  the  few  rather  increases  the  burden  of 
the  many,  for  the  rich  man's  children  determine  the  "style"  of  the  school 
and  the  cost  of  living  there;  and  this  is  not  unfrequently  above  the 
means  of  parents  in  moderate  circumstances,  even  in  the  best  of  times. 
The  burden  of  the  school  is -felt  every  time  the  quarterly  bills  are  pre- 
sented And  great  must  be  the  parents'  pride  and  ambition  for  their 
children,  if  they  can  begin  the  retrenchment,  which  hard  times  make 
imperative,  at  some  point  other  than  the  school. 

Private  schools  are  thus  a  sure  barometer  of  the  public  prosperity. 
When  times  are  good,  they  flourish.  When  times  are  bad  and  busi- 
ness falters,  they  decline,  their  attendance  falls  off,  and  the  childrens* 
progress  in  education  is  interrupted.  This  is  painfully  manifest  at  the 
present  time.  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  private  schools  are  entering 
upon  the  new  year's  work  with  slender  classes  and  uncertain  support 
Were  they  the  onjy  educational  resource,  the  number  of  children  and 
youth  deprived  of  schooling  would  be  very  great  Doubtless  very  many 
are  as  it  is ;  and  the  deprivation  would  be  still  more  severely  felt  were  it 
not  for  the  public  schools,  which  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  re- 
gardless of  the  price  of  gold  or  the  stagnation  of  business. 
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"K  T  EW  YORK. — In  his  address,  at  the  dedication  of  Cornell  Univ-er- 
J^^    sity,  the  founder  of  the  institution,  the  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  said  : 
**  I  fear  that  those  who  come  expecting  to  find  a  finished  institution  will 
be  disappointed.     We  did  not  invite  you  to  such  an  entertainment ;  nor 
did  we  expect  or  desire  to  have  a  single  thing  finished.     We  expected 
only  to  commence  an  institution  which  in  the  future  will  mature  to  a 
great  degree  of  usefulness ;  which  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  such  facilities  for  acquiring  practical  knowledge  and  hi^ 
mental  culture  as  the  limited  means  of  the  humble  can  command.      I 
trust  that  we  have  made  the  beginning  of  an  institution  which  w^ill  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  poor  young  men  and  the  poor  young  women  of 
our  country.    This  is  one  thing  we  have  not  finished ;  but  more  and 
more  we  hope  to  perfect  until  the  young  men  of  honest  efforts  and  earn- 
est labor,  upon  whom  fortune  has  omitted  to  smile,  shall  be  able  to 
secure  to  themselves  a  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  education,  thus 
making  better  the  individual,  the  State,  and  society  itself.     I  trust  that 
we  have  made  the  beginning  of  an  institution  which  shall  bring  science 
to  the  aid  of  agriculture.     Chemistry  has  the  same  great  store  of  wealth 
in  reserve  for  Agriculture  that  it  has  lavished  upon  the  Arts,  and  we  must 
instruct  the  young  farmer  how  to  obtain  the  hidden  treasure.    The  fexmer 
needs  more  light ;  and  this  we  are  preparing  to  supply.     We  also  hope 
to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  mechanic,  that  he  may  multiply  his  produc- 
tions by  means  of  a  mind  of  higher  culture.     Millions  have  been  wasted 
for  the  want  of  thorough  scientific  and  practical  training  among  our  me- 
chanics.    The  great  wealth  of  our  nation  has  been  derived  from  mechan- 
ism applied  to  agriculture.     We  must  labor  earnestly  in  this  inviting 
field.     I  hope  we  have  made  a  beginning  toward  a  condition  in  which 
men  shall  have  enlarged  culture,  greater  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  man- 
liness, and  higher  aims,  and  be  better  qualified  to  serve  their  fellow-men, 
their  families,  and  their  God.     It  shall  be  our  aim  to  make  true  Chris- 
tian men,  without  dwarfing  or  paring  them  down  to  fit  the  narrow  gauge 
of  Sect     Finally,  I  trust  that  we  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Univer- 
sity where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study." 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  School  Commission- 
ers AND  Superintendents  was  held  at  Owego  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  The  questions  discussed  were  well  chosen, 
being  such  as  involved  matters  bearing  directly  and  forcibly  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools.  They  were  questions,  too,  that  every  earnest  school 
officer  could  not  but  be  professionally  interested  in.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  discussions  were  of  a  like  character.  This  may  not  have 
increased  the  popularity  of  the  meeting,  though  it  certainly  did  its  use- 
fulness. Another  noticeable  characteristic  of  this  meeting  also,  perhaps 
not  a  "popular"  one,  was  the  fact  that  the  speakers  generally  talked 
for  business  and  not  for  Buncombe — as  school  commissioners  and 
superintendents,  not  as  "Educators,"  or  philanthropists  (with  a  motive 
or  two  not  made  public),  or  for  the  interests  of  "my  book"  or  "our 
House."  When  they  went  over  to  help  the  teachers,  they  did  not  always 
do  so  well. 
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The  first  question  taken  up  was  whether  State  appropriations  should 
be  continued  for  the  support  of  District  libraries.  The  uselessness  of 
most  of  the  libraries  as  now  managed  was  properly  insisted  on  by  one 
party,  and  the  usefulness  of  libraries  well  sustained  was  as  strongly  main- 
tained by  the  other ;  and  there  the  matter  was  left,  the  discussion  be- 
ing laid  over  for  another  session  and  never  resumed. 

That  the  District  libraries  are  very  largely  neglected  and  abused  is 
only  too  evident.  More  than  half  of  the  $55,000  annually  appropriated 
for  them  is  expended  for  teachers'  wages.  What  is  done  with  the  remain- 
der it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  the  number  of  books  reported  in  the  libraries 
last  year  was  69, 800  less  than  the  number  reported  the  year  before.  Com- 
missioner Bean,  of  Wyoming,  said  that  out  of  ninety-eight  school  dis- 
tricts in  his  commissioner  district,  but  twelve  used  their  library  money 
for  the  purchase  of  books  ;  and  when  books  were  purchased,  they  were 
commonly  subscription  books,  selected  without  regard  to  fitness  or  liter- 
ary worth.  This  he  believed  to  be  the  common  practice,  at  least  through- 
out the  rural  districts.  To  those  who  feel,  as  we  do,  a  greater  indebted- 
ness to  the  District  Library  than  to  the  District  School,  such  statements 
are  truly  discouraging.  Yet  bad  as  their  condition  is,  we  do  not  believe 
it  wise  to  abandon  the  libraries  altogether.  They  have  done  much  good, 
and  the  conditions  of  their  usefulness  have  never  been  abolished — ^though 
it  is  quite  the  thing  just  now  to  say  that  newspapers  have  made  them 
superfluous. 

The  next  question  discussed  was  :  "  How  can  a  greater  uniformity  in 
the  examination  of  teachers  throughout  the  State  be  secured  ?"  A  good 
subject,  not  because  such  uniformity  is  possible  or  desirable,  but  because 
the  discussion  of  it  serves  to  make  commissioners  acquainted  with  what 
other  commissioners  are  doing,  and  thus  serves  to  elevate  the  standards 
of  all. 

A  more  important  question — '*  Is  it  wise  and  expedient  to  attempt  to 
establish,  by  legislative  enactment  or  otherwise,  a  curriculum  of  studies 
for  common  schools?"  was  next  considered.  Deputy  Superintendent 
Burr,  of  Albany,  thought  that  such  an  attempt  would  prove  not  only  im- 
practicable but  dangerous.  Others  insisted  that  it  was  quite  practicable, 
and  certain  to  be  productive  of  good,  especially  in  economizing  labor. 
The  plan  has  succeeded  well  in  Union  Schools,  and  could  scarcely  fail 
in  district  schools.  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  believed  it  to  be  impracti- 
cable just  now.  The  people  are  not  prepared  for  it.  Time  must  be  given 
them  to  work  out  principles  and  methods.  First  grade  the  schools  ;  the 
curriculum  would  come  as  a  natural  consequence.  "As  there  is  an 
order  in  the  development  of  mind,"  he  said,  "so  there  is  a  regular  and 
proper  course  of  study  to  be  pursued."  Undoubtedly ;  and  not  merely 
a  regular  and  proper  course,  but  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  of  them, 
each  adapted  to  the  peculiar  condition  and  needs  of  some  particular 
community,  and  all  equally  in  harmony  with  the  "order  in  the  developv 
ment  of  mind."  As  this  fact  is  sometimes  overlooked,  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  commending  it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  (of  which  Mr. 
Sheldon  is  one)  appointed  to  report  on  this  question  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

Several  other  questions  were  discussed — among  them,  Whether  any 
additional  powers  should  be  given  to  commissioners ;  whether  lecturers 
should  be  employed  to  address  Teachers'  Institutes  ;  whether  the  present 
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system  of  reporting  by  teachers  to  school  commissioners  should  be  con- 
tinued, etc.  Altogether  the  meeting  was  a  profitable  one  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  we  doubt  not  will  lead  to  good  results  for  the  State  at  laiig-e. 

The  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  for  the 
past  year,  gives  a  brief  statement  of  the  age,  condition,  and  needs  of 
each  of  the  school -houses  of  the  city — the  changes  and  additions  that 
have  been  made  during  the  year — and  some  that  need  to  be  made. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1868,  new  school-houses  have  been  erected, 
and  additions  made  to  old  ones,  sufficient,  in  all,  to  accommodate 
nearly  ten  thousand  children.  Accommodations  for  as  many  more 
are  needed.  The  new  buildings  are  substantial  structures,  carefully 
planned,  and  furnished  throughout  in  modem  style.  The  contrast  be- 
tween these  houses  and  the  older  ones,  especially  the  very  old  ones, 
affords  a  good  index  of  the  progress  making  in  the  material  condition 
of  Education.  We  could  wish  that  equal  progress  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing were  in  all  cases  as  apparent.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Su- 
perintendent is  paying  much  attention  to  the  heating  and  ventilating  of 
the  school  and  rooms.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  still  so  much  a  matter  of 
experiment.  Of  the  endless  \'ariety  of  means  tried  for  warming  and  ven- 
tilating our  city  school-rooms,  the  report  says,  many  have  proved  utter 
failures.  Some  that  were  good  in  themselves,  or  would  have  been  if 
properly  attended  to,  have  also  failed,  through  the  ignorance  and  inat- 
tention of  the  teachers.  Indeed,  ^Ir.  Miller  says  that  half  the  e\nls  ex- 
isting in  regard  to  the  bad  ventilation  of  class-rooms,  are  caused  by  the 
neglect  of  the  teachers.  And  he  suggests  that  the  Board  of  Education 
should  take  some  action  to  compel  the  assistant  teachers  to  make  use  of 
the  means  of  ventilation  provided  for  them.  A  little  wholesome  regula- 
tion, he  says,  would  go  far  toward  remedying  this  great  evil. 

Steam  and  hot-air  heaters  appear  to  have  been  quice  generally  unsatis- 
factory. Many  class-rooms,  depending  on  them,  had  to  be  abandoned 
entirely  during  the  severe  cold  of  last  winter.  "There  are  but  few  of 
the  school  buildings  heated  by  hot-air  or  steam,"  the  report  saj's,  ''that 
are  reliable  in  extremely  cold  weather,  while  those  that  are  heated  by  stoves 
are  always  so,  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  them."  Furnaces  have,  there- 
fore, been  replaced  by  stoves  in  some  cases,  and  in  many  others  stoves 
have  been  put  in  class-rooms  to  assist  the  heaters.  The  new  buildings 
are  heated  by  stoves  throughout. 

FRANCE. — Popular  Education  in  France  has  a  bright  as  well  as  a 
dark  side.  It  has  done  as  much  or  more  than  has  been  accomplished  in 
England  at  three  times  the  cost,  while  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  igno- 
rance. At  the  famous  gathering  at  the  Sorbonne,  at  which  young  Ca- 
vaignac  bearded  Imperialism,  M.  Duruy,  in  his  address,  dwelt  upon  one 
hopeful  sign  in  connection  with  adult  education.  The  evening  schools, 
he  said,  were  attended  by  800,000  pupils — **an  entire  nation,"  con- 
ducted by  39,000  teachers,  who  expected  and  invited  them, — that  for  the 
33,000  voluntary  evening  schools  a  voluntary  budget  of  2, 250,000  francs 
were  subscribed  in  four  months.  This  is  an  increase  of  8,935  schools 
since  1864,  and  the  **  voluntary  budget"  of  2,250,000  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  the  50,000  francs  which  at  that  time  was  all  he  had  to  divide 
among  25,000  teachers — the  service,  it  should  be  understood,  being 
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entirely  voluntary  on  their  part,  and  in  addition  to  a  day^s  work  in  their 
regular  schools.  The  French  school  system  is  detailed  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  A.  G.  Johnson,  which  we  lately  described.  Its  foundation  is  the 
law  framed  by  M.  Guizot  and  others  in  1833,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Johnson's  abstract,  are  these  : 

**The  law  proclaims  as  a  first  principle,  without  which  nothing  has 
ever  been  successfully  done,  that  every  commune  shall  support  at  least 
one  school,  and  that  it  shall  be  open  gratuitously  to  all  indigent  children, 
without  exception.  .  .  .  The  expense  of  the  communal  school  is  in  the 
first  instance  charged  upon  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  commune,  and, 
in  case  these  (^  not  suffice,  upon  the  product  oT  a  special  tax,  which  is 
never  to  exceea  three  centimes,  in  addition  to  its  direct  taxes.  If  there 
is  still  a  deficit,  the  department  is  called  upon  for  a  tax  of  two  additional 
centimes.  Finally,  the  state  budget  furnishes  the  sum  necessary  to  make 
good  all  deficiencies.  The  obligation  of  the  state  is  recognized  in  an- 
other provision.  In  case  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  commune  and  the 
department,  the  state  will  impose  and  collect  the  taxes  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  school." 

Of  course,  like  France,  the  law  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes  since 
it  was  framed,  but  in  general  there  has  been  improvement.  In  1848,  for 
instance,  the  state  appropriation  was  raised  from  2,399,808  to  5,920,000 
francs.  The  normal  schools  have  risen  to  the  number  of  107,  contain-  , 
i^S  3»359  pupils,  and  graduating  about  .1,000  each  year,  or  within  400 
of  the  number  annually  needed  by  the  schools.  But  the  average  pay  of 
the  teachers  is — at  least  was  in  1864 — only  798  francs,  usually,  but  not 
always,  augmented  by  the  free  use  of  a  house.  As  shown  by  the  reports 
of  1864,  there  were  in  the  37,510  communes  of  France  52,435  primary 
schools,  of  which  20,703  were  for  boys,  17,683  for  both  sexes,  and 
14,059  for  girls  only,  while  there  were  818  communes  without  any 
school,  and  8, 198  had  only  schools  specially  for  girls.  The  number  of 
children  in  attendance  was  3,413,830;  but  there  are  also  16,316  free 
schools,  mostly  for  girls — making  in  all  one  school  to  every  549  inhab- 
itants, whose  annual  cost  was  581646,952  francs.  Still,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  ignorance.  In  1862,  one-third  of  the  conscripts  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  while  of  100  men  contracting  marriage  28  could  not  even 
sign  their  names,  and  43  out  of  100  women  were  completely  illiterate, 
to  which  it  is  added  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  set  down  as  ''wri- 
ting," can  only  painfully  trace  their  names.  On  the  whole,  the  advocates 
of  popular  education  in  France  seem  to  be  adopting  the  theory  that  com- 
pulsory education  is  the  only  resource — a  conclusion  which,  we  fancy, 
will  ultimately  be  arrived  at  by  every  nation  which  attempts  to  have  effi- 
cient public  schools. — Round  Table, 

RUSSIA. — Speaking  of  the  recent  report  that  a  university  for  women 
is  about  to  be  started  in  Russia,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  says  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  But  it  is  true  that  public  classes  for  women  will  be  organ- 
ized before  long.  During  several  years,  the  lectures  delivered  by  the 
professors  of  the  University  of  Sl  Petersburg  were  open  to  the  public  ; 
and  this  privilege  was  so  appreciated,  that  during  the  course  of  1859  ^^^ 
i860,  between  two  and  three  thousand  persons  regularly  attended  them, 
and  among  these  were  a  great  number  of  women.  But  the  year  i860 
brought  with  it  those  student  disturbances  which  resulted  in  the  closing 
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of  the  University ;  and  when  it  ^i-as  reopened,  new  regulations  had  been 
made  by  which  women  were  excluded  from  its  classes.  The  only  sub- 
ject which  they  could  now  study  was  that  of  medicine,  for  the  medical 
faculty  in  St  Petersburg  forms  a  separate  academy,  independent  of  the 
University.  A  number  of  female  medical  students,  however,  went 
abroad,  especially  to  Switzerland  ;  as,  for  instance,  Mdlle.  Suslof,  who 
recently  obtained  a  doctor's  diploma  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  who 
has  subsequently  received  permission  to  return  to  St  Petersburg,  with  the 
privileges  accorded  there  to  foreign  practitioners. 

During  the  present  year  an  important  agitation  has  taken  place  anions^ 
the  women  of  St  Petersburg,  in  favor  of  public  instri^ion.     Several 
German  newspapers  have  stated  that  a  petition  bearing  400  female  signa- 
tures has  been  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  praying 
that  classes  might  be  opened  for  women  in  the  University,  and  that  the 
Minister  had  refused  to  grant  their  prayer,  considering  their  tendencies 
to  be  **  nihilistic."     But,  in  reality,  no  such  petition  has  been  laid  before 
him,  the  Russian  Government  not  favoring  such  demonstrations.     What 
really  occurred  is  this :  more  than  even  four  hundred  women  have  sent 
letters,  first  to  the  council  of  professors,  and  then  to  the  rector  of  the 
University  of  St  Petersburg,  begging  for  permission  to  attend  the  lectures 
on  Philology  and  Natural  Science,  and  offering  to  pay  for  the  privilege. 
The  council  replied  that  it  *' fully  sympathized"  with  their  work,  but 
that  the  public  classes  were  closed  against  them  by  the  law.    As  regarded 
the  opening  of  new  classes,  however,  the  professors  would  be  **  perfectly 
willing"  to  give  lectures  to  them,  if  only  the  attending  students  could 
obtain  the  necessary  permission  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  fitting  accommodation  could  be  provided  for  them.    There  the  matter 
rests  at  present :  but  it  is  understood  that  measures  are  being  taken  to 
obtain  the  requisite  permission,  and  it  is  expected  that,  if  the  classes  are 
opened,  they  will  be  attended  by  a  large  number  of  female  students. 

While  speaking  of  the  University  of  St  Petersburg,  the  GazelU  men- 
tions a  degree  lately  conferred  by  it,  which  makes  quite  a  noteworthy 
event  Hitherto  the  Russian  clergy  have  troubled  themselves  very  littre 
with  profane  studies,  and  have  been  educated  exclusively  in  special  semi- 
naries. A  young  priest,  named  Gorchakof,  has  lately  broken  through 
this  rule,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  example  will  be  followed  by 
many  others.  After  having  studied  at  Gottengen  and  at  Geneva,  he  has 
attended  the  classes  of  jurisprudence  and  **  Imperial  Law"  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St  Petersburg ;  and  a  short  time  ago  he  passed  a  most  brilliant 
examination  in  those  subjects,  and  obtained  the  first  diploma  ever  con- 
ferred by  a  secular  university  on  a  Russian  priest 

ENGLAND. — Out  of  23,740  persons  apprehended  in  Liverpool  in 
1866,  only  253  could  read  or  write  well ;  while  of  720  children  dealt 
with  under  the  juvenile  offenders'  act,  not  one  could  do  so.  For  the 
148,000  marriages  in  1864,  42,000  of  the  men  and  58, 500  of  the  women 
signed  with  a  mark.  The  Birmingham  Education  Society  states  in  a 
recent  report  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  children  ''educated"  at  the 
national  schools  of  England,  or  belonging  to  the  classes  for  which  these 
schools  are  maintained,  can  read  and  write. 
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WE  gladly  welcome  every  thing  that  is  calculated  to  prove  a  true 
help  to  the  student — to  smooth  his  path,  or  aid  him  on  his  way. 
Such  a  help  we  consider  Crooks'  and  Schem's  New  Latin  Lexicon*  to  be. 
Other  lexicons,  in  general  use,  present  the  student  with  a  multitude  of 
words,  found  only  in  ecclesiastical  and  mediaeval  Latin,  for  which  he  has 
no  occasion.  But  this  dispenses,  as  a  school  dictionary  should,  with  all 
these,  and  confines  itself  to  the  vocabulary  of  works  of  classical  Latinity. 
The  learner  is  thereby  saved  the  time  and  trouble  of  traversing  again  and 
again  a  wilderness  of  words  that  are  only  in  his  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
proper  names,  and  adjectives  derived  therefrom,  are  given  and  fully  ex- 
plained, so  as  to  do  away,  in  most  cases,  with  the  necessity  of  a  '*  Classi- 
cal Dictionary."  This  we  regard  as  a  very  important  and  \-aluable  fea- 
ture of  the  work.  Besides,  the  arrangement  of  the  definitions  is  logical ; 
the  typography,  clear  and  pleasing;  the  paper,  soft  and  firm  ;  and  the 
volume,  which  is  of  medium  size,  wherever  opened  shows  no  disposi- 
tion to  close.  As  a  school  dictionary',  we  find  it  superior  in  many  re- 
spects to  any  other  within  our  knowledge. 

In  his  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation,*  As  practiced  at  sea — a 
somewhat  invidious  restriction,  by  the  way — Mr.  Comer  dips  into  the 
subject  with  true  sailor  abruptness.  His  claim,  however,  to  have  adapted 
the  style  of  the  work  to  the  ideas  of  those  whose  notions  of  geography 
and  astronomy  have  been  obtained  *  *  before  the  mast"  rather  than  in  the 
school-room,  doubtless  accounts  for  the  omission  of  the  definitions  and 
explanations  that  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  make  the  work  easily 
understood  by  ordinary  pupils.  In  other  respects,  the  work  is  an  excel-  * 
lent  one.  The  rules  are  few,  concise,  and  comprehensive.  The  tables 
are  good,  and  the  examples,  illustrative  of  the  several  cases,  are  well 
chosen  and  practical. 

The  old  fable  of  the  camel  who,  having  begged  permission  to  put  his 
nose  into  his  master's  tent,  thrust  in  his  head,  then  his  body,  and  finally 
crowded  the  master  out,  is  nearly  paralleled  by  the  aggressions  of  Arith- 
metic in  the  public  schools.  The  camel  was  a  very  useful  beast,  but  his 
owner  found  it  possible  to  have  too  much  of  him.  Just  so  with  Arith- 
metic. The  several  series  of  arithmetical  text-books  have  become  so 
'* exceedingly  valuable,"  so  "nicely  graded,"  so  "full  and  complete," 
that  they  have  come  to  monopolize  at  least  half  the  pupil's  time — in 
many  schools,  three-fourths  of  it — ^to  the  exclusion  of  more  profitable  stu- 
dies. We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  see  a  return  to  first  principles  ;  and  trust 
that  Mr.  Peck's  courage  in  offering  the  public  a  school  Arithmetic," 
which  pretends  to  give  only  so  much  Arithmetic  as  ordinary  people  need 
to  know,  will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves.  For  convenience  and 
economy,  Mr.  Peck  has  divided  his  book  into  two  parts — the  first  con- 

*  A  New  Latin-English  School  Lexicon,  by  O.  R.  Crooks,  D.  D.  and  A.  J.  Schem, 
A.  M.     Philadelphia:  Claxton,  Remsen  &  HafFclfingcrj   1868. 

«  CoMCR*8  Navigation  Simplified.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

■  A  Practical  Business  Arithmetic,  by  Whitman  Peck,  A.  M. ;  in  two  parts.  New 
York  :  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.  (For  the  Author)}  Part  I.,  60  cts. :  Part  IL,  75  cti. 
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taining  the  four  ground  rules,  United  States  money,  and  Compound 
Numbers  ;  the  second,  beginning  with  Cancellation,  goes  over  Fractions, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ground  usually  covered  by  common-school  Arithme- 
tics. The  two  books  together  contain  not  quite  300  pages,  or  about  one- 
fifth  as  many  as  are  given  in  the  more  popular  "series."  The  work 
appears  to  be  simple,  carefully  graded,  and  well  arranged.  The  chief 
merit  claimed  for  it  consists  in  the  large  number  of  **  Promiscuous  Ex- 
amples." These  are  well  chosen,  short,  and  not  over  hard — ^puzzIes 
and  tedious  calculations,  good  only  to  kill  time,  having  been  purposely 
excluded. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  needs  no  words  of  ours  to  commend  it  to  the 
public.  No  other  work  on  the  evidences  of  religion  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten that  can  take  its  place.  In  originality  of  design  and  force  of  argu- 
ment, it  stands  unsurpassed.  It  is  a  work,  however,  which,  to  be  studied 
advantageously,  needs  more  or  less  elucidation.  On  this  account,  we 
commend,  to  those  not  already  acquainted  with  it,  the  edition  published 
by  the  Harpers.*  The  volume,  a  convenient  i2mo  of  368  pages,  is 
introduced  by  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of  the  author's  life ;  after 
which  follows  a  lucid  analysis  of  the  work  itself.  This  analysis  is  ex- 
ceedingly v-aluable  to  the  student,  as  it  spreads  the  author's  argument 
before  him  in  an  abridged  form,  and  enables  him  with  comparative  ease 
to  grasp  the  subject,  comprehend  its  scope,  and  see  the  force  of  its  rea- 
sonings. In  addition  to  this,  are  a  number  of  explanatory  notes  and  a 
very  full  index  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  by  the  present  editor. 

Messrs.  Taintor  Brothers  of  this  city  announce  as  in  preparation,  a 
Geological  Atlas  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  will  embody 
the  results  of  all  the  surveys  that  have  been  made  in  the  country.  In  the 
plan  of  the  work  it  is  proposed  : 

First,  To  procure  Geological  Maps,  prepared  by  the  best  living  au- 
thorities, for  each  district,  and  containing  the  very  latest  information. 

Second,  To  have  the  descriptive  text  prepared  by  the  authors  of  the 
maps,  when  possible. 

Third,  To  use  a  uniform  system  of  colors,  the  same  tint  always  repre- 
senting the  same  formation,  though  the  nomenclature  may  vary. 

Fourth,  To  prefix  a  general  Index  Map  of  the  whole  country,  com- 
piled from  the  materials  in  the  volume,  accompanied  by  tables  of  clas- 
sification and  synonymy. 

All  the  important  American  systems  of  geological  classification  will  be 
presented  by  their  originators  or  their  friends,  with  such  improvements 
as  reflection  and  criticism  may  have  suggested  ;  each  authors  contribu- 
tion being  duly  credited  to  him.  The  maps  will  be  drawn  upon  a  scale 
of  about  twenty  miles  to  the  inch,  making  an  atlas  the  size  of  Colton's 
or  Johnson's.  Many  of  the  ablest  geologists  of  the  country  have  prom- 
ised to  assist  in  the  work.  Facts  relating  to  topographical  geology  are 
solicited  by  the  editor.  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  26  Pine-sL,  New  York. 

The  contents  of  the  New  Englander  for  October  are  :  I.  P^mpresbyte- 
rianism.     II.   Life  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  Days  of  the  Tyrants. 

'  BuTLKR*!  Analogy  with  Dr.  Emory's  Analysis,  Edited  by  G.  R.  CftOOKs,  D.  D.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   1868. 
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III.  The  Positive  Philosophy  since  1848.  IV.  The  True  Conception 
of  the  Christian  Ministry.  V.  Our  Finances.  VI.  Dr.  N.  \V.  Taylor's 
Theology:  A  Rejoinder  to  the  **  Princeton  Review."  VH.  Divorce — 
Part  vi. — Attitude  of  the  Church  Toward  Divorce  Laws  :  Principles  of 
Divorce  Legislation.  VIII.  The  Women  of  the  Northwest  during  the 
War.  IX.  Notices  of  New  Books.  The  price  of  the  New  Englander  for 
1869  will  be  $3.  To  missionaries  and  theological  students  $2.  New 
Haven  :  Wm.  L.  Kingsley. 

The  Atlantic  Almanac  for  1869  is  out  in  good  season,  and  in  fine  style. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  is  the  editor,  and  also  the  contributor  of  four  pa- 
pers—'*  Fireside,"  *' Roadside,"  ' '  Brookside, "  and  "Side  by  Side." 
Edward  Everett  Hale  tells  an  old  Boston  story — Round  the  World  in 
a  Hack.  Thomas  M.  Brewer  describes  The  Song  Birds  of  North 
America.  Charles  James  Sprague  puts  in  a  plea  for  Our  Common 
Garden  Flowers ;  and  James  Russell  Lowell  tells  of  his  Garden  Ac- 
quaintances. What  Pictures  shall  I  hang  upon  my  Walls  .^  is  asked 
and  answered  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in- 
dulges in  a  Talk  Concerning  the  Human  Body  and  Its  Management. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson  discusses  The  Risks  and  Failures  of 
City  Life ;  and  Josiah  Quincy,  the  Power  and  Prospects  of  The  Mid- 
dle States.  George  Cooper  and  C.  P.  Cranch  furnish  the  poetry,  which 
is  not  much  in  amount,  or  of  very  high  quality.  The  Astronomical 
part — the  Almanac  proper — is  the  work  of  Charles  S.  Peirce ;  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  that  will  cross  the  United  States  next  August,  re- 
ceiving a  good  share  of  attention. 

The  Almanac  is  embellished  by  four  full-page  colored  illustrations  of 
the  four  seasons ;  and  twelve  half-page  wood-cuts,  one  for  each  month. 
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FINGER  CALCULATION.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Athe- 
ncBum  says  :  The  reference  of  Prof.  De  Morgan  to  the  employment 
ot  the  fingers  for  purposes  of  notation  induces  me  to  speak  of  the  very 
ingenious  application,  in  China,  of  this  living  abacus  to  arithmetical  cal- 
culations, of  the  faculty  it  gives  for  the  settlement  of  accounts,  and  the 
easy  solution  of  all  sums,  whether  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, or  division,  from  one  up  to  a  hundred  thousand.  Every  finger  on 
the  left  hand  represents  nine  figures,  the  little  finger  the  units,  the  ring 
finger  the  tens,  the  middle  finger  the  hundreds,  the  forefinger  the  thou- 
sands, the  thumb  the  tens  of  thousands.  The  three  inner  joints  represent 
from  I  to  3,  the  three  outer  4  to  6,  the  right  side  7  to  9.  The  forefinger 
on  the  right  hand  is  employed  for  pointing  to  the  figure  to  be  called  into 
use;  thus  1,234  would  at  once  be  denoted  by  just  touching  the  inside 
of  the  upper  joint  of  the  forefinger,  representing  1,000 ;  then  the  inside 
of  the  second,  or  middle  joint  of  the  middle  finger,  representing  200 ;  ' 
thirdly,  the  inside  of  the  lower  joint  of  the  ring  finger,  representing  30 ; 
and  lastly,  the  upper  joint  of  the  little  finger  touched  on  the  outside, 
representing  4.     Or,  ^in,  9,999  would  be  represented  by  touching  the 
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side  of  the  lower  joint  of  the  thumb  (90,000)  and  the  lower  side  of  the 
joint  of  the  fore,  middle,  and  the  little  fingers,  representing  respectiveh- 
9,000,  900,  90  and  9.  The  universal  correctness  of  the  accountancy  of 
China,  when  there  is  no  purpose  of  fraud,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
all  trading  and  commercial  accounts  are  calculated,  are  facts  of  notorieiy 
to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  purchases  or  sales  made  in  that 
country. 

What  is  Steel  ? — Many  people  may  deem  the  question  easy  of  an- 
swer, but  it  is  really  not  so.  It  was  long  accepted  as  a  truism  in  the  art 
or  science  of  metallurgy  that  steel  is  simply  a  carbide  of  iron — that  is,  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  iron,  and  the  former  element  being  present  in 
the  compound  to  the  extent  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 
This  chemical  definition  is  now  quite  superseded.  Steel  has  become  a 
generic  term,  and  of  the  genus  steel  there  are  various  species.  Ordinaiy 
steel  is  carbon  steel ;  but  steely  compounds  of  iron  have  been  produced, 
which  have  the  same  general  properties  as  ordinary  steel,  the  carbon  of 
which  is  replaced,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  other  chemical  elementSw 
Thus  we  have  now  tungsten  steel,  in  which  the  metal  tungsten  is  com- 
bined with  the  iron  ;  manganese  steel,  containing  the  metal  manganese, 
and  other  steels  containing  chromium  and  titanium.  In  the  cases  just 
mentioned,  the  steel  is  invariably  a  compound  of  iron  with  another  me- 
tal ;  it  is,  in  short,  an  alloy.  Other  species  or  varieties,  however,  contain 
non-metallic  bodies  as  the  steel-generating  materials.  Carbon  is  one  of 
these  elements,  and  therefore  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  such  ele- 
ments as  closely  resemble  it  in  their  chemical  properties  will  be  the  most 
likely  to  serve  in  its  stead.  Silicon,  or,  as  some  modem  chemists  call 
it,  silicium,  the  basis  of  silicia  or  flint,  is  one  of  the  nearest  chemical 
relatives  of  carbon.  Well,  the  French  chemist  Caron  has  made  silicon 
steel.  Then  there  is  the  element  boron,  full  cousin,  as  it  were,  to  carbon 
and  silicon,  the  basis  of  ordinar>'  borax. 

Steel  has  recently  been  made  in  Glasgow  of  most  extraordinary  hard- 
ness and  cutting  power,  when  used  for  tools  in  turning-operations.  In 
one  instance,  the  tool  did  thirteen  times  the  amount  of  cutting  work 
of  an  ordinary  tool  of  carBbn  steel.  The  process  of  making  this  new 
steel  is  at  present  kept  secret,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
boron  steel. 

The  New  Substitute  for  Silver.— Minargent,  recently  invented  in 
Paris,  and  which  may  be  compared  to  silver,  possesses  nine-tenths  of  its 
whiteness,  malleability,  ductility,  tenacity,  sonorousness,  and  density, 
while  it  has  a  superior  metallic  lustre,  wears  better,  is  less  liable  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  emanations  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  less  fusible 
than  silver.  Minargent  may  be  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  silver  or 
other  white  metals  or  alloys  are  applicable.  It  is  composed  of  one  thou- 
sand parts  of  pure  copper,  seven  hundred  parts  of  pure  nickel,  fifty  parts 
of  pure  tungsten,  ten  parts  of  pure  aluminium.  The  inventors  do  not, 
however,  limit  themselves  to  the  exact  proportion  given.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  minargent  consist  in  the  alloy  of  pure  tungsten  and  pure  alu- 
minium, and  also  the  considerable  proportion  of  nickel  which  they  have 
succeeded  in  alloying  with  the  aluminium.  The  metal  is  formed  into 
ingots,  and  moulded  in  sand,  in  the  ordinary  way. 


ANALYTICAL  READERS. 

MORE     TESTIMONY. 


From  Pror.  J.  W.  DICKINSON,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Wbstfisld,  September  3,  1868. 
"  Reading  consists 

ist.  In  forming  ideas  which  are  occasioned  by  recognizing  the  printed  or  written  forms  of  words  used 
as  the  names  of  these  ideas. 

ad.  In  fcrming  thoughts  which  are  occasioned  by  recognizing  the  construction  of  these  words  into 
sentences,  used  to  express  these  thoughts. 

In  additii)n  to  these  two  processes,  '*  Oral  Reading"  requires  that  these  words  and  sentences  shall  be 
pronounced  with  the  voice,  so  as  to  excite  similar  ideas  and  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  others.  Words  are 
to  be  learned,  if  learned  at  all,  as  things  are  learned,  by  observing  them  as  wholes.  Parts  of  words  are  not 
parts  to  the  pipil,  until  he  has  first  known  the  whole  of  which  they  are  parts. 

From  the  definition  of  readine,  and  from  a  law  of  the  mind  that  compels  it  to  learn  of  things  first  as 
wholes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  "Word-Method  "^  of  teaching  reading  is  the  only  method  that  can  do  any 
thing  towards  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  it  is  used. 

Language  is  not  the  original  source  of  knowledge.  The  presence  of  objects  to  the  sensesj  or  a  sensible 
representatiun  of  them,  must  first  exist,  and  then  language  can  occasion  the  knowledge. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  requisites  of  a  rightly  constructed  reading-book  will  at  once  be  seen. 

The  '*  Analytical  Readers,"  published  by  Mason  Brothers,  are  doubtless  the  best  now  used. 

These  books  employ  the  "  Word-Method,"  and  in  the  Primary  Readera  the  subjects  of  the  lessons 
are  fully  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

Thi  Primary  Readers  have  been  in  use  the  i>ast  year  in  the  School  of  Observation  connected  with  the 
Westfield  Normal  School,  and  the  results  authorize  us  to  give  a  full  recommendation  of  them." 

t^  The  Analytical  Readers  are  furnished  for  introduction  on  favorable  terms. 
Teachers  and  Committees  are  inyited  to  address  the  Publishers. 

MASON  BROTHERS,  596  Broadway,  N,  Y., 

or  154  Tremont  St,  Boston. 

USIC    BOOKS, 

For  Schools,  Academies,  Semir\aries,  ar\d  Sixiging  Classes, 

The  Song  Garden,  a  series  of  three  books,  for  Schools  of  all  grades.  By  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason. 
These  have  recently  been  adopted,  and  are  now  used  as  standard  books  in  their  department  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Vork  City,  Chicago,  St  Louis,  Baltimore,  Louisville,  Cleveland.  Newark,  and  other  im- 
portant cities.  They  are  lielieved  to  be  the  best  and  most  attractive  Music  Books  for  schools  yet  published, 
containing  a  great  variety  and  rich  collection  of  new  songs,  mostly  from  the  German,  French,  and  Enclish, 
with  full  and  carefully  prepared  instructions  in  tlie  Elements  of  Music  and  Sight  Singing.  THE  SONG 
GARDEN,  FIRST  BOOK,  for  Beginners:  price,  50  cents.  THE  SONG  GARDEN,  SECOND 
BOOK,  for  Common  and  High  Schools;  price,  80 cents.  THE  .SONG  GARDEN,  BOOK  THIRD, 
for  Academies  and  Seminaries  ;  price,  $x.  Each  book  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  separately. 
Sent  by  mail  for  the  price.     Favorable  terms  for  introduction. 

I>r.  Lowell  Maaon^a  .  Music  Charts. 

First  Series,  Thirty  Charts,  Price,  $7  5a  Second  Series,  Thirty  Charts,  Price,  $7  sa 
An  entirely  new  publication,  now  ready,  designed  to  take  the  place  of  Mason's  Mammoth  Musical  Exe.« 
eises,  being  larger  in  size,  and  more  convenient  in  arrangement  for  use  and  trans{)ortation.  It  is  designed 
to  save  most  ot  the  labor  at  the  black-board,  containing  a  full  course  of  progressively  arranged  illustrations, 
exercises,  and  songs  for  elementary  musical  instruction,  printed  irom  mammoth  type,  which  can  be  plainly 
seen  from  all  parts  of  a  large  hall.  Each  chart  is  30  by  4a  inches  in  size.  All  the  charts  of  each  series  are 
attached  to  a  single  roller,  so  that  when  not  in  use  they  form  a  compact  roll  about  45  inches  in  lengtli, 
having  an  enameled  cloth  cover,  and  which  can  easily  be  transported  from  place  to  place.  For  use  it  is 
only  necessary  to  provide  two  pegs  or  nails,  at  a  suitable  distance  on  the  wall,  upon  which  the  ends  of  the 
roller  can  rest,  allowing  the  chart  in  use  to  hane  below,  the  rest  being  turned  over  the  back. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  order  Dr.  Lowell  Mason's  Music  Charts,  as  there  is  another  series  printed 
froD  much  smaller  type.    The  prices  given  are  the  net  prices  to  teachers.    They  cannot  be  sent  by  maiL 
AV  scApgi  fo«m  cr  music  teacher  cam  affetd  te  d0  wiihsui  these  Charts, 

Mason    Brothers,  Publishers, 

596  Broadieay,  New  York,  154  Tremont  d.,  Boston. 


STMLAED  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

CHARLES   SCRIBNER  &.  CO., 

654  Broadway f   New  York. 
I^rofl  I^orter's    IMental   Science. 

The  Human  Intbllbct.    With  an  Introduction  upon  Psychology  and  the  Human  Soul.     By  Pre! 
Noah  PoRTBR,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College.    One  volume,  8va    Nearly  700  pages.  .  .     #5  00 

This  work  was  prepared  as  a  text-hook  to  he  used  in  the  class-rooms  of  Colleges  and  Higher  SeminancsL 
At  the  same  time  it  is  so  copious  in  treatment,  and  so  abundant  in  illustrative  matter,  that  it  will  be 
valuable  as  a  book  for  general  reading,  and  as  a  standard  of  reference  for  the  Library.  The  author  has 
moreover  not  only  designed  to  furnish  a  text-book  which  shall  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  saeotiBc 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  many  students  of  Psychology  and  Speculative  Phtlosophy,  who  are  found  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  out  also  to  prepare  a  volume  which  guides  the  more  advanced  student  to  a 
clear  understanding  and  a  just  estimate  of  tlie  questions  which  have  perpetually  appeared  and  Teai>peared 
in  the  history  of  Philosophy.  

IMioral    Science* 

Prof.  HOPKINS —The  Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  a  Law.    A  Treatise  on  Moral  Science:.    By 
'      Mark  HoPKiKS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Williams  College.    One  volume,  isma   .  .    $t  59 

This  work  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  is  specially  designed  for  a  text-book.  In  the  theoretical 
part,  morality  is  made  rational,  both  as  based  on  ends  and  an  involving  intuitions.  Obligation,  in  distinc- 
tion from  right,  is  made  the  moral  idea :  the  foundation  of  obligation  is  fully  discussed,  and  a  reconoUiatiaa 
of  different  systems  is  attempted.  In  the  practical  part  the  Law  of  Love  is  ai>plied  in  connection  with  the 
Law  of  Limitation,  and  with  a  classification  of  duties— new  as  respects  its  basis. 


iEIng'lisIi    Literature. 

DA  Y'S— An  Introductiok  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature.  By  Prof.  H.  N.  Day,  of  Nc* 
Haven.  One  volume,  lamo,  uniform  witli  Day's  ^*  Logic**  **Art  of  Discoterut*  and  "''Art  cj 
Compoiiiiofu**     Cloth,  .  .  •  ',.  •  •  .     ;M  »S 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  text-book  is  that  it  directs  the  study  to  the  literature  itself  as  a 
growth,  not  to  authorship,  not  to  history,  not  to  criticism.  It  presents,  in  the  hrst  part,  a  selection  of  t}.e 
master-pieces  of  our  literature,  most  worthy  of  special  study  in  themselves,  while  best  representing  the 
successive  phases  of  the  language  and  literature.  These  selections  are  accompanied  by  copious  notes, 
philological,  historical,  and  assthetical,  indicating  and  explaining  the  changes  in  tl>e  forms  and  meanings  ct 
words,  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  the  verse-forms  in  our  language.  Besides  the  concrete  presenta- 
tion of  our  literature  in  these  representative  selections,  in  the  second  part  it  presents,  in  a  strict  analytical 
method,  a  full  detailed  view  of  the  elements  of  the  language,  and  of  the  departments  of  the  literature,  uith 
the  leading  authors  in  each  department.    To  this  part  the  notes  or  the  selections  refer  throughout. 


IVatural    I^Jliilosopliy. 

COOLET. — A  Text-Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  An  accurate,  modem,  and  systematic  expla- 
nation of  the  Elementary  principles  of  the  Science,  adapted  to  use  in  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
By  Le  Roy  C.  Coolby,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  New  York  State  Nonnal  School. 
One  volume,  i2mo,  with  over  250  illustrations,  .  .  .  .  .  ^x  50 

In  dealing  with  the  various  problems  coming  within  the  range  of  the  science  which  he  exrounds. 

Prof.  Cooley  uniformly  proceeds  from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  thus  pursuing  the  only  natural  method,  and 

that  which  is  the  simplest.     In  form  the  work  is  strictly  logical,  and  in  matter  it  is  concise,  dear,  and 

distinct,  while  it  is  brought  down  to  the  latest  developments  of  the  science. 

Messrs.  CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  also  publisli  : 

Alexander's  Outlines  of  Moral  Science.  .  |i  50 
Clark's  Elements  of  the  Enelish  Language,  x  25 
Craik's    History  of    English    Literature. 

2  vols. 7  5° 

Dawson's  Foederalist 3  75 

Day's  Art  of  English  Composition.  ...  x  50 
'Day's  Art  of  Discourse  (Rhetoric).    .     .    .     1  50 

Day's  Elements  of  Locic. i  50 

De  V  ere's  Studies  in  English 3  50 

Dwight's  Philology,    a  vols. 6  00 

Felter's  Arithmetics 

Guyot's  Geographies 

Ouyot's  Wall  Maps 

Ouyot's  Classical  Maps 

Mrs.  Kirk:and's  School  Series.     .    .    . 
IiOrd's  Old  Roman  Worid 3  00 


Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  English  Language. 

a  vols.,  each 3  oc 

Muller's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage,   a  vols. $>  fOh  3  59 

Perry's  Political  Economy. a  30 

I'eroe's  Magnetic  Globes 

Sheldon's  Standard  Works  on  Object  T'ching. 

Sheldon's  First  Reading  Book 

Sheldon's  Phonic  Reading  Charts.  .     .     . 

Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology 

Tenney*s  Natural  History  of  Animals.     . 

Tenney's  Natural  History  Tablets.       .     . 

Trench's  Glossary  of  English  Words.  .     .     x  » 

Ti-enoh's  English,  Past  and  PrcsenL    .     .     1  ^a 

"Whitney's  Languase  and  its  Study.     .     .     j  « 

Woolsey's  International  Law.    ...     .     2  .0 
Any  of  these  books  sent  by  mail  post-paid  upon  receipt  0/  the  price.     Full  Descriptive  CeUeJ^gues  ^' 
these  books  and  appliances^  with  testimonials^  sent  to  any  address  upon  application. 
Special  tetms  made  for  first  introduction, 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

0'i>^  Broadway,  Sew  lork. 


Ticknor  &  Field's  New  Books. 

,  ANNA  E.  DICKINSON. 

"What  AiQSwer  P    A  story  of  To-Day.    x6ino.    |i.sa 

This  story  attracts  a  large  share  of  public  attention,  both  by  the  high  reputation  of  the  author  as  a  popu- 
lar lecturer,  and  by  the  unusual  interest  of  the  storv  itself.  While  it  charms  those  who  read  for  entertain- 
ment merely,  it  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  all  thoughtful  readers  in  its  bold  and  earnest  treatment  of  some 
of  the  leading  political  and  social  questions  of  the  day.  It  deals  with  many  of  the  most  striking  events  of 
the  past  few  years,  and  is  written  in  that  graphic  and  picturesque  style  which  has  made  Miss  Dickinson's 
lectures  so  popular. 

THE  HALF-DOLLAR  TENNYSON. 

x6mo.    Paper  cover.    50  cents. 

A  new  and  complete  edition  of  Tbnxyson's  Poetical  Works,  printed  from  new  type,  in  double  columns, 
on  good  substantial  paper.  In  handsome  paper  cdver,  with  a  vigenette  head  of  Tennyson,  from  the  latest 
London  photograph.  The  cheapness  and  elegance  of  this  edition,  combined  with  the  unrivalled  excellence 
of  its  contents,  will  give  the  HaJf-DoUar  Tennyson  an  immense  circulation. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 

If,  Tea,  and  Perhaps.    Four  Possibilities  and  Six  Exaggerations,  with  some  Bits  of  Fact.    x6mo. 

This  volume  contains  "  The  Man  without  a  Country,"  one  of  the  most  popular  stories  ever  published  : 
and  also  **  My  Double  and  how  he  undid  Me,"  '*  Christmas  Waits  in  Boston,"  and  several  other  stories 
and  sketches,  all  marked  by  a  vigor  of  thought  and  a  pungency  of  expression  which  rank  them  among  the 
best  of  their  kind  in  American  literature. 

WASHINGTON  GLADDEn! 

Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Art  of  Livins.  Designed  for  Younj^  Men  and  Women.  i6mo.  Iz.sa 
Mr.  Gladden  s  thoughts  are  directed  to  drejs,  manners,  conversation,  religion,  amusement,  marriage, 
habits,  culture,  and  like  themes.  We  do  not  at  the  instant  recall  any  volume  oetter  calculated  to  convey 
right  impressions  of  the  objects  of  life  and  of  the  best  methods  for  its  conduct  in  such  departments  as  are 
rmened  bv  the  author.  It  is  eminently  fit  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young  of  botn  sexes.'— /'AxZs- 
iUl^hia  North  A  tnerkan. 

GEOI^GE  ELIOT.  ' 

The  Spanish  Gipsy.    z6mo.    ti.so, 
"'The  Spanish  Gipsy'  places  the  author  among  the  most  prominent  names  of  this  poetic  generation. 

largeness  of  view,  depth  and '~*-'-^ -''' *-' " ^'— '"  ' ' -* -•—-:—  —  j  — 

of  style,  this  poem  hfts  Geoi 

tiling  which,  in  respect  to  in 
Gipsy.'  " — Boston  Transcript. 

CHARLES  I^EADE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 

Foul  Play.    With  Illustrations.    Cloth,  ^1.50.    Paper,  75  cents. 

**  Crammed  with  incidents,  the  story  is  yet  never  obscure.  The  authors  have  constructed  the  story  with 
marvellous  skill ;  the  characters  are  each  distinct  and  real ;  the  plot  is  full  of  dramatic  effects ;  and  the 
style  is  bold  and  vigorous,  yet  graceful  and  flowing.  Du  Maurier's  illustrations  add  largely  to  the  value  of 
the  volume,  which  everybody  will  be  eager  to  peruse.  It  is  certainly  the  sensation  of  the  early  summer." 
— Ngvf  Bedford  Mercury. 

OWEN  MEREDITH. 

Chronicles  and  Characters,  and  Other  Ifew  Poems,  a  vols.  Cabinet  Edition,  114.0a 
Blue  and  Grold  Edition,  $3.00. 
"This  work  exhibits  a  very  wide  range*  of  culture  and  an  original  and  wonderful  gifl  of  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation, and  embodies  in  a  very  gracefulform  the  fruits  of  learning  and  profbund  philosophical  insight  and 
speculation.— characteristics  of  tlie  author's  former  works,  but  sliining  out  resplendently  in  the  present 
work." — Hours  at  Home. 

JOHN   G.  SAXE. 

Complete  Poetical  Works*    In  one  elegant  volume.    I3.50. 

"  A  superb  volume,  giving  all  the  author's  poems  recently  published,  and  containing  thirty  new  pieces, 
which  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  host  of  admirers  of  its  author,  a  man  of  true  genius,  and  who  long 
since  won  popular  favor,  which  he  has  honorably  kept.  Of  all  our  poets,  his  writings  afford  the  best 
pictures  of  every-day  life  and  manners,  and  therefore  they  will  maintain  their  plAcc"— Boston  Traveler. 

GAIL  HAMILTON. 

Woman's  Wrongs*    x6mo.    $z.w. 

"  It  will  do  more  than  anything  that  has  yet  been  written,  by  man  or  woman,  to  put  the  whole  woman 
question,  so  called,  in  a  fresh,  clear,  and  fair  light  before  the  ^\m\c.^*^Sprinsfield  Republican. 

AGASSIZ, 

A  J'ourney  in  Brazil.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo.    Illustrated.    Goth,  $5.00 :  Half  Calf;  $8.oa 

"  It  IS  very  interesting  throughout,  nay,  charming,  and  is  written  in  so  agreeable  a  style  that  neither  the 
education  nor  the  insight  ot  a  savant  is  necessary  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  it" — Boston  Advertiser. 

%•  For  sale  by  the  BoohselUrt.    Sent,  po^i-paid,  on  rtceipt  o/price^  by  the  Publishers, 

IICKNOM  &  FIELDS,  Boston  and  New  Tor 7c. 


Everything  for    Schools  ! 

7«x/  Ptibliihed—A  New  Jllustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Fttmiture,  Aft^ratm,  Globes^  Ma^s^  Ckaris^ 
School  Books  J  and  other  Articles  /or  every  School 

Thi«  Qataloprne  will  be  sent  for  a  Three  Tent  Stamp.    All  are  invited  to  examine  the 
largest  variety  of  School  Merchandize  in  the  United  States.  Special  inducements  to  Schools. 

J.  W.  Schennerhorn  &  Co.,  14  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
HOME    BOOK-KEEPING! 

Designed  to  teach  the  method  of  keening  simple  HOME  ACCOUNTS,  as  required  bv  Farm- 
er!*. Mechanics,  Ladies,  and  those  of  limited  business.    By  Lafayette  C.  Loomis,  A.M.,  II. D. 
Oblong  8vo.    24  pp.    Paper,  price  25  cts. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  <fe  Co.,  Publishers. 

(S@mip©tin!dl  Hl@C£8eli©Ed  Mllcr@scQp©^ 

WITH    ALL   THE   RECENT   IMPROVEMENTS, 
Magnifying  400,  x,6oo,  3,500  10,000  times  the  Area.    An  absolute  necessity  to  every  intelligent  teacher 
desirous  of  investigating  the  minutest  beauties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Price— with  forty-eight  Interesting  Objects  of  Natural  History,  $10 ;— without  the  Objects,  f  5. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
CC  A  MERICAN    SCHOOL    INSTITUTE,"  by  Thir- 

JlJL    ;teen  Years,  is  proved  a  reliable  Educational  Bureau, 
For  aidinor  all  who  seek  good  Teachers, 
For  representing  Teachers  who  want  positions. 
Application  Form  and  Circulars  sent  when  asked  for. 

tf.   W.  SCHERMERHORN^  A.  M.,  Actuary, 

"  Ambrican  School  Institute,"  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


MA.NUFACTCRER    OF 

School  and  Office  Furniture 

Of  every  description;    CHURCH  and  LE  TURE-ROOM  SETTEES;  Children's  Desks  and 
Tables,  for  Home  use,  fur  Holiday  Presents,  etc.,  etc. 
<»•  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  26  Grove  St.,  Blew  York. 


1  soo. 


iseo. 


A  FIRST  CLASS  MONTHLT, 

B.  B.  'WEI.IiS,  Editor. 

SPECHllV  DEVOTED  TO  THE  "HM  OF  M.1N," 

His  Improvement— Physically,  Intellectually,  Morally  and  Socially, 

THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  THE  MEANS  INDICATED  BY  SCIENCE. 
Contains  Phrenology  and  Piiysioonomt,  with  all  the  *'  Signs  of 
CiiAKACTER,  and  how  to  read  tliem ;"  Exiinology,  or  the  Natural  History  of 
Man  in  all  his  relations  to  Life  ;  Practical  Articles  on  Physiology,  Diet,  Exer- 
cisK,  Temperance,  and  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health.  Portraits,  Sketches  and 
Biographies  of  the  leadinj;  Men  and  Women  of  the  World,  are  important 
features.  Much  general  and  useful  information  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day 
is  given,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  Pictorial 
Family  Magazine  Publislied. 

Few  works  will  better  repay  pernsal  in  the  family  than  this  rich  storehoase  of  instruction 
and  entertainment.— iV.  F.  l^ribume,    Jt  grows  in  Variety  and  Value. — £ve,  Po»t. 


Terms  :— A  New  Volume,  the  49ih.  commences  with  the  January  Number.  Published 
Monthly,  in  quarto  form,  at  $3  00  a  year,  in  advance.  Sample  numbers  sent,  by  first  post, 
30  cents.  lUiibs  of  ten  or  more,  $1.00  each  per  copy,  and  an  extra  copy  to  agent.  We  are 
also  offiring  tlie  most  liberal  premiums  for  clubs  ever  given.  For  six  new  Subscribers,  at 
$:i.()fl  each,  a  Kkukv  Cloth  Plate  worth  $10  00.  For  20,  a  Wiiekler  &  Wilson  Skwing 
Machinb  worth  $j'i.OO.  For  2.i,  a  Whebler  &  Wilson  Machine  with  Bkukn  I  loth  Plate 
attachm  nt.  worth  $<{5.00.  We  also  offer  Pianos.  Organs,  Watcues,  Books,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles.    A  complete  list  sent  on  application  to 

S.   I^.    ^WELLS,   Pviblisher, 

389  BROADWAT,  NEW  YOBX. 


DEMOEEST'S  MONTHLY 

FOR     NOVEMBER. 


FALL  AND  WINTER  FASHIONS :  BRILLIANT  NOVELTIES :  CHOICE  LITERATURE : 

POEMS  AND  MUSIC.    {Elegantfy  Iliuitrated.) 

S3    VEARLV,    AND  A    VALUABLE    PREMIUM. 

Publication  Office,  .      473  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  z5  cents  for  a  Specimen  Copy  and  a  package  of  Prospectuaei,  containing  full  infonnation  how  to 
get  up  dubs,  and  obtain  a  Sewing  Machine  for  kotliing. 


DEMOREST^^PARLOR '  ANNUAL 

AND 

Ladies'  Illustrated  Almanack. 

I»rlc©   50  ocntR. 


DEMOREST'S   YOUNG   AMERICA 

FOR    NOVEMBER 

Commences  a  New  Volume.        Every  child  should  have  it.        Price   15  cents,  or  ^x  50  per   year. 
Publication  Office, 

473  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  Popular  Picture, 

And  a  First-class  Magazine. 


MsssRS.    DAUGHADAY    &    BECKER,    the    enterprising   piiblishers    of    OUR    SCHOOLDAY 

VISITOR^  Philadelphia,  have  just  published  a  large,  original,  finely  executed 

steel  plate  engraving,  entitled — 

Greneral   Grrant    and    his    Family, 

From  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Sartain,  which  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  pictures 
of  the  day.  Six  persons,  three  equestrian  figures.  Ever)'  member  of  the  family  is  as  faithfully  likenessed 
as  the  photographs,  which  were  given  to  the  artist  from  the  hands  of  the  General  himself,  have  power  to 
express.  This  work  has  cost  months  of  skilled  labor,  and  more  than  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
in  cash,  and  readily  sells  for  $2.50,  its  regular  price. 
This  magnificent  picture  and  a  copy  of 

Oai*    Sclioolday    Visitor, 

One  of  the  oldest,  handsomest  and  cheapest  Young  Folks'  Magazines  in  this  country,  which  alone  is  worth 
$1.25  a  year,  will  both  be  sent  to  every  Subscriber  for  1869,  for  ^l.OO*  Where  clubs  are  formed,  a 
still  greater  reduction. 

The  VISITOR  is  a  live,  hii;h-toned  monthly  for  the  Young  of  io-day.  Neither  sectarian  nor  sectional, 
yet  scorning  neutrality,  is  independent  in  all  thmgs.  Its  aim,  the  instruction,  amusement  and  elevation  of 
our  young  people  every  where. 

Please  send  ten  cents  at  onck  for  sample  number  of  the  Visitor,  and  Circular  giving  the  origin  and 
complete  description  of  this  large  and  elegant  engraving,  and  full  list  of  Premiums  for  clubs. 

A  rare  chance.    Agents  wanted  every  where.    Address, 

DAUGHADAY  &  BECKER,  P«6lte*er«, 

4MX  "Walnut  Htroot,  Plilladolphla 


Model  Text  Books, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

ELDEBDGE  &  BEOTHEE, 

17  and  19  Sonth  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa., 

To  whom  ail  Utters  of  onquiry^  or  rthUing  to  inirodMction  tnay  ho  aidrttud. 


;  A  NEW  EDITION  _OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

CHASE  &  STUART'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES 

KDITSD  BY  ^ 

THOMAS  CHASE,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Qassical  Literatore,  Ha^erford  College : 
GEORGE  STUART,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language,  Central  High  School,  Phil. 
RtfProHcesto — "Harknesi's  Latin  Grammar,*'  and  "Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.'* 


CoBsar's  Coxmnentaries,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
Lexicon,  Geographical  Index,  etc.  Price  li.as,  by 
mail,  post  paid. 

Vireil's  .Shield,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Metrical 
Index,  Remarks  or  Classical  Versification,  Index  of 
Proper  Names,  etc.    Price  ^t.50,  by  mail,  post  paid. 
Grateful  for  the  flatterine  reception  accorded  to  Prof. 
Stuart's  edition  of  Oesar,  Uie  Publishers,  in  compliance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  Teachers  firora  almost  every 
State,  present  the  Second  Edition,  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  Lexicon  and  Geographical  Index.    This 
series  needs  only  to  be^  known  to  insure  its  general  use  ; 
in  beauty  of  mechanical  execution,  it  surpasses  any 
Classical  series  extant,  while  the  purity  of  the  text,  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  the  notes,  and  the  low  price  at 
which  the  volumes  are  sold  are  important  auivantages 
wliich  Teachers  will  not  fiul  to  recognize. 

The  Toung  Student's  Companion ;  or.  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  and  Exercisej  m  Translating  from 
English  into  French. 

A  first  book  in  French,  designed  to  aid  beginners  in 
that  branch  of  study.  Simple,  pro^ssive,  and  prac- 
tical. Few  precepts  and  much  practice.  Price,  by  mail, 
post  paid,  ^i.oa 

SCartindale'8  History  of  the  ITnfted  States. 

The  unprecedented  success  which  ha&  attended  the 

publication  of  this  work  is  the  best  rec«mmendation 

of  its  merit 

More  than  Twenty  Thousand  Copies  were  sold 
during  the  past  year.  With  this  book  tl.e  pupil  can,  in 
a  sin^t^e  scnool  term,  obtain  as  complete  a  knowleds^e 
of  ^  the  history  of  our  country  as  nas  heretofore  re- 
guired  years  of  study.  To  teachers  who  are  preparing 
for  ecamination,  it  is  invaluable.  Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60c    Per  dozen,  by  express,  ^5.40. 

The  Model  Deflner,  with  sentences  showing  the 
proper  nse  of  works— an  Elementary  work  contain- 
ing Definitions  and  Etymoloey  for  the  Little  Ones. 
By  A.  C.  Wbdb,  Prinapal  ofZane  Street  Grammar 
School,  Phila.    Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  250. 

The  Model  Etymology,  with  sentences  showing  the 
correct  use  of  words,  and  a  Key  giving  the  Analysis 
of  English  words.  Bv  A.  C  Webb,  Principal  of 
Zane  Street  Grammar  School,  Phila.  Price  by  mail, 
post  paid,  60C 


Parker's  Gramxnar  of  the  English  Iianguaice. 
Based  upon  an  Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence. 
With  copious  Examples  and  Exeroses  in  Parsing* 
and  the  Correction  of  False  Syntax,  and  an  Appen- 
dix containing  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Lists  of  Peculiar  and  Excepticu&l  Forms.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  and  those  who  write. 
By  Wm.  Henry  Parker,  Principal  of  Ringgold 
Grammar  School,  Phila.  Price,  by  moil,  post  paid, 
Ix.as. 

A  Manual  of  XHooation,  founded  upon  the  Plill- 
osophy  of  the  Human  Voice,  with  Classified  Illus- 
trations, suggested  I  y  and  arranged  to  meet  the  Prac- 
tical Difficulties  of  instruction,  by  M.  S.  Mitchell. 
The  great  need  of  a  work  of  this  kind  suggested  its 

preparation,  and  the  compiler  has  given  so  thorough  a 

treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  leave  nothing  furtlier  to 

be  desired.    Price  |i.5a 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  No.  1,  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  Containing  a  Record  of  Attendance,  Punc- 
tuality, Deportment,  Orthography,  Reading  Pen- 
mansliio,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  PracticalArith- 
metic,  Geographv,  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History 
and  several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enumera- 
ted.   Price,  ^3.50,  by  Express. 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  No.  2,  for  the  nse  of 

High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries.  Con- 
taining a  Record  of  all  the  Studies  mentioned  in  Roll 
Book,  No.  I,  tof|[etherwith  Elocution,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Composition,  French,  Latin,  Philosophy, 
Physiology,  and  several  blanks  for  special  studies 
not  enumerated.    Price,  ^3.50^  by  Express. 

The  Teachers'  Model  Pooket  Befcister  and 
Grade  Book,  adapted  to  any  grade  o\  School  rrnin 
Primary  to  College.  Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  650.; 
par  dozen,  by  Express,  fJb.00. 

The  Model  School  Diary,  desigtied  as  an  aid  in 

securing  the  co-operation  of  Farents. 

It  consists  of  a  record  of  the  Attend.nnce,  Deport- 
ment, Recitations,  etc,  of  a  scholar  for  every  day  in 
the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  is  tn  be  sent  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  for  examination  nnd  siguature. 
Teachers  will  find  in  this  Diarv  an  article  that  has  long 
been  needed.  Its  low  cost  will  insure  its  gsnernl  use. 
Copies  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  for  examination,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Price,  per  dozen,  by 
mail,  ^i.oo ;  per  dozen,  by  express,  84c. 


49*  Descriptive  Circnlara  sent  by  mail  upon  application.    Address  either 

J.  TV.   SCHEBMEBHOItN  &  CO., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

OR 

ELDBEDGJE  &  BROTHER, 

17  and  19  South  Om  Street,  BhUadelphicu 


:f>.ajfu:s,  lae'z. 


THE 


IHPEHIAL 


OF  THE 


LEGION  OF 


s@n@s. 


Was  awarded  to  the  representative  of  the 

GROVER  &  BAIER  SEWING  lACHfflES 

At  the  Universal  Exhibition,  Paris,  1867, 
Thus  attesting  their  great  superiority  oyer  all  other  Sewing  Machines. 


The  Grover  &  Baker  Sewinq  Machine  Company  hold  Royal  Ap- 
pointments from  the  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH,  the  QUEEN  OF 
SPAIN  and  the  EMPEROR  OF  BRAZIL;  and  their  machines  have 
been  furnished  by  special  command  to  the  EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA, 
the  EMPRESS  OF  AUSTRIA,  the  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND  and  the  QUEEN 
OF  BAVARIA.  ^_____ 

>s9^The  Highest  Freminms  at  all  the  faiisand  ezhibitioiiB  of  the  United  State* 
and  Europe  have  been  awarded  the  Orover&  Baker  Sewing  Maohinei,  and  the  work 
done  by  them,  where? er  exhibited  in  competition. 


BUSINESS  AND  ACCOiUNTS, 

<  '.'  •  •,[■  ),  '•;..,•  .  -      •  ^    i       '         :  ,  ,     '  V    ..      :.  . 

DIBIOinD  AB  ▲  TIXT-BOOX  VOE 

-'lit  nU^Kfltn^lEWs  A. 'IL 
4ip  **  JfA«HBw*0  PBAcnoAjbBo«K«^SinBnv«i*v»«XaM»-'.MniJbni#  ov  UMmankL  Bsooa- 

Tn»,"  BVO.,   AXD  FOB  BflHT  TXABS  SUFaKOITMniT  4»  PCBUO  ll«l»Dtfl1Tg  Mwalni.  v 


' '  BOSTOI^:,  KioaoLS  A  tLAiX,  'cbxoaoO:    W.  B.  Ksah  A  Op. 


Mather's  UinvxteiTT  Book^kkepino,  recently  published,  is  con- 
structed upon  ttue  same  general  i^o.  as  his  Praciicai  jtSjoak-Jke^yiff^ 
and  is  especially^  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Commercial  Colleges  and 
^minariea  of  Learuiiig  .wit];i  c^mn^ejcial  departmen1;8,  and  both  are 
alike  adapted  to  private  study.  But  while  the  Practical  Booh  •keep- 
ing 'is  a  duodecimo  of  228*  pages,  tjhe  XTniversity'  Sook-Jceeping  'is 
a  brgb  octave/  of  818  pages^  containing  more  than  twice  the  amount 
^  '  inaiter  of  tb^  Practical^  and  folly  diiscnssing  many  topics  not 
therein  treated^  and  constituting  it  a  valuable  manual  for  lousiness 
men.  From  its  clear  elucidations  of  first  principles,  and  from  the 
thoroughness  with  which  ,  it  (^cusses  a  wide  range  of  important 
subjects  not  often  thus  philosophically  considered,  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  large  class  of  young  men  who  feelf  com- 
pelled to  engage  in  business  without  having  made  doe  preparation. 
tV'hat  has  oi^en  been,  said  of .  the  J^-iictical/ BQok' keeping  i^' e^ 
pecially  true  of  the  UnivereUy  JBook^ke^ug^  to  wit:  ^'It  is  justly 
entitled  to  be  called  Sook- keeping  fpitfioud  a  Mftetfoif.^ 

The  sets  of  work  employed  in  the  *' tTniversity  Book -keeping" 
einbi^ace  applicatioqs  of.  accounts  to  alL.  th^  common  ^ercaqt^l^  and 
^fiommercia^  employments  of  the  x^untry^  inc].udjing  Consig;niuen$s,  ^l^p;- 
QWit^  Mercb^ndisie  Companies^  Sh^>ment  .Pompaniee^.  etc.,  i^i^d.  a^ 
^diB^iniatm tor's  ^t.  The  mapner.  of  organising  j^nd,  cox^ductipg 
Ifat^onal  ]?wks  is  discussed,  an^  ^^  sources;  of  gun  to,  t)^.  baop^ 
aA4  t)>e«  security  of  bilji  holdfei^  are  iudicat;^^  1^®  i^^^V^.  >^^A  4^ 
sign  of.  Savinga  Bauks^  i^nd  tKj^.  ^^4?^ix^^  u^on  uidivi4oals  iifts^ 


ing  in    them,   and  upon  the   oommanitiee  and  States  fontering  them, 
is  also  oarefallj  oonsideredt  ^ 

TM*  fmi{tee.  is  n^^  >JtK>*;k^9'V«I«*e8r,W  HW*»ng« 
often  are,  but  it  discussst  the  yrineiples  thai  underlie  att  forma.  It 
thas  enables  the  learner  to  bcr<iome  a  Utw  unto  himeel/^  and  to  adapt 
specjial.  fo^iM  to  the  wants  of  ^Ims  jMr^icalar  basiness^  whatever,  k 
niay  be.  '  It  Aont^ini/  vaioaWle  Vknieles'on  Bnsiness  Confespondlrfoi, 
and  on  Commercial  Pape;^^..  It,  treats  of  Commercial  Calculations, 
including  unusual  and  interesting  mental  computations;  of  Fire,  Ma* 
rine  and  CUblnsuraiKfe;  bf 'llh^  Philosophy  aMlMibrals  of'Blisiness; 
of  Banks  and  Banking,  incluc^^g.  bgth  Rational  and  Savings  Banks; 
and  of.  the  elements  of  Commmercial  Law.  And  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  '^hes^'se'vbhkY  d^pilrtments  of  businesV's^eaV!  of  each  of 
these  articles  as  being  alone  wall  .worth:  the  price  of  the  book. 


■n7.elfav.wttrlr  I'lMvt-cnirtiMd'^n  ItetMbJwt**  * 

Prof.  Bdw.  Oliot  MTt:    *'  The  ralijeeU  treated  an  Jadldouly  lelected,  and  pwented  irffh 
gnat  aimplidty  and  penpicatty." 
'    Cblaf  Joatioa  CooLwr^^v^:  ,'*I|  haa  .be«n  ^nc^.  neaded,  and^  am  voy  j;lad  that  tbe  labor 
of  prapantlon  haa'fliuen'to  one  who  haa   glren  the  anbject  so'  much  time  and   thought,  and 
who  knowa  ao  well  what  la  wanted." 

Hon.  PiTBB  WAimruoRT,  of  Boaton,  PMaldent  of  the  oldeat  Bavlnga  Bank  in  America, 
aaja:  *'I  hare  examined  It  with  mnch  pleaanre,  and  nnmhers  to  whom  I  hare  ahown  It  oan- 
6wr  with  m^  in  ^'opinion  that  U  wiU  ha  of  great  farvloe  >tp  all  .who  d^lra-  ^iM^>rpa(lfp  on 
tha  aobjecto  therein  treated.** 

Vmf.  t).  B.  HloAit,  Pilnblpa)  of  the  State  nbrmaa  flttiool  at  SiMn,  )Amm..  aaja:    »*1t  H  An 
Admirable  w4rl&-Che  beet  i  know  Vjlto  afl^irho  deidre  I0  g^  a  thoion^  kn^wledgn  oCibook-^. 
keeping  in  all  ,lt^, forma  and  relat^oi^.** 

Prof.  C.  R.'  BiuJLiiD,  IVlndpal  of  the  State  Kormid  S^ool  at  Castteton; '  Vf./ (Ur  "whldi ' 
*»lU^eW'a  rWcOtal  Baol&lieephi^  Is  naad  Miatext-boiilt^)  aaya  Itf  Jtiie  ;{Ma0nMy  iiMNNpMg/ 
"I  am  delighted, witl^  it.  The  pnblifhen  have  mf^^it  a  ftt  ornament  for  the  centre  .table, 
while  the  author  haa  left  nothing  to  be  deeirec(  in'  a  ^ork  on  book-keeping.**  ''       '     '      ^ 

ROBMrr  C.  BFtvMn,  FHniipal  of  Vhe  :Katlotail  f!p«nQaffati' a^d  Biyant**  Stiitten  B«sli#8« 
QoQeg^  Of  xpwaAk0e,,Wia^  ^vgfv:,  *' paring;  9)7  ecqieden^  §f^  ^  oommercial  teacher  I  hav^  hi^ 
occasion  to  examine  Into  and  test  the  merits  of  nnmerons  works  on  ^odk-k'eeplng,  bnt  hare  met 
frith  no  Itook  on  the  wbilect  s6  well 'adapted  to  the  wahU  M'lilkb't'dhoolas  aeadehdestMid]  MS- 
VM7  oi^mg^  a^  M(tyh4wU  VMvt^ty  ,Mgok-1mii^'  I«  te^rM  important  ff^tn^iea  ^t  |18  a  i^c|), 
needed  and  .yeiy  decided  ilhprovement  on  works  preTionslj  published  on  this  subject." 

Piffndpals  of  Other  Oommerdil  CoUiigei  fcpekk  of '  It  M  ei^nifty  Utrong  terms.  '"' : 

.  Aer. .  p. .  D. .  V^HXpoN^  J).  ]>., '  lEditor  fit  -the  Jf4*MfM( .  Quarfeif^  l^vimt,,  in .  a  notlofs  ,.of  1t^ 
says:  "It  loadf  the  learner,  in  the  spirit  of  a  genial  teacher,  jet  with  pomplete,  practical 
ihoronghness,  info  all  the  bnrach<M  of  dnr  complex  ^sihtess  'tifo. "  Tot  transparent  cl^ai1ieN>* '^' 
deeielQCPneott  M|d  Miistraftfeftiit  psobab^  thai i no  rival;  n  Swt  wKchrnminently  fits  ,it  not  i^Mli 
for  the  highest  insiitntions  of  commerclal\instniction,  bo^^  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  who  Jiaf 
himself  never  been  tonght,  or  tor  the  pupn  without  a  t«w&cr.*»''  '    '  '* 

J^  n|B  A^wtt^Ht-CmtP  of  tt'LlIb  Inapvaikx'^Oompany- witteatN  **lt  la  ^ot  (anly  tht?  haitflwaimifb 
but  the  most  complete  wo^  thfit  has  appemwd.  ^  ,*  ^*  Tou  ^hava  add^d  a  crowning |'gloqr.bj 
the  correct  Ideaa  o^  Lifo  Insurance,     we  shaU'  V^i  a  copy  to 'some  of  our  agente."  '  '^ 

\  '    •        ■■  ' '      ^  *  I    I  "     '    '     .ii    ;   •••     .1      I     >ii'    .     '  .     .  .  "I 

^  'Price  bf'tJiilversity  Bdok'-k^itig,  |«f.'50.  "It' wiii.be  sttrt'''t6 
teachett  '^b  a'e8l^  to  W«ttihi6*  It  Vit^"  k'  viet*' 'to  itS  ititrodtoWSWh 
fdto  their '  Bchools,  fbt^  fe.oto^ '  A  Ifulf  set  ■  of  Wnks  h&fe' '  ^^ 
^ared  ■fbf'wVitltig' tip 'the'' "E Atopies  f6i^  R^btice  of  thfe  *Book*fce^ 
tog;'  (prtc^' W.'50;)  and  a'Kfey  in  which  ^'tt^'a're  written**  uj),  '(jiriefc 
$2,160.')      FoT  'sale  by  boldksellets  g^nertllly.   '  Any  w  all  of  Ifcese  Wffl 


■    '    •  '^    •     ■•'    .       ••  •         -I  •  ■  •     ■       ,.'\   .'- '        '■      ,  t 

MATfiEirS  PBACTICAL  b66k*K£EBIHQ:  : 

SINjajLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY, 

COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS, 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  MORAIS  OF  BUSINESS, 

and  for  tight  yeari  aupmintmdmiqf  JSMie  Jmtrvetk>nMMi^^ 

I.      ••{      '"')         ■     ..     .;.•     .:"  .      .  . 


Mathb^*s  Pra-ctical  PpoK-KBBFmo  was  first  ptiblished  hi  185t, 
under  the  conviction  that  Book-keeping  should  become  a  comm6B 
hrancb*  ^^tndy.&n  the  Aobook  geti^raUjr  of  ]the  qot^ptiy.  /Up  ti^ 
that  time  the  study^  of  lioo«iint8<  hadv  b^n  iqestrict^  atfnost  entirely 
to  the  counting  room.  It  had  not  been  introduced  into  any  qrrada 
df  schools  in  anjf  part-  of  the  coutltiy,  aS  a  Regular  and  an  oathov^ 
ued  4itudy^  .  Bat  <the  author  believed  that,  with  properly  prepare! 
text^bdoks,  aside  fhom  thef  great  practical'  benefits  that  would  retutt 
tp  a  commercial  people,  like  ourei,;  frpm  tjtiis  studly^  it  jthlght  be  ren^ 
dersdj  at  the  same  i  time,  an  exosUent  meana  of  mental  disei|^ine. 

R  is  the  plan  of  this  F^rk, ,  after  clearly  Stating  fitst  principled, 
to  exemplify  them>  in  illustrative  examples,  and  to  follow  these  witk 
Examples  for  practice  to  be  written  up  by  the  learner.  In  their 
solution  the  student  exercises  his  jwAgtMn^  in  comprebendiAg..  th« 
meaning  of  the  transactions  inttV>duoed,  and  the  relations  of  the  sev>- 
eral  parties  thereto;  he  applies  his  knowlfedge  of  arithmetic  in  m^ipg 
the  required  computations;  and  he  becomes  acquainted  with  buainem 
,/Vfli«, '  and^  iM^ui^es  skillMn  pBnmafi0hf^  Itf  Writing  >  np  his  WoUk'^ 
'all  of  whiioh  ai<e^'hnpbrtf£iyt  enda  to*  be  attained  .in  praotvcai  eAueatioii^ 

HTbe  r^lt  of  the*  publication  oif  this  li^ork  hks  Ailly  jnstMeid  tbt 
expectations  of  iti^  author  ahd  publishers'  fi>r<  Withini  a  few  motitkt 
after  its  issued,,  Book- kee|4«g  w^s'^i^t  avkhoHted^  ai  <i  $Utdy  \n't\m 
Pttblid  SohcblS  6f  the  city  oi  K^w  >2oitk,  ai\d  tihe  siveval  sehoqlt  •of 
the    city   through    their    officers    being    fre^    to   deaignstfe* '  the   b<^ 


•f  ^Mayhew's  Pnotioal  Book -keeping**  for  use  in  these  sohoolfly  as 
of  any  other  wark^  and  HglU  times  as  many  as  of  all  other  book- 
keepings  together;  and  the  work  has  been  received  with  eqaal  favor 
wherever  it  has.  become  known,  having  passed  through  sixty  edi- 
tions in  ^en  years,,  and  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
It  liavittg  hbeti  sold  I'£p|>  411a  iilJtt&!^ehao&^o^yth«' t^usiif 
Ihorouffh  revision  in  1861,  since  which  time  it  has  been  received 
with  even  greater  &vor. 

^i^  tjjiose  who  hfcva  tieed  't^j  book  hsve/gfren  it  the  itr^n^ei;! 
and  most  corBial  endorsements,  as  will  be  seen  froftn  tne  loUowing 
testimonials,  which  are  all  we  have  here  space  for. 

From  E,  L.  Avbbt,  Principal  of  Ward  School  No.  27,  New  Yort 
(Concurred  in  by  twenty  other  -Principals  of  Public  Schools  in 
New  york.City  alone.)    ^.     ^         .    '       V       -     .         ,1 

Thil  ii  the  only  rmHj  praeUcal  mtom  of  Elemontaiy  Book- kseplnf  that  has  flUlen  ondar  mj 
•Vwnration.  It  Is  brief,  hidd  and  SbnipreheiuiVtf,  iasA  i^nUlns,  nader  t  variety  of  Ibnni,  an  th* 
g«nor«)  principlet  required  to  be  known  in  recording  ordinary  mercantile  traniaetione.  Ita 
tfl?  in^t^actlon  ibto  school^  wlti;  fh  W  oV^ki;  coifM-  *  ^^  WMMht  ^  TMi^tiNiMdlal 


•'u  i   \o  \«\  v>..%>.\v^  k-v    »-  ^^lll  \'    ^^  -v* 


\-M> 


From  Wm.  P.  Mobs,  fy^  ^^oipal.  l«:aj!:4,Sfffroo\  If^  22,-New  York. 
(Concurred  in  by  other  Principals.) 

I  ItaUy  eonear  In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Avery;  and,  in  addition,  I  wonld  itate  that  I 
tatrodneed  the  work  Into  my  Bvening  School  abont  the  middle  of  laat  term.  My  puplla  ax* 
fnmM  .^^  ^^  .^^^  ^/^  ^{^^^^9*^  ^^  vwUnCand  U,  So  Uttip  asaiatancA  do  Umj 
ieqaire  that  I  deem  the  'work  entitled  to  i>e  caQeSt  ''Book-'keepln^  wMbal  a  MMt^>*  ' 

at'iiiiii  •  >     i:    -iHi    •»  !•'      ii    !o«:^    '  »f    (      .*     .'      .1      ,..         j    .it-, J    ,    ..     M.«  •         », 

Troni  W.  J.  Bolfb;  Principal  of  the  Oainbridge  High  8ckool|   ^iMir 
^       *'      *     Boston;  to  the  Pablisbers,  Octobel*  20^  1663.  ;.  . 

r    •  *  •     •  '  ,.    .r  !.      t    :    '  ,    .  ,  •  . 

.  TM^k  my  OplBlon  of  Maykeiffs  FjmetUM  fkiok-ke^pUv,  whieh  has  ^eoently,  hew  ifUMpo^. 
feito  the  Cambridge  High  School  as  a  text'- book.  I  have  examined  the  book  caireflilly,  in  oom- 
^rikoiii  Wltii  tlyentjr  dr  mor^  6l<^entirr  treakitfisfc  on  fhe  akHtka  iMbje<!t.  'l  haib'teeted'^i  thdhx^^ 
ii:<ttHr'aclib«l  vaom^.haTint^Hwl  it  ini  fuur  p^  aohoote,  i«,|1fie  ea^  of, Urn  paat  M  J^m^jt 
with  daows  ranging  from  ten  to  two  hundred  pnpUs  each.  After  thia  examination,  and  thia 
trlai'of'die  book,  *[  do  tfol'h^lUte  to  say  I  tomider  U  U4  bui  i^&rtt\<f^  tidtt  thhtittiy^ 
mtn.  >itte*ettiineni]iy*pro0ffeat¥e«odpnctilal.  ft^giTee'the  p«pU  the  mm^  UiiitToft«rillhiMD(; 
iM  would  -oet  in  ttu^  shop- or  ooontlng  loon^;  and  biwineM  men  hare  freaneptljf  been  TrltppiieuM 
lo  the  skill  knd  dexterity  wtiich  J&oys  trained  in'it  hWve 'ihoW&  wh6n  dtUdtt'lnt^  ilctfV'e  ^rlce 
td  wifbwMmii,  The '  book  iNmI  n  ezdillMif  Aoe  beHare  tim  il9cmii  reTliioa  pUni  cae  kMT  itlntiiflitf 
9fi  Ovmm^iclal  OalcnlationB,  apd  ther  Phiioaopby  and  Mocala  of  Baei|teea,  have  added  greats  te 
Ita  value.  The'oatliiie  of  financial*  icleifce  given  in  Part  ThdU),  preeents  Very  cleariy,  hn^  yet 
^^  c«Mfteeiy,  much.  tliAt  'botii  pa|«t  abd  their  parenttf  M^t  "tb  lmd#,  bat  whidiiion^afhliv^ 
fiw^ev^i  leavvk,  qr.  ocmld  easily  lUid f elsf wli^re,  if  U»Bj  djMiied  to  kara  it^  for  t(^^  raHfOB,  t^ 
book  la  quits  aa  nseftii  at  home  aa  at  school,  and  should  have  a  ph^e  in  every 'hooaehold 

Prioe  of  ^jraotioal  Boiok- Imping  U^.  A  Set  ^  ^anH.  ha^  beM 
ptepare4  to  ajooonipany'  tb6  work;  oi  saffieiwt  siae  Andi.pvO^riy  rul6d 
fo  trrbHag  ti{».  its  JBbcao^ples  £^r  Practice,  (price  tUd^,);  also  a  Key 
a^ntaiaing  tlieir  solntien^  (pri^s  th)  i  Eorji^  by  boolmUfira  gm- 
atfallj;  Any  or  aU  of  these  4PrUl  be's^,  cl^aiges  prepaid,  onr  the 
)woaipt  of  the  above<  prices.  AdAress  4ba  M>THa^,  fU^  JU»Md>4lrw«, 
JSieMntL   Miekiaan.  \.  ..  .     i  r 


EuREKALiaiTIDSliATIN<l 

(2InxaEii*fl  Iktxittiok.       J.  W.  ScnKRirBisnoiiN  «fc  Co.,  l^lANurAcrcKEns.; 

Makes  a  Surface  uJiich  Hivals  die  Beat  Wall  Slates. 

It  Ui  perPDcily  Ulack ;  never  Crnmbleii ;  al wajm  romaliiii  Hard  and  8niooib« 

It  Is  Buccessrtilly  applied  to  any  kind  of  boanl  or  \rn]l,  and  is  invaluable  In  rcnovatinc  old  wooden 
BlAckboardd.  Its  dukadility  ia  proved  by  twolvo  years'  ecvcro  use  in  Bomc  of  tbo  best  Schools  in  New 
Eugland  and  New  York.    The  Siirfhcc  Beoms  to  imprort  with  n?c  and  ape. 

Any  Teacher,  by  obBcrvin'?  ''Directions/'  can  apply  it,  makinj:  perfect  slate  surfaee^  unrivalled  in 
color ^  smooUinege,  and  durabiltltj. 

Price  :  Quarts,  $3.00 ;  Pints,  $1.75.    5  p.  c.  discount  on  5  gals. ;  10 1>.  c.  on  10  gaXs. 

One  qnart  will  cover  100  «q.  ft.  Ilcnco  it  makes  a  cnEAP  Blackboard.  For  old  Boanls  one  coat  if 
enough.    New  snrfiice  requires  two  coats  or  more.    It  is  put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION.— The  BTintEKA  Liquid  SLatino  is  the  OmomAL  Liquid  Slatlns;— ^A^  /rst  liquid 
.Blackboard  cvcrofTcrcd  for  sale.  Its  great  sncccsshas  called  out  several  imitations;  but  none  can 
produce  the  jierfectly  smooth^  enduring^  dead-black  surface  <^  the  Eurkka.    It  is  positivzlt  tiu  oxli 

BLATE  SURFACE  WUICn  WILL  NOT  GLAZE. 

Promiuent  Educators  almost  evurywhure  can  speak  for  Extreka  Slatu^o  ;  and  we  wiU  warrant  iL 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  crivc  satisfaction  when  properly  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PIIILBRICK,  Supt.  Pul)llc  Schoole/^mtXi,  MMf. 

We  have  used  Eureka  Slating  on  onr  blackboards  since  180* :  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  ar« 

■npcrior  to  the  best  stone  slates.         C.  G.  CLARK,  Idastcr  Bigelow  Grammar  School,  S.  Boston,  Mass. 

I  have  used  it  nine  years,  and  it  seems  to  improve.    From  my  own  experience  I  think  it  will  IkpI 

ro-TY  YEARS.  E.  ROBBINS,  Principal.    New  Ilaven,  Conn.,  April  S3,  ISOU. 

Superintendence  OMce,  Troy,  N.  K.  Juno  21,  IHTifi. 
It  gives  excellent  satisfiictlon ;  I  can  imagine  nothing  better..       £D^y.  DANFOUTII,  Supt  Schools. 
Your  Eureka  Slating  is   wondcrHil.     I  applied  it  to  old  blackboards.     They  are  like  stone 
slate.  O.  R.  WILLIS,  Principal  Alexander  Institute,  White  Plains  N.  Y. 

Ojnce  Superintendent  Publle  SchooU.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1807. 

"  Eureka  Liquid  Slatixo"  covers  over  twelve  thousand  feet  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  cost  of  nbont 

$1 ,000.    Wc  are  well  paid.    It  is  liir  superior  to  anything  which  I  know.  ANSON  SMYTH. 

Eureka  Slating  is  on  blackboards  in  my  school.    They  arc  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and  are 

smoother  than  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICKOFF,  Principal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  have  used  it  ten  years.    It  ia  slate  color,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  glossy. 

O.  S.  COOK,  PrinciiMil  No.  2,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  m.,  March  10,  ISttL 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  used  blackboanls  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  with 
rarious  preparations.    I  have  tried  quarry  slate.    For  three  years  I  have  used  boards  and  piaster  wall, 
coated  with  "  Eureka  Slating,"  and  nave  found  them  superior  to  any  other  surface. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prln.  Prep.  Dept.,  Chicago  University. 
Albion  Commercial  OoUeqe,  JUicIiiqan.  Mav  -S,  1SC4. 
We  And  "  Eureka  Slating  "  sarface  equal  to  the  best  stone  slates.        (HON.)  IIIA  MAYlIEW,  Prcst. 

National  Business  College,  Chicago,  May  25, 180ft. 
We  have  n9c<l  it  in  onr  four  College  buildings,  on  common  walls  and  on  old  boardH.    It  exceeds  out 
hopes  in  nnencas  and  durability.  II.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President;  D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

Indianapolis  Female  Institute,  Ind.,  March  12.  ISCfl. 
For  four  years  we  have  used  Eureka  Slating,  with  complete  satlsractlon.— on  wood,  papered  walls, 
and  hard  nnish.    I  prefer  It  to  real  slate,  becauH**  the  surflice  Is  as  good,  with  advantairo  of  nnbroken 
lurfiice  to  any  extent.  G.  W.  IISWES,  President 

St,  Joseph,  Missouri,  Ancr.  2S,  1SC3. 
It  is  easily  applied,  and  makes  a  bcaatifal  and  perfect  blackboard  surface.       E.  B.  NEELY, 

Supt.  Pub.  Schools. 
Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  March  13, 1800. 
Our  blackboards  are  of  "  Eureka  Slating."    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  dcj»lred.    It  is  equal  to  best  Ver- 
mont and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Principal. 

Besides  above,  wc  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  most  Intelligent  teachers  and  school-oQIccrs  in  the  land. 

EuRCKA  Slated  Blackboards,  Ready  Made. 

Of  these  unrivalled  Boards  we  always  have,  with  neat  white  wood  frames,  these  sizes: 

l-size2ft.x3rt $3.50;       I       4— size 8» ft.  X 44 f0  50: 

o_   "   2*ft.x;if B.2.%;  ^—  "    4ft.x5(t 12.00; 

3—  »»  3ft.x4ft 7.00;       |       Any  sixe  to  order  per  sq.  fU  ....     (K); 

Same  sizes  in  black  walnut  frames,  each  board  extra 1.00. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  .S7.,  2few  Yovic 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

Receive  their  Teas  by  the  cargo  iiom  the  best  , 

districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and  sell 


them  in  lots  to  suit  at 


Parties  petting  their  Teai  of  oi  may  confftAmdV  rely 
ni)on  sretting  tbcm  pure  and  fresh,  as  Ihey  come  direct 
irom  the  Caetom  Hoase  Stores  to  oar  Warehoosea. 
We  warrant  all  the  goods  wc  sell  to  gliro  entire  aat- 

ipfnctlon.    If  Uiey  are  not  patlafacloiT  tlicy  can  be  r^ 

To  plvo  onr  rcadcM  nn  idea  of  the  i.t-ofitR  which  !  tinned  at  our  expense  within  90  diaya,  and  baTe  the 
have  been  mudo  in  Ihc  Tea.  XvmW,  \\r.  >\  ill  hinrl  with  ,  money  rcfimded. 


Cargo  Prices. 


the  American  hoii^c^,  leaving  out  of  Iho  accDiuitea- 
lirely  the  proilts  ol  the  Chin';r;o  lactorrt.  I 

let.  The  American  house  in  CMiiiia  or  Japan  nnVr^ 
large  profits  on  their  naK'S  or  fhipnu'iiin— aivl  >-»»nic 
of  the  ridiost  retired  merchants  in  the  country  liavo 
made  their  immeuec  foiluuca  ihrou^'h  their  houses  i.» 
China. 

'2d.  The  Ranker  makes  larcrc  profit"  upon  the  for- 
cijxn  cxdian-e  us<ul  in  the  punh.-i.se  (tl'Ti-a;*. 

:kl.  The  Importer  maked  u  ijroiit  of  SO  to  00  per  cent. 
In  many  casen. 

'lih.  On  its  arrival  hero  it  is  eold  by  the  carrro,  .nnd 
llie  l»urcim'*cr  Hill:*  it  to  tlie  Speculator  in  iiiv<»iceft  of 
ItKK)  to  'iOUO  packu^'es,  al  an  aveia;,'c  prollt  of  about  10 
yer  cent. 

Dill.  The  Spernlator  fcIN  it  to  the  AVholcpalc  Tea 
Dealer  in  linerf  at  a  proiit  oflO  to  ir»  per  cent. 

Olh.  The  Wliole-ale  Tea  l)eah>r  i-eliH  it  to  the  Wholc- 
i»nh!  (Jroccr  in  lota  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  prolit  of  about 
10  i)er  cent. 

Iilj.  The  Whole*alo  CJrocer  pel!>^  it  to  the  Ilctall 
Dealer  at  a  protU  ol  J."5  to  St  jxt  cent. 

Mil.  Tile  lietailer  h<IU  it  to  the  Consumer  for  ALI. 

TlIK   rUOFIT  II K   CAN   <!KT. 

Wlien  you  J'.nvo  added  to  tliesc  Kn;iiT  pronts  as 
many  brokera^4««*,  cartaL,^'^,  elor;»;^'es.  cuopeiau'es  and 
Wtt^te,  and  add  the  original  cost  ot  !iie  'J'ea,  it  will  l)e 
perceived  wliat  the  C'ur.s-uiner  lias  to  ]>ay.    And  v.osv  j 
we  prooot-e  to  eIidw  wliy  we  can  bell  bo  very  much  | 
lower  tnan  other  (^lealers.  i 

Wo  proposie  to  do  away  with  nil   Iheso  various  | 
profits  and  brokcrai^'es,  cavin;:^es,  slorni^es,  cooperau'es 
nnd  waste,  with  the  excipiion  of  a  miimH  cuiiuni>sioii  i 
Haid  for  purcha^illl;  to  our  corrc.-iioiideiils  in  IJldna 
and  Japan,  one  caria'^e,  and  a  t-iii.dl  ])ruflL  to  our- 
felves,  which,  on  our  hiru'e  side**,  will  amply  ]viy  tis. 

IJy  our  ty>li:m  of  supi»Iyi:i4  Cluhs  tliroil^^lmiit  the 
rountry.  Consumers  in  alljiarts  of  IIk*.  I'jiiii'd  States 
fan  receive  their 'J'cas  at  tlic  same  prices,  witli  tiie 
nmall  additional  expense  of  lran'-p<*ri!ition,as  ihnu;;li 
lliey  l)OUL'ht  them  at  our  waie!u<ii>»'s  in  tlu^  city. 

Some  partii'S  inquire  of  us  how  tliey  shall  proceed 
to  >;et  up  a  Club.  The  answer  is  simi)ly  this:  Let 
eacli  person  wisliinj^  to  join  in  a  Club  sny  how  much 
'fea  or  ColVee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  ])iice 
fiom  our  Trice  l-ist.  i\^  piiblJrlied  in  the  paj)er  or  in 
our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amountg 
plaiidy  on  the  list,  as  seen  in  the  Club  Order  in  next 
cohimu,  ami  when  tlic  Club  is  complete,  send  it  to  us 
by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  jiarty's  ;;oods  in  sejiarate 
l»a<ka^es,  ajul  mark  t!ie  name  u])«)n  them,  with  t!)e 
lost,  to  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  dislribu- 
'.ion— each  i)arty  ^'ellini;  exactly  what  he  orders,  atid 
no  mr)re,  'llio  cost  of  transi)ortatioii  the  member» 
can  divide  equitably  amouL^  ibemselves. 

Parties  sendiiiir  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
tlilrty  doTiais,  had  Ijetrer  send  Povt-olhce  Drafts  or 
jijnney  witli  their  orders,  to  .-ave  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  cx|)ress:  bur.  1;h-::[',t  (udcrs  we  will  for- 
ward by  express,  to  colleet  on  delivrry. 

Hereafter  wc  will  send  a  conipliineii'tarv  pn^kai^e  to 
the  pnrtyt,^ettini,Mip  the  Ci-tn.  Our  ])n»lUha:c  vmiiH. 
but  W'C  will  he  ji<s  lil)eral  a-;  \v<'  can  urford.     We.  sen(l 


The  Company  have  pclcctcd  the  following  ktnda 
from  their  8lr)ck,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
want*  of  clubs.  They  arc  sold  at  cartjo  prices,  the 
Fame  as  the  Company  Bell  them  In  New  York,  as  ^he 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

TRICK  LIST  OP  TEAS. 
Oolons  (Diack),  70c.,  80c.,  00c.,  best  ^1  per  Ih. 
mixed  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  b««l 

$1  per  lb. 
EnarllifU  Brcakfliat  (Black),  80c.,  OOc,  $1. 

91  10,  hcut  $1  20  per  lb.     ^ 
Inincrlal  ((irccu),  80c,  00c,  $1,  $1  ID,  beat 

$1  26  per  lb. 
Yoiina:  lIy«on  (Orecn),  80c,  90c,  $1,  $1  10, 

beat  $1  25  per  lb. 
Uiicolorcd   Japan,  00c,  $1,  $1  lO,  beat 

$1  25  per  lb. 
Gunponrder  (Green),  $1  25,  beat  $1  SO. 

Gofiees  Roasted  and  Ground  Dally. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c.,  25c.,  Sftc,  85c.,  beat  40c 
per  ])onnd.  llotcle,  tJaloona,  Boarding-hoaae  Kecp- 
cru,  and  Families  who  use  large  qtiantitiea  of  Coflce. 
can  oconomiTic  in  that  article  by  nsing  our  FRENCH 
DllKAKFAST  and  DINNER  COFFEE,  which  wc 

I  pvll  at  the  low  prico  of  dOc  i>er  poimd,  and  wanmnt 

I  lo  give  i)erfect  satisfaction. 

I  C^Xtxl^    Ox-dox-. 

Edwakds,  St.  Lawiusncb  Co.,  N.  T.,  I 
Juno  3,  idGT.  ( 

TiiK  GuEAT  AinsRicAW  Tea  CoairANY, 

31  &  8:3  Vcaey  Street,  New  York. 
Dear  Sms— I  herewith  eend  you  another  order  for 
Tea.  The  last  waa  duly  received,  and  glvca  [general 
mitisfiiction.  As  long  as  yon  eeud  na  such  f^ood  Tea, 
vou  may  expect  a  contfnnotion  of  our  patronage. 
Ship  this  as  the  other,  and  oblige. 

Your  ob't  Bcrvant,        DAVID  C.  McKEK. 

4  lbs.  Japan J.  naTcn8..at  $1  25... .$5  00 

5  do.      do do.      ..at    100.. 

1  do.  Gunpowder do.      ..at   1  BO.. 

1  do.  Japan S.  Curtis . 

*2  do.   Young  llyeon. ...        do. 

1  do.  Japan N.  Shaw . 

And  fifteen  others. 

Total $5105 


N.  B.—AU  villages  and  towns  where  a  large  nnmbcr 
reside,  hy  clubbing  together,  can  rodnco  the  co?t  ol 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  (bealdea 
tlio  ExprcHS  cliarsca),  by  sending  directly  to 
'•  'J'he  (Jreat  American  Tea  Company." 

<!.HTTION,— As  M)me  concerns  in  this  city  and 
other  places  imitate  our  name  and  Rtylc  of  advcrlls- 
im,'  and  doing  bn(>ine8S,  it  is  important  that  oar 
friends  should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in 
lull,  and  aleo  to  put  on  the  number  of  onr  Post  OiDco 
IJox,  as  appears  ni  this  atlvortisement.  This  will  pre- 
vent their  order'i  fboui  getting  Into  the  hands  otbogut 

no  compliuieniary  paekane  loi-  Club.-,  of  Je.-s  than  ;*;:}0.    imitaiOi'S. 

PoMl'Omce  Oidn-H  a:ir!  IPrnftit  mal.-e  pntfabU  to  the  order  of  THK    GUKJiT  Ji.^MtmECJi^'' 
TiUl    VO.llVJi.'S'W      Miirtct  Isetterm  «Jt<l  Or^era  to 

THB  GBHiLT  iiMSHICAN  TRA.  CO, 

31  &,  33  VEBEY  STREET,  NEW  YORE. 

L      rnaT-OFFTPK   I5oX   .'SfJlS,   XlW  Yor.K   CiTV. 
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The    Monthly.— Vol.  VI.,  1869. 

($1.50  per  annum.     Single  copies,  15  cents.) 

The  Monthly  is  an  independent  magazine,  designed  to  be  : 

1.  A  faithful  record  of  educational  progre^^s  at  home  and  abroad. 

2.  A  medium  for  the  candid  discussion  of  all  matters  relating  to  instruction  and 

school  managemenL 

3.  An  advocate  of  free  public  education,  unrestricted  b5^'  sectarian  bar. 

4.  An  advocate  of  a  wider  and  more  efficient  course  of  common  school  instruc- 

tion, a  higher  order  of  school  books,  and  all  measures  calculated  to  elev-ate 
the  rank,  remuneration,  and  intelligence  of  teachers. 
Fearless  and  impartial  criticism  of  quackery  in  school  books  and  school  super- 
vision will  continue  to  be  made  a  special  feature  of  the  Monthly. 

The  freest  expression  of  opinion,  consistent  with  justice  and  propriety,  is  ear- 
nestly invited. 

Original  articles  on  educational  topics  are  solicited,  to  be  paid  for  when  used. 

Valuable  Premiums  for  1869, 

(i)  For  club  of  THREE  subscribers  and  $4.50,  we  will  present,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
Watson's  Manual  of  Calisthenics  (price  $1.25). 

(2)  For  club  of  EiQHT  and  $i2,  Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary  (price 

$6).     This  work,  recently  published,  contains  1040  octavo  pages. 

(3)  For  SIXTEEN  subscribers  and  $24,  Webster's  Unabridged  Royal  Quarto  Picto- 

rial Dictionar)'  ($12). 
Club  Rates. — Three  subscribers  for  $4  ;  six  subscribers  for  $7.50;  ten  subscri- 
bers for  $12  ;  twenty  subscribers  for  $20.      (Club  subscribers  may  be  at  any 
number  of  different  offices. ) 
Agents  are  wanted  in  every  locality.     Circular  atid  specimens  free. 
All  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  for  1869  are  requested  to  remit  immediately. 
The  Monthly  will  be  stopped  at  expiration  of  time  paid  for. 


$7,00.  "An  Invaluable  Library  for  Educators/'         «^7.00. 

Complete  Educational  Year  Books 

FOR  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868. 

Until  April  ist,  1869,  we  offer  the  five  volumes  of  American  Educational 
Monthly,  bound  in  cloth,  for  Seven  Dollars.  (If  required  to  be  sent  by  mail, 
$1. 50  extra  for  prepayment  of  postage. ) 

These  five  volumes  contain  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  pages  of  interesting 
and  useful  matter,  by  our  best  Educational  writers,  on  subjects  of  vital  importance. 
The  wide  range  of  subjects  discussed  is  shown  in  the  *' Table  of  Contents"  of  any 
one  of  the  volumes.     This  will  be  sent  when  applied  for. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co,,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  y^eiv  York. 
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HALL'S  ALPHABET  OF  GEOLOGY; 

OR, 

First  Lessons  In  Geology  ar\d  Minealogy,  with  Suggestions 
on  the  Relations  of  I^ocks  to  Soils. 

By  8.  B.  HAIili.  I.I..  B. 

Author  of  "  Geography  for  Children,'*  ••  The  I.atrueior*9  Mmuai,**  «te.     fFUh  JBhutrmUcme 

iGmo.,  cloth.     (1.00. 

Thin  work  has  been  ^-ntten  at  the  solicitation  of  manv  earnest  frietidi  of  popular  edncation.  It  is  not 
desigued  to  pivc  a  ihoronghly  bcieiuific  arrangement  or  ciescnplion  of  Geology,  Mineralog)-.  etc,  but  such 
ail  amount  ol'  information  as  may  be  acquired  by  the  young  while'^prosecuting  other  studies,  and  by  th<»e  of 
auv  age  who  have  not  lime  or  opportiiniiy  for  a  more  extetided  re«e«irch. 

Long-coniiiiued  observation  hn^  convinced  the  atith.or  that  much  time  is  fipent  by  the  young  in  eflbrts  to 
lean»  some  things  from  which  but  very  little  benefit  is  secured,  while  <»M^r  things  ate  neglected  which 
would  be  hi):hly  useful.  Among  ihe  latter  is  a  knowledge  of  the  rackj,  miturals.  metals^  ands»il$,  which 
are  objects  daily  seen,  but  of  the  names,  iniportance,  and  value  of  which  manv  remain  ignorant  even  to  old 
age.  '1  here  has  been  great  progress  in  many  things ;  schools,  and  school-books  generally,  have  been 
greatly  improved  since  the  author  commenced  his  enorts  as  an  instructor  many  years  ago.  But  chtldren 
and'youth,  in  families  and  schools,  are  for  the  most  part  just  as  ij^norant  now  of  common  rocks,  minerals, 
soils,  etc  ,  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  One  reason  doubtless,  is,  that  while  text -books  have  been  pre- 
pared to  teach  the  riidmten'ts,  not  only  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  but  of  botany,  zoology, 
astronomy,  and  many  othei*  branches,  no  text-book  ha>  been  prepared  on  the  subjects  of  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy which  has  been  really  adapted  to  the  young.  We  are.  however,  happy  to  know  that  there  is,  at  the 
present  time,  a  very  general  interest  being  awakened  on  the  subject :  and,  believing  that  this  work  is  well 
adapted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  it  is  couftdeutly  commended  to  both  parents  and  inatTucUns. 

Copies  sent  to  Teacheis  for  Examination. 

Gould  &  Lincoln,  Publishers,  Boston. 

The  Lawyer  in  the  School  Room. 

COAfPRISIXO   THB 

LAWS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES  ON  IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

Carefully  Compiled,  Arran^tdy  Cittd^  and  Explained, 
By  M.  MoN.  WA,L8H,  ▲.!£.,  LL-B.,  of  the   New  York   Bar. 

It  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  and  very  neatly  bound.    Price,  $x.oa 

Chapter  I.— Of  Schools,  School  Systems,  and  Governments ; 

giving  the  different  plans  adopted  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  all  counttics,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  showing  the  effect  which  governmental  school  systems  have  had  upon  the  des- 
tiny of  nations. 

II. — The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools ;  citin?  the  oM  English 

and  Colonial  Laws,  and  giving  a  suecinct  le^ial  history'  (all  taken  from  law  books  and  oourt 
recoius)  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  "  religious  liberty"  in  this  country. 

III. — The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools;  cat etuiiy  explaining  the 

laws  now  in  force  in  the  several  States. 

IV. — The  Law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment.    Parent  and  child, 
v. — The  Law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment.    Teacher  and  ptipii. 
VI. — The  Law  as  to   Punishing,  and  Misconduct  out  of 

School. 

VII.— The   Law  as   to   the    Proper  Instrument  for   Pun- 
ishing. 

VIII.— Right  of.  Parents  to  Interfere  with  Methods  of  Dis- 

cipline  adopted  in  Schools.  ■ 

IX.— The  Law  as  to  the  Teacher's  Morality. 

This  work  is  highly  commended  hy  the  Uckding  educators  in  the  United  Statm^ 

J.    W.    SCHERMERHORN    &    Co., 

Publishers,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York^ 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1869. 


HON.  J.  I.OTHROP  MCyiXKY, 

The  eminent  historian,  will  contribute  a  series  of  Historical  Articlss,  beginning  early  in  the  year. 

T.  IV.  HIGGTNSOIf, 

So  long  and  fevorably  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  has  written  a  serial  story,  entitled 
**  Malbomb  :  An  Oldport  Romance,"  which  will  begin  with  the  January  number  and  continue  the 

greater /ar/  of  the  year.  

-  JAMES  nrSSEX.!.  liOlVELIi 

Will  furnish  frequent  contributions,  both  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    The  January  number  will  contain  an  Essay 
and  a  Poem  from  his  pen. 

BDVTARD  BVERBTT  HAI.B3, 

Author  of  "  Tlie  Man  without  a  Country,"  sind  **  My  Dcruble,  anfl  how  He  undid  Me,"  will  publish  hi  the 
Atlantic  for  1S69  a  series  of  Storirs  and  Skrtcmks  similar  to  those,  which  have  been  so  popular 
with  readers  of  previous  volumes  of  the  Atlantic. 

JAJIIBS  partoh 

Will  continue  his  articles  on  Social,  Indu«(trial,  and  Commercial  subjects.     His  lirst  contribution  to  the 
volume  for  1S69  is  a  striking  paper,  entitled  "  Mean  Yankees  at  Home.'* 

DR.  I.  I.  HAYBS 

Will  contribute  a  series  of  papei^  entitled  "The  Experiences  of  an  Amrrican  Cadbt." 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  **  VICTOR  AKD  JACCiVELINE " 

Will    contribute   a   new    American    Romance,    to   appear   in   twelve   numbers. 

DR.  H.  I.  BOIVDITCH 

Will  furnish  a  very  valuable  series  of  pa|M?rs  on  "  Consumption,"  showing  its  manifold  causes,  and  the 
best  modes  ot  remedying  the  evils  which  produce  it 

,  JAMES  FREEEMAN  CLARKE 

Will  give,  in  a  series  of  papers,  a  complete  account  of  Oriental  Religions. 

BATARD  TATIiOR 

Will  contribute  to  moat  of  the  nnaibers  of  the  ooning  year,  famishing  aeveial  SfOKiBs  and  Ekats. 

MRS.  CHARLES  8.  PIERCE 

Will  continue  her  valuable  and  popular  papers  on  "  Co-operativb  Housbicbkpinc.'* 

EUGENE  nKsnoN 

Will  furnish  a  scries  of  papers  on  Art  and  Literature. 
A  DISTINGUISHED  PHYSIOLOGIST 

Will  furnish  a  most  timely  and  valuablif  series  of  papers  on  the  "  Increase  of  Longevity  in  America." 
A  series  of  Autobiographical  Papers,  descriptive  of  a  residence  of  several  years  on  the  Isle  of  Shoals. 

will  be  published  in  the  volumes  for  1869. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Atlantic  for  1869  will  be  enriched  with  articles  in  IVose  and  Poetry  from 

its  regular  contributors,  among  whom  are  the  following  : 


H.  W.  Longfellow, 
G.  W.  Curtis, 
R.  W.  Emerson, 
Harriet  Bcecher  Stowe, 
H.  T.  Tuckerman, 
E.  C.  Stednian, 
T.  B.  Aldrich, 
Alice  O 


S; 


Lucy  Laroooi, 
E.  P.  Whipple, 
W.  C.  Bryant, 
Charles  Sumner, 
Louts  AgasKix, 
Lydia  ftfaria  Child, 
C.  C.  Hazewell, 
William  Winter, 


W.  D.  Howells, 

iane  G.  Austin, 
'.  Sheldon, 
J.  W.  Palmer, 
C.  J.  Sprague, 
J.  6.  Whittier, 
O.  W.  Holmes, 
Mra.  A.  M.  Dim, 


George  S.  Bontwcll, 
Harriet  Prescott  Spoflbrd, 
Donald  G.  Mitchell, 
Henry  Janics,  Jr 
Kate  Field. 
Chas.  Dawson  Shanly, 
J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
kose  Terry. 


John  Neal 

TERMS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Single  SuBSCRtPTiox5.~-Four  pollars  per  per. 

Club  Rates.— Two  Copies  for  Seven  Dollars ;  Five  Copies  for  Sixteen  DoIIaiB :  Ten  Copies  for  Thirty 
Dollars,  and  each  additional  copy  Three  Dollars.  For  every  Club  of  Twenty  Subacribeis  an  extra  copy 
will  be  furnished  gratis,  or  Twenty-one  Copies  for  Sixty  Dollars. 

Speciubn  Numbers  sent  to  any  address  for  Thirty-five  Cents. 

iniE31L,IDS,    OSOOOiD    cfc    OO., 

SUCCESSORS    TO 
XXOKIS^OIi  J^   X^JX:X^J>^    194.  rrremont  @t.>  noeton. 


"OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS" 

FOR     «  8  @  d. 


With  the  number  for  Januaiy,  1869^  "OvR  Yoong  Foliu*'  wiU  begin  its/f^  volume,  harin  g  already 
pnssed  throu^  four  years  of  such  favor  and  success  that  the  Publishers  refer  to  them  con&dently  as  the  best 
eatpteasion  of  that  high  standard  of  jovenile  periodical  literatare  whidi  this  Magaxine  was  the  first  to  establish* 
and  as  the  surest  guaranty  of  the  character  which  it  will  mainuin  in  the  future.  They  intend  that  **  Ot7K 
Young  Folks  "  shall  continue  the  best  of  juvenile  magazines,  giving  in  Us  yearly  course  the  widest  range 
of  articles,  tlae  most  frequent  and  elegant  illuslrations,a|>pealing  to  the  younger  as  well  as  the  elder  children, 
and  always  deriving  its  material,  as  heretoibrt,  from  the  best  ^rigimal  sources,  American  and  foreign.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  new  volume  : 
The  principal  H  £2 II  (  A.  IL*  1^  TO R,  V  will  be  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich.  It  is  entided 
•«1^III-:  HHTOIiY  OF*  A.  ISA.1>  SOIT,**  and  it  is  believed  that  boy-life  will  be  iboad 
presented  in  iu  pages  in  a  manner  at  once  new  and  delightful.  The  temptations,  trials,  errors,  failures,  and 
final  success  of  boyhood  are  all  toudied  upon  in  turn,  and  the  story  cannot  ^  to  be  both  interesting  and 
useful. 

Jambs  Parton,  the  well-known  and  entertaining  writer,  will  contribute  a  number  of  sketches  of  biogra- 
phy and  adventure  firom  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  famous  Navigators  and  Discoverers. 

A  series  of  papers  upon  familiar  Science  will  be  furnished  by  an  eminent  writer.  In  these  will  be  em- 
bodied descriptive  accounts  of  many  of  the  singular  phenomena  of  the  world  about  us,  with  the  cauaca 
n^ich  lead  to  them. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridgb  wiU  describe  some  of  the  more  important  and  interesting  branches  of  hnman 
industry,  such  as  Glass-making,  Ship-building,  Watcli-makiog,  &c. 

Dt5oLain.xtloil<9,  specially  written  for  "  Our  Yoi;ng  Folks,"  are  to  be  contributed  to  aevera 
numbers  by  Rev.  Elijah  Kbllocg,  Author  of  **  Spmrincmt "  and  *'  Icilnu^^  The  first  of  thcM,— 
"  HaHHibal  ai  the  Altar**  will  appear  early  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Epbs  Sargknt  will  contribute  a  number  of  entirely  new  HXLAJLXyGiXJ'B^^  adapted  to 
School  Exhibitions  and  private  theatricals. 

Steriety  Poems^  and  occasional  articles  upon  Science^  TravtU  BUgrapky^  and  MaMmJiuhnrSt  will  find 
a  place  in  "  Our  Young  Folks,'*  and,  with  the  Urge  corps  of  Contributors  who  are  already  so  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Magaxine,  will  be  enlisted  all  such  other  writers  as  have  something  of  the  very  best  to 
tell. 

Tlio  01llld.roil*fil  O'Wn  I>epartment»,--**  Xa$uui  tlU  Evening  Lamp  "  and 
"  Our  Litter  Box,^* — will  still  be  important  sections  of  each  monthly  issue,  a:td  the  Editors  will  endeavor 
to  encourage  all  talent  and  desire  for  interchange  of  information  which  their  Correspondents  shall  show. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  features  which  tlie  Publishers  of  '*  Our  Young  Folks  "  will  offer  to  its 
readers  for  the  coming  year.  They  are  fully  sensible  of  the  great  interest  everywhere  felt  in  juvenile  litera- 
ture by  parenu  and  educators,  and  it  will  be  their  constant  endeavor  to  make  *'  Our  Young  Folks  *'  a 
means  of  instruction  as  well  as  entertainment 

C7*A  cupy  of  **Olir  ITounflT  Foftlcs**  for  1869  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  will 
act  as  agent  for  the  magazine  and  form  a  club.  Specimen  numbers,  with  premium  lists,  sent  on  application 
to  the  Publishers. 

Single  or  Specimen  number,  90  cents.  Yearly  subscription,  $3.00  in  advance  ;  Tliree  topies,  $5.00 ; 
Five  cc^ies,  $8  00 ;  Ten  copies,  $15.00,  and  $1.50  for  each  additional  copy.  Twenty  copies,  Ijaoo,  and  a 
copy /ro/iJr  to  the  person  sending  the  Club,  or  Twenty-one  copies  for  $30.00. 

Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  TICKNOR  k  FIELDS, 

134   Xretuont   fe$tx«ot.   JSoston. 


Model  Text  Books, 


PUBLISHED  UY 


ELDEEDGE  &  BEOTHEE. 

17  and  19  Sonth  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 


To  xokom  <t/l  UtUr*  of  enquiry ^  or  rrlmiing  to  itiirodiution  may  be  adJrt$»e«L 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  CL-ASSICS. 


CHASE  &  STUART'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES 


BOITKD   DY 


THOMAS  CHASE,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature,  Ha\erford  CM'^ee; 
GEORGE  S'lUAKT,  A.M.,  Hrufessor  of  the  Lfttm  Langtuge,  Central  High  School,  Phil 
Reference*  to — '*Harkneaa*s   Latin  Grammar,"  and  **  Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin   Gramm&r.** 


i*'8  Gommentaries,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 

Lexivon,   Geographical   Index,  etc     Price  li.as,  by 
mail,  post  paid. 

ViTKira  .ASneld,  with  Explanatory  Kotes,  Metrical 
Index,  Remarks  or  Clawical  Versification,  Index  of 
Proper  Names,  etc.     Price  li.so,  by  mail,  post  paid. 
Grateful  for  the  flattering  reception  accorded  to  Prof. 
Stuart's  edition  of  CxMr.  the  Publishers,  incompliance 
with  the  expressed  wi^h  of  Teachers  from  almost  every 
State,  prci^eni  the  Second   Edition,  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  Lexicon  and  Geographical   Index.     This 
series  needs  only  to  be  known  to  insure  its  general  use  ; 
in  beauty  of  mechanical  execution,  it  surpasses  any 
Classical  series  extant,  while  the  purity  of  tne  text,  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  the  notes,  and  the  low  price  at 
which  the  volumes  are  sold  tre  important  advantages 
which  Teachers  will  not  fail  to  recognise. 

The  Young  Student's  Companion ;  or.  Ele- 
mentary Lesscms  and  Exercise.-  m  Translating  from 
English  into  French. 

A  6rsi  book  in  French,  designed  to  aid  beginners  in 
that  branch  of  study.  Simple,  pm^nvive,  and  prac- 
tical. Few  precepts  and  mucl)  practice.  Price,  by  mail, 
pu.st  paid,  li.oa 

Martindale's  History  of  the  Unite'i  States. 

The  unprecedented  success  which  hat  attended  the 

publication  of  tiiis  work  is  the  best  ret  amniendatiou 

of  its  merit. 

More  than  TWrntv  Thousamd  Copiks  were  sold 
during  the  past  year.  With  this  book  I'.c  pupil  can,  in 
\  single  schiiol  term,  obtain  as  comulce  a  knowledte 
of  the   history  of  our  country  as  nan  heretofore  re- 

?uirt»d  years  of  study.    To  teachers  who  arc  preparing 
>r  e  caminatinn,  it  is  invjtluable.     Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid. 6oc    Per  dozen,  by  express,  #5.40. 

The  Model  Deflner,  with  sentences  showing  the 
pn>pe;  iise  of  work!»-an  Elementary  work  contain- 
w^  Definitions  and  Etymology  for  the. Little  Ones. 
By  A.  C  Wrbb,  Principal  of  Zanc  Street  Grammar 
School,  Phila.     Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  a5C 

The  Model  Etymology,  with  sentences  showingthe 
correct  use  of  words,  and  a  Key  siviiig  the  Analysis 


Parker's  Grammar  of  the  Cnglish  Iianguage. 
Rased  upon  an  Analysis  o(  the  English  Sentence. 
With  Gopiowi  Examples  and  Exercises  in  Parsing, 
and  the  Correction  of  Fal.v  Syntax,  and  an  A|>p#n- 
dix  containing  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  aitd 
Lists  of  Peculiar  and  Exceptie:i;w'i  Komis.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  and  those  wl>o  write. 
By  Wm.  Hbnrv  Pakkur,  Principal  of  Ringgold 
Grammar  School,  Phila  Ptice,  by  mail,  post  paid, 
$1.35. 

A  Manual  rf  ftlooution.  founded  upon  the  Pl.^l- 
osophy  of  the  Human  Voice,  wv(h  Classified  Ilhis- 
tratioiis,  sugi^sted  I  y  and  arranged  to  meet  the  Prac- 
tical Difficulties  of  Instruction,  by  M.  S.  Mitcmri.l. 
The  great  need  of  a  work  of  this  kind  sugi^ested  its 

preparation,  and  the  compiler  has  given  so  dNirough  a 

treatment  qf  the  subject  as  to  leave  nothing  further  to 

be  desired.     Price  ^1.50. 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  No.  1,  (or  the  nse  of 

Sclioolt.  ContaitiiDg  a  Record  of  Attendance,  Punc* 
tualitv,  X^eportment,  Orthocrnphy,  Reading,  Pun- 
man  shio.  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Practical  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History 
and  several  blanks  for  sjiecial  studies  not  en  migra- 
ted.    Price,  ^3-50.  by  Express. 

Th6  Model  Roll  Book,  Na  2,  for  the  use  of 
High  Scluiois,  Academies,  f|ud  Seminaries.  Cou- 
taiiiing  a  Record  of  all  the  Sludiej*  ineniioncd  in  Roll 
Rook,  No.  I,  toj^ether  with  Elocution,  Alufbrn,  fJeo- 
metry.  Composition,  French,  Latin^  Phii(i.s4tp|iy, 
Physiology,  and  heveral  blank!;  for  S{ieci.il  studies 
not  enumerated.     Price,  $3.50,  bjr  Express. 

The  Teachers' Model  Pocket  Beglster  and 

Grade  Book,  adapted  to  any  grade  of^  School  fnnn 
Primary  to  Cbllejre  Price,  by  mail,  Daei-p.-iid,  65c.; 
psr  dozen,  by  Express,  |6.oa 

The  Model  School  Diary,  designed  as  an  aid  la 
securing  the  co-operation  of  Parents. 

It  consi.«sts  of  a  record  of  the  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment. Recitations,  etc,  of  a  scholar  for  every  day  in 
the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  i.s  to  ha  sent  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  for  examination  and  signature. 
I'eachers  will  nnd  in  this  Diarv  an  article  that  haii  long 
been  needed.     Its  low  coKt  will   insure  its  |»riieral  use. 


of  English   words.      Bv  A.  C.  Wsiin,   Principal  of  j  Copies  will  l>e  mailed  to  teaehera  fir>r  examination,  post- 
•   Zane  Street  Grammar  School,  Phila.     Price  by  mail,     paid,   on  receipt  o(  ten  cents.     Price,  |)er  dozei«,  b} 
post  paid.  60c  I  mail,  $1.00 :  per  dozen,  by  express,  84c 

49*  Descriptiye  Circalara  sont  by  mail  tipon  applicatioa.    AddrcBs  either 

J.  W.   SCHBRMERllOJRy  Jb   CO., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

OR 

EznnBDGB  &  BRormin, 


Improvements  and  New  Issues 

OF    TUB 

Kalioiial  Series  of  Standard  School  Books. 


I -SLATED    ARITHMETICS, 

AN  EXTBAOBDIXARY  yOVELTY. 

The  Publishers  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  perfected  arrangementa 
whereby  the 

**  :N"a,tloin.a,l  Series  odT  Solxool  IBoolsis'"' 

will  enjoy  the  ezcliulTe  um  or  a  remarkable  and  valuable  invention.  It  consists  of  the 
application  of  an  artificially  »lat4^cI  «arfaco  to  the  inner  cover  of  a  book,  with  flap  of  the 
Mume  opening  outward,  so  that  students  may  refer  to  the  Hook  and  nae  the  Slate  at  one  and 
the  hame  time,  and  a»  though  the  >late  were  deluched.  When  folded  np,  the  Slate  preMrvea 
examples  and  memoranda  till  needed.  The  material  used  i^t  lu  durable  an  the  stone 
Mlatc.    The  aildilional  cost  of  books  thus  improved  ia  trifling. 

Any  volume  of  the  National  iSeries  will  be  prepared  with  Slate  upon  order. 

SiimpicB  (}f  ihe  following  (all  Slated,)  will  be  Bcnt  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  or  may  be 
procured  of  Uuoksellert<  throughout  the  United  States : 

JDavies*  IVrltten  ArRhmctlc 90^5 

Davim*  Practical   Arithmetic 1.15 

Davlcs*  rulveraity   Arithmetic l^O 

Davies*  Klcmcntary    Algebra l.*5 

And  all  of  DAVIES'  MATHEMATICS. 
« 
Clark^s  EafClish   Grammar 1.^5 

Katlonal   filcmentary   Speller .*0 

Claris**   Blcmcnta  of  Dra^rlng 1.15 

Boyd*«  Comp«»aition   and    Rhetoric 1.50 

And  all  Vokime*  of  the  *'  NATIONAL  SERIES." 

KOTK.— Dairies*  NKIV  8SRIBS-of  Mathematics  are  not  the  old  Books  revis^ed, 
bnt  entirely  new  and  fresh  works  with  all  the  improvements  dictated  by  more  than 
thli-ty  years  o^ constant  writing  and  teaching  in  this  specialty.  The  new  SliATE  feature 
is  only  one  more  element  of  unquestioned  superiority  over  any  and  all  others. 

-A.1SO,  jr-uLst  iF^-o-ToiislxeoL : 

n— STEEIi'S   1*   1^'ccks   in   ASTRONOBIY $1^90 

in.— CIlAllIPL.ni*S   licsaons  in   FOUmCAIi   ECONOMY ...    1.39 

rv.— The   HfDEPENDBTTT   Fourth  READER .»5 

v.— \%'OR3fAN*S   Complete    GERMAN   GRAMMAR d.OO 

VI.— MONT£ITH*S   School  MAPS.    8   BTitmbcra »0.00 

i^  To  know  more  of  these  Works,  and  the  unparalleled  *'  Series'*  to  whicb  they  belong 
cbns^ult 

a.-THE  EOXJCJiLTIOTSrAlL.  HXJ]LaL.ETIl>r-I»erloclloal  | 

*  Both  Bent  Free  to  Teaehert. 

JL,   S.    I3APMVES    &   CO., 

Publishers,  111  ai\d  113  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


EuiuskaLiquidSiiAting 

(MUMOIR'S  IJfVUTIOK.         J.  W.  ScUKRSIBMIiailN  A  Ck>.,  HAKUrAOTOKSBII.I 

Makes  a  Surface  which  liwiU  the  Dent  WaU  Slates. 
It  to  perfectly  Black;  n«v«r  Crumble*;  ailwajra  remains  Hard  au4  flmootb* 

It  In  Pnccw^ftillf  applied  to  any  kind  ot  board  or  wall,  and  tt«  invniuahle  In  ronovatins  old  woodea 
Blackboard!*.  Tim  dukability  to  proved  by  twelve  yciirf '  Ht*vcr«  vl9v  In  Horae  of  the  beat  Sdioola  in  New 
England  and  New  York.    Tliu  Surrace  net* iiii«  to  iMprttPf  with  ni^  and  me. 

Any  Teacher,  by  ob^ervln*;  ''  Directiona/'  can  apply  It,  making  petftU  daU  mtrfacs^  nnrivBlIed  Id 
fltfor,  tmooUiMut,  and  dunMuty. 

Pricb  :  QuAUTS,  $3.00 ;  PiKTS,  $1.75.    5  p.  <;.  discount  on  5  gals, ;  10  p.  con  10  gala. 

One  qnart  will  cover  100  aq.  ft.  Hence  it  makea  a  chkap  Blackboard.  For  old  Boardu  one  coat  If 
enough.    Now  Kurface  ruqulrea  two  ouat«  or  more.    It  Im  put  np  in  tin  cans,  and  raffly  etrnt  by  exprcnua. 

CAUTIOM.— The  EfirusKA  Liquid  Slatiso  it(  tlie  Oiuuinal  Liquid  Slaiins—lAt /r9l  JAguld 
BUcklNwrd  cvttr  olTered  for  anle.  Iii>  great  «>nccc«9  bat>  calltHl  out  oevonU  itnitationi»:  btit  none  cao 
produce  ik*  prr/tcfljf  mtoofh^  epdvri/>g,  dead-black  tujfac$  itf  Uu  Eureka.    It  is  positivsly  tiib  oikuw 

8LATX  aUKPACB   WHICH    WILL  NOT  ULAXB. 

PromLueut  Kducatura  almost  everywhere  cao  speak  Ibr  Buhbka  Slatino  ;  ana  tm  wIU  warrant  it 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  SnrekJt  Liquid  Statins  will  always  give  HBttfifhcfion  when  properly  applied. 

^OIIN  D.  rillLBincK.  Supt.  Public  Schools,  .iioiiiB,  Mev. 

We  have  naed  Enreka  Slating  on  onr  blackbounit*  nlnce  18(14 :  I  do  not  he«itai4s  to  Miy  that  they  art 

superior  to  tbu  bent  alone  slatiM.         C.  G.  CLARK,  Mn)«ier  Uigelow  Grammar  School,  S.  IVi«ton,  Maas. 

I  have  ni>e«l  it  nine  years,  and  it  teema  to  improve.    From  my  own  experience  I  think  it  will  )a«t 

roTTY  YBARa.  S.  KOBUIXS,  Principal.    New  llaven^  Conn.,  April  «).  ISUft. 

Sufi^ntentUmCM  OMct.  Troy.  N.  Y..  Jnne  «1,  IWW. 
It  gives  excellent  satlslkctlon ;  I  can  Imagine  nothing  lietier.       EDW.  DANFOKI'H,  Supt.  SchoolB. 
Your   KurekA  Slating   la   wonderful.      I    applied  it   to   old   blackboards.     They  are  like  stone 
iUto.  O.  R.  WILLIS,  i*rincipal  Alexander  Institnte,  White  Plains  N.  Y. 

0Jflf4  SitjierintfndefU  Public  School*.  Clev^and,  Ohio,  1867. 

^  RtntBKA  Ltqittd  Slattko**  covers  ovor  tirrlre  l/nou*ftnd  fut  of  our  block boanla,  at  a  cost  ofabont 

$1,000.    We  lire  well  paid.    It  Is  far  superior  to  anything  whic'h  1  know.  A.NSON  SMYTU. 

EunRKA  SlaTino  in  on  blackboards  in  my  school.    They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and  are 

smoother  timn  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICi^OFF,  Principal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1  have  used  it  ten  years.    It  is  slate  color,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  gloray. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Principal  No.  «,  Dayton.  Ohio. 
Chicago.  lU.,  March  10.  Itwa 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  nscd  blackboards  of  every  sort,  thoM  made  of  w'o<xl.  and  wall  coated  with 
rarloiii*  preparniirms.    1  have  tried  ouarry  elate.    For  three  years  I  have  nued  tH>at-Ui«  and  plasjtcr  wall, 
coated  with  "  Eurek*  Slating,'*  and  nave  found  them  superior  to  any  other  surface. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prin.  Prep.  Dept.,  Chicago  Univcmlty. 
'  AlhUm  CmMM-rcial  CoUtnt.  Micbiq(w.  Mrtv  X  18fW. 

We  find  :*  Eureka  Slating**  snrfoce  equal  to  the  best  stone  olaies.        (IION.)  lUA  MAVlIEW\  Prtst. 

National  HuHneju  OotUf/e,  Chicarjo.  May  S5.  LSM. 
We  have  n^ed  it  in  onr  four  College  bnlUlingft,  on  common  wnils  and  on  old  boafde.     It  exceeds  out 
hopes  U  flueness  and  durability.  U.  G.  EASTMAN.  LL.D.,  President;  D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

rrufiatiaftoHf  FemaU  ImtUvle,  Ind.,  March  1«,  1S06. 
For  fonr  vears  we  have  nsed  Eureka  Slating,  with  complete  satisfaction,— on  wood,  pspcred  walla, 
and  hard  Onlsh.    I  prefer  it  to  rso^  stete,  becaas<*  the  suriiice  is  aa  good,  with  advaiiia«:e  of  unbroken . 
surAce  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  11 K WES,  President 

8t.  JoMph,  mmmH.  Anc.  2K,  lSli5. 
It  is  easily  appl!ed,  and  makes  a  beautiihl  and  perfect  blackboard  surfkce.       B.  B.  NEELV. 

Snpt.  Pub.  Sdioola. 
itUiMDOta  Stafe  Normal  School.  Winona.  March  13,  \?m. 
Onr  hlackN«ards  are  of"  Eni^cka  Slating.**    It  leaves  nothing  to  l)e  desired,    it  is  eqMnl  to  bust  Ver- 
mont and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  itlo  the  tcachera  of  the  Nortliwent. 

^  WM.  F.  PIIEI.l»S,  Prlncipia. 

Bealdea  above,  we  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  most  Intelligent  teachen  and  school-otBcurs  in  the  tamd. 


i:rREKA  SL.ATED   BLACKBOARDS,  READY  MADE. 

or  these  unrivalled  Boards  we  always  have,  with  neat  white  wood  fhunet,  these  sizes : 

l-slxc2n.x»a |«.50;       I       4— sixes* ft  X 4* ^O..'*; 

%-  '•  «4a.x4 6-**:  fr-  *'  4ft.x5a 12.00: 

»—  ''  8fl.  x41i 7.00:       I       Anvslxe  toord9rpersq.ft  ....     00; 

Asms  «iM«  in  6todfct0a6»wy>iafiMi,  each  De«rd  extra LOO. 

J.  W.  Schermerliorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14:  nonA  Si.i  New  ForJt 


kendall's 
New  Easel  for  Blackboards. 


*^  'T^HE  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  "Articles  for  every  School"  is 
^  the  Easel,  shown  above.  Its  peculiar  merit  consists  in  the  three- 
fold joint  by  which  it  is  shut  together  (as  represented  on  the  left  of  the 
cut),  for  transportation  or  for  stowing  away  when  not  in  use.  Its  construe* 
tion  is  so  simple  that  description  is  unnecessary.  In  connection  with  the 
light  and  portable  Eureka  Slated  Blackboards,  it  constitutes  a  piece  of 
school-furniture  which  cannot  fail  to  become  as  popular  as  it  certainly 
is  cheap  and  convenient  and  useful. 

"It  is  especially  suited  for  class-rooms,  lecture-halls,  Sunday-schools, 
and  other  places  where  economy  of  space  is  an  object  When  not  wanted 
it  can  be  folded  up  in  a  moment,  and  put  away  like  an  ordinar}'  board. 
Its  portability,  the  little  room  it  occupies  when  securely  packed,  and  the 
consequent  cheapness  of  transportation,  combine  to  make  it  the  most  con- 
venient and  economical  Easel  that  we  have  seen." 

Price,  Auto,  $3.00— Black  WalnntrM-OO. 

The  Board  shown  in  the  cut  is  No.  2,  in  the  following  list  of  Standaiu> 
Eureka  Slated  Blackboards  : 

No,  o,  size  li  X  S  feet, price  $2.75. 

1  "    2  X  3    '*    "      3.50. 

2  "    2*  X  3i  "    "      5-25. 

3  "3  X  4    '*    "      7-0O. 

4  '*    3i  X  4i  "    •'      9-50- 

5  "4       X    5      "     "       12. 00. 

Any  size  to  order,  per  sq.  foot, "  60. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LIST  OF  "ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL* 

J.  W.  Schernierhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturer.^^ 

14  Bond  St.,  New  Tork^ 


The  Teachers'  Book'  Store, 

184  SOUTH  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

D.  W.  PROCTOR 

Hespeoti'uUy  announcea  tKat  lie  lias  opened  a 

Book,  Stationery,  and  School  Furnishing  Store, 

And  Is  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  from  Teachers  and  School  Officers  at  New  York  prices. 

A  REASmO  ROOM 

Has  been  ftimlphed  Tor  the  use  of  Teachers.    Reference  Bogks,  Llbraiy  Books,  and  all  the  leadu^ 
Bdncatlonal  Journals  are  at  their  service,  free  of  cliarxe.    All  are  invited  to  call.    All  are  welcome. 
Liberal  terms  offered  on  all  introductory  orders  for  tho  National  Series  of  School  Books, 

PARESR  A  WATSON  8  RBABERS, 

MONTBITH  &  McNALLY^S  OEOORAPHIRS, 

VAVTEB*  ARirfiBARTIOS,  &c.,  Ac. 

ORM8BT8  OUn>B  TO  GU^QRAFHT.     Designed  to  accompany  any  Oeographics  m 
Outline  Maps.    Price  60  cts.     

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  Articles  for  Every  School. 

ABC  Wall  Chartii— Noe.  1  Ai....' perset       75 

Aids  to  School  Dliielptlne.    600  Cert ificatei*,  Clteck)>.  Cards,  ^kc 1.25 

(They  save  lime  of  Kecord-Kecpiiii;.  and  redoce  "  Rewards"  to  a  perfect  systim.) 
Black-RoardM  with  pckfkct  Slatb  suufacb,  neatly  (Vamed,  ready  made,  all  sizes. 
Black-Board  Rnbbeni— 
No.  0,  Sheep-skin,  small  itize.  per  dozen... $2. 00  i  NO.  8,  Lamb-skin,  flne  lonji;  bleached  wool.. $5. 00 

1,  ^'  reinilar  size,       "*      ...    3 .  00  4,  Brussels,  NEW  andiieat 5 .  OO 

3,  "  longer  wool,  better  finlnh  4.00  I        ft,  Cuaxois-ski.k.  pat'd,  very  superior..    6.00 

Black -Board  Eauelii— Kendall'i*  foldinjr.  new  and  perftict,  patented 3  .OO 

Blark-Board  Pointers  (or  map  Pointers) 30  to  40 

Book  Carriers— Mancbei<ter's.    Fur  Boyx  and  6irl»,  very  popular,  two  sir.es each       50 

Call-BellS)  for  Teachers  De^ks.  varied  nt ylfs,  i!>il vcred? $1  to  8. 50 

Composition  Paper—'*  An  Gdncatlonaf  Novelty"— 3  Nos per  quire       40 

rrayon-Hoider-Jnst  Invented  and  patented '. each       %S 

Croquet.    Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box— excellent  stj-lc  for  schools 0.00 

Cube-Root  Block.    Inpaperbox 75 

Desks  and  Settees.    Sec  illustrated  Circntar. 

GTinnastie  Apparatus -Dumb-bells,  Rim^,  Clubs,  Wands,  &c. 

Ink-Wells-allkinds. 

Iiik«Vent«-^'artett's  Patent,  for  fllllni;  Ink-Wells,  etc each       25 

*<  Klndersearten  Blocks,^'  with  patterns per  box    l.fiO 

Hlap  and  Cfiart  Support.    Adjntf^table  to  every  sixe  of  Maps  and  Charts.    Puteutecl 10.00 

Iff  odals— For  rewards,  (ftifvcred,  new  and  appropriate;  designs    each       25 

Tllcroscopes.— 1.  Simple  brasv  mounted  adjustable  ma<fnifier,  for  Botany,  Geology,  ^ 1 .25 

S.  Compound  for  minute  or  munnted  objects,  pliers  and  glasses,  in  box 5  OO 

mottoes  (SOi)  for  School-rrxim  Walls,  on  fine  card  boai-ds,  in  packet 75 

multiplication  It'all-Cards,  ■JOy'in  inches 05 

Numeral  Frames,  onnenor  style,  KlOballi*.  $1.25.    8ame,144ban6 1.5e 

*^  Object-Tea cliln$c  Blocks'^— 6-i  Fonns  and  Solids,  in  box 8.25 

Slate-Pendl  Skarfveuery  Kelf-mtutrpvuiug,  very  simple « 10 

Slatlug:,  ''Eureka-Ijlquld^'  (Muuirer's).  for  making  an  enduring  and  unrivalled  Slatr 

SiruKAre  on  old  or  new  hoard:*  and  wall,  per  quart  (quart  covers  about  I(X>  sq.  ft.) 8 .00 

flHated  ff^eaves.  convenient  and  economical perlUO   8.00 

Slate  Rubbers,  to  erase  without  water— No.  1,  per  100,  $5.    No.  2,  larger,  per  100 10. OO 


PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 

Wire  Inches  In  Diameter Plain  Stand,  $6.00 Scml-Meridlan.  $8.00 

Seven  Inciaes  In  Blaiueter Plain  Stand,  12.00 Semi-Meridian,  15.00 

«  "  Full  Meridian,  20.00 

Twelve  Inches  iu  Biameter Plain  Stand.  $20.00 Scmi-Mcridlan,  25.00 

♦*  "  Full  Meridian.  85. OO 


GUYOT'S  POPULAR  PORTFOLIO  MAPS, 

THE   BRST  , 

Physical  and  Political  Outline  Maps  publishod. 

,  PSICS  $18.00  PBR  Sx«. 

31  . 


"An  Educational  Novklty." 

RIDER'S  COMPOSITION  PAPER. 

Tbe  Teacher  wbo  etnccrely  dee!rc»  to  lnii>rove  hit  piiplln  in  **  Good  En^IIitib'^  \a»  an  invalnaMe  aid  Im 
Mr.  Ridcr*«  inctliod  of  correctfiifir  compotinona.  Ui>d«r  the  old  plan,  weary  and  almost  pmflUees  boom 
are  pawaed  In  icritlng  out  oorrtcOons  which  in«y  Dot  be  understood  by  Uie  papil,  even  if  be  take  the 
trooblc  to  read  lb  em. 

Kider'e  Compoeltlon  Paper  makee  tbe  pnpfl,  not  the  teacher^  correct  the  comi)o»ition.  At  head  of 
liheet  is  table  of  ruleii  and  lawe  which  are  liable  to  be  nef^Iected.  each  appropriately  numbered.  The 
eacher  i«  to  andcriine  faulty  word:*,  and  place  tli  margin  a  Bymbol  directing  pupil  to  proper  item  in 
Bh\p.  Then  pupil  can  examine  and  analyse  ihe  principle  viobtcd,  and  make  corrections.  Tbos  he  in- 
.Titably  becomes  technically  and  tliorou«;hly  fisimiiiar  with  the  rec^nircment*  oftlic  En$;lish  lan<nia^. 

An  a  time-saving  iuveniion  it  is  mtwt  important,  bcfidefl  reducing compo«tition  to  a  scientific  method. 

The  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  tbe  head  of  letter-paper,  properly  ruled  with  blue  and  rod  lines. 

Firat  Series  is  for  l>eginner9  In  the  Art  of  Compoaition  who  Hiar  be  careless  in  penmanship,  in 
^pelliii;;,  in  nse  of  capitali*,  etc.  U»  proper  um  will  prevent  habits  of  mdifiercuce  to  little  Caulta.  whicb 
are  easy  to  acquire  but  difficult  to  menct 

Second  Series  reviews  the  greater  points  of  the  Jlr9t  and  attends  to  selection  of  words,  grammatp 
leal  consimction,  formation  of  sentences,  parafp«phin>;,  eondensing,  etc.,  etc. 

Tliird  fterle«,  witliout  fon^ctting  the  errors  corrected  In  the  Jlrtt  and  second,  lias  reference  to 
Rhetorical  correctness  and  cK>;>unco.  and  the  cultivation  of  the  very  best  style  of  ftnishcd  English  Gooi- 
position.    Specimen  sheets,  by  mail,  prepaid,  6  eta. 

Price  per  qnlre,  hf  Bxpress,  40  eta«       Price  per  ream,  20  qalres,  $8. 

Cleveland's  Standard  Series, 

7*.  Compendium  of  EngUth  Liieraiurt,  Comprising  English  Authors  ttom  14th  to  18th  Cetitnrj 
tnclnslva.    'm  pp.,  large  Umo.  Prico— retail.  $U.IM) ;  wholufale,  $£.10. 

II  XnaiUk  IMeraiure  of  JVtntttenth  Cenhtry,  Comprising  living  English  Authors  and  thoM 
who  have  died  in  li»th  Century.    8U>  pp.,  large  13mo.  Price— retail,  $2.50 ;  wboleisalc,  $2.10. 

ill,  Compenriittm  of  Amrricau  Literature.  American  Antbors  from  earliest  period  of  Ameri- 
can Literature  to  the  present.  Price— nrtail,  $2.M ;  wholesale,  $2.10. 

/>*.  Compentti^m  of  Cljtfflrat  Literature,  Consisting  of  Choice  Extracts  translated  from  the 
Greek  and  «^un  l^rose  Writers  and  Poets.  Price— retail,  $2.50 ;  wholesale,  $:i.lO 

>".  tPoetieat  H'orls  o/JoAh  Milton,  with  his  Life,  Notes  Critica:  and  Explanatory,  and  Index. 
0t»pp.  Price— retail,  $2.50 ;  wboleMlc,  $3.1Q. 

VI,  Hymnt  for  Schoottf  with  appropriate  selections  from  Scripture,  and  tunes  suited  to  the 
metres  of  tbe  hymns.    270  pp.,  ISmo.  ^  Price— retail,  75  cents ;  wlioleNi]e,tM)  cents. 

Tbe  Hymns  are  adapted  to  each  day  of  the  year,  are  fkmlliar,  and  will  be  loved  as  long  as  tbe  Euglirh 
lantrtinge  endures.    Only  a  few  good  old  tunes  are  given,  eai>y  to  be  suns,  and  liavorites  witn  all. 

We  supply  teachers  at  Whoiuiiie  Prices.  Copies  by  mail  at  retail.  Mre  introd^iu  them  ai  vhoteuUe 
prices  onty. 

Bei>ides  school  editions  of  the  first  five  works,  others  arc  published  upon  liner  paper,  ana  booed  la 
%-ariouB  styles  of  beauty,  for  the  Household  Library. 

Tbece  books  are  recommended  by  the  first  scholars  and  educators,  and  are  used  extenaively  in  our 
Di!?h-Bchools  and  colleges. 

FISCHER'S  XEir  LATIN  BOOK.— Part  I. 

THIRD  EDmON,  REVISED. 

• 

This  book  reTolutionlzes  toe  smay  o.  »jatln.  It  presents  a  Niw  method.  It  does  not  claim  to  open 
xp  a  "  Royal  road  to  learning,**  nor  will  It  yield  A  perfect  knnwledse  of  Latin  in  *'  six  ea«y  tessona  ;**  b«t 
t  will  aid  the  pnp*l  to  acquire  the  Latin  language  by  tbe  most  natur^A  method  possible,  **8hoft  of  bear- 
tug  it  spoken  in  the  Forum,  or  at  tlie  baths  of  Ancient  Rome.**  It  Is  highly  commended  by  some  of  the 
oest  teachers  and  schoUrs.  Retail  Price  $I.25«  IV^koleeale  Price  $1*  F«r  exaaU* 
uaUou,  prepaid,  by  mall,  $1. 

BnOTTAxTAND  SOCIAL  OULTURS. 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

By  !«•  C.  IiOOMIS,  A.M.,  IH.D,,  Bt^Hdeni  of  ffTkeetin^  ^emate  Cbiteite. 

CONTBNTa.— I.  How  to  obtain  Kvowlkdob.— II.  Orskrtatioh,  Rkadiwg,  Lrcturks,  <*oifrKRSATiox,  a«b 
UKDrrATioiv  CoHPARKD.— III.  Rdlcs  aKLATiNG  TO  OmKRVATiOM.  — IV.  Of  Booss  AHD  KKADiito.— V.  JuocaicxT_pr 
Books.— VI.  Or  Litino  Ihstroctio.hs  and  Lkctukks.— VII.  Rclks  or  Ihprovkmk.n-t  by  Oowx-kbsatio.v.— VTiL 
Practical  Hints  :  How  akd  Whkk  to  Sfkar,  and  What  to  Rat.— IX.  Or  Stuot  or  MKniTATio'«.— X.  Or  nxiira 
VHR  ArrRifTiOR.— XI.  Or  Emlarolso  thk  Capacitt  or  thr  Mind.— XII.  Op  iMPRorino  thk  .Mkhokt.— XI7I.  Or 
..^xur-CoNTROu— XIV.  A  Crkkrpvl  Disposition.— XV.  PnuTKNiMs.— XVI.  i*HAmcAL  Hints  ox  Bkoavior. 

It  m«y  be  aaed  with  advantage  as  a  NEW  REAlilNG  BOOK  In  Schools. 

Sl^clmen  aeut,  poaCpald^  for  74»  ceuU,  the  uriiolesale  price. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.j  Jfew  York. 


STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED   BY 

CHARLES   SCRIBNER   &.  CO., 

65r^   Broatlwai/,    New  York. 
I*i'ofl  Pox'ter's    3Xeiital    Hciexice. 

Thk  Human  Intbllkct.  With  an  Introduction  upon  Psychology  and  the  Human  Soul.  By  Prof. 
Noah  Portkr,  Jy.iy.,  of  Yale  College.     One  volume,  8vo.     Nearly  700  ])age8.  .  . '  $5  00 

This  work  was  prepared  as  a  text-book  to  be  used  in  the  class-rooms  of  Colleges  and  Higher  Seminaries. 
At  the  same  time  ii  is  so  copious  in  treatment,  and  so  abundant  in  illustrative  matter,  that  it  will  be 
valuable  as  a  book  for  f;eneral  reading,  and  as  a  standard  of  reference  for  the  Library.  The  author  has 
moreover  not  only  des-icncd  to  furnish  a  text-book  which  shall  be  sulTicienily  comprehensive  and  scientific 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  many  students  of  Psychology  and  Speculative  Phllosopny,  who  arc  found  m  our 
higher  institutions  of  leaniinp,  but  iilso  to  prepare  a  volume  which  guides  the  more  advanced  student  to  a 
clear  understanding  and  a  just  estimate  of  the  questions  wbjch  have  perpetually  appeared  and  reappeared 
in  the  history  of  Philosophy.  ^ 

IWLora.1    Hcience. 

Prof.  HOPKINS  — Thb  Law  of  Love  akd  I'f'VR  as  a  Law.  A  Treatise  on  Moral  Science.  By 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  WiUiamsr  College.    One  volume,  lamo.   .  .    $1  50 

This  work  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  >•»  specially  designed  for  a  text-book.  In  the  theoretical 
I>art,  morality  is  made  rational,  both  as  based  on  ends  and  a^  involving  intuitions.  Obligation,  in  distinc- 
tion from  right,  is  made  the  moral  idea  ;  the  foundation  of  obligation  is  fully  discussed,  and  a  reconciliation 
of  different  systems  is  attempted.  In  (lie  practical  part  the  Law  of  Love  is  applied  in  conaection  with  the 
Law  of  Limitation,  and  with  a  classification  of  lUiiies— new  as  respects  its  baf>is. 

I>ay's    ErijSflisli    Litex*atii.i*e« 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Enclish  LiTKRATt'RB.  By  Prof  H.  N.  Day,  of  New  Htn-en.  One 
vol.  i2mo,  uniform  with  Day's  *^*Log-ic"  '^^ A rt  0/ Discourse,''^  and  *'Ari  o/Com^sitioM,*^  Cloth,  $>2  2$ 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  text-book  is  that  it  directs  the  studv  to  the  lileratu/e  itself  as  a 
growth,  not  to  authorship,  not  to  history',  not  to  criticism.  It  presents,  in  the  ^rst  part,  a  selection  of  the 
m.HSter-pieces  of  our  literature,  most  worthy  of  special  study  in  themselves,  while  best  representing  the 
successive  phases  of  the*  language  and  literature.  Hiese  selections  are  accompanied  by  copious  notes, 
philological,  historical,  and  xstlietical,  indicating  and  explaining  the  changes  in  the  forms  and  meanings  of 
words,  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  the  ver>e-lorms  in  our  language. 

BALGIJBISH^S  GRAMMATICAIi   ANAIiTSIS. 

Grammatical  Analvsk.*;,  with  Pkoorkssivk  Exkrcisbs.  By  Walter  Scott  Dalglkish,  M.A., 
Vice-Principal  of  Dugliorn  College,  Edinburgh.  With  an  introduction  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Di/nuon. 
One  vol.  izmo.  .  ..........  75 

nVatni-al    P*h.ilos;opli;^^. 

COOtiTCY.— A  Tbxt-Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.    An  accurate,  modem,  and  systematic  expla- 
nation of  tlie  Elementary  principles  of  the  Science,  adapted  to  Mse  in  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
By  Le  Roy  C.  Coolky,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  New  York  State  Nonnai  School. 
One  volume,  1 2mo,  with  over  150  illustrations,  .  .  .  .  .  .  #1  50 

In  dealing  with  the  various  problems  coming  within  the  range  of  the  science  which  he  expmmds. 

Prof.  CofJi.KY  uniformly  pioceeds  from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  thus  persuing  the  only  natural  method,  and 

that  which  is  the  simplest.     In  form  the  work  is  strictly  logical,  and  in  matter  it  is  concise,  clear,  and 

distinct,  while  it  is  brought  down  to  the  latest  developments  of  the  science. 


Messrs.  CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  also  publish 

Alexander's  Outlines  of  Moral  Science.  .  $1  50 

Clark *8  Elements  of  the  English  Language,  i  25 

Craik'e  History  of  English  Literature.  2  vols.  7  50 

PaWSOn'B   Koederalist.     .......  3  75 

Day*9  Art  of  English  Composition.    ...  x  50 

I>a7'8  Art  of  Discourse  (Khetoric).    .     .    .  1  50 

Day's  Elements  of  Logic 1  50 

De  Verr's  Studies  in  English 2  50 

Dwight's  Philology,     a  vols. 6  00 

Pelter'S  Arithmetics. 


Guyct'a  Geograpliies. . 
all  Af 


Muller*8  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage.    2  vols- 1^2  5o>  3  50 

Perry *B  Political  Economy 2  50 

1  erce's  Macuetic  Globes,     ...... 

Sheldon's  Standard  Works  on  Object 
leaching. ^ 

Gbeldon's  First  Reading  Book.    » .  .    .    . 

Sheldon's  Phonic  Readmg  Charts.  .    .    . 

Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoblof>' 

Tenney's  Natural  History  of  Animals.    . 

Tenney's  Natural  History  Tablets.      .    . 

Trench's  Glossary  of  English  Words.  .    .     x  50 

T*  ench's  English,  Past  and  Present.    .    .     1  50 


Guyot's  Wall  Maps. 

Gnyot's  Classical  Maps 

Mrs.  Kirk  and '8  School  Series.     .    .    . 

liOrd's  Old  Roman  World 3  00 

Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  English  Language. 

2  vols.,  each 3  00 

Any  0/  these  books  sent  hy  watl  post-paid  upon  receipt  0/  the  price.     Full  Descriptive  CeUa/^guu  qf 

these  hooks  aud  appiiances,  with  iestintoftiah,  sent  to  any  address  upon  application. 

Special  terms  mttde  for  first  introductton. 


'Whitney's  Language  and  its  Study.  {Ne\ 

edition  with  A  va/ysis 2  50 

Woolaey'fl  International  Law.    ....    2  50 


CHARLES  SCB.IBNEB.  &  CO., 

^b^  iiroadtvay,  Kew  lork. 


T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SONS' 

▲NNOUKGBMSST  OF 

PI2IlIOr>lOALS      FOR.     18400r 

Three  First-class  Magazines  for  $4. 


A  new  firftt  cIa^s  Magazine,  embracing  all  the  more  pnpaUr  featfire^  of  the  AfUndic 
Mopthly  und  Is  Urtft  lAVtnff  Ag*.  Unique  in  aise  and  atyle.  and  givinj?  u  large  amount  of 
reriding.  both  oriftinal  and  selected,  from  ihe  bent  Knglish  and  C«>ntinciital  literature.  Tlie 
editom  of  "  Onck  a  Month  '*  dealgn  to  make  it  the  most  attractiTe  Maiguzine  for  the  peopJe 
ever  icwiied  in  the  United  ^tatea. 

TERllIS._t2  a  jear,  in  advance.  Three  copiea,  45.  8I2  copiea,  uid  one  to  getter-op 
of  club.  $10.    Ten  copies,  and  one  tit  getter  up  of  ciub,  $15. 

Fur  sale  by  all  News  Agents  at  20  cents  a  number. 

This  reteran  Ivies'  Magaiiine  of  Art.  Utorature.  and  Fashion,  is  too  well  known  to  the 
public  to  need  anything  more  than  the  usual  announcement  of  terms.  For  1S69  it  will  have 
new  and  varied  attractions. 

TERMS.— $2  a  yesr.  in  adTance.  Three  copies  for  $5.  Four  copies  for  $<>.  Kt^ht 
copies,  and  one  to  gutter- up  of  club,  $12.    Fifteen  copies,  and  one  to  getter-np  of  club,  $iO. 

For  sale  by  News  Agents  at  20  cents  a  number. 

Til©   Clxilciz-©xi'«   KCoTzr. 

Edited  bv  T.  S.  Akthvr.  No  Magazine  for  children  has  ever  attained  so  large  a  elren- 
Irti  n  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  and  such  high  favor  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  aa 
**  The  «  uildken's  Houk.'*  It  will  continue  to  be  edited  with  the  same  tycrupuiuus  regard  for 
the  best  iutet  ests  of  the  little  ones  that  has  marked  it  Irom  the  beginning. 

TKRBIS. — II  60  a  year,  in  advance.  Five  copies  for  $3.  Ten  copies,  and  oac  to 
getter-up  of  club,  $10. 

For  sale  by  all  News  Agents  at  15  cents  a  number. 

"  Til©  -A.nc?©l  or  X=^©a,o©-'^ 

We  have  had  engraved  on  steel,  in  line  and  stipple,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  flOOn,  a  large  and 
elegant  picture  with  this  titU — an  imgel.  bearing  a  lovely  child,  passing  orer  a  sleeping  city. 
The  s«ift  light  of  a  crescent  moon  and  the  firroatitent  of  stars  rest  upon  the  city  and  its  peace- 
ful inhabitants  like  a  benediction,  it  is  one  uf  the  tenderest  and^mot«t  beautiful  cieations  of 
art,  worthy  to  take  its  place  on  the  walls  of  any  parlor  in  the  land.    Price  $2  60. 

PRJBMIt'MM  FOR  CIjUBS.— Any  person  who  sends  a  club  to  either  of  the  above 
Magazines,  will  receive  a  copy  of  "  Tuk  Anokl  or  Peack  "  as  a  premium. 

I  Great    and    Special    R<idiirtl«M    In    Prire  o^  tlie    «« AlVOBI.    OF   PBACB** 

to  our  Subacrfbera. 

Every  Pubscriher  for  IBTiO  for  either  of  the  above  Magazines  will  be  entitled  to  order  a 
copy  of  our  beautiful  engraving  lor  $1.  on  receipt  of  which  amount  it  will  be  mailed,  post- 
paid, to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  This  engraving  cannot  be  purchased  of  picture 
dealers  for  less  than  $2 .  50. 

Home  Magazine  and  <  htldren's  Hoar |2  50  a  year. 

Home  M  gazine  and  Once  a  Month 3  00 

Children's  Honr  and  Once  a  Month 2  60       ^ 

AH  thne  qf  ihett  Mnt^axinet i  00        ** 

Home  M:  gazine  and  Lady's  Book 4  00       '* 

Once  a  Month  and  Lady's  Mook    4  00       ** 

(  hildren's  if  our  and  Lady's  Bonk S  60        '* 

«V  J*pocimen  numbers  of  *•  liouB."  "  Hour.'*  or  *•  Okce  a  Moxtu,"  16  cents. 

«*«  Sewing  Machiiut  and  other  valuabU  Premiumt  for  SubKi-iberM. 

AddreM  T.  8.  ARTHUR  &  SONS, 


HANS    ANDERSEN, 

AND 

The  Riverside  Magazine  for  Young  People. 


A  NEW  VOLUME. A  FMESH  STARTS 


Jfu  third  year  begin*  w'th  the  number  for  January,  1869.     The  magazine^  neoer  more  popular 
than  now,  it  dettined  to  (cl'pu  its  oum  famey  for  U  hag  aeeured  the  co-operation  of 

THE   GREATEST   LIVING  STORY-TELLER    FOR   CHILDREN,    THE   ILLUSTRIOUS 

HANS    CHI^ISTIAN    ANDEI^SEN, 

Whoatf  stories,  sent  by  the  author  direct  to  the   Rivbrsidb,  will  be  published  in  the  magazine  in 
advance  of  their  publication  in  Denmark. 

This  favorite  magazine  for  the  young  also  announces  the  foUowing  as  among  the  noticeable  features 
of  the  coming  volume : 
I.  A  Serial,  "  White  and  Red,**  of  thrilling  adventure  and  humorous  scenes  amongst  oar  Northwest 

Indians.    By  Mrs  Wsbks,  author  of  "  Ainslee." 
a.  Stories  iirom  Spenser  and  Chaucer.    By  the  author  of  the  popular  stories  from  Sfaakspeare.     ^^ 

3.  Papers  on  Invention  and  Art :  how  statues  are  made,  how  telegraphs  aie  worked,  bow  a  boy  can  make 

photographs,  etc,  etc.  \ 

4.  Hunting  in  South  Africa :  Streets  of  Constantinople,  American  Cities,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Pbila- 

delphia^  New  York,  Boston,  etc,  etc 

5.  Life  on  the  Prairie.    Forte  Crayon* s  Young  Viiginians. 

6.  Exquisite  Fairy  Pictures  and  Poems.    Graceful  tales  by  popular  writers.  &,«<.  , 

7.  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  History,  Natural  History,  Biography,  Curiosities,  etc         fS??^       UQ 

8.  Fun  and  Frolic  in  all  sorts  of  ibnns*  '^   . 

A  fnll-pAf^  Frontispiece  and  «  n«m%er  of  lavge  niiistvatioaui  In  c^cry  nvmber 


SPLENDID    PREMIUM. 

The  publishers  will  pre9ent  to  every  «jne,  whether  old  or  new  subscriber,  who  will  send  his  or  her 
subscription  in  full  (#a  50X  a  copy  of  the  brilliant  picture  by  Henry  L.  Stephens, 

^*Tlxe  G3\xa.o]SL  XDootor.'' 

This  picture  represents  a  professional  visit  by  a  Drake  to  a  sick  Brahma  Rooster,  surrounded  by  his 
anxious  wife  and  children,  and  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  done  in  America.  Mr.  Stephens,  ss 
celebrated  for  his  animal  humorous  pictures,  has  outdone  himself  in  this ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  color- 
printing,  it  is  tru'y  admirable.  The- picture  is  q%x  13X  inches  in  size,  upon  paiier  i6xao  inches.  It  is 
made  expressly  for  our  Subscribers,  and  is  not  to  be  had  except  by  tliem.  Copies  will  be  forwarded 
absolutely  in  tlie  order  of  subscriptions  by  mail,  postage  pre-paid. 


TKRHIS    OF   SVBSCRIPnOW. 

$j.So  a  year  in  advance;  three  cupie.s,  $6.50;  five  copies,  f  10.00;  ten  copies,  $20.00  and  an  extra 
copygrratis.     Price  to  Clergymen  and  Teachers,  $2.00  per  year.     Single  copies,  25  cents. 

A  prospectus  containing  a  full  account  of  the  plan  for  the  coming  volume,  rates  of  clubbing  with  other 
magazines,  special  premiums,  etc.,  etc,  will  be  sent  promptly  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

HURD  &.  HOUGHTON,  Publishers. 

459  Broome  StroM^  New  York. 

tdBr"The  Noveml>er  number  contains  two  stories  by  Haj<s  Akderson.  Sample  copies  sent, 
prepaid,  for  25  cents. 


HERALD  of  HEALTH, 


i^i=lei:h]- 


TVords  from  over  the   Water • 

*'We  are  glad  to  welcome,  among  our  budget  of  monthlies,  an  American  magazine,  Thk  Hbral-d  of 
Hrai-th.  Let  its  own  heading  express  its  object,  'The  Hkralu  ok  Health  and  Journal  of  Phv- 
siCfVL  Culture  advocates  a  Hisher  Type  of  Manhood — physically,  intellectually,  and  morally.*  It  has 
quite  as  much  claim  <o  the  title  of  a  woman's  magar-Ine  as  the  *  Victoria  Magazine,*  and  is  full  of  thoxxghl- 
ful,  practical  papers,  pleasantly  written — most  of  them  ^y  authors  and  authoresses  of  note — among  whom 
we  may  mention  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecber  and  Mrs.  Horace  >|aun.  Wives  and  housekeepers  will 
find  some  very  useful  hints  in  the  pages  of  Thk  Hsrald,  and  we  recommend  it  as  an  excellent  domestic 

Clutotoiiig"  A^^itli  btliei*  ]>Xag-azines- 

WE   WILL   8BND   EITIIEK 

HAEPERS'  MONTHLY, 

HARPERS'  BAZAR, 

HARPERS'   WI:EKI.T    JOTTRNAI.    O^    CIVII.IZATION, 

Tlie  -A.tla,xxtlc  lv!toxi.tlal3r, 

TrTJ\rji^rS  MO.VrHLr,  this  e^iZjlXr,  {tfie prices  ofnAfeA 
are  each  ^^.00  p»r  year)   ttriiU 

The   Herald   of   Health,   for   $5.00  ; 

W  K      WILL      »  K  N  D 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  price  S2.00,  and  THE  HERALD 
OF  HEALTH,  for  S3.35. 

WK   WILL    SEND 
OUR  TOUNG   FOULS,  price  ;^>.oo,  and  the  H£RAZ«D  6t  HEAIiTH  for  fy.s^ 

WE   WILL    BEND 
HOURS  AT  HOME,  price  #300,  and  THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  for  Uss. 
We  will  send  THE  ABIERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  price  $1.50,  and  THE 

H£RAI«I>  OF  HEALTH,  for  ^3.00,  or,  The  North wkstkrn  Farmer,  price  1^1.50,  and  Thk 
Hkkalu  of  Hkalth,  for  $2.75  ;  or,  The  Amekican  Phrknological  Journal,  price  $3.00^  and  Thk 
Herald  of  Health,  for  I4.00  ;  or  Ths  Hortijeultukist,  price  $2.50,  and  Thk  Herald  ok  Health, 
for  33-75  :  or,  The  Radical,  price  ^4.00,  and  The  Herald  of  Health,  foT;$s.oo ;  or,  The  Revolution 
(a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  Woman's  RightA  pricc|2.oo,  and  The  Herald  of  Health,  for  $3.50;  or, 
Packard's  Monthly,  price  iix.oo^  aiid  The  Herald  of  Khalth,  for  $a.7S.  The  order  aliould  conic  at 
one  tune. 

^^  a  Ye-ar  %  SSOe*  sjl  N\ii«"bep. 

Those  who  subscribe  now  for  1869  will  gel  the  November  and  December  numbers  of  1868  free. 

For  SIrty  SubHcribera  and  $-jto  ^t  wUI  pWe  Applbton's  American  Encvclopbdia  in  twenty  vftluraes, 
worth  #100.  For  Thirty  Subscribers  and  fAo  we  will  give  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson's  Sewing  Madnne,  worl^ 
$55.    Address, _         __^  ^^^ 

IVXILLEU,  AVOOr>  &  CO., 

lO  Itslght  B*n  Sow  Yorli. 


EVERYTHING   FOR   SCHOOLS! 

Jmt  Puhtished^A  New  lUustrattd  Ctitalojpu  0/  Schopl  Furniture,  Aj^/nraiMS^  Globes,  Maps,  Charts^ 
School  Books,  and  other  Articles  /or  every  School. 

This  ratalogne  will  be  pent  for  a  Three  ^'ent  Stamp.    All  are  invited  t^  examine  the 
largefit  variety  of  School  Merchandize  in  tlie  United  States.  Siiecial  inducements  to  Schools. 

J.  W.  Schennerhorn  <fe  Co.,  14  Bond  St.,  N,  Y. 


Desiflfned  to  teach  the  method  of  keeping  simple  HOME  APCOUNTS,  as  required  by  Pnrra- 
ers.  Mechanics,  Ladies,  and  thoi^e  of  limited  business.    By  Lafayette  C.  Looiuis,  A.M.,  M.O. 
Oblong  8vo.    24  pp.    Paper,  price  25  cts. 


HOME    BOOK-KEEPING  ! 

thod  of  keeping  simple  HOME  APCOUNTS,  as  require* 
id  thoi^e  of  limited  business.  By  Lafayette  C.  Looiuis, . 
'aper,  price  25  cts. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

T.     II.     M  o^  IL.  IL.  I  S  T  13  Tt»© 

€<^Gnip®yr!tdl  Mi^yseKii^lldl  ilbir@so(^p@, 

WITH    ALL    THE    RfiCEXT    LHPROVEMENTS. 
Magnifying  400,  1,600,  a.soo  10,000  times  the  Area.    An  absolute  necessity  to  every  intelligent  teacher 
desirous  of  investigating  the  minutest  beauties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Prick— with  forty-eight  Interesting  Objects  of  Natural  History,  |io ;— without  the  Objects,  $$. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  Opiician^^g  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
U  A  MERICAN    SCHOOL    INSTITUTE,"  by  Thir- 

jLJl.     tecu  Years,  is  proved  a  reliable  Educational  Bureau, 
For  ai^lin<;  all  who  seek  jfood  Tfacherw, 
For  reprtrsentinj(  Teachers  who  ^-aut  positions. 
Application  Form  and  Circulars  sent  when  asked  for. 

•7.    W.  SCHERMEUHOnN,  A.  3Z.,  Actuarf/, 

"American  School  Institutk,"  14  Bono  St.,  New  York. 


MAXUFACIUBER    OF 


School  and  Office  Furniture 

r  ercrj  dcsfription:   CHURCH  and  LE^)TURER001I  f^tTTEtS;  Children's  Desks  an 
Tables,  for  Home  use,  for  Holiday  Presents,  etc..  etc. 
<6r  Bead  for  IMuatrated  Catalogiio.  20  Orove  St,,  New  York. 


Something  New  and  Valuable. 

ANALYSIS   OF   THE 

Constitution  of  tl:\e  Ui\ited  States, 


A  CH  ART  of  51  pages,  15x10  inches  each  ;  printed  in  large,  dear  type,  10  as  to  be  easily  read  at  a  iKs- 
Unce  of  twenty  fett  from  the  eye.  It  is  mounted  00  a  single  roller,  so  as  to  be  suspetided  on  the  wall  of  a 
,  School-room,  for  the  nae  of  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

The  entire  matter  of  the  Constitution  is  arranged  in  Tables ;  each  tabV  containing  an  exhaustive  col- 
lection of  such  elements  as  properly  belong  to  it,  and  suggested  by  its  title.  This  ANALYSIS  may  be 
used  either  in  connection  witli  or  without  the  text-bouk. 

A  copy  of  this  CHART  can  be  used  with  graat  interest  and  profit  by  cirery  TEACHERS*  INSTI- 
TUTE, and  in  every  CLASS  ROOM  where  children  over  twelve  years  old  are  taught:  and  it  would  be 
invaluable  as  a  work  of  refcieace  in  every  Lvckum,  Law,  GovsKNMKirT  and  EoiToa's  Office   Price  f6.ook 

,  TO'wisrsEJKriD'S 

Analysis  of  Civil  Government. 

DKUONKO    TO   ACCOMPANY  THX 

"ANALTSIS  OF  THE  CONSTITDTION." 

In  doth,  /2mo,  S^O  pages.        •         .        .        .        ^rice  fi/.SO. 

In  this  work  the  subject  of  Civil  Government  is  presented  AnnlytkaUy^  and  is  the  fint  work  published 
pretending  to  give  a  ia^icmlznd  ta^MiSisr  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  our  Government. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Teacher  and  Educator  will  find  in  this  work  a  larger  amount  of  fiicts  and  more 
useful  information,  and  so  presented,  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  a  POPULAR  CLASS  BOOK,  thaa 
any  other  work  yet  presented  to  the  public 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOMETRY, 

OBJSCTIVJBIiY  PBB8KNTSD,  and  de«iffned  for  tl^  use  of  IhrinuuT  Clnwiwi 
in  Onumnar  bohoola*  A<Midiiria»,Tto. 

In  cMh,  f2mo,  / 60  pages.        •         ,        .        ,        ^rice  ^/.OO. 


This  little  book  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  large  classes,  and  with  reference  to  betug 
nscd  also  by  teachers  who  have  themselves  no  knowledge  of  Geometry. 

It  is  held  that  this  scienoe  shookl  be  taught  in  all  Primary  and  Grammar  Sdiools,  for  the  sane  reasona 
that  apply  to  all  othet  branches. 

The  elements  of  Geometry  are  much  easier  to  learn,  and  are  of  more  value  when  leaned,  ihnn^aJvanted 
Arithmetic  ;  and  if  a  boy  is  to  leave  school  with  merely  a  Grammar-sdiool  education,  he  would  be  better 
prepared  for  the  active  duties  of  life  with  a  liiHe  Arithaetic,  and  acme  Geometry,  than  with  m0iit  Arith- 
metic, and  tu>  Geometry. 

t^lT"  Copies  will  be  sent  iy  mails  for  txatHmatwn^  on  receipt  of  ttvttUy-fivt  c«hU.  A  liberal  disctnmt 
made  tm/irsi  tup^y  for  introduction. 

XST'  Correspondence  and  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Address  tin  Publishers, 

IvisoN,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co., 

47  ana  49  Oreene  St.,  New  York. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 


AND 


American  Educational  jVLonthly. 


DECEMBER,     1868. 


WHY  TEACHING  IS  NOT  A  PROFESSION. 

THE  term  profession,  as  applied  to  employments  in  general,  has  an 
indefinite  meaning,  and  does  not  denote  distinguished  attainments 
in  knowledge  and  art.  Indeed,  the  word  is  seldom  used  in  its  general 
meaning ;  some  other  word,  such  as  vocation,  or,  more  commonly,  oc- 
cupation, being  in  vogue.  The  term  has  a  special  meaning,  which  de- 
notes the  practice  of  a  vocation  that  requires,  in  a  practitioner,  a  liberal 
education,  and  besides,  a  special  education  in  the  principles  of  a  science 
and  the  rules  of  an  art.  It  is  significant  that,  through  all  generations 
among  civilized  men,  the  only  vocations  which  have  succeeded  in  getting 
recognition  from  the  common  sense  of  the  people  as  being  professions, 
are  the  three  vocations  of  Theology,  Medicine,  and  the  Law.  These  are 
sometimes  called  "the  learned  professions,"  but  only  because  of  the  use 
of  the  word  in  its  general  and  indefinite  sense.  When  the  word  is  used 
in  the  special  sense,  the  term  "learned"  is  superfluous,  since  the  word 
profession  then  implies  learning. 

The  term  implies  the  existence  of  a  science,  stated,  developed,  and 
tangible.  It  implies  also  a  tangible  art.  It  denotes  that  a  course  of 
study  is  laid  out  through  which  the  candidate  for  practice  may  and  must 
work  his  way  by  the  unroyal  road  of  brain  exertion.  It  implies  that  the 
course  of  study  is  such  as  to  elevate  the  student  intellectually  so  as  to 
warrant  to  him  a  dominant  sphere  in  society,  and  the  highest  respect  of 
men.  And  it  indicates  for  the  practitioner  a  sphere  of  action  in  which 
he  may  press  ever  on  in  view  of  yet  unattained  knowledge,  and  in  sight 
of  no  bounds. 

I  do  not  assert  that  this  might  not  be  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
sphere  of  teaching.     If  knowledge  is  boundless,  and  if  the  pupil-mind 

[Entered  Accordlnfc  to  Act  of  Goo  ptcm,  in  the  7»jir  1868,  by  J.  W.  SchcimerhoTn  &  Co.«  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
of  the  DUtrict  Coart  of  the  United  Stntee  for  the  Honihern  District  of  St>w  York.] 

N.  B.  The  preM  Are  lit  liberty  to  copr,  provided  credit  U  giren  to  "  The  American  Edueational  JfonfAjv,  New 
York  ;  J.  W.  Sobermerborn  A,  Co.  Publisbert.** 
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is  boundless,  the  condition  is  the  same.     That  knowledge  is  boundless, 
is  popularly  admitted.     That  the  pupil-mind,  ungrown  though    it   be, 
offers  a  sphere  of  inquiry  and  application  which  the  teacher  can   ne\'er 
exhaust,  is  clear  only  to  the  one  who  has  been  gifted  with  the  faculty  of 
psychological  perception.     Herein — in  knowledge,  in  pupil-mind    and 
in  psychological  perception — ^lie  the  resources  for  a  stated  science  and  art 
of  teaching ;  and  the  plain  fact  is  that  no  such  science  and  art  have  been 
stated.     In  the  sphere  of  teaching,  we  refer  to  schools,  not  to  a  science  ; 
to  human  authorities,  not  to  the  abstract  truth.    Workers  in  the  mine  have 
been  multitudinous.     Workers  with  eyes  have  been  few,  and  they  haie 
wrought  in  a  light  that  has  been  dubious.     They  have  wrought  far  apart, 
and  the  treasures  which  they  have  dug  up  are  scattered  in  widely  separ- 
ated heaps.     No  one  in  teaching,  like  Blackstone  in  Law,  or  Quain  or 
Gray  in  Anatomy,  has  been  gifted  with   power  to  put  all  these  heaps 
together  in  shape  and  to  add  thereto ;  in  other  words,  to  crystallize  the 
fragmentary  knowledge  into  a  systematic  whole,  and  to   develop  the 
whole  by  independent  thinking. 

Hence  it  is  that  teaching,  though  long  ambitious  for  rank  as  a  pro- 
fession, yet  has  never  attained  to  the  rank. 


THE  RETENTIVE  POWER  OF  THE  MIND  IN  ITS  BEARING 
ON  EDUCATION. 

II. 

LET  us  now  shortly  place  these  various  maxims  in  another  light, 
under  which  they  may  be  still  more  suggestive,  by  reviewing  in 
order  the  leading  classes  of  our  acquisitions.  They  may  all  be  embraced 
under  these  six  heads  : — Mechanical,  Lingual,  Scientific,  Artistic,  Prac- 
tical, and  Moral. 

I.  Mechanical  acquisitions  are  the  various  handicraft  operations,  mili- 
tary drill,  active  sports,  and  the  power  of  manipulation  generally — ^both 
in  the  inferior  and  in  the  higher  vocations.  The  natural  aptitudes  for 
these  relate  (i)  to  the  activity,  or  the  active  organs,  and  (2)  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  sense  concerned  in  the  work — whether  touch,  sight,  hearing, 
etc.  ;  both  being  improvable.  As  regards  the  Activity,  there  must  be  a 
certain  physical  vigor  of  muscle,  as  well  as  those  deeper  endowments  of 
the  nerve-centres,  shown  by  exuberance  of  movement  and  by  flexibility, 
compass,  and  delicate  graduation.  As  regards  the  Sense,  all  excellence 
is  summed  up  in  nicety  of  discrimination. 
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Now  the  obvious  part  of  mechanical  acquirements  is  an  associating  or 
linking  process,  for  fusing  separate  movements  into  one  complex  act,  or 
for  joining  them  in  a  chain,  one  link  suggesting  the  next.  These  aggre- 
gations and  concatenations  make  a  large  part,  but  not  the  whole.  Both 
as  respects  the  organs  and  as  respects  the  sense,  we  have  to  interpolate 
many  new  .grades  or  positions,  the  fixing  of  which  is  a  work  of  time, 
and  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  the  available  plasticity  of  the  s}'stem.  To 
be  able  to  introduce  three  or  four  new  gradations  of  energy  in  a  blow 
with  the  arm,  or  to  double  the  distinguishable  shades  of  color  or  dis- 
criminations of  musical  pitch,  we  must  maintain  an  incessant  practice 
for  months.  All  the  general  conditions  of  economy  in  acquisition  apply 
to  this  case — ^vigor  in  the  organs,  alternations  of  repose,  steady  persist- 
ence, and  the  rest. 

2.  Much  more  complicacy  surrounds  the  lingual  acquisitions  which 
occupy  a  considerable  part  of  every  one's  mind,  whether  cultivated  or 
uncultivated.  Language,  like  mechanical  skill,  is  distributed  between 
active  organs  and  senses,  there  being,  in  the  first  instance,  the  voice  and 
the  ear;  written  language  introducing  the  hand  and  the  eye.  Great 
aptitude  for  vocal  utterance,  or  speech  proper,  is  founded  partly  on  the 
activity,  flexibility,  and  graduated  exertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  voice 
and  of  the  mouth,  and,  for  the  largest  part,  upon  the  delicacy  of  the  ear. 
A  good  general  memory,  or  a  retentive  intellect  on  the  whole,  is  also  of 
great  consequence  in  an  acquirement  so  multitudinous  in  its  details. 

All  the  general  conditions  of  economy  in  learning  are  in  the  highest 
degree  available  for  language.  Youthful  vigor  and  disengagement  of 
mind,  steady  application,  absence  of  distracting  lessons,  and  a  certain 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  learner — are  prime  requisites.  It  is  here, 
however,  more  than  on  any  other  subject,  that  mnemonic  arts  and  in- 
genious devices  have  been  sought  for ;  the  ro}'al  road  being  more  de- 
siderated even  in  language  than  in  geometry.  The  attainment  of  some 
thousands  of  vocables,  not  to  speak  of  their  numerous  groupings  in 
phrases,  clauses,  and  periods,  is  felt  to  be  a  heavy  undertaking,  and  we 
are  eager  to  embrace  any  promising  alleviation. 

The  rules  of  thrift  that  we  endeavored  to  base  upon  the  ascertained 
laws  of  the  constitution,  bodily  and  mental,  would  indubitably  lessen  the 
toil  of  acquiring  languages  as  well  as  of  everything  else.  Still  the  effects 
must  not  be  exaggerated.  Between  good  ordinary  teaching  and  the  best 
ideal  teaching  the  difference  is  not  enough  (in  my  judgment  at  least)  to 
found  proposals  for  either  extending  the  number  of  languages  in  the 
existing  curricula  of  the  schools,  or  for  retaining  the  present  amount  in 
conjunction  with  additional  studies  in  science  and  in  general  knowledge. 
I  should  be  willing  to  allow,  say,  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  of  possi- 
ble saving  between  a  fair  average  tuition  and  a  maximum  tuition ;  but 
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this  would  not  enable  three  languages  to  be  learnt  in  the  time  of  two. 
nor  woald  it  make  room,  without  other  displacements,  for  one  importan: 
science  in  the  curriculum  of  a  school  or  college. 

Let  us  consider  closely  some  of  the  contri\-ances  for  imbibing^  lan- 
guages, as  it  were,  by  stealth.  Much  stress  is  deservedly  laid  up>on  the 
apparent  ease  of  their  attainment  by  children.  To  learn  the  speech  of 
those  about  them  seems  to  take  no  effort,  to  interfere  with  nothing,  to 
be  a  pure  gain.  Now  great  suspicion  attaches  to  all  advantag^es  thii 
pretend  to  cost  nothing ;  and  as  to  mental  acquisitions,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  position,  broadly  stated,  is  untrue.  It  may  be  true  that  these 
childish  attainments  cost  little,  and  do  not  stand  in  the  way,  to  anj  ma- 
terial degree,  of  pleasures  and  other  acquirements ;  although  this  limiteJ 
assertion  is  not  to  be  received  without  misgivings.  At  all  events,  it  is 
the  accredited  practice  to  surround  children  with  French  and  German 
nurses  and  governesses,  to  take  them  abroad  early,  and  so  to  insinuaie 
the  vocables  and  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  languages  pari  passu  with 
the  mother  tongue. 

Let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  experience  of  the  nursery  during 
this  trilingual  operation.  £ver>'body  who  has  taken  a  part  in  the  initia- 
ting of  a  child  into-  the  mother-speech  knows  that  it  is  not  play,  or  the 
happy  unconsciousness  of  effort.  Many  a  hard  and  toilsome  struggle  is 
gone  through  with  the  first  articulations,  and  very  few  of  these  are  uken 
up  without  some  pains.  Afler  the  power  of  pronunciation  and  the  imi- 
tative ear  are  developed,  the  vocables  are  picked  up  with  tolerable  rapid- 
ity ;  but  no  one  can  be  fixed  without  a  momentary  engrossment  of  the 
attention.  Every  word  detains  the  child's  concentrated  faculty  for  an 
appreciable  time — is,  in  fact,  a  charge  upon  its  limited  (though  pretty 
extensive)  fund  of  mental  power.  Even  when  there  is  no  apparent  com- 
pulsion or  crossing  of  the  grain,  the  demand  upon  the  mental  concen- 
tration is  still  the  same ;  the  most  willing  exercise  is  not  exempt  from  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  mind ;  while  it  is  going  on,  power  is  used  up,  at- 
tention is  withheld  from  other  things ;  an  item  of  expenditure  is  incurred. 

But  these  instants  of  concentration  must  be  multiplied  for  the  polyglot 
child  ;  the  spare  moments  of  attention  to  other  matters  left  to  the  cottage 
infant  must  be  still  further  abridged  by  the  labors  of  the  French  nurse 
and  the  German  governess.  Now  these  spare  moments  are  not  neces- 
sarily tracts  of  pure  waste,  as  is  commonly  assumed  ;  many  of  them  must 
be  employed  in  laying  up  the  store  of  sense-experience  constituting  the 
groundwork  of  knowledge,  information,  and  tact  in  surrounding  tilings. 
And  although  one  must  not  make  rash  affirmations  in  a  subject  where 
everything  turns  on  amount  or  degree,  and  where  exact  measurement  is 
not  attainable,  yet  we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  the  absorption  of  mind 
involved  in  beginning  three  languages  may  considerably  infringe  upon 
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other  valuable  acquirements  of  infant  life.  At  the  very  least,  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thing  must  be  allowed  for,  and  the  experience  of  the 
practice  is  not  such  as  to  dispose  of  the  objection. 

In  the  well-appointed  nursery  there  are  numerous  resources  of  real 
economy,  not  based  on  the  assumption  that  two  extra  languages  can  be 
built  up  at  no  expense  but  the  cost  of  the  tutors.  It  is  here  that  the  child 
might  be  saved  from  many  acquirements  that  have  afterward  to  be  un- 
done— bad  pronunciations  and  idioms,  wrong  information,  prejudices, 
and  moral  weaknesses  that  are  a  burden  upon  after-life.  This  vast 
economy  was  earnestly  enforced  by  Quintilian  in  his  scheme  for  the 
education  of  the  public  man  of  his  time. 

When  it  is  said  that  by  certain  improved  methods  Latin,  for  example, 
may  be  taught  in  less  than  two  years,  instead  of  being  protracted  over 
seven,  there  is  a  very  apparent  ambiguity  not  sufficiently  dwelt  upon. 
The  grammar  and  commoner  vocables  and  the  straightforward  construc- 
tions of  the  language  might  be  pretty  well  got  up  in  two  years,  after  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thereby,  but  it  would  only  be  for  known  and  familiar 
subjects ;  the  student  of  science  or  of  law  might  read  Latin  treatises  on 
those  subjects,  and  the  easier  historians  might  probably  be  read.  In 
former  days  when  college  lectures  were  given  in  Latin,  the  preparation 
for  understanding  these,  or  even  for  composing  them,  would  not  be  a 
very  serious  thing.  There  was  not  much  scholarship  wanted  to  write 
the  Latin  of  the  "Principia."  But,  now-a-days,  this  special  utility  of 
the  language  has  vanished  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances.  The  Latin 
required  by  the  law}'er,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  demanded  in  theology', 
might  be  got  up  as  part  of  professional  study,  and  need  not  enter  into 
the  curriculum  of  general  study  at  all. 

But  classics  mean  something  more  than  this,  and  that  additional  some- 
thing is  a  vast  extension  of  minute  details,  not  to  be  compressed  into  a 
short  time  by  any  scheme  whatever.  After  Newton  was  able  to  write  the 
*'Principia,"  he  was  probably  still  unable  to  read  a  book  of  Horace's 
Odes.  If  any  one  is  to  master  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  and  Cicero,  the 
supposed  two  years  must  at  once  be  doubled  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  The  minute  knowledge  necessary  for  comprehending 
these  authors  takes  of  itself  years  to  build  up  ;  and  if  classical  study  is  to 
be  understood  in  this  wider  significance,  I  deem  it  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  extensive  introduction  of  modern  studies  into  the  curriculum 
of  a  liberal  education. 

3.  The  Sciences,  as  a  whole,  present  the  most  serious  difficulties  to 
the  great  mass  of  learners,  although  they  are  not  all  equal  in  this  respect. 
Those  of  the  outer  world,  as  contrasted  with  the  Mind,  range  between 
the  two  extreme  poles — ^the  highly  abstract,  as  Mathematics,  and  the  con- 
crete and  experimental,  as  Natural  History,  Physiology,  and  Chemistry. 
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For  the  first,  perhaps,  the  majority  of  persons  are  little  suited  ;  for  t& 
second,  which  appeal  more  to  the  senses,  and  give  scope  for  active  mani- 
pulation, the  disqualification  is  far  less  extensive. 

Tlifi  feature  that  is  at  once  the  gloiy  and  the  diflSculty  of  science  is 
generality.  On  account  of  this,  resort  is  had  to  very  abstract  tennsy  ani! 
to  uncouth  symbols,  which  have  all  a  representative  character.  No  indi- 
vidual thing  mentioned  in  science  ever  terminates  in  itself;  if  the  tead^ 
shows  a  lever,  the  pupil  must  not  feast  his  eyes  upon  that,  and  so  eod 
the  subject  Unless  the  mind  can  cany,  with  the  lever  seen,  many  other 
levers  unseen,  it  has  not  obtained  a  scientific  conception.  This  demard 
for  comprehending  the  absent  along  with  the  present  is  a  strain  upon  the 
faculties,  and  can  never  be  of  itself  an  alluring  exercise.  The  arts  cf 
skilled  tuition  are  nowhere  so  imperative  as  in  dealing  with  these  sdes- 
tific  elements.  The  primary  requisites  of  acquirement — ^the  freshness  of 
the  organs,  the  moderate  length  of  lesson,  the  steady  persistence,  the 
restriction  to  one  or  two  sciences  at  a  time — are  least  of  all  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  nursing  the  feeble  scientific  capabilities  of  an  average 
intellect 

If  the  stress  of  scientific  education  were  more  placed  upon  the  concrete 
branches,  as  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Experimental  Ph^-sics,  the 
greater  attractions,  the  more  immediate  applications  to  practice,  and  the 
smaller  demand  upon  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning,  would  no  donbc 
multiply  the  number  of  those  that  could  "  pass"  in  science.  If  we  allow 
thirty  per  cent  for  the  minds  wholly  incapable  of  the  peculiar  scientific 
effort  (some,  perhaps,  from  great  natural  aptitudes  of  a  conflicting  kind, 
as  Fine  Art),  of  the  remaining  seventy,  perhaps  less  than  thirty  would  be 
at  home  in  Mathematics,  while  all  might  do  some  good  in  one  or  other 
of  the  Concrete  Sciences.  The  proportions  of  successes  and  failures, 
however,  will  fluctuate  more  widely,  according  to  the  teacher,  than  in 
the  other  branches  of  common  education. 

We  will  pass  over  the  acquisitions  in  Business  and  in  Fine  Art,  to 
advert  to  certain  special  laws  of  the  Retentive  Faculty  in  the  department 
of  Moral  and  Ethical  Education.  In  its  most  comprehensive  scope,  this 
includes  not  merely  the  elements  of  social  duty,  or  regard  to  others,  but 
all  those  readjustments  of  the  feelings,  appetites,  and  volitions  that  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  self.  To  associate  the  likings  and  the  dislikings 
with  proper  objects  expresses  a  large  and  vital  region  of  human  culture. 

Into  this  great  department  there  enter  all  the  conditions  and  restric- 
tions already  stated  with  reference  to  acquisition  generally.  Moreover, 
as  regards  the  limits  of  the  plasticity  of  the  body  and  mind,  we  have  to 
remember  that  this  element  likewise  costs  a  great  deal,  and  cannot  be 
pushed  to  all  lengths ;  while  it  must  needs  be  crippled  by  an  excessive 
devotion  to  the  building  up  of  purely  intellectual  trains.    A  moral  lesson 
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needs  all  the  favoring  circumstances  of  any  other  lesson ;  it  cannot  be 
impressed  under  fatigue  or  great  mental  distraction,  or  when  the  mind 
is  bent  on  some  intellectual  achievement  To  cement  a  pleasurable 
association,  to  convert  an  outburst  of  tender  feeling  into  a  lasting  affec- 
tion, there  must  be  time,  opportunity,  and  the  concentration  of  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  state  of  mind.  To  conquer  a  misplaced  antipathy,  as  the 
childish  dread  of  insects,  the  demands  for  favoring  conditions  are,  if 
possible,  still  more  urgent. 

The  periods  of  life  most  adapted  to  moral  education  in  the  widest 
scope  are,  first,  before  the  beginning  of  intellectual  education,  when 
habits  of  obedience  and  the  early  forms  of  affection  are  to  be  established  ; 
secondly,  during  the  intervals  and  remissions  of  engrossing  intellectual 
tasks ;  and,  thirdly,  afler  the  severest  parts  of  education  are  over,  and 
before  the  dif!iculties  and  the  greater  labors  of  life  commence,  or  else  in 
the  moments  when  these  are  happily  relaxed.  Many  important  habit? 
of  the  moral  kind  are  nurtured  under  the  discipline  of  the  school ;  such 
are  industry,  regularity,  patience  in  labor,  and  obedience  to  authority. 
What  the  school  training  cannot  do  is  to  build  up  the  finer  emotional 
associations  that  give  the  soft,  warm  radiance  to  the  after-life. 

The  two  conditions  special  to  moral  training  are  these — (i),  a  power- 
ful initiative,  and  (2)  the  precaution  of  not  exposing  the  subject  to  trials 
beyond  the  acquired  strength.  The  importance  of  these  is  most  con- 
spicuously shown  in  the  repression  of  the  impetuous  appetites  and 
urgencies. 

By  a  powerful  initiative  is  meant  some  strong  influence  of  authority, 
example,  or  personal  resolution  at  the  outset  Thus,  to  take  the  habit 
of  persistent  daily  industry  reared  in  opposition  to  indolence  and  desul- 
tory pursuits.  In  order  to  form  this  habit  speedily,  there  must  needs  be 
a  strong  inducement  to  remain  steadily  at  work  throughout  the  appointed 
hours.  Either  the  compulsion  of  a  superior,  or  some  ascendent  motive 
in  one's  own  mind,  is  essential  in  order  to  cope  with  the  reluctance  of 
the  natural  man  to  daily  and  continued  drudgery.  In  the  intellectual 
branches  of  education,  the  strong  initiative  is  not  necessary  in  the  same 
degree.  A  person  may,  although  not  very  successfully,  acquire  reading 
and  writing  by  fits  of  application,  governed  by  whim  or  caprice ;  but  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  moral  acquirements  to  conquer  an  inward  opposition, 
and  that  opposition,  prior  to  being  conquered  by  habit,  must  be  con- 
quered by  some  other  influence.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  an  adequate 
initiative. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  moral  habit  that  the 
learner  should  not  be  exposed  beyond  the  strength  gained  at  the  time. 
If  it  is  desired  to  train  a  youth  to  temperance  by  the  quickest  road,  the 
course  is  never  to  expose  him  to  a  temptation  that  would  be  too  much 
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for  him.  Every  failure  in  a  combat  throws  the  subject  back  several 
points.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  failure  is  accompanied  with  a  painful  and 
deterring  smart  that  may  be  a  beacon  for  the  future ;  but  this  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  trusted  to,  and  in  the  mass  of  cases  it  does  not  hold.  To  cite 
an  extreme  instance  :  if  we  are  endeavoring  to  inure  a  timid  nature  to 
confidence  and  to  a  certain  amount  of  courage,  we  must  on  no  account 
expose  the  subject  beyond  the  acquired  strength.  A  single  fright  will 
nullify  the  upbuilding  labors  of  months.  So,  in  moral  habits  generally, 
a  temptation  yielded  to  unwinds  a  portion  of  the  work.  We  do  not 
tempt  the  young  child  with  sweets,  nor  trust  a  mere  youth  with  uncounted 
money.  However  hard  the  condition  may  be  to  fulfil,  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  is  not  to  be  disputed.  It  stands  clearly  out  in  bodily 
training,  which  must  never  go  to  the  length  of  injuring  the  muscles, 
or  weakening  the  functions  of  the  heart  We  do  not  make  a  moral 
character  by  the  removal  of  all  temptation  ;  that  would  be  an  error  on 
the  other  side  ;  it  may  be  proper  at  the  commencement,  but  is  nugator^^ 
at  the  end.  There  is  a  time  for  being  protected  against  the  rough  world 
of  trial,  and  a  time  for  graduated  exposure.  It  is  as  in  hardening  the 
bodily  system  to  bear  cold  and  fatigue  ;  the  learner  should  avoid  catch- 
ing an  illness  in  the  early  stages  :  every  such  illness  is  a  breach  in  the 
works — ^a  weakness  to  be  erased  by  a  tedious  course  of  inuring. 


GRAMIVrATICAL  NOTES. 
XV. — Grammar  a  Science, — its  Province. 

SINCE  we  commenced  the  writing  of  these  '* Notes,"  several  months 
have  elapsed.  During  this  time,  as  had  previously  been  the  case, 
two  questions  have  presented  themselves  to  us  again  and  again.  The 
one  is,  Is  Grammar  an  art  or  a  science  ?  the  other,  What  is  the  true  prov- 
ince of  Grammar  ?  A  few  words  on  these  points  might  very  appropriately 
have  formed  the  first  of  this  series  of  papers.  But  having  plunged,  after 
the  manner  of  Epic  poets  rather  than  grammarians,  in  medias  res,  and 
having  had  our  attention  again  called  to  these  questions  by  certain  recent 
grammatical  publications,  we  propose  to  return  ad  rerum  primordia,  and 
briefly  answer  these  questions  as  we  think  they  should  be  answered. 

A  science  is  a  system  of  principles  regarded  as  more  or  less  established 
concerning  some  particular  subject ;  as,  the  science  of  astronomy,  of 
botany,  of  chemistry,  of  medicine,  etc.  An  art  is  a  skilful  employment 
of  previously  acquired  principles  ;  as,  the  art  of  music,  of  composition. 
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of  oratory,  of  medicine,  of  husbandry,  etc.  Now  while  speaking  cor- 
rectly or  speaking  grammatically  is  properly  an  art,  grammar,  which  is 
an  embodiment  or  system  of  principles,  is  a  science.  It  is  the  science 
upon  which  the  art  of  speaking  grammatically  is  based. 

But  to  define  it  as  *'  the  science  of  language,"  as  many  do,  is  to  give  it 
a  definition  altogether  too  comprehensive.  It  is  like  saying  that  arith- 
metic is  the  science  of  mathematics,  whereas  it  is  only  one  department  of 
that  science.  This  definition,  or  the  equivalent  statement  that  it  is  the 
science  that  teaches  the  right  use  of  words,  or  that  which  teaches  the  art 
of  speaking  and  writing  correctly,  may  have  been  well  enough  for  the 
ancients,  who  included  under  the  name  of  grammar  all  the  departments 
of  linguistic  knowledge  and  art.  But  for  us  to  define  it  thus,  when  it  in- 
cludes scarcely  a  tithe  of  what  it  once  was  made  to  embrace,  is  about  as 
rational  as  it  would  be  to  continue  Pliny's  application  of  the  term 
**  Natural  History"  to  agriculture,  astronomy,  commerce,  ethnology, 
geography,  history,  medicine,  ph}'sics,  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  to  natural 
history  properly  so  called.  His  natural  history  was  a  sort  of  encyclopedia. 
So  Grammar  with  the  ancients,  despite  the  etymology  of  the  term,  in- 
cluded criticism,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  all  that  pertained  to  the  study  and 
use  of  language,  even  to  penmanship.  But  with  us  it  has  no  such  ex- 
tended application.  The  true  province  of  grammar  now,  is  to  treat  of 
the  principles  that  relate  to  what  is  called  speaking  or  writing  grammaii- 
cally.  There  are  numberless  examples  of  improprieties,  vulgarisms, 
provincialisms,  bad  rhetoric,  yes,  bad  English,  which,  as  Prof.  Greene 
justly  says,*  "  can  never  be  reached  by  the  rules  of  grammar ;  they  must 
be  corrected  by  the  laws  of  good  usage."  In  accordance  with  which. 
Marcel,*  with  a  world  of  truthfulness,  says,  "Grammar  assists  so  little  in 
freeing  the  expression  of  thought  from  inaccuracy,  obscurity,  and  non- 
sense, that  a  composition  may  be  strictly  grammatical,  and  withal  replete 
with  incongruities  of  all  sorts, — ^bad  spelling,  inappropriate  terms,  inele- 
gancies,  alliterations,  pleonasms,  barbarisms,  awkward  constructions,  un- 
suitable figures,  illogical  deductions.  This  truth  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  those  who,  in  learning  a  foreign  language,  have  attended  to  grammat- 
ical principles  and  exercises  more  than  to  good  models ;  they  often  ex- 
press themselves  most  incorrectly  and  ludicrously  in  that  language, 
although  they  may  not  violate  a  single  rule  of  grammar. "  In  illustration 
of  this  point,  take  the  following  from  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  English 
Language.  •  "  Commence  is  used  by  good  writers  only  as  a  transitive  verb, 
and  as  such  requires  the  participle  or  participial  noun,  not  the  infinitive, 
after  it     The  phrase  '  I  commence  to  build, '  now  occasionally  employed, 

'  S.  S.  Greene,  £1.  £ng.  Gram.  p.  34,  note.  '  On  Language,  Vol.  I.,  p.  400. 

•  P.  183,  note. 
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[instead  of  commenced  building  or  began  io  build,  ]  is  therefore  not  sasc- 
tioned  by  respectable  usage.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  valid  gra- 
viaiical  objection  to  its  use/'  The  same  may  be  said  of  numberless  other 
phrases  and  expressions.  "I  disrcmember  \i\aX  he  said."  As  Greet: 
says,  ''What  rule  of  grammar  will  correct  such  an  expression?  Cannc: 
every  word  be  parsed ?"  "I  shed  a  pnwer  of  tears."  What  violation d 
grammatical  principles  is  involved  here?  This  is  simply  inel^ 
English,  though  it  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Latin  "  Vim  lachniu- 
rum  profudi," — an  example  of  the  purest  classical  Latinity.  Eogli^ 
idiom  or  good  English  usage  thus  condemns  thousands  of  expressions, 
the  impropriety  of  which  cannot  be  reached  by  grammatical  corrections. 

What  then  is  the  province  of  grammar  ?  To  answer  this  we  need  tot 
to  ask  what  we  mean  by  speaking  or  writing  grammcUiccdly.  When  «? 
say  of  a  person  that  his  language  is  grammatical,  do  we  refer  to  bis  or- 
thography ?  Not  at  all.  If  we  merely  hear  him  speak,  we  can  baldly 
form  any  judgment  of  his  spelling.  Or,  if  his  language  is  committed 
to  writing,  it  may  present  gross  violations  of  the  rules  of  spelling;  and 
yet  be  strictly  grammatical.  If  his  spelling  and  the  structure  of  his  sen- 
tences are  both  bad,  we  say  his  orthography  and  grammar  are  defecdre 
We  thus  make  orthography  something  distinct  from  grammar.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  orthoepy  and  prosody.  If  a  man's  pronunciation  is 
unexceptionable,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  saying  on  that  account  that  his 
language  is  grammatically  correct  And  if  his  punctuation,  or  his  veisf- 
fication  (in  case  he  is  a  poet, )  is  good,  he  is  not  therefore  spoken  of  or 
considered  as  a  good  grammarian.  The  reason  is  obvious :  neither 
punctuation  nor  versification  belongs  to  what  we  consider  grammar.  It 
is  true,  grammarians  generally  teach  that  orthography  and  prosody,  and 
sometimes  orthoepy,  are  among  the  subdivisions  of  the  science  of  gram- 
mar. But  the  manner  in  which  they  slight  these  subjects  clearly  ia^^* 
cates  that  they  make  these  divisions  rather  from  a  deference  to  custom 
than  from  a  conviction  that  they  are  proper  and  necessary.  Tbej  re- 
mind us  of  the  preacher  who  is  said  to  have  divided  his  subject  thus: 
"I.  The  world;  2.  The  flesh;  3.  The  devil;"  and  to  have  added, 
**  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  world ;  will  touch  but  lightly  on  the  flesh; 
and  hasten  on  to  deal  mainly  with  the  devil." 

Ben  Jonson,  one  of  the  earliest  writjers  on  this  subject,  confin^ 
grammar  to  Etymology,  which,  he  tells  us,  "is  the  true  notation  0 
words ;  and  Syntax,  which  is  the  right  ordering  of  them."  This  division 
is  in  accordance  with  the  present  universally  conceded  notion  oi  the  na- 
ture and  province  of  grammar.  For,  as  one  of  the  acutest  and  n^os 
thoughtful  of  writers  on  the  study  of  language.  Marcel,  says,  gramn^^^ 
*  *  is  now  confined  to  Accidence,  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  inflection 
of  words,  and  to  Syntax,  which  furnishes  rules  for  their  arrangement  an 
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concord."  Mulligan,  in  like  manner,  in  his  able  "Exposition  of  the 
Gra?nma/ica/ SiruciUTQ  of  the  English  Language,"  limits  himself  to  "the 
classification  of  words,  the  modifications  or  changes  of  form  which  words 
undergo  in  order  to  express  a  modified  meaning,  and  the  laws  or  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  combination  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing thought"  If  his  design  had  also  embraced  the  orthographical 
and  rhythmical  structure  of  the  language,  he  would  necessarily  have 
treated  of  the  principles  of  orthography  and  prosody.  But,  in  so  doing, 
he  would  have  stepped  aside  from  his  professed  object,  and  given  us 
something  more  than  a  treatise  on  iht  grammatical  sixvLCiMX^  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  no  part  of  the  province  of  grammar  as  such  to  treat  of  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  either  singly  in  their  elements  or  as  they  stand 
connected  together  in  sentences ;  or  of  the  spelling,  the  meaning,  the 
origin,  or  the  composition  of  individual  words ;  or  of  the  rhythm,  the 
force,  or  the  flow  of  words  in  sentences  and  paragraphs.  Its  business  is 
simply  to  deal  with  words  as  related  elements  (either  really  or  possibly) 
of  speech  or  discourse ;  its  aim  being  to  teach  correctness  in  the  combi- 
nation of  words  as  a  medium  of  expressing  thought,  whether  expressed 
orally  or  in  writing. 
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THE  most  important  part  of  any  edifice  is  its  foundation.  Cottage 
or  palace  cannot  hope  to  endure  if  that  be  imperfect.  This  rule 
obtains  in  intellectual  as  well  as  material  institutions.  Our  system  of 
education  may  be  said  to  be  as  near  perfection  as  Art  can  render  it ;  still, 
the  large  sales  of  yellow-covered  literature  compel  us  to.admit  that  the 
imaginative  faculty  in  our  youth,  though  much  distorted,  is  not  yet  wholly 
obliterated.  We  can  effectually  dispose  of  natural  elocution  in  children, 
and  by  studied  neglect  snub  the  desire  for  imitation,  but  the  robber 
Fancy  too  oflen  eludes  us.  It  is  submitted  that  this  defect  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  foundation  of  our  educational  superstructure. 

The  condition  of  the  youth  of  our  cities,  and  the  alarming  increase  of 
their  immoralities  and  crimes,  are  subjects  worthy  of  attention.  To  what 
causes,  or  rather  to  what  parties,  are  they  to  be  attributed  ?  Question 
the  magistrate,  he  replies  :  I  am  not  answerable  for  the  crimes ;  my  duties 
are  performed  when  I  sentence  the  criminals.  Summon  the  school 
teacher,  he  answers ;  Am  I  not  daily  supervised,  educationally  and  polit- 
ically, by  officers  composing  or  appointed  by  Boards  of  your  own  choos- 
ing ?  Besides,  you  have  given  my  physical  authority  to  the  magistrate 
and  my  moral  power  to  the  clergyman.     Arraign  the  latter,  and  he  will 
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reply :  The  reprobates  would  not  attend  church  and  Sunday  School, 
therefore  I  am  blameless.  These  parties  being  all  guiltless,  it  is  evident 
that  the  fathers,  and  more  especially  the  mothers,  are  the  real  malefactors. 
and  that  the  evils  we  deplore  are  the  results  of  bad  early  trainings,  and 
faulty  home  education. 

It  is  an  important  question,  and  germane  to  the  matter,  whether 
parents,  especially  mothers,  ought  any  longer  to  be  permitted  to  control 
their  infants.  Warped  as  she  is  by  her  affection,  the  mother  is  mani- 
festly the  most  unfitting  person  in  the  world  to  rear  her  offspring^.  The 
innovation,  now  happily  extending  amongst  our  wealthier  people,  of 
varj'ing  the  maternity  of  infants  by  handing  them  over  to  wet-nurses  from 
their  birth,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  it  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
insure  for  us  the  full  benefits  we  ought  to  obtain  from  such  noble  acts  of 
disinterestedness.  For,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
parties  to  whom  such  charges  are  transmitted  (who  commonly  grow  to 
be  too  fond  of  the  children  they  sustain)  is  often  very  pernicious,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  the  inanities  they  generally  inculcate,  are  not  only 
ridiculous  but  ineradicable. 

A  great  advance  has  also  been  made,  latterly,  by  organizing  a  system 
of  relays  of  nurses  for  the  little  ones.  This  has  a  wholesome  indurating 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  children.  This  method  of  training  is  after- 
ward well  carried  out  in  our  larger  public  schools.  Youths,  so  nur- 
tured, are  in  after-life  rarely  injured  by  the  excesses  of  their  affections. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  very  early  education,  as 
it  is  to  fix  the  precise  period  when  education  commences.  Reader,  have 
you  ever  bbheld  a  young  mother  instructing  her  firstborn  ?  How  rapidly 
the  lessons  are  given  by  the  one,  and  how  quickly  they  are  conned  and 
recited  by  the  other  1  Such  sessions  almost  always  commence  with  an 
essay  on  attention,  and  terminate  with  one  on  love.  The  lessons  are 
not  spoken  but  performed.  The  changing  features  of  the  parent  are 
reflected  in  the  babe.  Surrounding  objects  are  frequently  pressed  into 
the  service — a  gaudy  butterfly,  a  sparkling  brooch,  the  countenance  of  a 
friend,  or  anything  which  will  attract  attention,  is  unsparingly  made  use 
of.  But  although  surprise,  fear,  anger,  sorrow  and  hope,  fill  each  their 
separate  portions  of  the  exhibition,  the  performance  usually  terminates 
in  a  ^CT^tci/eU'de-joie, — no,  this  is  too  Avarlike — a  nest  of  kisses. 

But,  a  reflecting  mind  can  easily  perceive  that  this  is  no  proper  method 
by  which  to  induct  a  child  into  the  tough  business  of  life.  A  mental 
epidermis,  so  tenderly  nurtured,  will  be  scratched  into  ribbons  in  pass- 
ing through  the  thorny  paths  of  human  existence.  Are  not  parents  really 
guilty  of  cruelty  who  encourage  (or  perform  in)  such  exhibitions  ?  How 
much  better  babyhood  would  be  reared  if  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  board  of  instructors  ! 
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Again,  the  whole  of  the  present  literature  of  babydom  sadly  needs  revi- 
sion. What  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  imaginative  monstrosities 
which  fill  our  nursery-books  ?  Yet,  not  uncommonly,  these  drivellings 
hum  in  our  ears  through  life,  and,  in  our  extreme  old  age,  ring  us  into 
eternity.  How  much  better  would  it  be  to  supplant  them  with  statements 
proper  to  be  acquired,  which  would  be  both  consistent  and  real.  In- 
stead of  The  Cow  Jumped  over  the  Moon,  let  the  child  jump  over  the 
Multiplication  Table,  so  that  it  may  earlier  get  acquainted  with  the  mys- 
teries of  Arithmetic. 

How  easy  also  would  it  be  to  provide  practical  substitutes  for  the  non- 
sense at  present  obtaining — to  replace  the  absurd  and  unintelligible 

"  Froggy  would  a  wooing  go, 
Whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no, 

Heigh  I  Ho  1  Gammon  !** 

with  a  sober  truth  like  the  following,  which,  if  necessary,  might  also  be 
made  to  jingle — 

'<  A  dollar,  loaned  at  six  per  cent., 
Will  yield  six  cents  to  pay  the  rent ; 

Per  Annum  I** 

Or,  for  a  baby,  with  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind,  this  might  be  used  ; 

**  Every  triangle  you  view 
Has  in  it  right  angles  too ; 

Quod  erat  demonstrandum.** 

The  latter  line  doesn't  rhyme,  but  it  might  lead  to  useful  inquiries,  and 
on  that  account  is  added.  But  some  children  are  practical,  that  is,  until 
they  are  stretched  in  the  bed  of  Procrustes.  A  leaf  from  the  modern 
Palmerian  philosophy  might  suit  such  ;  therefore  the  following  couplet 
is  respectfully  submitted  : 

'<  If  you  should  marry  a  scolding  wife, 
YouM  better,  my  lad,  insure  her  life." 

It  is  evident  that  these  could  easily  be  multiplied  ad  infinilum.  The 
world  is  sadly  in  want  of  a  new  Series  of  Books  on  such  subjects,  and  it 
is  high  time  the  att^tion  of  the  learned  was  turned  to  such  improvement 
of  our  earliest  literature. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  correspondent  of  the  Revolution  proposes 
what  he  calls  ''Free  education,  beginning  with  the  nursery,  and  taking 
charge  of  the  children  during  working  hours" — ^that  is,  with  work-women, 
all  the  time.  He  claims  this  as  an  educational  and  an  economical  gain. 
Doubtless  it  would  be  one.  Men  of  science  could  soon  invent  a  medi- 
cated water  of  superior  nutritive  powers,  and  far  cheaper  than  the  solu- 
tion known  by  the  name  of  milk  in  this  cit}'.     And  by  substituting  peb- 
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ble-stones  for  pap,  a  similar  reform  might  be  effected  in  the  food.  The 
latter  would  also  assist  the  children  in  teething.  True,  that  is  onlj  a 
present  inconvenience,  which  will  soon  be  dispensed  with,  for  the  inflax 
of  dentists  is  so  great,  that  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  soon  claim 
the  right  to  furnish  both  editions  of  the  teeth  of  humanity. 

It  is  easy  to  change  nature's  diamonds  into  carbon,  but  where  is  the 
alchvmist  who  can  re-convert  that  carbon  into  diamonds  ? 


TEACHING  SPELLING. 

THE  great  object  of  learning  to  spell  is  to  be  able  to  spell  correctly  in 
writing.  Occasionally  a  person  is  called  upon  to  spell  a  word  for 
another,  and  among  the  thousands  who  go  to  school,  hei^  and  there  one, 
in  after-years,  engages  in  teaching — ^spelling,  perhaps,  as  well  as  other 
things.  But  the  great  mass  learn  to  spell  with  a  view  to  writing  ortho- 
graphically.  To  make  instruction  in  orthography,  therefore,  a  practical 
thing,  spelling  should  undoubtedly  be  taught  through  the  point  of  the 
pen  or  pencil.  This,  we  believe,  has  now  become  a  very  general  mode 
with  small  classes.  With  classes  numbering  from  four  to  twelve  it  does 
very  well  to  dictate  to  them  short  sentences  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  advancement,  requiring  them  to  cap- 
italize, punctuate,  put  in  hyphens,  apostrophes,  etc.,  as  well  as  "spell" 
their  words  correctly.  Then  let  them  exchange  slates  or  papers,  and 
correct  each  other's  work,  without  any  communication  between  them« 
This  will  consume  about  ten  minutes  more.  Let  the  teacher  then 
examine  the  entire  work,  if  not  in  the  recitation-room,  after  the  class  is 
dismissed, — the  writer  as  well  as  the  corrector  of  each  having  signed 
his  name  thereto,  before  the  exercises  are  delivered  over  to  the  teacher 
for  examination.  The  one  who  makes  the  most  corrections  should 
be  credited  accordingly — allowing  always  one  correction  to  counter- 
balance one  error,  if  the  scholar  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  made  any. 
Let  every  error  (whether  in  spelling,  or  in  punctuation,  or  in  the  over- 
looking of  an  error,  or  in  any  other  respect)  made  in  attempting  to  cor- 
rect another's  work,  be  accounted  the  same  as  a  mistake  in  writing  the 
exercise.  A  daily  record  should  be  kept  of  all  this.  At  first  the  mis- 
takes will  be  so  numerous  that  but  little  can  be  given  out  and  attended 
to.  But  in  a  few  weeks,  if  this  system  is  faithfully  persevered  in,  it  ^11 
be  surprising  to  see  what  progress  is  made,  and  how  the  errors  decrease 
in  number. 
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One  cannot,  however,  always  have  small  classes.  And  even  if  he  can, 
the  following  method  aflfords  a  pleasing  variety.  Say  a  class  of  twenty- 
five  has  just  been  organized.  The  lesson  has  been  assigned,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  studied.  The  class  assemble,  and  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  or  by  lot,  or  according  to  age,  as  may  seem  best:  if 
according  to  age,  the  youngest  at  the  head,  the  next  in  years  next,  and 
so  on  to  the  oldest,  who  takes  the  foot  The  lesson  begins.  It  may  be 
in  single  words,  or  in  sentences.  Supppose  the  latter.  The  sentences 
should  be  short,  each  complete  in  itself,  as  in  Sargent's  Speller,  for 
example.  The  spelling  is  to  be  done  orally.  The  sentence  is  given  out 
distinctly,  and  the  whole  class  is  expected  to  attend,  as  it  is  not  to  be 
given  out  again,  even  though  it  is  missed.  We  will  suppose  numbers 
I,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  successively  spell  their  sentences  correctly,  capitalizing, 
punctuating,  etc.,  as  necessary.  Number  6  misses.  The  teacher  is  to 
take  no  notice  of  it,  otherwise  than  quietly  and  in  a  manner  unobserved 
by  the  class,  to  put  a  dot  with  a  lead-pencil  opposite  the  name  of  the  one 
who  has  thus  missed,  and  in  the  proper  column  for  the  day,  in  his  record- 
book,  which  should  be  open  before  him  all  the  time  as  well  as  the  book 
from  which  he  dictates.  Instead  of  giving  the  misspelt  sentence  to  the 
next  one  to  spell,  give  out  another  sentence,  just  as  if  no  mistake  had 
been  made.  This,  the  class  should  understand  beforehand,  is  to  be  the 
case.  The  first  one  who  observes  the  mistake,  instead  of  spelling  the 
sentence  given  to  him  when  his  turn  comes,  pronounces  the  sentence 
that  was  missed,  then  spells  it.  If  correct,  he  passes  up  and  takes  his 
place  above  the  one  who  missed  it  If  not,  the  next  one  may  try  it ;  if 
he  misses  it,  the  next ;  and  so  on  until  the  work  is  correctly  done.  If  it 
should  pass  the  foot  uncorrected,  and  number  i  spells  it  right,  he  "goes 
up"  and  takes  his  place  above  the  one  that  first  made  the  mistake.  That 
is,  if  number  6  made  the  mistake,  and  it  passed  around  uncorrected  to 
number  i,  number  i,  who  corrects  it,  takes  his  place  just  above  number 
6.  He  has  virtually  passed  from  one  below  the  foot  up  to  within  four 
of  the  head  again.  For  passing  the  head,  he  is  credited  one.^  Should 
he  pass  the  head  again  before  the  recitation  is  over,  he  is  credited  with 
two  ''heads."  Thus  several  scholars  may  pass  the  head  during  one 
recitation  ;  and  each  therefore  is  credited  accordingly.  At  the  close  of 
the  exercise  the  class  are  numbered,  their  numbers  recorded,  and  when 
they  next  come  together,  they  take  their  places  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  at  the  close  of  to-day's  recitation.  If  any  are  absent  for  a  day 
or  more,  when  they  appear  in  the  class  again  they  take  their  place  at  the 
foot,  relatively  to  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  when  they 
were  present  last,  which  is  readily  decided  by  a  reference  to  the  record- 
book.  To-morrow's  recitation,  if  possible,  should  begin  at  that  point 
in  the  class  at  which  to-day's  lefl  off.     In  this  way,  all  are  dealt  by 
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equally,  and  the  one  who  passes  the  head  the  most  times  during  tie 
quarter  or  the  session,  if  not  positively  the  best  speller,  is  the  most  atto- 
tive  and  most  deserving.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter  or  the  session,  or 
oftener  if  desirable,  the  record,  so  far  as  the  number  of  heads  gained  is 
concerned,  may  be  read  off ;  and  once  or  twice  a  year  it  does  vei^-  wdl 
to  make  something  of  a  present  to  the  best  one  or  two  in  the  cla^ 
Grown  people  work  better,  as  a  general  thing,  if  they  expect  to  be  well 
rewarded  for  their  labor ;  and  children  do  better,  too,  if  something  tan- 
gible in  the  form  of  a  prize  is  held  out  for  their  attainment. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  giving  out  of  a  word  or  sentence  but  once  s 
an  excellent  exercise  for  gaining  the  attention  as  well  as  strengthening  the 
memory  of  the  pupils.     Occasionally  I  have  found  it  beneficial  to  inter- 
rupt the  spelling  exercise  by  asking  reasons  for  certain  things  ;   as,  why 
America^  in  a  sentence  like   "Columbus  discovered  America,"   should 
begin  with  a  capital ;  why  web-fooied  should  be  spelt  with  a  hyphen  ;  or 
rtf«7,  or  V/lr,  oi  Johns,  with  an  apostrophe;  why  the  t  should  follow,  and 
not  precede,  the  s  in  business ;  why  queen  should  begin  with  a  capital  in 
such  a  connection  as  "We  were  introduced  to  Queen  Victoria,"  and  not 
in  such  as  '*  We  were  introduced  to  the  queen ;''  etc.,  etc.     \i fuchsia^  or 
sibyl^  or  some  similar  word  occurs,  explain  its  etymology,  especially  il 
the  class  is  composed  of  more  advanced  pupils.     Questions  and  explan- 
ations like  these  tend  to  fix  the  orthography  of  certain  words,  or  of  words 
under  certain  conditions,  indelibly  upon  the  mind,  if  they  do  not  really 
for  the  first  time  call  the  scholar's  attention  to  it 

When  any  of  the  class  display  inattention  or  a  lack  of  proper  study, 
and  in  consequence  make  a  certain  number  of  mistakes  during  the  reci- 
tation, say  three,  or  even  more  according  to  circumstances,  an  excellent 
penalty  is  to  require  them  to  copy  liieraiim  el  punciuaiim  a  page  of  fools- 
cap at  the  close  of  the  day  from  their  Reader. 


INTELLECTUAL  DISCIPLINE, 

THE  rarity  of  men  of  whom  we  can  justly  say  that  their  minds  are  in 
perfectly  good  trim,  is  a  proof  of  the  inadequateness  of  the  common 
ideals  of  the  perfection  which  the  mind  may  fairly  be  expected  to  reach. 
Nobody  appears  to  think  that  there  is  anything  strange  in  the  fact  of  a 
man,  with  the  ordinary  pretentions  to  be  called  educated,  still  avowedly 
taking  no  interest  in  some  four  or  five  of  the  chief  subjects  on  which 
intelligence  is  exercised,  and  which  have  brought  really  ponderable  con- 
tributions to  the  common  stock.     Apart  from  the  mournful  classification 
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of  men  who  only  know  literature,  and  men  who  only  know  physical 
science,  each  despising  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  there  are  all  varieties 
and  shades  among  the  ignorances  of  learned  men.  He  who  is  excellent 
at  Greek  plays  or  Elizabethan  texts  or  old  manuscripts,  thinks  it  no  ill 
to  be  without  a  taste  for  music  or  scener)'.  He  who  loves  speculative 
writers  on  ethics,  economics,  and  metaphysics,  is  content  to  be  deaf  to 
the  charms  of  verse.  A  third,  devoted  to  physical  investigation,  has  a 
weak  contempt  for  the  movements  of  practical  politics.  And  so  on, 
through  all  the  directions  that  the  curiosity  and  intelligence  of  men  may 
take,  it  is  thought  no  shame  that,  provided  anybody  diligently  and  fruit- 
fully seeks  knowledge  in  one  field,  he  is  welcome  to  remain  in  as  pro- 
found darkness  as  he  pleases  as  to  all  the  rest  Indeed,  this  is  not  all ; 
for  to  take  an  understanding  interest  in  a  great  many  things,  is  the  most 
certain  means  of  winning  for  yourself  the  odious  reputation  of  being  very 
accomplished  but  very  superficial.  If  the  people  who  think  with  com- 
placency on  their  ignorance  and  apathy  about  so  many  subjects,  were 
asked  to  propound  in  due  formula  their  theory  of  the  aims  and  possibil- 
ities of  mental  cultivation,  they  would  assuredly  be  thrown  into  a  deep 
quandary.  For  there  is  only  one  formula  possible,  provided  you  mean 
10  defend  it  rationally.  Apart  from,  and  besides  the  trade  by  which  a 
man  earns  his  right  to  live,  he  is  by  so  much  the  weaker,  the  less  intelli- 
gent, and  the  less  happy — in  the  best  sense  of  happiness — ^as  there  is  any 
form  in  which  human  energy  has  manifested  itself  unknown  or  unappre- 
ciated or  uncared  for  by  him.  Sound  mental  discipline,  therefore,  has 
two  aims — first,  to  keep  men  from  being  merely  specialists ;  and  secondly 
to  keep  them  from  a  futile  dispersion  of  their  time  and  faculties  over  the 
whole  field  without  a  healthy  concentration  in  any  one  part. 

At  the  present  day,  the  former  of  these  objects  is  much  more  worthy  of 
being  constantly  called  to  mind  than  the  latter.  We  suffer  more  from 
the  dispersiveness  of  studies  pursued  in  isolation  by  numbers  of  men 
than  from  the  dispersiveness  of  faculties  in  any  one  man  or  set  of  men. 
Everybody  would  admit  in  theory,  if  hard  pressed,  that  in  some  Utopian 
state,  with  wholly  changed  conditions  of  existence,  with  forty-eight  hours 
in  every  day  for  example,  and  unwearying  brain-power  instead  of  that 
very  easily  wearied  power  which  is  all  that  we  have,  then  the  dispersive- 
ness and  specialization  of  knowledge  might  well  be  superseded  by  a  sys- 
tem in  which  everybody  should  know  ever>'thi(>g.  But  meanwhile  they 
ask,  and  where  is  the  brain  to  take  in  all  knowledge  ?  Of  course,  in 
^lilton's  day,  a  man  might  fairly  hope  to  know  everything  that  was  then 
capable  of  being  known.  There  was  no  science  to  speak  of.  Literature 
was  very  scanty,  if  it  was  also  very  good.  Speculation  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  theological  stage,  and  so  the  premises,  at  any  rate,  were  few  and 
simple,  and  easily  mastered.     But  now,  as  all  the  world  perceive?,  some- 
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times  exulting  and  sometimes  lamenting,  the  sum  of  knowable  things  is 
more  than  one  can  know.     The  most  voracious  powers  of  acquisitioc 
are  feebleness  itself  in  the  presence  of  the  daily  increasing  mass  of  fads 
to  be  acquired.     But  this,  after  all,  only  shows  that  mere  acquisition  of 
facts  is  not  the  supreme  object  which  a  man,  wisely  seeking  to  discipline 
his  powers,  would  choose  to  pursue.     It  is  possible,  however,  to  masts' 
the  general  ideas  of  the  various  subjects,  as  well  as  the  special  ideas  and 
verified  conclusions  of  one's  own  particular  subject     It  is  not  at  all  out 
of  the  reach  of  even  a  busy  man — provided  he  has  had  the  right  tastes 
for  things  properly  implanted  and  tended  in  his  early  years — ^to  get  a 
satisfactory  glimpse  of,  and  the  power  of  taking  a  satisfactory  interest  in 
the  general  tendencies  of  discovery  and  effort  in  all  their  manifestations: 
It  is  perfectly  possible  to  form  what  in  legal  matters  would  be  called  a 
digest  of  the  leading  principles  and  present  problems,  the  usual  methods 
and  the  line  of  progress  belonging  to  each  given  subject  of  investigation 
or  performance,  and  to  seek  for  some  common  summary  of  them  alL 
To  evolve  a  philosophic  doctrine  which  shall  comprehend  all  human 
knowledge  is  a  task  for  a  master.     Some  affirm  that  this  has  been  already 
achieved,  while  others  confidently  deny  it     Whether  or  not,  minds  vig- 
orously and  correctly  trained  to  throw  aside  superfluous  and  accidental 
parts  of  knowledge,  and  to  grasp  what  is  central,  vital,  and  most  compre- 
hensive, have  ample  power  of  making  for  themselves  a  conspectus  of  the 
paths  in  which  the  human  intelligence  has  travelled,  as  well  as  of  the 
more  notable  monuments  which  it  has  raised  by  the  roadside.      Hence 
the  value  of  such  a  book,  for  example,  as  Whewell's  ''History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences."     You  may  not  be  a  master  of  all  the  problems  of 
modern  chemistr}',  nor  fathom  all  the  minuter  laws  of  astronomy ;  but 
you  may  very  well  acquire  a  thoroughly  luminous  conception  of  the 
larger  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  methods  and  laws ;  of  the  kind  of 
intellectual  effort  which  has  brought  us  from  the  fantastic  conjectures  of 
them  of  old  times  down  to  the  embracing  certainties  of  modern  science  ; 
of  the  progressive  growth  and  improvement  of  men's  ideas  of  evidence 
and  proof;  and  of  the  influence  which  this  improvement  in  the  scientific 
region  has  had  in  modifying  the  mental  states  of  society  in  regions  that 
are  not  scientific  yet,  whatever  they  may  become  in  time.     To  follow 
this  long  record  with  intelligence,  with  a  sense  of  the  connection  and 
interdependence  subsisting  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  if  not  with  an  exact  and 
exhaustive  discernment,  is  one  of  the  wholesomest  elements  of  intellectnal 
discipline  that  we  can  imagine.     It  imparts  consistency  and  breadth  to  a 
man's  acquaintance  with  the  detailed  facts  of  any  one  science,  and  gives 
him,  moreover,  a  firm  and  wide  basis  for  the  further  acquisition  either 
of  general  principles  or  special  sets  of  facts.     And  it  is  a  practice  as  even 
Mr.  Lowe  himself  or  any  other  deliberate  vulgarizer  of  education  could 
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desire;  for  there  is  nothing  so  important  in  understanding  men  and 
social  movements,  and  in  dealing  with  them  or  controlling  them,  as  a 
correct  and  instructed  appreciation  of  the  slow  pace  at  which  wrong 
methods  of  examining  and  interpreting  facts  give  way  before  right 
methods.  In  literature,  again,  such  a  book  as  "Hallam's  History,"  or 
"Sismondi's,"  may  well  serve  for  models  of  the  kind  of  discipline  which 
anybody  who  takes  pains  with  himself  should  strive  after.  Such  books 
indicate  the  system  on  which  he  should  read — ^the  industry,  that  is, 
with  which  he  should  undertake  to  master,  not  an  author  only  here  and 
there,  but  companies  of  authors,  with  a  view  to  seizing  the  leading  ideas 
and  habits  of  thought  and  forms  of  expression  which  mark  the  succeed- 
ing ages  of  a  civilized  and  literary  society  and  distinguish  one  from  an- 
other. Here,  and  in  all  cases,  to  be  systematic,  to  seek  high  and  far- 
reaching  points  of  view,  is  the  secret  of  an  effective  discipline — ^the  end 
of  it  being  to  create  and  develop  an  active  and  appreciative  sympathy  with 
all  the  forms  in  which  the  best  minds  have  expressed  themselves. 

This  sympathy  ought  not  to  stop  superciliously  short,  in  obedience  to 
a  narrow  fastidiousness  or  stupidity,  excluding  novels,  for  instance,  or 
music,  or  the  drama,  or  anything  else  which  accident  or  deliberate  mutil- 
ation of  mind  may  have  disposed  a  man  not  to  hold  worthy  of  a  place 
among  serious  interests.  The  beginning  of  knowledge  is  a  respect  for 
all  the  forms  in  which  men  of  the  highest  human  quality  have  ever 
worked,  and  into  which  they  have  ever  thrown  themselves.  One  has 
preferences  naturally,  and  respect  for  varieties  in  the  expression  of  mental 
energy  does  not  preclude  us  from  measuring  them  among  one  another. 
Even  if  we  feel  a  repugnance  which  no  effort  can  overcome  to  some  par- 
ticular kind  of  work,  it  is  worth  while  to  force  one's  self  to  recognize 
whatever  sincerity  of  feeling  and  whatever  force  and  directness  of  execu- 
tion it  may  present  Of  course,  if  it  has  neither  one  nor  other  of  these, 
it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  aversion  or  liking,  or  any  other  positive  emo- 
tion. We  look  at  it  and  pass  on.  But  if  a  work,  whether  in  form,  in 
color,  in  sound,  or  articulate  word,  be  sincere  and  forcible,  then  no  per- 
sonal repulsion  should  distort  one's  admission  of  its  good  quality,  and 
its  right  to  a  place  before  the  world  ;  any  more  than  the  mere  fact  of  a 
man's  being  epigrammatic,  keen,  or  a  little  stem,  should  prevent  us  from 
recognizing  whatever  energy,  or  disinterestedness,  or  essential  humanity, 
or  other  fine  quality  he  might  have  at  the  back  of  his  unlikable  man- 
ner. In  intellectual  as  in  moral  discipline,  there  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant than  to  clear  the  mind  of  passionate  prejudice  :  and  this  seems  sim- 
ple enough  ;  yet  we  all  know  men  of  one  author,  one  painter,  one  com- 
poser, one  poet,  at  the  feet  of  whose  image  they  are  ever  immolating  all 
other  poets,  painters,  and  composers.  No  sort  of  bigotry  and  conceit  is 
more  truly  offensive  than  this.     To  crush  it  in  one's  self  is  a  main  point 
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in  intellectual  discipline,  as  to  expose  its  disgusting  silliness  in  other 
people  is  a  very  important  point  in  social  discipline.  In  persons  of  2 
certain  character,  this  intellectual  exclusiveness  has  its  root  in  a  crooked 
kind  of  vanity.  They  are  compelled  by  all  the  rules  and  necessities  of 
intellectual  regimen  to  practise  considerable  abstention.  As  we  said  21 
first,  there  is  much  which  they  cannot  read  and  apprehend  and  assimilate. 
Yet  they  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  they  have  not  a  judgement  wonh 
hearing  about  all  things ;  and  hence  comes  wrong  and  most  presump- 
tuous disparagement  of  whatever  happens  to  fall  outside  of  their  own  plot 
of  ground.  Many  people  would  admit  in  theory  that  they  cannot  iathom 
or  even  touch  all  subjects ;  yet  few  admit  practically,  that  there  are  manj 
subjects  on  which  they  cannot  even  have  an  opinion.  A  man  will  can- 
didly confess  that  he  is  not  a  competent  critic  of  embryology,  physiology, 
or  biology  in  any  of  its  fomlfe  ;  yet  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  hear  him 
condemn  Mr.  Darwin  offhand,  and  scout  the  writer's  conclusions  as  if 
they  were  the  utterances  of  a  schoolboy.  This  is  a  conmon  trick  in 
many  regions  of  thought — ^to  concede  your  ignorance  in  general,  and 
then  to  maintain  your  knowledge  in  particular. — Saturday  Revinv, 
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THE  BODY  OF   THOUGHT. 

SPEECH  has  been  defined  as  the  body  of  thought  By  some  phi- 
losophers, indeed,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  it  is  possible  for 
the  mind  to  carry  on  any  operation,  or  at  least  any  series  of  connected 
operations,  without  some  species  of  language :  that  we  think  in  words, 
and  that  without  words  we  cannot  meditate  or  reason.  Hence,  if  one 
should  resolve,  for  instance,  to  go  to  town  the  following  day,  he  repeats 
to  himself  inaudibly,  and  unconsciously  it  may  be,  in  so  many  words, 
*'I  will  go  to  town  to-morrow."  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  Elements 
of  Logic,  says:  "A  deaf  mute,  before  he  has  been  taught  a  language, 
either  the  finger-language  or  reading,  cannot  carry  on  a  train  of  reason- 
ing,  any  more  than  a  brute.  He  differs  indeed  from  a  brute  in  possess- 
ing the  mental  capability  of  employing  language ;  but  he  can  no  more 
make  use  of  that  capability,  till  he  is  in  possession  of  some  system  of 
arbitrary  general  signs,  ,than  a  person  bom  blind  from  cataract  can  make 
use  of  his  capacity  of  seeing,  till  the  cataract  is  removed." 

In  a  foot-note,  he  fortifies  this  somewhat  singular  position  by  the  case 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  who,  from  her  birth,  has  been  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind.  He  says:  "She  has,  however,  been  taught  the  finger-language, 
and  even  to  read  what  is  printed  in  raised  characters,  and  also  to  write. 
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"The  remarkable  circumstance  in  reference  to  the  present  subject,"  he 
continues,  "is,  that  when  she  is  alone,  her  fingers  are  generally  observed 
to  he  moving,  though  the  signs  are  so  slight  and  imperfect  that  others  can- 
not make  out  what  she  is  thinking  of.  But  if  they  inquire  of  her,  she 
will  tell  them. 

"  It  seems  that,  having  once  learned  the  use  of  signs,  she  finds  the 
necessity  of  them  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  when  thinking  of  anything 
beyond  mere  individual  objects  of  sense. 

"And  doubtless  every  one  else  does  the  same ;  though  in  our  case  no 
one  can,  as  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  see  the  operation ;  nor,  in 
general,  can  it  be  heard ;  though  some  few  persons  have  a  habit  of 
occasionally  talking  audibly  to  themselves,  or  as  it  is  called,  'think- 
ing aloud.'  But  the  signs  we  commonly  use  in  silent  reflection  are 
merely  mental  conceptions,  usually,  of  uttered  words ;  and  these  doubt- 
less are  such  as  could  be  hardly  at  all  understood  by  another,  even  if 
uttered  audibly.  For  we  usually  think  in  a  kind  of  short-hand,  if  one 
may  use  the  expression,  like  the  notes  one  sometimes  takes  down  on 
paper,  to  help  the  memory,  which  consists  of  a  word  or  two — or  even  a 
letter — ^to  suggest  a  whole  sentence ;  so  that  such  notes  would  be  unin- 
telligible to  any  one  else. 

"It  has  been  observed  also  that  this  girl,  when  asleep,  srtid  doubtless 
dreaming,  has  her  fingers  frequently  in  motion ;  being  in  fact  talking  in 
her  sleep." 

In  the  case  which  we  have  supposed,  it  would  follow,  according  to  the 
archbishop,  that  a  person  who  was  totally  unacquainted  with  any  descrip- 
tion of  language,  or  "system  of  arbitrary  general  signs"  whatever,  could 
not  possibly  resolve  to  go  to  town,  nor  do  any  other  act  not  springing 
out  of  mere  instinct.  Hence,  an  untaught  deaf  mute  can  perform  no  act 
from  a  higher  motive  or  impulse  than  a  brute  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

As  to  the  case  of  Miss  Bridgman,  from  the  fact  that  "when  she  is 
alone,  her  fingers  are  generally  observed  to  be  moving,"  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  follow  that  this  is  a  necessary  means  to  her  carrying  on  an  oper- 
ation of  the  mind.  Nor  from  the  fact  that  when  asleep,  and  doubtless 
dreaming,  she  "has  her  fingers  frequently  in  motion,"  though  she  is 
undoubtedly  talking  in  her  sleep,  does  it  seem  to  us  that  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  she  could  not  dream  without  the  assistance  of  these 
arbitrary  signs. 

Thought,  and  its  exponent  language,  are  possessed  to  a  certain  degree 
by  the  lower  animals.  Some  of  the  actions  performed  by  these  creatures 
evince  an  ability  to  reason  to  a  considerable  extent  They  are  such  as  can- 
not be  supposed  to  spring  out  of  any  effort  of  mere  blind  instinct.  One  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  this  kind,  is  the  well-known  incident  related 
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of  an  elephant  on  exhibition  in  London.  Spectators  frequently  amnsd 
themselves  b/ throwing  small  coins  to  the  animal,  to  see  him  pick  thea 
up  with  his  trunk.  On  one  occasion,  a  sixpence  was  thrown^  whid 
happened  to  roll  beyond  the  elephant's  reach,  and  lay  near  the  wall  of 
the  room.  The  animal  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  reach  it 
and  then  stood  some  seconds  in  apparent  reflection.  He  then  xaised  b^ 
trunk,  and  directing  it  a  little  above  the  coin,  he  blew  with  great  violencs 
against  the  wall.  The  current  of  air,  turned  from  its  course  by  the  ofh 
position  <of  the  wall,  acted  under  the  sixpence,  as  the  elephant  evidently 
supposed  it  would,  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  coin  tiavellii^ 
toward  the  animal  until  it  came  near  enough,  when  he  picked  it  up. 

Now,  in  this  case,  there  had  doubtless  been  a  train  of  reasoning  going 
on  in  the  mind  of  the  animal.  It  was  reasoning,  too,  of  a  high  order- 
it  implied  a  considerable  knowledge  of  pneumatics — of  cause  and  effect, 
and  the  result  was  such  as  an  enlightened  understanding  alone  could 
have  foreseen.  Many  other  instances  are  related  of  this  animal,  showii^ 
this  and  other  qualities  of  the  mind  approaching  in  a  wonderful  d^;ne 
to  the  higher  powers  of  the  human  intellect,  and  furnishing  a  practical 
refutation  of  the  lines  of  Pope  : 

*'  How  instinct  ▼aries  in  the  grovelling  swine. 
Compared,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine ! 
*Twizt  that  and  reason,  what  a  nice  barrier  1 
Forever  separate,  yet  forever  near !" 

Similar  qualities,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,  have  been  ob- 
sen'ed  in  other  of  the  lower  animals. 

Now,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  though  the  ^  elephant  undoubtedly  carried 
on  a  perfect  train  of  reasoning,  yet  we  cannot  believe  tliat  the  language 
of  that  animal  is  at  all  extensive.  We  cannot  believe  that  he  had  words, 
or  any  species  of  "arbitrary  general  signs"  for  many  of  the  things  and 
conditions  he  was  called  upon  to  consider.  That  is,  that  he  had  any 
names  or  signs  whatever  to  stand  for  angles,  currents,  reaction,  and  many 
other  things  that  would  have  suggested  themselves  to  the  mind  of  an 
intelligent  man  under  similar  circumstances.  Yet  the  train  of  reasoning 
on  the  part  of  the  animal  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  which 
would  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  man.  From  these  consid- 
erations, we  are  led  to  the  opinion  that  thought  and  reasoning  can  be 
carried  on  in  the  mind  of  both  man  and  beast,  independent  of  any 
"arbitrary  general  signs"  whatever. 

To  prepare  us  for  complete  living,  is  the  function  which  Education  has 
to  discharge ;  and  the  only  rational  mode  of  judging  of  an  educational 
course  is  to  judge  in  what  degree  it  discharges  such  function. — Spencer. 
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THE  JOINT  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

THE  policy  of  educating  young  men  and  young  women  together  is 
getting  to  be  the  chief  educational  question  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
question  too  that  will  not  wait  long  for  a  settlement :  for  like  all  innova- 
tions that  claim  to  be  reforms,  the  "mixed"  system,  as  it  is  improperly 
called,  is  aggressive,  and  will  not  be  ignored. 

As  the  objections  commonly  made  to  the  system  have  rather  a  negative 
than  a  positive  foundation,  being  mainly  based  on  an  indefinable  dread 
of  something  terrible  to  follow  upon  the  association  of  young  people  at  a 
time  when  they  are  in  danger  of  thinking  more  of  each  other  than  of 
science  or  letters,  the  testimony  of  those  who  know  whereof  they  speak 
in  relation  to  the  matter,  is  at  once  instructive  and  convincing.  Of  such 
a  character  is  the  following  in  favor  of  the  joint  education  of  young  men 
and  young  women,  copied  from  a  little  educational  paper  published  in 
Oregon,  7^e  Fores/  Grove  Monihlv,  It  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  the 
President  of  Pacific  University,  S.  H.  Marsh,  D.  D.  : 

' '  We  believe  that  it  is  best  for  both  sexes  that  they  should  be  associated 
together.  There  is  no  sacrifice  of  anything  valuable.  The  courses  of 
study  may  be  even  more  complete  than  in  two  distinct  institutions,  owing 
to  the  gain  in  resources  from  combining  in  one  the  work  of  two.  The 
young  ladies  are  engaged  in  as  purely  feminine  pursuits  as  if  enclosed 
within  the  walls  of  a  nunnery,  or  a  fashionable  boarding-school  or 
seminary.  The  young  men  are  trained  to  as  manly  an  exercise  of  intel- 
lect as  if  secluded  where  female  eyes  might  never  look,  and  feminine 
grace  might  never  enter ;  while  either  sex  receives  a  benign  and  divinely 
ordained  influence  from  the  ver)'  presence  of  the  other.  There  cannot, 
indeed,  be  a  truly  feminine  character  developed  when  the  girls  are  reared 
in  seclusion.  It  has  a  sickly,  unnatural  hue  ;  and  so  young  men  grow 
up  with  one-sided,  unbalanced  characters,  when  educated  alone.  Young 
men  and  young  women  come  out  of  their  respective  schools,  not  merely 
ignorant  of  the  world,  but  uneducated,  or  wrongly  educated,  from  the 
absence  of  influences  that  are  especially  adapted  during  those  years  to 
subdue  extravagances  and  harmonize  in  their  growth  the  various  powers 
of  the  soul.  They  are  never  mere  intellects,  least  of  all  are  they  especially 
intellectual  in  youth.  They  must  be  educated  in  view  of  their  natures, 
and  not  in  despite  of  it  You  cannot  attempt  to  educate  mind  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  elements  of  the  soul's  being,  without  a  contempt  for 
humanity,  to  say  nothing  of  God's  laws.  Let  not  any  one  form  any 
extreme  conclusions  from  what  we  say.  We  do  not  wish  any  undue 
cultivation  of  sentiment,  or  of  the  emotional  \  we  only  ask  that  the  growth 
and  education  (which  is  only  a  cultivation  of  growth,)  shall  be,  as  far  as 
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practicable,  under  the  normal  conditions  of  well-being.  We  only  visa 
that  the  tree  which  must  be  ultimately  transferred  to  the  common  soil  cf 
this  world,  should  not  be  for  years  under  such  special  cultivation  ^n± 
reference  to  a  particular  form  or  particular  qualities,  as  may  injare  is 
native  vigor  as  a  tree.  Rather,  we  would  have  all  its  culture  tend  "io 
increase  this  latter,  confident  that  so  it  will  best  serve  its  day  either  for 
shade  or  fruit 

''Some  may  sneer  at  this,  having  in  mind  some  imaginary  College  cr 
Female  Seminary,  where  high-toned,  intellectual  and  docile  young  people 
quietly  submit  to  be  trimmed  and  shaped  after  the  set  pattern — entiidr 
a  fancy  picture  by  the  ^^'ay  ! — they  may  object  to  coming  down,  and  io 
popularizing,  and  think  that  this  is  a  sacrifice  of  something  valuable  in 
the  former  college  arrangement,  and  unequal  to  the  nunnery  system  of 
Seminaries.     We  know  from  experience  the  force  of  prejudice  in  this 
matter,  and  can  excuse  those  who  judge  and  sneer  under  its  influence 
Such  prejudice  will  vanish  under  reflection  and  a  little  experience,  pro- 
vided there  is  any  right  notion  of  that  which  education  aims  at.      If  theft 
were  need  for  a  class  of  thinkers  to  perform  a  certain  function  in  societr 
— to  be  its  brain,  and  do  the  thinking  as  a  profession,  it  might  be  be^  to 
select  the  choice  ones  and  immure  them  in  College.     Cut  off  from 
society  they  would  be  the  forlorn  hope  of  science.     This  opinion  has 
prevailed,  but  it  is  a  mistake.     We  need  thinking  men,  not  mere  thinkers; 
luitimied  women,  not  a  refined  nondescript  called  an  accomplished  lady. 
If  we  would  have  these,  regard  must  be  had  in  education  to  all  the  con- 
ditions of  growth.     Now  without  going  into  a  psychological  analj^is,  to 
show  what  the  needful  influence  in  education  must  be,  it  seems  to  us 
plain  that  the  mutual  influence  of  the  sexes  on  each  other  must  be 
good,  and  that  many  of  the  evils  incident  to  their  separate  education  are 
avoided  by  the  method  that  we  have  adopted.     *  *  Young  men  are  less 
mannish  and  more  manly ;  young  ladies  become  more  like  young 
women.    All  feel  an  elevating,  purifying,  strengthening  influence.    There 
is  nothing  to   interfere  with,   but  much   to   favor,   the   utmost  refine- 
ment of  feminine  character,  and  to  develop  the  highest  style  of  manly 
scholarship. 

*'The  association  is  slight,  it  is  true,  but  it  imparts  the  influence  that  we 
all  feel  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  we  respect  and  whose  esteem  we 
value.  Young  men  and  young  women  do  respect  each  other.  The 
judgment  by  each  of  the  other,  is  a  most  powerful  stimulant  in  the  for- 
mation of  character.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  Under  its  influ- 
ence each  tries  to  become  more  deserving  of  respect.  The  woman  be- 
comes more  really  feminine,  the  man  more  really  noble. 

"We  are  certain,  from  our  own  experience,  that  this  association  of  the 
young  people  in  instruction  gives  a  tone  to  all  the  exercises.     It  stirs  a 
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spirit  of  dignity  and  devotion.  It  purifies  the  whole  atmosphere  of  a 
college. 

**We  hope  that  it  will  result,  in  this  case,  in  the  fairest  specimens  of 
cultivated  womanhood,  of  gentle,  yet  heroic  men,  prepared  and  willing 
to  go  forth  to  the  labors  and  trials  of  work  for  redeemed  humanity. 

* '  We  have  not  considered  any  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  systematiz- 
ing the  work,  or  of  establishing  the  regimen  of  an  institution  of  this  kind 
for  both  sexes.  It  is  plain  that  the  administration  will  be  different  from 
that  employed  under  other  circumstances — in  some  respects  very  much 
easier,  and  in  some  requiring  more  rigid  discipline  and  more  definite 
rules." 


IS  PRESIDENTIAL  IMPROPER? 

IN  the  November  number  of  the  Galaxy,  Mr.  White  contends  that 
presidential  is  one  of  the  "words  that  are  not  words."     He  says, 
**  Carelessness  or  ignorance  has  saddled  it  with  an  ?,  which  is  upon  the 

wrong  horse We  might  as  well  say  pareniial^  monumeniialy  and 

gavernmential  as  presidential.    The  proper  form  is  presidentaL    Presidential 
campaign  is  a  blatant  Americanism  iox  presidental  canvass  " 

The  use  of  campaign  for  canvass  may  possibly  be  an  Americanism  ;  but 
presidential  is  not.  Neither  is  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  ^^parential^ 
momimential,  and  governmentuil" — forms  which  nobody  ever  used  or 
probably  ever  heard  of  before.  As  for  presidental,  it  is  simply  a  purist's 
creature,  unworthy  of  notice.  Presidential  stands  in  the  same  category 
with  our  important  mathematical  terms  exponential^  tangential^  artd  equitan- 
gential,  \i\\ki  precedential  and  unprecedential,  and  with  the  somewhat  rare 
word  torrential,  which  the  editors  of  the  recent  edition  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  have  introduced  into  that  work.  Nor  should  our  every-day 
term  potential — "Potential  mode" — be  overlooked.  It  is  true,  we  have 
no  noun  potent,  corresponding  to  the  nouns  president,  precedent,  exponent, 
tangent,  and  torrent ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  no  noun  potence,  cor- 
responding to  consequence,  from  which  to  derive  potential  as  we  do  conse- 
quential Was  it  through  "carelessness  or  ignorance"  that  these  words 
\vere  overlooked  in  Mr.  W.  's  attack  on  presidential  ?  Or  are  these  also 
words  that  are  not  words  ?  Mr.  W.'s  objection  to  presidential  is  really 
more  nice  than  wise.  We  need  not  caution  any  one  against  adopting 
his  mode  of  spelling  this  word ;  but  we  would  advise  young  writers  not 
to  imitate  the  inetegance  of  his  language,  when  he  speaks  of  a  word  as 
being  "saddled  with  an  i,  which  is  upon  tJu  wrong  horse"  This  sounds 
more  like  bar-room  slang  than  the  language  of  an  essay  on  words  and 
their  uses. 
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Colleges  and  Sectarianism. 

WITHOUT  proposing  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  inteiesfe 
of  a  sect  or  those  of  a  college  are  properly  to  be  the  more  looked 
after  when  the  two  interests  are  associated,  we  assert  the  belief  that  sect 
preservation,  in  case  of  such  association,  militates  against  the  interests 
of  the  college. 

A  college  professes  to  secure,  not  a  training  in  dogmatic  religion,  bnt 
an  education  of  the  mind.  And  since  mind  is  best  educated  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  greatest  variety  of  intellectual  influence^ 
it  follows  that  sectarianism,  which  jealously  guards  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  influences  that  may  prove  hostile  to  itself,  must  necessarily  pre- 
vent, where  it  takes  precedence  in  a  college,  that  fulness  and  complete- 
ness of  education  which  is  to  be  secured  where  sectarianism  has  not  the 
preference. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  colleges,  wherein  the  most  enlarging  influ- 
ence is  brought  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  themselves  enlarge 
as  do  not  sectarian  colleges.  Age,  no  doubt,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
growth  of  a  college ;  but  not  all.  Princeton,  for  example,  is  nearly  as 
old  as  Har\'ard  or  Yale ;  but  the  growth  of  Princeton  has  not  been  in 
like  proportion  with  its  years,  as  has  been  that  of  the  other  two,  while 
the  younger  and  freer  University  of  Michigan  has  well-nigh  outstripped 
the  three. 

Several  considerations  enter  here ;  among  them  these.  A  free  college. 
Harvard  for  instance,  representing  not  a  sect  but  a  people,  receives  the 
people's  support.  Princeton,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  not  the 
people,  but  Presbyterianism.  The  interests  of  the  Bhurch  take  prece- 
dence of  the  interests  of  the  college,  and  so  the  college  looks  elsewhere 
for  support  than  to  the  people  at  large.     Besides,  while  a  sectarian  col- 
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lege  draws  endowments  generally  from  one  class  of  the  people,  an  un- 
sectarian  college  receives  endowments  from  all  classes. 

A  wealthy  man  who  has  the  interests  of  a  sect  at  heart,  endows  not  a 
college,  but  a  theological  seminary,  a  church,  or  a  mission.  Those  who 
have  the  interests  of  education  at  heart,  are  to  be  found  among  all  classes  ; 
and  while  the  money  of  such  persons  is  likely  to  go  to  colleges,  the 
greater  part  of  it  will  go  to  colleges  that  regard  the  interests  of  education 
as  paramount  to  those  of  a  sect  A  college,  furthermore,  that  receives  the 
largest  endowments,  and  hence  has  the  greatest  means  for  furthering  its 
purposes,  attracts  the  most  students.  A  sectarian  college  shuts  itself  in 
from  the  people,  as  China,  until  lately,  has  shut  herself  in  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  this  shutting  in  policy  in  a  college,  shuts  in  from 
the  exercise  of  an  extensive  influence  those  men  of  genius  and  learning 
who  are  to  be  found  among  the  members  of  its  faculty.  The  fame  of  a 
sectarian  college  itself,  indeed,  as  well  as  its  usefulness,  is  restricted  by 
sectarianism. 


The  Bombastic  in  School  Declamation. 

THE  term  declamation  as  applied  to  the  school  exercise  of  reciting 
from  the  rostrum  a  speech  that  has  been  committed  to  memor>', 
is  hardly  a  satisfactory  one.  It  is  not  sufficiently  definite ;  and,  besides, 
in  its  prevailing  meaning,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  speaking  which 
taste  pronounces  bombastic. 

If  good  sense  were  a  law  recognized  and  observed  universally,  the  term 
could  indeed  have,  in  the  application  to  which  we  refer,  but  one  mean- 
ing ;  but  as  things  are,  the  word  has  now  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a 
loose  word  in  theolog)*  or  in  law.  It  may  mean  oratory  and  it  may 
mean  epithetic  sound  and  fury ;  and  under  the  latter  signification,  there 
has  been  manifested  the  absence  of  good  sense  in  the  introduction  into 
schoolboy  literature,  as  oratorical  models,  of  large  numbers  of  original 
and  selected  speeches  of  the  bombastic  sort. 

In  some  schools,  among  which  are  to  be  found  colleges,  the  bombas- 
tic style  of  declamation,  under  the  direction  of  teachers  devoted  to  the 
style,  reigns  to  the  disgust  of  nature.  The  pupils  are  trained  to  it  In 
it  they  find  their  models.     The  models  come  to  be  the  idols  of  the 
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learners ;  and  the  rough  hand  of  the  world  at  last  proves  to  be  the  final 
and  only  true  teacher. 

One  of  the  most  striking  specimens  of  the  vicious  sort  of  declamation 
is  to  be  found  in  Our  Young  Folks  for  November.  The  declamation  is 
entitled  IcUius.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  demand  among  the  young  folks  for  the  monstrous.  An  average 
declaimer  might  have  his  rant  worked  up  to  its  highest  pitch  by  essaying 
this  piece.  So  sure  are  the  publishers  of  the  magazine  that  the  declama- 
tion is  fitted  to  supply  a  large  and  eager  demand,  that  they  append  to 
it  a  note  prohibiting  its  republication. 

Our  school  and  young  folks'  literature  should  be  purified  of  bombast ; 
and  only  pure  models  of  declamation  should  be  presented  before  the 
easily  mouldable  minds  of  the  young.  And  we  can  conceive  of  no  easier 
method  of  thwarting  the  design  of  purification  than  that  of  retaining  as 
teachers  of  declamation  such  as  find  in  bombast  their  model,  and  are 
ever  creating  a  new  demand  by  training  their  pupils  in  bombastic  dec- 
lamation.    So  long  as  bombast  is  marketable  it  will  be  in  the  market 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 

MR.  EDITOR. — Every  educational  man  and  woman  in  the  State 
must  be  grateful  to  an  ex-president,  who,  in  the  last  Monthly,  at- 
tempts to  bring  back  the  old  ship  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  its 
proper  moorings.  Especially  when  they  are  assured  (nothing  new  indeed) 
that  this  effort,  upon  the  part  of  this  teacher,  is  the  irresistible  outgushing 
of  genuine  philanthropy.  Just  as  the  old  craft  was  about  to  take  its  last 
fatal  plungle,  it  was  a  friendly  breath  which  brushed  away  the  clouds 
and  revealed  the  fearful  danger.  We  trust  the  tocsin  of  danger  thus 
fearlessly  and  faithfully  sounded,  may  be  properly  heeded  :  and  is  it  not 
a  matter  of  gratitude,  that  some  influence  has  entered  into  the  near  pres- 
ence of  the  genuine  and  **  practical"  teacher,  and  brought  from  him  this 
note  of  alarm  ?  We  trust  the  good  work  may  go  on  until  many  other 
**  practical"  teachers  shall  come  forth  to  the  rescue.  But  we  would 
not  have  this  ex-president  deceived.  Let  him  not,  for  one  moment, 
charge  the  election  of  the  present  president  to  the  powerful  influence 
of  his  friendly  voice  of  warning ; — far  otherwise.  Had  the  last  asso- 
ciation known  that  the  note  of  warning  given  by  the  ex-president  had 
any  possible  reference  to  the  pending  election,  the  present  president 
would  have  received  a  much  smaller  majority.     The  truth  is,  that  three 
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weeks  before  the  meeting  alluded  to,  this  same  gentleman  who,  with  so 
much  vehemence,  raises  the  cry  of  corruption,  wrote  to  the  retiring  pre- 
sident, urging  the  claims  of  Mr.  Reid  to  the  office  he  now  holds.  His 
name  was  presented  to  the  committee,  by  the  retiring  president,  without 
inquiring  whether  Mr.  Reid  had  ever  been  engaged  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, or  whether  now  he  was  engaged  in  the  school-room  as  a  *  *  practi- 
cal" teacher.  We  remember  him  as  the  earnest  and  intelligent  teacher, 
whose  interest  was  with  the  teachers,  and  as  such  he  was  supported. 

The  readers  of  the  Monthly  will  excuse  the  seeming  personality  of 
this  letter.  It  will  be  impossible  to  set  the  ex-president,  whose  crhique 
we  are  reviewing,  in  a  proper  light,  in  a  general  article  on  the  Teachers' 
Association.  Mr.  Valentine  feels  most  intensely  upon  this  subject.  He 
says,  "Silence  would  be  treason,  and  acquiescence  rank  cowardice." 
Under  such  powerful  emotions,  he  denominates  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation a  "great  educational  fair,  mainly  supported  and  controlled  by 
book-agents,  school-officers,  and  amateurs ;  that  actual  working  teachers 
had  little  to  say  and  less  to  do  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and 
that  it  T^'as  a  palpable  misnomer  to  call  it  a  Teachers'  Association,  while 
it  was  not  such  in  any  proper  sense." 

Now  this  sweeping  assertion  must  be  reviewed  a  little,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  association  vindicated.  How  is  it  about  the  election  of  officers 
at  Auburn  in  1867  ?  The  president  elected  there  was  a  teacher  of  twenty 
years'  experience,  and  came  fresh  from  the  class-room  to  the  association. 
And  further,  he  had  not  failed,  but  once  in  twelve  years,  to  be  present  at 
the  annual  gathering  of  the  teachers.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
support  from  any  "book-agent"  or  any  other  man  or  class  qf  men.  He 
was  nominated  and  elected  without  any  "wire-pulling,"  or  any  word  or 
wish  of  his.  He  was  elected  as  a  teacher,  and  as  such  went  forth  as  the 
servant  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Teachers'  Association.  For  about 
three  months  after  his  election  to  office,  he  was  engaged  in  giving  in- 
struction to  the  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

In  every  plan  for  the  meeting  at  Owego,  teachers  were  first  consulted, 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  teachers  and  of  popular  education  were  re- 
garded. It  is  a  litde  singular  that  this  bilious  ex-president  finds  no  fault 
in  regard  to  what  was  done  at  the  Association,  but  simply  calls  in  ques- 
tion the  appointment  of  committees  and  officers.  Did  not  the  commit- 
tee on  nomination  at  Owego  do  their  duty  well  ?  Did  they  not  consult 
the  interests  of  the  Association  ?  They  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  teachers 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  years'  experience,  and  such  gentlemen  as  were 
found  present  from  the  different  judicial  districts  from  which  the  com- 
mittee were  to  be  appointed.  But  the  question  in  regard  to  what  a 
teacher  is,  came  to  be  the  important  one.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  only  are  teachers  who  have  a  * '  regular  charge"  the  year  round  ? 
Are  they  the  only  soldiers  who  are  called  into  the  battle?  Can  there  be 
no  reserves  ?     Can  there  be  no  resting  ? 

The  "impeachment"  spoken  of  by  the  ex-president,  the  charge  of 
attempting  to  "deceive  the  very  elect,"  and  various  other  insinuations 
contained  in  his  article,  he  will  see,  upon  review,  savor  strongly  of  a  want 
of  charity,  to  say  the  least.  We  see  no  demand  for  the  "black  and 
white  proof  spoken  of.  That  teachers  may  see  just  how  imminent  the 
danger  is,  let  us  notice  the  other  officers  of  the  Teachers'  Association, 
the  management  of  which  is  so  earnestly  assailed. 
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First  Vice-Pres.  C.  R.  Abbot,  of  Kingston  Comers,  directly  in  the  list 
which  Mr.  Valentine  heads  with  "Superintendent"  Bulkley,  Kiddle,  and 
Smith.     (How  much  freer  they  must  breathe  for  this  liberty  given  them  !) 

Second  Vice-Pres.  A.  J.  Lang,  of  Waverly,  is  principal  of  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  academies  in  the  State ;  a  position  he  has  held  for 
eleven  years.  He  is  likewise  School  Com'r,  and  therefore  in  near  and 
earnest  sympathy  with  the  public  schools  of  the  State ;  he  is  a  "practi- 
cal" teacher.  Third  Vice-Pres,  J.  Winslow,  of  Watertown,  is  a  teacher 
of  large  experience,  and  in  the  actual  practice  of  that  noble  "art"  He 
is  a  clergyman  also.  My  friend  will  not  pretend  that  this  invalidates 
his  claim. 

Rec.  Sec.  M.  M.  Merrell  has  taught  many  years  with  great  earnestness 
and  success,  and  came  fresh  from  Watertown  High  School  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. Dr.  Cruikshank,  the  Cor.  Sec,  is  well  and  favorably  known, 
not  only  in  his  own  State,  but  in  many  others.  We  leave  it  for  educa- 
tional men  to  say  whether  his  claim  is  illegitimate. 

M.  P.  Cavert,  of  Albany,  the  Treas. ,  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  teach- 
ing ;  and  although  in  the  office  of  the  Department  at  Albany,  he  comes 
directly  under  the  special  classification  of  teachers  given  by  the  discrim- 
inating critic. 

Well,  how  does  the  list  of  officers  appear  ?  Does  the  interest  of  the 
Association  seem  endangered  in  such  hands .' 

There  are  no  truer  friends  to  the  teachers  in  the  State  than  those 
named  above. 

Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  list  of  names  on  the  programme  of  ex- 
ercises at  Owego : 

M.  P.  Cavert,  State  Department,  Albany ;  A.  J.  Lang,  Prin.  Waverly 
Academy;  Wm.  L.  French,  Prin.  Pub.  Sch.  No  IV.,  Bufialo ;  Oliver 
Morehouse,  Prin.  Albion  Academy;  Adolph  Werner,  Teacher,  New 
York  City ;  Prof.  T.  S.  Griswold,  Prin.  Union  School,  Forrestville ;  Ja- 
cob Wilson,  Prin.  Newark  Academy ;  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Prin.  Normal  Sch., 
Oswego ;  ]\Iaj.  G.  H.  Stowitts,  Prin.  No.  8,  Buffalo ;  Prof.  S.  G.  Love, 
Prin.  Union  Sch. ,  Jamestown  ;  Prof.  Ira  Sayles,  Prin.  Rushford  Union 
School ;  Miss  Ellen  Seaver,  and  Miss  Emily  a1  Rice,  Oswego  Normal 
School.  (Many  teachers  were  "invited"  who  would  not  accept,  or  who 
were  incompetent  for  the  work.)  These  are  some  of  the  "outsiders" 
who  figured  on  the  programme  at  Owego,  and  which  urged  the  ex-presi- 
dent on  in  his  philanthropic  efforts  to  rescue  the  interests  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association.  The  teachers  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  while  Pres.  Reid  was  once  a  book-agent,  he  is  now  a  genuine  bona 
fide  teacher.  It  might  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  sjTnpa- 
thize  with  Mr.  Valentine,  if  he  had  gone  into  the  details  of  Pres.  Reid's 
history.  They  will  very  naturally  ask  :  Is  he  thoroughly  reformed,  and 
has  he  still  " no  entangling  alliances.'^"  The  endorsement  of  his  hon- 
esty, and  the  very  sly  insinuation  of  ^whonesty,  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  are  alike  uncalled  for,  and  damaging  to  the  ex-president's 
efforts:  "He  (Pres.  Reid)  is  too  honest  a  man  and  too  honorable  a 
gentleman  to  resort  to  any  subterfuge!"  That  " subterfuge, "  my  dear 
sir,  is  an  unfortunate  word. 

We  leave  readers  to  judge  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  following :  "Of 
the  remaining  officers,  one,  and  possibly  two  are  teachers.  But  this  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  previous  years. "     Nothing  can  be  wider  from 
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the  truth.  When  the  entire  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  teachers  at 
Owego  is  published,  we  think  no  educator  will  fail  to  see  its  complete 
consistency  with  the  legitimate  work  of  a  Teachers'  Association. 

Bro.  Valentine  means  well,  but  he  is  growing  slightly  cynical.  To 
avoid  "firebrands,"  \ve  would  suggest  to  Pres.  Reid,  that  in  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  exercises  next  year,  he  propound  to  candidates  the  following 
questions  : 

I  St.  Are  you  a  practical  teacher  according  to  the  legitimate  interpreta- 
tion } 

2d.  Have  you  ever  been  a  "book-agent;"  if  so,  are  you  ready  to 
renounce  the  extreme  error  of  your  ways? 

3d.  Have  you  ever  been  seen  alone  in  company  with  a  * '  book-agent  ?" 

4th.  Are  you  a  school-officer?  Have  you  ever  run  for  any  school 
office  ?     Did  you  ever  aspire  to  be  School  Commissioner  ? 

5th.  Did  you  ever  engage  in  the  insurance  business  ? 

6th.  Did  you  ever  receive  a  dollar  from  any  source,  other  than  your 
regular  wages  for  teaching  ? 

7th.  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  pay  ? 

8th.  Have  you  any  relative  or  friend  who  is  implicated  in  the  above 
"  entangling  alliances  ?" 

Now,  my  dear  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  just  take  this  item  of  season- 
able advice,  and  press  the  above  questions,  with  any  others  you  may 
think  of,  you  may  avoid  "firebrands." 

The  other  little  questions  in  regard  to  real  fitness  of  heart  and  intellect 
are  of  small  importance,  and  can  come  in  afterward. 

The  compliment  paid  to  "book-agents"  is  indeed  refreshing. 

The  ex-prcsident  will  even  allow  them  to  sit  in  the  audience  with 
teachers,  if  they  will  first  examine  their  pockets  to  see  if  there  are  no 
incendiary  documents  therein. 

The  last  division  of  Bro.  V's  critique  is  addressed  to  bona  fide  teachers, 
and  is  a  most  touching  exhortation.  How  encouraging  are  his  words — 
"You  do  not  know  your  own  strength  until  you  try  it.  You  have  at 
least  no  axes  to  grind  (you  don't  use  such  naughty  weapons,  interloped), 
and  men  will  respect  you  for  the  purity  of  your  intentions  !"  We  trust  the 
teachers  will  arise  in  their  strength,  and  come  to  the  rescue.  But  when 
you  do  make  an  effort,  let  it  be  in  the  direction  of  educational  reform 
and  scientific  advancement.  Show  what  you  can  doy  and  not  waste  your 
strength  in  impugning  the  motives  of  those  who  do  the  very  best  they 
can.  Be  liberal  and  charitable,  and  thus  show  the  pattern  of  a  teacher 
that  the  world  will  respect. 

We  have  no  higher  interest  to  serve  than  that  of  the  teacher,  in  whose 
near  presence  we  were  born,  and  in  whose  society  we  hope  to  be  per- 
mitted to  live  these  many  years.  The  meeting  at  Owego  was  not  what 
its  president  desired  in  many  respects,  but  we  know  it  was  arranged  and 
conducted  with  the  utmost  "purity  of  intention,"  and  we  trust  its  record 
will  be  salutaiy. 

Veiy  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Barker. 
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CONNECTICUT.— The  first  thing  that  strikes  one's  attention  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  the  prodigious  self-esteem 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  which  is  most  oppressively  manifested  in  his 
preliminary  glorification  of  himself  and  his  ofiice.  If  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut are  not  duly  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  they  got 
when  they  got  Mr.  Northrup,  it  is  certainly  not  that  gentleman's  fault 

The  second  noticeable  feature  of  the  report  is  the  evidence  which  it 
gives  of  the  educational  backwardness  of  that  State,  which  the  geographies 
used  to  tell  us — and  do  still,  for  that  matter — "is  distinguished  for  its 
excellent  common  schools."  The  number  of  children  and  youth 
between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  State,  January,  1 868,  was 
123,560.  Of  these  80,148  were  reported  as  enrolled  in  the  winter 
schools,  and  73,865  in  the  summer  schools.  The  average  attendance 
was  57,117  in  the  winter,  and  52,299  in  the  summer.  There  were 
besides  2, 181  youths  over  16  years  old  who  attended  public  schools  some 
part  of  the  year.  The  State  is  divided  into  1,590  school  districts,  having 
in  'all  1, 64 5  schools  with  2,066  departments.  In  the  winter  2, 1 77  teachers 
were  employed,  and  nearly  the  same  number  in  the  summer.  The  pro- 
portion of  male  to  female  teachers  was  in  winter  as  617  to  i,  560 ;  in  sum- 
mer, as  139  to  2,023.  A  little  more  than  half  the  teachers  had  taught  in 
the  same  schools  two  or  more  terms.  The  average  monthly  wages  of 
teachers,  including  board,  was  $52.05  to  men  and  $24.91  to  women  ;  an 
increase  of  $6.84  to  the  former,  and  $1.77  to  the  latter.  -  In  the  other 
expenditures  there  was  proportionally  a  much  larger  increase.  Forty- 
three  new  school-houses'  were  erected  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$200,000 — more  than  double  the  amount  expended  for  the  same  pur- 
pose the  preceding  year.  The  amount  expended  for  repairs  also  shows 
a  considerable  increase.  Nearly  twice  as  much  was  paid  for  books  and 
apparatus  as  during  the  year  before.  The  aggregate  of  school  expendi- 
tures shows  an  increase  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars — sufficient 
to  show  that  the  people  are  not  unwilling  to  pay  for  better  schools  than 
they  have  heretofore  enjoyed. 

Whether  the  schools  are  any  better  for  their  additional  cost  is  quite 
another  matter  ;  we  will  presume  that  they  are  :  nevertheless  it  is  appar- 
ent that  no  very  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  work 
done  in  them.  With  an  increase  of  nearly  three  thousand  in  the  school 
population,  the  average  attendance  in  the  winter  was  less  by  347  than  in  the 
corresponding  season  of  the  previous  year.  The  attendance  at  the  sum- 
mer schools  shows  an  increase  of  less  than  two  thousand.  In  round 
numbers,  forty-five  thousand  children  of  school  age  did  not  enter  school 
during  the  year,  while  an  average  of  about  sixty-five  thousand  were  absent 
from  school  every  day.  Of  course  some  few  thousands  of  the  former 
number  were  too  young  to  go  to  school,  or  were  sent  to  private  schools  ; 
but  the  ugly  fact  remains  that  the  public  schools  are  not  doing  half  the 
work  that  they  ought  to  do — and  we  fear  it  would  not  be  very  unjust  to 
say  that  the  work  done  is  not  half  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  school- 
house  of  some  sort  is  provided,  and  a  teacher  employed  for  every  sixty 
persons  of  school  age.     The  average  attendance  to  a  teacher  last  year 
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was  but  a  fraction  over  thirty.     To  speak  within  bounds,  not  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  educational  privileges  provided  were  improved. 

What  is  the  reason?  The  ** odious  rate-bill"  comes  in  for  a  large 
share  of  the  blame,  and  justly.  But  that  is  done  away  with  now,  let  us 
hope  forever.  There  remains  another  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
schools,  and  one  not  so  easy  to  be  removed.  It  is  the  character  of  the 
schools  themselves.  We  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  the  public 
schools — not  of  Connecticut  merely,  but  of  the  whole  country — would 
somehow  be  better  attended  if  they  were  better  worth  going  to.  If  the 
people  of  Connecticut  or  elsewhere,  have  in  their  hearts  no  very  high 
opinion  of  the  schools,  their  opinion  is  fully  up  to  the  desert  of  the 
schools.  And  the  work  of  the  schools  will  have  to  be  very  much  im- 
proved before  we  can  expect  them  to  gather  in  all  the  children  that  ought 
to  be  in  them.  When  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  becomes  of 
such  a  character  that  parents  will  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  have 
their  children  lose  any  part  of  it,  then,  and  perhaps  not  till  then,  will 
truancy  and  unnecessary  absences  cease  to  be  a  source  of  complaint. 

OHIO. — The  ablest  school  report  issued  this  year  is  unquestionably 
that  of  Commissioner  Norris.  Its  discussion  of  the  condition  and 
requirements  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State — the  purposes  of  the 
public-school  systein  generally,  and  the  causes  which  prevent  those  pur- 
poses from  being  carried  out — is  worthy  of  being  studied  by  every  one 
interested  in  the  schools,  not  merely  if  Ohio,  but  of  any  and  every  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  most  thorough  and  intelligent  criticism  of  the 
prevailing  public-school  economy  that  we  have  seen  this  year.  The 
faults  of  the  measures  commonly  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  school 
interests,  and  the  defects  in  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  the  schools, 
are  unsparingly  exposed  and  charged  to  their  proper  causes :  and 
what  is  better,  practical  measures  for  the  removal  of  these  evils  are  freely 
suggested. 

The  statistics  given  are  full  and  minute  ;  and  are  probably  more  nearly 
accurate  than  those  of  any  preceding  year.  In  every  particular,  save  in 
school  attendance,  they  show  unusual  activity  in  the  public-school  work 
of  the  State,  and  an  encouraging  improvement  on  the  year  before.  In 
the  number  reported  as  enrolled,  however,  and  in  the  average  daily 
attendance,  there  is  an  **  apparent''  falling  off  of  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand--due.  the  Commissioner  says,  to  increased  accuracy  of  the 
returns.  The  school  population  of  the  State — all  between  five  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age — is  about  a  million.  In  round  numbers  seven 
hundred  thousand  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and 
about  four  hundred  thousand  were  in  daily  attendance.  This  low  aver- 
age of  attendance  however,  was  evidently  not  due  to  any  lack  of  school 
accommodation;  for  there  were  in  the  State  11,739  schools  requiring 
constantly  13,588  teachers,  or  one  for  every  sixty  children  entitled  to 
school  privileges.  The  schools  were  kept  open  on  an  average  twenty-five 
and  a  half  weeks  in  the  rural  distriCts,  and  over  thirty-three  weeks  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities.  Estimating  the  number  of  school-going  children 
at  three-fourths  the  number  of  school  age,  there  should  have  been  an 
aggregate  attendance  equivalent  in  the  rural  districts  to  more  than  three 
million  school  months,  and  to  over  a  million  more  in  the  towns  and 
cities.     The  actual  attendance  was  about  three-fifths  of  the  full  amount 
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in  the  raral  districts  and  less  than  foar-fifths  in  the  cities  and  towns. 
The  loss  to  the  State  in  consequence  of  non-attendance  was  therefore 
equal  to  over  two  million  months  of  school  privileges,  at  an  actual  cost 
of  more  th?.n  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Now  to  prevent  this  enor- 
mous waste  is  one  of  the  principal  points  considered  in  the  report 

Besides  the  public  schools  there  were  in  the  State  647  private  schools 
employing  857  teachers,  and  giving  instruction  to  26,450  pupils;  65 
normal  schools  and  academies  with  178  teachers  and  6, 167  students  ;  43 
ladies'  seminaries  with  305  teachei*s  and  an  attendance  of  4,217  ;  and  26 
colleges  with  183  professors  and  teachers  and  4,738  students. 

The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  public  schools  range,  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  of  schools,  from  $34*95  to  men,  and  $22.63  ^^  women, 
in  the  sub-district  schools ;  to  $87. 10  to  men  and  $43.97  to  women  in  the 
high  schools :  an  increase  of  from  one  to  eight  per  cent,  on  the  salaries 
paid  the  year  before.  The  whole  amount  paid  to  teachers  was  over  three 
million  dollars,  an  increase  of  more  than  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  on 
the  previous  year.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  schools  reaches  nearly 
five  millions.  Five  hundred  and  forty-nine  school-houses  were  erected 
during  the  year,  costing  nearly  a  million  dollars.  The  school  property 
of  the  Slate  is  reported  as  worth  upwards  of  nine  million  dollars,  an 
advance  on  the  last  year's  valuation  of  nearly  fourteen  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  While  giving  due'  credit  to  the  liberality  of  the  people  in 
increasing  the  revenues  of  the  schools,  the  Commissioner  strives  to  im- 
press the  fundamental  truth  that  the  mere  creation  of  school  privileges 
will  not  necessarily  secure  the  education  of  the  children.  The  tendency 
of  local  effort,  he  says,  **is  to  increase  school  opportunities  and  expen- 
ditures without  increasing  correspondingly  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
Now  both  common  obser\'ation  and  the  school  statistics  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  pressing  educational  wants  of  the  State  are  not  more 
numerous,  and  better  school-houses,  longer  terms  of  school,  a  greater 
number  of  school-officers  and  teachers,  or  increased  expenditures  to  sus- 
tain these  agencies,  but  an  increased  attendance  of  the  youth  of  the  State, 
and  more  rational  methods  of  instruction  in  the  schools."  The  failure 
of  the  schools  to  provide  the  right  kind  of  instruction  also  receives  a  good 
share  of  attention,  especially  their  failure  to  give  instruction  in  morality, 
and  in  the  principles  on  which  our  government  is  founded. 

School  reports  are  not  as  a  general  thing  very  profitable  reading  :  but 
this  is  an  exception,  and  one  that  school-officers  will  find  worthy  of  study. 

KANSAS. — Of  the  62,838  children  and  youth  between  five  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  last  year, 
39.439,  an  increase  of  about  eight  thousand  in  the  year.  Some  four 
thousand  more  were  in  attendance  at  private  schools,  and  schools  of  a 
higher  grade.  The  total  school  enrolment  was  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
legal  school  population,  and  the  average  attendance  about  half  the  num- 
ber enrolled.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  schools  of  all  kinds 
was  1,312,  of  whom  1,205  were  engaged  in  the  public  schools.  The 
average  monthly  wages  of  public-school  teachers  was,  to  men,  $39.44  ; 
to  women,  $26.41.  The  whole  amount  paid  to  teachers  was  $170,436, 
an  increase  of  $54, 522  for  the  year.  The  female  teachers  exceeded  in  num- 
ber the  males  by  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  schools  were  in  session,  on 
an  average,  about  four  and  a  half  months.     The  increase  in  the  number 
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of  schools  and  school-houses  much  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  gain 
in  the  number  of  pupils.  The  valuation  of  school  properties  was  nearly 
doubled,  and  great  activity  continues  to  be  manifested  throughout  the 
Sute  in  the  erection  of  school-buildings.  The  permanent  school-fund 
of  the  State  invested  and  drawing  interest,  is  small  compared  with  most 
other  Western  States.  The  rapid  settlement  of  the  State,  strangely  enough, 
proved  a  disadvantage  to  the  schools,  by  the  settlers  pre-empting  lands 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  set  apart  for  the  endowment  of  the 
schools.  Nearly  half  a  million  acres  also  of  the  best  lands  of  the  State 
were  lost  to  the  schools  by  the  preoccupation  of  Indian  Reservations  and 
Trust  lands.  In  spite  of  these  losses,  however,  the  school  endowment 
amounts  to  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land.  The  income  of 
the  school-fund  last  year  was  $55,921.  The  entire  income  of  the  schools 
was  $342,271,  of  which  $96,796  were  raised  by  district  tax. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Superintendent  McVicar  has  the  good  sense  to 
oppose  and  refute  the  opinions  of  his  predecessor  in  regard  to  text-book 
uniformity. 

NEVADA. — ^The  American  Educational  Monthly  has  been  chosen  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  as  the  educational  journal  to  be 
subscribed  for  in  behalf  of  school-officers  and  teachers,  as  provided  by 
the  school-law. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

N  response  to  frequent  inquiries  concerning  the  Normal  Schools  of 
^  the  several  States,  we  have  compiled  the  following  table.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  schools  since  the  publication  of  the  official 
reports  for  the  year,  and  some  very  recent  changes  in  presiding  officers, 
we  have  been  unable  to  make  the  list  complete  in  every  instance.  Yet  it 
will  be  found,  we  think,  much  more  nearly  complete  than  any  list  here- 
tofore published. 

In  the  three  northern  States  that  have  no  State  Normal  Schools — 
namely.  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Ohio — efforts  are  being  made 
toward  their  establishment  with  fair  prospects  of  success.  A  Normal 
School  is  also  talked  of  in  Rhode  Island.  Several  additional  Normal 
Schools  are  in  process  of  erection  in  New  York  ;  and  also  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  some  other  northern  States. 

In  the  Southern  States,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Peabody  Fund, 
the  practice  has  been  to  add  Normal  Departments  to  institutions  already 
in  operation.  In  Louisiana,  for  instance,  classes  have  been  formed  for 
the  gratuitous  instruction  of  teachers,  in  quite  a  number  of  the  better 
sort  of  schools,  of  which  one  at  least,  the  State  Seminary  of  Learning 
at  Alexandria,  has  received  considerable  assistance  from  the  State.  A 
flourishing  Normal  School  was  established  last  winter  in  New  Orleans, 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  city,  and  sustained  by  the 
liberality  of  the  city  superintendent,  Wm.  O.  Rogers,  Esq.,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  principal  teachers  in  the  city.  As  our  list  is  intended  to  in- 
clude only  State  Normal  Schools,  this  excellent  school  does  not  appear 
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in  it.  For  the  same  reason  we  have  omitted  the  Normal  School  for 
Freedraen  at  Nashville,  Tenn. ,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John  Ogden ; 
and  other  institutions  of  a  similar  character  in  different  parts  of  the 
&uth. 

State  Normal  Schools. 

Statb.                                        Locatsok.  FanictPAL. 

Maine  .........  Farmington 

Casline G.  7!  Fielcher. 

Vkrmont Randolph Edward  Conani. 

Johnson S,  H,  Pcari. 

Casdeton Miss  E,  O.  PaUk. 

Massachusetts  .  Framingham Miss  A.  E,  Johtwm. 

Bridgewater A,  G.  Boyden. 

Westfield John  W.  nkkiuson, 

Salem D.  B.  Hagar^ 

Rhode  Island  ..Providence  (Dept.  Brown  Univ. ).. .S.  .S.  Green, 
New  York Albany Joseph  Alden. 

Oswego E,  A,  Sheldon, 

Brockport /.  B,  M*J^€m, 

Fredonia Jos,  A.  Al/eft. 

Potsdam John  H,  French, 

Cortland 

New  Jersey  ....  Trenton John  S,  HarL 

Pennsylvania  . . .  Millersville Edward  Brooks. 

Edinboro' /  A,  Cooper. 

Mansfield F.  A.  Allen, 

Kutztown /.  .S".  EmenirauL 

Delaware Wilmington John  C.  Harkness, 

Maryland Baltimore M,  A.  Newell, 

West  Virginia.  .Gu}'andot 

West  Liberty 

Michigan Ypsilanti D.  P.  Mqyhrw. 

Wisconsin Madison  (Dept  St.  Univ.) /.  C  Pickard. 

Plattsville 'Chas,  A.  Allen. 

Whitewater Oliver  Arey. 

Oshkosh 

Indiana Bloomington  (DepL  St  Univ.)  .  ,,Geo.  W,  Hoss. 

Terre  Haute 

Galena /.   WernlL 

Illinois Normal RicKd  Edivards. 

Peoria S,  H,   White, 

Iowa Iowa  City  (Dept  St  Univ.) S.  N.  Fellows. 

Minnesota Winona Wm,  F,  Phelps, 

Mankato Geo,  M,  Gage, 

Nebraska Peru 

Kansas Emporia Z.  B,  Kellogg, 

Missouri St  Louis Miss  A,  C.  BrackelL 

Columbia * 

Kirksville J,  Bdldivin, 

Manonville 

California San  Francisco Wtn,  7!  Lucfy. 


CURRENT  PUiiLlCATIONS. 

MR.  STEELE  has  added  to  his  Fourteen  Weeks  Course  in  Chem- 
istry, a  corresponding  course  in  Astronomy.*  It  is  a  compact 
httle  duodecimo  of  about  three  hundred  pages,  pleasingly  written  and 
well  adapted  for  the  use  of  those  pupils  in  the  common  schools  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  reasonable  knowled«^e  of  the  leading  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  Astronomy  in  a  limited  time.  Like  Mr.  Steele's  Course  in  Chem- 
istry, this  book  gives  occasional  indications  of  hasty  preparation  ;  but  in 
the  main,  it  is  accurate  and  up  to  the  times.  The  new  estimates  of  the 
solar  and  planetary  magnitudes  and  distances  are  adopted.  The  nature 
of  the  Spectroscope  and  the  results  of  its  use  in  the  study  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  concisely  stated  and  made  clear.  A  large  colored  chart  of  the 
northern  constellations  is  given  at  the  front  of  the  book  ;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  descriptions  of  the  constellations,  a  number  of  small  star- 
maps  showing  the  appearances  of  the  different  star-groups  by  geometrical 
diagrams,  unencumbered  by  the  usual  mythological  figures.  The  work 
is  arranged  to  be  recited  in  the  topical  method. 

An  excellent  text-book'  of  Astronomy,  of  a  higher  grade,  is  Part  Third 
of  the  Cambridge  Course  of  Elementary  Physics.  Mr.  Steele's  purpose 
is  attained  when  he  has  stated  the  leading  points  of  descriptive  Astrono- 
my, so  that  they  may  be  readily  understood  by  pupils  untaught  in  phy- 
sics and  mathematics.  Messrs.  Rolfe  and  Gillet  go  further,  and  treat  the 
subject  more  investigatively.  They  give  not  merely  a  description  of  the 
more  striking  Astronomical  phenomena,  but  the  principles  which  under- 
lie the  explanation  of  them.  Their  aim  throughout,  the  authors  tell  us, 
has  been  to  show  the  scholar  from  what  facts  of  obser\'alion,  and  by  what 
processes  of  reasoning,  astronomers  have  reached  their  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  the  universe ;  and  the  execution  of  the  work  is 
manifestly  well  suited  to  accomplish  the  end  aimed  at  The  method  of 
treatment  agrees  with  that  adopted  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Course,  so  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit.  The  style  is  direct,  clear,  and 
cold.  The  pupils  for  whom  the  book  is  intended  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  what  the  authors  say,  but  the  manner  of  saying  it  is 
not  such  as  to  awaken  in  them  any  great  enthusiasm.  This,  however, 
is  properly  the  teacher's  work  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  one  who  can  inspire 
a  class  with  the  zeal  and  fervor  needed  to  keep  them  wide  awake  and 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  the  book  will  answer  its  purpose  well.  The  work 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  treating  the  motions  and  distances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  methods  of  ascertaining  and  computing 
them  (retaining  the  old  estimates),  the  different  astronomical  systems  that 
have  been  devised,  etc.,  etc.  The  second  treats  of  the  physical  feature 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  especial  pains  having  been  taken  to  describe' 
accurately  and  fully  the  sun  and  the  moon,  not  neglecting  the  planets, 
the  zodiacal  light,  eclipses,  meteors,  comets,  and  variable  stars.  The 
third  part  treats  of  Gravity,  and  the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon 

'  A  Fourteen  Weeks  Course  in  Descriptive  Astronomy.  By  J.  Dokman  Stkkle.  New 
York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

*  The  Cambridge  Course  of  Elementary  Physics :  part  Third,  Astronomy.  By  W.  J. 
Rolfs  and  J.  A.  Gillkt.     Boston  :  Crosby  &  Ainsworth,  i2mo,  pp.  308. 
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one  another.  The  laws  of  motion  are  first  established  and  explained, 
the  pendulum  is  described  and  its  use  in  measuring  the  force  of  gravity  ; 
then  how  gravity  acts  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  between  the  sun 
and  comets,  among  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  finally,  upon  the  par- 
ticles of  matter.  This  includes  an  explanation  of  the  tides,  the  form  of 
the  earth,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  j^rturbalions  of  the 
planets.  At  the  close  a  few  pages  are  given  showing  how  to  find  the 
weight  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  mathematics  of  the  first  and  third 
parts  should  have  been  revised  by  some  competent  mathematician. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  Constellations. 
The  authors'  purpose  was  to  publish  a  supplementary  Hand-Book  of  the 
Stars,  containing  an  account  of  the  number,  magnitudes,  distances, 
motions,  and  groupings  of  the  stars,  their  changes  in  brightness  and 
color,  etc.  ;  but  the  call  for  an  Astronomy  without  mathematics  has  in- 
duced them  to  change  their  plan,  and  to  include  in  their  second  work'  a 
concise  account  of  the  solar  system,  the  results  of  the  recent  study  of  the 
solar  spots,  meteors,  etc.,  and  also  of  the  spectrum  analysis  (with  col- 
ored plate),  and  its  revelations  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  sun 
and  the  stars.  The  principal  constellations  are  described  and  illustrated 
by  seventeen  star-maps,  reduced  by  photography,  from  the  excellent 
charts  in  Argelander's  Uranomelria  Nova,  omitting  all  stars  below  the 
fourth  magnitude,  and  adding  dotted  lines  to  assist  in  tracing  the  leading 
stars  in  each  constellation.  The  Appendix  contains  an  outline  of  the 
history  and  mytholog>'  of  the  constellations  ;  an  account  of  the  calendar  ; 
various  astronomical  tables ;  and  a  chapter  in  which  are  explained  tlie 
methods  of  finding  the  dimensions  of  the  solar  system  and  the  weight  of 
its  members. 

Prof.  Cooley's  experience  as  a  teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Albany,  has  afforded  him  as  wide  a  field  of  observa- 
tion, probably,  as  any  author  has  enjoyed  for  estimating  the  training 
which  students  usually  bring  to  the  study  of  that  science.  And  he  has 
made  good  use  of  this  experience  in  the  preparation  of  his  text-book.* 
Avoiding  triviality  on  the  one  side,  and  abstruseness  on  the  other,  he 
has  given  so  much  of  the  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  as  can  be 
mastered  by  average  classes  in  the  time  usually  given  to  this  study ;  and 
what  is  given  is  stated  plainly,  concisely,  and  in  a  thoroughly  S}'stematic 
manner.  The  arrangement  and  development  of  subjects  is  logical,  a 
single  chain  of  thought  binding  the  different  branches  of  the  science 
into  one  system  of  related  principles.  "The  chapters,  sections,  para- 
graphs, and  topics  have  been  arranged  with  careful  regard,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  relation  of  principles  to  each  other,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  class-room." 
{Pre/ace,  p.  xii.)  The  old  theory  of  imponderables  is  discarded  of 
course,  and  the  doctrines  of  molecules  and  molecular  motions  presented 
instead.  Throughout  is  recognized  the  spirit  of  the  new  philosophy 
which  prevails  in  every  department  of  science.  Occasionally  the  aulhoV 
appears  to  accept  and  teach  as  fact  what  is  perhaps  only  the  most  ap- 

'  Hand-Book  of  the  Stan,  for  School  and  Home  use.  By  W.  J.  Rolts  and  J.  A.  Gix.- 
LZT.     Boston :  Crosby  &  Atnsworth,  1 2mo,  pp.  124. 

*  A  Text-Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Lxrot  C.  Coolkt,  A.  M.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  i2ino,  pp.  3x5. 
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proved  hypothesis,  but  rarely.  Sometimes,  too,  as  on  page  53,  he  has 
followed  the  beaten  track  more  closely  than  was  necessary ;  but  this,  also, 
rarely.  The  engraved  illustrations  are  simple  and  apparently  sufficient. 
The  problems  illustrating  the  different  laws  and  theories  are  likewise 
simple,  as  is  proper  in  a  work  of  this  grade. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  new  Reading-Book,*  Mr.  Watson  claims  to 
have  been  guided  by  the  belief  that  the  literature  which  healthy,  intelli- 
gent children  really  like,  is,  in  the  main,  the  best  for  them  ;  that  enter- 
taining stories,  lively  conversations  and  descriptions,  are  preferable  in  a 
reading-book  to  writings  of  a  more  didactic  character ;  and  that  selec- 
tions for  use  in  teaching  reading  should  be  on  the  level  of  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  to  be  taught — what  they  are  just  awake  to  and  aiming  at, 
rather  than  what  is  beyond  their  comprehension.  He  professes  also, 
sympathy  with  boys  and  girls  in  their  love  of  the  spirited,  the  wonder- 
ful, the  ingenuous,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  and  in  their  contempt  for 
affectation,  puerility,  and  cant.  And  he  demonstrates  his  feeling  by 
bringing  together  the  most  charming  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  school  Reader.  This  is  strong  praise 
we  know  :  but  the  book  deserves  it ;  deserves  it,  we  may  add,  in  spite  of 
the  multitude  of  references,  diacritic  marks,  and  re-spelled  words  in  pa- 
renthesis, by  which  Mr.  Watson  delights  to  mar  his  pages.  To  our 
mind,  the  pupil  who  cannot  or  will  not  pronounce  correctly  the  sen- 
tence— ** There  was  no  school,"  will  not  be  greatly  helped  by  the  un- 
sightly excrescence  which  Mr.  Watson  adds  to  it,  thus:  "There  was 
(woz)  no  school."  If  this  ugly  thing  appeared  but  once  it  would  not  be 
so  provoking ;  but  to  find  on  one  page  '*  it  was  (woz)  only  the  brook  ;" 
and  on  the  next,  *'thc  shell  was  (woz)  green  ;"  and  soon  after,  **  Strong 
was  (w^z)  that  will,"  is  too  much  of  a  bad  thing,  especially  when  pairs 
like  **said  (sed),"  *'beeu  (b!n),''  and  so  on,  keep  them  company. 

In  other  respects,  the  typography  of  the  book  is  good  ;  and  so  are  the 
printing,  the  paper,  and  the  binding.  The  illustrations  are  unsurpassed 
in  any  school-book. 

Mr.  Leed's  **  Lectures  on  Ventilation"*  is  a  course  of  three  lectures 
explaining,  in  familiar  language,  the  general  principles  of  correct  ventila- 
tion. The  first  sets  forth  the  results  of  bad  ventilation  ;  refutes  the  popular 
})rejudice  against  night  air  ;  exhibits  the  properties  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
gives  some  frightful  statistics  respecting  the  mortality  due  to  the  ordinary 
neglect  of  means  of  supplying  fresh  air.  The  second  lecture  treats  of 
heat ;  its  absorption  by  moist  air,  and  the  consequent  atmospheric  cur- 
rents. The  third  lecture  applies  the  principles  previously  elucidated  to 
the  ventilation  of  dwellings,  public  buildings,  cars,  etc. 

The  book,  which  is  a  thin  octavo  of  sixty  pages,  contains  numerous 
original  illustrations,  which  supply  the  place  of  the  apparatus  and  experi- 
ments of  the  lectures.  Six  skilfully  colored  lithographs  exhibit  the  cur- 
rents of  warm  and  cold  air  in  dwellings,  provided  with  different  means 
of  ventilation. 

*  The  Independent  Fourth  Reader.  By  J.  Madison  Watson.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co. 

*'*  Lectures  on  Ventilation,  being  a  Course  delivered  in  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia, during  the  winter  of  i866-'67.  By  Lewis  W.  L£ei>s.  New  York:  John  Wiley  it 
Son,  1868. 


49^  Science  and  Ihe  Arts, 

These  lectures  deserve  to  be  widely  read.  The  extensive  experience  of 
the  author  during  the  late  x^ar,  in  applying  his  system  to  the  govern- 
ment hospitals,  entitles  his  views  to  more  than  ordinar)-  consideration. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

IN  the  article  on  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  August  i8th,  published  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Monthly,  it  was  shown  that  the  extraor- 
dinary interest  felt  by  men  of  science  in  that  most  interesting  phenome- 
non, was  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  would  afford  such  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  investigating  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  solar 
prominences — the  red  flames  of  the  eclipse — by  means  of  the  spectro- 
scope. There  were  two  theories  in  reg'ard  to  these  protuberances  :  one, 
that  they  were  solar  clouds  filled  with  incandescent  particles  less  hot  and 
less  brilliant  than  the  pholosi)hcre,  but  still  bright  enough  to  produce  the 
beautiful  phenomena  seen  during  an  Eclipse  ;  the  other,  that  they  were 
enormous  masses  of  flaming  gas  driven  off*  from  the  sun  in  the  course 
of  the  violent  action  to  which  (as  the  sun-spots  testify)  the  superficial 
portion  of  the  sun's  mass  is  subject.  If  the  latter  were  true,  the  spec- 
trum formed  during  the  eclipse,  when  light  from  the  photosphere  alone 
would  reach  the  earth,  would  consist  only  of  isolated  bright  lines ;  and 
if  these  lines  were  found  to  correspond  with  known  lines  of  the  spectrum, 
the  composition  of  the  gases  in  combustion  could  be  confidently  pro- 
nounced upon. 

All  the  observers  sent  out  to  the  region  of  totality,  provided  with  ap- 
paratus for  the  examination  of  the  prominence-spectrum,  have  reported 
that  they  got  a  spectrum  composed  of  bright  lines  alone,  the  evidence  of 
burning  gas  ;  and  nearly  all  these  lines  are  given  as  actually  correspond- 
ing with  known  solar  lines. 

In  a  letter  to  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  one  of  the 
observers,  M.  Janssen,  says : 

'•'Immediately  after  the  totality,  two  magnificent  protuberances  made 
their  appearance ;  one  of  them,  more  than  three  minutes  in  height, 
shone  with  a  splendor  which  is  diflficult  to  imagine.  An  analysis  of  its 
light  showed  me  directly  that  it  was  formed  by  an  immense  column  of 
incandescent  gas  principally  composed  0/ hydrogen" 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  before  information  of  M.  Janssen *s  discov- 
ery had  reached  Europe,  the  well-known  English  observer,  Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer,  mounted  a  spectroscope  of  greater  power  than  any  before  used, 
and  was  speedily  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  prominence-spectrum,  con- 
sisting of  three  bright  lines — one  corresponding  exactly  to  the  dark  line 
C  in  the  red  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum,  which  is  commonly  consid- 
ered to  be  due  to  hydrogen ;  another  nearly  coinciding  with  the  line  F 
at  the  confines  of  the  blue  and  green,  which  is  also  ascribed  to  hydro- 
gen ;  and  a  third  at  a  little  distance  from  the  conspicuous  sodium  lines 
D,  but  clearly  distinct  from  them,  and,  curiously  enough,  without  any 
corresponding  line  yet  noted  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Notwithstanding  its 
proximity  to  D,  it  is  thought  to  be  certainly  not  a  Sodium  line. 

Thus  the  second  theory  mentioned  has  been  fully  confirmed,  by  inde- 
pendent and  widely  separate  observers,  and  by  one  of  the  most  splendid 
discoverers  of  recent  times. 


The  Methodist, 

A   RATIONAL   RELI8I0US  WEEILY  JOURNAL,    PUBLISHED  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORI« 
In  Imperial  Ctnarto  Form,  m,nA  In  U&e  Best  TypograpMcal  St^U. 


Independent   and    Fraternal,    Loyal   and    Progressive, 


Discusses  with  frankness  and  courage  every  subject  of  interest  to  the  Church,  yet  avoiding  penonal  or 
direct  controversy  with  existing  Evangelical  Journals,  it  is  intended  to  supply  families  with  ^n  organ  com- 
paring favorably  with  the 

ILiarfrest   and.   Sest   Joiimals   of*  tl&e   I>ay. 

It  commands  the  best  litekary  ability  of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad,  and  represents  loyally  and 
courageously' its  dbnominational  interests,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  general  Christianity:  and  is 
conducted  with  prudence  and  dignity,  and  aims  to  be  above  partisanship  and  virulencb  :  and  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  great  religious  interests  of  the  age.    It  is  edited  by  the 

I^EV.  GEOI^GE  I\.  CI^OOKS,  D.  D., 

Assisted  by  an  able  Corps  of  Contributors,  among  whom  are 

Rev.  John  M'Clintock,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  T.  M.  Eddy,  D.  D.. 

Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  H.  B.  Ridgaway,  D.  D., 

Rev.  B.  H.  Nadal,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Freeman,  A.  M., 

Rev.  J.  F.  Hurst,  D.  D.,  Prof.  A.  J.  Schbm,  and  others. 

Its  department  for  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS  is  always  well  supplied  with  the  choicest  matter,  original  or 
translated.  Its  SERMON  DEPARTMENT  is  especially  attractive, 'containing  a  weekly  Sermon  hy 
a  DutinguUktd  MiKuter^  furnished  to  or  reported  expressly  for  it,  among  whom  are : 

Rev.  Bistiop  Simpson,  Henry  Ward  Beecticr. 

It  is  one  of  the  LARGEST  PAPERS  of  the  denomination,  and,  i»  view  of  the  liberal  outlay  expended 
in  its  production,  THE  CHEAPEST  also.  And,  if  unexampled  liberality  of  expenditure  and  untiring 
exertion  will  secure  such  a  result,  it  shall  not  only  be  one  of  The  Largest  and  Chea^sU  f>*d  ah^ 
the  Best. 

Tmb  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  notices  which  The  Methodist  has  recently  received  from 
the  press: 

Hiere  is  no  more  readable  paper  upon  our  exchange-list  tlnin  our  neighbor,  The  Methodist.  Its 
Helections  are  made  with  excellent  judgmen^  it  has  an  extensive  and  interesting  correspondence,  it  has  a 
literary  department,  provides  well  for  the  children,  and  furnishes  financial  and  commercial  re[>orts  like  our- 
selves. The  editorial  page  is  marked  by  able  writing,  and  always  sides  with  justice  in  the  vital  questions 
of  these  times.    We  wish  it  continued  success. — Fnwt  the  New  York  Independent. 

The  Methodist  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  religious  weeklies  of  this  country.— /^rww  the  New  Ycrk 
Evening  Post, 

It  Is  conducted  with  marked  ability,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  besty  Methodist  paper  received 
at  this  of&CK.—Erom  the  IP'estem  Methodist  Protestant, 

Among  our  entire  list  of  exchanges  none  is  more  welcome  to  our  table  than  The  Methodist.  Asa 
religious  and  literary  newspaper,  it  is  a  desirable  visitant  to  any  household. — Front  Uu  American 
Presbyterian. 

ft  is  one  among  the  few  papers  on  our  long  exchange-list  which  we  read cnrefuU^  every  week.  It  has  a 
variety,  fullness,  and  completeness  rarely  found  in  a  newspaper. — From  the  Reltgious  Teiesco^ {United 
Bretfiren  in  Christ.) 

1 1  is  conducted  with  rare  ability,  is  especially  rich  in  foreign  intelligence — in  short,  is  one  of  ike  best  and 
most  readable  of  our  exchanges. — From  the  iVitaesSt  Indianapolis  Baptist. 

TERMIIS  X   S3«C(0  i>op  Year,  In  Advance. 

%Sr'  Liberal  Prbuiums  or  Cash  Commissions  to  those  obtaining  Subscribers.    Send  for  Premium 
Circular. 
specimen  numbers  sent  free  to  any  address^  on  application. 
Subscriptions  received  by  the  Ministers  generally,  and  also  by  Laymen  volunteering  to  act  as  our  Agents. 

H.  W.  DOUGLAS,  PubUsher, 
Office,  114:  Ifasaau  Street,  New  Yifrk. 


"  L  A  I  L  A."     1  RICHARDSON'S 


Operetta. 


In  Three  Farts. 


SmtabU  for  Aeademitt,  SehooU,  Cmurta, 
ExhibiHoiUf  etc. 

BT 

G.  W.  STRATTON. 


This  work  is  composed  of  Songs,  Duetts,  Trios  and 
Clionises,  and  requires  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
perfonnance.  It  can  be  easily  committed  to  memoiy 
in  three  or  four  weeks,  as  the  Melodies  are  simple  and 
pleaslogi  no  uHttatural  difficult  passages  having  been 
introduced  which  will  trouble  a  class. 

Specimen  cop'es  (unbound)  sent  to  any  address, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Copies  of  the 
Libretto  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  for  postage.  Price 
$4  per  doz.,  bound  in  board.  Single  copies  40  cents 
each,  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  amount 
Published  by 

G-.  W.  STRATTON, 

375  IVaal&lngton  Street,  Boston. 


The  Boston  Musical  Times, 

ESTABLISHED    IN    1S60, 

Is  the  most  valuable  and  reliable  musical  jouma! 
published  in  the  country,  containing  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  including  a  choice  pitc*  of  Musk  every  monih^ 
which  in  itself  is  worth  one  half  of  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion.—The  paper  is  principally  devoted  to  the  Art 
of  Music,  and  its  influence  should  be  enjoyed  in  all 
family  circles.  The  proprietor  has  the  assistance  of 
the  first  musicians  and  musical  writers  in  the  country, 
and  all  care  is  observed  in  the  selection  of  stories, 
anecdotes,  etc,  that  they  may  be  instructive  and  inter- 
esting, thus  making  this  journal  always  a  welcome 
visitor  in  all  music-loving  families. 

C^*  A  specimen  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
yVvr,  on  receipt  of  stamps  for  postage.  Single  copies 
10  cents;  per  year,  one  dollar.  Published  on  first 
.Saturday  of  each  month. 

Postage  to  atty  part  of  the  United  States  12  cents 
per  year. 

ISr*  All  communications  and  orders  for  the  paper 
should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher, 

Or.  W.  STRATTON, 

379  'Wadiliigtou  Stxet,  Bocton. 


"OH,  LOVELY  NIGHT!" 

A  charming  new  Soug,  not  difficult ;  highest  note, 
li  flat.  Composed  by  G.  Harlorz.  Sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  30  cents.    Just  published  by 

G.  "W.  STRATTON, 

Boston,  MaM. 


!N'ew    IMIetliod 


PIANOFORTE 


UNEXCELLED!   UNEOUALLEDI 


The  Standard  Book  of  Instrnction, 

Emf^oyed  by  thebett  Teaehen, 
The  Btti  SchoolB, 

The  Sett  Ccmervaloriea, 

And  all  individuals  who  desire  to  obtain  a  Thorough 
and  Practical  Knowledge  of  Piano  Playing. 

Tl&irt  j^  Tlaov«and  Copies  are  Sold  Tcarly, 

and  it  it  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that 

Quarter  of  a  Million  Scholars 

nASlL  BECOME  ACCOMPLISHED  PIANISTS 
by  using  this  Book.  It  is  adapted  alike  to  the  young- 
est and  to  the  oldest ;  to  the  beginner  for  first  lessons, 
and  to  the  amateur,  for  general  practice.  Sent  post- 
paid.   Price  $3  75. 

OLIVER  DITSON  9l  CO., 

CHARI.es  H.  DITSON  9l  CO., 
jVe^'  Yorlc. 


Teachers  and  School  Officers 

SHOULD  HAVE  KKOWLBDCB  OF 


NE:1¥  AMBRICAUr  SCHOOIi  DBSKS  A^TD 
SETTEESS, 

GEORGE  HUNGER'S  PATENTS. 

I.  TiiBiR  CoMFGRT^-being  "  constructed  on  Physio- 
logical Principles." 

II.  Thk  Folding  Seat,  with  its  varied  advantages. 

III.  The  Dovb-Tailbd  Joining  of  the  Wood  and 
Iron,  securing  firmness,  and  Preventing  warping  and 
checking. 

IV.  Chkai'Nbss  of  Transportation— being  readily 
and  securely  packed  fiat,  as  ordinary  freight. 

V.  In  Appear ancb  they  rival  all  other  School  Furni- 
ture now  known.  And  tkey  cost  no  more  than  ike 
cheapest  styles. 

E^"  Send  for  Illustrated  Description.    Also  a  List 
of  Articles  fur  Every  School. 
J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  Jt  CO.,  MaKufadurtrs, 

fA  'liond  St.,  jycH'  rorAr. 


Our  Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Is  made  of  well-Bcasoned  wood,  varnlshod  and  polislied.  Dnmb-bellfl  and  Indian  Club 
are  made  of  maple,  beech,  or  birch ;  Wands  of  white  a£h ;  Hand-rings  of  cherry,  birch,  o 
mabogany. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  Dnmb-bells— Nos.  1  and  2  are  intended  for  bovs  and  girls ;  No.  3 
for  women  and  youth ;  No.  4  for  men.  Price  per  pair,  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  60  cts. ;  of  Nob.  3 
and  4,  75  cts. 

Two  sizes  of  Hand-rings—No.  1  is  for  boys  and  girls ;  No.  2  for  men  and  women.  Per 
pair,  75  cts. 

There  are  eight  sizes  of  Tndian  Clnbs — ^fonr  of  long  clnbs«  and  four  of  short  ones.  Nos.  1 
and  2  are  for  women  and  youth;  Nos.  3  and  4  for  men.    Price  of  Clubs,  per  pair.  $1 .75  to  $6. 

The  Wand  is  seven-eighths  inch  in  diameter.    Price  30  cts. ;  with  metallic  balls,  75  cts. 

J.  W.  Schermeihorn  <fe  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

THE    BASIS    OF   ARITHMETIC: 

A  New  and  Complete  Table-Book. 

ADAPTED  TO  ANY  SERIES,  GIVING- 

I.  Addition,  Sttbtraotion,  Multiplication,  and  Division  Tables,  arranged  ok 
A  New  and  Simple  Plan.  II.  Simple  Fractions  (to  twelfths),  Frac- 
tional Equivalents,  and  Mixed  Numbers.  III.  Decimal  Fractions  (to 
thousandths).  IV.  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  (both  old  and  metric 
systems),  with  Practical  Exercises  requiring  the  Acttial  U^e  of  Measures, 

A  book  for  beginners  shoald  contain  RESULTS,  not  PROCESSES.  Leaving  the  latter  for 
each  teacher  to  determine  for  himself,  we  give  only  the  fundaiusntal  facts  of  arithmetic. 
When  these  are  memorized,  a  sare  foundation  will  be  laid  for  ready  comprehemdou  of  the 
PRINCIPLES  of  arithmetic.    The  work  is  adapted  to  ant  skribs. 

Retail  price  20  cents.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 


The  student  cannot  find  the  beginning  of  any  science  too  easy.  In  Algebra  the  beginner 
must  learn  a  peculiar  language,  determine  new  principles,  and  accustom  himself  to  a  new 
mode  of  reasoning.  Hence,  Bailey's  Algebra  is  difftise  in  explanations,  and  is  so  clear  that 
a  pupil  of  twelve,  familiar  with  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  can  understand  it,  even  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

The  following  principles  are  observed :  To  introduce  only  what  properly  belongs  to  an 
£LE3t(ENTARY  work ;  to  fikdhore  strictly  to  a  methodical  arrangement ;  to  introduce  every  new 
principle  distinctly  by  itself,  that  the  learner  may  encounter  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time ;  to 
deduce  the  rules  from  practical  exercises  and  to  state  them  distinctly  and  in  form  ;  to  give  a 
great  variety  of  questions  for  practice  under  each  rule ;  to  solve  or  fullv  explain  all 
questions  which  involve  a  new  principle  or  the  new  application  of  a  principle ;  to  show 
the  reason  of  every  step,  without  perplexing  the  learner  with  abstruse  demonstrations; 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  Algebraic  calculations,  and  their  correctness,  by  a  frequent  refer- 
ence to  numbers ;  and,  finally,  to  advance  from  simple  to  difficult  problems  in  such  manner 
as  may  fully  exercise  the  powers  of  the  learner  without  discouraging  him. 

IT  CONTAINS  AS  MUCH  ALGEBRA  AS  MOST  LEARNERS  REQUIRE. 
jmr~  Specimen  for  examination  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  75  cents. 


A  GREAT  HELP  TO  TEACHERS  j    A  GREAT  BENEFIT  TO  PUPILS. 

A  PRACTICAL  EUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

Including  a  Great  Variety  0/  Promiscuans  Examples^  to  supply  a  IVant  exPtrienced  many  ytars 
in  Teaching.    By  WHITMAN  PECIC,  A.  M. 

It  is  the  hest  Arithmetic,  particularlv  because  it  contains  a  great  number  and  variety  of  Promiscuous 
Kxamples  systematically  classified  and  arranged,  which  require  pupils  to  think  how  each  one  is  to  be  done 
indei>endently  of  another,  as  in  practical  business,  instead  of  copymg  after  those  done  in  the  book. 

It  is  the  cheapest  Arithmetic,  because  being  carefully  condensed  it  is  complete  in  one  volume,  which 
costs  only  about  one  third  tia  much  as  an  ordinary  arithmetical  series  in  which  the  same  matter  is  several 
times  repeated  in  different  books.    Teachers  like  it. 

Letters  about  *'  Introductions,"  &c.,  should  be  addressed  to  W.  Peck,  A.  M.,  FishkUl,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  <fe  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Munro's  Popular  School  Series ! 

Ths  best  and  cheapest  of  their  hind  puhliihed  in  the  Warld^  tis.  : 

}M:u.liro*8  Hpanlslll^^rlcs,  K"©.  1.— ByLuaSN  Oudin.  Being  prepared  by  on© 
of  our  ablest  Proiesson  of  Languages,  himself  a  thoroughly  'practical  Teacher,  this  Book  is  oonfideotly 
recommended  as  a  safe  guide  to  the  Self- Instructor,  and  an  excellent  Book  for  Schools.  Price,  *s  cents  i 
bound  in  doih,  30  cents. 

M:  11111*0*8  Fronoll  iSorlos,  M'o.  l.—Bcing  an  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  French 
I«anguage,  by  which  every  one  can  become  his  own  instructor.  l*he  true  pronunciation  of  every  wofd  in 
each  lesson  is  given,  with  its  signification.    Price,  25  cents. 

3I!uiiro*8  FrenoH  Herl08»  3S"o.  ^•— Being  a  practical  Guide  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  French  Language,  by  Profeasor  L.  Ovdin,  of  the  *'  College  of  the  City  of  New  Yoik  ** 

This  little  work,  from  the  pea  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  Professors  of  Languages,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  want  of  the  present  time.    Price  25  cents. 

ACunro's  FrenoH  Herlos*  BCo.  3.— This  work  is  likewise  the  production  of  a  celebra- 
ted Professor,  and  forms  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  preceding  ones,  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
Language.    Price  25  cents. 

Manro*s  Oerman  Series,  No;  L— By  Edward  Chamirk,  Professor  of  Gennan,  New  Yoik 
City.— Meiag  a  mode  of  learning  German  adapted  especially  to  New  Beginners  and  Self-InstractonK,  on  a 
new  and  easy  Method.    It  contains  100  pages,  and  is  sent,  post-paid,  for  25  cents. 

Monro's  Oerman  Series,  No*  2.— Hie  Author  continues  in  this  work  the  same  course  of  in- 
struction pursued  in  No.  i.  The  Lessons  are  simple,  and  adapted  to  the  knowledge  the  learner  has 
already  acquired.    Price,  25  cents  each. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers;  or  will  be  mailed  ftom  the  Office  of  Pablication,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

C3-E30-   :M:XJ3SrFLO,   P^^-ULtollsH-Or, 
lis  William  Street ,  New  York* 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to 

The  "  FIRESIDE  COMPANION," 

A  Popular  Family  Story  Paper, 

Surpassed  by  none  ia  point  of  elegance,  and  the  highly  interesting  character  of  its  content.^ 

The  "  FIRESIDE  COMPANION  **  numbers  among  its  Contributors  more  celebrated  Names  than 
any  otlier  Weekly  Paper  in  America.    Among  others  may  be  specified  :— 

JOHN  BROUGHAM,  AUGUSTIN  DALY, 

LUCY  RANDALL  COMFORT,  HATTIE    H.ATEFUL. 

CAPTAIN  CARLETON,  CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID, 

W.  GILMORE  SIMMS,  KENWARD  PHILP, 

CORRY  O'LANNES,  DR.  JUPITER  P/EON. 

SCOTT  R.  SHERWOOD,  P.  HAMILTON  MYERS, 

EVA  ALICE,  BRITOMARTE,  And  many  others. 

The  Illustrations  also  are  by  first  class  Artists,  and  a  careful  examination  will  give  convincing  pioof 
hat    the   "FIRESIDE  COMPANION**    is  really  what   it   purports  to  be— A  First  Qaas  Faany 
Paper. 
We  have  in  preparation  a  wonderfully  interesting  STORY,  by  Aucustin  Daly,  called— 

"  UNDERGROUND :  A  Romanod  of  Three  Women." 

Also,  a  Remarkable  Work  by  Dr.  Jt7PiTRK  PiBOH,  in  which  a  Medical  Student  figures  as  hero.  This 
Stoty  will  be  certain  to  create  a  profound  sensation. 

Persons  who  cannot  obtain  the  "  FIRESIDE  COMPANION"  ^ra  their  News-dealer,  can  have  it 
ma  led  from  the  Office  of  Publication,  for 

Three  Dollars  a  Tear. 

GEORaE  MUNRG,  Publisher, 

lis  William  Street,  Vev  York. 


{Special  GeoffrajjJUcal  List.) 

Atlasss,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  etc. 


Adjustable  Chart  and  Map  Support,  Price  $10, 


'A""Ja|a4T 


:r=.--z==r:rr=sr:b» 


•  I  Tbe,cac  prettj  ftally  8how«  the  conHracHon  ol 
the  snpport.  The  standard  U  grooved  to  »09^ 
tain  a  movAble  *'  T/'  the  croM-pioce  of  which 
bears  two  eliding  arms,  provided  with  hooke, 
for  Mfltalninj;  the  map  or  chart.  The  Surroar 
U  raleed  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  knob,  thie  po- 
Bition  of  which  is  Indicated  by  the  dotted  line 
from  A.  This  knob  also  governs  a  spring  which 
holds  tlie  *'  nr*  in  pbwe.  The  cat  shows  the  top 
ntieed  on«  notch  and  the  arms  slightly  extended 
to  receive  the  lai^e  map  shown  by  the  dotted 
oaUlnes.  It  will  as  nicely  snpport  the  larxent 
map  as  the  smallest  chart,  and  Is  so  stiff  and  firm 
that  some  arc  n^lng  it  for  a  blackboard  support. 
The  morit  of  this  8in*roRT  cannot  be  connid- 
ered  relatively,  for  there  is  nothing  else  like  tL 
It  is  the  sole  oecapant  of  the  field ;  and  it  ax^ 
Bwers  its  parpose  perfectly.  Setting  aside  U* 
convenieLce,  it  must  commend  itself  to  evef>' 
teacher  on  the  score  of  economy.  It  will  saw; 
its  cost  in  a  single  year  by  preventing  the  nedm- 
slty  of  subjecting  maps  to  the  soiling  Incident  ^« 
their  exposure  on  the  walls. 

Tli  A»-COLTON'S~-OeDeral,  Geographical,  StoUstlcal,  and  Historical.    SOO  Map«  and  Plans. 

luipiTla)  Kollo.    Cloth,  morocco  oacks $20  00 

MITCHELL'S— Ne\v  General.    OSMaps  and  Plans,  with  valuable  statistical  Ublcs.    Folio, 

cloth,  morocco  backs 10  0ft 

OV  THE  UNION,  with  all  the  States  and  Territories.    States  colored  in  coonties— liaU- 

ruad«  and  principal  towns  located^Popolations,  etc    8  09 

UlIARTS  t- WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  AND  OUTLINK.    14  Ptetew  on  seven  boards.    The 

Set  in  portfolio,  \yith  hand-book ^ 18  00 

POLITICAL  AND  OUTUNK.    For  Common  Schools.    8  In  series,  on  maftUn .10  08 

I J  liOBES  t-"FRANKLIN.''    Terrestrial  or  Celestial,  scpamta,  at  half  price  ''  per  pair/*  and 
quadrant  extra. 

Bin.  Terrestrial,  plain  stand,  new  map each   8  09 

(» in.  wood,  semi-frame  (no  quadrant) per  pair  K)  00 

« in.  wood  (full)  fhime       do  do       18  00 

u|  in.  wood,  semi-ftame,  with  qoAdimat    do      95  00 

10  in.  wood  frame  do  do       88  08 

10  in.  bronze,  pedestal  frame  do  (case  and  packing,  doeh  globe  extra,  $^ do      49  09 ' 

12  in.  wood  frame  do  do       45  09 

18  in.  low  bronze  fhime         do  do      60  09 

13  in.  bronze  pedestal  fhime  do  (case  and  packing,  eacA  globe  extra,  $S|) —  do  75  00 
16  in.  wood  frame  do  ,  do  do  ^  do  do  80  OO 
16lo.  brornse  pedestal  fhimo  do  do  do  do  do  li6  09 
80  in.  TerrcMtrial,  quadrant  and  compass,  on  mahogany  firamc,  with  castera  (case  and 

packing  $9  extra) ,. do     f75  09 


A 


I  JliOBES  s~PSBCK'8  MAGNSTIC,  Terrestrial,  each- 

6in.  plainsUnd $6  00    I    13  in.  plain  stand  (packing  aiadcaae.Sl). 

5  tu.  semi-meridian 8  00    I    13  la.  senil.mcridlan        do  do 

Tin.  plain sUnd... 13  00        13 in.  (hll  meridian  do  do     . 

7  In.  semi-meridian 15  QO    |    13  in.  coiA^\ete,  bi^^h  standi  hoar  drclo,  etc  75  08 

13  ifo^fw/itf  a(^^setf,  rcproaentlng  the  Racos,  Animata,  Shlpa,  )^\ghl-boases,  etc.,yye9  with  each  01obe« 


80  08 

95  08 
85  09 


Atlases^  Charts^  Globes,  Maps,  dfc.-^Continned. 


S 


M. 


liA^TB    GLOBICS^     Invalnable  in  *' Object  Tbachiko/'  Mathshatical  Gboobapht,  Ac 

No.  1.— On  httiicile.  very  convenient,  size  4  in.  diameter fl  59 

2.— BnvHs  mcridiau,  wood  frame,          ft  In.       do 6   C 

3.—          do.                    do.                  «  In.       do - 'j  C9 

4.^          do.             bronzed  frame,     12  in.       do t?  Oft 

n.—          do.                    do.                 15  in.       do SU  iC 

6.<— Ilig^h  bronzed  frame,  with  caetors,  IS  in.       do 80  tO 


ifXAP   OF  AIII£RI€A.    Onr  whole  Country,  larpre  wailc,  72  in.  x  80 $»  OB 

United  States  of  Axeiuca,  from  Ocean  to  Ocean,  21  in.  x  37 SOU 

1  STSICAI.    AND   PaiilTICAIi.     GUYOT'S  NEW  WALL-MAPS. 

No.  1  .—PRIMARY  SERIES— on  Mu^»lin,  In  Portfolio.    Sold  in  sets fl8  09 


Uiiitt'd  Siati.'«  in  sections size  48  in.  xOO 

Hcmit»ph(;re«  do.  86  in.  x  48 

North  America       do.  84in.  x3ii 

South  America        do.  21' in.  x  31} 

Central  Europe       do.  S4  in.  x  Sti 


Enrope dl  in.x.'S6 

Asia... »lin.x.^ 

Africa Win.x.'W 

Oceanica 34  in.  x  .Itt 

World  (Mercatar'8  Proj.) ^  in.  x  96 


N«#  2.— INTERMEDIATE  SERIES,  on  Cloth  and  Rollere,  sold  glnjrlv  or  in  »et8. 

United  Sl4it.v>....size  4S>n.x<iO  $4  (»0  I  Europe aize  4«in.xe0 fi  5« 

Homixpheres  «0in.x72 7  50  |  A^ia  48in.x6() 5  00 

North  America  48iii.x(j(j 4  60    Africa  48in.x60 4  50 

South /\mfrica  48  in.  x  (JO 3  50  |  Occunica  48iD.x60 6  00 

No,  3.— LARGE  SERIES,  on  Oloth  and  Roller?,  sold  singly  or  in  wjta. 

The  World,  Mercaior's  Projection— size  72  In.  x  120 $12  00 


Uiiit.*d  Stntct*. . .  .eizo  72  in.  x  WJ $8  (X) 

Non h  America  fKJ  in.  x  7S «  SO 

South  America  (K)in.x72 C  iiO 

Central  Eun.pc  72  in.  x UO 8  50 


Enrope size  72in.x96 $s  «> 

A8*ia  'i2in.x96 10  OO 

Africa  62  In.  X 72 G  ,W 

Oceauica  43in.x«iO 5  U» 


Key  lo  Onyot's  Maps 1  OO 

No*  4.— CLASSICAL,  on  Cloth  and  Rollers.    Rohaiv  Empire,  72  in.  x  81 $15  np 

Ancjknt  (;kekck  (inclmlins;  City  of  Athens*)  72  ill.  x  8-4 15  CO 

Italia,  including  Map  of  City  of  Ancient  Rome,  72  In.  x  M.. 15  i<^ 


0 


n 


UTI.INE   3IAPS,    Colton's,  14  Bhwts  on  board?,  in  portfolio,  and  Key..." $13  00 

CoknellV,  Vi  mapf  on  mT^^lin,  in  porri'olio,  and  Key Al  i«» 

Mitchkll's,  j:j  maps  on  muslin,  in  portfolio,  and  Key 20  f/) 

Pei.ton'9,  72  in.  x  i%5,  on  clot Ji  and  rollers.    Complete  set 5vi  (m 

do.  do.         on  heavy  paper.  do li  ♦<) 

Key  to  Pclttju'b  Outline  Maps     .' 75 

ISTORIf '  A  I..    KlepcrtV  large  Mnral  Maps  of  Ancient  History. 

Roman  Empiui:.  (i7  in.  x  Wi $13  Oft 

Anciknt  Italy,  72  in.  x  «0 I'l  .r 

A.NciKNT  (iicKKCE.  70  in.  X  8^1 , 13  nri 

Would,  at  t i lao  of  Persian  and  Macedonian  Emnire,  4vS  in.  x  OC 15  f^l 

The  En V ino.Ns  of  Rome,  SS  in.  x  45  (all  on  Cloth  and  Rollers) 10  01 


OlBLli:   m\J*.    Map  of  the  Lanilft  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    74  in.  x  63 $3  09 

Area  embracivl  incliid«H  both  New  Totanient  and  Old  Testament  countries,  taking  in  Rome  on  liie 
West,  Kirypl  on  the  Soiiih.  and  the  month  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  East.  Lettering  is  bold  and  c&Mly 
read  from' every  purl  of  a  citts»-room.  Ii  gives  ancient  and  modern  names  of  towns,  riTers,  rootmukiasj 
etc.  Routes  of  St.  Paul  in  h'n^  missionary  tours  are  plainly  indicated  by  distinct  colored  lixMS,  All 
mlssioiiury  stations  ore  fehuwn  by  apots  of  color,  thus  adding  a  very  iutcrcsliug  feature. 


M 


ISCEI.IiANEOrS. 

Apirar's  (ie«)2:niphical  Drawing  Boole $1  00 

Api^ur's  Map  Dm  wing  Cards.    Con)ph;te  &et,  in  envelope LI 

do,  Superior  quality 30 

Gnyot'a  Eureka  Slated  Map  Draw ing  Cards.    Complete  act,  in  portfolio 1  50 

PufK'r  Map  Dmwing  Cards.  do.  do 63 

GeoL'^raphical  Dolinilions.    Illustrated,  on  chart,  84 in.  x  44.... 4  00 

<«eoLrraphiral  Cards  (six  sheets  on  hoards).  24  in.  x  31 6  00 

<ieogniphlcal  Diet ionary :  Llpplncot t's  I'rononnciug  Gazetteer  of  \\\e  World 10  W 

Historical  Chan  (Lyman's),  and  Key 3  OJ 

Stream  of  Time,  or  Cliurt  of  Universal  History,  32  in.  x  43 8  5a 

LkJLT-BOOKS   on   G¥:0GRAP1IY.  of  all  l^inds,  snpplled  at  thb  PcTBUsnsBa'  iniQis 

SALE  iiATEA.     Seut  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  at  retail  prices. 
%3Sr  lUuatrated  Catalogue  tent  on  application. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Company, 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  School  Merchandise, 

14  Bond  St.  New  Yo« 


X-IHT     03F^ 


School  and  College  Text  Books, 

PUBLISHED   BY 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

Nos.  498  and  500  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Before  deciding  on  the  Text  Books  which  you  will  use  for  the  next  year,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  ext 
amine  our  list  of  Scliool  and  College  Text  Books.  Some  of  them  are  new,  and  we  think  very  grca- 
inflTrovejneJUs  on  the  book 4  no\^  in  use  on  their  respective  subjects.  Others  are  standard  books,  which 
Jiave  been  ihorouj-hly  revised  And  re-stereotyped,  and  appear  m  new  and  clej»ant  dresses.  Hesidc  the 
frxcelleticies,  which  years  of  general  use  prtjves  they  possess,  they  have  added  to  them  by  comi>cteiit  editors 
all  the  laie  d'scoveries,  si>  that  they  arc  thcirou^hly  up  to  d.ite  Wc  will  send  byMnail  a  sample  Copy  of  any 
yf  our  Text  Buok^  to  a  ' I' cAclier  far  txamJua/ton^  with  a  i>itm  of  introduction^  on  receipt  ofhalf  price. 


"    7i union's  JVew  Series  of  Grammars :    English,   JDatin  and 
Gr^ek^  and  School  Classics, 

THOROUaHLZ  REVISED    AND   WBWIiY  STBKEOTYPED. 

COyf.lfd.V  SCffOOL  CflAAfAfAR:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Practical  English  C'.rammar, 

also  a  complete  lexi  IhnA  ni  itself.      --------  $    .$o 

PRACTICAL  KNGLISH  GRAMMAR.'  Analytical  and  Practical,  with  a  complete  and  con- 
cise svstcm  of  Analysis  o*"  Sentences.     Revised  and  re-stercotyped,  -  -  -  i  oo 

EXKRC/SKS  IN  A  JVA  L  YSIS  A  SD  PA  RSI,VG.     Adapted  to  the  Grammars,  -  .25 

BULLIONS  6f  MJRRIS'  LATIN  L/iSSONS^  for  Beginners.     Introductory  to  Grammar. 

New,        -  -  -  -  -  .'-  -  -  -  -  -  100 

BULLIONS  &>  MORRIS'  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  with  all  modern   features  of  typography, 

swell  as  djsiiiict  lyi^e  for  ca&e  and  tense  endings,  and  several  new  features,  -  -  15° 

LA  PIN  READER.  With  Introdjuction  on  Latin  Idiom.s,  an  Improved  Vocabulary,  etc. 
Adapted  also  to  the  new  Bullion**  and  Moiris'  Latin  Grammar.  We  have  added  to  the  Reader 
fiity  pages  of  very  simple  Latin  Exercises,  as  a  preparation  for  move  easily  masiering  the  more 

^       djliicuii  parts  of  the  book,         ---------  1-50 

Classical    Vorks, 

COOPER'S  VIRGIL,  with  valuable  English  Notes, -        -  2  50 

LONG'S  CLASSICAL  A  PL  AS,  by  Geougz  Long,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Fifty- 
two  Maps.           --.-..-----  ^  ^ 

BAIRirS  CLASSICAL  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,   Greek  and    Roman 

•        Mytho!(»Kv,  Aniiqnitics,  and  Chronology,         -            -            -    ,         -            -            -            -  .90 

KA  L  rSClIMIl)  rs  LA  PIN-ENG.  Jj  ND  ENG.-LA  PIN  DICPIONA  R  Y.     843  pp.  a  50 
SCHMirZ'S   MANUAL    OF  A.\CJENPIIISPORY;   from  the  Kemoicst  Times  to  the 

'        Overthrow  ot  the  Wesiein  Empire,  A,I>..  476,  with  copious  Chronological  Tables  and  index,  x  75 
sen  MIT  A  ND  ZUMPTS  I'IRGIL.     Eaogues,  Georgics,  and  i?  Books  of  iEneld,    One  vol. 

i6!no.     Price,      -----------  100 

sen  MIT  AND  ZUMPT'S  HORACE.     Odes  and  Satires,              -           -           -            -  too 

Do.                          Do.         OVID.           Select  Poems,        -----  100 

I>o.                         Do.         LIVY,           Books  L,  II..  XXL,  and  XXII.            -           -  100 

Stoddard's  jVomtal  Mathematical   Series. 

STODPARD^S  JUVENILE  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC,  by  John  F.Stoddard,  A.M., 

for  Primary  .Schools.     72  pp.     ----.----  .25 

STODDARD'S  AMERICAN  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC.    An  extended  work, 

desicjied  for  Schools  and  Academies.     174  pp.  -  -  -  *  -  -  •  ,50 

KEY  TO  STODDARD'S  AMERICAN  INTELLECTUAL   ARPPHMETIC,  and  the 

Methods  of  Teicliint;  it,  ---------  .50 

STODDA  RIPS  RUDIMENTS  OF  A  RITHME  TIC.     239  pp.    This  work  presents  in  projier 

order  such  parts  ot  Arithmetic  a^  are  nuftt  useful  in  ordinary  business  computations,  with  the 

Metric  svMem  of  Weights  and  .VIea>nres:  a  fiiH  book  for  ail  Ijirt  High  School  pupils,        -  .50 

STODDA  RirS  NEIV  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  embracing  all  modern  business  forms 

and  meiliocN,  with  Analvsin  of  Ex.innilcs       -  -  -  -'-  -  -  xoo 

S  TODD  A  Rirs  COMf'LE  TE  A  KITH  ME  TIC.    This  book  is  the  New  Practical  Aritbmetic, 

with  113  pages  on  higher  Arithmetic  annexed,  and  which  makes  it  a  complete  and  thorough 

Hi^Qflicr  .Ariilime'ic,  ;tnd  at  the  saitie  time  it  can  be  used  in  tlie  same  class  with  the  New  Practical,  i  25 
.4  Z: /J /:".\'\9  tV/YZA' AW  J/.'IA'6^^  A,  adapted  to  Common  Schools,  -  -  -  .50 

ALDKN'S  SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT,  in  connection  with  American  Institutions,  for 

CoHe.nes  and  Academic?,  -.---.--_  ijo 

PALMER'S  DRACTICAL  BOOK  KEEPING.    By  Joseph  H.  Palmrr,  A,M.,  Instructor 

in  the  Colleso  of  the  Citv  of  >i'ew  Yiirk.     lamo/  pp.  167.    -           -           -           -           -  xoo 

^2:/!  A'A'.S'  7'C)  Z^a  (2  numbers;,  each -S© 

For  a  more  full  description  of  onr  Brtoks..  «"d  ^^  ovr  wmplete  Catalogue  of  School  and  College 
Texl-Books.    Libtmi  terms  ibr  first  uitroduclioUt  ^^^  ^^^Hq^ngl^  ^^  un»ai\s(actory  books  in  use. 


GOOD  FAMILY  READING, 

IN  OONXKOTIOX   WITH 

Putnam's   Magazine^    1869. 


'CLUBBING!- 


rvLL  rmoMB. 


6.  SO 

5.50 

12.00 

10.00 

8.00 

7,00 

Three  copies^ 

»ia. 

Putnftin^s  MagaziDo  and  Eiverside  Magasine  for  Totinff  \  fijt  ra    *      ftR  Rik 

People, \  ^'^  '^^ 

Patnanrs  Mo^nzine  and  The  Round  TabU  or  the  Nation^  \  t  n  nn  0  aa 

Weekly  Literary  JonrnaU,         .        -        .        .       f  ^^'^ ,  ^'^ 

PntnainV  Mngazine  and  Ihe  Independent^  or  Oh^ifvmr\, 
Putnani^d  Magazine  and  LitteWs  Living  Age,  Weekly, 
Patnani^s  Magazine  and  Harper* 9  Magazin6^    - 

Two  C»»pies  of    PUTNAM'S  MAGAZINE  for  fT. 
Ten  copies,  $3U. 


PREMIUMS 
For  tlioae  who  send  as  Sabsrribers  for  PUTNAM'S  MAGAZINK 

For  Two  Subscribers— with  $S. 

The  R'nrter  can  have  for  hW  tr»nMe.  o'th^r  vol.  of  TltVTN'S*?  WORK'*.  Pfmxtktiw 
Edition  ;  m\  a  c  py  of  ItE.VKJ)!  ITK.  a  new  a?i(i  excellent  fjmily  bot»k,  p'^ce,  $2  OJ  ; 
•r.  the  4  vols.  «  f  ihe  -  M  VH  \  SR'JfKS."  b»l  iir  th»  bes^  papers  in  the  old  .\fHflr;(%*M. 
price,  $2.&=);   or,  two  voU.  of  TOPULAII  LlJRARY  of  EOUOPKaN  UTEBATUUK. 

For  three  Sttbscribers—ivith  $12* 

A  cony  of  the  WOULii'.-*  PRO-'.UKSS.  a  DcM-nwrv  nf  l>nte''— a  b-^oV  for  tTnlTental 
R  f>MCDcc;  or.  the  choice  of  two  vol»  of  IRVlN'J'ft  WORIC%  «iiTiiKRiDfi  KDmoir; 
or,  a  C'py  of  FAY'S  N'KW  ATl.A-i.  with  'Oitiiro"  r.iii  «,  price.  li.V*.  In  cloth; 
or,  a  copy  of  IRVIN'G'9  .'5l\A.NlSlI  PAPBUS  (posthomoos  workj,  2  vols.,  %j. 

For  five  Subscribers—wUh  $20. 

A  copy   of  TUrKKRMAXN    BOOK  OK  THK  ARTI^T^.   I  vol.  Rto.   tirfo'*.  fJ;    or, 
copy  of  the  Subscribers'  !•:  lition   if  Irvii:'.H  I.IFB  OP  WASHINGTON,  Ilwjstkatjw 
Complete  in  1  vol.    (Sold  only  to  suhsciibera.) 

For  ten  Subscribe rs^-uHlh  $40, 

A  Bot  «.f  the  fine  Rivrksidk  Rdition  of  IRVIxn'.-*  WORK',  fn  8  roM.,  cloth,  ^ilt  to^r, 
price.  $14 ;  or.  a  bsaiitiful  st.'.tnctte  of  Rryakt,  or  Loxopcllow,  or  lariRO,  ©r  Tkxnt- 
%oni,  or  Gen  G^A^•T  (price.  $16  c;.ch). 

For  twetitff  Subscribers— ivit/i  $80* 

$25  worth  of  any  of  G.  P.'  PUTNAM  4  SOX'S  PUBLIC ATI0N3,^ 

For  thirty  SubscHbe^'s-tvith  $120. 

A  Bupf^rior  SEWING  MACHINE,  price.  $J5  ;  a  cholee  of  the  beet  in  the  mtrket  at  thai 
price. 

For  elghtu  Subscribers -with  $3  HO. 

An  or  ier  for  $^01.  pavablc  in  part  on  acconnt  of  one  of  RRADOUBTS  1600  PIANOf, 
{Met  etparate  adveriuetntnt) , 

Q.  P.  PUrMM  &  ^ySi,  631  BmJhraj,  Naw  York, 


Drawing. 


Bj 


I  AIL'S  DR  ATFIlVCi  CHARTS,  mounted  on  heavy  Manilla  paper,  yfilh  rollers 

KOff.lto  2Qi,«i2«  24  X  40  indMS,  witii  KsT price,  perset       $10.0< 

tBingto  Chart*. 60  cto 

The  gresLt  obstacles  to  the  sncoeeeftil  teschtng  of  Drawing  in  Common  Schools  bare  been: 

1st.  The  lack  of  artistic  coUare  and  prsctical  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

S<t  The  lack  of  time  for  the  Individoal  iustrvction  of  poplls,  made  necessaiy  by  the  systems  of  in 
fftmetion  in  use  heretofore.  ' 

ild.  The  mistaken  notion  that  Draining,  either  as  a  science  or  an  Art,  can  be  acquired  by  transferring 
pictures  from  one  piece  of  paper  to  another,  withont  a  systematic  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye. 

4th*  The  dela^ini:  of  the  stddy  and  practice  of  the  art  on  til  the  natural  taste  for  the  ezcrclpe  has  beei 
•Qtfrrown,  and  the  popiPs  time  has  bocome  too  valuable  to  be  pleasurably  devoted  to  the  training  h 
Miementary  principles  necessary  to  ensure  eertatiTand  reliable  prog^ress  in  the  art. 

These  ChaKs,  prepared  by  Professor  Louis  Ball,  a  graduate  Arom  one  of  the  best  German  Art  Schoolc 
.and  now  teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Enf^ineering  School  of  Tale  Col 
■lege,  are  designed  to  obviate  each  and  aH  of  these  difllcnlties.  They  fhmish  a  practical  system,  so  sin 
.pie,  yet  rigidly  progressive  and  scientific,  that  with  them  any  Intelligent  teacher  can  so  train  the  han^ 
and  eye  of  pupils  as  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  excellence  in  Art  and  Design. 

This  system  has  already  been  saocessftiUy  introduced  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  several  of  the  prlnd 
pal  cities  of  New  England. 
,    The  patterns  are  printed  in  broad  lines,  and  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  an  entire  school. 

T\RAl¥lN€3-BOOK8,  CARDS,  PENCII.SL  PAPER,  PATTERNS,  KT€. 

I)  ^  J  ^  7  ^Whdesale,  detail 

Art  Recreations,*  A  complete  gnlde  to  sll  kinds  of  drawing,  paintings  and  artistlciwork.  $ii.4IQ  $3.0 

Art  of  Skftching  fVom  Kature.^Rowbotbam .40  6 

Apgar's  Geographtcal  Drawing  Book 75  1.0 

*'      Map  Drawing  Cards  in  portfolio 10  li 

"                              **                            superior  qnallty 20  Z 

Bairs  Drawing  Charts,  explained  above,  per  set  of  twenty  charts. . .< 10.00 

"      Perspective  Drawing  Cants,  3li  Nos.  4x6  in.,  in  packet 45  6 

Thene  cartls  are  not  copies  for  nnpil<9  to  imitate :  but  guides  to  teachers  in  arrang- 
ing coun*es  of  Drai^iiiir  from  Onjccts.  They  are  accompanied  by  brief  and  explicit 
ini*tni('tioni«  on  the  niUs»  of  Perspective  ana  their  application. 

Broad  Line  Drawing  Books.   6Nfie each,       10  H 

Bariholomew's  Progressive  Drawing  Cards.    5Nos ^ '*          90  4 

**               Progressive  Drawing  B<M}ks,    7  Nos "           S5  4 

"              Sketches.    N.  K.  Scenes.    5  Nos "40  5 

**              Percpfctive.    Cloth 1.00  1.2 

Blank-books  for  drawing.    Primary dozen,    1.75 

•        "  "  Intermediate. "       3.00 

"  "  Academic "       4.50 

Ooe*s  Drawing  Cards  for  Little  Polks 90  cards,       30  4 

»•     First  Studies  in  Drawing.    SNos each,       80  4 

"     Cottai;es  and  Introduction  to  Landscape.    4  Nos **          30  4 

"     Envy  Lessons  in  I^idscape.    4No« "80  4 

"     Heads.    Animals  and  Figures.    SNos ; "80  4 

Davies'*  Sliadcs,  Shadows,  and  Perspective 8.00  4.C 

Goodisoni**  Drawing  Ikiok  forCommon  Schools 50  «1 

Gnyot's  Eureka  Slated  Map  Drawing  Cards,  portfolio 1 .30  l.Q 

"      Paper                          "                          "         50  « 

Hermes'  U.  S.  Drawing  Cards  for  Schools 30  4 

ftlume*s  Eauy  and  Practical  Drawing  Lessons,  according  to  the  French  Method.— In  6 

Pnigressive  Booksr-Copios  and  spaces  for  exercises  on  same  page,  in  preparat'n,  each       90  S 

Mahan*H  Industrial  Drawing 2.00  2.B 

Monk's  Drawing  Books.    ONoe. each,       30  4 

Ilnskin's  Elements  of  Drawing fiO  l.C 

"        Elements  of  Perspective 80  1.0 

Skeleton  Lf a ves  and  Phantom  Flowers • 1.(50  2,0 

Warren  on  Draning  Instruments  and  Operations l.OO  1,2 

"      Elementary  Linear  Perspective 60  1.0 

"     Shades  an(l  Sliadows 2.8U  3.5 

Wax  Flowers,  when  to  make  them l.tiO  2.0 

Bristol  Board-- Various  sisetf  and  weights.* 

Drawing  Instnimenls per  set,     1.25  to  30.0 

Drawing  Pencils  of  all  kinds :  American,  Eagle,  Faber,  and  Guttknecht's— Nos.  1, 2, 8,  and  4— in  dceeni 

also  put  up  in  boxes. 
Drawing  Paper— regular  sizes. 

Inaa  Kubber.    White,  SO,  80. 40, 60,  and  80  pieces  to  pound,  price  variable. 
"  Black,  20.  80.  40.  (X),  and  80  pieces  to  i>onnd. 

Besides  the  above  we  can  ftiruisU,  at  reasonable  rates,  everyiUliig  in  this  line. 

»   •  Pric/^,  when  not  Mtmed,  are  variable  with  Gda.    iji  such  cases  we  charge  at  lowest  mar^!^  •»-*- 


Charts. 


Variety  is  rc«t.  The  activo-minacd  pupil  finds  rclii»f  fVom  Mmly,  not  in  blank 
idleness,  but  in  sc('in<?  and  tl»inkin.!r  al)«>ut  sonietiiing  else.  somelhin'X  (lifferenl  ft-om 
the  Ariihmclic  or  (iruinniar  that  Ik*  is  weary  oW  As  nfforclini?  the  U^i  available  mn- 
tmal  tor  luniini;  this  nt-ccs^ary  divt'i-sion  of  mind  into  rt'crvalive  .ntudy,  CMmrw  raak^ 
the  most  appropriate  a»  well  as  most  useful  dcconitions  that  can  be  inlrodiiccil  into 
the  school-room.  They  relieve  tiie  dead  l)lankness  of  naked  walls,  and  insiriK-l  while 
thev  adorn.  Mlent  yet  enterlainini:,  they  are  the  most  ('fllcient  helps  that  the  teacher 
can  call  around  him.  Affordiii^  Ic^ntimate  it-nef  from  .study,  they  pnn-ent  the  pupil's 
nelivity  from  over/lowing  into  illeirilinuiie  courst»s  as  mischief;  thus  they  are  aids  td 
dixipfine  as  well  as  instructors.     No  room  is  complete  ai  a  school-nvwn  without  tlieni. 

ALPHABET  CHARTS,  New  Style,  24  X  40  in.,  heavy  Manilla,  with  rollers. 
WhoUwk.  JUtaU. 

No.  1.  Capital  Letter*  aiid  Arabic  Fimtre".  (''K'h  Wk:.  \  il  00  $1  <!• 

No.  2.  Small  LtMitr;',  ruliits*,  and  lluniau  Niuiiciala,  each  50c.  f ^  ' 

Chemloal-YeMiinaii'H— on  rollcrj* t.W  lO.OD 

I>ni\Titiir-Bair!<.    «t)  Noe».,  wlili  k%'y per  set,  10. UO 

£l(H'utionary— SandiTrt'.  numiiUMt  on  n>ntT!» S-aO"      ,   4.^ 

(ifO'Tapliii-al.    Si*o  *-Spt'ci:il  (iiM»;,'ru|»hic.'il  Lifl."  ^    ,^ 

(;i'o].»/iraU-nnll  ^.    Siz.'.  il  ft.  fi  In.  l.v  .">  fr   I^OH  1R.0» 

Iliptorlcal— \V()rci'!*torV,  with  Qnf>»tion  book l.<»0  S.lMJ 

Lyman'i..  "     Kiy a.lX)  »,00 

Multiplication  Chart*,  new  Mvlc,  -^4  x  40  in.,  iu-avy  Manilla,  witii  rolK-n«.    2  No-*  . . .  .set,    1  .U)  1 .«) 

Natural  lli>'lory—Tenni»y.    5  Not*.     Plnin «>.<W  **-<W 

rolon-d H».W  «-0»k 

Print j«  (import «'(l>.n»l()iv(l.\vuli  lei nM-p"--s* each,    O.iW  0.1^ 

Primary— PhilbrlrkV     "SchtM»l 'i'jihKTs."    ^»  No««.    10  UbJol* »ct,    D.iW  I'J.OO 

PiiyjjloNwical— CiittiT'i*.    b  in  i*ct,  mtmnti'd  on  rolU-r?« t»t't,  10.00  I'i.tJO 

"  '•  ••     "      ^hcet.* f.;l,    5.1M  7.50 

-     ''  lOin"      monnti'd  on  rollers 5ft,  I'i.lW  15. W 

'•     '*      Hhort^ net,     7.50  iO.W 

Phonic  niart!»-N.  A.  Calkin?.    12  in  M't M't,    S.(W  -IW 

Phont'lic— ^V!lts()n'^*.    .s  No?*.    4  c:inlt« sft,    TlOO  8.0U 

Headin:;  ClmrtH— Sheldon.     IS  in  pet,  on  ndler* fi.OO  '        S.ft) 

Writing:— I'olhTanei  Hammon«r-.    s  t^lu-ct-*.    4  luUl.i^ ;i.»iO  4.:j0 

— Pa\>(/n,  Dunton,  and  Scribncr.    6  Nop.    Siiceis  2.trt  S.-'iO 

Mouiiiedonacardj* .' 3.0D  4.0<) 

•'  "  "  »*  **  ••  ii      *'     «.r«0    *      8.00 

"      SiK-ncorUn.    n  Nog.    Sheets" k...    a. 00  2..'iO 

"  *•  '*       Mounted  on :)  cards S.rx)  4. .'50 

«i      "     6.00  S.OO 

'*  n^nrt  of  Letters.     Mounted  on  roIUn*  3.W)  4.0i.J 

SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  CIIAIiTS.  col.»red.  xi/e -^J  x  :jiHnrhes».  SJwtit.    JltniitUff. 

1  .iiid  11.  m  lllu.-<t.     Words  and  Keadini;  Le^-on?*.  each  in  sheets '•^\  "l  [l.-M 

llland  IV'.  See4)nd  and  Third  Keadinjj  Len-ous,  eueh  in  j«hecli* :r>     s  |1.4(> 

VamiVL  Komi  fh  and  Filth        "  -  -  "  IV*  \   z  |  1.40 

VII  and  VIIL  EiiMueniary  SoniuN  and  Phonic  Spellinjj,       "  :ij    5^j     1.40 

IX  and  X.  Wrilinij  and  I)ia\vin<;  and  I^eV'-pi-eiivi-,  " 35  j  ij  !  l.lO 

XI  and  XII.  Lines  Jind  Meat'nre-.  and  Form**  injd  Solid-* Z'y  }  i^""^**^' 

XIII  and  XIV.  Familiar  CNdors,  witli  Color  Cards  and  Chronmiie  Scale l..Wj"ig     S.'io 

XVandX\I.  Kconomieal  I'seH  nnd.CIas-iileaiion  of  .\nim»ls.  eaeh (w  |   c-     S  00 

XVII  and  XVIII.  Cla-iruaiion  of  Birds,  and  Keptil.--.  and  Fishes.  -    «.">     s        a.Ul 

XIX  and  XX.  riotanieal  Forms.  Ac.  and  Cla.-.-i  Ileal  ion  of  Plants,  each 6p      o        2.iW 

XXI  and  XXII.  Eeon«miical  CsijH  of  Plants COJ  p  i2.'i0 

The  entire  net,  m  i»heeia>,  $10.    Mounted  on  heavy  cartl-board 18.00 


HALL'S   GREAT    GEOLOGICAL   CHART, 

Size  6  ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft,  finely  engraved  and  colorecf, 

Exhibits  the  order  of  successive  stn^a  of  rocks  and  the  characteristic  fossils  which  have  ;^ven  tho  key 
to  this  arranirenient.  It  <;ives  the  iqipearance  if  a  8ecti(m  were  made  from  the  surface  toward  the 
centre  of  the  enrih.  expot^ini;  the  ed".,'es  of  the  differeni  lay«'rs.  It  is.  In  fact,  fuch  representation  a*  may 
be  seen  in  the  banks  of  many  rivers/aa  the  Nia^jara,  or  in  hi^^h  rocky  cliffs  of  lake  or  occau  shores,  only 
it  is  much  more  exiended. 

This  iH-aniifnl  Chan  was  prepared  by  Professor  Hall.  N.  Y.  State  Geolo:^st.  that  it  mljrht  render  a 
ftudy  so  ddiizhiful  In  itself,  and  s<>  practieally  nsofnl.  more  extensively  IntnMluced.  and  more  easily  un 
derstood.  Only  a  limited  number  were  protiuced  from  Uic  lithoj^rapUic  stones.  The  subpcrilKTs  'have 
lor  sale  a  few  o*f  them,  fresh  and  perfect. 

Price.  Mounted  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  $18.00;  Wholesale  price  to  Teachers $12.00 

Key  to  Ualla  Geological  Chart l.OO 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


School  Books. 


The  followini?  classified  list  gives  a  small  part  of  our  stock  of  School  Books.  All 
oUiei-  Scliool  Books  of  evciy  name  and  kind  will  be  promptly  supplie<l 

Fii"st  c^lunm  irives  Puhlishei-s'  Wholesale  Prices,  at  which  we  supply  Teacher^ 
and  School  Offlcei-s  by  express. 

When  books  are  to'be  sent  by  mail,  we  expect  to  receive  the  retail  prices. 

Our  terms  of  sale  are  invariably  net  cash.  \ 

All  ordei-s  under  $10  must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash  in  full;  larger  orders  will 
be  tilled  ly  express  C.  O.  D.,  provided  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  is  inclosed  with 
the  order/as  a  guarantee  that  the  Books  will  be  promptly  taken  on  their  arrival 
(Lliis  a[)plies  to  "those  who  are  not  regular  customere).  Money  can  be  sent  by 
ox[*ress,  P.  O.  orders,  or  by  drafts,  at  our  risk. 


WholetKUe, 

EmerMiir*  New  National 20 

L*  arirr*  ("tujijihiic 25 

I'arkur  &  W)it>oirit  Nat.  Fllcmeiitaiy  20 

Proiioancing  95 

Banders"  Union  Primary 15 

Union 20 

New  SpelK*rand  Deflner..  19 

Sar^^Mii'ii  ^undard  ($imalliir) 19 

I*nmoanclnff...  25 

...  30 

Tc»ivii'«  Xew  Speller  and  Deflner. . .  Ill 

Will.-oirs  SrnnUer li 

UiriXMr 28 

Worcester"**  Kleuicntary 19 

Prsiiiary ., 18 

'*  ( \)niprehnuslvc  ^ 25 

^  Pruuouiicing ' 80 


E 


EADII%0. 


Ooodiich''d  New  Firpt 17 

"     Second 84 

**     Third 43 

**        '      **     Fcmrth 70 

**     Finh  l.U 

"     Sixth 1.60 

nill«rd"8  P(r*«t 1» 

Sf'cond 28 

Third 45 

Fourth    56 

**        Inrenuediatc 158 

Fifih 1.00 

Sixth 1.20 

Sanders"'  Pktori^l  Primer 15 

New  First 2?} 

Sewnd 40 

"  Third fiO 

Fourth »4 

Fifth 1.00 

Hlirh  School 1.10 

You na:  Indies 1.10 

Union  Pictorial  Primer...    17 

**  Fii-i't 23 

•*  Si'wind 40 

**  Third 00 

**  Fourth 1.00 

Finh 1.25 

*'  Sixth IM 

fiarijfuf  8  Stand.  Primer,  New  Scries    1 » 

Fir>it 28 

**  Second 45 

Third 56 

"  In  tennediate 6.3 

*'  Fourth JK) 

Fifth 1.10 

**        Stand.  Primer,  Old  Series    19 

Fir.^t 23 

"  8c<:ond 45 

Third , 56 

**  Fourth (10 

Fifth 1.10 


SetaU. 
25 

a3 

25 
45 
20 
2.J 
25 
25 
38 
40 
25 
15 
35 
25 
25 
3.3 
40 


S3 

40 
00 

w 
i.rio 

2.00 
25 
88 

m 

75 
75 
1.25 
l.?rf) 
20 
80 
50 

1.25 

1.25 

1.40 

1.10 

2^) 

80 

GO 

75 

1.25 

1.00 

2.(j0 

25 

85 

m 

75 

80 

1.30 

1.40 

25 

35 

60 

75 

1.20 

1.40 


WkblMaU,  Jist^tU- 

Parker  &Wateon'8  Nat  Primer....    20  25 

Flr-t 30  40 

"                  Second....    60  (S 

Third 75  1.00 

"                  Fourth....  1.20  1.50 

Fifth 1.50  8.00 

Wnison'8  Primer 20  .    25 

Fhvl 83  40 

Second 48  «0 

Third *  74  M 

Fourth l.ns  1.35 

Fifth 1.44  1.80 

'*        lutennediate  Third......    64  80 

Fourth 88  1.10 


IJEOGRAPIIY. 

Guyot's  Elementary 60 

••      Primary W 

"      Intel  mediate    1.25 

"     Common  School 1.80 

"  *•  (Teacher's  ed.)  2.00 

Monteith*a  Firpt  LcstHMis— 1 25 

*•  Introd.  lo  Maimal— 11...    5<» 

Manual— III vSO 

Pliy*.  &  Intermed.— IV..1..35 

&  AlcNaily's— V 1 .50 

Mi  tcheira  Fi  n't  Le»«^ona lii 

New  Primary tS 

**  luiermediate 1.50 

School    80 

"  '•       Atlau 1.20 

Physical 1^50 

"  Ancient 1.45 

Old  School 67 

*•      Atlas 1.00 

"  Ancient  t^eojiiraphy. .    70 

Allan 1.05 

'*  Gcojf.  Qnoftion  Book    42 

Warren's  New  Primary  Geography.    ^lO 

"  Common  School 1 .50 

♦'  PhvHcal 1.50 

*'        Old  Primary 60 

*•*  Comnuin  School 1.50 

Pliynical 1.50 

"        Geog.  <iuctitioa  Book....    25 


G 


bahimar. 

Browu'fl  Fir.-t  Li  nee— Improved. ...  85 

Ini»titutea  ''       ....  80 

**       Grammar  of  Grammars. .  .5.00 

BuUion^e  Practical  Lcx-^Kinii 34 

**       Principlei»ol' Kng.  Gwm..  67 

**       Analytical  and  Practical . .  75 

**       Common  School «•-■•  '^ 

"       Eierciwjj*  in  Anal.  &  Par*.  19 

Botlcr*8  Ininnlnctory 19 

Praciical 67 

Keri's  First  Le?«?*onA  Eng.  Grammar  86 

i      **     Klemcutary 45 

\      "     ^'  »nw^*>n  School 80 

I      **     Couipr«li«"sivc 1.00 


1.90 
1.60 
2.25 
2.60 
83 
65 
1.00 
1.80 
2.00 


2.00 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.80 

90 
1.23 

90 
l.:« 

55 

80 
2.00 
8.00 

80 
2.00 
9.00 

33 


45 

1.00 

«.D0 

•     45 

90 

1.00 

60 

25 

00 

45 

60 

1.0* 
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School  BooJcB — Continued, 


Gtark'a  Flrtt  LeMODt 85 

*'       PrMticml  KnglUh 80 

-  Keytodo M 

•*       AnalywU 45 

Orwoe't  Inirodnclton— New  Series  45 

£nff.  Gnunnur       *'  84 

-  AntlysU                  *♦  84 
Iteker*a  Introdoctoir  Lmmm 88 

•»       Snglhli #4 

Arithbietic. 

BMi«  of  Arithnetic,  for  any  rerie*. .    IS 
CHttenden*t  Commercial— New  ed..l  .00 

OftTiee*  New  Prlmai7 90 

*'       laUllectMl. U 

•*       New  School 00 

-  Keytodo 60 

•*       Practical 76 

•*       Keytodo 75 

"       Uulverpity l.tO 

-  Keytodo 1.10 

Saton*!  Ptimary SI 

Iiitellectaal 84 

•*       Element! — 

**       Common  School 7B 

**■       Keytodo 25 

"«      tSrammar  School 88 

•*       Biffh  School  1.00 

•*       Key  to  do 8S 

"^       SohittonttoHIgh  School.1.00 
^*       Ooes.  on  Princ.  of  Arith. .    11 

FoUer^a  Fin»t  Letflons 90 

'*       IMmary 95 

**  **       with  answers....    9T 

*♦       Intellectual JM 

**       Intermediate 63     . 

**  withaxMweri    65 

**•       Oovnmerclal M 

"                "^          vitbaMweri    86 
Practical 90 

Qroenleari  New  Primary 90 

Intellectual 84 

*>  Elementarv 83 

"  Common  School..    75 

"  Practical 75 

Natioiial 1.10 

Pock*8  Pnietlcal  Buaine8»  A/ilk. ...    80 
*'       Do.  with  ani»wen. 1 .00 

BobiMon's  Table  Book 17 

Primary 90 

^^  Intellectnal 84 

**  Kndimentoof 86 

•*  Practical  75 

•*  llichor l.W 

**  Arlihmetiral  Examples.    60 

Stoddard's  JuveaHe  McuUl 18 

^  American  lutellectMl . .    38 

•*  Rudimentik 40 

"  New  Practical 7» 

OW  Practical fiS 

•*  Hl:,'hcr 1.00 

Thomsoo^s  Table  Book 17 

Kcntal %, 90 

•*  Ridlracnt* 98 

^  Arithmetical  Analysis. .    40 

*•  Practical 68 

»•  Higher 1.00 

Bailey's  New  Elementary 1 .00 

**       Keytodo 76 

Dariev'New  Elementary 1.00 

**       Old  Elemenury 1.00 

"       University 1.80 

•*       Bi>nrdoM'«    ,.1.80 

Qreonlears  New  Elementary 1.10 

NowHiKlier 1.50 

♦*  Treatii«e 1. 10 

1lobinsoB*8  New  Elementary 1.90 

"  New  UuLvenilty 1.75 
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1.95 

1.00 
1.95 
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9.95 
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9.00 
1.40 
1.60 
9.90 


GBOMBTRY  and 
TRlCSONOmSTRT. 

WheUfoU.  MefalL 

Darles*  Elementary  1.10  1.40 

,    **     Loeendre^s  Geometry \M  9.95 

'    *"     Analytical  Geometry 1.60  2.00 

^     Analyt.  Oeom.  and  Cak-.. .  ,9.00  9.60 

"     Deftcrlptlve  Geometry 9.96  9.76 

GreenleaTs  Elements  of  Geometry  .1 .16  1 .49 

EI.PlaneASpher.Trig.    IB  1.00 

**           El.  Geom.  ifc  Tri|r. 1.60  9.00 

Bfirs  FIrPt  1..e<>rons  In  Geometry. . .    85  60 

*'     Second  Book  In  Geometry....    66  75 

Robinson's  New  Gcom.  A  Trig 1 .80  9 .90 

Keytodo 1.60  9.0O 

**           Analytical  Geometry... 1.80  9.90 

»•           Keytodo 1.80  9.96 

**           TrfeoBometry 1.90  1.60 

History. 

Bcrard*s  United  States 04  1.1S 

'*       iBKland   ..1.90  IJO 

Goodrich's  Child's  Ui.Ued  States  ..46  OO 

^          Amer.  Chnd*s  Plct.  U.  S.    67  90 

'*          Pictorial  United  States..!. 46  2.80 

Pictorial  Emeland 1.45  1.80 

"*         .Pictorial  Rome 1.45  1.80 

Pictorial  Greece 1.45  1.80 

»♦          Pictorial  France l.«  1.N0 

^          Bcb4N»lIIlBt.ortbeWorHU.46  1.80 

LfOS8lng*s Primary 76  l.OO 

Common  School 1.81  1.75 

''        Pictorial  United  States .  .1 .60  9 .00 

MarilDdaYe*B  United  States.........    46  60 

Parley's  Universal 1 .96  1 .60 

RobbWs  Ontlines 1.80  9.9S 

Will»on*s  Primanr  American 40  60 

ITnitcd  States 1.90  1.50 

"         American l.flO  9.0O 

"         Outlliice  of  School  E<1.. .  .1 .60  9.00 

Ontllnci*  rnivemity  Ed..  .9..50  8.95 

Weber's  Ontlines  Uii1vei')>al 9.00  9.60 

Worcester's  Elements 1^  9.0O 

AsTROKOIHY. 

Borritt's  Geography  of  the  Hearcna   01  1.96 

*^       Atlan.  to  accompany  it Ot  1.95 

Kiddle's  New  Elementary 1.00  1.95 

Mattison's  Primary 60  80 

Uljrh  School 94  1.95 

Mitcheirs  Popular 1.40  1.75 

AMrwnomv  of  the  Bible.. 1.40  1.75 

Planet.  A  Stellar  Worlds.l  .40  1.75 

Rorfe  A  Gfllett's  Astronomy 1 .40  1 .75 

Smith's  UlBstrated 1.00  1.90 

BoOK-KEEPrafO. 

Bryant  A  Stratton's  Com.  School...    90  1.90 

**          Blanks  to  do 75  J.OO 

"          High  School 9.00  9.60 

-      "          Blanks  to  do 9.00  9.50 

^          Counting  Ilonse 8.00  8.75 

"          Blank*  to  do 6.00  «.0O 

Polfon  &  Eastman's Book-fceening.l.OO  1.95 

Blanks.  M crehant's  form,  3  in  Mt    45  (10 

Iffechanic's  ft>rm.  .3  In  set    45  (O 

Loomie's  Horac  Bijok-keepfng 90  95 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-keeping..    61  00 

•*         Blanks  to  do 80  1.00 

"         KeyroBook-kftpittg....    67  90 

•«         University  Book-keepiag 9  no  9.60 

Blanks  to  de i.eO  8.50 

Keytodo 9  00  9.30 

Potter  A  Hammond'*  Primary,  No.  1    38  SO 

^            Blanks  to  do 80  60 

''            Com.  S(hiror,No.9..    00  1.90 

''            Blanks  lo  do 75  I.QO 

"     •        High  School.  No.  8.. 1.00  1.95 

''             BlankAtodn 60  1.90 

Keys  to  Nos.  9  A  8  la  aae  book    60  J|^ 


School  3ooks — Continued, 


I  HI  SIOL.OOY. 

WhoteMxU. 
Cotter*8  (Mm.)  Anatom v  and  Phyp ...    40 

**  .  (Calvin)  Flr«t  fiook 65 

Anat.,Phy««.&Hyg.l,35 

Hooker's  Fint  Book  iu  Ph veiology . .    G7 

"        Pbyeiology  and  llyirieac ...  1 .  40 

nitchcock'a     »'  "      ...l.« 

Jarvitt' Primfry  Phyvloiocy liO 

''     Phys.  and  Laws  of  Health 1 .25 

Lkmbert's  Primary  Physiology .... 
Human 


«7 
.1.35 


XttaU. 
50 

fVI 
1.80 

00 
1.75 
1.50 

80 
1.50 

W 
1.60 


B 


OTAirr. 


Clray*8  How  Plants  Grow flO  1.20 

*•     Lcwons  in  Botany 1.10  1.40 

"     Field.  For.  and  Gard.  Botany,  in  press. 

**     Manual  of  Botany 1.75  S.20 

**      Lossone  and  Manual,  in  1  vol. 2.50  3.2S 

"     Manna)  with  Mosses $.00  8.75 

'*      StmcturaJ  B«>tany 2.75  S.50 

''     Flora  or  the  Sontbera  U.  S..  .8.00  8.76 

Phelps'  (Mn«.  Lincoln)  Lect.  on  Bot.  .1 .40  1 .75 

Wood's  Object  Lessons  in  Botany  ...1.10  1 .  40 

''       Intermediate  Les.  in  Botany. 1.75  S.SO 

New^Class-Book  of  Botany.  .2.75  8.60 

'*  "  »*  Part  L  only  .1.00  1.26 


N. 


ATVRAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Comstock's  Infrodnctlon 96 

"  Natural  Philosophy 1.40 

Hooker's 1.20 

Peck's  Ganot's  1 .40 

Parker's  Juvenile— Part  1 80 

Partll 45 

Natural— Part  IIL 1.40 

Snackenhoi*' 1 .50 
olftt  &  Gillct I's  Elements 04 

Bwift's-Partl 40 

Parlir 45 

Sllliman's 8.00 

Well's  Science  of  Common  Things. .    W 
"      Natural 1 .25 


c 


HEmSTRY. 

Comstdck's 1.40 

Hooker's 1 .30 

Porter's  First  Book 76 

'*      Principles  (revised) 1 .50 

Ko«coe's  Elements  of  Chemistry  ....  1 .20 

Rolf©  &  GlUctt's 1 .40 

Silliman's   1 .75 

Wells' 1.80 

Youman's  New 1  ..OO 

'*         Household  Scicuco 1 . 09 


80 
1.76 
1.60 
1.75 

40 

1.75 

S.UO 

80 

SO 

60 

8.75 

1.25 

1.50 


1.75 
1.50 
1.00 
2.(10 
l.riO 
1.75 
2.20 
l.t«) 
2.00 
2.25 


M 


I JEOE.OOY  A  milVERALOOT. 

Dan  a's  Text-^«ik  of  Geoloo:y 1 .  75  2 .  20 

"      Manual  of  Geology 4.25  5.25 

"      Mlncralo;ry 1.75  2.20 

•'      Manual  of  M in.,  rev.  cd.,8vo. 8.00  10.00 

If  itchcock's  Geolo<;y ]  .25  1 .  fit* 

Hot>ker's  Geolo|ry  and  Mineralogy. .  .1 ,20  1 .50 

Tcnncy's  Geolo>,'y 1.88  1.75 

Wells' OcoloKy 94  1.25 

e:<^tail.  AJVD  mORAL. 

PllIL.Ofi$OPHY. 

Abeivromble's  Intellectual 84  1.25 

Moral SI  1.25 

Haven's  Mental 1.50  2. Of) 

"      Moral 1.81  1.75 

Mahan's  hitcllectual 1 ,25  l  .tJO 

Upham's  Mental 1.90  150 

Uickok's  Mental  Science 1.85  1.80  1 

**        Moral  Science 1.85  llsoL 


iSlNGUVO  BOOKS. 

WhoU*aU.  SttnU. 

Alle:rhanv  Arad.  of  Music  Son;;:  Book  45  60 

Cleveland's  U  vmns  and  Tunes 60  75 

Forest  Choir,  Geo.  F.  Root 50  ti6 

Happy  Homes 45  W 

Silver  Lute,  enlaru'cd.  Geo.  F.  Koot..  42  IX) 

SonicCabinet,  just  imblished,  Allen.  46  60 

SongWreath 45  60 

Object  teachijivg. 

Barnard's  Object  Lessons ».60 

Calkin's  Primary  Object  Lessons 1 .60 

Hailman'i*  Outlines  of  Object  Teaching: 1.00 

LiUenthal  &  Ailyn':*  Elementary  Ini*truction.      40 

Pea»H)dy*s(Mls*)  Kiuden^'arten  Guide. « 1.26 

Sheldon's  Siementary  Instruction 2.00 

** .        MfKlel  Lesions  on  Objects 2.00 

Welch's  Object  Lessons 6S 

WiUson's  Manual  of  Object  Leasons 1 .60 

SPEAKERS. 
BI ALCOVE  BOOKS,  &c. 

American  School  Dialo^i^ies,  new cloth     60 

Same paper     40 

American  Speaker paper     10 

Amateur  Dramas 1.50 

Art  of  Exremp«»re  Spoakinyr,  Bantain .  1  .10 

Book  of  Oratory,  Maii«lian.    12rao 1 .75 

Comic  Speak«T 10 

Debatrr,  McRllifrott 1.60 

Declnmntion  for  the  Million.  IMrt  f.— Poetrv  j 

Part  II.— Dlalo^'ues ;  Part  IU.-  Prose . . . t-a.      60 
Dialo{rues-«Nos.  1.  2,  8,  4,  5, 6— paper,  each ...      10 

£locntiou— Bronson 2.00 

'•  Griffith 1.50 

"  Mitchell : 1.50 

Elocutionist    paper     10 

Excelsior  Dialoirnus 1.75 

EntertaininjT  Dialogues,  Northond 1 .25 

Exhibition  Speaker    1.25 

First  B<iok  of  Oratory,  Marshall 1 .60 

Free  Speaker.  Fowlo ? 1.50 

Humorous  Speaker,  Oldham 1 .50 

10 

Little  Speaker,  Northend    00 

•*      Orator,  Northend 60 

National  Orator,  Nortliend 1 .25 

"        Speaker paper     10 

"  '•        12mo.  1.5U 

New  American  Speaker.  Zachos 2.00 

"    Union  S]>eaker,  Philbrick 2.25 

'*    York  Speaker 1 .75 

"  One  Hundred"  DialO};iies,  Fowlc 1 .50 

Original  Dialoj^uen.  Sarjrent 1 .60 

One  Hundred  Choice  Selections i)a|)cr     80 

Parlor  Stage 1 .50 

"     Tableaux 2.50 

"     Dramao.  Fowlc 1<50 

Patriotic  EhKiuenc*!.  Kirkland 1 .75 

"       Speaker,  Raymond 1 .75 

**  "  paper      10 

Primary  Speaker,  Sherw(K>d 50 

Philbrick 06 

Primary  Standard  Speaker.  Sargent  60 

Sabbath  Schwil  Scrap-J^)ok,  new  ediiion 1 .50 

School  Dialogues,  I^)vdl 1 .50 

■  *'  '•  Northend 1.20 

School-Day  Difllosrncs 1.60 

Sch<K)l  Exhibition  Book 50 

School  Speaker,  Sanders 1 .60 

Standard  Speaker,  Sargent i.iA) 

"  "         paper     10 

StumpSpcakcr "        lo 

Union        "        Sanders 1.00 

ITnlted  States  Speaker,  Lovell 1 .50 

Universal  Speaker 1 .50 

Yonng  An\encau'«  Speaker 1 .00 

Youni:  S|j^\ccr,  LovcW 1.2r 


Books  for'  Teachers. 


Sen!  by  Maii,  prepaid,  /or  prices  named.     When  sent  by  Express,  20  per  cent,  disc. 


Amcr.  Educational  Monthly,  im<.  bonnd f^.m 

isio,      »»       ....  2.IK» 

"  "  »'        isfHi,     ♦»     2.(j() 

"  *-  *♦  iMiT,      "       2  fH) 

"  »*  "  JvVi8,      "       2. 00 

'*       F.dnrntlon.  MitnfiflpM 1.75 

**       Kltxjui'nco.  2  \«»1^.  hvo 8.<10 

"       Iut»lilniioiin,  De  TcK-qnoville l.T.'i 

"       Joiir.  Kilucatlon,  llnniard,  16  vo)ti.,cach  6.75 

*♦       Li (i-rai lire.  (Cleveland 2.W) 

"       Normal  Sciuwd*.  Barnard 1 .25 

"       IVdiin>«ry.  Barnard 2.(X) 

"       Tf.tclu'ri**  and  Kdiicatom,  Barnard 8.5(> 

Abbott*'  TeachtT,  illu^'tnited 1.75 

A  B<M)k  about  School  B«)y;>.  Hope,  in  prcM. 
A  B(M)k  about  Domlnlt**,  IIopo,  in  pr«t»s. 

A  Brief  BiouTatihical  Dictionary,  Hole 2.00 

A  Dntchman'K  l)inicultifi«  witli  the  fiiij;.  Lang.      %5 

A*chain'i«  bcluHMma-tcr,  Ac,  Barnard 2. BO 

A«tninoniv  or  the  Bible,  Mitchvll 1.75 

Biblical  RVa-on  Whv l.RO 

Bioi,'.  of  Di-iinM  Soientiflc  Men,  Arai.'o,  2  vol§.  S.tJO 
Cnli*thrnici«,  \Vat«on'it  Manual,  illu^tratl'd  ...  1.00 
Chemistry  c>f  Ctimmon  Life,  Johnston,  2  vola.  4.00 

Cl;i«*t8ifleaf  Ion  of  the  ScleJices«.  Siwncer 80 

€()ne;;e.  Market,  and  Court ;  or  Woman's  Uela- 

lion  to  Kducaiion.     Dall 2. BO 

Oompamlivc  (Jeoifrai>hy.  Riltcr 1.50 

CJorri'lalion  and  (:on!*('rvation  of  Forren 2.50 

Culrure  di'inaiifh'd  by  Modem  Life,  Youman«.  2.*i"> 

CyclupHidla  of  HioL'ntphv,  Parke  (Godwin !S.50 

of  Eii;,'li!*li  I'.it.,  Chambers,  2  vols.  B.5<J 

Derivation  of  Word!*,  Trench 1.25 

Uiciioiiary<»r  Mathemstic-,  Davlei*  &  Peck  ...  4.(n 
of  NotedNamcHof  P'lction.Wliecler  2.:.0 

"         of  I'oualar  C^iiotatioii!*,  \Vat«on 2.00 

/)n  Cliaillu't*  Africa.  8  vo.,  mutflin 5.00 

Earth  and  Man,  (iiiyot 2.00 

Kilucatlonal  Anhorn«nu«.  Barnard 2.(Kl 

Kiiucatiou  in  Europe.  Barnard 3.50 

IKstoryof 1.75 

"         Intel.,  Moral  and  Phys.,  Spencer..  1.75 

•'         of  (tirlit,  llaumer GO 

£nj2:liah  Literature  of  r.)th  Century,  Cleveland  2.(i0 

IV'dau'ovry.  Barnard 2.5<) 

The  Oiieen':*,  Stray  Notes',  &c..  Alford  1.25 

*'    Iieairu,  a  Crit.  on  above.  Moon..  1.75 

K«pay9,  Monil,  Polit.  an<l  .i'^Uu-tlc,  Spencer..  2.fi0 

Kvenin;;'*  at  the  .\)[icro:*coi>e,  (.io»*>»e 2.60 

Kxamiiier,  or  Te.<icherH'  Aid,  Duncan (iO 

Familiar  Lee.  on  Si'lentUic  Suh'n-ct.*,  Her.»elu-ll  2.50 
Famoni*  Aniericuno  of  Kccuul  Tinier,  Purion.  8.0() 

Firbl  Priuciplej*,  Snencer • 2.50 

"  "        of  Kduea.,  Randall,  iu  pre8S. 

Five  Hundred  Mit«take!*  C«>rrecied BO 

French  Pcdajff)jry .  Barnard 2.50 

Geoirraphical  Studies,  Hitter 1.50 

Geolojrieal  Sketches*.  A;;a-^iz 2. 45 

German  Kduejuorj*,  Barnard 3.50 

"       ScluKiIsi  and  Pcda^jo-fy,  Barnard 2.50 

Good  En;:li»h.  Gould 1.50 

Govcniiueut  and  Laws  of  U.  S.,  Wedt;\vood . .  d.50 

Cluiis-Book,  Young 1.25 

Graded  J^chwdn.  Wella 1.25 

Gymnastic!)  and  Calinthcnic:*.  Watson,  illui^t..  2.tH) 

HurmonicH  of  Nature,  Harlwi:^ 7.50 

Ileal  a^  a  Mode  of  Motion.  Tyndall 2..)0 

Ilitriier  Chrititian  Kducaiion.  Dvvight LIB 

lJi»iory  ofa  Mouthful  of  Bread 2.(KI 

»•      of  Kiiu'li.-h  Literature.  Oraik.  2  vols...  7.50 

**      of  Wi)nderrul  Invention!*,  Timbs 2.50 

Hot;';  OD  the  Microscope.  revii>ed  &  cular^^ed.  3.50 

Home.*  without  Hands*.  Wood 4.50 

Hou>*ehold  Book  of  Poetry,  new  cd.,  Dana....  7.00 

ln»«tiiute  Lecturei",  Bates 1.75 

111  the  School  Room;  or  Phil,  of  Educ,  Hart..  1.23 
'an^uaj^e,  and  the  Study  of  Lau^.,  Wliitucy..  2.^ 

Oil 


\jixcjtr  In  the  School-Boom.  McN.  Walph. . .  $1 .00 
Leet nn-s  and  Re))orts  on  l£dar«iton.  Maun...  8.U0 

Same,  2d  wriej*.  In  prewi 

Lectures  on  Modern  Ilii^iory,  Arnold 1.75 

on  S<uind,  Tyndall 2.50 

Letter*  to  a  You \v*  Teacher.  Thaver 50 

Life  of  Horace  Mann.  l)v  Mrn.  Mann 3.00 

Locke  Amsden,  a  tale,  t'ediuroi^ical 1 .60 

L«»;fic  of  Mathematici*.  Dfcvle*: 1  .tJO 

Man's  Place  in  Nature.  Hnxlcy l.SO 

Manual  if  Parliamentary  l»racilcc.  JelTerson..      1*0 

Mental  and  Social  Cullnre,  Loomis 1  .(W 

*'       Hyiriene,  Ray 1.30 

Methods  of  InMmction.  W1cken*ham 1 .73 

of  Study  In  Narnrel  History.  As:aa>»lz  1 .75 

**       ofTeachersMnstttQte!*.  Baten 75 

MlUon,  with  Notes  and  Index.  Cleveland '. . . .  2.60 

M  isiakes  of  Educated  Men.  Hart 50 

Modern  ni!l«doj.'V.  Dwijrht 2.00 

"    Inqniries,  Cfhw'I,  ProPl  &  Mi>»'l.  pi-.'clow  2.50 

My  Schools  and  Schoolmaster*,  Miller 1 .75 

Normal  Met  hod  of  'i'eachini',  Holbrook 1 .73 

"      Tminlnir,  Rn.-sell 1.25 

Ob«ervine  Facul tie^.  Burton 73 

Origin  or  8p«?cle«,  Darwin .'  2.50 

Huxley l.« 

Ont-Door  Papers,  HIi:L'in*on 1.50 

Outlines  of  the  En^dlsdi  Laii«:na.£;c,  Clark 1.25 

Parliamentary  Manual.  Cuciiinsr <*»3 

Peda;roi;lc«,  an  Educational  Poem 73 

Pe:*taioz%i  and  Peftaltizr.innism,  Barnard 2.."<0 

Phy^ieal  Geo«rniphy .  Warren  ?.<W 

Phy^loIoi;y  of  Common  Life.  Lewes.  2  vols ^.tH) 

Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds,  Milcheli 1.75 

Popular  Astronomy,  Mitchell 1 .73 

**       Lectures  on  Science  and  Art,  2  vols..  4>(I0 

Practical  Education,  Everett 1..51) 

Prououncln<j  (Jazetteer  of  the  World 10  00 

Pulpit  &  Rostrum,  Pamph.  Serial,  3:{  Nos.,  ca      IB 

Punctuation,  Wilson l.BO 

lieuHou  Why,  (teneral  Science *1.S0 

•*       Natural  HIsftory 1.50 

Rei^ni  of  Law,  Duke  of  Ar«,'yfc 2.50 

Resources  and  Prospects  of  Amer..  Sir  M.  Pelo  2.(K) 
Sa.Tou  Schoolmaster,  and  other  short  Tales...  l.UO 

Schofd  Amn»»einent,  Root 1 .  75 

bchool  and  Schoolma^iter.  Potter  &,  Emerson.  I.Thi 

*'      Ardiitecturu,  Barnard 2.23 

.**  '*  Johonuot.... 4.(«0 

*•      Economy.  Wlckersham. 1.50 

"      (iarland.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Klrkland,  2  vols..  3.00 

**      Government,  Jewell 1 . 50 

.    '*      Life  Experience,  Orcnlt t» 

Science  of  Education,  O^deii 1 .73 

Seaside  Studies  in  Natural  History,  A^assiz..  ?.UU 

Sell -Culture,  Sherwood 1.00 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects 8.00 

Studies  in  Eu«di!*h,  D«  Vcre •. 2.50 

Teacher  and  Parent,  Northeud 1.75 

Teachers' Assistant,         **         1.75 

"        Kxamiuer.  Stone 75 

"         Motives.  Mann 80 

Teachers'  Text-Book,  Forrester 3.50 

That's  It;  or  Plain  Teaching 1.50 

The  Old  Lo«  School-Hons»e.  Clarke 1 .50 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teachiii;^,  Paj»o 1.75 

Thesaurus  of  Enjjrlish  Word",  K<»get 2.00 

The  Vejre table  World,  Fii;uier  6.00 

The  World  twfore  tht^Delu^je,  Fij^iler 6.00 

Travels  iu  Brazil.  A^^ssiz B.UO 

True  Order  of  Stndies.  Hill SO 

Unconscious  Tuition,  Huntington 30 

Universal  Education.  Mayhew 1 .  75 

Literature.  Bill ta 2.00 

Variation  of  Animal:*  and  Plants,  Darwin.  2vs.  ft.Od 

Viilj.'ari8ras  and  other  Errors  of  .Speech l.dS 

Wvb:iier'»  <juarto  Dictionary,  Uuabr'd,  Ulas..  12.00 


School  Diaries,  •Records,  &c. 


D. 


/ 


DIARIES.  WHoinalc.  IliitaiL 

SCHOOL  DIARY,  No.  1  (for  pnpite),  Six  Months  nMs p«r  dozen     .84    1 .20 

SCHOOL  DIARY.  No.  3,  eame  as  No  1,  with  blanks  for  communication  between 

Teacher  and  Parent,  &c perduxcn     .84    I.JIO 

STRONG'S  SCIIOLAR*S  DIARY,  for  t1  e  nse  of  all  who  go  to  School,  Is  desijnied  to 
cxercii^u  the  yoon^  in  the  practice  of  making:  a  daily  record  of  itemi»  and  events.  It 
cultivates  and  ^tren'^tbons  habits  of  observation  and  accurarv  Such  a  record,  faith- 
Xully  kept,  will  prove  a  history  of  the  writer's  life,  its  value  iitUeosing  with  passin^f 
years. 

li  contains— I.  Specimen  T>at?es  of  a  Diary,  pnjnrefetlnff  the  manner  of  maktOK  dally 
cntricM:  H.  Rnlei*  and  Maxims  for  Pnpil»*;  III.  Snbjects  for  Compoi^itions,  with  sim* 
pfe  pnsr^efitions ;  IV.  Rnles  for  the  n<*e  of  Capital  Letters;  V.  Rules  for  Puncttiatiou ; 
Vl.  Blank  paj^  for  making  the  daily  entries  of  an  ordinary  school  terra.  In  some 
cafes  it  will  be  found  sufllcieut  for  preservln*;  copies  of  the  compositions  written 

during  the  term Per  dozen  9.50 

Specimen  copy  by  mail,  prepaid,  30  cents. 

Kecords. 

GENERAL  RECORD  OF  RECITATION  AND  ATTENDANCE each  3 .  00  8.50 

RECITATION  RECORD,  or  CLASS-BOOK.    80  pages 1.00  1.2S 

TOWLE'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL  RECORD,  for  Graded  School,  nresentlng  at 
one  view,  iiuon  same  sheet,  a  Daily,  Weekly,  and  Monthly  Summary  of  Attendance, 

Tnrdiiic9!>,  Deportment,  and  Scholarship,  together  with  the  standing  of  each  pupil...     .75  1 .00 

TRACY'S  POCKET  RECORD 60  ^5 

TRACrS  SCHOOL  RECORD 60  75 

llEOISTERS. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST,  to  show  total  nnmbcr  of  days  and  months  attendance  of  each 

pupil  during  theyenr.    80  pages,  indexed 1.50    2.00 

ALPHABETICAL  REGISTER..   WO  pages,  Indexed 3.00    3.60 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  DAILY,  WEEKLY.  AND  (QUARTERLY  REGISTER 75    l.OO 

BROOK'S  SCnOOL-TEACHERS'  REGISTER.   4to 75    1.00 

CLaSS  liEGISTER-No.  1 30        40 

**  "  No.  2 '45         60 

No.  8 66        75 

COMMON  SCHOOL  REGISTER    32  pages 90    1.20 

DISCHARGE  BOOIC.    4S  pages 60        65 

ROrOH  REGISTER,  or  ADMISSION  BOOK.    48  pages 60        66 

SHAW'S  SCHOLARS  REGISTER  is  a  complete  record  for  the  pupil,  in  pamphlet  • 

form.  It  i:i  arranged  for  a  Daily  Reconl  of  the  PupiKs  Attendance,  Conduct,  and 
RrcitatiMin?  for  fourteen  wt'ckf.  A  Her  thin  follows  an  Abstract  for  the  Term.  In 
wliicli  the  whoKj  is*  so  conden>*ed  that  the  comparative  standi nir  of  the  pupil  for  the 
term  tniiy  be  obser\'i'd  at  a  glance.  The  labor  of  nreparlni'  a  dally  record  too  often 
proves  a  t»«non!*  tax  upon  the  ti-acher's  time.  Shaw's  Scltolar's  Register  obviates 
tlii«»  diOU-nlty  by  having  each  pupil  keep  his  own  n^cord.  After  a  lesson  has  been  re- 
( Ui'd  it  i:»  to,  be  unirked  in  the  pn>per  space  by  the  pupil  with  n  tfOfi  pencil.  The 
ti\Khr?r  can  tnark  with  <«*  snch  changes  as  are  needed,  make  the  avei-age  for  the  ' 

week,  and  carry  it  forward  lo  the  Alwtnict.  On  this  Abi*tract  there  are  spaces  for  the 
pjireiit  to  iimke  remarks,  and  npucify  weekly  the  firne  given  to  study  at  horns.  This  Is 
II  most  imjMMiaiit  feature.  The  cfirrect  une  of  the  Scholar's  Reinsier  will  save  the 
tenchers  tiims  will  stimulate  the  pupil  to  more  puncrual  attendance,  to  better  con- 
duct, and  to  hi'itiT  le>*>»ons.  He  will  be  airefhl  tnat  his  own  hand  may  not  be  re- 
quin'd  lo  record  Irregularities,  misdemeanors,  or  poor  lessons.    This  book  Is  really  a 

ni (Ml el.  and  bhou Id  be  examined  by  every  teacher Per  dozen     .84    1.20 

Spvcinn'n  by  mail,  lOceniH.  / 

THE  TEACHRItS'  MODEL  POCKET  REGISTER  AND  GRADE  BOOK,  adapted  to  / 

any  grade  of  school,  from  Priinary  to  College.    Uaudsomely  bound  in  finu  cloth .60        65 

IvEPORTS.  I 

DAILY  ATTEND AXCE  AND  WEEKLY  REPORT  BOOK.    IGO  pa<rc9 2.25  8.00 

SCHOLARS'  WEEKLY  REPORTS Sheets,  per  hundred  1.60  2  00 

bCHO LARS'  M ONTULY  REPORTS j Sheets,  per  hundred  1.60  2 .  00 


E 


\oiaa  books. 

MODKL  ROLL  BOOK.  No.  1.  containing  a  Record  of  Attendance.  Deportment,  Orthog- 
raphv.  Rcndinir,  Pfnmnne»hip'.  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Practical  Arithmetic,*  Geog- 
ra)>l!y.  (iramnmr.  !*an>ing.  and  llibtory.  and  blanks  for  npecial  studies  not  euumcrated.  3.00    8.60 

MODKL  ROLL- BOOK.  No.  2,  for  Hi-'h  Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries— containing 
a  reconl  of  nil  the  ^tlldies  meiiiioncd  in  RolMViok  >'<>•  ^-  •*>^'ether  wijh  Elocution, 
Algrhra.  (Ifonn'try.  Composition,  French,  Latin,  Philosophy,  PhysVoiogy,  and  blanks 
for  «*pecial  hludie*  not  t;nunieratcd .^ 8  00    8.60 

ROLL  BOOli,  or  CLASS  ATTENDANCE  BOOK,    flo  nagca 1-00    1.26 


Watson's  Hand-Book  of  Oymnasliea. 

A  NEW  AND  REVfSED  EDITION-JUST  PUBLISHED. 

0«e  ¥•!•»  t$To,  ilntrd  pnprr,  wlih  Beaaiinil  Tlliiatniti«n«9  from  Orldaal  flmliiMi 

and  N««i;  to  meeompnnw  cli«  •xcrciaea.   JSl««aatlr 

»rtot«4  aail  lN»«MdU 

l^rc  First— Ctt<I«r  "  Vocnl  armniMla^"  pwf  nw  «.  enra|>i«lMiwlr»  «nd  praetlcMl  TtmOm  mi  RenptrBtioa.  rk» 
ftvtici,  and  Kliiciitiun.  TIiecXMmplM  fur  HIiMtnithiiu.  btiih  In  prnne  und  rcrw,  «r»  Um  eholMKt  f»n»  oT  Enicliali  ami 
Aiuericnii  literaiHre.  f«p<rite«l  p««iiis  in  itct4«ylltiMe  vernv— iiHrmtive.  dencriiittve.  ta/i  lyrfe :  nailonat  vdo.  Mid  battl* 
pi«CM  lira  lutnMiiiecd,  witli  upvclnl  rprcrrmt  In  n  c«>mbtniiiintt  at  l*n«cic  R«cltiiti«m  vitli  Oidtetlisain  aai  GjrmMMtk^ 
IhM  rcnderliiir  iliU  m  cnniplctet  KIncatltiUMO*  iUwdtfr  fur  Mlvanowl  din— ■  iu  pnbUc  Mad  priTftU  ii«howb,aBd  m  wparif 
MaiiiihI  uf  ?:iiici)tt«n  Htid  Omtory  r<ir  individmiia  and  rMmlliMw 

I'nrt  Hecond— I'nd^r  "(^aliRtbrnlcii,"  exhibtta  tlM  moat  extended  and  raried  eonnt  nT  excrriaei,  wfthovt  Iht 
•id  of  appHmiiiH.  errr  pnlilHlicd.  KINKTEBN  PIBOBH  OK  A  I' PRO  I' Kl  ATE  flAKO-FORTB  MUSIC  m«  in- 
Ivediioed,  affurdiiiK  a  nuincieni  variety.  Imtb  for  Ciilbitheiiica  and  (lymniMilea.  Thb  part  of  the  work  wlU  eaeMe 
leftclicni  to  sfve  p)i>-it{cai  culture  it*  due  prnminmire  In. primary  limtnictinn,  and  aflVinl  an  lne»hnn«ffl»l>  mspfif  ef 
pleasinit,  bc«lthl>il.  and  invlKimitliiir  Knniea  and  cxercliteii  Btr  tUI  parlur  nnd  the  nnraery. 

Fart  Thlnl'-'^'OyninaHCicik.**  preaonu  more  exerdwe*  Tur  Wandii.  Dnmb-belta,  Indian  CInha,  and  TTiml  ilnw. 
Uuia  aU  utber  Umka.  Wttlle  lite  single  exerclsea,  For  each  piece  of  appamtaa,  art  anfficieutly  uiimerona  mnd  ▼aiM  M 
Mcure  tbe  rctjMlMie  «tmiiltjirie«nM  Mtivtty  i»f  tlie  ment«l  nnd  physlnU  powem,  and  call  Into,  ptjij  all  tlM  mwede^  ef  Ik* 
body,  tl»elr  rlaMiittiiMtbni  Is  a«i  perfect  that,  hvtead  aif  iuterierini;  wltlu  they  mntnally  Mippnrt  n»d  recofUBMad  eaek 
ctlier.  TIria  U  a  c«iniptete  lejtnnaetie  drilMxKilc,  with  wurda  of  command  and  c1a«i«i  of  movemetiti  cyaCenMticnny  n^ 
MUfed,  embrMcinx  all  iieceMaary  exerciaea  for  (he  lungn,  intlce,  onoins  of  apeech,  J^int*  ^newa,  and  miaelea,  U  ii 
ndaft^  t<>  KlumlN  and  families,  Indlvldnala  and  ciauee.    Tbe  wooD-CUTt  are  unuierene  and  exceUent. 

Prlc«»  potfCpald*  by  mall»  •*^00« 

J.  TV.  SCHERMERHOBN  St,  CO., 

NEW  YORK. 


puR  Gymnastic   A.ppai\atus 

la  made  of  trelt-Keanoned  wood.  Tamishod  and  poliahetL   ^Dnmb-hella  and  Indian  Club*  are  Qsnally  made  of  lea^^ 
bcecli,  r.r  birch  :  Wuitdii,  of  aiilte  a*h  :  linnd-rinio^  ofelicrry,  birch,  or  mahnpaity. 

Tliere  are  f>>ur  hIscs  of  Dumb-bclli.    Xoh.  1  and  2  are  hitended  for  bttya  nnd  girls  ;  Ko.  3  for  women  and  jo«th  ;  Htm,  4 
for  men,    I'riee.  per  pair,  of  Nob.  1  and  2.  01)  centa  ;  of  Nui.  3  and  4,  75  centa 

Twf  siiseN  nf  Hand-rinisB.     Nn.  1  in  fw  bnya  and  jrirts  :  Nn.  2,  fur  men  and  women.    Per  pair,  75  eesta.    # 
.  There  are  eijdit  aises  of  Indian  Cliibw— four  nl  long  cinba,  and  four  of  short  ones.    Nos.  I  and  2  afv  for  wuiuea  a»i 
yoath  :  No».  .1  and  4  for  men.    Price  uf  l^lubs,  per  pair,  '$[.75  to  §6. 

Tbe  Wand  lias  eifdn  idain,  eqnal  facea.    It  Is  Mrven-eljtbtlis  inch  (hick  fur  men  aiid  women,  and  Ihreo-fbortks  todb 
Ibr  boys  and  girls.    Price  30  cenu  ;  witli  metallic  balls,  75  cents. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERflORN  &  CO.,  Manufactorers, 

MBW  YOBK. 


"Watson's  Manual  of  Calisthenics 


Contains  a  complete  eonree  of  physical  exereisee,  wtTMOOT  ArriRSTVe.  It  baa  ail  neednil  directions,  mlea,  aad  i 
■ations,  with  tecthma  on  plionetlcfl  and  respiration.  The  exeralseM  are  arranged  In  accordance  with  well-known  peiBct 
pies  of  anatomy,  pliysiolnKy,  ai  d  hyiciene.  They  have  been  ttionrtttrhty  teated.  securing  tlie  bappieisi  resultik  Tbeea  e»> 
•rvises,  practiMid  hnbitiiHlly  aed  enerKeticall:',  cannot  fail  to  yield  ipitre.  a^^ility,  snpplenesx.  a  ready  liand,  an  wi^  aa  i*. 
knst  health  and  power  uf  endurance.  Alnnut  any  acbiml-room  or  parlor  will  sntBce  for  tbe  exerci»e«.  For  thoas  wba 
■ee  the  piano  U»  enliven  tlie  exorcises,  there  is  music,  prepared  by  tlie  Itrxt  mnners. 

The  linok  is  richly  iUuKtrHted  ;  is  printed  on  superior  paper,  and  bound  in  beat  style.  A  reviewer  writes  :  **T1ilo  W 
the  most  elabomte  and  MHtiKfactory  attempt  yet  made  U^  apply  iracticnily  to  edncatinnal  purposes  tli*  irreat  Ifmtim  el 
physiology  relMting  to  physical  cnltura  as  -  ^raining.  To  those  In  nutlxirity  It  is  a  poMftire  duty  Ui  promote  tbe  c«re«l». 
Hon  of  this  b(N)k  by  every  means  in  their  power.  All  who  have  the  pliysical  a'elfnre  of  tbe  human  race  at  heart,  and  a»> 
derstand  bow  powerlesH  the  iutellect  la  U»  contend  agaiuM  the  biinlen  of  a  feeble  frania,  are  equally  interested  ia  lili 
leachings  and  anawerable,  earb  In  bis  own  spiierp,  however  small  It  be,  fur  the  cuiisequeiiccs  of  neglectiD^  i 
ninatiou  mail«w  on  receipt  of  f  1.QQL 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 


I860. 


"mow  THYSELF  I" 


x»o&» 


A  FIRST  CLASS  MONTHLY. 
B.  B.  WKIiIiS.  Kditor. 

SPHOIALLY  DEVOTED  TO  THE  "SCIUNOE  OF  MAN/' 
His  Improvement— Physically,  Intellectually,  Morally  and  Socially, 

THROUGH  THE  USE  OP  THE  MEAKS  INDICATED  BY  SCIENCE. 

ContniUM  PHRENOLOGY,  the  Locatioir  i>Bd  Function  of  all  the  Orjrans.  with  directions 
for  Restrainin;;  and  «  n.tivatin,'  the  Fuculticn ;  an  l»IIY>10«iX0MY.  with  all  the  *•  Sipns  of 
Characicr."  aaihowr  to  Rsa  I  them;  ETHXOLO  :Y.  or  the  Natural  History  of  Man.  with  oU 
that  is  new  on  thin  very  interesting  iin.l  ininortant  subject;  Practical  Articles  on  PnY>I* 
0I.0I1Y.  I>IET^  8LKEP.  KXEIHIK.  and  the  LAWS  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.     Portraite. 


Hketchea,  an  I  Biographies  uf  the  Leading  Men  and  Women  of  the  World,  arc  important 
r^atares.  Much  gener.il  an  1  n-Kefui  infor.inition  nn  the  leading  tonics  of  the  day  is  ^i^en,  as 
»  guide  to  Parjn  «  an.i  Teach'^rs  in  Training  and  Educating  fhiklrcn.  nn  I  stnr'ing  them  on 
the  right  path  in  life.  Thin  .Magazine  has  no  superior,  as  it  point:i  out  all  their  peculiarities 
of  character  an  I  disposition,  nnd  in  intended  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  im»tructive  FIO- 
TOUIAL  FAMILY  MAGAZINE  publuhed. 


Term»l  — A  New  Volnme,  the  49tb.  commences  with  the  January  Number.  Publifhed 
Moathly,  in  quartfi  form,  at  ti  00  a  yenr.  in  a'lvance.  Sample  numbers  sent,  by  first  post, 
30  cents,  i Uubs  of  ten  or  more.  $2  00  each  per  copy,  and  an  extra  copy  to  sgent.  Teachers 
and  t'lergymcn  liup*)  led  at  •  iub  rntes.  We  ar  •  n'so  ofTrring  the  most  llherni  premiums  for 
Club"*  ever  given.    For  n?ng  new  Subscribers,  at  $1.iO  each,  n  rrpy  of  Webster's  Unabrid- 

5ed  DicTiOMARY.  price  $12  01'  For  twenty,  a  Wiirri.sk  *  Wil5»ox  SAwino  Machinr,  woith 
55.00.  Forf»rty,  Apii1eton*s  Now  American  Kncyclopedia.  16  vols.,  worth  $>0  00.  W© 
filso  olTer  Pianos.  OiiaANR.  Watches  nnd  a  grcut  var'cty  of  other  articles.  A  complete 
list  sent  on  application.    Inclo.^  30  cents  for  sample  number.     Address, 

S.   It.   TVELLS,  I»tit>lisher, 

■  389  BKOA.SWAT,  nSW  YOBK. 


DEMOEEST'S  MONTHLY 

FOR     DECEMBER. 


WINTER    FASHIONS;    FURS;    BRILLIANT    NOVELTIES;    CHOICE   LITERATURE; 
POEMS  AND  MUSIC.     i^Fifty/onr  EUf^atU  Illuttrations.) 
«i:i    YEARLY^    AXD  A    VALUABLE    PRSMIl/M. 

Publication  Office,     .      .      .      473  Broadway,  New  York. ' 

Send  15  cenU  for  a  Spcelmen  Copy  and  a  parVn^e  of  Proapeetuses,  containing 
full  information  how  to  get  up  cluh^y  and  ohtain  a  Sewing  Machine  for  nothing. 


DEMOREST^'^PARLOR  ANNUAL 

AXD 

Ladies'  Illustrated  Almanack. 

Fop   ISOO.      I»rlcc   50  ooiil». 


DEMOREST'S   YOUNG    AMERICA 

FOR    NOVEMBER 

Commences  a  New  Valume.        Every  child  should  liave  it.        Price    15  cents,  or  $1  50  per   year. 
Publicatron  Office, 

473  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  10  tents  for  a  Specimen. 


A  Popular   Picture, 

And  a  First-class  Magazine.- 


Messrs.    DAUGTIADAY    &    BECKER,    ths    enten>riNng   puWishers    of    OUR    SCMOOLDAY 

VISITOR^  Philadelphia,  h.^ve  just  publis.l\cd  a  large,  original,  finely  executed 

steel  plate  engniviitg,  entitled-* 

CJenei'fil    Oi-ant    a.ncl    liis    iPaixiil^', 

From  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Sartain,  which  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  ^wpular  pxtures 
of  the  day.  Six  persona,  three  equestrian  figures.  Every  niem'bcr  of  the  family  is  as  faithfully  likenesstd 
aa  the  plwtographs  vvhich  were  given  to  the  artist  from  the  hands  of  the  General  himself,  hove  power  to 
express.  This  work  has  cost  months  of  skilled  labor,  and  more  than  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
in  cash,  and  readily  sells  for  $2.50,  its  regular  price. 
This  magnificent  picture  and  a  copy  of 

Oxxi'    Selioolclay    Visitoi*, 

One  of  the  oldest,  handsomest  and  cheavicsi  Young  Fulkb'  Magazines  in  this  country,  which  alone  is  worth 
$1.35  a  year,  uiil  both  be  sent  to  every  Subscriber  fur  1S69,  for  ^l.f^O.  Where  clubs'are  farmed,  a 
still  greater  leductiun.  . 

The  VIS  I  rOR  is  a  live,  high-<oned  monthly  for  the  Young  of  to-tiay.  Neither  sectarian  nor  Mcticna], 
yet  scorning  neutrality,  in  independent  in  aii  thmgs.  Its  aim,  tite  instruction,  amusement  and  elevation  of 
our  young  people  every  where. 

Please  send  ten  cents  at  oscb  for  sample  number  of  tlie  Visitor,  and  Circular  givins;  the  origin  axid 
complete  deiiCrii)Uou  of  this  large  and  elegant  engraving,  and  full  list  i^  Pnemiums  for  clubs^  ^ 

A  rare  chance.    Agents  wanted  every  where.     Address,  ^ 

DAUGHADAY  &  BEGKEB,  Publishers, 

4.34.  Walnut  Street,  PliUadolpUIa. 


OLIVER  OPTIC  icrites  for  no  other  Juvenile  Pahlicat ion, 

OLIVER    OPTICS   MAGAZINE. 

Tiiird  Year!  1869.  Fifth   Volume! 

OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 

ONCE    A    -WEEK. 
THE  CHEAPEST  AND   THE  BEST  ICAOAZINE 

for  the  TQiing  people  in  the  United  Slater.  Tlie  piiblicition  will  continue  to  be  undef'  the  editorial  super- 
intendence oF  Olivsk  Cptic,  whose  books  for  young  people  have  uow  rcaclted  tlie  unparalleled 
*  annual  sale  of 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY    THOUSAND    VOLUMES. 
Hiswork«  are  in  every  family  all  over  the  land,  ard  are  largely  relied  nron  by  parents  jind  {ruardians  as 
moral  and  educational  agencies  in  tbe  training  of  their  ciiiidren.    This  popular  author,  while  lie  writes 

AN  EXCITING  STORY, 
which  shall  afford  young  readers  no  excuse  for  resorting  to  the  dangerous  trash  so  abundant  at  the  present 
time,  endmvjj  his  heroes  and  heroines  with  pure  and  noble  character?,  worthy  the  imitation  of  \outh,  and 
depicts  vice  in  its  true  colors,  so  that  the  young  heart  ma^'  loathe  and  shun  it.  The  plIbsi^hers  coi.fidently 
challenge  friend  or  enemy  to  point  to  an  impure  thought  or  an  immoral  !»entiment  on  the  pages  of  auy  of 
his  numerous  works. 

Oliver  Optic  writes  for  fko  juvenile  publication  except  Ouh  Boys  and  Girls,  and  iill  his  books  are 
issued  by  its  publishers.    During  the  coming  year  he  will  continue  and  complete  the 

LAKE     SHORE     SERIES, 

four  stories  of  which  will  appear  in  this  volurae,  and  which,  when  published  iu  book  form  a  year  hence, 

will  cost  five  dollars,  as  follows  : 

LIGH1NAKG  FXFB  '     .-o-,  T>     Rival  Academies. 

ON  TIBIIS;  or.  The  Yoiin^  Captain  of  tlie  TTeay^.n  fcai^'cr. 
WITCH. OFF  ;  or,  THe  War  or  «he  Stmlent«. 
«  brake:  up  ;  or,  The  Young  Pvttreninkcr«. 

The  is<^ue  of  these  stories  in  this  Magazine  affords  an  opportunity  to  the  young  people  of  the  United 
States  winch  can  be  presented  by  no  other  juvenile  pnbiication. 

In  addition  to  the  exclu>ive  use  of  the  writings  ot  Oi.ivkr  Optic,  the  publishers  in\-ite  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  other  prominent  features  of  the  Ma]L;azine,  and  to  the  li'^t  of  popular  authors  whn  contribute 
to  its  pages,  and  render  it  a  distinct ivel)r  American  periodical  of  the  highest  dass.  Among  the  paiticular 
attractions  tor  the  volume  may  be  mentioned 

IteilllnfHOOnoeH  ot*  tllO  AVnT,  hv  ^TILLI^•ocIvET,  which  wilUncUulc  Grand  Descrip- 
tions of  noted  Kngagements,  Heroic  Siorics,  and  Ludicrous  Incidents,  taken  from  liie  by  the  oh.servcr. 

"Ooil  tiljjf  oil  tllO  Cillll,  by  William  Evkrktt,  containing  an  account  of  the  boat-racing 
of  the  Engli  h  Universities. 

•Itivoiiiie  Life  III  CrCriliaiiy,  by  Mrs.  S.  R.  Urbino.  An  exceedingly  interesting 
Fairy   Story,  tntiiled 

'J  'lie   J..<ot*4t   Oliild,  by  Pai:l  Cobdrn,  will  extend  through  several  numbers. 

Oil  I'  Cil'UUtlt*a.l,tll01*s-i*  IT'U.ll,  by  a  popular  author,  being  a  description  of  old-time  amuse- 
mcMUs  and  recreations. 

IVlt*-!!  ot'  iVt>t;<3^  comprising  instructive  biographical  slcctchcs  of  distinguished  persons,  by  W.  S. 
GttuK(;K. 

>rntiir5ll  TllHtory,  including  frequent  articles  from  Mr.  Saml'klls  and  Mr.  Burleigh, 
»;ho  Inve  already  proved  their  capacity  to  pleaf«c  and  instruct, 

AVicIe-   ^Vwirlce  fSlorlof*.  bv  Olivkr  Lcican.  Wirt  Sikks,  RfARV  N.  Prkscott,  May 
Mannkking.  Mrs    L.  A.   H.  Curtis,  .SoPHtK  May,  Mis.  Parkkr,  Mr-t.  I?ali.ard.  Mis.  Moulton, 
Mh-;^ Douglas,  Willy  Wisp,  and  others.     As  durinj:  the  last  ye.ir,  the  Mapn^.ine  will  contain 
.   '^^  yyy^^\  y-iHlx:  Ol'lis'iiul  I>la  IoK'UOS,  written  expressly  for  our  pages  by  those  who^ 
have^di.stiii-iuished  ihemsclves  in  this  brunch,  and  \ 

''Fwoiit  y-Wiac  IVrarltecl  OeolaiimtloilAy  prepared  by  a  teacher  of  twenty  years* 
experience  m  the  5clux)l-room.     The 

iload  ^Vorlc  will  continue  to  receive  the  attention  which  the  unabating  interest  of  the  young 
pconlc  in  the  subject  demands. 

.O*.!!'  r^ot lot*  If  .1^  will  still  be  a<;  spicv  atul  «»parklinj;  as  ever,  affording  a  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  tuir  young  re.ideis.     llie  Maji-^xuie  will  be  beautitu'ly  iliu.ssiatcd  from 

Oi'ip:iilul  Ot-Hlji'iiM,  bv  the  best  arti>:s.  and  no  o'd  cits  will  be  u«^ed.  Among  those  who 
have  coMiributcd  to  the  excellence  of  thin  department  are  IHomas  Nast.  Sol.  Kvti:;.  k,  Jr.,  (J.  G. 
Whitk,  William  Waud,  Ham.matt  Uilhnu^.  L.  H.  .Stkphkn.s,  F.  O.  C.  Daklkv,  Hakky  Fknx, 
G.  TiiKKiss,  S.  S.  KiLBURN,  W.  L.  CiiAMr.vKV,  H.  W.  Hkrrick,  Khuimu.nt  Saver,  aud  others. 

iSinslo  BubscriptionB.  One  Tear,  .  .'  .  $2  50 
One  Volume,  bix  Months, .1,26 
bin^lo  Copies, 6  Cents. 

Three  copies,  $6.50  ;  five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies  (with  an  extra  copy  /ree\  fio. 

Specimen  eopiee  furniahed  free  ly  mail  on  appliration  to  the  Publishers. 

LEE  &  SHEPARI),  149  WaiBhiiigton  Street,  ro:to]L 


"  The  CHRISTIAN  AT  WORK." 

(Evangelical— NOT  Denominational.) 

A  Large  Monthly  Journal,  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  an  Aggressive 

Christianity. 

735  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

lU^,  J.  DVATBRBURT,  D.  D.,  Blltor.  H.  DV.  ADAMS,  Pabllaber. 

Editorial  roNTMiBimiKS— Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea.  D.  P.,  Pre«, ;  Rsf.  Ptep'«en  H.  Tynjf, 
Jr..  Epiffcopal ;  liev.  (ieorffe  LiiiBing  Tavior,  Metholist;  lleT.  Wni.  I.  Biidiiijft'm.  D.  D., 
Coog. ;  Ber.  U.  U.  Wcstoa.  D.  D.,  Baptist;  ReT.  T.  W.  Chimbers,  D.  1>.,  Datcli  Ee£. 

T£R]iSr-PATABX.B  IN   ABVAKOEs 

Single  Copj,  60  cents  per  jear  ;  10  copies.  60  cents  each  per  year ;  25  copies,  45  cents 
each  per  year;  50  copies,  40  cents  each  per  year ;'  100  copies,  or  more,  35  csnUi  each  per 
year. 

D  B  P  A  R  T  M  B  ir  T  S  t 

Mission  Schools  and  Institutions. ' 

Evangelization  of  Masses. 

Young   Men's   Christian   Associatiolfis. 

Parish  Work. 

Sunday  Schools. 

The  American  Christian  Commission. 

Woman's  Work. 

Neglected  Children. 

The  Outcast  and  Fallen. 

Prayer  Meetings.  * 

Temperance. 


JF^jm  hundreds  of  kind  Letters  and  Testimonials^  w  giye  the 

.folloMfing  : 

From  Prof.  Morse,  (Inventor  of  tlie  Electuc  Telegrapii.) 

^  POUCHKBBPSIB,  N.  V.,  AtlgOSt  3,  186S. 

PUBLI5HRR  "Ckhtstiah  AT  Woiiic."— Si R— Please  lend  me  Ten  Copies,  for  one  year,  ot  your  excellent 
paper,  The  Ckrutian  at  lyork.  And  may  God  prosper  your  •nterprise.  Eudoaed  is  five  doUan,  to  pay 
Iwr  them  ia  advance.  Re«i)ectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  F.  B.  MORSE. 
(Letter  from  Bishop  McIlvainb,  of  Ohio.) 

Cincinnati,  September  ii,  186S. 

Editor  "  Christian  at  Work.**— Rkv.  and  Drar  SIr— I  received  this  week  No.  6  of  The  Ckrutkim 
mi  IV^rk.  I  had  not  seen  the  paper  before.  It  seems  to  me  jt»t  what  is  needed— CbriKtiRQ— and  at  work  : 
Christ  and  hi»  saIvait<Mi — sinners  souglit  and  found  ;  Christians  laboring  to  bring  the  lost  to  Chri^t.  He 
bles.«ing,  and  coilstanily  sayinjj— Go  out — call — bring— pr^y  ;  I  ever  live  to  rescue  and  save.  May  God  bless 
the  paper,  and  keep  it  ever  wise  and  prudent,  earnest  and  loving — Catholic  and  Protestant— devoted  to  the 
one  end  of  saving  sinnen» — and  as  part  of  that  work,  resisting  Popery. 

1  send  a  small  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  paper,  requesting  that  it  be  sent  to  me  rwularly. 

Yours  very  truly,  CUAS.  P.  MclLVAlNE. 

HBAD  OF  THB  lilST  I 

Post  Opficb,  Wkeaton,  III.,  August  a6,  186S. 
PuBLiftKRR  '*  Christian  at  Work.*'— Dbar  BRa  :  Enclosed  please  find  list  of  fifty  names  for  Thm 
Ckristiam  at  Work. 
As  1  am  in  the  Post  Office,  I  have  a  good  opportunity  to  present  the  claims  of  the  paper.    I  have  thirteen 

Cibitcattf  ins  whidi  come  to  my  address,  this  being  the  fourteenth,  and  1  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
ay  God  bless  and  prosper  the  work.    Auieu.  • 

Your  brother  in  Christ,  L.  W.  MILLS. 

0*  Slngte  Copy  mailed  three  months,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents.    Addrest— 

THE  CHRISTIAN  AT  WORK, 

T3B   imOADWAT,    RKW    YOKK.   . 


THE   LARCE8T,    BEST  AND  CHg/«P;ST! 

HOORE^S  RURAL*NEW-7011E£R, 

RURAL   LITERARY  AND   FAMILY   WEEKLY. 


The  RrRAL  NKW  YORKER  has  long  been  the  Leading  and  Larefeat-Clrcnlating  Jonmal  of  it^ 
'  ia»8  on  the  Contin<*'U.  It  has  conetantly  increased  in  Popularity.  Iniluence  and  RApatatlon-^fair'.v 
;c<)»i!ring,  by  8uper;or  Ability  and  Enterprise,  the  First  ifank  in  its  Sphere  of  Journalism.  But  to 
mmenBelyangment  its  Ut«efulnc88,  its  Founder  has  determined  to  so  make  the  Rural 

The  Largest,  Best  and  Cheapest  Paper  of  its  Class  in  the  World! 

The  RUHAC  for  li0.)  will  be  about  DOUBLE  ITS  FORMER  SIZE,  contain  more  Reading  In  it  ^ 
'reading  DopartmentH.  employ  many  of  the  ablest  Practical,  Scientific  and  Literary  Writers  of  tneajj**. 
and  bo  published  on  a  Mammoth  Sheet,  comprising 

16  LABGE  DOUBLE-aUABTO  FAQES  OF  5  COLUimS  EAOHI 

rt  will  be  printed  In  Superior  Style,  on  Book  Paper,  and  Appropriately  UlUHtrated.  In  brief,  i 
wfJI  be  ABLY  EDITED.  Pi^VBLY  ILLUSTRATED,  NEATLY  PRINTED,  and  ADAPTED  T  » 
THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY  I    Its  ample  Pajjee  will  embrace  Departments  devoted  to  or  treating  UDt>.. 


Agriculture^ 
Horticulture, 
Sheep  Husbandry, 
Cotton  Culture, 
Grazing,  Breeding, 
Dairy  Farming, 
Poultry,  Bees, 


Rural  Architecture, 
Landscape  Gardening, 
Floriculture, 
Entomology, 
Domestic  Economy, 
New  Inventions, 
Travels,  Topography, 


Choice  Literature, 
Education,  > 

Science  and  Art, 
Natural  History, 
General  Inteiligenco, 
News,  Commerce, 
Marlcet  Reports,  Ac, 


With  ninstrationSj  Tales,  Essays,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Musio,  Bebuses,  &o. 

Thk  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  VOLUME  will  excel  any  Journal  pn^' II («hcd  in  all  ihv 
"ssentials  of  a  Pro^'resslve,  Timely,  Enlerlainlng  and  Useful  RURAL,  LITERARY,  FAMILY  anl 
II'SINKSS  NEWPBAPER— manifesting,  more  than  ever  before,  the  Onward  Spuit  of  its  Moth. 
•  EXCELSIOR,"   and  Objects,    ''PROGRESS  AND  IMPROVEMENT,"  and  making  it  altogethei 

THE  BEST  WEEKLY  IN  AMERICA! 

With  OfBces  in  New  York  City  and  Rochester— the  great  Bmsiness  and  Commercial  Metropolis. 
und  the  Heart  of  a  famed  Rural  DiHtrict -The  [{uhal  po!*sc4j*eH  uucqu:iled  facilities,  and  will  hence- 
forth render  them  all  available  for  the  accomplishment  of  itt*  laudable  object. 

Whether  located  in  Country,  Villa-.'e  or  Citv,  YOU,  YOUR  FAMILY  and  YOUR  NEIGHBORS 
WANT  THE  RURAL,  for  it  is  unequaled  in  Value,  Purity  and  Variety  of  Contents,  and  adapted  to 
.lie  Wants  of  Country,  Suburban  and  Town  Renidcnts. 

Remember  tluit  the  RURAL  is  not  a  MONTHLY  of  only  Twelve  Issues  a  Year,  but  a  Large  and 
It-  ciitiful  WEEKLY  of  FIFTY-TWO  Numbers,  and  that  in  ne:irly  DOUBLING  ITS  SIZE  we  make 
I  o  jicrease  in  its  Price  I    Both  People  and  Prues  pronounce  it  the  Best  Paper  in  its  Sphere. 

TERMS  OF  VOLUME  XX,  for  1869. 

Seven  for  $H) ;    Ten  for  *-r>,  Ac. 


S'ngle  Cony,  $9  a  Year ;   Five  Copies.  $14 
i.r..miums  to  Club  Agents.    Now  1h  the  Time  to  Siibm'crlbo  aiid  form  Clubs! 


with  free  copies  or 
„  1  Clubs!    Liberal 

iiiflucements  to  Local  club  Aj'eiits,  but  no  travelini^  Cimvas<«era  'employed.    Specinie.ia,  Show  Bills, 
tvc,  sent  flree.    P.  O  Money  Ordert*,  Drafts  and  Registered  Letters  at  our  risk.    Address, 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York,  or  Rochester,  N.  T. 


WHAT   LEADING 

TifE  Rural  NBw-YoBKEti— has  opened  an  office 
in  this  City  (No.  41  Park  Row,)  and  will  henceforth 
be  published  simnltaueously  here  and  at  Roches- 
ter. Its  editor,  Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Moorb,  late  Mayor 
of  Rochester,  has  boon  nearly  twenty  years  at  its 
head,  ana  has  surrounded  himself  by  a  very  able 
corps  of  assistants  and  contributors.  He  ha**  done 
a  noble  work  for  Agriculture  in  the  We?<t.  and  is 
now  rapidly  enlarging  the  fleld  of  his  usetulness. 
—New  ydrk  Daily  Tribune. 

Hon.  D.  D.  T.  MooRK,  late  Mayor  of  Rochester, 
and  the  popular  Editor  of  Ihe  I{uu\l  X  k  \v- Yokkeii, 
ihe  liirgost  circulated  and  one  of  the  be-*t  A.,'ri-  \ 
cnltural  Weeklies  in  this  Country.  h;is  r^'^Miitly  j 
opened  a  branch  office  at  41  Park  Row,  and  put 
out  the  liaudsoniest  sl^^n  ontheblo'jk.  Mr.  Moork,  | 
rhough  apparently  not  over  thirty-live  yenrs  of  a;;e. 
jias  won  an  enviable  reputation  in  Ai^rlcultnral ' 
Literature,  and  the  '-  now  movfinent "  \v:M  enable 
Him  to  rapidly  enlarge  the  field  or  his  usoiulness.  i 
"Ntw  York  jevening  Mali,  I 


JOURNALS  SAY: 

Tho  RuuAL  Nr.w-YoRKBn  will  be  hereafter  pub 
lished  jsimultaneoTwly  at  Rochester  and  this  City, 
the  increase  in  its  circulation  requiring  mor- 
mechanical  facilities  than  the  former  City  is  abii- 
to  give  it.  It  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  besr 
A^'ricultural  Pai)ers  pubU"=«bed,  and  deserves  all 
its  prosperity— A'f  10  york  Dally  Wor/il. 

Moore's  Rcral  is  full  of  variety,  original  aKd 
select.  We  confess  to  a  surprise  at  the  variety 
and  rlclmcss  of  its  contents  bountifully  illustrated 
as  it  is.  No  paper  on  our  list  conies  so  near  our 
iden-i  of  perfection,  for  a  secular  fiimily  pjiper.  It 
maintains  a  liiirh  moral  standard.— A'.  Y".  Obtttrver. 

Without  exception,  the  best  Agricultural  and 
Family  New.-* paper.  Mr.  Moore  lately  received  a 
.f:l,iM,)  dnfi  for  one  olub  ol  new  subscribers,— ifi^ 
ncvti  "^'ar'-imap. 

A  Mo(l,.'l  Paper  for  tho  flirmer's  familv.  If  we 
wciv  to  ."tart  a  periodical  again  it  would  oe  in  Im- 
itation of  the  !A\3KM>,— American  AgHculturUk 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.! 


Receive  their  Teas  by  the  oaxgo  from  the  best 
districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and  sell 


them  in  lots'  to  stiit  at 

Cargo  Prices. 


TtirtieB  ^ttinjEt  ibeir  Teas  of  ua  may  coafldentlr  rell 
n^>(>n't:Mtin>,'  them  purr  and  fre«h,  as  they  come  atreM 
irom  iIm-  (■«i>-foin  Hou!«e  Stoit'B  to  our  Wikrchousea. 

Wo  wftrrnnt  all  tin;  y:oods  we  i«eU  to  give  entire  sat* 
l<r«rtion.  If  ilit'v  aiu  not  Miti»rac(ory  they  can  be  m 
Turned  at  onr  cxpeni?e  within  80  <Uyai  u^d  have  tlil 
iii!<m"y  H'fniidcMl. 

Th»'  Company  Imvft  gclcctod  the  followlnfl;  klodi 
In. in  Uu'ir  ht«»ck,  which  they  recotnroeod  to  meet  thir 
ws\ii{i>  of  rliib.H.  They  arc  f^old  ai  car;^  pricea,  Urtf 
<-!»Mu'  H**  thr  CoiTipni.y  sell  them  in  New  York,  a»  tl* 
lirl  cif  piiri'f  will  *-li(>w'. 


rniCE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 
Ootou^::  J*.laok),  7O0.,  80c.,  00c.,  b«st  $1  per  IK  ^ 
mixod  H.rocn  and  bhick),  70c.,  80c.,  OOc,  bell 
•   i*l  ]  .Til.. 
Kii^Iiikli   Brrakl'aAt  (Black),  80c.,  OOc,  $1, 

Kl    10.  boPiC  ^1  20  per  lb. 
Jiiiporiul  v(ii<>en\  KOc,  OOc,  $1,  $1  10.  bffll 


j  •  >«l   25  I'-r  lb. 
Itiiiii:;  If  yi 


To  t'U'e  otir  roaduii*  an  Idea  of  the  profit*  wMeh 
have  biii-n  niudo  in  tlu'  Ti'ii  trade,  we  will  t^tart  wini 
the  .Niucilcau  liouf-c-,  l«-t\  in;;  out  of  the  account  ei  - 
tirf'ly  Hit-  profit"  of  liio  lliliic.*e  farjorri. 

lat.  The  Anu-ncan  hoi:-*-  in  t'hinn  or  Japan  Tuiikes 
large  proilm  on  ilidr  ha]i->  or  f-hipnU'iitH-urKi  w.nu- 
of  the  rirhet*t  retir.'«l  ni'.ic  i»ant.^  n,  il)>  country  have 
made  Ihcir  imin-  n^e  foriiitus  throu-h  their  liouKee  m 
Chinn 

2(1.  Tlio  Banker  niuku-  \a\ji'  profit-  upon  The  for- 
ri;,'n  e\cljan;;e  n-<-(l  in  ilie  inndm-*'  ofTraK. 

C<l.  'I  lie  Inipf'UcT  nmkv -4  a  pioiii  of  iVi  to  :a\  per  cent. 
In  many  cases. 

11  h.  On  its  arrtvnl  here,  it  U  wold  hy  the  carjro,  and 
the  rurchai^er  Hi-lic  it  to  the  Spr<n!aior  in  l)iv<'ioes  of 
IKH)  to  amjo  pa(  ui-et«,  at  an  uvemtre  pn.lU  of  abr'ul  10  I 

**v''.f^''M.\     c:         ,♦  n    •.  .     .,     Ti.K  ,      ,    m      '  ^"iiiia;  ilVBOiMfireen),  8O0..OOC.,  $l,fl  10. 

5th.  The  Spemlator  fcII'  m  to  the  Whol«>a1p  Tea        Iiohi  j^|   25  per  111 

^^?^"'^n  'uT''^'\'^r"' n^?'^  .     :  riu-ol«rod*iapau,  OOc,  $1,  $1  10. 

(»lh.  i  ho  \\  !h)U'~:;Ic  J  <a  Ut'.'iler  hell.-i  it  to  tho^S  hole- 1      f^^   »|  !j  ikt  Ih  »   ▼    »  > 

u!'\rl'vrut  '"  ^"^'"  ^"^  '"'^ ''''  *'""''"'  *"'  *  ^'""'^^  "fahovit  ^  «„.,|»iivder  (Green),  $1  25,  be»t  $1  60. 

Till.  'I'he  \V!in!c«ale  Oroccr  Bclls  it  to  the  Kctall 
Dealer  at  a  nruiU  ol  l.")  to  'S>  per  cent. 

btli.  TliO  ketjiiler  p«'lls  it  to  the  C'onpnmcr  for  Aiit 

TUB   I'KrjKir   Ui:  CAN   CKT. 

When  yon  have  added  to  tho«e  kioiit  profltft  n* 
maiiy  bi«M<tinu'eH,  caria;:ei«,  Btora'^'ei*.  e«»operai;e'*  and 
wa^te,  Hiiil  aiid  the  oriu'inal  eo>t  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be 
perci.ivi'tl  ujiat  the  Consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now 
wc  pi«M»oK'  Ui  Hhow  why  we  can  »ell  w)  very  much 
lower  liian  oihif  deabM:*' 

We  pm';.'!-e  to  do  away  with  all  these  various 
proHts  and  brc»keraL,'e>«,  carlairi-*.  »»toraL'e!*.  eoopera.:e<» 
and  wa^le,  wiili  tiie  exception  of  a  •juiall  conimi.'"^i(ni 
paid  lor  pun  lla^inir  to  our  correrixnidentn  in  C'liina 
and  Japan,  one  catt/i;;e,  and  a  i*ni."ill  ])ront  to  our- 
t-eivc:*,  ^^lli(•ll.  on  «jiir  lar«:c  tales*,  will  amply  nay  us. 

l>y  our  sy.-N-Ui  of  pupplyimr  (Jlubx  throilirhoul  the 
con  "  '      "  ........ 


Coffees  Roasted  and  Groond  Daily. 

(JROrND  COFFEK.  «o..\.  2.V..  30c..  35c..  beM  40c. 
per  pot'.n  I.  Hotel*.  .'^alo')n>.  lJoardiIJ5•lIO^I^c  Kee|>- 
er?,  and  K;.niili«'(»  wh<>  use  larire  (luuidiiies  of  Coflee. 
can  eeononii/o  in  that  artich-  hv  \imv*  oar  FRENCH 
JiHELM\F.\i>T  and  DlNNKU  '  COFFEE,  which  we 
fvll  at  th.'  low  price  of  rjiki.  per  iM>uml,  ar.d  warrant 
,  to  ^ivc  pcrfict  Kiti^faction. 

CXxLlo    03rc3.eir. 

KnwAiin*.  St.  LAwnESCK  Co.,  N.T.,  I 
I  Jnnc  3,  ISiJT.  f 

I  Tub  GteBAT  American  Tka  Compa.xt, 
I  31  A-  ;«  Vesoy  Street,  New  York. 

Dear  Siitp— I  herewhh  eend  yon  another  order  lor 


—  w lierew,...  .. ....  jv. - 

uiilrv,  C0n-iiin<rs  Inalfpaiiy  of  llu>  Inii.'d  States  •  Tea.    The  laht  wa-  duly  received,  and  jrivc*  pcijeral 
a  receive  tii-  ir  Teas  at  llie  same  j, rices  with  Mie  .  «iti--raction.    Af«  ion;;  a?  yoti  Pend  its  eucli  good  lea, 


tlo.      ..at 

rdo.   Japan S.  Curtis... at 

2  do.   Yomig  IlysoD ....        do.      . .  at 

1  do.   Japioi N.  Shaw .  .  .at 

And  fifteen  oihci"8. 

Total 


DAVID  C.  McKEE. 
$5  00 

I  5i)....   1  W 

1  25  ...  la 

1  («....   SOU 
1  00....  100 


N.  IJ.- 


finmll  a(i<liti<...i,  expense  of  iran^i)oitaiion,a^  thouL'h  '  .v«»ii  »nn.v  expect  a  continuaTlon  of  our  patronage, 
they  bouizhi  iliem  at  our  warehoti-e«*  in  the  eity.  ,  ^l»'P  thisag  the  otlmr,  ami  ohiiirc. 

Some  pariu's  iiKpiit.-  of  uh  h«>w  th-y  '•hall  nVocoed 

10  uei  up  a  I'lnb.     '1 1.-  answer  is  Klnii)Iv  this:   Lrt  '4  lb?.  Jap.in J.  llavcn.«..at  |1 

each  pt'i-on  wi-liiii<.Mo  join  in  a  Club  my  how  much  j  ."  do.      do do.      .at    1  Od. 

Tea  or  C<iir<'"  in-  w.iii!-,  and  ^^•l<•et  the  kii'nl  and  price  1  1  do.   Ounjwwdcr 
from  our  I'rice  I-i-t.  a-  [)iibli-lR(l  in  the  pa])er  or  in       "  ' 
our  (ircular-.     W':;--  tlir  ranu-^,  kind.-,  and  amounts 
jdninly  on  the  list.  i\>-  ccen  in  the  Club  Order  in  ne\t 
column,  ami  uliei,  the  Club  is  compl<  le.  srml  it  \o  us 
by  mail,  and  w.-  w  i"l  juit  each  pariv'.*- i'cmhi'*  inH(!paniiQ 
paeka'^e.-*.  »iid  m  iiu  'iie  nauie  upon  llicin,  with  the 
cost,  M»  ilu'p.*  luv-rl  be  no  coiifii.-i.in  in  ibiir  di'-lribu- 
MoJi— earh  j»;u!y  -<i5in:^'  exactly  what  he  ord>-rs.  and 
no  more.     11. <•  n  -t  of  tran-poi-i.-itijui  the  nieuibers 
Ci\u  divid^.  e(p'.l!-.;);y  ,imi)iii,'  liifiu'-elvrs. 
PnrJic-j    (Muiii  1:  Cub  or  other  orders  for  lesH  than 

thirty  d«>ni(--.  h;i.l  l.-tur  i-i-ihI  r^.^r-oiliec  DimKp  ov 

money  with  Ih'li- .,r.[.-i<,  to -ave  the  evjteuH,.  (.1  t-ol- 

lections  by  v^\i\r>~:  imr  l.-ii;,'cr  orders  wc  will  for- 
ward by  cxpr.'.— ,  to  eoll.c;  on  (U  livrv. 
Hereafter  we  w  ill  ^  .-ii'l  a  compliineiitarv  pack;ii,'.>  to 

the  party  L'cttin.'  ui»  the  I'lfn.    Our  pn»tli- are -mall. 

but  we  will  b.'  a^  ijo-nil  a-s  Wi"  i-.m  uir'oirl.     W.-  s.-nd 

liOcomplim«"il.i.y  iiuik.-^ij.'  lor  (.lul)"?  ofle--!  man  >:;;». 

Pomimomce  Ot'f/fra  anti  Iftuiffa  muhe  patfahh  tu  tk*  or^er  of  TBfS    t^RMf^T  JiJ&JBKtl'^"^ 
TIM    /'/Air #'.#«> 'I*.      MHteci  L.eittrm  ttud  0rde»^B  to 


$5105 

,  ^, . ,,.— All  vllla'trc?  and  town»  where  a  lanrc  nnmbcr 
^e^ido,  l>v  clubbing  tojrcther,  cuw  re<lnce  the  coj't  oi 

!  their  Teat*  and  Cofl'ees  about  one-third  (bcMde* 

I  llie  £:xpreMS  cliarffes).  by  eendin;,'  directly  to 
**  The  (ireat  American  Tea  Compauy." 

CMirxiO^.— As  pome  concernp  in  '.hi*  city  and 
other  placea  inutate  our  name  and  style  of  adverti*- 

'  iuiT  and  doiuL'  businej^s.  it  fa  important  tftat  oiir 
iViend«»  should  be  verv  careful  to  wnte  our  addrew  in 
lull,  au.'l  ai-o  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Pu»t  Office 
Box.  a>^  a,.pear.-«  111  this  advertle-etneni.  Thu-  will  pre- 
vent tlnir  order**  firom  geltio^j  into  the  hands  of  Mi/w 


TH^  aPJSAT  £iM3SBlCAN  TEA  00, 

3i  &  33  VESEY  STBEfiT,  NEW  YORE. 


PoeT-OrrrcE  Box  501.'?.  Nkw  Y<»nK  Cr.-v. 


3  2044  096  992  458 


/ 


